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Toronto, 23rd November, 1887. 
Joun FALconeEr called and sworn. 


By the CHarrRMANn :— 

Q.—What is our occupation? A.—I am a carpenter. 

Q.—How long have you resided in Toronto? A.—Since sixteen years ago last 
May. 

an —Have you always been in that occupation? A. TaN an uae 

By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.— What is the standard rate of wages paid to carpenters in this city to-day? 
A.—Twenty-two and a half to twenty-five cents an hour, with the exception of 
foremen who get 27 4 cents. 

Q.—Have you any standard number of hours for a day’s labor? A.—Yes;in the 
summer time we havenine hours. Of course, we cannot have that very well now, but 
according to the delay we have, we work eight or eight and a half, and some times 
nine hours just now in the fall of the year. , 

Q. —Is this for outdoor or indoor work? A.—Outand in too, as far as I know; 
it is in our shop at any rate. 

Q.—What amount of lost time do carpenters experience on the average in the 
course of the year? A.—Well, in the position I amin, being what you would call a 
shop hand, barring bad health Tam pretty well employed i inthe whole year. Outside 
men in all likelihood, taking it all through, weather, broken time, holidays and so on 
included, would average about one-sixth of their time. I do not think that they 
would average more than 45 hours work per week. 

Q.—Have you any idea as to what proportion of the carpenters are outside men 
losing this time? A.—It is pretty hard to get at that. Perhaps one-third would be 
pretty near the mark for those who prepare for joiner work leaving two-thirds for 
outside work. 

- Q—You think tbat two-thirds of all the carpenters in Toronto would lose one- 
sixth of their time and the rest would be fully employed? A.—I think so, taking the 
year right through. 

Q. ~ Has the rate of wages been increasing of late years? Say within the fourteen. 
or fifteen years that you have lived in Toronto has the rate increased or decreased, 
_ or has it not fluctuated at all? A.—Wages have increased certainly. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Could you tell by your books what you have been paid during those years ? 
A.—Yes, I could show by my books at home. Fifteen years ago, for instance, the 
Awages were $1.75 and $2 per day. 


A—l 


bo 


Q.—How many hours’ labor were there then per day? A.—Well, putting it 
the hour we were receiving twenty cents per hour. We have since t hen got as |] 
as fifteen cents according to the amount of work, demand and supply regulating i 
Last year we have not seen it go much below 22 § for good mechanics—22 4 to 25. 


By Mr. FRrED :-— 


Q.—What difficulty would there be fora man who lives in Toronto in getting 
work? Could he keep pretty steadily employed? A.—Speaking for myself I must 
say that I do. Perhaps I am a little more fortunate than the majority; I have 
been very fortunate in that way through my life; but really for men who are good 
mechanics, sober industrious men, I think they will find pretty steady work taking 
it all through if the weather will admit of their working outside. 

Q.—Do many carpentei's come to Toronto from outside seeking work? A.—Yes, 
there is no mistake about that—a great many. 

Q.—Do more come than can tind employment? A.—Sometimes. Taking the 
summer time I have found here as a rule that men are well employed in the summer, 
and that is the time they rush in. If they come in the winter they cannot expect to 
find work if the weather will not allow of work being done. But in summer I don’t 
think that as a rule you will find them going idle if they wish to work—at least not 
many of them. 

Q.—From what part do the newcomers come? A.—From all parts; the great 
majority come from Kngland and Scotland. 

Q.—Immigrants? A.—Yes, immigrants; the great majority come from these 
two countries, but we have likewise some from other countries outside. 


Q.—Do they offer to work for lower wages than the scale here? A—Well, lam | 


not aware that they do. All I come in contact with never fight for low wages but 

try all they can to get high wages. That seems to be the general rule along. But 

there is a wide difference in men when they come because, no matter how competent 

aman may be in England or Scotland, he may be a first class mechanic there and 
ry ° 2 ° . 

yet so different is our work here that for some time after they come they are not 

able to compete with us who have been here fifteen or twenty years. That was my 


own case when I left Scotland to go to London, England. I thought I was all right, - 


that I was a good mechanic, but I found I was far behind in England; [had almost to 
learn my trade there, and when I came to Toronto it was something the same. So 
when these men come here if they get a little less at first itis not long before they 
are able to command as good wages as the rest of us. 

Q.—Do they mostly join the Carpenters’ Unions when they come? A.—Well, 
no, they don’t: 

Q.—Do they find a difficulty in getting work if they don’t join the Union? 
A.—Sometimes and at some shops they might. 

Q.—Do the carpenters who belong to the Union consent to work with those who 
do not? A.—Well, I can hardly say; I have heard reports that some do not, but I 
never found any difficulty. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Speak of what you know yourself as much as you can? A.—Well, I have 
never seen any difficulty about that. They all seem very friendly-and very brotherly; 
I do not think there is any objection in that way. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—The carpenter who refuses to join the Union is not placed under any ban or . 


disability ? A.—Not in our shop anyhow. But in fact I would not work in a shop 
in which that was done and so wherever I have been I have never seen it. Iam 
myself always prepared to work with free men and do the best I can for myself and 
my fellow men; and I would not work with any employer who was partial to one 
more than another. 


Q.—Can you give us any idea of what the cost of living is comffared with fifteen 


: 


een years ago when you came here? Does it cost more or less now to live 
equ ally well? A.—Taking it all through, with the exception of rent, I do not know 
_ that there is much difference. | 
Q.—Rent is dearer? A.—Yes. Of course Iam a married man, with a large 
family, and, taking one thing with another, I consider that I can live as reasonably 
_ and as cheaply, barring rent, just now as perhaps I could twelve years ago. 
_ Q—Do you think you are better off by the increase of wages than you were 
twelve years ago?’ A.—Yes, Iam; I am better off now at twenty-five cents an hour 
_ than I was then at twenty. : 
Q.—And the increase is to the good? A.—Certainly; I have now twenty-five 
cents at hour and a chance of even 27 4 cents. 
Q.—Perhaps you don’t understand my question. Will the 20 cents an hour buy 
as much for you to-day as it would at that time? A.—TI think it will. 
_ .Q.—Then the increase of wages is all to the good? A.—All tothe good. 
Q.—Do many mechanics with whom you are acquainted in Toronto own their 
_ own houses? A.—Oh yes, a good many. 
r Q—Do you think they are largely in debt for their houses or have they mostly 
paid for them? A.—That I cannot say. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


) Q.—As a general rule? A.—I could hardly say. There are some who have a 
hard struggle to meet their obligations and keep everything clear; some that per- 
haps have had bad health in their families, or one thing or another of that kind, 
but I know there are a great many who have their property clear; they may have 
had a great struggle to do so but they have done it. - 
| By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—You are intimate with a good many mechanics; you visit their houses and 
know how they live ? A—Oh, yes. 

Q.—Do you think that taking the ordinary comforts of life and the commoner 
luxuries, the mechanical class live in as good style, or in better or worse style than 
they did twelve or fifteen years ago? A.—They live in better style; I have no 
hesitation in saying that. 

@.—How are their houses furnished as compared with then? A—Very well. 
I speak of those who are sober andes reful men, and I have no hesitation in saying 
that they are far superior in every respect. » 

Q.— What is your opinion of the footing of a sober, steady, competent workman 
in dealing with hisemployer, in selling his labor? Does he stand on an equal footing 
with his employer in making a bargain for work and the wages he is to-receive, or 
has the employer the advantage of him ?. A.—Well, Ido not know; that is a question 
Ihave tried to solve for a long time; I can hardly give an answer to it. here is 

something there that I can hardly make out, but I think it is six and half a dozen 
between the employer and the employé. Of course I speak always for myself and I 
never had a bad employer in my life; I have always got on well with them and when 
T wanted my wages advanced and if they did not do it, I could pick up my tools and 
go somewhere else, so that I never go against my employer. But there are some em- 
ployers in Toronto who are pretty great tyrants, but I happen to be fortunate in that 
way and I am sorry to say that the greatest tyrants we have are people who came 
from the ranks amongst ourselves. 

Q.—But on the whole you think they get along remarkably well. A.—Very 
well indeed. 

Q.—And have a friendly feeling one towards the other? A—yYes. Now 
taking our last strike, I have been on every strike perhaps during my life, since the 
great lockout in London twenty-six or twenty-seven years ago until the last one, but 
though I am down upon them and though I knew so many of the men, no one ever 
molested me. I give that credit to the carpenters at any rate. That was at a time, 
too, when I might have expected it, working as I was when perhaps a good many 
were out ; so that I cannot say that they interfered in that way. 
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Q.—How do carpenters’ wages compare with the wages of other mechanics in — 
Toronto ? A.—Taking the building trade they are no doubt under the other trades. 


~ Q.—But mason and bricklayers cannot get in so much time as carpenters can 
they ? A.—No, not asarule. I have found, I may say, that our own trade is consi- 
dered the most disorganized trade in the various building trades; there seems to be 
always plenty of them about. That has been the case all through my life; we are 
always complaining and at the same time we are never getting better. There are 


always getting to be more in the field; [suppose they learn the trade because they 


like it; it is considered a genteeler trade than others and I have always come to the 
conclusion that we have to pay for our gentility. Jam well satisfied myself, 
however. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—Do you think you could get higher wages than you do if you were not organ- 
ized—if you had no Union? A.—Well, I dont know. Take for instance, when 
I was in London thirteen years ago, when I went there the wages were five shillings 
a day, six pence an hour. It is now, I think, nine pence or nine and a half pence. 
which is an advance of something like fifty per cent. But take where I was born in 
Elgin, Scotland, wages have increased according to what I am told by men now with 
me from Elgin—wages have increased, without any societies or anything of the sort, 
two hundred per cent., and as that is the case | do not know whether they have been 
the means of keeping up wages or not. I would not like to say, because I know plenty 
of trades which, without them, have increased their wages fully as much or more. 

Q.—In Toronto? A.—No. Take London, England; there is a great centre for 
Trades Unions; I belonged to them there myself. I was under the impression that 
they might be the means of keeping wages up, but then again, looking at other places 
at home where they have had no Union they have advanced journeymen’s wages from 
ten shillings, which was the rate in my time, until now they get thirty shillings. In 


London we had five shillings a day, or thirty shillings a week, and perhaps now they — 


don’t get more than two pounds. There is an instance of the two places, and we have 
different trades the same way. 

Q.—Have you any sick benefit or anything lke an insurance fund in your 
Union? A.—I don’t belong to any Carpenters’ Union; I belong to an independent 
Union which has perhaps 250 or 300 members that do not believe in strikes. We 
are called the Independent Labor Union. 

Q.—Do you work amicably with the men who do belong tothe Union ? A.—Yes. 
We want if possibie all to come into line together and live in a brotherly way; that 
is our meaning. . 

Q.—Do you know if the Carpenters’ Union has any sick benefit fund or an in- 
surance fund of any kind? A.—I believe they have; they use to have, but of course 
I do not know now. + 

Q. spoke of being engaged in several strikes; how many were you 
engaged in? A.—Take the first one in London, England ; I had fourteen months of 
it; that should have been enough to tame me, but I have been in every strike that has 
come in my way since. 


Q.—Well, take Toronto? A—TI have been in three strikes, besides different 


agitations we have had that have not been strikes. Of late there is an agitation 
comes as sure as SuMMer comes. 


Q.—What has been the cause of these strikes? A.—Well I could har ae explain — 


my own sentiments on them. 
Q. ave you struck for advances of wages? A.—Well, we struck for advances | 


and likewise for shorter hours ; both come tog ether very often. In fact in the strikes — 


I have been in in Toronto like many others I have har dly known what they were for. 


Q.—When these strikes have taken place have they been voted by the whole | 
of the men in session? A.—Not by the whole, because we never could get the whole 


or half of them together in the carpenters’ tr ade. 


Q.—Have they been the general sentiment of the carpenters? A.—Yes, I 


) 


jose it was, although the carpenters have always been loth to turn out to public 

ings or anything of that sort, so that would say that perhaps the majority were 
never there. It is seldom you see a meeting in Toronto attended by one-half the 
carpenters. 

Q.—And did those who did not turn out approve of the strike? A.—No, they 
are pretty well divided there. I believe that in Toronto there are two-thirds of them 
conscientiously against strikes. I know that some of my best friends, who are society 
-men, are against them, although they may go out on strike. 

Q. aah they are against strikes—a large number of them—from what influences 
are the strikes precipitated ? A.—Well, I don’t know. Of course, in the different 
Unions, the minority must always submit to the majority and if itis carried by the 
majority the rest have to feel satisfied ; that is the only reason. I have had to do so 
myself often, when I was opposed to anything of the sort, but [ went with them and 
stuck out with them because the majority were in favor of it. .Still that was the 
reason I left the Unions, I am sorry to say; I thought it was just as well to keep 
away and see if we could not fight more harmoniously outside, although when I was 
in the Union I supported them and stuck to them and when the majority of them 
were for going out of course I went too. 
| Q.—Have strikes been successful or unsuccessful ? A.—Well, I don’t know; 
They have been successful and unsuccessful too, The last strike was very unsuc- \ 
cessful. 

Q.— What was that for? A.—It was for an advance of wages—at least that was 
the principal thing. They were twelve weeks out on strike, and they commenced 
again on the same terms; in fact some went back on less wages instead of more. 

Q.—Was any allowance received from any fund by the strikers? A.— I do not 
know as to that; I was not amongst them and don’t know anything about their 
financial standing. . 

Q.—Was the last strike of which you spoke ordered by a large number of the 
men or were any special influences brought td bear upon the men? A.—Well, I don’t 
know. I went to one meeting to hear what the results would be; I think it was in 
this hall and it was decided that they could come to no conclusion. Then at another 
meeting it seems that the majority arranged for the strike but I did not know 
anything about it until Saturday when I saw the men in the shop picking up their 
tools. I suppose they thought I would not go out; so they did not say anything to 
me, but I heard that there was to be a general lockout. I went tomy employers and 
asked them if they were going to shut up the shop; I said “if you do Il want my 
money and I will go somewhere else; I want no man to lock me out.” Our 
association had arranged that we should not go on strike; we had arrangements 
made with the different employers for an advance of wages to men who are worthy 
of it at the first of next season after existing contracts were finished. However we 
kept on on the conclusion come to the previous night. 

Q.—Are many apprentices employed in the carpenters’ trade? A.—No, there 
are very few. 

Q.—Do many boys desire to be apprenticed to it ? A.— Well, no, I don’t think so. 

Q.—If a boy desires to be apprenticed is there any difficulty on his part in 
potting work? A.—No, not that 1 am aware of. 

Q.—As many as choose can enter the business? A.—It used to be the case the 
boys came and served their time. It is different now from my boyhood when we 
were indentured five years as I was. But I have seen boys who were to serve four or 
five or three years but after being there two years they left their employers and 
went somewhere else without serving out their time. Of course the employer 
cannot compel them and the employers. lose much in that way. Whether dispensing 
with indentures is a good system or not I do not know but I know that in my time 
we had to serve under indentures. 

| Q.—Do you think they learned their trade better in those days than those boys 
you mentioned who go from place to place? A.—I think so—far superior. 

Q.—And the men who learnt their trade in those days and who were indentured 


are better workmen than those not indentured ? A.—Taking my own trade which, is 
-made of different branches, they used to take it right through, whereas now it is more 
divided into different parts. Men who served their time as I did went right through 
it and were supposed to learn it. 

Q.—When any strike has been ordered and when there has been any difference 
of opinion between the men and the employer has there ever been any attempt at — 
arbitration ? A.—Yes, there has. I believe there has. 

Q.—And what has been the effect ? A.—Well, I do not know that they ever | 
came to anything. I think with regard to that, that the great difficulty is this: I 
have found fault myself, and I suppose others have on this question of wages. The 
different Trades Unions do not believe, many of them, in the grading system; they 
want to be paid alike. Now, if we are all equal in the sight of God, we are not in the 
sight of man; some men have more than others, and the weak mechanic has to go to 
the wall; in the time of prosperity, the good always have to pay for the bad, and 
when the hard times come, away go the bad ones and they are knocked about all — 
over the country like shuttlecocks. I think it would be better if the Trades Unions » 
would grade men according to ability, and then I think the masters and the men 
could settle all their difficulties in an amicable way. 

Q.—Is it possible to do so, do you think; would the poor workman be content 
to be put in the lower scale? A—Suppose that I give you an instance again. 
When | was in England twenty-five years ago—and no doubt the same thing exists 
now—lI have seen very good men coming from Scotland to England. I belonged to 
the Amalgamated Society, and have seen excellent men getting six pence an hour 
wages, but they were not worth it, many of them, at the rate which was paid for con- 
tracts. We got them into our societies, and then they would say: “ Let us work for 
one-half penny less an hour for six or twelve months, until we are accustomed to the 
trade.” Our societies would not allow them to do so, but, I thought myself then that 
it was rather cruel, and the result was that they were knocked about and could not 
get a job. There is no doubt that to-day there are plenty of men who would prefer 
working for less until they became masters of their trade to a certain extent. 

Q.—We have rather got away from the question of arbitration. Do you think 
that a court of arbitration, established by law and-one whose decisions would be final, 
would be a good thing as between employers and men? A.—I do, Sir. Yes, I have 
thought that for many a day. There should be something in the way of impartial 
arbitrators, and let their decision be final. At present we are going on in such a way 
that we have difficulties almost every year. | 

Q.—Do the carpenters of Toronto receive cash for their wages? A.—Yes, sir. 

Q.—There is no truck system? A.—Not that I am aware of. Wages have 
since I have come to this country always been paid in cash every fortnight. 

Q.—They are paid promptly, then, as a rule? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you think that weekly payments would be an improvement on fort- 
aba payments? A.—Well, I would just as soon have fortnightly payments 
myself. 

Q.—Is it not a disadvantage to a struggling man to be paid once a fortnight 
only? A.—It might be; I do not know, Iam sure, but I cannot see any disad- 
vantage. It is no disadvantage to me; in fact I think it is an advantage. 

Q.—On what day of the week are you generally paid? A.—Saturday. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—In the evening? A.—No, at dinner time; that is our way. 
By Mr. Freep :— . 


Q.—Do you think that is as good a day as any? A—No,I do not. I used to 
be paid on Thursdays when I worked for Mr. Gearing, and I prefer either Thursday 
or Friday. | 

Q.—Do you think that when the men are paid on Saturday they are apt to drink 
more than if paid on other days? AW—Oh,I don’t know; it might-be with some ; 
some men drink largely after they get money. 
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—Would it not be an advantage for the good wife to have the money on Satur. 


day, so that she might get the Sunday’s supplies? A—Friday or Thursday night 
- would be preferable for marketing ; it gives a chance for the Saturday market. 


Q.—Do you think it an advantage to have the drinking places closed on Saturday 


night? A.—I do; I go for that every time, although I am nota teetotaler. I go 


for closing them altogether if you like. 

Q.—Do you think there is less or more drinking amongst working people now 
than there was twelve or fifteen years ago? A.—Well, I fancy, perhaps, there is 
about the same. Of course, our population has increased so much since then that it 
is larger on the whole, but in proportion to the population I suppose there is not 
much difference. 

Q.—Is the shop you work in run by machinery? A.—No, sir. 

By Mr. ARMstTRONG :— 


Q.—What is your opinion of the present lien law; is it a benefit to the work- 
ingmen? A.—I think itis, but I never had any occasion to avail myself of it. I 
have heard some say that it was no good. I know of a case where a man went down 
to the registry office and paid adollar to get it registered, and a month or two 
afterwards he said it was no good; that it did not avoid difficulty, but whether that 
was the fault of the law or of the party who applied for it, I don’t know. In another 
case where the employer went away and did not pay his men, two of them got liens 
on the building, and though they got their money it was only after five or six months, 
and I do not know if they gotit all then. I could not say if the law is of much benefit 
or not. 

By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Do you know whether in consequence of the lien law a weak man finan- 
cially would be enabled to get a contract? A.—Well, I do not know; I am not 


aware GL 1. 


By Mr. ArMsTRONG :— 
Q—wWere there interviews took place towards a settlement between the em- 


ployers and the employees before the strike you speak of ? A.—I think there were. 


Q.—And after they had the strike they tried to arbitrate? A.—As I said previ- 
ously the grading of wages is a difficulty. They want to fix a certain wage, and I 


~ suppose the employers would not agree to it, and such being the case they considered 


there was nothing to arbitrate upon. I believe it was said that if the carpenters 
would come to the grading system they could have settled the affair very nicely, but 
when you put all the men on the same scale that is where the difficulty exists. 
Q.—In the carpenter’s trade is a certain notice given before a raise of wages is 
asked ? A.—TI think there is six months, but being out of the society myself I cannot 


_ speak with certainty. | 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Do you know the condition of the machinery in those carpenter shops in 
which there is machinery ? Is it properly protected so as to avoid accidents? A.— 
Yes, all the shops I have been in. When I was in Gearing’s, J. D. Smith’s and Jac- 
ques and Hay’s everything seemed to be secure. 

Q.—But that shop was altogether furniture manufacture? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— © 


Q.—Of course it is only within the past few years that the carpenters have com- 
menced to organize. Has organized labor among them benefited them in any respect 
with regard to increase of wages or the shortening of hours of labor? A.—Well, in 
shortening the hours it may have. A good many of us outside wanted eight hours ‘ 
we tried hard for that for a long time, and we think that we outside have been the 
means of getting the nine-hour arrangement. 

Q—We have in Toronto an English Society, an American Brotherhood and also 
an Independent Labor Union. What is its object chiefly—that is, the one you 


belong to? A.—Chiefly to dispense with strikes; but if any member chooses to go 
on strike he can do so; he is free to go, but as a body we cannot go on strike. But 
an individual can be a member and still go on strike. We had two or three of our 
members who went out on strike, and we left them free to act for themselves. 

- Q.—You have not got a minimum rate of wages? A.—No. For instance, if we 
find that a member is worth a little more than he gets, we uphold him in asking for 
higher wages. 

Q.—How do you uphold him? A.—Well, employers ask us what we think of 
them, and we conscientiously tell them, and if we see another party who wants a 
good man we recommend him, and he can go and get a fair price. 

Q.—You would not call that a strike? A.—No. 

Q.—It is just this, that if you do not get the wages you want you go somewhere 
else? A—If we think a man is worth more than he 1s getting and the employer 
will not pay it, he can go somewhere else. There is no strike there. That is just as 
much as I would do personally myself. If I thought I should get better wages I 
would give my present employer a chance, and if he would not pay me I would | give 
another man a chance to engage me. 


By Mr. WaAuLsH :— 


Q.—I understand you have a grading rule? A.—Yes. 

Q.—That is one of your standard rules? A—Yes, we donot expect men who 
have not been long in the trade to receive the same wages as men who have been in 
it all their lives. We-do not expect a careless man to receive ‘the same pay as a 
man who is always trying to be master of his trade. .Some men are always careless; 
the principal thing they think about is their pay. 

Q.—How long have you been connected with that independent organization ? 
A.—About a year or fifteen months. 

Q.—How have you found it work? A.—Very well, indeed. 


By Mr. Heaxzs :— 


Q.—How many members have you? A.—250 or 300, bricklayers, masons and 
carpenters. We do not have any particular meeting night except during an agitation, 
or at time of strikes, or anything of that kind. We had meetings last year twice a 
week. Otherwise we meet in the house of one or other of our members, and consult 
together. 

(.—Are there any benefits received from that organization? A.—No, not any 
particular advantages. We pay simply twenty-five cents in three months perhaps ; 
after that just enough to keep us together. If there is any agitation in the trade we 
_ send a post card to each member, and that secures entrance to the hall of meeting. 
Q.—But you really believe that or ganization of some nature, even of the nature 

of your own society, is necessary for the protection of the laboring man? A.—I do; 
most decidedly. 

Q.—And the organization to which you belong you think is the best among 
them? A.—Well, of course, we are only forming now; we do not know what it will 
be for some time to come. 

Q.—Do you think that those organizations which bind their members not to 
work at less than a certain meee have any effect or bearing upon yourselves in 
securing work for your men? A.—Well, I am not aware that they do. 

Q. — They have never attempted to prevent your men from working? A.—WNo, 
they have not, as I said before. 


By Mr. WatsH :— 


Q.—What I want to understand is, are you more likely by that system to get 
work for your own people on account of these organizations, or on account of being 
under a system of organizations? A.—Quite likely. 

Q.—So, in reality, though yours is not the same as their organization, you do 
benefit by their organization ‘ 1? “A.—I do not know what their benefits are. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Does the fact that they are well organized give you better wages or benefit 
you indirectly? A.—Well, I am not aware of it. 

Q.—There is a great deal of machinery used now in carpenter work, is there not ? 
A.—Too much, [ think. 

Q.—Has it had the effect of driving carpenters out of work? A.—Well, I do not 
know, but no doubt doing so much has kept inferior carpenters in the field. I 
believe if there was not so much machinery there would be better mechanics, better 
pay, and steadier employment. 

Q.—Do unskilled workmen work at machines? A.—I am not aware that they 
do. I suppose that after a few months they soon get skilful enough to run any of 
the different machines. 

By Mr. Heakes :— 


Q.—I suppose that manufactured articles in factories can be produced cheaper 
by machinery than by hand, for instance, doors, sashes and blinds? A.—Well, I say 
that I can make them as cheap. In Torontol have gone to men, and told them that 
I would take all the sashes and windows that they had, and have told them when 
they said that I could not do it, togo to the lowest shop in Toronto, and that I would 
do it cheaper. When wages were $1.60 a day I got $1.75 a day for such work. 

().—Has the use of machinery lowered your wages? A.—Well, it may have; I 
think it would employ more in the winter time, that is, shop hands. 

Q.—Has it lessened the price per hour? A.—I do not think that machinery has 
lowered wages, but, I say that if there were no machine shops at all we could get as 
much work without them. . 

Q.—The question is this, does the mechanic earn as much as he did before the 
introduction of machinery? A.—There is no doubt he earns more, but whether that 
is the cause I do not know. 


By Mr. Wats :— 


Q.—With regard to your taking a contract for doors and windows and work of 
that kind, you are well aware that you might be a very good carpenter yourself at 
_these things; you are aware that there are some men who can put up and finish 
doors and sashes, when there are other men who would be considered good carpen- 
ters in going through a house, but who would not be able to make the same wages as 
you would on a particular kind of work? A.—That is so. 

Q.—Though they might be equal to you in other kinds of work in going through 
ahouse? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Now, these men you do not class as the men you would put in at the lower 
rate of wages than that at which you work just because you are aware that a man 
accustomed to make sashes can make them like pop work, while another man who is 
a good carpenter at putting up and finishing would take double the time to make a 
sash that the other man would. A.—Yes, certainly. 

Q.—Take for instance, stair building. It was almost a trade of itself in the old 
country ; very few men that were general carpenters could handle that class of work 
at all. Many men in the association might be good carpenters, and be able to go 
through a house fully, and yet not strike out the lines required in winding stairs or 
anything of that kind. What we want to get at is the custom of the trade as regards 
- good men in every branch of house work? A.—That is what I speak of, the average 
man all through. I do not take a man who can do only a certain part. 

Q.—Comparing your labor in getting out stair work; taking labor in competition 
with machinery while a good man may do certain work almost as fast as machinery, 
yet do you think, taking all through, taking the twists of the stairs or anything of 
that kind, do you think that you could compare with machinery? A.—I do not 
believe I can, but I believe those acquainted with it could do it as well. Before ma- 
chinery came in I have seen the work as well done as it is now. 

‘ Q.—Yes, and better, I grant you that; but can you do it as quickly? A.—Cer- 
tainly not. 
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Q.—Or for the same price? A—No, I could not; I am only speaking of certain 

people who do nothing else; it is like a trade by itself. 
By Mr, FREED :— 

Q.—Is carpenter work, house fitting, stair fitting, &., more elaborate than it 
used to be? A.—Yes, it is in Toronto. 

Q.—Does the use of machinery encourage this elaborateness of work? A.—It is 
quite likely. 

Q.—You think that if machinery has taken some work from the men it has on 
the other hand created work? A.—We are all right in the summer time. The ques- 
tion is what is best to employ the great majority through the winter, and if we had 
less machinery and more manual labor there would be a better chance in that way. 
A great many more would have a chance, and, besides, there would be better mechanics, 


whereas the machines do so much role that the men get careless as to certain parts 
of their work. 


By Mr, ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—But in the absence of that condition of things do you not think that the short- 
ness of the hours of labor would give more work? It is almost impossible, you know, 
to stop the onward march of machinery. A.—The shortening of the hours of labor I 
look on like this: Take the summer months here. There is always a certain amount 
of work to be done in Toronto, and men are more employed, but the trouble is that 
there are so many holidays, and so much wet weather. I would not find fault with 
shortening the hours of labor; I am an eight-hour man, but I never find fault with a 
man who works ten hours. When the work gets slacker, make the hours six or seven ; 
make whatever may be necessary to take up the labor whenever the men are begin- 
ning to get idle. 

By Mr. Heaxkes :— 

Q.—Do you know the percentage of idle men in your trade in Toronto? A.—I 
believe it would be as much as one-half any way. ; 

Q.—Do you not keep a recordin your Union? A.—I think there must be one- 
half of them at any rate. 

Q.—You would be surprised to learn that three per cent. was the outside last 
winter? A.—Do you mean idle men? 

Q.—Yes? A—What do you mean by winter? 


Q.—I mean that three per cent. would be the average, taking it from the 15th of 


November to the Ist of April? A.—Our firm employ perhaps on an average, twenty 
to thirty men, and I know they are about as honorable a firm of employers as there 
is in the city. I have seen them keep on work at a disadvantage to keep the men 
employed, and I know that there is an average of ten per cent. unemployed in the 
winter. Perhaps a good day may come now and then, but that is not steady work ; 
perhaps a day or a couple of days in the week or something like that. . 

Q.—Yes, at your shop, but do not they get work elsewhere? A.—They cannot 
get it at the shops, because we work in our shop in as cold weather as any one else. 

Q.—Do you think that one-half the men in your trade in Toronto are idle in the 
winter? A.—I do. Unless it is weather like this that is the case; I am speaking of 
the weather which is very severe. You cannot get men to shingle when the thermo- 
meter is ten degrees below zero, and the last two or three years have been the worst 
I have seen in Toronto; the winters have been very long and severe. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Do you know any employing carpenters in Toronto who give any proportion — 


of their profits, over and above wages, to their workmen? A—No, I do not. 
Q.—Have you given any thought to that matter? A.—TI have often thought it 
would be a very good thing if we could co-operate together in that way, and I do not 
see why it should not be done. Iam afraid though, that when the end of the year 
showed a balance of profit it would be all right, but if there were a loss then it would 


a 


be all wrong, and I fancy a good many would like to know before they commenced 
how the employer was going to come out, so that I am afraid we could not get it to 
work very well. 

Q.—Are any contracts required of you when you go to work for an employer, or 
do you simply say that you will go to work at a certain rate of wages? A.—I never 
asked, except when I came to Toronto, what the general rate of wages was, but at my 
pay day if I thought I was worth as much as another man, and did not get it, I could 
go somewhere else. 

Q.—I asked you if your employer has ever required any contract from you. 
A.—No. 

Q.—Do you know of any such thing being done in your trade? A.—No. 


By Mr. Watse :— 


Q.—Are there two or three rates of wages for carpenters at the present time in 
Toronto? A.—Yes. | 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q.—How many rates are recognized by your society ? A.—I suppose there are 
two. 

Q.—Have you any knowledge of a document signed by the employers of Toronto 
fixing those rates? A.—Only by hearsay. Of course, I have not belonged to the 
Union long. | 

Q.—Did you ever hear that agreement read at a public meeting in Toronto ? 
A.—I think I have ; it was supposed to be one at any rate. 

Q.—How was that agreement arrived at? A.—I do not know. I forget. 

Q. Was it by arbitration or conciliation? A.—I pretty well forget that, but I 
believe there are two or three sides to that question. 

Q.—Did the employers meet the men in any way? A.—I do not think they did. 
If I understand the matter aright they sent word to the men that they had nothing te 
arbitrate about. The principal grievance was about the grading, and the employers 
said: “If you want to make the men all alike, and we want to grade them there is 
nothing to arbitrate about. 

Q.—I am speaking now of July, 1886, when an arrangement was arrived at be- 
_ tween the master carpenters and the association—the Journeymen Carpenter’s Asso- 

ciation. Do you remember the agreement being signed? A.—TI do not. 
Q.—Do you remember the meetings held in the Temperance Hall? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Well, did the employers meet their men on that occasion? A.—lI do not 
think they did. But I cannot say anything about these writings. 
Q.—You were present when that agreement was brought about? AW—Yes, I 
attended all their meetings as I do now. 
Q.—You do not think the employers met their men? A.—TI do not think they 
-did then, but they gave reasons; I think a deputation went tothem. The employers 
wrote us asking us to meet them. The employers, of course, did not go to the meet- 
ing, but there was correspondence or private interviews. 
Q.—Then there have been efforts made in Toronto to settle disputes by concilia- 
tion? A.—Yes. 
().—And have those efforts ever succeeded ? A.—No. 
Q.—At least you have no knowledge of their succeeding? A.—No, they never 
seemed to come together and settle anything. 
- Q—How was the nine-hour movement settled? Was it by astrike? AW—No. 
I remember I went down and spoke for myself, and then others came. I said I wanted 
the nine-hour system, and then our bosses said they did not mind. 

Q.—Was there any agreement drawn between the master carpenters and the 
journeymen about that nine-hour movement? A.—Not that I am aware of. 

Q.—Because you were not present at the time, is that it? A.—I did not say but 
that there might be. I did not attend meetings with regard to the nine-hour 
movement, but some of the amalgamated brotherhood were not for going into the 


shop, and nities spoke about it, and I went in for myself, and my employers said they 
did not care if it was eight hours, if they did not have to pay for it. 

Q.—You think conciliation in Toronto has been a failure? A.—I do. 

Q.—Is there any convict labor in Toronto in your trade? A—They speak 
about the Central Prison, but I am not aware as to that. I have heard of the 
existence of different trades in the Central Prison, but whether it amounts to much I 
do not know. I am not aware of having seen anything out of the place come 
through my hands. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Has there ever been any co-operative industry among the carpenters? Have 
the workingmen amongst the carpenters ever co-operated to do work on their own 
account? A.—No, they have talked about it, but I do not think it ever came to any- 
thing. 

By Mr. HeaKes :— 


Q.—What are the sanitary arrangements in connection with the different shops 
and factories that you have worked in ia. ely good; nothing to complain of. I 
speak, of course of Jacques and Hay’s, and Gearing’s, J. D. Smith’s, where I have been; 
they seem to be all right. Jacques and Hay’s was the best I ever saw; the closets 
there had hose by which the water could be put on 30 as to cleanse them right out. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—You think that everything necessary was done as far as they were con- 
cerned? A—Yes. 


By Mr. HeaKes :— 


Q.—What is the condition of the workingmen’s dwellings? A.—Those I am 
sequainted with live comfortable enough; of course, some of them may have a pretty 
hord time through misfortunes or things ‘of that kind. 


By Mr. ARMstTRONG :— 


(.—You believe that the apprentice system hasa tendency towards making good 
workmen? A.—Yes,I believe that indenturing a boy with a good employer is a 
good thing; I believe in serving on time, and [ think it was really a mistake doing 
away with the indenturing system, because boys can now go away after serving a 
year or two to another place, perhaps because they get a little more a week. This is 
really an injustice to an employer, and even to other fellow workingmen; and these 
boys are a class who a year or two afterwards will be agitating perhaps, and get a 
whole gang to go out on strike. 


By Mr. Watsu :— 


Q.—Do you think that as a general rule the workingmen with whom you have 
been associated are anxious about doing their work well for their employers? A.— 
Yes, I do. 

Q.—Have you ever been connected with any employing firm where there was 
any system of fining the men for any breach of duty ? A.—No, never. 

Q.—Such as neglect of hours? A.—No, not in Toronto. 

Q.—Have you known of it in any other place than Toronto? A.—Yes, I heard 
of one shop at London, and two at Aberdeen, Scotland. In going into a shop there 
were regulations hung up which you had to abide by, but, of course, it was optional 
whether you went to work or not. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Do many men with whom you are acquainted save money? A.—Yes. 
Q.—How do they invest that money? A.—In the Post Office Savings Bank; a 
good many do that. 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—And not in dwelling-houses? A.—I speak of some single men who have 
saved a good bit of money in the Post Office Savings Bank, and in the course of time 
have done what a great many others ought to do, take wives and settle down to pay 
taxes. It is a great evil amongst carpenters that they do not marry early enough, 
and if two-thirds of the carpenters of Toronto were married men to-day they would 
have something to think of besides wealth, and that would do more to end disputes 
and strikes than anything else. 

Q.—You say they put their savings in the Post Office Savings Banks. Is that 
any advantage? A.—I do not know as to that. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—They get a greater rate of interest I suppose; do they not get four per cent. ? 


By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—Or is it that they have better security? A.—Yes, I suppose there is; I 
think itis better than one or two of the banks of Toronto were proved to be last 
week. A good many carpenters are strangers when they come here. I know two 
or three, who came here the last year or two from Scotland and others from London; 
they had a little money with them which they wanted to invest, and they asked me 
the best bank to put it in, and I told them that there was.one bank I thought was 
sure enough, and that was the Post Office Savings Bank, at any rate until they got 
acquainted with the country, and then they would know better how to invest their 
money. 

Q.—Have you any co-operative building societies in Toronto? A.—WNo, I do not 
think so. 


W. A. Dovatas, Toronto, called and sworn. 


- By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—What is your occupation? A.—TI am assistant manager of a Loan Company. 
I have prepared what I wish to say in written form, and if you have no objections [ 
would prefer giving my evidence in that way. I may say that I come here as a re- 
 presentative of the Anti-Proverty Society. 

(The witness then read the following paper). 

To the Labor Commission from the Anti-Proverty Society. 

In addressing you on the Labor problem we shall take the liberty of calling your 
attention to some facts respecting your present methods of distributing the products 
of labor. 

Let two men settle on different sections of land. Years pass by, the one section 
continues to be a farm while the other has become the centre of a populous city. The 
farmer ends a lifetime of toil with a property valued from $3,000 to $5,000; the land 
owner has a property that may be worth a thousand times that sum. The service of 
toil rendered by the farmer has been vastly in excess of that of the land owner; but 
the reward of the latter has been enormously larger than that of the former. It would 
not be difficult to multiply examples to prove that reward is not merely not in pro- 
portion to production but that it is inversely so. That part of society which produces 
the most must be contented with the smallest share of the product. 

In discussing this subject it is necessary to point out that there are two kinds of 
values marked by clear lines of distinction. 
if The laborer plants some seed, say that of the cotton plant. He tends the grow- 

ing plant, picks the wool, spins, weaves, and at last furnishes a finished garment. This 
is the production of one kind of value. 

The characteristics of this form of value are: 

Ist. Toil needed in its production. 
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2nd. The production of a commodity that did not exist in that form before,—an 
addition to the wealth ofthe world. 

3rd, The disappearance of this commodity when consumed or worn out. 

Ath. Toil again needed for its renewal. 

And this must go on forever—toil producing, wealth produced, wealth consumed, 
toil again necessary to maintain the needed supply. 

The other kind of value shows its characteristics most prominently in the case of 
land, and these characteristics manifest themselves very markedly in the growth ofa 
city or town. When the population is small the value of the land is low; as popula- 
tion increases, values advance, and so long as population remains round that spot, the 
values continue. Note the wide distinction between this kind of value and the values 
of labor-produced commodities. 

1st. Does it require toil for its production? No. 

2nd. Does it indicate an increase of wealth? Does it appear with the production 
of some new commodity that had no existence in that form before? No. 

3rd. Does the value disappear with consumption? Does it wear out? No. 

Ath. Is toil necessary for the maintenance or restoration of this value? No. 

Four characteristics can be affirmed of the value of food, clothing, machinery, 
&e.; namely, toil, increased wealth, transient duration, and toil for restoration. None 
of these characteristics can be affirmed of that value which comes to land from the 
crowding of population. © 

When a number of toilers bring to market garments valued at a thousand dollars, 
they bring the clearest evidence that they have rendered the wealth of the world 
more abundant by the amount of that commodity. 

When a man obtains an acre of land at a value of one dollar or fifty dollars, and 
through the crowding of population that acre becomes worth a thousand dollars or it 
may be a hundred thousand dollars, can that man show that he has made any addi- 
tion to the wealth of the world? Not by any means, but the very reverse. 

As population increases, land becomes more scarce, the people are poorer in land. 

The toil-produced values are a sign of increased wealth; the increased values of 
land caused by increase of population. are a sign of diminution of wealth, an evidence 
that land has become more scarce. 

Hitherto our laws have almost if not altogether ignored the difference between 
these two kinds of values. The effects of this oversight in our laws may be now 
pointed out. , 

When land has been patented, not merely did the patentee obtain security for 
the possession of his own improvements; but he became almost absolute owner of all 
the value that might accrue to that land ‘from any source. He was thus possessed of 
the power to appropriate not merely the value produced by himself, but the value 
that accrued from the improvements of others, or from the increased demand caused 
by increase of population. 

Mark, therefore, what has taken place at every spot where population has centred. 

As land values increase without toil for their production, and as the so-called 
owner of the land is allowed to appropriate this value without limit, therefore, these 
so-called owners may become wealthy without toil. 

As the land value increases without the production of any new commodity, with- 
out any increase of acreage, so the land owner may become wealthy without producing 
any wealth; he may take and not make; he becomes rich, but does not enrich in 
return, 

As land values increase with increased scarcity of land, with increased impover- 
ishment of this commodity, the land owner becomes rich in consequence of the 
impoverishment of the rest of the community. 

As land values continue for all time so long as population remains round that 
centre, and as these values require no toil for their maintenance or renewal, the land 
owner who secures a town site, obtains the power of living without toil, and he is 
empowered by our laws to pass this power on to his heirs and assigns forever. 

The practical effect of our land laws is to-place almost absolute power over the 
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land with all its possibilities in the hands of one part of the community, with the 


power of excluding the other portion ; and we find the result on this continent pre- 
cisely the same as in the old world: poorly paid toil at one end and superfluous 


wealth with no toil at the other. 


We can no more dispense with toilthan we can walk on Ri air. By giving the 


absolute possession of land, by allowing the owners to appropriate all the value, we 


thus permit one portion of the community to appropriate a value that they did not 
produce, and a value which permits them to live without toil; consequently, all the 


toil needed for the maintenance of society and the maintenance of government, must 


be performed by the rest of the community. 


As the increase of value of a lot of land caused by i increase of population is not 
an increase of commodities and consequently not an increase of wealth, what is the 


meaning of the increased wealth of the land owner? He has no more land, he 
produces nothing more, perhaps less—whence, then, comes his increased wealth ? 


‘There is only one source; namely, the product. of other people’s toil. His increased 


income means the diminished income of the toiler, Some of the ground rentals in 
Toronto in the last fifty years have increased twenty-five fold. The land owner has 


‘done nothing to the increase of this value, but labor, whether of the brain or hand, 


must surrender to him twenty-five times the amount it had to surrender formerly. 
When the shoemaker offers to the tailor shoes in exchange for clothes, there is an 
exchange whereby each is mutually enriched. When population increases, and land 
becomes relatively more scarce the exchange between the landowners and the 
occupants is not one of mutual enrichment; but enrichment of the one by the 


- impoverishment of the other. 


The immense effect this method of land tenure has on the rate of wages, we may 
observe by noting the product of the poorest land occupied. In the back townships of 
the province there are certain occupied lands so barren that they yield no rent. The 
product is so scant that with very hard toil the occupant can obtain little if any more 


than sufficient to maintain a very meagre subsistance. In the more favored districts 
_where the soil is more fertile rent appears varying on agricultural lands from one to 


five dollars per acre. In the neighborhood of Toronto market gardens rent as high as 


_ $20 per acre. In the best part of the city rentals vary from $25,000 to $40,000 per 


acre. The variation of annual land value is from nothing in the poorest land to $40,000 


per acre in the best. 


Let the laborer on the poorest farm traverse from Et poorest land to the best, 
will he be any better off? As arule, no. 
The productiveness of his labor will vary enor “Nunn On the poorest land it is 


small, on the best it may be enormous, but the laborer enjoys not the benefit of the 


| increase. 


By our present land tenure the land owner appropriates all the advantages of 


location, and the laborer can obtain no more than he could obtain by tilling the free, 
_ no-rent, barren lands. 


But the margin of cultivation is determined by population. Our population is 


‘ comparatively sparse, but it is increasing rapidly. From about five million on this 


continent at the beginning of this century y population has increased to about seventy 
million, Every twenty-five years population doubles. 
In another generation with the population increased to 150 million, must it not 


_ be inevitable that cultivation will be crowded back to poorer land? With such 


: 


_ kept above its level. 


_ crowding back must not wages inevitably fall; for they cannot be maintained any 
higher than the product of the poorest land cultivated, any more than water can be 


We feel no hesitation in urging upon your notice these facts as being incom- 


‘ parably the most important factors in determining the condition of the labore er. 


When population was sparse and unoccupied land still abundant, the power of 


_ the land owners to appropriate the product of the toiler was compar atively small— 
- ground rentals were low. With every increase of population his power increases— 


Pi 


toil must surrender more. With every increase of population, whether native or by 
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immigration, the obligation of the toiler grows. It is a growing debt, an increasing — 


obligation, which no amount of industr y, no amount of thrift can possibly discharge ; 
an everlasting mortgage which dooms one part of society to everlasting toil and — 
everlasting poverty—can any inventive genius devise mechanism skilful enough, 
organize labor wisely enough, exercise industry enough, co-operate with wisdom 
enough, to get rid of this crushing, never-ending obligation ? There is but one remedy. 

All these facts point to but one conclusion, namely, the appropriation of the 


ground rentals for public purposes—a simple land tax and the abolition of all other — 


taxes. 

To produce a garment requires the combined labor of a host of producers—from 
the cotton planter, to the saleswoman in the store. Justice and our laws insist that 
the value of this garment belongs to every one who _ has aided in its production, 
transportation or exchange. 

To give a value of half a million dollars to an acre of land in the centre of 
Toronto requires the combined presence of one hundred thousand people; does not 
justice and should not our laws equally insist that this land value should belong to 
these who cause the value ? 

Let this value be appropriated as at present, and the permanent degradation of 
the toiler is inevitable. We simply ask that the values caused by the community shall 
be appropriated by the community for common purposes, and that the individual 
should be allowed to retain all that he produces except that portion that he would 
have to surrender for his advantage of location. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Of how many members is your society composed? A.—Well, we started 
just a few months ago and I think we have between forty and fifty members.. 

Q.—Have you any branches? A.—There are branches but we have not yet put. 
ourselves in communication with them; it is a comparatively new movement, and I 
cannot tell to what extent it has gone. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Is your society independent or is it connected with a central society? 
A.—We are independent, receiving no charter or anything else of that kind; in fact 
we make it very independent by admitting everybody who comes along and pays. 
the fees. 


By the CHarrMAN :— 


Q.—You propose that the land should be taxed to pay all the expenses? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Municipal and general? A.—Yes. : 

Q.—Provincial and Dominion? A.—Yes. I should perhaps be a little more 
general. In specifying the values which accrue to land there are other commodities. 
such aS mines, water-powers and perhaps some others—natural commodities, 
with which the Creator has endowed the globe and which, being given by 
the Creator, belong to the whole community and should not be appropriated by any 
one class. ‘Land, however, is the pr incipal one, though there are afew other commo- 
dities in the same categor y. 

Q.—You would tax the value of the land but not the improvements? A.—Yes,. 

Q.—What is the original value of an acre of land in Toronto? A—My wife’s 
grand father sold land for about four dollars an acre sixty or seventy years ago. 

@.—And before that time it was worthless? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And you would put the tax at four dollars an acre on all the land? A.—Yes. 
on that particular piece of land at that time say four or five per cent., or whatever 
rate might be necessary to pay the tax. 

Q.—-What would be the revenue from Toronto ? A.—I have not made an 
estimate of that. 

Q.—Have you any statistics to show what the expenses of municipal, provincial 
or Dominion Government would be? A.—No. 
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Q.—Then really you don’t know what amount on the land per acre would be re- 


quired for Toronto to pay its share? A.—I don’t know whether it should be put 


three or four or five per cent.; I have made no estimate of that kind. 

Q.—What are the taxes now upon real property in Toronto? A.—It borders 
close on two per cent.; nominally it is about one and a-half per cent., but if you add 
the local improvement tax it amounts to about two per cent. 


By Mr. Freep :— 
Q.—Including the school tax? A.—Yes. : 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 


@.—Take for instance the Queen’s Hotel; there is a vacant lot on each side of 
it; you would tax the vacant lots the same as the occupied? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And you would tax the laborer’s dwellings the same as the Queen’s Hotel ? 
A.—I would tax the two lots in precisely the same way. 


By Mr. CiarKk :— 
Q.—And how would you tax land in the country ? A.—Simply on its value— 
independent of improvements. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Does not the society as its principles are set forth by Henry George really 
amount to a confiscation of land property? A.—Not at all. 
Q.—I think that is what he proposes? A.—No, you are mistaken, quite 


mistaken. 


Q.—I think his idea comes to confiscation? A.—No, itis simply a question of 
what is property. 
By Mr. WAtsH :— 
_ Q—Taking another view of labor—the fisherman is alaborer to a greater extent ? 
A.—Yes. 
 Q—Well, what would be done in his case ? A.—Well, he has got to have a place 
to land and dry his fish; they all pay rent somewhere. 
— Q—But he must take the fish before drying them? A.—Yes, certainly, but 
still he must have a place to land them. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
| Q.—Supposing I bought a property a year ago and pay for it; is it to be taken 
away from me for the benefit of the community > A—Not at all. 

Q.—Take the Queen’s Hotel? A.—At present you have to pay so much to the 
Government every year for the privilege of living in the place, so instead*of charging 
you on the hotel we would place the tax on the land and leave the hotel free. 

Q.—You do not go further than that? A.—No. 

Q.—That is a very modified torm of Henry George’s view? A.—Well, I do not 


care what Henry George says, that is my view. 


b 


Q— When you talk about poverty, &c., how many original owners are there 


here in Toronto, or their representatives ? A.—I could not give you any idea. 


~ Q.—You speak ¢ venerally of those who have benefited from the toil of others ? 
A.—I know of a few “where the land has been in the family fora great many years, 
but only a few. 

Q.—Now what is the proportion of vacant lots held by the people who are not 
rich, and those who are rich, as we might say? A.—TI could not say; the bulk of 
the land around Toronto for the last few years has been grabbed by land speculators. 

Q.—Was there not a boom a few years ago in which there were many who lost 
money? A.—Yes. 

Q.—<And should they not be recompensed? A.—No, not at ai we would put 
it such a way that there would be no losing or gaining. 

Q.—But we are talking of the man who has bought property subject to the laws. 
I have been following the “elections in New York, and at one of the meetings Mr. 
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George was interrupted by one man who said the grandfather of my neighbor left 
him. United States bonds, and he claims to have a right and interest in that property, 
and Mr. George said certainly. The man went on to say my grandfather left me a 
farm and I think I have a right to it. Henry George said no, because your grand- 
father never had a title to it? A—That is not the answer I would give. 

Q.—Well, [do not want to argue with you at all, I only wish to know the facts ? 
A.—Well, if you were to ask me I would say the improvements on your farm should 
undoubtedly be yours against the world, but the value on your farm so far as it has 
been given by society should be taken by society for taxation. The improvements 
should belong to the individual, but so far as society gives value to the land so far 
should that value be taxed. So faras the Anti-Poverty Society has declared itself 
that is the one point upon which we are all agreed. 

Q.—If you make the tax equal, if for instance you were to tax the property at 
the Queen’s Hotel of which I spoke, in the way you propose, putting the tax on the 
whole property at the same price, would you increase the tax onthe land? A.— 
could not tell without finding out what his taxes are now. 

Q.—That is the whole point I think—that is whether under your system the 
proprietor would not have to make it up by increased rents? A.—I did not under- 
stand your question. You mean that if we increased his tax he would increase the 
charges on his customers ? 

Q.—Yes? A.—Asrule he would not; asa rule the man who owns the land 
would have to pay the taxes. Take the land we are now on, it was valued at four 
hundred dollars a foot, not long ago; if the city doubled the tax the owner could not 
get over four hundred dollars for it and he would not charge more rental. 

Q—Why? A.—The reason is that the tendency everywhere is for every man 
to push up the value to its highest limit; he takes all he can get for it and if the 
Government steps in and takes a portion that would not enable him to increase the 
price. Further there is a large amount of land held by a lot of speculators who pre- 
vent the rest of society from getting at this land until the purchasers submit to their 
charges. Put on a ground rental in the form of a tax and they would have to drop it. 

Q.—If you go that far that would be decided by statisties, but if you put on 
merely a confiscatory rent it is a question whether the speculators would not go on 
and keep the property and increase the value? A.—Well, in many cases where they 
tried to get a revenue— 

Q.—But they pay taxes? A.—Yes, but not the taxes they should pay. 


Q.—That, however, is a matter for the Council ? A.—They don’t pay the taxes. 


we p:opose they should. 


Q.—There is the difficulty ; we want to know what taxes you propose and that _ 


you cannot tell us? A.—Well, take the land outside of Toronto held for speculative 
purposes ; it is now taxed at a nominal value. I know of one piece of land the sale 
of which was refused a few days ago at $450,000, but it has not been taxed at any- 
thing like three per cent. on that, for our law does not say that the owner should pay 
full rental value. What we propose is that he should pay the full rental value to the 
city or the municipality. 

Q.—You mean not only that this should apply to cities, but throughout the whole 
country? A.—Yes. 

Q.—But it comes to the same thing; if it is not confiscated then the value of the 
property increases? A.—My point—the one we want to bring forward—is the impor- 
tant effect this would have on the labor question. 


Q.—What we want to know, and I have said more than J intended on the ques- — 


tion, the important point to me at least is to know what, according to your informa- — 
tion, the amount of rent would be; supposing your proposition should be carried into — 
effect on the Ist of January, 1888, what would be the effect in the value of land ? © 


A.—It would diminish the value of land. 


Q.—Then the important point to ascertain would be what the taxes would be on 
the property in Toronto, on the Ist of January, 1888, and what he paysnow. A.—I 


could not answer that question. 
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Q.—That seems to be the whole question. 
By Mr. Wausx :— 


Q.—Take the case of two farmers whose farms lie alongside of each other ; the 
owner of one is an industrious man who improves his property toa very great extent. 
Well, after ten years that tarm is worth perhaps four times as much as the other, 
though they were of equal value when they started out. How would you manage in 
a case of that kind? A.—I would tax both the same. 

Q.—But the farm owned by the man who improved his land would be much 
more valuable than the other ? A.—Yes, and the improvements would be his and 
should be free from taxes, 


Q.—Then, for his thrift and industry you would make him pay just the same as 
the other man? A—WNo. . 


Q.—But his farm is worth more ? A.—Certainly ; you should not put a tax on 
his industry and thrift. 


By the CHarrman :-— 


Q.—But you are doing that ; you are taxing the man who has worked hard to 
improve his farm and making him pay the same taxes as the man who has perhaps 
been drunk half the time ? A.—Perhaps I do not understand the question. If one 
man is taxed on four thousand dollars I would tax the other on four thousand dollars, 


By Mr. Wats :-— 


Q.—Supposing that these farms were both composed of wild land at first, in ten 
years one increased four fold and the other is worth not much more perhaps than the 
day it was bought, for the want of work ? A.—Then I would tax that precisely the 
same. 

By the CHarrman :— 
° €. 

Q.—And therefore you would tax the industry of the man who worked? A—No. 

By Mr. Wausu :-— 

Q.—If that farm were to be gold to-morrow it would be worth four times as 
much as the other? A.—Yes. 

Q.—That would not be according to your own theory? A.—If the one man 
pays forty dollars taxes I would make the other pay the same. 

Q.—Supposing that one man’s farm is worth only forty dollars while the other 
man’s by his industry in improving his farm runs up its value to one thousand dollars 
he is taxed more on the thousand than the other man? A.—I would not tax him 
more, [ would tax him the same. 


By Mr. Heaxns :— 


Q.—Supposing there is a lot of land in the city on which is a $50,000 building ; 
you would exempt that building from taxation while on another lot on which is a 
ey cottage you would exempt the cottage and tax the land the same as the other 
tot? A.—Yes. 
Q.— At the same rate? A—No ; according to the value of the land not at the 
rate per foot; on King street land sells at $2,000 a foot frontage. 
Q.—But you would tax it at the same rate? A.—Certainly at same rate, a per- 
centage on the value. 
Q.—How then would you benefit the workingman if you tax him the same as 
the other?, A—At present the workingman or the working portion of the commu- 
nity pay all the taxes. Ag I explained in my paper, our present method of distri- 
buting wealth throws the whole toil of maintaining society on one portion of the 
community, 
_  Q.—Yes, but if you take the value off the building which is worth $50,000 and 
put it on the land the workingman has to pay his share of what has been taken off 
_ the other? A.—Yes, but as I explained, some people now don’t pay any taxes at all, 
A—24 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—That may be the fault of the law? A.—Taking it as a question of econo- 
mies or a question of ethics it is going to benefit the workingman in this way; at pre- 
sent the laborers, the toilers, have to pay to the holders of property in this city an enor- 
mous sum every year for the privilege of occupying Toronto. The toilers, whether manual 
or mental, must also provide every thing necessary for the public service, that is they 
pay all the taxes. This makes two funds that must now be provided by the toilers. By 
taking the first fund for taxes the toilers are relieved from one burden. That is one 
benefit. Then by putting the taxes wholly on the land we would make it unprofit- 
able and hence prevent people holding land idle. They would use it for the benefit 
of society either by setting laborers to work or they would have to let some else do 
the same thing. This taxing of vacant land to its full rental value has several effects : 
Ist. Prevents men getting rich without producing riches. 2nd. Makes land more acces- 
sible so that every one could secure a site fora home. 3rd. Causes a demand for labor, 
by preventing people holding land in idleness. 4th. It would stop that process that 
now splits society asunder, carrying one part to luxurious idleness, by the form of 
appropriating increasing land values, and carrying another part to endless toil with 
poverty, by subjecting them to contribute these endless values. 

Q.—But if you don’t want to confiscate their property you must pay for it? A— 
I want to point out the meaning of confiscation. At present the toilers of Toronto 
have to surrender every year thousands and thousands of dollars to a number of men 
for values which they never created; this I regard as a confiscation which we wish to 
put an end to. 

Q.—Supposing I bought a property yesterday shall I not receive the rent to- 
morrow? A.—What you bought was really the power of taxing those workmen. 

Q.—At any rate I would lose my money? A.—Yes, you would. At present the 
workingman of this world have to pay for the privilege of occupying the world. 

By Mr. HraKkes :— 
Q.—All of us do? A.—Oh, no; numbers of people don’t. At present our law 
gives possession of the earth to one portion of society almost absolutely. 
By the CHAIRMAN — 
Q.—Are you a land owner? A.—Yes. 
().—Can any one prevent you from being a land owner? A.—lI am not objecting 


to the land owner, but I am objecting to a man taking the value of land as given to 
it by the community. I am objecting to the law allowing him to do so. Here is a 


lot of land in this city for the occupation of which one party has to pay one hundred 


dollars; another has to pay nine thousand for the privilege of occupying it; another 
seven thousand dollars; another ten thousand and so on. Now that comes off the toiler. 

Q—How did they acquire it; perhaps by hard and honest toil? A.—I was 
pointing out how it alfected the laborer, The laborer every year has to surrende: 
that amount. 7 

Q.—How will you prevent it? A.—Instead of the laborer surrendering it every 
year it will go to the city or the state for taxes and the laborer will reap the benefit. 

Q.—And the man who bought it has to have it confiscated ? A.—You can call 
it confiscation, but I call it the stoppage of confiscation. 


By Mr. HeAKkEs :— 


Q.—You strike off so much for improvements, say you take five per cent. on the 
$50,000, that would amount to $2,500 which you would take off the rich man and still 
you would tax him the same on the value ofthe land. Now you must have a certain 


~mount of revenue for carrying on the government and you devive that now from _ 


improvements and from the value of the land together so that you must distribute 
the amount which you now derive from the improvements—you must place that on 
the value of the land? A.—Yes. 
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Q.—Then my improvements being less than those of the man who has the 
$50,000 house you would distribute it on my land as well as his. How would that 
benefit me ? A.—The chances are that you are a workingman, working for your 
living. Now the other man need not have done any work, or his heirs after him 
for the next ten thousand years. 

Q.—That does not answer my question. You create a fictitious value on my 
property and I have to pay my proportion of the taxes you take off him ? A.—The 
chances are we would diminish your taxes. 

Q.—The chances are you would not. You must have a revenue just the same 
and you take the taxes off the improvement and put them on the land? A.—At 
present the toilers are compelled to benefit a number of people who do nothing in 
return. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 
_  Q.—How many men of those you call toilers will shortly be proprietors them- 
selves ? Is not the wheel of fortune, particularly in this country, going to make the 
rich men poor or the sons of rich men poor and vice versa? A.—We are passing 
through a transition period in the history of Canada, but it will not be long—perhaps 
forty or fifty or a hundred years—when the whole continent will be private property, 


absolutely in the possession of one portion of the community. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Had not we better stick to facts and leave prophecy alone? A.—I say that 
in a few years the whole of this continent will be private property and is not that 
afact? Judging by the past we can practically adopt that as being a fact. Now, 
under the present system of land tenure the toileris compelled every year to surrender 
a large portion of that which he produces. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—But that is where we differ? A.—Well, am I right as to the facts ? Is it 
not true that men are allowed to appropriate values which they never created ? 

Q.—You go on the principle that every land owner, every man who has got 
property, is never going to toil or do work of any kind. Now what is the proportion 
of people in Toronto who do not work themselves or whose children do not work for 
them ? A.—TI can show you number of men who take from this city an enormous 
amount of wealth each year and do not give a copper in return. 

Q.—Then it all comes to this: it comes to confiscation, or, calling it by another 
word, you conveying my property? A.—That gentleman (Mr. Heakes) asked me a 
question which I was honestly anxious to answer and that is how to benefit the laborer. 
It would benefit him in this way, that at present the labormg man is compelled to 
surrender every year a large portion of his product to a number of people who do 
nothing in return and they are in power to do that in all time to come. Now, we 
propose that this surrender shall cease, so that instead of compelling the. laborers to 
pay all the taxes we relieve them by putting the taxes on the land. - 

Q.—You propose that those who have shall give to those who have not? A.—I 
am confining myself to one particular kind of value. 

Q.—But you know when you begin with one you do not stop there? A.—Yes, 
I stop there. 

Q.—You may do so but your successors will go a good deal further? A.—Yes; 
but when I ask for justice we have a right to it and we shall not go beyond it. 

Q.—You may hold certain views and not go further than you are to-day, but your 
successors will. Take the case of a picture which may have been bought for a song ; 
it may turn out to be a rare picture; I may happen to be the fortunate owner of a 
picture which I bought for a few dollars but which I may be able to sell for many 
thousands? A.—Then you are entitled to all you got no matter what it cost. 

Q.—But if I bought property in Toronto and it increased in value, what then? 


A.—The community gives the value to this property and you should not be entitled 


to an increase which the community gives. 
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By Mr, FREED :-— 


Q.—You told us that the laborer surrenders to the land owner twenty-five times 
as much as at some former period. You told us again that the permanent degradation 
of the toiler is inevitable? A.—Yes. , 

Q.—Now as the rental of land has increased in Toronto, has the condition of the 
laborer become worse? A.—-I cannot answer that question, there are so many 
factors in it. 

Q.—If your premises are correct it inevitably follows that the condition of the 
laborer will become worse year by year as the rental of land increases? A.—It may 
become worse, it may remain stationary or it may possibly advance, for this reason : 
with increased population there is the possibility of largely increased production. 
Now of that largely increased production a very large portion will have to go to the 
land owner, so that whether the laborer will have less or will have the same or a little 
more | am not prepared to say. 

Q.—If the laborer is so oppressed by enormous land taxes in Toronto why does 
he not go to some smaller place, some village for instance, in which the land is less 
taxed ? A.—Because he cannot have the advantages which he has here in Toronto 
in the way of exchange. 

Q.—Then the laborer gets in advantages something corresponding to the increased 
taxes which he pays on the land? A.—Toronto is a better place for exchanges; he 
can afford to pay more here and he surrenders more. 

Q.—He takes with one hand and gives it out with the other?. A.—I do not 
exactly understand you. 

Q.—How do the rates of wages run in Toronto as compared with smaller places 
where the land tax is less heavy ? A—About the same. 

Q.—You think that in Oshawa, Dundas, Ayr and Galt wages are about the same 
as here? A.—Laborers can do as well there and if not they can come to Toronto. 

Q.—Are wages as high in these places as in Toronto? A.—I cannot tell you as 
to the nominal wages, whether they are the same or not. 

Q.—I want to ask you again the question put by Mr. Heakes. A wealthy man 
owns a lot and builds a large ‘house upon it, and a poor man owns one upon which he 
builds a small house. If lots lie side by side and are equal in size you would tax them 
equally? A.—Yes. 

Q.—The wealthy,man would be relieved of the taxes he now pays on his improy- 
ments? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Would the taxes throughout the city be larger or smaller than those now 
collected ? A.—lI do not understand your meaning. 

@—Would the taxation imposed be gr eater or less than the taxation now 
imposed on the whole real estate in the city? A.—I cannot tell whether it would be 
more or less ; it would depend a good deal on circumstances. 

Q.— But if the same amount were to be raised the taxes on the poor aa land 
would be greater than he now pays on his land and house? A. ‘j 

Q.—Would the taxes added to the land be greater or less than the asec now 

collected from the improvements but which are to be removed from the improve- 
ments ? The taxes would be removed from all buildings ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Now would that tax which is removed be “replaced by the same amount 
placed upon the land? A.—Not necessarily. 

Q.—Where would you get the amount whichis removed? A.—In some cases the 
taxes would be largely increased. 

Q.—Where would you get the amount which you would lose by relieving the 
buildings ? A.—In some cases the taxes would be largely increased. 

Q.—Where would you get the amount which you would relieve the buildings 
from? A.—From the land. 

Q.—And the taxes on the land would be greater than they are now? A.— 
Certainly. 
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Q.—And the taxes on the poor man’s land would be much greater than now ? 
A.—Yes, on his land, but the laboring portion of the community now pay all the taxes, 
Q.—Would you collect the Customs duties and Internal Revenue taxes and so on ? 


A.—Speaking personally, not for the society, | think we should abolish all such taxes 


excepting those that it may be considered wise to retain for what we might call suppress- 
ive purposes ; possibly we ought to keep a tax on liquor, and personally I would be in 
favor of that, in the form of licenses and so on. So far as taxes were retained for 
moral purposes, personally I should be in favor of them. 

@.—But all the rest on the land? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How do you look upon tariffs with regard to other countries? A.—I object 
in toto to tarifts. 

Q.—Now, with regard to the question of intelligence of mankind; don’t you think 
there are a great many degrees of intelligence in men generally speaking? A.— 
Undoubtedly. 

Q.—One higher than another? A.—Very largely so. 

Q.—Aud the use of this superior intelligence by one man places him in a higher 
position with regard to what we call getting on in the world than another man who 
has not somuch? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Now, taking this matter of speculation either in lands or stocks or anything 
else, don’t you think that a man of intelligence, and thrift, and energy, and all that 
should be the sole owner of whatever he should make by the exercise of those qualities 
in making a bargain of any kind, even in land? A.—No; I would not allow bargains 
in land. 

Q.—Then you attack no other speculation except that in land. Take stocks or 


_bonds by which one man aggrandizes himself more than another; is not that the same 


as speculation in land? A.—No; it is essentially different. We must have the earth 


_ for occupation, and if you speculate on that you speculate on the opportunity of 


robbing another man, but in stocks you can buy or not, just as you please. 
Q.—Well, I really cannot see that there is much difference in the transaction. 
We know that in some places you could get land years ago at low prices while to-da 
p hs 8 On S ] kik 


itis very high. The land atthattime wasup for competition ; it was open to any man 
_ to buy, and do you mean to tell me that if a man bought at that time in fair competi- 
tion, not taking advantage of another man and his land either by increase of popu- 


lation or other circumstances, by the fact of a church or some public building was 
erected alongside of it—if other men were willing to give this man a good price for 
it, should that man lose the value which had accrued upon this land up to that time? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—What are your reasons? A.—Simply this: that the thousand men who were 
the means of putting that value on the land should claim a portion of that value. It 
takes say 100,000 people to make the value of that land, so the value should belong 
to them instead of to the individual. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Are you for or against private occupation ? A.—I would not interfere with 
private occupation at all; I would not interfere with the present system in that way. 


By Mr. HeaKes :— 
Q.—Would you exempt all kinds of weatlh from taxation except land? A.—Yes, 
with the exceptions I have named. If it is wise to puta tax on whiskey I do not object. 
Q.—It would be a per capita tax on the population? A.—No. 
Q.—Where then would you get it from? From the article manufactured? A.— 


Put it on whatever you think best to suppress it, either by internal revenue or license. 


Q.—Would you exempt all classes of wealth except land? A.—Exactly. 


By Mr. Freep :— 
Q.—If private ownership is retained, would the proprietors hold it as an invest- 
ment and calculate to make interest on their money? A.—WNo, they would not. 
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Q.—And what incentive would they have to own land? A.—The occupation of 
it, the same as they have now. 

Q.—Would they be inclined to improve the land under those circumstances? A. 
—Certainly ; they would have to make a profit and they would get the profit only 
out of the improvements. 


By the CHAarRMAN :— 

Q.—Suppose you applied this system to Ontario and not elsewhere, how would it 
affect the farmer here compared with say those of the United States or the other | 
Provinces ? A.—It would place the farmers here in a better position. | 
Q).—By increasing the rent? A.—I would not increase the rent. 

().—By increasing the taxes? A.—No; I would not increase the taxes, 
Q.—And still you would make the land pay-all the taxes? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And you would not increase the taxes? A.—No. 

Q.—How would the farmers’ tax then compare with whatitisnow? A.—If you 
can tell now what the farmer pays in taxes we could arrive at it by statistics, but 
now you cannot. 

Q.—We can tell pretty well? A—We know the local taxes and if you tell me 
what he pays by the tariff then 1 could tell. 

Q.—LHach pays a different share? A.—You could find out the average. 

By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—What is the amount of revenue derived by taxes from the people by the 
Dominion Government? A.—Customs a few years ago were about twenty-three mil- 
lion ; I don’t know what they are now. 

@.—And internal revenue? A.—I don’t know. 

Q.—Suppose we call the two $25,000,000. What is the amount derived from the 
people by the Ontario Government ? A.—I cannot answer that question. 

Q.—The amount of money now levied upon the property of the country is in the 
form of municipal taxes only? A.—That is all. 

Q.—That would remain as large as it is now? A.—Probably as large or larger. 

Q.—Then in addition there would be the Dominion tax of say $25,000,000. A.— 
Yes; but you would have to make an addition if you want to find out what they pay 
now. You must take not merely the revenue collected by the Dominion Government 
but the revenue collected by manufacturers on protected articles. 

Q.—At all events you would raise all taxes on land, municipal, provincial and 
Dominion? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Then the taxes on land would be much higher than at present? A.—The 
taxes on certain land, as far as land is concerned, would be higher, but when you take 
the double tax on land and improvements I believe many farmers would pay vastly 
less than they are now paying. 

Q.—The improvements would be relieved from taxes but the aggregate of money 
collected would be greater than at present? A.—Not necessarily ; in many cases it 
would be less. 

Q.—How do you make that out? A.—I cannot give you any definite figures any 
more than this. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—Poor men would pay more? A.—They would pay vastly less, in being free 
from paying to the manufacturers. 

Q.—To whom would they pay that? A.—They would keep it in their own 
pockets. | ; 

Q.—And what would the manufacturers do? A.—They would work for it like 
any other honest men, 

Q.—Are they not honest men? A.—Personally they are just as honest as others, 
but the tariff gives them a dishonest advantage. The tariff is dishonest. 

Q.—And does not the farmer get any benefit from others by being near say a 
large manufactory ? A.—No, he does not. 
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By Mr. Freed :— 
é Q.—Thé amount raised from the land would be the present tax for municipal pur- 
_ poses plus the revenue for the Dominion Government? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And instead of its being raised on land and improvements it would be raised 
on land alone? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And the poor man with a small dwelling would pay on his land as much in 
proportion to the amount per acre as the rich man would pay on his land with his 
large house upon it? A.—Yes. 


Ricwarp T. LANcEFIELD, Toronto, called and sworn. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.——W hat is your occupation? A.—I am manager of the publication department 
of Grip. ‘The few remarks I have to make refer particularly to the inconsistencies of 
the present assessment laws, and I think it is one of the planks of the platform of our 
society that if the assessment could be equalized to a much greater extent than it is 
now, the laboring men would be vastly benefited. 

, Q.—Well, we want facts? A.—I am going to try to give you facts which will 
support that statement. Now, the instructions given to the assessors are that they 
are to assess all real estate at its actual cash value, as it would be appraised in pay- 
ment of a just debt from a solvent debtor, and at the rate or price which they believe, 
after due examination, the same would sell for at a bona fide sale. Another point I 
would strongly urge upon this Commission is the advisability of endeavoring in some 
way to have the assessment rolls made public, because I think the laboring men 
would be vastly benefited thereby. 

is Q.—But, would not that be interfering with the provincial right—with the 

autonomy of the provinces? A.—But I think the Commission might make a recom- 

_mendation upon it, if facts were adduced in support of these statements. On a certain 

street in this city,—and I will mention its name—that is St. George street, on the 

east side of the street, land is assessed at $50 a foot, but you cannot buy that land 
to-day for $900 or $1,000 a foot. 
By Mr. Heaxes :— 

Q.—That would only show that the assessors have not followed their instructions. 
A.—It would show you one reason for taking the assessment off buildings and putting 

it on the full rental value of the land, and it shows how that would help the ~ 
workingman. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—That would be a very good question to ask in a mayoralty contest ? A.—But 
it bears on the laboring men. If land was assessed at the full rental value there would 
be a vastly increased assessment on the land, and, in fact, the taxes would be less 


- instead of more. 


By Mr. Wausa:— 
| Q.—This man that you speak of would not pay $50 a foot? A—He would 
have to pay $900 or $1,000 a foot. 


By Mr. ArMstTRONG :— 
. Q.—The law calls for that now, but the officers do not do their duty ?. A.—Il was 
talking to a gentleman in the Assessment Department this very day. I said, ‘“ Here 
is a man wants $100 a foot for the lot for which he is only assessed at $50 a 
foot.” He replied, “That man may think it worth $100, but the assessor knows 
it is not.” I said that the lot next it was sold for $90 last week, and he said that 
there must be something wrong. I said when I was in business the assessor would 
come in and say: “I suppose you have a stock of about six thousand dollars ?” and I 
would say, “I suppose I have not; I suppose I have a stock of about four thousand 
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dollars.” His reply would be: “ Well, I will put it down at six thousand and you can 
appeal against it.” They assessed personal property up to the last cent, 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—I think we should avoid going into municipal affairs. Do you say that we 
should suggest to the Government at Ottawa, that the assessors of Toronto are not 
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doing their duty ? A.—I think it would be a very good idea; it would waken them — 


up. ‘The assessor tells me that if a man gets one thousand dollars salary, he gets 
four hundred dollars off, but, if he gets ten hundred and twenty dollars he will not 
get a cent off; he will pay taxes on the full amount. I think there is something 
wrong, and if the taxes were all levied on land values the assessment on land values 
would be vastly increased, and if you had to raise say twenty-five thousand dollars 
on an assessment of fifteen millions, and if you raised that assessment to thirty 
millions by equally assessing the land, why the taxes would be so much less, and 
workingmen would have to pay so much less, and would thereby be benefited. Some 
of the papers in this city publish a list of real estate transactions, and one of them 
publishes the assessed value, and the price realized from the sale. Here are a few 
instances of figures which have been published. One lot is assessed for $7,727 and 
it sold for $10,000. 

Q.—There is another question involved in that. Perhaps all the property may 
not be assessed to its full value. I know of some cases in Lower Canada where it is 
assessed at one-half its value, and if I said that property is assessed at $1,000 and it 
sold for $2,000 there would be nothing wrong because all the property is assessed 
for half its value, and that is quite understood? A.—That may be so, but it should 
not be. 

Q.—But it comes to the same thing if it is done honestly all round? A.—But 
it is not, and that is what we complain of. In this city certain classes are exempt 
from taxation, and the rules for the guidance of the assessors state that every year 
the assessor shall assess the exempted property at what itshould pay taxes on. Now, 
on looking through the assessment rolls I find on College street that a beautiful 
building called Knox College occupies about three and one-half acres, and that in 
1887 it was valued at five thousand dollars. For 1888 it is valued at five thousand 
dollars, but wonderful to relate the land all around it has been increased from twenty 
to twenty-five dollars a foot, according to the assessor’s figures, 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Does that pay taxes? A.—No, but there is $15,000 on the bare land that 
Knox College is on. All over the city there are blocks of equal or greater value 
escaping taxation. Now suppose that all this was taxed, and taxed up to the full 
selling value, look at the enormous revenue it would bring in and the extent to 
which the laboring man would be benefited. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—The question of whether laboring men would be benefited by taxing religious 
and charitable institutions, hospitals, &c., is another question. A.—There is another 
peculiarity about the present system of assessment. Most of the assessors have 
adopted the habit of taxing land on the corners five or ten dollars higher than on the 
street, because they say it is worth a little more. But all assessors do not seem to 
be guided by the same rule, and on some streets the assessment is made $50 a foot 
right along, without allowance for anything extra at the corners. You say that land 
with a fine house upon it is worth more than one which has not? 

Q.—Practically it is? A.—That is the general idea, undoubtedly, that land which 
has a tine house upon it is made valuable by the house being there. In going over 
the assessment roll I find a fact which is very gratifying to me, because it is a strong 
argument in favor of the point I was contending for, and that is that the land is the 
same whether there is a magnificent house upon it or not. There is one assessor 
agrees with me on that point. On St. George street, on the corner of Harbord, there 
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is a vacant lot which has been valued by the assessor for 1888 for $70 a foot. 
Next to the vacant lot there is another with a magnificent house upon it. That lot 
is also valued at $70 a foot. Now, Harbord street intersects St. George and the next 
house to Harbord street—the corner house—is valued at $70 afoot. Next to that 
_ Is some land with a house upon it, and it is valued at $60 afoot. It1s not a corner 
_ lot, but he values the house on the other side at $70 and per contra that land should 
be worth as much, and is worth as much on the market to-day. There is an in- 
_ stance where vacant land is actually valued as much as that upon which the house 
has been built. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—That is to say the land is valued as much in one case as the other with the 
land and house together? A.—Yes. 

Q.—The vacant lot is assessed as much as the next lot and the house upon it? 
A.—Yes. This land is valued at $70, and if I wanted to buy it 1 would find it 
difficult perhaps to buy it at $120 a foot. 


By Mr. Heaxss :— 


Q.—You said that instructions were given to the assessors to assess land at its 
actual cash value? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Then the law is right. The instructions are that the land shall be assessed 
up to its full value? A.—Those are the instructions. 

Q.—The only thing at fault is that the officials are not carrying out the law. If 
the law is right and gives proper instructions and the men do not follow the instruc- 
tions they are at fault, and not the law. 


- By Mr. Freep :— 


' Q.—How would you correct this evil? A.—That is a question which we are 
going to settle in this country somehow. 

Q.—What is your plan ?—I suppose one plan would be to endeavor to get officials 
who would carry out the law. 

Q.—Therefore, you do not require a change in the law, but a change in the offi- 
cials? A.—There is such gross violation of the law that it is certainly very strange 
that the people of this country cannot get the laws carried out. There must be some- 
thing radically wrong, and what we ask is, ‘Is the thing which is wrong to be allowed 

to continue?” This principle of assessing land at a figure far below its actual worth 
is a bad one, and it engenders a spirit like this, one man saying to his neighbor : “ You 
do not find fault with me, and I will not find fault with you.” 

Q.—You are rather pointing out what you consider to be an evil than pointing 
out what you consider to be a remedy for that evil. Is that the object? A.—Of 
course, if all taxes were put on land they would be, but, I was simply pointing out 
the inconsistency of a man paying taxes on $1,200 and not on $1,000. 

Q.—But that is part of your scheme? A.—Yes. 

Q.—At present, salaries above $1,000 pay taxes in full? A.—Yes, I am told so. 

Q.—And salaries between $700 and $1,000 are taxed too? A.—They exempt 
$400, I believe. 3 

Q.—And salaries below $700? A. I suppose those are exempted ones. 

Q.—By this change would you benefit the poor man? A.—Yes, we would, be- 
cause under the change all land would pay a larger share of taxes, and that would 
benefit the poor man. As an illustration of that where all land would pay a greater 
share of taxes I would adduce this instance: On Huron street there is one lot of land 
valued at $25 a foot, and it is not on a corner either. Right across the road on a cor- 
ner there is a lot valued at $18 a foot. Now, if both were valued on the same prin- 
ciple, the corner lot would be valued at a higher rate, because corner lots are more 
valuable, and this one should pay nearer $36 than $18. 

Q.—Do you know what proportion of real estate taxes is levied on land and what. 

_ proportion on buildings throughout this city? A.—No, I do not. 
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Q.—What is the total of the real estate taxes in Toronto? A.—It is about 
$86,000,000. 

Q.—What proportion of that is made up of lands and what proportion of im- 
provements. A.—I cannot say; but all these results should be published so that we 
could get the information. 

Q.—But you do not know? A.—WNo. 

Q.—Can you get that information? A.—Yes, very readily. 

Q.—I think it F would be worth while to place it before us, if it were given in an 
official way? A.—I may say that on Queen street West, near Bathurst, land is worth 
$275 a foot. I do not think that is above the mark, for it is selling at about that 
figure. It is valuable business property, but it is assessed for $200, and you can see how 
much more taxes all this would bring in. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—Was there not some mention in the press about a property on King street, 
which it was said was undervalued? A.—Yes; right at the corner of Yonge. It is 
assessed I think at $1,200, and the owner has refused $2,000 for it. Another lot is 
assessed for only $950, and the owner has absolutely refused $1,750 a foot for it. 

Q.—Perhaps it was because he did not want to part with i? Oe o, that was 
not the reason. With regard to the question of a rich man with a mansion on his lot, 
and a poor man with his shanty right beside it, it was asked if on would tax them 
the same— 


By Mr. HEaxes :— 


Q.—The question that was raised was: “If you destroy the revenue you derive 
from improvements from what source will you derive it?” A.—There is just where 
we are going to get it; by taxing the vacant land as if it had a house upon it. 

Q. You take the tax off this house valued at $50,000 and spread it over the rest 
of the land, and I have to pay for it? A.—I claim that you will have to pay less. 


By Mr, ArMstTRoNG :— 
Q.—Is the land inhabited by the working classes taxed to itsfwll value? A.—It 
would be taxed at the same rate as land in its vicinity. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Your views on that question are the same as those of Mr. Douglas? th — Yes. 


By Mr. ArMsTRONG :— 
Q.—Do you know anything about the management of Grip Office? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Is there a system of fining men in that office? A.—That does not come 
within our department. 
Q.—Was there ever such a system in Grip Office? A—There was, but not in 
my time; it was three years ago. I could not state anything about that. 


Toronto, 24th November 1887. 
* ** ** Toronto, called and sworn. 
By the CHarRMAN :— 


Q.—What is your occupation? A.—I am a steam fitter. 
Q.—How long have you resided in Toronto? A.—About three years. 
Q.—Where did you reside before that? A.—In Peterborough. 


By Mr, Freep :— 
Q.—During the three years that you have lived in Toronto, has there been any 
change in the rates of wages? A.—Well, the rate of wages rose when there was a 


r ae tion in the number of Roar s. The rate per hour rose when the hours where reduced 
from ten to nine. 
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Q.—Was there any str ike when this increase took place? A.—There was astrike 
‘of the plumbers, and they got an increase and we got it at the same time. They are 
separate trades, but we work for the same employer. 

Q. —Where there conferences between the employers and the employed? A.— 


Q.—In these conferences was the discussion friendly or otherwise? A.—<As far 
as [ heard from reports they where friendly. 

Q.—Were you not present? A.—No; I was not a member of the deputation that 
waited on the employers. 


Q. ¢ Unions and theemployers? A.— 
Yes; delegates from the Labor ips; as well as from the Employers’ Union, were 
“present, 

Q.—The employers have a union or organization also? A.—Yes; but I suppose 


they would scarcely care to have it called a Union. 

Q.—Was there anything in the nature of an arbitration? A.—WNo, it was left 
to no outside party; they came to an agreement between themselves. 

Q.—Is your work done in, what might be called factories? A—No. There is, 
I should judge, two-thirds of our work done outside, and about one-third in the shops. 

Q.—Is there much machinery in theshops? A.—No; it requires little machinery 
except machines for threading pipe. 

Q.—What are the sanitary arrangements of the shops? A.—Satisfactory, as far 
as I have known. 

Q.—No objection on account of dust, or cold, or heat, or-ill ventilation? A.—TI 
have heard of none. 

Q.—No large number of men working together? A.—No. 

Q.—What are the rates of wages now paid? A.—They run from about twenty 
cents to thirty-three cents an hour. 

Q—Do you have a half holiday on Saturday? A.—During five months of the 
year. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 
Q.— Your work continues all the year? A.—WNo; for about three months it is 


very precarious employment. 


By Mr. FReEp :— 


Q.—Are there many apprentices taken in your trade? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is there any limit imposed on the employers by the employés as to the 
number of apprentices they shall employ? A.—No. 

Q.—What., within your knowledge, is the proportion of apprentices to journey- 
men? A.—About two apprentices to one journeymen. 

Q.—Do the apprentices continue in one shop until they learn the trade, or do 
they go from shop to shop? A. ajority finish their time, 

Q.—Is there any indenturing system amongst them? A.—No; Ido not think 
SO. Gener ally indentures are signed after the apprentices become valuable, some- 
times after two years or after three years. I know one who signed who had been 
doing journeyman work for a year before he signed. 

Q.—And if he refused to sign what would happen? A.—He would be dismissed. 
I have understood that there is an arrangement between the employers not to employ 
apprentices from another shop. 

Q.—Do you know this or is it hearsay? A.—I could not say positively, only I 
know that when apprentices have left a description has been telephoned from one 
shop to another. I was not at the telephone and could not swear positively, but to 
the best of my knowledge and belief it occurred; at all events the apprentices were 
refused at other shops. 

Q.—That is, to some extent they were blacklisted by the employers? A.—Yes. 

Q.—When they sign indentures do they work for lower wages? A.—I do not 


know the arrangements with the apprentices regarding wages. 
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Q.—Of what advantage are indentures to employers? A.—Really I do not know 
that they are any. e 

Q.—You do not know, then, why they are so anxious to indenture them ? 
A.—There are very few indentured, and it is generally after having served three 
years and become valuable that they are indentured. 

Q.—Is there any difficulty in getting employment in your trade? A.—Yes, for 
about three months in the year. Many men are idle then. 

Q.—What is the idle season ? A.—It commences about Christmas or New Year’s, 
and lasts about three months. I should say January, February and March. 

Q.—During the rest of the year is there any difficulty ? “A—No. The majority 
of the workmen get employment, and it is rather rare for good men to be out of 
employment. In this busy season a good many men come in and work at the trade, 
and leave again, or go at something else; if'a man is handy he can go out and do 
little odd jobs pertaining to the trade. 

Q.—Do you think there are many idle plumbers during the busy season in 
Toronto? A.—No; I do not think there are any. . 

Q.—Do you know of foreign workmen coming in in any considerable numbers ? 
A.—No; occasionally there are plumbers who come from the old country, but 
very few. 

Q.—Do you know of any co-operative work being done by mechanics amongst 
themselves? A.—No. 

Q.—Do you know of any profit sharing by the employers among the employed ? 
A.—No, and I see no prospect of it. 

Q.—Are any very small boys employed? A.—No; I do not know of any ; they 
have to be big enough to carry the tools. 


By the Cuarrman :— 


Q.—About what age are the youngest, do you think? A—I should judge 
about sixteen. 


By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—What is the rule as to payment of wages; are they paid weekly, monthly, or 
how? A.—They are paid bi-weekly. 

Q.—Every two weeks? A.—Yes, 

Q.—On what day? A.—Most shops on Friday ; I think all pay on Friday, but 
Lam not positive. 

Q.—Is it your opmion that by-weekly payments are frequent enough, or should 
they be weekly. A.—As a matter of opinion I think that weekly payments would 
suit the majority of men best. Of course, that is merely a matter of opinion; as far 
as I am concerned myself it would make very little difference. 

Q.—Is Friday as good a day for paying off hands as any other? A.—TI think 
so. 

Q.—What are your objections to Saturday as a pay-day? A.—I never had any 
experience in being paid on Saturday, but I should think the objection would be that 
most of the stores would be closed. That is the only one which occurs to me. 

Q.—It the men were paid on Saturday would there be more drunkenness than if 


they were paid on otherdays? A.—I do not think it would make any difference; of 
course, | am only theorizing on that. 


By Mr. Wasi :— 


Q.—Might there not be another objection; do not the working people do their 


marketing on Saturday morning? A.—Yes; I should think that would be an objection 
with regard to dealing on the market. 


Q.—Friday would be more advantageous? A.—Yes ; I should think it would. 
By Mr. Freep :— 
Q.—Has any change within your knowledge taken place in the purchasing power 
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of money within the three years you have been in Toronto? Will a dollar go as far as, 
or farther than it did three years ago? A.—Well, from what I have observed, I do 
not think it will go as far with regard to rents or purchasing land. 

Q.—How about food and clothing? A.—lI have noticed no alteration in prices 
within the three years, but rents have increased to my own knowledge, and the price 
of land has increased. | 

Q.—Is it within your knowledge that the Labor Unions secure better wages, the 
advantages of shorter hours, &c., to the workingmen than if there were no Labor 
Unions? A.—Yes, they do. It has been my experience with them. We organized 
a union before we got the reduction, and it would have been necessary to have a 
union in order to be able to treat or have conferences, so as to be unanimous in our 
opinion with regard to what we require. 

Q.—Do you think the average workman can work nine hours a day—substantial 
continuous work—without impairing his health or strength ? Is nine hours a day too 
much to work in your trade? A.—That is a question upon which it would be very 
hard to give an opinion, especially by one like myself. I think that that length of 
time devoted to hard work would certainly shorten a man’s days, but, of course, that 
question would be more properly put to one who has collected statistics in that 
regard. 

Q.—Is your labor fatiguing? A.—Yes. 

Q.—If you work nine hours you go home pretty tired at night? A.—Yes, it is 
all pretty heavy work. I may say that, speaking from a mechanical point of view, 
our trade is not affected by foreign competition, only from effects of other trades in 
driving apprentices into ours, and making the competition amongst us. That is the 
only way in which our trade comes in competition with foreign labor. Practically 
there are no steamfitters coming here from other countries. In the United States 
trade is better, and in the old country it has not been reduced to a trade the same 
as it has here, except, [ may say, that during the busy season men who are classed 
as handy men are doing the work. 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 

Q.—The old country mechanic is both plumber and steamfitter, and coming 
here generally prefers the plumbing? A.—Yes. There are few plumbers coming 
here who can get a job except in the busy season. There are some, but during the 
past two years those who have come are not good mechanics; the good mechanics 
stay at home. 

Q.—There was a time when plumbers and steam fitters were organized together ? 
A.—That was before I came here; they were not organized when I came. 

-Q.—Do you find that it has been a benefit to the steamfitters to be organized ? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—And on account of your having organized the employers organized ? 
A.—They did previously to us; they organized before | came here. 


_ By Mr. Fremp :— 


Q. You had no strikes in which you were engaged during the three years you 
have been in the city? A.—No. 

Q.—Do union men in your trade work in the same shops with non-union men ? 
A.—Yes. 

Q. Is a non-union man placed at any disadvantage by the union men? A.—No; 
he is not, or but very little. It is outside work almost entirely and there is very 
little association amongst the men; they do not see each other except sometimes in 
the morning when they go to a shop to do business or get material, &. Thus it would 
be almost impossible for either to be placed at a disadvantage. 


By Mr. Heaxezs :— 
Q.—You don’t attempt to prevent a non-union man getting work? A.—No. 
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By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—Have you any benefit society ? A.—There is a sick benefit in the Knights 
of Labour Society. 

Q.—We will consider that again. Are any fines imposed on employés for 
negligence, carelessness or for any other reason? A.—Well at a meeting of the 
bosses’ union they passed a law imposing some fines but I never heard of its being 
enforced. seat 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—It has not been done to your knowledge at all events? A.—No; I will not 

say it has. 
By Mr. FreEp :— 

Q.—Have you any Sunday labor? A.—Very seldom; there is occasionally. 

Q.—In case of emergency? A.—Yes; it is not customary when it can be 
avoided. 

Q.—Does convict labor interfere with you at all? A.—No,—well, in saying no, 
the only convict labor that could in any way interfere with us is the labor done in 
the Central Prison and such institutions as that. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—That is work required for themselves? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q.—They don’t do outside work? A.—No. 

Q.—Have you any knowledge of how your fellow workmen and yourself invest. 
your savings? A.—No. Asa rule there is very little to invest and I think those 
who have saved generally prefer the banks or the Post Office Savings Bank. 

Q.—Do many of them build houses? A.—Not that I have known since I have 
been here. I think most of my acquaintances in the trade are living in rented 
houses. 

Q.—You think that rents have increased within the last two years? A.—Yes. 

@.—To what extent? A.—Well, I could not form an estimate; it has varied in 
different parts of the city. 

Q.—What would be about the average rental that you or your fellow workman 
earning ordinary wages would pay ? A.—lI should estimate it at $12 or $14 a month, 

Qo you were “looking for a house would you fix a limit beyond which you 
think you could not afford to go? A.—Certainly. : 

Q.—About what would you fix it at ? A.—For myself I could ot say, not being 
a married man. 


By Mr. Heaxss :— 


Q—Are members of Trades Unions as far as you know opposed . the interest of 
employers ? A—No; I don’t think so. 

Q.—Do you think that org ganization amongst the workingmen tends to better 
feeling with the employers ? Na Well, with regard to the feeling, that is a matter 
which depends on the state of their minds. 

Q.—Speaking generally of the feeling existing between employers and men, do you 
think organization helps it? A.—I have not known that these feelings were at all 
strained with the workmen, but I think as a matter of opinion that employers would 
prefer that workmen had no organization ; I don’t know that they would entertain 
more kindly feelings personally towards the men, but 

Q.—I mean from the effects of organization have the relations between employers 
and men been any worse than before ? A.—Their relations in what regard ? 

Q.—I wish: to know whether organization injures workmen at all with their 
employers ? A.— No; I think with regard to the relations to their employers, orga- 
nization is to the benefit of the workingmen, 
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Q.—It is claimed by some people that workmen’s organizations antagonize the 
interest of employers and I want to know if it has in your trade ? A.—No; I think 
not. 

Q.—Has it not rather tended to draw the men and their employers together ? 
Do they not generally get a better understanding of what the men want and what 
the employers want? A.—Yes; of course they can interchange opinions better 
and get a better understanding with regard to each other's ideas. 

Q.—What is the general practice in your trade in the settlement of any dispute ? 
A.—I have never had. any except one and it was settled by a conference between the 
delegates from the employers and from the men. 

Q.—Conciliation—that is meeting together and discussing it in that way ? A.— 
Yes. 

Q.—Is it the practice for employers to engage boys and then discharge them ? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—They engage them as helpers ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And they take a great many more boys than they require as apprentices ? 
A.—They take on more in “the busy than they can profitably employ during the slack 
season. 

Q.—There are more boys engaged in the trade than there are apprentices ? <A. 
—I don’t know whether you call them apprentices or not; they are learning the 
trade but they are discharged in the slack season. 

Q.—Can you give an estimate of the proportion of the boys taken on to learn 
the trade? A.—TI could not, because I have not been in the city five years, which is 
the time they are supposed to serve. 

Q.—You are of opinion that organization is a benefit all around. A.—Yes. 


By Mr. Wausu :— 


Q.—What wages do boys get as a general rule when they go on first ? A.—T'wo 
dollars a week. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q.—That is at the beginning ? A.—Yes, for the first year. 

Q. 2 on? A.—Yes, they are supposed 
to be raised a dollar a week every year until they serve their five years. 

Q.—You are speaking now of apprentices? A.—Yes. 

Q.—You say that boys are generally in three years and more before they are 
indentured ? A.—Yes, the majority are never indentured; it is a rare thing for 
anyone to sign indentures, 

Q.—And what would they develop into afterwards? A.—Journeymen, 

Q.—Without being indentured? A.—Yes, after serving five years. 

Q.—From the first date of their going in? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What length of time are they indentured for after they become indentured ? 
A.—In those instances I have known they have been indentured for the balance of 
their five years. If they had served three years and signed, indentures would be for 
the balance of the time, but indentures are rare. 

Q.—What advantage is there in being indentured as compared with the other 
course? A.—I don’t know of any advantage to the apprentice. 

Q.—Does it give the boys any better status before the community or the 
employers ? A.—No, I have never known anyone to be asked for papers or a 
certificate, or anything of that kind. 


By Mr. ArMstTRONG :— 


Q.—Does your Union prefer a system of indentures? A.—A majority of 
them do. 

Q.—As a body you do? A.—Yes; but there are others who do not favor it. 
They have never pronounced in that way in any conference; they have never 
sent a deputation asking for it. 
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Q.—And the men are more in favor of the indenturing system than the 
employers? A.—No; I don’t know what the employers think in that regard. I 
suppose if the employers pressed the matter they could. have every apprentice 
indentured; but I think they generally wait until they see if it is to their advantage. 

Q.—Do indentured apprentices get special instructions that other boys do not 
get? A.—No. : 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—Indenturing is never for more than five years? A.—I have never known it 
to be more. 

By Mr. Watsu :— 

Q.—Don’t you think it would be a better system for the trade if boys were 
indentured when going into work, instead of their going in first and’ only those who | 
make themselves particularly serviceable being indentured ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Don’t you think it would be better tor the trade and perhaps better for the 
boy if that boy were indentured at the beginning? A.—Well, that as a system only 
might require one answer, and as a system to be carried into effect it might require 
another. If by being indentured a boy would be secured proper instruction in his 
trade, and not sent out as an apprentice helping another boy, then it would be best; 
but if there was no one to see that the boy received proper instructions, one who is 
not apt to take his own part or who is not naturally impudent might be imposed on 
and might be kept for five years without learning the trade; he might be turned out 
a poor mechanic without having the option of going where he could get better 
instructions. 


By Mr. HEeaKkeEs :— 

Q.—Don’t you think that many boys go into the business, who if indentured at 
the time of going at the work would be complete failures—would not be able to stand 
the work? Is it not better to try them before they are indentured? A.—I have 
never known a boy leave the trade from being unable to understand it. 


By Mr. WatsH :— : 

Q.—Do you think or do you not that it would be more likely that a boy would 
pay more attention to his business, be more apt to apply himself more particularly 
to learning the trade if he were inden:ured when he went in and got the run of the 
place? A.—I think that depends more on the boy than on the system; I 
don’t think the indenturing system would have any eftect. 

Q.—Do you think there is a necessity in your trade for the employment of the 
number of boys in it at the present time? A.—I can see none. 

Q.—You don’t see any uecessity for that number of boys? A.—No. In other 
cities where there is much more steamfitting done the number of apprentices is. li- 
mited. 

Q.—And I think you said that some boys after 3 or 4 years were able to do jour- 
neymen’s work? A.—Yes; but they don’t receive journeymen’s pay. 

Q.—But can they do journeymen’s work? A.—Yes; very frequently. I have 
seen boys who have been three or four years at the trade entrusted with almost any 
kind of work. 

Q.—You don’t consider that there is a necessity for the employment of so many 
boys in shops at your trade? A.—No; I don't. 

By Mr. FRrEp :-— 

Q.—There is no effort made on the part of your union to restrict the number of 
boys? A—wNo. 

By Mr. WaALsH :— 

Q.—Do you think that the number of boys employed has any effect in shutting out 
legitimate workmen who have learned the trade? Would more men be employed if 
there were not so many boys? A.—i think there would. 
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Q.—So that in that case it shuts out a thorough mechanic? A.—Yes. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—On the other hand do you think it would be safe to allow boys to be idle 
until they were 18 years old? A.—No, I don’t think that would be safe; I am not 
in favor of that at all; they must be employed somewhere and they may as well 
crowd into our trade as any other. 


By Mr. ARMstTRoNG :— 


Q.—You say that before a boy serves five years he has in many cases to serve as 
a journeyman. Do they generally get a journeyman’s wages? A.—Asa rule they 
don’t, but some of them do. 


Q.—And even a boy who is not five years in the business is sent out to do journey- 
man’s work? A.—Yes; frequently. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—What is the board generally paid by unmarried workingmen ? A.—$3.50 to 
$4.00 a week. 

Q.—Supposing these apprentices were not living with any of their own family 
is there any boarding house or place where these boys can get board and what price 
would they generally pay? A.—I know there are lots of cheap. boarding houses 
where a boy could live. 

Q.—I suppose most of the boys are with their parents? A.—Most of them are 
but there are a few strangers. : 


By Mr. WaLsH :— 


Q.—Do yo know anything about the lien laws ? A.—No. I do not; I have never 

heard of any wage difficulties of that kind in our trade. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—That is with regard to the seizure of wages by creditors—garnishment ? 

A.—No; I have never known of such an instance. 
By Mr. FREED :— 

Q.—How far from the centre of Toronto do mechanies generally live? Do they 
have to go to any great distance to get reasonable rent? A—There is one place in 
the centre where rents are low but it is a locality where mechanics who wish to pass 
as respectable people do not care to live. Out to the suburbs I should judge it is 
about three miles from the centre—around Parkdale and the North-East and the North- 
West. 

.Q.—What are the facilities for getting there? A.—The street cars. 

Q.—And the fare is how much? A.—Five cents. 

Q.—Do you know what the price of land is in that particular neighborhood of 
which you spoke? A.—It runs from $8 to $12 a foot, but a great deal of the land is 
held on conditions of sale; for instance, that a valuable house must be built upon it 
say about $3,000. A great deal of the land is held en bloc and will not be sold except 
on condition that a house should be built worth at least $3,000 and in some places 
$5,000, and of course that is beyond the reach of any workingman. 

Q.—That applies to some localities only? A—Yes. 

Q.—There are places in which workmen or others can get land for $8 to $10 a 
foot without restriction? A.—Yes, I think there are, but it is far away from the centre 
where it would not be possible for a workingman to go home to his dinner. It re- 
quires about an hour or three quarters of an hour to catch the street car so that he 
can come to his shop with punctuality. 

Q.—What additional facts could you volunteer respecting rents? A.—Well, that 
they are steadily rising and at the present rate of increase the price of land increases 
faster than the workman can save and that makes it impossible for him to obtain a 
house; also shat the restrictions which many sellers impose, compelling the purchasers 
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to erect valuable buildings, have the effect of keeping workmen from building them- 
selves. I would not object however to these restrictions unless they were imposed to 
increase the value of the remainder of the land. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—That could only apply to certain people, because others would not be able to 
sell at all? A.—The majority appear to hang on to the land. 


By Mr. Frexp :— 


Q.—Do rents increase more rapidly than the rates of wages? A.—Yes, I say 
that without hesitation. 

Q.—Now your wages have increased practically by ten per cent. within three years 
because the hours of labor have been reduced? A.—There is a ten per cent. increase 
in the receipts in that way, but the buying power Be money has not increased ; in the 
aggregate wages have not increased. 

Q. —What is the rate per hour you get ee A.—From 20 to 28 cents; the 
majority run about 25 cents. 

Q. 
3 cents. per hour. 

Q.—That would be 27 cents a day? A.—Yes; but it would be misleading to say 
that workmen’s wages have increased 27 cents orin that proportion, because there are 
less hours of labor and the aggregate receipts are decreased. 

Q.—If you throw off an hour’s work a day that is your own lookout? A.—Yes; 
but we are all supposed to throw it off and the shop closes. 

Q.—That is at your own request? A.—Yes; when the change was made it was 
made at our request. 

Q.—By how much would the rent of an average workingman’s house be increas- 
ed in the last three years? Have you any special knowledge as to rents? A.—wNo, 
except what I have been told by those with whom I have boarded. I have never 
rented a house myself. The main fact I can give is that a man cannot own his own 
building, and the prespects and tendencies are against. his ever getting in such a po- 
sition that he can own it. I gather that from the facts that have come under my 
own observation for three years. 


About 


The Commission reassembled at 2 p.m. in the offices of the Post Office Inspector, 
Post Office Building, Toronto. 


Srewart J. Dunuop called and sworn. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—You live in the city of Toronto? A.—Yes. 
Q.—How long have you resided here? A.—Since a year ago the 9th of May. 
Q.—And before that where did you live? A.—TI resided upwards of a year 
here ; I left Toronto for Montreal in 1882 and I have been there and in Peterborough 
since ; I have also been in other places for a short time. 


By Mr. Wats :— 


Q.—What is your trade? A.—I am a printer; Iam not working at the trade 
just now, but my business is connected with pr inters , and of course I still continue to 
call myself a printer. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Are you a member of a Trades Union? A.—Yes, sir. 

Q.—What rates of wages is paid on the morning papers in Toronto? A.— 
Thirty cents per thousand ems. 

Q.— And on the evening newspapers? A.—Twenty-eight cents. I cannot 
answer so well for the management and arrangements about newspapers as I can 
for book and job offices. 
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Q.—What in the rate in book offices? A.—Thirty-three and a third cents. 

_ Q—And on weekly newspapers? A.—Twenty-eight cents. That is the same 
as on the evening papers, but there are disadvantages on the weekly newspapers. 
They have not the same opportunity of setting advertisements as they have on daily 
papers coming out in the evening. 

Q.—I put my next question ina general form—not in the form in which a 
printer would put it; a compositor in setting advertisements can set more type and 
earn more money than he can at ordinary reading matter? A.—Yes; I might say 
as near as I can judge, taking the advertisements all round, about one-half more at 
least and I think that would be coming inside of the mark. 

Q.—And on the weekly newspapers the advertisements are set by men who 
work by time and not by piece? A.—Many of the weekly newspapers in this city 
are printed in large establishments where there is book, job and newspaper work in 
one room and they can easily fill the time of the men on job work setting advertise- 
ments for their weekly papers. 

Q.—What are the weekly wages of men—ordinary job compositors, &¢., who 
work by time? A.—$11 a week for 54 hours a week and 25 cents an hour for over 
time. 

Q.—How long has that scale been in force? A.—That scale came in force 
during my absence in Montreal; I think it is at least three or four years in existence. 

Q.—Were the wages before that time higher or lower? A.—Lower than at 
present. 

Q.—How far back does your first experience of Toronto go? A.—To 1880 or 
1881. 

Q.—Are there many idle printers in Toronto? A.—A considerable number. 

@.—Is that evil a chronic or an occasional evil? A.—Well, it is occasional. Of 
course [ can only give an opinion as to the cause, and I picked that up, too, from 


hearsay. It is supposed to be caused by the strikes which took place in the building 
trade during the summer. There was very little floating money among the working 


classes caused by so many men being idle and that affected merchants and all others 
who have dealings with the printers and there was far less job printing and advertis- 
ing on that account. 

Q.—Do many printers come into Toronto from the country? A.—Quite a large 


number. 


Q.—Is the influx steady or otherwise? A.—It varies a good deal. 

Q.—What kind of men are they who come in? Young men just out of their 
time? A.—Some come as improvers and some are out of their time. Others are 
men who have worked in cities before. 

Q.—Have you any knowledge of the country press at all? A—lI have some 
experience, 

Q.—What is the class of persons mostly employed in country newpaper offices ? 
A.—Generally boys. _ 

Q.—When they finish their time what do they do? A.—They drift away; 
practically speaking they go and come like the swallows; some go to the cities, some 
to the United States, and some perhaps that have not been successful in getting a 
proper knowledge of the business go into something else. 

Q.—Do the proprietors ot the country papers as a rule—when a boy has 
finished his time and wants journeyman’s wages—continue to give him employment 
or discharge him and get another boy? A.—Usually if they can strike a smart 
bargain with him, and get him to work for low wages, they re-employ him. 

Q.—And if they do not strike that bargain? A—Perhaps if they have friends 
who will maintain them at all they try to better their circumstances, and they may 
move away perhaps. 

Q.—Are the presses and other machinery used in printing offices dangerous to 
employés ? A.—Somewhat so to inexperienced hands. 

Q.—Is it possible to guard the persons who work them against accidents any 
more than at present? A,—The great majority of accidents are caused by careless- 
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ness, or curiosity on the part of young fellows around the machines, in the absence of 
those who arein charge of them, 


By Mr. Grpson :— 


Q.—Is there any way in which you could suggest that those machines could be 
better protected than they arenow? A.—I have thought of that, but of course I 
have never matured any plan. It requires a careful man and a good mechanic to be 
around machinery; every sensible mechanic knows that it requires a perfect 
mechanic to have charge of these machines and guard them in his eye at all times. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—Have you any personal knowledge of machinery? A.—I have a better 
knowledge of small presses than cylinder presses. 

@.—Did you ever have anything to do with rotary presses? A.—No, that is out 
of the line of the usual printer’s work ; it is special in itself. 

Q.—Well is there anything dangerous to a boy in feeding a press—any danger 
of his getting hurt? A.—Yes, he is liable to get his hands hurt, perhaps by some one 
speaking to him, or otherwise diverting his attention, or an unforeseen accident may 
take place on a press—something may slip out of place. A job may not have been 
properly made ready to put on the press through not having competent hands work- 
ing in the office, and through the movement of the press something may be shaken 
out of place, and thus an accident may take place unknown to the boy who is feeding 
the press. 

ee tone you ever known of any accident happening in feeding a press? A.— 
I have. 

Q.—What was the cause? A.—I remember one in particular in which a boy 
was feeding a cylinder press in the office where I was working. I spoke to him and 
he looked around, and in sliding down the sheet upon the press the gripper caught 
his fingers. Another boy in Montreal put his foot on the gear and his foot was 
taken off. 

Q.—Could that gear be protected ? A.—Yes; in the case of the boy in Montreal 
there should have been a board along the press to prevent the foot going through. 
Of course he was a very young boy—far too young to be working on the press. 

Q.—If that gearing had been properly protected the boy would not have had his 
foot hurt? A.—No. 


By Mr. Grsson :— 


Q.—How old was the boy? A.—About 13. 

Q.—You consider that too young an age for the work he was at? A.—Yes; of 
course I refer to the school law which says that boys from 5 to 16 should attend 
school for at least 6 months in the year; that law however has been ignored by 
parents. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—In what province is that law enforced? A.—In this province. 

Q.—Have improvements been made in printing presses within your time? 
A.—A great deal of improvement. 

Q.—To secure faster and cheaper printing? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Has the tendency of these improvements been to throw printers out of 
work—pressmen or other printers? A.—As regards the quantity of work to the 
proportion of hands employed it has somewhat, but as education has progressed there 
is more printing being done and therefore I do not think it has caused a reduction in 
the number of printers. : 

(.—Has the tendency of the cylinder press been to create printing which could 
not have been done without it? A—Of course as the business attains more 
perfection people get more work done on the press than has been previously done 
by. other means. 
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By Mr. McLean :— 
Q.—How long were you in the printing business? A.—24 years the 4th of 
this month. 
Q.—There has been a great deal of improvement in printing presses? A—A 


good deal. 

Q.—When you first went to the printing how many men did it take to run a 
big newspaper like the Mail “til work it off on the press? A.—Well, I could not 
tell you. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Were there papers like the Mail and Globe in those days? A.—I would 


have to take a slate and pencil to figure out the number. 


By Mr. McLean :— 

Q.—How long would it take to run off an ordinary weekly paper on a handpress ? 
A.—Of course there were cylinder presses at that time, but I daresay it might take 
two weeks; that of course is only a guess. 

Q.—How long would it take to run off 2,000 on a cylinder press? A.—Some of 
them could print ‘ 000 an hour. 

Q.—How many men would it take to print 1,500 papers an hour on a cylinder 
press at that time? A.—Well it was supposed that they should be able to print at 
that time, including stoppages, at least 750 sheets an hour, 

Q.—How much help was required around the press? A.—A man and a boy. 


By Mr. Freep :— 
Q.—Of what presses are you speaking ? A.—The ordinary cylinder press. 
By Mr. MoLran :— 

Q.—Nowadays how long does it take to print 700 on the newspaper presses in 

use now? A.—Well! we could do double that work now. 
By Mr. FREED :— 
| Q.—That is on cylinder presses? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Take the first-class papers, like the Globe and Mail, how many do they print 
an hour? A.—TI have been told that the Mail press, a Scott rotary, has been timed 
to something like 19,000 an hour. 

Q.—One side of the sheet or both? A.—That press prints both sides. 

Q.—And it does something more, does it not? A.—It folds. 

Q.—The 1,500 of which you spoke in connection with the cylinder press were 
printed on one ‘side only? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How many Depa printing one side at a time, would one man and a boy 


print on a hand press? A.—Well, I have done myself 200 an hour, but of course 


there are stoppages and the work was a little more imperfect in those ‘days than it is 
now. We did not always have a good press or a good roller boy. 

Q.—Taking the ordinary country paper how many would you consider a man 
should do on a hand press in a day? A.—Well, suppose he gets ready, that will take 
one half an hour in the morning, and suppose he works to six o’clock , L should think 
he would be able to do an average of perhaps 220 an hour all day. 

Q.—Then if we had been confined to the hand press how would such papers as 
the Globe and Mail get out their issues? A —They would be obliged to have a 
greater number of presses and employ more pressmen, feeders, and possibly more 
steam power. 

Q.—They would not work a hand press by steam power would they? A.—No, 
I overlooked that, but provided they did it with the old-fashioned cylinder press they 
would. — 

Q.—Do you think it would have been possible to print such newspapers at all 
with the hand press? A.—Well, it would be rather foolish to think of it, I fancy. 

Q.—Do you know anything about any garnishment of wages among printers in 
Toronto? A.—I have not heard of any instances. 
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Q.—Do you know of any shari ing of profits in the printing trade in Toronto—the 
employers giving the men any share of profit over and above their wages? A—I 
cannot think of any just now. 

Q.—Are any printers in Toronto compelled to sign ironclad contracts before 
entering an office? A.—I have not heard of any, but there are some offices I have 
not been able to reach in my rounds. 

Q.—Do you know of any printers in Toronto who are blacklisted and cannot get 
employment in any oilee? A. of any. 

Q.—Do you know of any boy cott ting of offices by the printers? A—Well there 
are offices where union men will not go to look for employment, and I don’t believe 
they purchase the newspapers pi ‘inted in these offices. 

().—Will union men work with non-union men in the same office? A.—Under 
certain circumstances they will. 

@.—What are those circumstances ? A.—If an office has been ratted they go to 
the president of the union and get a permit to work there temporarily. 

Q.—Under ordinary cir cumstances union printers will not work with non-union 
printers? A.—There are, I think, what are called mixed offices, and when it is not 
known by the proprietor, or the hands rather in the office, if they find they can get 
a superio: workman and there is a case vacant, they will put a union man on. 

Q.—Are the:e offices in which non-union printers would not be permitted to 
work? A.—Yes. 

Q—Who would object to their working? A.—It would be by direction of the 
union. 

Q.—And if employers were to put a non-union man on, what would be the result? 
A.—Well, it is altogether likely he would be interviewed by the executive committee 
of the union and some arrangements made to have the objectionable man either 
admitted to the union or expelled from the office. 

Q.—And if the employer should insist in employing a non-union man notwith- 
standing the union, what would be the result? A.—Well, it is possible the hands in 
the office would appeal to the union to act in the matter. 

Q.—In case it should proceed to extremities, would the men permit him to work 
or would they carry the protest further? A.—I think they would carry the protest 
further. 

Q.—In what shape? A.—It depends on the action of the union. If they saw 
that he was a bad character, aman who had injured his fellow workmen in other 
places or had a bad record, it is altogether likely they might declare a strike. 

Q.—And if he were a good man with nothing objectionable against him, notwith- 
standing his refusal to join the union, he might continue to work there. A.—He 
might in exceptional cases. 


Q.—Are any young boys employed in printing offices? A.—Quite a large number. 


Q.—Within your personal knowledge what would be the youngest boys employed 
in this country? A.—I daresay, as low as from 10 to 12, judging from some I have 
seen working as message boys. 

) —And how young working at the trade? A.—Some of them may be 13 or 14. 

Q.—Do these work continuously or only part of the year? A.—Part of the time 
each day they have chores to do, and they may be called from the case to go out on 
messages. 

Q.—But they are employed in and about the office continuously from the time 
they are engaged? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Are any women or girls employed in the printing business? A.—Quite a 
number. 

Q.—In what capacity? A.—As compositors. 

Q.—And as press feeders? A.—Yes, as press feeders too. 

Q.—Do female compositors work by the day or week, or by the piece? A.—They 
work, I believe, by the piece. 

Q—If they do the same class of work as male compositors are they paid the 
same rate? A.—Well, not usually. 
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Q.—Is it your experience that they do their work as well as male compositors ? 
A.—No, it is not. 

Q.—In what respect are they inferior? A.—Almost invariably they do their 
work in a very inferior manner. I daresay there may be several reasons for it and 
that it is partly on account of their getting such small pay—smaller pay than the 
men are getting. 

Q.—Do these female compositors begin in the same manner that boys do and 
work up to the position of what we would call journey work in the same manner? 
A.—No; they are put on case immediately, and are given copy and told to proceed. 

Q.—And if they continue at case four or five years do you think they become as 
expert compositors as boys would in the same time? A.—Some do, but there are 
fewer swift ones in proportion to the number among female compositors than there 
are among male compositors. 

Q.—Do employing printers prefer female labor at the lower wages to journey- 
men at the higher wages? A.—Some do. 

Q.—Then there is an advantage to the employer in getting females at the lower 
wages? A.—There must be in some cases, but, of course, those who do first-class 


work and are competing for first-class work scarcely employ female labor at all except 


for feeding presses. 

Q.—What is the difference between the wages paid to men and the wages paid 
to women as compositors ? A.—From $4 to $6 a week difference. 

Q.—How much per thousand difference? A.—Beginners get per thousand, I 
suppose, about 15 cents. 

Q.—And those women who work four or five years and have become expert 


might get about how much? A.—About 20 cents a thousand, and I have known of in- 


stances where they got more. 

Q.—How are printers paid—in money, or do they take any truck ? A.—No, they 
take no truck in Toronto; they are all paid in cash. 

Q.—How frequently are they paid as a rule? A.—Once a week and in some 
cases when a man goes into an office he does not get the first week’s pay at all—there 
is always a week held in hand. 

~ Q.—On what day of the week are they generally paid? A.—Some are paid on 
Monday, Some are paid on Tuesday, some on Wednesday, some on Friday and some 
on Saturday. 

Q.—What day of the week do you consider to be the best pay day? A.—Friday 
is the best day of the week. 

Q.—For what reason? A.—Because the workman takes his money home on 
Friday night, and his wife can go out to make her purchase early in the day on 
Saturday, and as for the balance of the day if they have in contemplation enjoying a 


_ Saturday half holiday she can go out with her husband and family. 


Q.—Is there much drinking among printers? A.—Not more so than in other 
trades. 

Q.—Would there be more drinking or less if they were paid on Saturday instead 
of some other day? A.—It is possible. There might be more if they were paida 
day or so before Saturday. 

Q.—Do you consider the closing of bar-rooms on Saturday night an advantage in 
that respect or otherwise? A.—It would be a great advantage if the law was strictly 
observed. 

Q.—lIs it within your knowledge that the law is not strictly observed? A.—I 
cannot say positively in my own experience. 

Q.—Are any boys indentured to printers, or do they make verbal contracts ? A. 
They make verbal contracts. 

Q.—If a boy shows himself industrious and proves himself to be a good work- 
man when he gets out of his time is he continued or is he turned off for some other 
boy? A.—If he turns out to be a good workman or a good boy it is of advantage to 
the employer to retain him. 

Q.—If he is an average mechanic ? A.—Yes. 
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Q.—Would there be any advantage in returning to the old apprentice system 
and having a system of indenture? A.—A very great advantage. 

Q.—What would be that advantage? A.—The indenturing of apprentices for 
five years—after ascertaining that they were suitable to learning the trade. 


Q.—Would the advantage be to the boy himself, to the employer, or to the trade. 


generally ? A.—To all three. 

Q.—Would the boy get a general knowledge of his trade do you think? A.— 
Yes. ; 

Q.—What are the hours of labor in your trade by men who work ontime. A.— 
Fitty-four hours a week, or nine hours a day. 

Q.—Is setting type fatiguing work, or ight work ? A.—Well, it is more arduous 
for some than others. 

Q.—After a man works nine hours in a day will he be very much fatigued, or 
will he be pretty fresh ? A.—He will be somewhat fatigued if he does not have an 
opportunity of sitting down at intervals. In some places they will not allow a stool 
to be used at all. 

Q.—Do you think nine hours too long for a man to work without detriment to his 
health ? A.—TI could not fix an average; nine hours might be enough for some men ; 
other men of iron constitution might be able to stand fifteen or sixteen hours. I have 
done that myself. 

Q.—When men work by the piece do they stipulate for any number of hours? 
A.—There is a disadvantage between piece hands and time hands in that respect. If 
a piece hand has to come back at night he gets no more pay per thousand than dur- 
ing the day, whereas, a time hand gets twenty-five cents an hour for work overtime. 

Q.—I think your answer, unintentionally, perhaps, has been somewhat mislead- 
ing. A man who habitually works at night on a morning paper gets more than a 
man who habitually works by day? A.—Yes; I allude to men who are working on 
day situations. 

Q.—Have there been any strikes in the printing business within your experience 
in Toronto ?, A.—No, I was absent from Toronto when the last strike took place. 

Q.—You cannot speak of that strike from personal knowledge? A.—No. 

Q.—Have there been any differences that have been settled after strikes between 
the employers and the employed? A.—Well, I do not know that there have been 
any differences that have occurred. 

Q.—Are any means provided for arbitration between employers and employed ? 
A.—Well, we have in the union an executive committee anda guardian committee and 
where it is necessary for either of these to step in, in a case of any difference between 
the parties, every one is called upon according to his province. 

Q.—Is this for the purpose of securing what might be considered the rights of 
workingmen, or for the purpose of trying conciliation ? A.—For both ; for the purpose 
of getting a fair settlement if possible. ! | 

Q.—What power or authority orders a strike in the printing business? A.— 
Only by the authority of the hands in a body. 

().—Of the Toronto union? A.—yYes. 

Q.—If the men consider themselves dissatisfied what is their first step? Sup- 
pose an employer refuses their individual request what do they do? A.—Well, of 
course, the employer is conversant with our situation and by-laws, and if he does 
anything which conflicts with what is laid down he knows that he is liable to get into 
a conflict with us. 

Q.—And then do you report to the union? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And what steps would the union take? A.—It depends on the circum- 
stances of the case. 

Q.—Would they send a committee to wait on the employer? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And suppose he proceeded to extremities would a strike be ordered by open 
union, or could it be ordered by the officials of the union? A.—I think it would not 
be legal unless it was ordered by the union. 

Q.—By open vote? A.—Yes. 


‘ 
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By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
— QQ —Would it be an ordinary vote? A.—It would be a meeting called for the 
purpose of discussing the difficulties. 
Q. Would it be an ordinary majority vote? A.—As far as I can recollect I 
think it requires more than a majority vote. 
| Q.—According to the constitution? A.—I have not consulted the constitution 
or by-laws recently. 


By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—Do you think printers would get as high wages or as liberal hours, if there 
were no union, as they get now? A.—I do not believe they would eetpnearly as 
good wages. It is the object, if | may use the word, of the agitation of a large body 
of men that they should get higher wages and more liberal hours. 

Q.—You think organization is necessary to the protection of the printers’ 
interests? A.—Yes; I found that in every case without organization they have 
obtained no increase of pay. 

Q.—That is within your own experience? A.—No body of men have obtained 


an increase except by organization. 


Q.—No increase of pay has ever been received except by men who were orga- 
nized? A.—Yes, not to my recollection has there been anything else. 
Q.—Are there any printing offices established by co-operation amongst the 


_ printers? A.—No, there are none here in Toronto. 


Q.—Are the printers ever fined for dereliction of duty, mistakes or accident ? 
Are they fined by the employers? A.—I do not know of any rules of that descrip- 


tion in any office where I have been permitted to work. 


Q.—Is there much Sunday work in the printing business? A.—On the morning 
papers I believe they work on the Sunday night. 

- Q.—Do they get extra pay for Sunday night work? A.—No. 

Q. the rate to either the men working by the piece or by the week, larger 
in consequence of the working on Sunday than it would be if they did not work on 
Sunday? Is it considered in 1 fixing the scales of wages? A.—Of course there are 
some men who make $13 to $16 a week, working on the mor ning papers, but so far 


as money goes that is more wages than a man would receive who works fifty-four 


hours in the day time. 

Q.—Would it be possible to get out a Monday paper without Sunday work ? 
A.—I hardly think so; I believe the telegrams come in on Sunday. 

Q.—Could not they get to work at twelve o’clock on Sunday night and get the 
paper out? A.—TI could not say about the arrangement of the daily ~ papers. 

Q.—Do prititers ever come to Toronto from other countries to any extent? 
A.—There have been a few—I dare say I have met about half a dozen. 

Q.—Do they interfere with the workingmen here by throwing them out of 
work or reducing the wages? A.—Some of them belonged to the “Ty postr aphical 
ory. in the old count *y, and they brought their cards “with them and deposited 
them here. 

Q.—Do they take away the situations of men who are already here? A. aye 
it tends that way, for we have more than we have eg ee for. 

Q.—Do you think that many printers save money? A.—Well, I have heard of 
some. Of course, I did not ask whether they were dealing in real estate, but I think 
it indicates that they have saved money when some of them have bought their own 


houses, and have their own homes. 


Q. —They have no difficulty in getting lots on which to build? A.—They have 
generally to go to the suburbs. 

Q.—How far? A —I should judge about two miles from here. . 

Q.—What would be the value of property there for vacant lots? A.—I could not 
say; some of them make very good bargains. 

@.—You do not know as to that? A.—No. 

Q.—If a printer is a saving mechanic, and does not meet with misfortune, is it 
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within his means, do you think, to acquire his own home? A.—With very strict | 
economy he might in the course of a few years do that with constant employment. 

Q.—Do you know of some who do? A.—Yes, some who have been fortunate | 
enough to have permanent employment for a number of years have almost now got | 
their homes paid for. | 

By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— | 

Q.—Do you know of any employers who refuse to employ printers because they | 
belong to Trades Unions? A.—I do. ‘ : 

Q.—Who are the parties who generally object to non-union men in the union 
offices ? are they former union men, or young men from the country? A.—They are 
former union men. 

Q.—Who have been expelled for some violation of the rules? A.—For misde- 
meanor of some kind, or other injury to fellow workmen. 

Q.—To the best of your knowledge do men coming from distances object to 
coming into the union on conscientious scruples? A.—They find it convenient to join; 
if they happen to come into an office which is a union office they say that they find 
that there may be objections raised against them if they do not join. As these are 
favorably disposed towards the union, and if there are some who have not had proper 
instructions, of course their cases are investigated, and proper inquiries are made 
about them, if they do not show any indentures; and in some cases young men come 
into the city very highly recommended, yet who are not capable of setting up type 
from telegraph matter. 

Q.—!n those job offices where the majority of hands are boys, do they come into 
competition with men who employ journeymen who are paid the standard rate of 
wages? A.—They do very much. 

Q.—Do you know if any women are competent to take the places of journeymen ? 
Does the union object to their admission as members? A.—No, in fact I believe we 
have one female member now in the union. 

Q.—She receives the same rate of wages as men? A.—Yes, she received it for 
some time before being admitted. 

Q.—In competing for publishing work the employer who employs say five boys 
to one man can compete for work much lower than one who employs principally all 
men with one or two boys? A.—Most decidedly. 

Q.—They find it then a hardship? A.—Yes. . 

Q.—Are the bosses of Toronto in favor of the apprentice system ? A.—Most of — 
them I have spoken to I believe are. 

Q.—You know that the organizations have been endeavoring for sometime past | 
to get employers to pursue that system of indenturing boys? A.—I do. 

Q.—The men as a body are in favor of it? A.—They are. 

Q.—You were not here last winter? A.—No, I was in Montreal. 

Q.—Did the men ever receive more per thousand than now, that is 30 cents? 
A.—Yes, if I recollect right they received 334 cents on the morning papers when I 
lived in Toronto in 1881. 

Q.—In the union shops is the work given out fairly—more fairly than in non- 
union shops, where the best hands and the ordinary hands are working together ? 
A.—Very much. 

@.—The “fat” matter is distributed to the best hands as well as to the weak 
hands? A.—Yes, equally divided; whatever may be first on the hook is given to 
the first man calling fo~ it. 

Q.—Did you ever know the employers not to employ union men because they 
were union mea? A.—My recollection is a little vague on that point, but I know 
that there are at least one or two offices in this city which will not knowingly 
employ union men. 

Q-—As a general thing have you ever known men who said they would not 
belong to the union because they were in non-union offices, or when they were out of | 
those offices were anxious to come into the organization? A.—That is almost 
universally the case. 


. ee ees: 


Q.—That is a matter of expediency as regards non-union men? A.—Yes. 
~ Q—Do you know that it is a law of your local body, or any national law, that 
all difficulties must be settled by arbitration if possible, or that the resources of 
civilization, as it were, must be exercised ? A.—l am not certain on that point, but, it 
is my feeling myself, and I think it is the feeling of the very great majority in our 
_ trade that we would like to settle everything without having to clash. 

Q.—Are you aware that it is the law of your or evanization that a strike vote is to 
be carried by a three-quarter vote, and that each man. voti ng must be in good 
standing for at least six months? A—I believe that is so. 


By Mr. FReED :— 


Q.—Do you know that it is so? A—TI have not looked at the laws or the. 
by-laws and the constitution of our subordinate union for quite a little time, but Iam 
not opposed to that idea. 

Q.—What are the sanitary conditions of the printing offices in Toronto? 
A.—Some of them are wretchedly bad, and one in particular I was in to-day in 
which I held my nose till I got out. 

Q.—Improper ventilation? A.—Yes, and for want of keeping it properly clean. 

Q.—Were the water closets in bad ‘order? A.—I do not know exactly the 
"locality of the water closets, but I smelled a very bad smell when I wasin the place. 

Q.—Is this general or exceptional ? A.—It is exceptional. 

Q.—Where men and women are employed in the same office have they separate 
water closets? A.—I believe they have, but [ am not certain. 

Q.—Do printers generally prefer to work by the piece or to work by the week? 
A.—Well, of course, “there are some who prefer working by the piece on plain 
book or newspaper work, Of course they can make more money by the piece, but 
job compositors are obliged to set on time. 

Q.—But if it was plain composition the printers would rather work by the piece. 
than by the week? A.—Yes. 

By Mr. Heaxes :— 

Q.—In the settlement of disputes between the employers and the employed do 
you favor arbitration? A.—I do. 

Q.—What would be the best means of appointing a court of arbitration for that 
purpose? A.—Well, I dare say the ordinary one which is followed in the case of 
strikes in other trades. 

Q.—What is that? A.—Each party appoints a representative, and these two 
parties appoint a third. 

Q.—Do you think that is the best mode? A.—Well, of course, I have never had 
any experience in it, but I think that could be suitable. 


| 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Have you ever thought of enforced arbitration? A.—No, I have not. 
By Mr. HeaKkes :-— 
Q.—You think it would be better all around if arbitration was the rule? 
A.—Yes. 
By Mr. Carson :— 
Q.—In the case of boys going in as apprentices, do you find that they are up to 
to the standard in education? A.—They are far below it. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—In Ontario? A.—Yes; in this city. 
By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—Have you any suggestion to make with regard to it? A.—The only thing 
is to make a severe penalty upon the parents who are responsible for these children 
being taken from school at too early a day. 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—A boy of sixteen years, say? A.—Well, he is not too young to learn a 
trade. 

Q.—Do you think that some of the boys of sixteen are not competent to begin ? 
A.—Many of them are not, because they have not been attending school to any 
extent. In one office I spoke to a boy; one of his comrades told me that he was no 
use, because he could not write; he was working in the office. 

Q.—I understood you to say that the printer’s hours were nine hours a day or 
fifty-four hours a week, You say that the basis of settlement arrived at with regard to 
those hours was by the way of a mutual understanding among the men themselves ? 
A.—It was arranged between the employers and the men—that is, between the 
employers and the union. , 

Q.—It was a settlement arrived at between the union and the employers? 
A.—Yes. 


By Mr. Armstronea :— 


Q.—Do employers or managers inquire about the education of apprentices when 
entering an office for the first time, as a usual thing? A.—No, they do not. 

Q.—When there is a question about union or non-union men being employed, is it 
the proprietor, or the foreman, or manager who generally settles the matter? 
Generally does the proprietor have any say in the matter? A.—No, it is the foreman. 

By Mr. Wasi :— 

Q.—With regard to the education of these boys, is it the fault of the system of 
education, or is it the fault of the boys themselves? A.—I think it is the fault of 
the parents in not compelling those boys to attend a regular day school. 

Q.—You have heard of the advantages of education in this country? A.—We 
have great advantages; I think as great as, if not greater than, any possessed by any 


other country. 
Q.—So that it must be the fault of the boy, or his parents or guardians ? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—Are you aware that there is a law compelling persons to send their children 
to school up to a certain age? A.—I believe that there is a law to that effect. 

Q.—Knowing that to be the law, the fault is commonly the fault of the parents ? 
A.—Yes, I believe that the parents are responsible. Some years ago when [I left the 
Woodstock school, the examiners went to the factories and compelled the employers 
to dismiss all their boys under school age. 


By Mr. Wats :— | 
Q.—Do you think it is right for foremen or employers, no matter what the trade 
may be, to employ a boy that is idle, and who has not been able to read and write 
when he undertook to learn the trade? A.—I think it is a positive wrong. <A boy 
eannot understand anything mechanically to that extent that a boy can who is 
educated, and our business as it is advancing requires better education now-a-days 
than it did in former years. 
. Q.—Is it possible for a boy to become useful in the printing trade any more than 
a hewer of wood and a drawer of water unless he knows how to read and write ?—A. 
Well, with very great difficulty he might, but the chances are against him. — 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—As a general question, what remedy would you offer for the state of things 
you speak of ? A.—Well, in Montreal they had what was called the school police. 

Q.—In Ontario they are commonly called truant officers? A—I do not know 
whether we have them here, but I have seen them in Montreal in uniform. 


By Mr. HELBRONNER :— 
Q.—When was that? A.—When I was residing there last, between 1882 and 1886. 


} 
. 
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There were items respecting them in the newspapers, and I have seen policemen go 
hunting after these boys myself, and people with whom I am intimate have seen 
them. 
‘i Q.—I do not think there is a law of such a kind in Quebec? A.—That may be; 
- but there was an officer who was paid by the school commissioners of the city. 
_ There was a recognized official under direction of the school board who had charge 
over the absentees that were reported to him, and he had nothing else to do but to 
interview parents and find out the causes of absence of those boys from school. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Some of these persons are very poor? A.—True; I have heard parents say 
that they could not send their children to school because they could not buy boots 
for them. 


By Mr. Gipson :— 


It is the rule in the schools that the children must be sent all clothed, and 
if they do not come to school well clothed they are liable to be sent home; there are 
no ragged schools in Quebec. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—I understood you to say first it did not matter how perfect a woman became 
in the work she never got the amount of wages that a man did? A.—I gave one ex- 
ception, the only one I knew of. 

Q.—And she belonged to the union? A,—Yes. 

Q.—How is it that that isso? Isit the opinion that they deserve to get more 

pay? A.—I could not tell you that. 


By the SecreTARY :— 

Q.—Does that apply to city or country offices or both ? A.—To all offices. 

Q.—W hat is the usual piecework price in country offices where work is done by 
piece ? A.—It varies very much. In some offices it is fifteen cents a thousand, in 
others seventeen, and in some twenty, twenty-one, twenty-two, twenty-three and 
twenty-five. 

Q.—In those offices where those figures prevail, is it customary to pay females 
the same as males? A.—They usually pay them smaller wages. 
i Q.—Do they pay them the same when both are working by the piece ? 

—No. 
Q.—Do you know instances of that kind ? A.—Not that I recollect of. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q.—Do the printers’ organizations demand equal pay for male and female labor ? 
A.—Ilt demands the same scale for all that are members. 

Q.—Equal pay for equal work? A.—Yes. 

Q.—It is not opposed to female labor getting equal pay ? A—WNo, if they 
are members of the union. 

Q.—Do you remember the Welland Telegraph ? A.—Yes. 
i, ao t you remember that two females were setting type there by the piece ? 

—yYes 

Q.—Don’t you remember that they were then paid the same price as the male 
compositors ? A.—I do not recollect now. 
| Q.—There were two females there, and you cannot recollect whether they were 
paid the same price or a different price ? A.—I cannot positively remember now ; I 
could not tell now what wages were paid in that office except to myself. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Are there any obstacles thrown in the way of women joining a typographical 
union ? A.—No; on the contrary we encourage them as much as we can. 

Q.—Have there been many applications for member ship ? A.—No. 

Q.—Do you think that that fact ar ises from the fact that few women are com- 
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petent, or that they do not want to join the union? A.—Well, I do not think that 
they do not want to join the union, but because they do not remain so long at the 
business as men. 

Q.—If they get less wages than men, and if as members of the union they get 
the same wages, would it not be a manifest advantage to them to belong to the union ? 
A.—Yes, of course; but they would have to show that they were competent to do the 
work properly. 

Q.—Do you think that there are many who are competent to do the work pro- 
perly ? A.—In a great many cases they are inferior ; they do not take the trouble. 


By the CaarRMAN :— 


Q.—What is the age at which they begin generally ? A.—I have seen some as 
young as fourteen. 

@.—And when they get married they leave? A.—Yes. 

Q.—That is one reason why they would not join the union I suppose? A.—Yes, 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q.—lIs it a fact that as a rule women who do go to work at the printing business 
consider it a temporary occupation ; consider their business in life to get married 
and become the head of families, while the men consider-it their life occupation ? 
A.—Certainly, it is a life occupation to the men. 

Q.—How is it with the woman? A.—Well, it is only a temporary occupation ; 
it helps her to get her clothing, and perhaps she is obliged to pay for her board. 

Q.—It is simply a make-shift with her? A—Yes. Others are in better cir- 
cumstances and do not have to pay anything for board. 


By Mr. ArMstRoneG :— 


Q.—Do employers look upon it in that light? Do not they think they will get 
cheaper labor than by employing men? A.—Certainly, I think they do. 

(¥.— You know circumstances to that effect? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you know of cases in this city where a young lady would be called 
competent to pass as an ordinary journeyman, but because she was under age she 
would not be indentured for a number of years so as to get her labor cheap under the 
scale ? A.—lI cannot say. 

Q.—Do you know any cases in Toronto where there are ladies employed in the 
printing business where they are pretty smart, and when they were found out to be. 
so the employers wanted to indenture them, and keep them longer at the business at 
lower wages ? A.—It is not in my knowledge. 

Q.—Is there a benefit society in connection with your union? A.—There is; 
in regard to death-benefits there isa levy on all members of the union to cover 
expenses of burial. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—And medical attendance? A.—Well, it amounts to one hundred dollars, 
and of course it is not often that the expenses of the funeral will amount to that much. 
By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 


@.—There is a sick benefit besides ? A.—Yes; there is a benefit in which each 
member is entitled to $25 from that fund. The amount which makes up that fund is 
made up from instalments twice a year; July and January, fifty cents from each 
member each instalment. 


Q.—Do they devote their money to any other purpose? A.—Yes, there is an. 
insurance branch connected with the International Union, and this branch has a. 


great many members in all subordinate unions, all over the continent. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—What is the insurance for? A.—It is intended, as long as that branch lasts, 
to pay $5,000 benefit at death. 


-_—_ a or 
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By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 


Q.—Outside of the insurance regarding the sickness and death levies do you 
think that the monthly dues are too much, or is it a good idea besides from the bene- 
fits accruing from being union men? A.—I do not think the dues are excessive. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—If a man is sick he is only entitled to $25 benefit in one year ? A.—Yes, of 
course, we have a very large membership. 

Q.—If a man receives no sick benefit for a series of years and then is sick in the 
tenth year he will only get $25 in that year? A.—Ifhe has been an exceptional 
man, in good standing, in an exceptional case they may give him more. 

By Mr. ArmMstTRoNG :— 

Q.—Do you mean to imply that he is entitled to $25 by law? A.—Yes. 

Q.—If it is required afterwards do you know of his getting more by special vote 
of the union? A.—Not while I have been residing in Toronto. 


By Mr. Wausu :— 
Q.—Looking at the matter of organization from your point of view do you 
) consider that organizations of that kind are equally good for the employers as well 
as the workmen? A.—TI believe they are. 

Q.—Do you believe it is calculated to make men more honest, more interested in 
the employers’ welfare, than if you had no union behind you? A.—Yes, because if 
we had no organization we would be cutting one another’s throats, cutting each other 

out of situations. 
| Q.—Do you think that work is done more regularly than it would be under the 
former system? <A,—Yes. 

Q.—Do you think the men feel themselves, when they are in an organization 
of that kind, that it secures them better wages? From your experience do you think 
the men are of that disposition, that they feel more bound to forward the work of their 
employers than otherwise? A.—Yes, of course, they have to do the utmost to earn 
their wages; they are getting good pay and they feel that they must work pretty 
hard. Men will work harder for twelve dollars a week than if they only got ten. 

Q.—Then as a general result of those organizations you consider that they are 
beneficial to the employer and to the workman? A.—TI find it so iu our trade. 


By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.-—Have you ever found instances in your union in which the heads of the 
concern endeavored to get inferior men’s wages raised to the wages of the members 
of the union? A.—We cannot raise any man’s wages. 

Q.—I say using their influence? A.—WNo. 

Q.—Supposing a man is getting two dollars a day, and another man is getting 
one dollar and a half aday; you know that some men are worth a great deal 
more than others; have you ever known where the two dollars a day man would use 
his influence to get his companion’s wages raised? A.—If aman was worth the 
union scale he is requested to become a member, and in that way he benefits by 
receiving the wages prescribed in that scale. 

Q.—Your union then has a scale of wages, and they would virtually dictate to 
the proprietor or employer? A.—Not exactly; if an employer thinks that his labor 
is not worth more than a dollar and a-half a day he can‘dismiss him. 

Q.—Have you ascale for various grades? A.—I think in the first part of my 
evidence I stated that for fifty-four hours a week it was. $11 on time work. 

By Mr. ArRMsTRONG :— 

Q.—That is the minimum scale? A.—Yes. 

Q.—There are men who receive more than that on account of their ability ? A.— 
Yes, I am acquainted with a few men who are getting more than the minimum rate, 

A—4 
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By Mr. FREED :— 

Q.—Is there any tendency on the part of the employers to weed out slow and 
loose-going printers? A.—Of course, when they get a large contract, and when the 
contract is finished they are obliged to reduce the number of men in employ, though 
as a rule they keep on their best men, 

Q.—Then if these men work below the scale they are considered “rats” ? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—Although they may not be really worth the minimum rate of wages 
prescribed by the scale? A.—Yes, if they are not worth the scale, of course they do 
not get’ it. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q.—Did not the employers agree with the men by conference what the scale 
should be? A.—Usually when a man comes into a union office he asks for work, and 
they are pretty well acquainted with us, and know that $11 a week is what we 
will expect to get. 

Q.—Yes, and that scale has been fixed by mutual agreement between the union 
and the employer s? A.—Of course, it is laid down in our seale, and if they say they 
will not accept it they interview us, and if no remarks are made we take it for 
granted that they accept it. . 

Q.—The scale is never altered without being submitted to the employers ? 
A.—Of course, we discuss that in the union first and then change the scale. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—Is it your opinion, generally speaking, that the cost of production has been 
increased by labor combinations? A.—Il hardly think so; I can say be some 
confidence that they have not increased the cost of pr oduction. 


By Mr. REED :— 


Q.—Do you think that the publisher of a paper who pays 30 cents a thousand can 
get out his paper as cheaply as one who only pays 25 cents? A.—A man who pays 
30 cents can command the best workmen; he has the choice or refusal of the best men, 
and therefore he gets the best men that can be obtained; whereas the men who 
employ those who offer at lower prices are apt to get a poor quality of iabor. 

By Mr. ArmstTRONG :— 


Q.—Do you consider that the reputation of a xe and job employer depends on 
the ability of his mechanics to keep up his reputation as a pr inter ? A.—Certainly, 
I find that to be my experience around Toronto. . 

Q.—in your experience in Toronto you have known employers of men to have 
difficulty ; previous to this difficulty perhaps the office was a non-union office and 
when the difficulty was over the office became a union office; have you known such 
employers to be well pleased with a union staff—much better pleased than with their 
former staff? A.—I do not remember any particular case. 

Q.—In offices in Toronto have you had any experience of that kind? A —Yes, 

I believe they have given satisfaction. | 

Q.—They were better satisfied with the state of affairs as a union fies ‘than 
when it was a non-union office? A.—Yes. oe 

By Mr. Freep :— ae 

Q.—lIs that your experience or is it hear say? A.—Well from enquiry. 

By Mr. ArmMstRone :— | 

Q.—Did you ever hear that matter discussed by the union? A.—Well, I can- 
not say that I heard it discussed, but I have heard conversations about it in different — 
offices. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Do you know of any particular case? A.—WNo, but I believe it to be the 
feeling which existed. — 
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By Mr. Brads — 


Q.—Has any employer or foreman told you ys A.—Well, I cannot say there 
has; there may have been, because I am in conversation with a great many firms and 
with a good many employers as well as employés every day in the week. 

Q.—And do you derive these impressions from employers or from men? A.— 
Generally my conversations have been with foremen and workmen; I give it about 
as far as my oath will permit me. I should judge that some of the foremen would 
_ perhaps give another opinion; of course, we may have our opinion as workmen 
and the employer has perhaps an opinion of his own, and the foreman has also an 

opinion and it may be that he would slightly vary from the opinion of both. 
The Commission then adjourned until Friday, 25th November, at 10 o’clock, a.m. 


Toronto, 25th November, 1887. 
_ Joun CALLow called and sworn. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 


\ Q.—What is your business? A.—I am a carpenter in Seaton Village, Toronto. 
Q.—How long have you been here? A.—Hight years, since 1879. 


By Mr. HeaKes :— 


. Q—Are you connected with organized labor in this city? » A.—Yes; I have 
gone in for it recently. When in the old country I belonged toa union. I could not, 
however, get admission here at first; I had to wait for some time, and I only got in- 
troduced into the brotherhood four or five weeks ago. 

Q.—The brotherhood of carpenters? A.+-Yes. I belonged to the general union 

in England before I came here. | 

Q.—Do you know whether the principles of the Trades Unions are opposed to 

capital? A.—I never knew that the principles of Trades Unionism were opposed to 
capital; I considered them both to run in the same channel. 

Q. —Do you consider that organization among workingmen is a benefit to them? 
A.—I do, when rightly administered. 

Q. —Do you think organization amongst workingmen is an injury to employers ? 
A.—I do not, but that it is a very great benefit. The shop where I worked in Eng- 
land always had the wor king rules posted up, and allowed society meetings to be held 
in the shop. That was at the shop of Alderman Neill, of Manchester. In 1877 and 1878 

there unfortunately happened to be a strike, and some time afterwards I left the 
country. 
— Q.—Does organization among workingmen have a tendency to cause strikes ? 
_A.—I never knew it, so far as my experience has gone. Of course, there are some 
fire-eaters among wor kingmen as there are among other classes, but my experience 
has been what I have said. 

Q.—I am speaking of the organization of workingmen as a body? A.—I never 
knew it to be detrimental or injurious in any wa 

— Q—You think that organized labor is a benefit alike to employer and employé? 
A.—I do, when justly administered, 

Q. —Have you any knowledge of instances where disputes were settled by a con- 

ference between employers and employed? A.—I have known several disputes 

settled by what are called deputations or delegations of employers and men meeting 
together. A number of men were selected from each party and they were appointed 
to transact the business. 

Q.—Do you know that cases of that kind have occurred in Tor onto since you 
have been here? A.—I have not had a very great knowledge of the ‘society since [ 

_ have been here. 
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Q.—Since you have been in Toronto how do you find wages as compared with 
wages in the old country? A.—The wages in the old country when I was there were 
eight and a-half pence, or seventeen cents per hour. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Where? A.—In the city of Manchester. 
By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q.—Do you know what they are there now? A.—I donot. Ido not know 
what the rates have been since I left. I left in 1879, after the great strike which 
lasted twelve months. 

Q.—Do you think the wages in this country as good as the wages there? A.— 
I do not want to speak in depreciation of Canada, but I do not think they are so good 
here. Money has a much greater purchasing power in the old country than it has 
here. 

Q.—A man can live for less there than here? A.—Yes. A man can get a good 
substantial brick cottage for six shillings per week, one having four or five rooms, 

Q.—Is there anything in connection with your society such as a black list? 
A.—I could not speak as to that. 

Q.—You have not heard of anything of the kind? A.—I do not go by anything 
I hear, but by what I know by my own experience. 

Q. —Does your society prohibit union men from working with non-union men ? 
A.—I cannot speak of that. 

Q@.—You have never known it to be done? A.—I have not examined the rules 
sufficiently—I do not know of it. 

Q.—Does machinery much interfere with your trade? A.—That I cannot speak 
of. J have not made that a study. Tt has been very largely introduced into it, and 
it takes away a deal of labor. 

Q.—Has it reduced the wages of the men at all? A.—I would not like to say 
whether it does or does not, but it dispenses with a great deal of labor. 

Q.—What is the usual pay- 
Every two weeks, sometimes Friday and sometimes Saturday. 

Q.—No settled time? A.—lIt is here in Canada I am talking of. 

Q.—It is here I want to know about. When do you usually get paid? A.— 
Sometimes on Friday, sometimes on Saturday. There is no day [I have ever 
experienced except those two. 

Q.—Would you prefer a weekly to a fortnightly payment ? A.—IfI could have 
my way [ would have the pay weekly—every Friday night. 

Q.—What difference would it make? A.—It would give the wife a chance to 
go round on Saturday and lay in provisions for the week following, and buy in the 
day time instead of having to take the refuse, anything that is left at night when 
everybody else has been supplied. Perhaps, too, ‘she would purchase with a little more 
economy and get as good an article. 

Q.—yYou think then if the men were paid every week there would be no 
necessity for a pass book? A,—TI think it would do away with it a great deal. 

Q.—It would introduce the cash system? A.—It would have a great tendency 
to do away with pass books, as only those who are paid Tmonthly or fortnightly 
require pass books. 

Q.—If the laboring man was paid once a week it would be a benefit to him in 
that way, and would enable him to save money? A.—I think benefit would result to 
the workingman. He can go to the savings bank in the old country on the 
Saturday, and his wife has a chance of going out and buying for the week. Thus the 
wheels of economy run smoothly, and the Government savings banks are always 
open for the reception of these savings. From my judgment and experience a man 
can actually save more hard cash in gold in England than he can either in Canada © 
or the United States out of his wages. “I know I have done it. 

Q.—Do you know what the average earnings of carpenters are in this country— 
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say in Toronto? A.—From what I can learn I would place them at 23 cents an 
hour, sometimes 20 cents. 
| Q.—You do not know the average in the year? A.—I do not. * I never was so 
lucky as to get a year’s work or anything like it. The eight years I have been in 
Toronto I have never had the privilege of working through a winter. I am off now. 
I never start to do much again until April. That is about the way of it. 

Q.—Is it because you cannot get work? A.—I cannot get it. 

Q.—With respect to the settlement of disputes, do you favor arbitration? A.— 
I would favor Government interference. The Government build asylums and work- 
houses for people who cannot assist themselves and they make the rest of the people 
pay the taxes, and therefore they ought to protect workingmen. I am not wishing 
to speak too strongly in behalf of workingmen, but so far as I can judge he is in this 
country the victim every time. 

Q.—You would believe in the Government compelling the settlement of dis- 
pute? A.—Yes, and that they should protect those classes that cannot protect 
themselves. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—You are in favor of arbitration? A.—Of Government interference under 
whatever name it is called. They make us pay taxes, and we are entitled to their 
protection ; but we do not get it. 

Q.—What is the effect on a trade when men have been on strike at any time ? 
A.—I do not know that it has any further effect than delaying the work and rather 
disturbing that branch of society. 

Q.—Do you know any good results to ever come from strikes? A.—I do not 
think there are any—not really tangible good results. 

Q.—Nothing lasting? A.—There is nothing lasting in it. A strike only com- 
pels employers to do a little more justly to the men, but it passes away like a morn- 
ing cloud. And after a time they return to their evil doings and the wages of the 
men come down again. ; 

Q.—Does organization tend to increase wages? A.—It may do so, but it is the 
shortening of hours that would increase wages in my judgment, because there is a 
preponderance of population, and the population increases so rapidly that there 
must be a reduction in the hours of labor or some other means found to employ the 
surplus population. 

Q.—What I want to get at is this; would the wages be as good if there were no 
organization amongst the men? A.—I think that would largely depend on the sur- 
' plus labor in the country. I do not think that organization would affect it altogether ; 
it might have a slight effect, but the surplus population is what I think would affect 
it. It is supply and demand all the way through; when the supply is greater than 
the demand wages come down ; when supply is less than the demand wages go up. 
To answer your question more directly I would say that organization might slightly 
affect it, but I do not think it does altogether. 

Q.—What are your hours of labor? A.—I have been working nine hours lately 
all the week round. 

Q.—Nine hours on Saturday? A.—Yes, because all the rest did it. I got dis- 
carded at one or two places because I would not do so. Mr. McCord’s foreman dis- 
charged me at a job on Col. Sweeney’s house because J would not work on Saturday 
afternoon. 

Q.—What is the rule? A.—Nine hours a day and five hours on Saturday; but 
they compel you to break that rule, and if you will not you are discharged. I was 
discharged. 

Q.—Employers compel you to break it? A.—Yes, through their foreman. 

Q.—If you do not violate the rule you are discharged? A.—I was discharged. 
Robert Wilson is the man who was foreman at Col. Sweeney’s job on Bloor street. 

Q.—Do employers try to make the men break their agreement? A.—It is done 
through the foreman. It was the foreman who did it tome. Let me exonerate the 
employer; Mr. McCord had no intercourse with me but through his foreman. 
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e Q.—There is an agreement between the employing carpenter and the journey- 
men’s association which fixes nine hours a day? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And the half day on Saturday? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Was anyone discharged beside yourself? A.—No, because all the rest work- 
ed. J was the only one who objected to work. The foreman tried me three or four 
Saturdays and when he found I would not work I was discharged. 

Q.—Do you know how the agreement between the employers and the journey- 
men carpenters was arrived at? A.—It would take too long to give my notion of it. 

Q.—Do you know? A.—There were communications the year before and the 
men who were sent as a deputation made a bungle of it, and the trouble arose because 
the matter was not properly managed by the men who were sent as a deputation 
the summer previous. This I say caused all the trouble the past summer—it was 
because they did not do their duty. | 

Q.—Was an agreement signed? A.—No, not this time, but the terms were to 
be signed if the men would agree to them, and they would not. 

Q.—The men would not agree to it ?—A.—No, not from what I could learn. 

Q.—How do you make out there is an agreement if one never was signed ? 
A,.—There is not a bona fide agreement, only what we are working on with the trade. 
There is no agreement, because the men would not agree to what the masters wanted. 
If I said there was an agreement I was in error, 

Q.—Do you know what the men objected to in the proposed agreement? A.— 
They objected to the words “qualified workmen” so far as I can understand it. The 
men wanted 224 cents to be the minimum and the masters wished to insert that it 
should be paid to qualified workmen only; and the men wouid not have that because 
the agreement of the year before had nothing of that in it, and the masters intro- 
duced it as a bone of contention and consequently the men would not agree to it. 

Q.—The employers wanted to put in the agreement that they would pay to 

qualified workmen a certain rate? A.—224 cents was the minimum. 
().—And the men would not have it? A.—yYes. 

@.—And that was the cause of the contention? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you think men not qualified for the work of the trade ought to be paid 
the wages ?—A.—That is rather an imaginary question. 

Q.—Do you think that a man who cannot work at the trade properly should be 
‘paid those wages? A.—He has no business there. I might as well go and bea 
blacksmith. 

Q.—How would that injure the trade if qualified men only got the wages ? 
What injury would it do to the men if those wages were only paid to men described 
as qualified workmen? A.—Because all men who have served seven years at the 
trade are in a degree qualified. They may not all be equally qualified mentally but 
so far as practice goes they are qualified to work at certain branches. 

Q.—Have all the men in your trade served seven years? A.—Yes, in the old 
country. Here I do not think some of them have worked more than three months. 

Q.—And they do not become qualified in three months? A.—No. 

Q.—V.as not that what the employers wished to distinguish? A.—I do not 
know. I took itina different light altogether—that they did not want to pay the 
wages and they put that in the agreement to have somethim to stand on. 

Q.—What is the practice in your trade about apprentices; how long must they 
have served in this country ? A.—I can hardly tell you how long they do serve, I 
think three or five years, three years. In England they are indentnred for seven 
years; I have the indenture of my son who served that time at the business. 

Q.—Do you know how many apprentices are employed in a shop in proportion 
to the number of men? A.—Not in Canada; but speaking of home I think it is one 
to five or six men, 

Q.—Is there no rate in this country? A.—Not that I am aware of. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


(.—What age do the boys go ifthey are indentured for seven years? A.—They 
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go at fourteen and get out of their time at twenty-one. I may add that it is better 
both for the employer, the lad and his parents and also for society generally that he 
_ should serve for seven years and be properly indentured. 

By Mr. McLean :— 


j Q.—How long have you to serve here before you can join the organization ? 
_ A.—I do not know. I do not think you can join here until you are a journeyman, 
_ but I am not prepared to give an answer because I have not studied the matter. 

Q.—How long has an apprentice to serve at the trade here before he can become 
a journeyman? A.—I think about five years in Canada. 


_ By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—On what ground do you contend that machinery lessens the amount of labor 
employed in your business? A.—It dispenses with so many men. Take a mortising 
machine. Such a machine run by steam power will mortise as much I suppose as 
fifty men in a day, or probably a hundred men. If this is the case it dispenses with 
the labor of so many men. At all events that is the view I take of it. 

Q.—You are speaking from the workingman’s point of view? A.—Yes. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—What would be the result if you abolished machinery ? A.—I could not tell 

what the eifect would be. When I was a boy there was no machiuery. 
By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—Suppose machinery were abolished in Toronto, what would be the con- 
_ sequence in the carpentering business? A.—It would increase the number of men. 
required to work on the rough materials. 

Q.—Do you think there would be as much business done in house building and 
mechanical work generally? A.—It might lessen that somewhat, because probably 
the cost of production might be a little more. 


f By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—Would it not be a great deal more? A—That is only a matter of 
speculation. 

By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—I understood you to say that the shortening of the hours would necessarily 
increase the wages? A.—Yes; for as a consequence it would employ the surplus 
population, and when that was employed and there were not men to be got wages 
would go up. 

Q.—When you work nine hours a day are you paid by the day or by the hour ? 
A.—By the hour. 

-Q.—Then you are only paid for nine hours? A.—For nine hours, 

Q.—Would you not prefer to work ten hours? A.—No, excuse me—I would 
rather work eight hours. 

Q.—Do you think you would be better off? A.—lI do think so. 


By Mr. McLean :—. 
Q.—What benefit would you receive? A.—Several things I could do which I 
have not an opportunity to do now, and for which I have to pay out of the money I 
earn. J could economize if I had spare hours trom work. That is if | was employed 
only eight hours I would have that spare time to attend to my own interests at home. 
I proposed to put up a little cottage, but I found it up-hill work. I have, however, 
succeeded, 

By Mr. Carson :— | 

Q.—Do you consider that your family and yourself would be in as good a position 

if you worked five hours as if you worked eight hours? A.—If the remuneration 
was in accordance. 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—At the present rate per hour? A.—That would hardly be analogous—at _ 
twenty cents per hour for five hours, it would not pay; but the wages would goup 


correspondingly, 


Q.—How do you compare your statement when you refer to the higher | 
purchasing power of wages in England when you advocate shorter hours and 


increased pay. A.—We had shorter hours in the old country, in Manchester, than 


we have here or will have for some years to come; we worked forty-seven and a 


half hours several months in the winter and in the summer I think fifty-two hours. 
That was the Manchester rule. We had the rule pasted up in the shop. I had a book 
of rules when I belonged to the general union; I gave it to Thos. Moore and have 
never got it returned. If I had, I could have produced the evidence from the book. 
I think we worked fifty-two hours in summer and forty-seven and a haif during the 
months in winter; the wages were eight and a half pence per hour and the purchasing 
power of money is greater in England. How that is I cannot explain, but I know 
it is a fact. : 

Q.—Suppose you had a contract for building a mechanic’s house could you build 
that house as cheaply if you worked five hours a day and received forty cents an 
hour as you could if you worked ten hours a day and received thirty cents per hour. 
Would it not be better for the owner and yourself and the community at large to 
work eight hours and get twenty-five cents an hour or would it on the other hand be 
better for you to work ten hours and receive twenty-five cents an hour? A.—WNo, I 
cannot answer that question, but I would not want to go down to five hours. I 
think that is begging the question. I think eight hours was my remark, but to go 
_ to five hours would be going to an.extreme point. 


By Mr, HEakezs :— 


Q.—You were in England when the nine-hour movement was established ? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—Did wages fall or rise? A.—They came up. 

@.—You were here when the nine hours was established ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Then the tendency of shorter hours is to increase the wages? A.—When 
I came here in 1879 I worked for John Hamblin, at one dollar and thirty cents a day 


for ten hours, work. I was just fresh out from England; I was a younger man by | 


seven or eight years than I am now, and I suppose I was a better man then than I 
am now. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—Would the shortening of hours give young men more spare time to run out 
to saloons and spend money than when you were employed ? A.—Some had a habit 
of going to saloons, but I did not go there. I may be what you may call a peculiar 
person, in other words a crank. But I desire to respect and honor the Sabbath and 
consequently I want Saturday afternoon to prepare the woéd and do the chores 
round the house to be ready for Sabbath. All men do not do that, but I may be 
allowed that privilege. That is why I want Saturday afternoon; it is that this work 
may not encroach on the Sabbath. 

By Mr. Gisson :— 

Q.—You have stated that a man can run a machine capable of doing the work 
of sixty men? A.—I suppose so. I take it for granted that a mortising machine run 
by steam power would do the work of fifty or a hundred men; and therefore of 
necessity it must dispense with the labor of that number of men. 

Q.—I was under the impression that machinery increased the labor demand ? 
A.—It may in some kinds of business; but it has a tendency in my view of the 
subject to decrease labor. That is from what I have seen. 

Q.—You do not think more men are required from hands being required to run 
the engine, attend to the boiler and machinery ? A.—I have looked at all those points 


Q.—And in your opinion such a machine does away with forty-nine men out of 


Pine fifty? A.—I have looked at that point, and I will endeavor to answer all 
if questions fairly. 


By Mr. Frexp :— 


Q.—You said some time ago that you had recently joined the union in Toronto ? 
A.—Only about four or five weeks ago. 

Q.—Was it because you did not agree to join the union? A.—No, it was because 
I could not get in. There is no branch of the general union to which I belonged 
when in England ; there was only what is called the Amalgamated Carpenters’, and I 
was too old to join. Consequently I was left out. In 1882, the Brotherhood was 
established, and I was admitted to that four, five or six weeks ago; I cannot tell the 
exact day. 

Q.—Is it to your advantage to belong to the union? A.—I consider it an 
advantage, because it brings me more among the men at the meetings and makes me 
better known. 

Q.—Can you get work more easily? A.—I think so. I consider it has a ten- 
dency torub away the rough edges and bring me into work; besides, there is the sick 
and the death benefit, which I think a great deal of. 

Q.—Do you get better wages as a member of the union? A.—I think I do; I 
am recognized as a member and get better wages. 

Q.—We will take your own trade: do car penters in England live as comfortably 
as carpenters in Canada, taking into consideration their houses, their food and their 
clothes? A.—To speak individually and from my own experience in Canada, I may 
say that I have been able to live comfortably here, but I am a sober man. I never 
cross the door of a saloon from one year’s end to another; I am practically a total 
abstainer, and a prohibitionist at that. 

Q. —Take the other car penters with whom you were acquainted in England and 
compare their position with that of those of your ome, aes in Toronto: do you 
think they live as comfortably there as here? A.—Those of my class, respectable 
men, in England live quite as respectably as they do here—the abolition teetotal class 
I am referring to; I do not take the other class. 

Q.—Are men more sober in Canada? A.—Yes, a great deal more sober; I give 
Canada the palm for sobriety. 

Q.—What articles are cheaper in England than in Canada? A.—House rent, 
coal; bread is as cheap or nearly so; butchers meat is not as cheap, groceries are 
cheaper ; ; you will get good working men’s sugar from two pence to two pence half- 
penny a pound. 

Q.—Is not the workingman entitled to as good sugar as any other man? A.—It 
would be good brown granulated sugar, such as sells here for six, seven, or eight 
cents; you would get it there for four cents—two pence or two pence halfpenny a 
pound, You could get coal for six shillings or eight shillings a ton where I came 
from, ten shillings a superior quality. 

Q. —What is it worth in London? A—TI am told about twenty shillings a ton 
but I have not resided there. 

Q.—You have told us that you could not get work during the full year nor any- 
thing like it? A.—No. 

Q—About how many months in the year do you think you work? A.—I have 
worked very few months this year, because I have been doing for myself; but on the 
whole, I think, looking at the question carefully and summing it up, I do not think 
I have made an aver age of six months in the year since I have been in Canada. 

Q.—Are other car penters as badly off as you are? A.—I do not consider Tam 
badly off. 

Q.—D. they work a longer time than you do? A.—There are several I know 
who do not. 

Q.—Take the average of them? A.—I do not suppose that the average carpenters 
of Toronto to-day average much above seven or eight months all the year round— 
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that is striking an average. There are a few who have friends or are connected with 
churches who probably make full time; but, taking a man like myself, with no 
friends, his chances are very slim. 

Q.—Excuse me for asking the next question. Are you as active as most car- 
penters? A.—For my time of life 1am much more so, I am nearly sixty. 

Q.—Are you considered a fair average workman? A.—Yes, both at the bench 
and on buildings. I am perhaps just a little slow, but, on the whole, for substantial 
work, I can hold my own with anyone. But it must be remembered that work at 
home has to be solidly and well done. 

Q.—You were talking about strikes, and you thought that strikes did little or no 
good, Now is it not a fact that, although an individual strike may prove a failure, 
yet in consequence of the strike wages are kept higher than they would have been 
without a strike? A.—Could you give me that in another way so that | may grasp 
the idea more correctly. 

Q.—Let me put it this way: Do you suppose carpenters’ wages are higher be- 
cause of the effect of strikes? A.—I donot know. I will tell you what I think about 
it. In my experience in eight cases out of ten the employers infringe on the men’s 
rights and privileges. That is my experience during the last seven or eight years. 

Q.—If the workmen were not united, were not in unions, would not the employ- 
ers infringe on their rights more? A.—I think they would, for they are a grasping 
lot. I am not speaking in any way improperly as to employers, but taking them as 
arule they are a very grasping set of men. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—Are not all people grasping? A.—There are some exceptions. 

Q.—Is not everybody grasping? A.—I cannot say they are; no, I find some 
gentlemen very liberal in giving. 

By Mr. Freep :— , 
( Q.—What qualifications are required of a man who joins the carpenters’ union ? 
A.—That he be a competent workman. 

Q.—How do they determine that? A.—There are men who have worked with 
the applicant, and those men have to recommend them for initiation. If they do not 
know from their own experience that he is a good workman they would not recom- 

|mend him. I had to get two men to vouch for me, although I have worked here seven 
years and am well known in the city. They are very particular. 

Q.—You consider that all the men belonging to the union are qualified work- 
men? A.—I could hardly say that; that is putting a leading question into my mouth. 
But as a rule I might say that seven-eighths of them are qualified workmen. 

Q.—Why then did the union object to that clause requiring employers to pay 
twenty-two and a half cents per hour to qualified workmen only? A.—Because they 

wanted the wages to be higher, and they did not want that to be a ground for restrict- 
ing the rate from going up. They wanted things to be elastic, so the men could get 
advanced wages and not continue to be kept down. Employers would keep all the 
‘men down at that grade; I find they go as far in that direction as they can. 

| Q.—Did the men require the employers to pay twenty-two and a half cents per 
hour to men not qualified? A.—No; the society does not require that. 

| Q.—Then what is the object ot the qualification clause? A.—Because the em- 
ployers drew it up and introduced it into the agreement. It was an innovation and 
had no right to be there, and when the agreement was made the year before there 
was nothing of that kind in it. When, however, a new agreement was proposed it- 
was introduced, and that was the cause of the late strike. 

Q.—If the men work shorter hours than you do, do you think they should get 
higher wages? A.—We simply demanded what was right. Supply and demand will 
always regulate the wages. When men are difficult to be had wages will go up. 

Q.—Will that increase the cost of production? A.—I do not know that it will 
very seriously ; it might affect it a little. : 
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Q.—Do you think that men working at high wages can produce as cheaply as 


men working at low wages? A.—TI do not take in your question rightly, and I do 
— not want to commit myself. 


Q.—If you are working at thirty cents per hour can you turn out work cheaper 


than if you were receiving twenty cents per hour? A.—The goods would be a little 


oe 


dearer of course. 

Q.—The cost of the work would be higher? A.—The cost of the work would be 
a little more, but the quality would be fully equal to it. The cost would be more, but 
the cost of other articles is more for workingmen here. The cost of living is con- 
siderably in advance of what it was when I came here first. 

Q.—You want the carpenters to share the benefit? A.—I want all working- 
men to come up in the social scale. 

A.—Would not the cost of living increase? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. HEeakss :— 

Q.—Do you think that a man paid thirty cents per hour willdo more work with 
the aid of machinery than a man who was paid fifteen cents per hour some years ago ? 
A.—Yes. 

By Mr. FREED :— 

Q.—Let us go back a little. If unqualified workmen got into a union and were 
employed in a shop could not the employer discharge them and keep only qualified 
workmen? A.—It is in this way: they would keep the men who offered to labor 
the cheapest. That is the best answer I can give. 

Q.—Will the union permit the cheap man to continue at work? A.—I do not 
think the union can always help it. 

Q.—Are the men who are thoroughly skilled workmen employed more than those 
who are unskilled? A.—It depends on the wages. There might be a skilled work- 
man who would work for fifteen cents and he would get the preference over a man 
who might be better skilled, but who wanted $1.75 a day. 

Q. —Does the union per mit men to work for fifteen cents an hour? A—I do 
not know that it does; I cannot speak about that. But I presume there are some 
working at that rate, if it were known. 

Q.—I understood you to say that twenty-two and a-half cents was the minimum ? 
A.—It is supposed to be, but there are a great many not getting that or anything 
like it. It is, however, supposed to be the minimum. 


By Mr. Carson :— 
Q.—That is the minimum wages of the union? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


-Q.—Is the machinery properly guarded against accident? A.—Not that I have 
seen; I have worked in factories where it was not guarded. Ido not want to depre- 
ciate Canada ; but I say the machinery ought to be guarded and it is not guarded. 

Q. SEN Ot guarded as well as it might he 0. aA _No, not as well as it ought to be. 

Q.—Have you known accidents from machinery ? A.—Yes, but I/do not know 
that they were from the machinery not being properly ouarded, but rather from the 
carelessness of the men. 

Q.—Are boys and unskilled persons put to work at such machinery? A.— 
There are boys employed. 

Q.—Small boys? A.—Boys of fifteen or sixteen, or in that neighborhood. 

Q.—Have any of those boys within your knowledge been hurt? A.—Not to my 
knowledge, not here in Toronto. I have known it to happen in other places, but I 
will contine myself to Toronto. 

Q.—Do you know of any sharing of profits by employers among their workmen 
in addition to their wages? A.—Not in Toronto. 

Q.—Have you known of that in England? A.—TI do not think I have. 

Q.—It is not within your experience? A.—Not within my experience; but I 
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belonged to co-operative stores and benefited very materially from them; that is not 
in Toronto ; I have not been connected with any of them here. 

Q.—Tell the Commission about co-operative stores in England? A.—The shares 
were one pound shares, about five dollars, and we paid one shilling for entrance fee, 
and we let the dividends roll up so that our one pound share became ten or fifteen 
shares through the consumption of goods in the house. I purchased my goods at the 
store, and the dividends that resulted from those purchases were placed to my ac- 
count and were allowed to roll up. 

Q.—And those added to your capital? A—Yes, to my principal as a share- 
holder, and I had fifteen pounds in a short time. 

Q.—Did you pay for your goods the same prices as were charged at other stores ? 
A.—As a rule, they were pretty nearly the same prices; perhaps, articles here and 
there were slightly dearer, but it was quite insignificant. I got a dividend every 

uarter. 
‘ Q.—A dividend in money or in additional capital? A.—A dividend that in- 
creased my shares; I let it go to my shares. I got two shillings or two and three 
pence every quarter. 

Q.—But you did not draw the dividends? A.—No, I let them go to my account. 
I had fifteen pounds in avery short time. Those co-operative stores are a very 
great benefit, if they are honestly conducted and properly worked. But it is very 
much, as they say in the United States, each for himself and the devil take the 
hindmost. It is a very wrong principle to work on. 

Q.—Do you not require men who understand business to conduct those stores ? 
A.—They must be what we call financiers. 

Q.—You would not take acarpenter to runa gorcery ? A.—No,I have however 
known several men leave the carpentering business and go into stores. 

Q.—Is there no co-operative store in Toronto? A.—I am not connected with any. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Are there any ? A.—yYes, there is one on Yonge street and there is said 
to be one on Queen street near Spadina Avenue; but I do not know anything 
connected with them. 

By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—Have rents increased since your time in Toronto? A.—I think so very 
decidedly. They have gone up like a balloon. 

Q.—How much? A.—I could not say, because I have not been renting a house 
for three or four years; I have one of my own. I know they have gone up from 
what people tell me, two or three dollars a month. 

@.—Has your house increased in value? A.—That I cannot tell, because it 
has not been assessed yet. I am out on the common at Seaton village. 

Q.—How far is that from the centre of Toronto ? A.—Two and a half or three 
miles. 

Q.—How do you come in to your work? A.—When I come into the city to 
work I have to take the street car and I can drop off where I want. 

Q.—How long does it take you to come in? A.—About half an hour. 

Q.—What is land worth per foot frontage where you are? A.—When I bought 
I paid six dollars per foot frontage. I cannot tell you what it is worth now, but I 
suppose it is worth more. I bought in 1885, 

Q.—What is the size of your lot? A.—Fifty by a hundred and twenty-five feet. 

Q.—Do many carpenters, within your knowledge, own their own houses? 
A.—There are about three near where I am, but one is a boss. I suppose there are 
something like a dozen up around there, and out of that dozen there are three, two 
journeymen and one a boss who own the houses they live in. I am the fourth. I can 
give you the names if necessary. 

Q.—Do many other workingmen own their houses in that neighborhood? A.—Yes, 


there are a good many workmen in other branches who do, but I do not know about 
them. } 
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_ Q.—Are workingmen acquiring houses in that part of the city? A—They have 
done so during the last three or four years. They are acquiring houses over in 
_ Dovercourt Village ; there is quite a sprinkling of small houses there; I presume 
_ workingmen own the houses, but Iam not prepared to say whether it is so or not. They 
are houses suitable for workingmen, houses with two or three rooms, little cottages. 
_ Whether a company built them on speculation or not I cannot say, but a great many 
~workingmen obtain their houses through loan societies. Those societies however 
often step in and squeeze the fat out of the men, but they do not squeeze me, because 
when I had money I have gone on with my house ; when I have not I have stopped 
it until I earned more. 

Q.—Do you know of any co-operative building society in Toronto? A.—I do not. 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 

Q.—Does the introduction of machinery into your business increase boys’ labor 

and do away with the labor of skilled mechanics ? A.—It increases boys’ labor and 
does away with men’s labor. 
By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—In what way? A.—Because a boy can tend a machine that will do many 
. men’s work, and his wages would not average one-third of what a man would get. 

Q.—Can a boy attend an engine? A.—I know places where a boy does attend 
to an engine. 

. Q.—How many machines in an establishment could a boy attend? A.—He 
could attend one, probably two. 

Q.—How many machines altogether could a boy run in a sash and blind fac- 
tory ? A.—He can attend to one machine, probably two. 

Q.—Do you speak as a practical man? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How do you arrive at that conclusion? A.—Because the job requires but. 
little teaching. The machinery does the work. To make a blind for instance there 
is not much to be done, and the boy can easily do it with the machine. I have: 
worked in such factories; I do not want to give any of the names, although it does 
not matter much to me. 

Q.—Can a boy-take care of the machine? A.—Yes; of course, he cannot repair 
them. 

Q.—He cannot repair an adjusting machine when out of order? A.—I would 
not like to say that, but a mechanic.is round for that purpose. 

Q.—Can he change the knives? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Boys then must be pretty smart round here? A.—I do not mean a boy 
seven, eight or ten years, but boys sixteen or eighteen. 

Q.—What wages would a boy capable of doing that work earn? A.—Perhaps a 
dollar a day. 

Q.—Could a boy run a stationary engine? A.—I know a boy who does run a 
stationary engine. I can give the name of the firm where he is employed. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—Your society as a body is I believe in favor of the apprentices being inden- 
tured? A.—I could not exactly speak of that, but it is my individual preference. — 1. 
know employers used to have them indentured, and I know that the great majority 
of the union carpenters are in favor of it. 

Q.—The bosses as a body are not in favor of it? A.—No, they want to skin 
labor every time. | 

Q.—In your opinion the fact of boys not being indentured is the fault of the 
employers? A.—Yes. 

Q.—So far as your knowledge goes, the indenture system makes a first class. 
carpenter ? A—Yes, it is the way to turn out first class men. The present state of 
things leaves the bosses to do what they like, to make the most money out of the 
men, and certainly the bosses’ profits have not been reduced. 

Q.—You are under the impression that the present system has a tendency to. 
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create botch carpenters? A.—There can be'no doubt about it. Apprentices should 
be made to serve five or seven years. 

Q.—You have had some experience in co-operative stores? A,—Yes. 

Q.—Do you consider that the secret of their success is to commence on a cash 
basis and compel the customers to pay cash for everything they get? A—Yes, I 
know of nothing like cash payments. 

Q.—If you were permitted to purchase goods and had an account which would 
stand against your stock, could a co-operative institution be carried on succesfully 
on such basis? A.—No. 

Q.—The principle of success is the payment of cash for what you get? A—We 
always paid in cash, and allowed the dividend to roll up and make shares. 

@.—You think that co-operative stores conducted on the cash basis must suc- 
ceed? A.—Yes, such has been my own experience, I have not offered an opinion 
on this question but what I can get up and defend. It is my experience I have 
given all the way through. I believe the people, the laboring classes, are not po- 
tected as they should be by the Government. The Government should protect us, 
but we are not protected. They make us pay taxes and yet do not. furnish us with 
protection. I believe in supporting the Government of the country in which | live, 
but it is the duty of the Government to see that the people are protected. They 
will hang a man for committing a capital offence, and therefore they should protect 
men when they are weak and liable to go to the wall from their oppressors. I ear- 
nestly submit these few ideas to the Commission for their better thought and delibe- 
ration so that they may be able to get things into shape. 


Pont ie) Machinist, 
Witness :—I do not wish my name. to be published. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Why do you not wish your name published? A.—There is no use leaving 
myself open to the condemnation of my employers. Of course, | want to protect 
myself as much as: possible, having a living to make. 


By Mr. Wausx :— 


I do not think it is the wish of the Commission that any one should place himself 
at a disadvantage. 

Witness :—I think it is the feeling of the workingmen; they rather object to give 
evidence and see their names mentioned in the papers. 


By Mr. ArmstTRoNG :— 

Q.—You are a machinist by trade? A—Yes. 

Q.—How long have you been at the business? A.—Thirty-two years. 

Q.—How long have you worked in Canada? A.—Fourteen years. 

Q.—In Toronto all the time? A.—I have travelled through the country from 
Halifax to Georgian: Bay.. At the latter place I was employed by a company to look 
after machinery and boilers. | 

Q.—Is your trade organized in Toronto? A.—Partly. I might say there is 
an organization to which I belonged for many years, the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers. The head office is in London, England. There are only, I think, about 
sixty members here representing boiler makers, machinists, ete. 

Q.—Do you find it to your advantage to belong to your trade organization ? 
A.—So far as Canadais concerned it is of no benefit, more than as trying to elevate our 
circumstances. It is more of a benefit society than anything else. 

Q.—Were you ever connected with a co-operative establishment ? A.—No, not in 
this country. } 

Q.—Has your trade. had any strikes? A.—No strikes since I came to the city, 
but there have been strikes before that, of course. 
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Q.—Is your trade one at which men can work all the year round? A.—Where 
I am working at the present time, it is. It is not a contract shop, but in such shops 
a great deal depends upon the demand. 

Q.—The popularity of the firm? A—Yes, getting work. 

Q.—In your society are there any rules providing for arbitration when difficulties 
arise? A.-—Yes, for arbitration before a strike occurs. Of course, our rules are 
guided by the rules made for the old country society ; we are merely a branch, and 
the parent society is in the old country. 

Q.—Taking the past five years and comparing it with the previous five years: is 
the purchasing power of money as great now as it was then? A.—No, [I do not 
think so. Wages are no better to-day in our line of business than they were fourteen 
years ago. : 

Q.—I am referring to the purchasing power of a dollar. Does it go as far now as 
it did five years ago? A.—So far as victuals are concerned there is not much 
difference; but if you take house rents and so on they are dearer. 

Q.—What is the percentage of increase? A.—I have only changed my house 
once. The first house I was in I paid no rent; I had house and water with so much 

wages. I have only been in one house since, and my rent has not been increased. 
' Q.—How long have you been in that house? A.—I guess about five years. 

Q.—How are the sanitary arrangements of establishments in your trade in the 
city? A.—They are good enough in the shop in which I am working at the present 
time. 

Q.—What are the average wages? A.—We have machinists working in Toronto 
to my knowledge for as low as $1.50 a day; a first-class man gets $2.25. 


By Mr. Carson :— 
Q.—What number of hours do you work? A.—Sixty hours per week. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Is there a recognized scale of wages in your trade? A.—No, a man can 
work for what he likes. 

Q.—Are the wages in your trade higher in Toronto than in the old country ? 
A.—When I lived there we worked nine hours a day or fifty-four hours per week at 
the place I left ; fifty-one hours per week constitutes a week’s work. ‘aking it by 
the hour I was as well off at home as here. We had as much per hour as here. 


By Mr. Heaxkes :— 


Q.—Would the purchasing power of money in England be greater than in 
Canada? A.—We could live cheaper at home than here. 

Q.—Money goes further there than here? A.—Yes, a great deal further. House 
rents are nothing there as compared with here, and coal was very cheap there. 


By Mr. Grsson :— 


Q.—Did you have a good house for less money than you can get one here? A.— 
At home there are more tenements; you are not isolated as you are here. ‘The 
working classes, especially in Toronto, like to live more on the cottage system, while 
at home there will be perhaps ten or twenty tenants in ong building in flats. 

Q.—Do you get more accomodation for less money? A.—A workingman at 
home has generally a kitchen and two rooms. I would sooner live the way we do 
here than the way they do there; at the same time houses give more comfort there. 

Q.—Take the house in which you live now: would. you obtain the same accom- 
modation and the same number of rooms in the old country for the same money ? 
A.—You would get a better house for the same money. 

Q.—Then it is better in the Old Country than here? A.—Yes so far as rent is 
concerned. 


By Mr. Carson :-— 


Q.—Will you explain in what way it is that one dollar was better five years ago 
than it is now; is everything so dear? A.—I refer more to house rent. 
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Q.—You find living cheaper now than it was five years ago? A.—No. 

@.—Is it dearer? A.—No, I do not think there is much difference. 

Q.—Is it about the same as it was ten or twelve years ago? A.—Yes, only 1 
think butchers’ meat is dearer than it was five years ago. 

By Mr. Gipson :— 

Q.—In working over time, what are the wages in the Old Country and here ? 
A.—In the Old Country we got one hour and a half for every one hour, from five 
o'clock to eight. If we worked till ten o’clock we were allowed half an hour for tea, 
which was not deducted from us, and we were allowed one penny beer money for 
every hour after eight o’clock. So from eight o’clock to six o’clock in the morning 
we got ten pence of beer money. So one night’s work at home counts seventeen and 
a half hours, besides the beer money. 

By Mr. Barton :— 

Q.—You do not get any beer money here? A.—No, you hardly get time to 
take a drop of beer. 

By Mr. Gipson :— 

Q.—Then for working all night you get double wages? A.—About double 
wages. 

Q.—And for less time than that you get fifty per cent more? A.—Yes. 

@.—In Toronto how is it? A.—In Toronto so far as we are concerned it is this 
way: for from six to eight we get a time and a half, and after that a time and a half 
up to six o’clock in the morning, but we are not allowed half an hour for tea. We 
are supposed to continue at work from one o’clock dinner time to six o’clock in the 
morning. 

Q.—In the old country you get one hundred per cent and in this country fifty 
per cent for over time? A.—In the Old Country overtime counted from five o’clock 
to six in the morning. The nine hours system being in force we had one hour more. 

By Mr. FREED :— 

Q.—Then it is the same in England as here with the addition of the beer money ? 
A.—I do not say it is the general rule throughout Great Britain, but it was in the 
district from which I came. 

Q.—Where was that? A.—From Dundee. 

Q.—Has your society any connection with the locomotive engineers? A.—No, 
not at all. 

'  Q.—You say the accommodation and the condition of those tenement houses are 
not so good as the accommodation and condition of the house you live in Toronto ? 
A.—You are more isolated here. 

Q.—You have more room? A.—Yes, but of course you pay more for it. 

Q.—If you had the same accommodation in the Old Country, the same amount 
of room you have here, how would it be? Why do they prefer to live in tenement. 
houses? A.—I do not think they can get better houses. 

Q.—What rate of wages did you receive in Dundee? A.—Thirty-six shillings 
per week. lit 

Q.—Of fifty-one hours? A.—Yes. There was some who received twenty-eight 
shillings, thirty and thirty-two. 

Q.—What would be about the average? A.—About twenty-eight shillings. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—Have wages risen? A.—Yes, they rose after the nine hour system was. 
introduced. When [I first went to the trade as a journeyman the wages were from 
eighteen shillings to twenty-one shillings a week. 

Q.—What caused the rise of wages? A.—They have been continuously rising. 

By Mr. FrEEp :— 

Q.—The average rate would be thirteen cents per hour? A.—I never calculated 

it. I did not work by the hour but by the week there. 


—— 
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Q.—What are the average wages in your trade in Toronto? A.—About one 
dollar and eighty-five cents per day. 

Q.—That is a day of ten hours? A.—Ten hours. 

Q.—Is much machinery used in your trade? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is it carefully protected against accident ?—A.—It is as well protected here 
as I have seen it at home, and the Factory Act was carried out with the utmost 
rigour. 

a Q.—Do you know of any sharing of profits over and above the wages paid to the 
men? A,—No. rp 

Q.—Are you required to enter into any contract on going to work? A.—WNo. 
In same branches of the business I believe there is what is called piece work. 

Q.—Are you required to enter into any agreement not to belong to the Union ? 
A.—No. 

Q.—Do you know of any blacklisting on the part of employers against objec- 
tionable men? A.—lI never heard of it. 

How many boys go to. work at your business? A.—There is no limit with 
regard to them; of course there is no rule to prevent them; the employers can put 
on as many apprentices as they like, and there is no objection. 

“ Q.—Do they take work from the journeymen? A.—The foreman gives them 
the work. 

Q.—Are any journeyman thrown out of employment in consequence of boys 
going to work? A.—WNo. 

Q.—Are many men in your line of business out of work in Toronto, so far as 
you know ?—A.—Not that Lam acquainted with. 

Q.—Do many new men come into Toronto seeking work? A.—This last spring 
a good many came from the Old Country. 

Q.—Are they good workmen? A.—They are average workmen. lam speaking 
only of those whom I came across myself. 

Q.—Are the conditions of work different in Canada from the Old Country; have 
they to learn much after they arrive? A.—No, Ido not think they learn anything 
in Canada, They are good enough in my business at home. A good many mecha- 
nics come to Canada with the idea that this being a new country aK thing will do. 

Q.—As a rule how frequently are you paid in your business? A.—We are paid 
once a month. Take a stranger who comes into the shop on the first of the month, 
say December. It will be from the 14th to the 22nd of January before he can wet 
any money. It is one of the things we have to complain about so far as the railways 
are concerned. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q.—How much will he receive at the end of the six weeks? A.—His month’s 

ay for December ; that is from fourteen to twenty-two days’ pay belonging to him 

would still remain in the hands of the company. The men are paid from the Ist 
to the 30th or 31st. 

Q.—Suppose a man went to work in the last week of December, when would he: 
get any money? A.—From the fourteenth to the twenty-second J anuary ; ; that would. 
depend on what railway he worked with. 

Q.—He would have to work one month almost before he got the preceding 
month’s pay? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. Carson :— 
Q.—Does that apply as a general rule? A.—Yes, to the great railway companies. 
Others pay weekly and fortnightly. . 
Q.—You mean shops belonging to railway companies? A.—Yes, they pay once 
a month. 
By Mr: ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—If there was a branch of your trade thoroughly organized, would it benefit the 


men in any respect? A.—It would greatly benefit them; it would benefit our con-~ 
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dition greatly, I think. You may recollect perhaps that a few months ago the trade 
organized to try and advance the condition of the atte ear. but it collapsed for the 
time being. We met again last month. 


By Mr. FREEp :-— 


Q.—Does convict labor interfere with your work? A.—Not in Canada so far as 
I know. I donot think any machinists are employed in the penitentiary. When 
the car shops at the Central Prison were running they interfered a little with us; 
that was some years ago. 

Q.—Several years ago? A.—1873 or 1874. 

Q.—Do many of the men of your acquaintance save money? A.—There have 
been mechanics in Toronto who have saved money, but that was thirty years ago. 
I do not know any mechanics with large families who have saved any money since I 
came here. I know I have not. 

Q.—Do you know of any who own their own houses? A.—I know two or three, 
who were here about thirty years ago, and have not had incumbrances or 
families. 

By Mr. Gipson :— 


Q.—Do you think your chance of saving money would be better if you were paid 
twice a month? A.—Yes; I think working men would be from seven to ten per cent 
better off than at present with monthly wages. I know that from practical experience 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—What do you think is the best day on which to pay, if the men were to be 
paid weekly ? A.—<As far as regards Toronto, I think Friday would be the best day, 
because it would give the wives a chance to go to market on Saturday. 


By Mr. Heaxkes :— 


Q.—They would save money by having the cash with which to go to market on 
Saturday ? A.—It would keep them out of the credit system, which is so injurious 
to workingmen. At the present time if aman is a little extravagant with his pay 
when he gets it, it is a long time before he gets relief. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—Does immigration affect your trade? A.—There are always immigrants 
arriving, but many of them stop only two or three months ; they are birds of passage 
and remove somewhere else. 

By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—Do you find the mechanics in this country able to compete in speed and 
workmanship with foreign labor? A.—lI think the mechanics in Canada are as good 
as any mechanics I ever came across; I think they are able to take their own part 
anywhere. 

Q.—In case of strikes: have you any par ticular ideas as to how disputes might 
be arranged so as to prevent strikes taking place? A.—I think a system of arbi- 
tration would be better. 

Q.—Arbitration by whom? A.—By some independent parties. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Or by a court for that purpose ? A.—By disinterested parties. I think 
that would be a fair thing. I do not think that employers and employed could have 
a better plan than arbitration by disinterested parties. 


By Mr. Heaxss :— 


Q.—Would you prefer enforced arbitration rather than none ? A—.Yes. 

Q.—Do you think if the Government were to appoint a Court of Arbitration it 
would meet the requirements of the case ? A.—I think it would be better than the 
present state of things, because I do not believe in strikes, neither do I believe in 
lock-outs. 
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Q.—Strikes as a rule do not produce much benefit ? A.—I never saw any use 
in them except the nine-hours strike in Newcastle. It did good in regard to getting 
the nine hours but it did harm otherwise. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—As a general rule, who come out worst, workingmen or employers? A.— 
I think employers are always better prepared for strikes than are workingmen. The 
workingmen also are the greatest sufferers. ' 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Do you think workmen ought not to strike unless they are sure of success ? 
A.—They should not strike unless they see they will get their money back, because 
they are not prepared to strike. 


By Mr. Gisson :— 


Q.—You say there is no limit to the employment of boys in your business ? 
A.—There is no rule for a certain number of boys toso many journeymen, Em- 
ployers can put on all the boys they like, and if they like they can endeavour to work 
their shops with nothing but boys. : 

Q.—Do they take care to instruct the boys, or have they to pick up knowledge 


\ where they can get it? A.—They take care to instruct the boys, of course. If they 


have any intelligence the foreman or even the men will see that they get justice. 
By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—At what age are boys generally taken into your trade? A.—They are 
generally from sixteen to eighteen. 

Q.—When they are taken in are they, so far as you know, up to the average in 
education ? A.—They seem to be pretty intelligent. Iam only speaking of what I 
know. 

Q.—They can read and write ? A.—There might be some who can neither read 
nor write for all I know, but the boys I come across seem to be pretty intelligent. 

By Mr. Gipson :— 


Q.—As general thing does the foreman take pain to teach those boys? A.— 
They are generally put under the guidance of a leading hand who has charge of the 
work—of the machine that is being built. He has boys under him. 

Q.—In some shops are not boys taught one particular branch and become very 
good at the work in a very short time; in this way do they not become skilled 
workmen at one branch and find it difficult on leaving the shop to get another situa- 
tion, in fact are no use ? Have you not seen men who were good workmen at one 

articular branch be, outside of that branch, no better than ordinary laborers ? A.— 
hat is a system which prevails where a shop is run upon a certain class of machi- 
nery, which pays the employer better than any other way. Even a journeyman 
going into such a shop will be at the same job all the time for he gets perfect at 
that kind of work and it pays the employer better to have him kept at it. 
By Mr. McLean :— 
Q.—That is your experience ? A.—Yes. 
By Mr. Gisson :— 

Q.—It was boys I was talking about. If they train the boys in that way will it 
be of much advantage ? A.—No; but I do not think they can do so much here in 
that way as in the old Country, except in an agricultural shop. If you take a con- 
tract shop where engines and general machinery are built there is abundant variety ; 
but in an agricultural machine factory the same work is done continuously and it 
pays the employer to keep the boys at one class of work, but as a result they grow 
up to be of no use at any other work. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—Do you think if boys were indentured they would become better mechanics 
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than if not indentured? A.—I think not, because when they are indentured they 
suppose they cannot be discharged. 
By Mr. ArMstTRoNG :— 


Q.—Is that the only reason? A.—Yes, the only reason. They get careless. 
Q.—Are they indentured in the Old Country to your trade? A.—In some cases 


they are; in others there are verbal agreements. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—Were you indentured when you went to learn the trade? A.—Yes. 

Q.—You get, I think, a little more than the average pay? A.—I have gota 
little more where I am working at the present time, but if I were going to a strange 
shop I guess I would be br ought to the same rate as the rest of them. 

Q.—Did you get more ‘than the aver age pay in the Old Country? A—Yes; 
but I had a better position at that time. 


_ By Mr. HeaKes :-— 


Q. —Have you any protection for your wages in your business—anything that 
will secure the payment of your wages in case of the failure of the employer? 
A.—There is the lien law; that is the only thing the workingman has to protect him. 


By Mr. Watso:— “tw 


Q.—Do you know any disability under which you are labori ing as a mechanic ? 
Do you know of anything that would better your condition? A.—Yes, more money 
would. 

Q.—You must understand that in this country as well as the Old Country a man 
must earn his money before he gets it. An honest man would not ask for too 
much? A.—TI consider our trade is underpaid, because it requires a great amount of 
skill in the different branches. 

Q@.—Do you know anything by which your condition could be bettered ? 
A.—No, I cannot say that I do. 

Q.—Then you do not consider you are laboring under any disability here with 
respect to the prosecution of your trade, that is considering the customs of the 
country and the general wages given? A.—The only thing that would benefit our 
trade would be for an organization to try and better our condition financially. I 
think we are underpaid for the skill required in our trade as compared with what 
other grades are paid for like skill. There is more skill required in our trade than 
in the ‘puilding business, and yet we are not so well paid. 


By Mr. Hxaxns: — 
Q.—You work longer hours? A.—Yes. 
By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—Your employment is all the year round ?. A.—In contract shops I cannot 
say 80. 

Q.—Generally speaking, it is so with machinists? A.—Of course we have not 
the weather to contend with as has the building trade. 


By Mr. McLran :-— 


Q.—You spoke of the association to which you belonged and said that it was a 
benefit ? a —I said it was more a benefit society here than anything else. 

Q.—Is there not a benefit society attached to the railway ? A.—There is what 
is called a ‘sick benefit society. 

Q.—Is that ail? A—Yes. The railway has a sick benefit society and the 
Grand Trunk has an insurance society with it. There is also an accident society, 
but it is just the same as insuring in any office. 


By Mr, Freep :— 


Q.—In case of accident in your shop do your employers give you anything ? 
A.—No. All you can get is so much per week from the sick society. 
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Q.—Also a benefit from the Amalgamated Society ? A.—Only for those who 
are members of the Amalgamated Society. 


By Mr, Grsson :— 

Q.—Then the only remedy is to pay you weekly or fortnightly instead of 
monthly ? A.—That would be a great advantage. 

Q.—The other matter is regulated by supply and demand? A.—Yes, our rates 
of wages. 

By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—Would you consider it advisable to reduce the hours of labor, at the same 
time of course lessening the pay? A.—I would go in for short hours all the time. 
I believe shortening the hours of labor increases the pay. 

By the CuarrMAN :— 
Q.—Would you go for shorter hours and less pay? A.—Yes. 
By Mr, Carson :— 

Q.—You would be prepared to do that from the start? A.—Yes, for a time it 
would be a loss to the men, but extra men would be required and there would be 
more work to do for each. Instead of nine men being required in a certain shop ten 
would be needed, and employment would thus be given to an additional man. The 
law of demand would bring up the wages and the men would get more money. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—Some witnesses have said that mechanics can do as much in nine hours as 
in ten; what is your opinion? A.—I don’t think so. 

Q.—You do not believe that aman can do as much in nine hours as in ten? 
.A.—No. 

By Mr. Heaxes :— 

Q.—Do you not perform as much work in nine hours with the aid of machinery 
as you formerly did in ten? A.—A great deal more. 

Q.—Should not the men have benefited from the machinery as well as the 
employers? A.—They should. Machinery has however been more serviceable to 
the employers than to the men. 

Q.—Suppose a man was receiving twenty-five per cent more wages with machi- 
nery than he was when there was no machinery would it cost more to produce an 
article? A.—It would not. ; 

Q.—So if your hours were shortened and the wages increased it would not make 
any difference in the cost of production? A.—Not if the men got as much for their 
contracts. 

By Mr. McLean :— 

Q.—Do you know anything about the Factory Act in force in Ontario? A.—I 
have read it. 

Q.—Do you think is it a good Act? A.—I do not think it goes far enough. 

Q.—Please state why? A.—It is about eighteen months since I read it and I 
cannot enter into-details. I have seen the Factory Act of the Old Country, and there 
were provisions which I though might have been introduced into the Act here, such 
as those respecting the employment of women and children. I am not certain, but 
I think it is not as stringent here as at home. 

Q.—Does the Factory Act of the Old Country say anything as to how long a 
child shall attend school until he has attained a certain age? A.—I do not know 
anything about the New Factory Act. The one in existence when I lived there 
provided that no child should go to work under thirteen years—that was to work 
full hours. There were children employed, half-timers, in factories. Those half- 
timers worked five hours and the employer was compelled to send them to school for 
education the other half of the day. Boys under eighteen were not allowed to work 
any longer than the legalized hours. 
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By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—Was an employer liable to be punished if he employed children under 
thirteen at full time? A.—Every child had to pass the doctor. A medical man 
paid by the Government came to the works once a month, and the children taken on 
during the month had to pass his examination. He questioned them as to their age, 
their father’s name and so on. If he was satisfied he let them go on with their work, 
and that covered the responsibility of the employer. — 

Q.—But it was necessary for an employer to have a doctor’s certificate before 
he could take on a child to work? A.—No. 


By Mr. McLran :— 
Q.—The Ontario Act provides that no child shall go to work under twelve years 
ofage? A.—I think that is too young. 


Q.—You do not think that is a proper age? A.—That is a question for a 
medical man. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—Speaking as a father what do yousay? A.—I think fifteen years is young 
enough. During the two years from thirteen to fifteen children take in more educa- 
tion than at other times. 


Q.—You would not want to take children from school earlier? A.—No. 
By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—At what age would you send a girl? A.—I think that is young enough. 
A great deal depends upon the nature of the employment to which you send her. 


By Mr. Watsu :— 
Q.—And a great deal depends upon the constitution of the girl ? A.—Of course 


Toronto, November 26th, 1887. 
ARCHIBALD BLUE, called and sworn :— 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—What position do you occupy? A.—I am Assistant Commissioner of 
Agriculture of the Province of Ontario and secretary of the Bureau of Industry. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Can you state what are the laws of the Province of Ontario regarding sani- 
tary arrangements in factories and workshops; can you give the Commission a gene- 
ral outline of such laws ? A-—I could not undértake to give such an outline. 

Q.—That matter does not come within your-department ? A.—No it comes 
more particularly within the province of Dr Bryce, secretary of the Board of Health. 

Q.—Nor do you know anything I suppose personally about the laws respecting — 
the protection of machinery in Toronto? A.—I only know it generally from reading 
the statutes. I could not undertake to give any summary of the statutes regarding it. 

Q.— Have you any special knowledge respecting the lien laws in Ontario? A.— 
No, I have no special knowledge. 

Q.—Or as respects the garnisheeing of wages ? A.—No. 

Q.—Is it within your knowledge that there has been any sharing of profits by 
manufacturers or employers of labor among their employés over and above the wages 
given ? A.—Two or three cases I think have been reported to me ; it is not general. 

Q.—Some cases you know of ? A.—Yes, I cannot recall the particulars of them 
now; but I remember two or three cases were reported to me. 

Q.—Were the employés given a_ percentage or were they simply given a 
gratuity at the end of the year? A.—I understood it to be a percentage of the net 
profits of the business at the end of the year. 

Q.—Have you any knowledge whether the manufacturers were satisfied that 
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they secured better service from their workmen? A.—Yes, I remember one of the 
manufacturers informing me that it gave very good satisfaction to him. He thought 
they had got better services from their employees under that system than ever before. 

Q.—That is very gratifying; he would be encouraged to continue the plan? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—Have you any facts in connection with that matter which you can furnish 
the Commission further than you have already given—any facts that would be of 
general interest or advantage? A.—I think I have no definite facts; none I could 
state from memory. I may have a record of some in my office. 

Q.—Are they stated in any of your reports? A.—lI am not sure. If so, they 
are in the report of this year. 

Q.—Will you please take this copy of your report and point them out? A.—I do 
not find any reference just now, but I will look the matter up and if I come across 
any information on the point I will furnish it. 

Q.—You have had a good deal of experience during a number of years in col- 
lecting labor statistics in Ontario? A.—Since 1883. : 

Q.—Is the tendency of the rates of wages to rise, or fall, or remain stationary, do 
you think? A.—I could answer that more accurately if I looked at my report. My 
recollection is that there is not much difference. 

Q.—Suppose the question is confined at present to men engaged in manufactur- 
ing, leaving the agricultural laborers out of the question for the time being ? A.—You 
will find the figures at page 26 of the report. Blacksmith: average wages in 1884, 
$428.32; 1885, $418.42; 1886, $432.08. Oarpenter: 1884, $409.34; 1885, $424.01; 
1886, $406.72. Machinist: 1884, $417.22; 1885, $452.97; 1886, $463.72. Moulders: 
1884, $434.92; 1885, $473.51; 1886, $493.91. Painters: 1884, $399.36; 1885, $410- 
31; 1886, $381.22. The average of the five trades in 1884 was $416.89; 1885, $436.- 
03; 1886, $434.70. We could go into the details of the various trades by taking the 
reports of the several years. I give these as the principal trades of the country. 

Q.—And the number of reports was such as to justify you in considering this a 
fair average. A.—Yes, we got larger returns from those trades than from the others. 
We obtained I consider a sufficient number in nearly all the trades to make up a 
fair average ; not from the whole province, but the principal centres of industries. 

Q.—What is your method of obtaining the returns? A.—We employ in the 
several towns mentioned men who have been recommended to us as being well qua- 
lified to collect such information as is required—men who possess the confidence of 
the working class. In most cases they were recommended by the trade and labor 
organizations. We found it would be difficult, if not impossible, to secure the in- 
formation we wanted from working men by employing persons who were not them- 
selves working men. 

Q.—And your reports come invariably from working men, not from employers ? 
A.—No; a large number of the reports come from employers ; you will see that only 
from about 2,600 to 2,800 reports came from workingmen themselves. In this re- 
port they are all from workingmen; but there is another report which is compiled 
from returns we collect from employers of labor for two weeks of the year. 

Q.—Two selected weeks? A.—Yes, two selected weeks; the last week of April 
and the last week of October. At table 3, page 87 you will find a comparative table 
for four years. 

Q.—That table on page 87 is compiled from returns made by employers? 
A.—WNo, by employers and employés; it is an average table compiled from those. 
From the employers we get the information py sending out one of the clerks of the 
Bureau who personally canvasses them, and he obtains the wages of each of their 
employés for the week from the pay sheet. 

Q—Does the table on page 26, through which you have gone, give the actual 
wages earned or does it give the average wages which would be earned in the case of 
a man who worked on every legal day? A—No, the actual wages earned as the 
amounts were given to us. I could give you copies of the schedules we use, if they 
would be of any use. 
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Q—Have you made any investigation looking to a study of the proportion of the 
value created by labor, which goes to labor and which goes to capital? A.—TI have, 
but from inadequate data—from the data of the census chiefly. Of course it is easy 
to ascertain the proportion going to labor; it is difficult to ascertain the net profit 

.going to the Manufacturer. 

Q.—If your investigations have only been a study upon the census returns, I 
suppose they are equally available to us? A.—Yes, There is a paper on the 
subject in my report. . 

Q.—Is it within your knowledge from the investigations you have made in the 
coyrse of your occupation that manufacturers have grown quickly or enormously 
wealthy? A.—It would be difficult to answer that question from my investigations. 
I have known mauufacturers to have grown, perhaps not quickly wealthy, but 
comparatively enormously wealthy in this country within the lifetime of @ man. 

- Q—Do you think that is the rule or the exception with manufacturers? A.—I 
am afraid I could not answer the question. 

'Q—Have you any data which would enable you to say whether the proportion 
of manufacturers who fail utterly is greater than those who grow greatly wealthy? 
A.—No, I have not. 

Q.—Have you any data which would enable you to form an opinion as to 
whether the profit received from manufacturing is greatly in excess of the interest 
on the money invested taking the whole field. A.—My impression is that it is 
greater; but I only base that opinion on the data of the census. That is assuming 
ordinary economy in living on the part of the manufacturer and ordinary economy 
in management. 

Q.—As to the actual results to manufacturers who invest money in manufactur- 
ing, allowing for absolute loss—deducting that on the one hand and the wealth 
accruing to the successful man on the other—do you think they do earn more than 
ordinary interest on the money invested? A.—I think so; they ought to do so at 
all events. I believe there are manufacturers whose cost of living can scarcely be 
less than five thousand dollars a year, comparing their cost of living with my own 
cost of living, which is very moderate. 

Q.—On the other hand there are some who fail altogether? A.—A few not 
many fail; some of them are able to retire on a large competence. I believe I have 
read somewhere of one who was able to retire and purchase a large estate in the 
old country. 

Q.—Where the manufacturers make considerable money, large fortunes, is it the 
result of ordinary prudence, business ability and attention to business, or is it the 
result of extraordinary ability? A—Well, it is hard to draw the line between 
ordinary and extraordinary abilities. There are men who have been very successful 
as manufacturers whom | would not regard as possessed of extraordinary abilities 
outside of their particular line, and perhapsI would be better able to form an opinion 
of them out of their line of business rather than in it. Speaking of their mental 
capacity; I may say that [have known manufacturers very successful, who possessed 
as I thought only ordinary mental capacity; still they might have possessed extraor- 
dinary capacity for their own work. 

Q.—Do you know of any case in which employers require their workmen to 
sign an ironclad contract? A.—I do not know of any such case. 

Q.—For example, a contract binding them not to belong to a labor union? A.— 
I have heard of such cases, but I cannot speak definitely in regard to them. 

Q.—Do you know of any case in which employers have black lists of objection- 
able men whom they will not employ? A.—No, I do not. 

Q.—In Ontario are men quite free so far as the law is concerned to belong to 
labor organization? A.—I think they are; I think there is nothing in the law 
against them. 

Q.—There is no law making labor union a conspiracy? A.—No, I think not. 

Q.—Is there any Masters and Servants Act in Ontario which places working 
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people at a disadvantage in the selling of their labor? A.—Notthat I know of. We 
have asummary of all the laws affecting labor in this Province embodied in my report. 

Q.—What is the law in Ontario respecting child labor; at what age are children 
permitted to work in factories? A.—I cannotspeak as to that; I know the Factory 
Act provides as to that matter. 

Q.—You cannot at the moment say what the age is? A.—I find it at page 62 of 
my report, which says that a boy under twelve yeais ora girl under fourteen can- 
not be employed in a factory. But by the amendment made last session such 
children may be employed in July, August and September preparing fruit in cann- 
ing factories, provided it is done in a room separate from the canning or cooking. 

Q.—May a boy be employed all the year round in a factory after he is twelve 
years of age? A.—Yes, I think so. 

Q.—Are many children, say under fifteen, between twelve and fifteen, employed 
in factories? A.—Not in very large numbers. 

Q.—In what factories would they be engaged? A.—I think in cotton factories 
chiefly. I have heard of children being employed in cotton factories of such age. 
In fact a case was reported to me two or three years ago of a child eight years of 
age being employed in a cotton factory, and earning ninety-two dollars in the course 
of a year. 

Q.—But the employment of that boy was illegal? A.—It would be now; it was 
not then. It was not reported to me as a subject for complaint, but rather in a 
boastful way. 

Q.—Are these young children employed in cotton factories engaged at close, 
continuous labor, or are they at light work? A.—I cannot say positively as to that, 
but I think some of them are employed constantly, that is the full working hours of 
aday. I can only speak as to this matter from what I have been informed; I have 
no personal knowledge in regard to it. 

Q.—Do you know of many girls of tender age being engaged in sewing? A.— 
No, not to my personal knowledge. There are many girls employed in what are 
called the sweat shops. 

Q.—These sweat shops, I believe, are shops where tailoring work is done? A.— 
Yes, where they make ready-made clothing for the wholesale establishments. 

- Q.—Have you investigated that matter at all or are you speaking from general 
information? A.—I have not investigated it myself; it was investigated by one of 
my collectors. 

Q.—Can you furnish the Commission with any further information on that 
matter after your return to your office? A.—I 4m not sure. I will furnish the 
Commission with copies of my report. 

Q.—Then it is in some of your reports? A.—It may have been in my report 
for 1884; if so, it is out of print. I have only a single copy. It is however in the 
Journals of the House I can give you the name of the collector—D. A. Gibson of 
Hamilton. 

Q.—Do you know whether any young girls are employed in working sewing 
machines? A.—No, I do not. 

Q.—Have you made any investigation as to the hours of labor, the difficulties of 
the employment and so on of shop girls, female clerks, in stores? A.—I undertook 
to make a special enquiry into that subject last year. J employed a young lady to 
do the work, supposing she could get the information better than anyone else. She 
was at work I think two or three days and then gave it up in despair. She found 
there was very great reluctance on the part of the girls and female clerks to give 
that information, that they feared their employers. 

Q.—Information so collected is confidential? A.—Yes, it is confidential to us ; 
but although we gave them every assurance that it would be confidential there were 
many who refused to give it at all fearing it might leak out in some way. 

Q.—Do you think there is substantial grounds for fear on their part that they 
would suffer for it if they tell the whole truth? A.—I suppose they speak from 
experience; I do not- know. 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Then there is the dread of being thought badly of by their fellow employes ? 
A.—Yes. It was more particularly in the shops in the retail trade. There are a 
considerable number of female clerks employed in the retail shops of the city. I 
have heard privately complaints on the part of some of them. 

Q.—Is your knowledge such that your testimony on the point would be really 
valuable? A.—I should not like to offer it. I may say that the hours employed are 
pretty long. 

By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—About what are the hours in dry goods shops? A.—I cannot say positively. 

Q.—Have you any knowledge as to whether the girls are permitted to sit during 
the day or must they keep standing? A.—They are on their feet most of the time. 
I have heard complaints on the part of some of them that if they are one minute or 
two or three minutes late they are docked from their pay perhaps a day or perhaps 
half a day. ‘ 

Q.—At certain times, of course the clerks are rather poorly in health; do you 
think they have any favor shown them at such times? A.—I think not, but I have 
not made particular enquiry. Complaints have been made with respect to the ventila- 
tion of the work shops. 

Q.—Have you any knowledge respecting the employers’ liability in case of 
accident to their employes through defective protection of machinery? A.—No, lL 
have no particular knowledge on that subject. ; 

Q.—What is the law of Ontario as to liability in case of accidents to employés 
from machinery. A.—You will find a reference to the law on page 62 of my report: 
“Dangerous parts of machinery and dangerous places shall be securely guarded ; 
“machinery will not be cleaned while in motion; if the inspector so directs, all 
‘hatches, hoists and elevators shall be made with catches, so as to be safe from 
“accident.” Then again, there is the Workmen’s Compensation Act of Ontario, 1886, 

Q.—Have you any knowledge as to whether machinery generally is sufficiently 
protected, or if there is neglect in that respect? A.—There are cases of negligence ; 
but generally it is stated that the machinery is protected, and that when accidents 
occur they are usually the result of carelessness on the part of the employés 
themselves. It is said that in many cases green hands are taken to run the machines 
—young men from the country who are fairly intelligent and clever and who with a 
little experience know how to run a machine, especially in agricultural implement 
work. Accidents sometimes happen to those men. 

Q.—Are very young boys frequently put to run machines? A.—I would not say 
frequently ; they are sometimes. d 

Q.—And other persons who lack the necessary knowledge of machines to avoid 
avoid accident? A.—Yes, as I am informed. 

‘ ee the accidents of the nature of which you have spoken very frequent ? 
No. 

Q.—Are the working people through Ontario, so far as you know, generally paid 
in cash or partly in truck? A.—Generally in cash. 

Q.—Does the truck system prevail at all? A—To a very small extent. 

Q.—Is it considered a disadvantage to a workman to get his pay in kind or in 
truck? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What is the law in Ontario as to persons engaged abroad to work in this 
Province? A.—At page 61 of my report I find the following: “This Act (the 
“Ontario Act of 1886) declares that contracts made with workmen in forei 
“countries for work to be done in Ontario shall be null and void as against the 
“workmen brought into the country. Such contracts therefore may be enforced by 
“the workmen against the employers, but not by the employers against the workmen.” 

Q.—Do you possess any general information extending over the Province in 
regard to the rents paid by working people? A.—Yes, we have information on that 
subject. It is contained in the tables of my report, page 24. ; 
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Q.—I see it is there stated that the year’s rental in 1885 was $74.41; 1886, 
$71.52. From how many returns was that table prepared? A.—I cannot state just 
now, but my impression is that it was prepared from nearly 1,000. I may say that 
for 1886 we had the returns from a larger number of small towns than in 1885, 
which may possibly account for the lower rate of rents. 

Q.—The rent being lower in small towns than in large towns? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Not that there is any reduction in the rate of rent in any particular town? 
A.—No. 

Q.—In Toronto, what is the tendency of rents? A.—I could tell you that 
by comparing successive years. I do not think there is much change in the average 
rate of rent in Toronto. 

Q.—Are you in a position to say about what proportion of an average 
workingman’s wages goes for rent? A.—About one-fifth. You will find in another 
table the average earnings. There is a summary on page 23; the details will be 
found at Table 4 on page 92; that, however, gives the earnings and cost of living 
only, not the details of rent and fuel. 

Q.—Do many working people throughout Ontario own the houses in which they 
live? A.—Not avery large number. I think I have given in my report the 
proportion. Following the table on page 24 you will observe it says: ‘The table 
also gives a classification of workers who made returns, showing that 340 are owners 
of the dwellings they occupy, 1,130 are tenants, and 1,014 are boarders. 

Q.—Then one-third of those who keep house own their houses? A.—Yes. The 
statement you will notice refers to facts not contained in the tables but which we 
work out from detailed returns. We have not in any instance published the statistics 
in detail, but largely in abstract form. 

Q.—A great deal of the information, in fact almost all the information may be 
confidential? A.—Yes, it is all confidential as regards the individual. 

Q.—What are the usual periods of payment of wages throughout Ontario ? 
A.—Generally once a week, in a number of cases once in two weeks, and in a few 
cases once a month. 

Q.—What is the most advantageous period for the workmen to get paid? 
A.—There is a general consensus of opinion amongst them that once a week is the 
best time. 

Q.—If paid less frequently the workman is it a disadvantage ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is it a particular class or particular classes of employers who pay less 
frequently then once a week? A.—The cotton works pay generally, I believe, once 
a month. 

Q.—Do all of them ? A.—I cannot say as to all of them. | 

Q.—If a workingman is paid less frequently than once a week, is there a tenden- 
- ey to obtain supplies on credit ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And if he buys his household supplies on credit, does he pay more for them 
than he would do if he paid cash ? It is rational to suppose that he would. 

Q.—Have you any special knowledge respecting the apprentice system in Onta- 
rio? A.—wNo. 

Q.—You do not know to what extent boys are apprenticed or are employed at 
trades without being apprenticed? A.—No, I cannot speak definitely. 

Q.—You have no statistics in regard to that matter? A.—No. I tried to get 
that information but I could not; it was very difficult to collect. 

Q.—What would be the average hours of labor in mechanical trades? A.—It 
will be found on page 23 and 24. 

Q.—Read the summary if you please? A.—In 1884, 59.10 hours. 1885, 58.85. 
1886, 58.13. 

Q.—Is that reduction in the hours of labor an actual reduction, or is it caused. 
by any difference in the returns? A.—I think it is actual reduction. Many of the 
reports gave fewer hours of labor last year, owing to the adoption of a short hour 
system in a number of the trades. 
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Q.—There is a tendency towards shorter hours? A.—In some’ of the trades; in 
fact, some of the trades have adopted the shorter hours. 

Q.—Do you know whether the employers of labor favor short hours or long 
hours? A—Some favor short hours; the majority favor long hours. 

Q.—Where an employer has a factory and machinery and steam power going 
would his expenses be reduced in proportion as the hours of labor were reduced ? 
A.—Well, that would depend on whether his machinery is working the whole year 
or not. If his factory is idle for any portion of the time, owing to a surplus of the 
products, it would be an advantage I should think to work the shorter hours, so that 
the machinery might be kept in operation the‘whole year, Machinery deteriorates 
by lying idle. 

Q.—It would be better to work the same number of hours stretching over a 
greater number of days than to work the same number of hours condensed into 
fewer days? A.—Yes. It would be better to work nine hours a day extending over 
the whole year than ten hours a day extending over a proportionate number of days. 

Q.—Where a factory is worked the whole year the shorter the hours of labor the 
greater the comparative expense of running the machinery and factory? A.—Yes; 
of course that is true within limits. If you employ men very many hours they are 
apt to become weary and careless and accidents are liable to occur. 

- Q.—If a man is physically over-worked his productive ability is decreased ? 
—Yes. 

Q.—Have you ever made any study which would lead you to form an opinion as 
to the number of hours at which a workman could do his most effective work ? 
A.—No, I cannot say that I have. I have observed this matter in regard to my own 
‘clerks. We have short hours, but the work is hard and wearing, and I find that late 
in the afternoon they are much more liable to commit errors than they are earlier in 
the day when they are fresh. 

Q.—They will do less work when they become fatigued and also poorer work ? 
A.—Yes, and they are much more liable to commit errors. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—I suppose that refers to your clerks employed on statistics ? A.—Yes. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—The same rules would govern all work requiring skill and attention ? 
A.—Yes, all work that is a strain on the mind. 

MK err course as machinery is introduced productive power is increased ? 
— Yes. | 

Q.—Are you able to form any opinion as to the percentage of increase in the 
productive power of labor within the last five or ten years in consequence of the 
introduction of machinery? A—No. We can reach a conclusion more or less 
definite from the census of 1871, and of 1881. I think I have worked that out in one 
of the papers in my report. 

Q.—That will be a very complicated calculation? A.—Yes, and one in which I 
would not put much confidence. 

Q.—It cannot be more than approximate? A.—Certainly. At page 46 in my 
report you will find the tollowing :—‘“The average rate of wages appears to have 
“increased in the decade about five and one-third per cent, being $13.15 per annum 
“for each employé; while in efficiency of labor, as shown by comparison of the net 
‘products per hand, there was an apparent decrease of a little more than the half of 
“one per cent., or $3.23 per hand. But in reality what appears to be a decrease in 
“the net product of labor was due to the high cost of raw materials relative to the 
“value of the manufactured article—the increase in one case being at the rate of 40 
“per cent., and in the other of only 37.73 per cent. Had the value of the product 
“increased at the same rate as the cost of the raw material the net product per hand 
“would have been $586.92 instead of $564.96, and the difference between those 
“figures may be taken as indicating approximately the increased efficiency of 
“implements, processes and skilled labor during the decade.” 
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Q.—Was that increased cost of the raw product an actual one or an increase: 
relative to the selling price? A.—It appears to have been an actual increase. 

Q.—Take cotton ; is the price of a pound of cotton greater than it was ten years 
ago? A.—It is not now. I took all the industries. Of course there are some in 
which the cost of the raw product is less and some in which it is greater. That isa 
calculation of the aggregate of all the industries. 

Q.—Has the selling price of manufactured goods been increased or decreased, or 
remained stationary ? A.—I cannot say as to that. 

Q.—Take the actual cost of labor, including all the items of cost within the 
means of the average laboring man, will one dollar go as far as it did five or ten 
years ago? In other words, what is the purchasing power of money to-day com- 
pared with its purchasing power a few years ago? A.—I have not enquired into 
that subject. 

Q.—You are not in a position to answer that question? A.—Not off-hand, at all 
events. I could answer it by going into the calculation, I suppose. 

Q.—You have made no study or obtained special information as to that? A—No. 

Q.—Have you made any study as to the rates of wages in Canada as compared. 
with Great Britain? A.—The only study I have made has been in regard to a com- 
parison between our rate and the quotations given in a Massachusetts report. 

Q.—Have you tabulated the result? A.—No; I have simply made the comparison. 

Q.—Are you able to tell us what is the difference of wages in Ontario and 
in Massachusetts ? A.—The wages are lower here than in Massachusetts. 

Q.—tThat is, taking all the trade through and all the Province through and 
comparing it with the whole State of Massachusetts? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Does that arise from an actual difference, or from the difference in the 
manufactures carried on? A.—I think it is an actual difference in the same manu- 
factures. I think the rate of wages here is a little lower than in Massachusetts ; the 
cost of living here is lower also. 

Q.—Can you put those differences in percentages? A—I can do it, but not. 
off-hand. ; } 

Q.—Would it be such as you would commit yourself to? A.—It would be easy, | 
enough to make the comparison. 

Q.—Have you done so? A.—No. You have the Massachusetts report here, I see. 

Q.—What systems, if any, are common in Ontario respecting the settlement of 
disputes between employers and employés? A.—There is a provision in the Statute 
for arbitration, but it has been very rarely acted on. 

Q.—lIs that because the law is imperfect or because the settlements are more 
easy outside of the law? A.—I am not sure it is either. When employers and 
employés quarrel, it seems to be very difficult to get them together at all. 

Q.—When they differ respecting rates of wages, do you think there is more hard 
feeling and difference of opinion than there is between a man engaged in selling a 
piece of property to another, or anything of that sort? A.—There is rarely any 
feeling between men engaged in the purchase and sale of a piece of property. There 
is almost always a feeling, and sometimes a very intense feeling, between employés 
and employer in the event of a dispute. 

Q.—The man who sells you his labor does not entertain the same feeling as a 
man does who sells a piece of property to another? A.—Not in the case of a strike 
or lock-out. 

Q.—There is generally intense feeling? A.—There is sometimes intense feeling. 

By Mr. Heakes :— 

Q.—Would the Ontario Statute cover the point of wages ina dispute? A.—I 
think it would. 

Q.—Does.it not expressly exclude it? A.—lI cannot speak positively. 


— Q.—Is not that where the Act is weak? A.—There have been complaints with. 
regard to that. At page 60 of the report it says: ‘The Trades Arbitration Act in. 
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“the Revised Statutes of 1877 has never been extensively acted upon, but it might 
“be found a very useful Act to masters and workmen by enabling them to avoid 
“the expense and delay of the ordinary courts. It provides a machinery by which 
“a number of masters and workmen may form themselves into a Board of Arbitra- 
“tion to decide any questions as to their contracts on which they may from time to 
“time disagree.” There is a reference also to this matter in the report made by Mr 
O'Donoghue. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—There is no enforced arbitration? A.—No, it is voluntary. 

By Mr. Freep :— | 

Q.—Are arbitrations between employers and employed frequent when differences 
of opinion occur? A.—Not frequent; there have been cases of arbitration. 

Q.—Are any means provided for what we will call conciliation as distinct from 
arbitration in the settlement of disputes ? A.—No, I think not. 

Q.—Are strikes frequent in Ontario? A.—No, they are not frequent, relatively 
to other countries. . 

Q.—How many strikes have you known in Toronto within your residence in this 
city ? A.—There have been a number of strikes every year. 

Q.—What were some of the most considerable of them? A.—The strike of the 
street railway employés was one. ; 

Q.—How long did it last? A.—It continued several weeks. It was the most . 
intense of all the strikes. : 

Q.—What was the cause of that strike? A.—It was stated to be because the 
Street Railway Company would not allow their employés to become united with any 
of the labor organizations. 

Q.—If a man joined a labor union the company dismissed him? A.—Yes, that 
was stated to be the case. The railway company themselves declined to give us the 
information. 
~ Q.—Do you know what hours of labor were required from the drivers and con- 
ductors? A.—Twelve hours I think; some worked longer. 

Q.—Twelve hours of actual work? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Did the men demand shorter hours? A.—I do not remember. 

Q.—Do you know what rates of wages were paid the men? A.—I think I have 
set out the wages in the table. The conductors were paid about nine dollars a week 
and drivers, I think, about seven dollars. I am speaking from memory. 

Q.—Do you think the strike was precipitated by the demand for shorter hours, 
or by the demand for increased wages, or by the demand of the men to be allowed to 
form a union. ad 

Q.—I understood at the time it was entirely owing to the demand of the men to 
join the Knights of Labor—in fact they had joined the Knights of Labor. 

Q.—Were any dismissed for joining? A.—I believe so. 

Q.—Do you know it? A.—No. ILonly know it from the reports made at the 
time. I think there is a reference to that strike in my report. You will find it at 
page 37. “ About 280 men at the Massey works were on strike for about a week, 
when all returned to work on a satisfactory basis arrived at by arbitration. The 
other strike, that on the Street Railway, will be memorable on account of its effect 
upon passenger traffic, and the fears entertained at times of rioting and bloodshed. 
Fortunately the crowds witnessing the scenes attending this great strike did so in 
safety. The employés of the company were forbidden to join the Knights of Labor 
and any Labor Association, and some 275 conductors and drivers struck. The com- 
pany supplied their places with new men, many of whom were brought into the city, 
from outside points, and the strikers were defeated.” That is based upon informa- 
tion we obtained from the collectors in the city. We had five men employed in the 
city and they were asked to report on all those subjects. We solicited the same in- 
formation from the company, but they declined to give us any information. 
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irs the strike a success or otherwise? A.—It was not successful for the 
strikers. : 

Q.—Has there been any shortening of the hours or increase of wages? A.— 
Not to my knowledge; but we are collecting the statistics of the city now. 

Q.—Do you know if the men employed on the Street Railway are now permitted 
to belong to a labor union? A.—TI do not know. 

Q.—Have you any suggestions to make as to any improvements which could be 
made in the law for securing arbitration between employers and employés? A.— 
I am not sure that we could do any better than has been done in other countries. 

Q.—Have you made any study of arbitration in other countries? A.—Not a 
special study, not such a study as would enable me to speak with confidence, not a 
study except in a general way. 

Q.—Take France for example? A.—lIt is compulsory there, I believe. 

Q.—Are the arbitrators government appointees ? A.—They are, I understand, 

Q.—Do their decisions, so far as you know, give satisfaction? A.—Yes, I] am 
told they do. There is no cessation of work when a dispute arises. It goes on, and the 
Court enquires into the matter and gives its decision, and it is binding on both parties. 

Q.—Is that decision arrived at by one judge or arbitrator, or by several? A.— 
My impression is that there is a Board of three persons. ; 

_ Q.—They are appointed by the government? A.—Yes. There is a somewhat 
similar law in Massachusetts. 

Q.—Do you think such a Board would be more satisfactory m Ontario than 
arbitrators chosen by parties to the dispute? A.—It might perhaps not be more 
satisfactory to the people themselves, but it would obviate any delay. It frequently 
happens that a good deal of time is wasted in choosing arbitrators. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—In Massachusetts one arbitrator is appointed by the employer, one by the 
employed, and they agree upon a third; but if they do not agree upon a third and 
he is not appointed within thirty days, then he is appointed by the Governor and 
holds office for a year? A.—Yes. In France their institutions are different from 
ours and are a little more arbitrary we think, and from that point of view the adop- 
tion of their system here might not be popular. Our people like to better themselves 
and have a very considerable say in the government of themselves. 

By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—They are willing to make sacrifices for self-government? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Even to the extent of being out on strike? A.—Yes, I think so. 

Q.—Have you ever noticed the effect of labor organizations upon the condition 
of the working classes ? A.—Yes, in a general way. 

Q.—Do labor organizations improve the material condition of the working people ? 
A.—Working people themselves claim that they have. 

. Q.—In what respects? A.—They say that they have given them shorter hours 
of labor and higher wages; but there are so many circumstances governing those 
things that it is difficult to give credit to any organization for having effected it. 

Q.—lIs the workingman more independent in the selling of his labor or has he 
any additional advantages in selling his labor in consequence of labor organizations ? 
A.—I think he is more independent, because he is protected by all those of his own 
class who are in the organization. 

Q.—Do you think that in selling his labor the average working man of Ontario 
ee upon an equality with the purchaser of his labor ? A.—No, I do not think he 

oes. 

Q.—Is he placed at a disadvantage? A.—He is, in this way; that there is on 
the whole a superabundance ot labor in the country. J reached that conclusion from 
a study of the average number of days workingmen are employed. The average 
number from all the returns is only some 270 days in the year. If the men were 
employed full time it would indicate that there was a full demand for labor. 
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Q.—On the other hand, is there much overtime work? A.—No. There is some 
overtime work in certain of the trades at certain seasons of the year; but many of 
the men earn extras outside of their occupation. 

Q.—Would it be possible to establish absolute equality between supply and 
demand in labor? A.—It might be possible, but it would be very difficult, I think. 

Q.—Practically would it be possible? A.—No, I do not think it would be prac- 
tically possible, that is continuously. : 

Q.—If there is a tendency for labor to flow into Ontario in excess of the demand, 
is that caused by special exertions on the part of any agency or by the attractions to 
working men of hfe in Ontario, high wages, cheap living or other advantages ? 
A.—We get quite an accession to the population of the country by immigration, but 
I fear that immigration very often displaces our own men. j 

Q.—Is that within your knowledge? A.—Within my knowledge in this way ; 
It is shown by a study of the municipal enumeration of the people. 

Q.—If there is an excess of labor, does not that tend to lower wages? A.—Cer- 
tainly it will do so; if not to lower wages it will tend to cause laborers to find 
another market for their labor. 


By Mr. Heaxess :— 


Q.—In your report you give the average earnings in the carpenters’ trade at 
$395 for the past year ; is that the aver age or the outside for 263 days’ work. That 
would be, that in 43 weeks and five and a-half days a man earns $395. Now, would 
that not be the outside they could earn? A.—Itis the average compiled from all the 
returns. 

Q.—Suppose a carpenter works full time, allowing for winter and holidays, he 


cannot work more than 263 days? A.—Why not? : 
Q.—Because time will not permit him? A.—Are there no men who work 
longer ? 


Q.—Is that not the outside that a man will earn in 263 days? A.—It is the 
average compiled from all the returns and for all the time. 

Q.—Do you find any difficulty in getting returns from working men? A.—Yes, 
I do, sometimes a good deal of difficulty. 

Q.—Can you say why you have difficulty in obtaining them? A.—There are 
several reasons given by working men themselves ; sometimes they earn so little they 
are afraid to state the amount; sometimes they earn so much they fear competition ; 
sometimes they say we are inquisitor ial and it is none of our business; sometimes it 
is owing to political hostility. 

Q.—These are the principal reasons? A.—Yes. 

Q.—They do not refuse because they do not care to have their names known ? 
A.—I suppose some refuse on that account, although we give them every assurance 
we possibly can that the information is given in confidence and that we hold it in 
confidence. 

Q.—Why are the two weeks selected—the weeks that have been mentioned—on 
which to obtain returns from employers; are they the best average weeks in the 
year? A —No; they weresoselected because they were supposed to be fair average 
weeks for all the trades. They are not fair for some of the trades. 

@.—Do all the trades send in returns for the same week? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Then it might be fair for one trade and not for another ?—A.—There are 
some trades, not many, in which those selected weeks are not the fairest. 

Q.—Could you not have liberty to change the date? A.—lI am adopting that 
system this year. 

By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 

Q.—Does immigration affect the home market, and if so to what extent in your 
opinion? A.—I could not tell you exe ept by going into a pretty full analysis of the 
census enumeration of the people—the census enumeration as taken by the assessors. 
from year to year—and I have not the data at hand to go into that, but you may 
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_ study it out for yourself, taking our tables showing the growth of population as from 
1872 to 1886. These are given in the several successive reports; I think in the re- 
ports of 1884 and 1886. Also take along with that the number of immigrants who are 
stated by our immigrant department to have settled in the countr yi each year, and 
make the usual calculations of the growth of population by natural increment. 

Q.—In a former portion of your evidence you state that the labor statistics in 
labor centres were obtained by agents selected from organized labor? A.—They are 
selected from men who have the confidence of the working classes, who are so reported 
to work. We have not a personal knowledge of the men. 

Q.—Do the labor organizations select them? A.—Generally they are chosen 
by labor organizations where there are labor organizations. 

Q.—Has that been the system in Toronto during the past year or two? A.—Yes 
they were so recommended to me. 

Q.—By the labor organizations themselves? A.—I understood so. 

Q.—By open vote in the Union? A.—I do not know how the selection was 
made. I appointed men connected with labor organizations to recommend men for 
the work. 

Q.—Where they recommended by open vote? A.—TI cannot say as to that. 

Q.—To the best of your knowledge they have been? A.—I cannot say even as 
to that. I spoke to leading men in the labor organization. What we aim at always 
is to get men whom the workingmen themselves will trust, and those we find to be 
workingmen themselves. We could not send out a clerk from the office unless he 
was known to have the confidence of the workingmen and be able to get the informa- 
tion from them. We should not select a dry goods clerk and expect him to succeed 
in collecting the information. 

Q.—About the selection by the labor organization; do I understand that the 
depar tment sends an official letter to be read by the presiding officer and the men 
required are selected openly! A.—No. 

Q.—They are selected by representatives of the bureau? A.—No, they are not 
selected by representatives of the bureau. We usually have recommendations made 
to us by working people. 

Q.—By the ‘body’ ? A.—yYes. [am not sure that that is the practice invariably 
followed, but we select the best that are reported to us, and I may say we select them, 
too, without knowing what are their politics. 

Q.—Is the information given to you as coming from the body? A.—That is 
what we understand to be the sentiment of the body. 


Mr Armstrona.—I have been a member of a labor organization in Toronto for 
twenty years and I never heard of it. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Do you propose to prevent immigration; if so, how would you prevent it ? 
A.—I do not think anyone proposes to do so. 

Q.—How would you put a stop to it? A—We might adopt such a system as, 
was in operation many years ago and impose a capitation tax on immigrants, if 
such were thought to be desirable; or we might schedule them and impose a duty 
on each of fifty dollars or $100 or even $1,000. 

Q.—Do you think we could prevent other British subjects from coming here ? 
A.—I think so. 


By Mr. Carson :— 
Do you think such a step would be in the National interest? A.—No. 


By Mr. FreEpD :— 


~Q.—Do you know whether a large body of such immigrants is to be found in the 

resident population of Canada? A.—They are supposed to be, but I can, not say | 
positively... 

Q.—Who supposes that? A.—The immigrant agents report so frequently. 
A—6 
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Q;—Have you any statistics as to the number of mechanics among the 
immigrants for a number of years past? A.—No, I have not compiled the statistics. 
There are some statistics of that sort in the report of the immigration department. 

Q.—Of the Ontario Government? A.—I think so, and of the Dominion Govern- 
ment. 

Q.—That does not come within your province? A.—No. 

Q.—Have you any knowledge of combinations among manufacturers for the pur- 
pose of advancing prices to purchasers? A. special enquiry as to 
that; I only know it in a general way, that such combinations have been formed. 
For example, the stove-makers, I am told, made such a combination several years 
ago, and have continued it. The makers of self-binders made such a combination a 
few years ago, but it failed. 

Q.—Have you any knowledge of co-operative production? A.—I made enquiry 
as to that two or three years in succession, but it has scarcely been undertaken in 
this Province as yet. 

Q.—Have you any knowledge of co-operative distribution, co- operative stores ? 
A.—Yes; there are two stores I ‘think in this city—I think the principal ones in the 
Province. 

Q.—Are they successful? A.—Fairly so, but to a very moderate extent; they 
have been in existence for several years. 

Q.—Do you know if the object of those stores is to furnish goods at lower prices 
than they could be obtained at other stores? A.—Partly to furnish goods at 
lower prices, and partly for the investment; I think mainly to furnish goods at 
lower prices. 

Q.—The main idea is not to furnish an investment for workingmen’s savings ? 
A.—No, I think not; it is that to some extent. 

Q.—Do you know whether it does secure lower prices? A.—I do not. 

Q.—Have you any practical knowledge of the benefit societies among working- 
men? <A.—I know such societies exist. 

Q.—You have not made a special study of their working? A.—No. 

Q.—A little while ago, I think you told the Commission that you had no special 
information regarding the lien laws, and the garnisheeing of wages; have you any 
knowledge respecting the execution of judgments j ? A.—No, I have not. 

Q. —T have been requested to ask this question; when an employer does not pay 
his employés, or when an employer fails, how long will it be before the employé 
will receive the amount due him over the $25 which is secured to him by law ? 

The CHainMAN.—The law secures three months’ wages. 

By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—Three months’ wages, then, constitute a preferential claim? A.—I believe 
50. 

Q.—Over three months’ wages becomes an ordinary claim on the estate, the 
same as the claim of any other creditor? A.—lIt Is so stated in section 7, page 64, of 
my report. 

Q.—You spoke a while ago about female clerks and others being fined; do you 
know if the fining system is extensive among employers of labor? A.—I do not 
know it as the fining system, but as the withholding of a portion of their wages. I 
understand that to be the common system. 

Q.—Among what class? A.—In the dry goods stores. 

Q.—Do you know anything about the clothing business, and as to how the work 
people are treated? A.—No. 

Q.—You do not know whether they are fined or not? A.—I think among them 
the practice generally prevailing is that of taking the work home, and doing it in 
their families. 

Q.—When they bring that work back and it is inspected, do you know anything 
in relation to that? A.—L only know from what I have heard. There is a great 
deal of complaint among work people on that score—that their work is very closelv 
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examined, and if there are any defects in it they are cut down in their allowance. 
But it would be well perhaps, if you were to call a few of this city, and in Hamilton, 
who are engaged in that business. 

Q.—Is Sunday labor extensively carried on in Ontario? A.—No, I think not to 
any extent whatever outside of the railways. 

Q.—Is railway traffic as extensive on Sunday as on other days of the week ? 
A.—No there is no freight business and very little passenger traffic. 

Q.—Are there any laws regulating the railways in the matter of Sunday traffic ? 
A.—I believe there is a Dominion law and there is the common law. Our through 
lines of railway carry forward freight that left before Sunday, that is before twelve 
o'clock on Saturday night. 

Q.—That is in case of live stock and so on when it might be necessary ? A-Yes. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—As to your street cars? A.—They do not run at all. 
Q.—In any part of Ontario? A.—Not to my knowledge. Idon’t think they 
are allowed to run. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Do you know of industrial schools being established in Ontario? A.—There 
are very few. There is one established at Mimico; it is an industrial school for boys 
and is in a sense a house of correction and restraint. In regard to technical schools, 
we have the school of Technology and the Agricultural College, and in connection 
with the Normal School there is instruction given to a certain extent in drawing and 


designing. 


Q.—Are mechanical branches taught in the school of Technology? A.—I think 
not. 


Q.—Do you know of any other school in which mechanical knowledge is taught ? 
A.—No. 
Q.—What reformatory school is that of which you have spoken? A.—It is a 


‘school established by the city in the village of Mimico to which boys who, perhaps, 


have been guilty of misdemeanor and have no guardians or parents are sent. 

Q.—It is to some extent a penitentiary institute? A.—Only to a slight extent; 
the boys are educated there. 

Q.—Do the boys seek admission to it? A.—No. 

Q.—They are sent there? A.—They usually go up before the police magistrate 
and he sends them there; there is no public trial. 

Q.—They are not absolute criminals? A.—wNo. 

Q—.Waifs and strays? A.—Yes. I think parents very seldom bring them 
before the magistrate with a view to having them sent there. 

_Q.—But a boy would not be sent there who had a home? A.—No, very rarely. 
4 Bae ve you any knowledge respecting the Reformatory at Penetanguishene ? 
No. 

Q.—Have you any knowledge of the Mercer Reformatory ? A.—No, I have visited 
it a few times. It is altogethe» for women and young girls. 

Q.—Are they actual criminals? A.—Yes. The girls are not so much so; they 
are put there largely for purposes of protection. 

Q.—They are abandoned women and so on? A.—Yes. 

Q.—They must have done something to bring them within the law? A.—Yes. 
The Mercer Reformatory is largely a Central prison for female convicts. Such 
convicts are sent there from different parts of the province, when under sentence, for 
several months’ confinement. 

Q.—Are they taught anything there? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What are they taught? A.—As to their being taught, I do not know that I 
can say they are taught; but all who have a trade are employed at their trade. There 
18 a great deal of sewing work done and also laundry work. 
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By Mr. McLean :— 

Q.—Is the laundry work done for citizens? A.—Yes. They send out waggons to 
collect parcels for the laundry. 

Q.—Do you consider that is against the interest of any particular class in the 
city? A.—I suppose it is against the interest of some class; but I am not sure that 
it is. 

By Mr. ArMstRoNG :— 

Q.—is the work done at’ cheaper rates? A.—No, I think not. Most of us. 

experience a difficulty in getting that kind of work done. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—Do they do other kinds of work besides laundry work? A.—They sew. 
Q.—What kind of sewing? A.—I do not know. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—During the time you were collecting information with respect. to the 
preparation of your report, did it ever come to your knowledge that workingmen 
declined to furnish you with information from fear of coercion on the part of 
employers or those over them? A.—I heard of such cases. 

Q.—It was not the prevailing feeling? A.-—No. , 

Q.—With respect to the hours of labor, what have you to say? A.—TI think 
there was only one case, a very particular case, that was reported to me; it was that 
of a manufacturer of boots and shoes, a large manufacturer. 

Q.—With respect to the hours of labor of which you have spoken; in the case of 
a manufacturer who found that his business would permit him to run his factory the 
year round, do you not consider it would be to his interest and to the interest of his 
workmen to run the standard time of ten hours per day? A.—lI suppose that is. 
largely an economic question. If the men can work ten hours a day without injury 
to themselves in any way, I do not think the masters could object to it. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—Do you think working ten hours a day would be beneficial to the 
working man or otherwise? A.—If the firm should assure them of work extending 
over the whole year I think it would be to their advantage. It would be better for 
men to work, say 300 days a year at eight hours a day, than to work 240 days at ten 
hours a day. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—Do you think so? A. There a certain amount 
paid for wages, what economists call the wages fund. You connot go beyond that. 
If you paid the whole of that out in 240 days the workmen have it. If you extend it 
over 300 days the workmen have it in that time; in the first case they are idle sixty 
days, and it is with workingmen as with every other class, if they have money, they 
will spend it more freely than when they have a very limited supply. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—The laws of labor here must to a certain extent be affected by the laws of 
labor in England and the United States? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—Do you not ascertain from your enquiries that the working classes as a 
general rule throughout the country would rather have eight hours a day than ten 
hours? A. —They would rather have the shorter hours if that system would assure 
them more regular work. 

Q.—Would it not have a tendency to assure them more regularity of work ? 
A.—Certainly. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—If ten hours of labor remains the day’s work in other Provinces, how would 
that affect Ontario? A.—TI do not think it would affect us here; it might do so. 
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Q.—If men were working ten hours in Montreal could not the manufactured 
articles they produce be sold here? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—Are you aware as to the hours that workmen engaged in lumbering indus- 
tries have to work? Do you know that they work from daylight to dark ; that they 
go out usually one hour before day light if they have to go a long distance, that they 
go sufficiently early to be at the scene of their work when it is sufficiently light to 
work, and they usually work until night closes in? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How about farmers around Toronto at harvesting time ? A.—There are 
many farmers who work only ten hours a day, but the majority work longer hours 
according as the work is pressing on them and as the weather favors them. If it is 
favorable weather they work as long hours as possible. 


By Mr. ArMsTRONG :— 


Q.—Have high wages and short hours tended to the improvement of the working 
classes as compared with long hours and low wages ? A.—I do not think I should do 
more than give an opinion on that point. I think there is a very great improvement 
in the condition of our people in this Province. The forty years of our public school 
training has done a great deal for the people of this country. The drinking habit 
has largely disappeared. 

Q.—Do you not think short hours would have had the opposite effect of increasing 
drinking habits? A.—Certainly; there are some employers who report to me in a 
contrary sense, but the great majority of the working men themselves say that short 
hours have not the tendency to increase the drinking habit and that the system has 
not had such an effect where it has been introduced. 


By Mr. Freep: 


~Q.—Do you think that a man who is very much fatigued is more inclined to go in 
for a drink than is a man who leaves his work without being so much fatigued ? 
A.—The tired man is more apt to go in for a drink. 
Q.—That has been your observation ? A.—Yes. I may say that although I am 
not a drinking man myself, if ever I have been tempted to take a drink it was when 
I was very tired. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—Have you any idea of the total number of those who practically abstain 
from drink ? A.—In my eight years’ residence in this city I have seen very few 
drunken men, and very few drunken men of the working classes. 

By Mr. FREED :— 

Q.—Drunkenness is decreasing ? A.—It has decreased very much. 

- @—Have you any knowledge of the condition of the homes of the working 
people? A.—I have some knowledge. I have visited some of their homes and 
I have had reports as to others. It is a subject on which working men themselves 
are very delicate. 

Q.—Are their sanitary conditions good, bad or indifferent ? A.—They are fairly 
good in this city, especially in the upper portions. They are worse in the lower 
part near the Bay. 

Q.—Are water closets, for example, universal ? A.—Yes, I think so. 

_ Q.—Are they so in the city ? A.—In thecity they are. Ina great many cases 
the water closets are in the house ; but among the working classes generally I think 
the water closets are outside. 

Q.—Do you mean the old fashioned privies ? A.—The old fashioned privy 
still exists in Toronto, but it is fast disappearing. 

Q.—Where they are in the house do you think they are sufficiently ventilated ? 
A.—No, they are not. There has been a great deal of improvement in that matter 
within the past few years, but the improvement has taken place chiefly among people 
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of the better class. There is a very great complaint that plumbers do not do honest 
work. I can give you an instance of it. A gentleman told me that he purchased a 
house about five or six years ago. He noticed sewer gas in it, and he brought in a 
plumber. The whole plumbing was investigated and finally a partition was torn 
down to obtain access to the ventilating pipe and it was found to be filled with mortar, 
so that what was supposed to be a ventilating pipe was no ventilating pipe at 
all, for it was choked up. | 

Q.—Are workingmen’s houses sufficiently roomy ? A.—No, I am afraid they 
are not. 

Q.—You think they are crowded ? A.—They are crowded and stuffy. 

Q.—Have you made any special investigation in regard to that matter? A.—I 
have tried to make an investigation, but I could not obtain sufficient answers. 

Q.—Does your reply cover the Pr ovince, or Toronto only ? A.—It refers more 
particularly to Toronto, but it is gener ally true of the Pr ovince, and it is perhaps 
more true of the smaller towns than it is of Toronto. In many of the smaller towns 
the old privy system prevails, and in tho spring of the year the floods simply sweep 
the matter out of the vault over the lot. 

Q. 
proper sanitary conditions ? A.—I think on the whole it is. 

Q.—What will be the number of rooms in an average workingman’s house in 
Toronto ? A.—I do not know as to that. 

Q.—Nor the cubic contents of such a house ? A.—No. 

Q.—Do you know any improvement that could be made in the law respecting 
houses—of course it would not apply to any one class—with a view to secure better 
sanitary conditions ? A.—Yes, I think so. There ought to be a rigid inspection of 
plumbing. 

Q.—That is the weak point? A.—I think so. As to giving a working man 
more rooms in his house or a larger house, that depends on how much he is able to 
earn. 

Q.—Has not the sanitary Act been passed by the Ontario legislature within a 
year ortwo? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is that a pretty efficient Act? A.—I think it is doing very good work ; 
there have been very great improvements under it. 

Q.—Do you know anything about building societies among working men? A—No. 

Q.—By which workingmen are assisted to obtain their houses? Of course, there 
are building societies controlled by capitalists. 

Q.—Not by workingmen themselves? A.—Not by workingmen themselves. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— | 

Q.—Have you any co-operative building societies? A.—No. 

By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—Have you given any attention to the sanitary arrang ments of factories? 
A.—I have made enquiries, and have received reports on the subject. 

Q.—Do you think they are good, bad or indifferent? A.—They are generally 
good. There are complaints that the ventilation is not good in some places, and that 
the water closets are not kept very clean; that where men and women are employed 
there are no separate water closets for them. But these are exceptional cases. It is 
also complained that there are no wash-rooms in many of the factories. 

Q.—Is there much over-crowding of factories? A.—Not generally. 

Q. -mployes in factories generally sufficient air space? A.—Yes, I 
think so. 

Q.—Can you briefly give the Commission an idea of the scope of the enquiries 
undertaken and the labor performed by your bureau? A.—Perhaps I can do that 
best by referring the Commission to the report. The schedules will inform the 
Commission as to the scope of the statistics collected. 

Q.—You do not go over the field every year? A.—We go over nearly the same 
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field every year. The enquiry as to the condition of labor and so on varies to some 
extent from year to year, but we follow generally the questions set out on pages 31 
and 32 of the report. 

Q.—Do you think the result of your investigations and labors has been to benefit 
the working people of Ontario? A.—TI think so. 

Q.—That it spreads information among them? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Does it enable them to take care of their own interest more effectually ? 
A.—I think so. In one way it leads them to keep accounts; I think the general 
tendency is to make them more economical. 

; Q.—Does it enable the Government to legislate far more intelligently? A.—Yes, 

© I think’so. 

Q.—It places information in the hands of the Government which enables them 
to care for the whole people? A.—Yes, and also the legislature. 

Q.—The reports inform them as to the condition of the working people. A.— 
Yes. 

Q.—Have you any suggestions to offer respecting the operations of your bureau ? 
A—I do not know that I have any special suggestions to offer. There is a provision 
in the Statute creating the Bureau of Industries that the Bureau may co-operate with 

_ the Dominion Government on any of the lines on which we work in regard to agri- 
- culture and the different interests. 

Q.—You want co-operation on the part of the Dominion Government? A.— 
Certainly. I think if we co-operate we could cover the whole field much more 
successfully than we can hope to do without going to very great expense. 

Q.—Do you know if other Provinces have established Labor Bureaus similar to 
that of Ontario? A—No, I believe no Province has. 

Q.—Even if all the Provinces were to establish Labor Bureaus, would there still 
be a field of labor left to the Dominion Government? I think so. 

Q.—Does convict labor in Ontario interfere to any extent with free working 

people? A.—TI suppose it does to some extent. I think that is inevitable. 

Q.—Is there any other institution in Ontario in which convicts or prisoners are 

‘employed in mechanical work? A.—I do not know that there is any Provincial 
institution except that at the Penitentiary. 

Q.—Do you know how it is at Kingston? A.—I believe the prisoners are 
employed at mechanical work there. 

Q.—Do you know how it is at Penetanguishene ? A.—The boys are trained to 
trades there. 

Q.—Have you any information respecting the savings of the working classes in 
Ontari i0? A.—No, except inferentially. We cannot obtain returns from the Savings 
societies as to the class to which the men who make deposits belong. The report 
shows the average savings and the aggregate savings of the men in respect of whom 
we have collected statistics. 

Q.—Perhaps you will give the Commission the information requested on that 

point? A.—You will find it on pages 27, 28, 29, 30 and 31. 

Q.—Can you add anything to what we will get from the study of those facts ? 
A.—No, I think not. . 

Q.—Do you think the savings of the working people in Ontario are increasing 
or decreasing from year to year? A.—There is very little difference. 

Q.—Do you think the average condition of comfort in which Ontario working 
people live is growing better or worse? A.—I think there is a slight advance, but 
I have not sufficient information to speak positively on the subject. I think there is a 
slight improvement in the average condition of the working people. It may be 
better one year and worse another. The conditions are always changing, and for 

- that reason I think it is of the first importance that we should have statistics for 
every year. 
By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—Do you know whether there are many working men who have savings in 
the Post office Bank? A.—It is impossible to get that information. 
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Q.—Are there many complaints about convict Labor? A.—No. 

Q.—As opposed to the best interest of the working classes? A.—No there is 
very little complaint in this country; there is very little complaint that reaches us. 

Q.—In the questions sent out have you one in regard to convict labor? A.—I 
as not sure whether I have or not. My impression is that the question has not been 
asked. It has not been such a conspicuous subject of complaint here as to render it 
necessary to make enquiries in regard to it. 

Q.—What do the contractors who employ convict labor pay? A.—I do not 
know. There is a contract which expires this year, and I believe it will not be 
renewed, 

Q. regard to Sunday work; have you knowledge of the printing 
business? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you think that Sunday night work in a printing office should be 
abolished ? A.—Yes, if you do any with Monday morning newspapers. 

Q.—And without doing away with Monday morning papers? A.—Yes, you 
could, if the people would be content to take news twenty four hours or thirty six 
hours old. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—That is for the men to cease work at twelve o’clock on Saturday night and 
commence after twelve on Sunday night? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. McLran :— 


Q—Do you think it would be feasible to get out Monday morning papers 

without working on Sunday? A.—I do not think so. 
‘By Mr. Wasi :— 

Q.—You spoke of the returns and said you did not consider them to be entirely 
correct as they depended on the census returns? A. 

Q.—You said something very near to it, so far as I heard. You said you could 
not be particular because your information was from the census returns ?. A.—That 
was in reply to a question asked by Mr. Freed as to what proportion of the product 
of labor goes to labor and what proportion goes to the employer. 

(.—The reason I draw attention to the matter is because I want to know to 
what census returns you had reference ?, A.—To the census returns of the Domi- 
nion. | went through the census returns of the United States for 1870 and 1880 for 
the same purpose. I think it is extremely advisable that the scope of the schedules 
should be extended. 

Q.—The reason I ask particularly was because I had something to do with the 
census ? A.—If I might be allowed to make a suggestion with respect to the census 
it would be that our census should be taken the same as that of the United States, _ 
which would enable a more satisfactory comparison to be made between our indus- 
tries and those of the United States in the same year. Take for instance our agricul 
tural enumeration. We may have a good harvest in our census year or a very poor- 
one while that of the preceding year may be a very good or a very poor one. If you 
compare a poor harvest year with us with a good harvest year in the United States 
it very much injures the reputation of our country. We have suffered in that respect 
in past years. We suffered very much from a comparison of our census in 1871 with 
the United States census of 1870, for 1870 was a good harvest with them and 1871 
was a poor harvest with us. 

By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q.—Referring to your answer to a question in regard to laboring men engaged 
in Lumbering ; did it refer to the men engaged in the manufacture of lumber or “those 
who go to the stump ? A.—To those who go to the stump. The men who work in the 
mill work the regular hours, twenty-four hours with two shifts of men. 
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Toronto, November 28th 1887. 
JAMES BaIn, jr., called and sworn. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—W hat position do you hold ? A.—I am librarian of the Toronto Free Library. 
@.—When was that established ? A.—In 1883. 

Q.—Is it supported by voluntary contributions or in what manner? A.—It is 
supported by city rates, by rents and by fees and fines—the fee which we charge for 
the printed ticket, to the extent of five cents, and the fines which are imposed for 
delay in returning books. Those twoitems amount to about $900 a year. The amount 
of our grant from the city is fixed at a maximum of half a mill on the dollar, but we 
have not drawn more than a quarter of a mill, which realised last year $18,000. The 
total amount of our income for 1886 was $22,821.59. 

Q.—ALl classes have access to the library and attend there and get out books ? 
A.—All classes. We have now about 20,000 readers on our list. 

Q.—What proportion of that number are mechanics or laborers? A.—It is a 
difficult matter to say exactly how many mechanics are represented in that number. 
A rough estimate I made this morning of those registered as mechanics shows 2,600 ; 
but in addition to those, a great many wives of mechanics, when mechanics have not 
time to attend to the library, take out books, so you may safely put it down at 5,000, 
as the number of mechanics and mechanics’ wives who regularly receive books from 
the library. _ 

Q.—I suppose your library is well supplied with books for mechanics ? A.—We 
aim at getting in the library everything of value. I noticed this morning that we 
have 1,500 volumes directly bearing on the manufacturing arts. In addition to this 
we keep all the workingmen’s newspapers and those specially applied to manufac- 
tures and inventions. In quoting this number of books I have merely reference to 
our circulating library, to books loaned for home reading. We have in addition to 
that number a library of sixteen thousand books exclusively works of reference, 


books of reference of all kinds which are only used in the reading room. In that 


department we aim to keep all the works we can pick up on the manufacturing arts. 
We have also in addition a patent library, a library consisting of specifications of 
patents taken out in Great Britain and Canada during the last two centuries. These 
are open for reference to mechanics at all times. 

Q.—Can you tell the Commission anything about industrial schools? A.—I_ have 
no information except that obtained from my general reading on the subject. I have 
said however all along that some link was wanting between working men and what 
should be the workingmen’s university, the public library, and it has been a problem 


_ for me for the last three years how to make that connection. I commenced two 


years ago in December calling upon the heads of large factories, those engaging a 
large number of hands, to obtain permission to invite the men down to the library 
in the evenings; and I had during two winters from twenty to fifty mechanics 
present during the evening. I made it a rule as far as possible to get the mechanics 
of one special class, the mechanics engaged in one special manufacture together, and 
I provided, as far as I could, comfortable accommodation for them, had the room nicely 


lighted and laid before them all the books we could gather together on the subject of 


their own special work, many books which they could not otherwise see. I also tried 
to induce the men to take the numbers and names of those books so as to be able to 
refer to them continuously. So far as the attendance is concerned it was always 
satisfactory tome. I found the men when they did come gladly availed themselves 
of the opportunity and were always very hearty and warm in their thanks for what 
they considered my kindness in the matter. JI approached one or two of the unions 
for the purpose of endeavoring to induce them to take up the work, to try to work 
with the Public Library; but I am sorry to say I failed with them, as only one 
accepted my proposition, and that was the Painters’ Union. They considered the 
matter and provided a certain number of men from the shops to go to the Library in 
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the evening. I should have very much liked to have had ali the unions take up the 
work and arrange, as a matter not only of pleasure but of duty, to attend at the 
library and spend evenings there in the work I suggested. The stationary engineers 
held two meetings at the end of last winter, and at the last meeting, after a discussion 
on some books which were laid before them, a paper was read by one of their number 
and illustrated by the books we had there. 

Q.—Have you any knowledge of the industrial schools, practical knowledge or 
otherwise? A.—I have not; I cannot speak from actual experience. The only 
school I know of is the Library school. 

Q.—Do you have any school for mechanical drawing in connection with the Li- 
brary? A.—We are not allowed by our charter to provide schools of any kind. The 
school instruction to which I have referred is that of trying to make the Library 
itself a great school. 


By Mr. Heakes :— 


Q.—Has the number of readers materially increased since the Library was or- 
ganized as a free one? A.—The number is increasing every day. We started with 
nothing and we have now twenty thousand readers. 

Q.—Do you know about what number of those were members of the old me- 
chanics’ institute? A.—The old mechanics’ institute did not comprise many more 
than 300. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Has that disappeared? A.—Yes, it has gone entirely out of existence. 


By Mr. Watsu# :— 

Q.—Do mechanics as a general rule seem to take advantage of the opportunity 
to study mechanical works in your library, in other words, is their reading more 
particularly confined to them rather than to other kinds of works? A.—That is a 
very difficult question to answer. So many books are given out during the day of 
which I have no knowledge, through my assistants, that I can only guess at the re- 
sult; but from the condition of the books on the shelves, those referring to the Arts, 
I am satisfied they are very extensively read, because a great many are very much 
worn. During last year, we circulated in round numbers 5,000 volumes on the arts; 
those were for home reading, in addition to those used in the Librar y. 

Q.—When you speak of the arts do you mean the schools of design for dr awing, 
or is it practical mechanical instr uction? A.—Practical mechanical instruction, 
books on plumbing, gas-fitting, boiler making ete. 

Q.—Have you any knowledge of the state of the mechanical trades in this city ? 
A.—No. 

Q.—Do you think there is any improvement in the working classes in regard to 
their intelligence as a result of the establishment of the Free Library? A.—That is 
also a very difficult question to answer, but I think there is. I know some men who 
have wonderfully improved through the knowledge they have gained from the Public 
Library. 

Q.—Do you know if any special trade has taken more, interest in those works 
than the other trades? A.—Yes, some have done so more than others. For instance, 
the painters naturally take a deeper interest; I know a number of painters regularly 
go there for the purpose of working up designs and obtaining knowledge of the 
higher harmony of colors. 

Q.—Then again, take the building trade. Do you know of men connected with 
that trade going to the library to improve themselves in any particular with respect 
to carrying on the building work? A. e stone masons, I think, do so to a certain 
extent. They apply for books on mechanical drawing and I know some have used 
our books very freely. The carpenters have done so to a certain extent but not very 
much. We have two or three very scarce books on stair bu which carpenters 
come regularly to consult. 
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Q.—Do you think that the taste for such reading has increased since the esta- 


_blishment of the Library? A.—Without a doubt. The mere fact of our great 
circulation shows that. We have doubled our circulation in three years. Last year 
it reached a total of 300,000 volumes, taken for home reading. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Do you find the reading room occupied to any extent by mechanics on 
Saturday afternoon? A.—A great many mechanics are there on Saturday afternoon, 
and mechanics out of work attend on other days during work hours. 

Q.—From your observation do you think that if mechanics had shorter hours of 
labor they would take advantage of the increased opportunity to frequent the library 
and reading room? A.—It is not a question to which [have given any consideration. 

Q.—Of course there are many mechanics who do not work on Saturday after- 
noon; you say that on Saturday afternoon the reading room is full of them. Is it 
not evident that if all mechanics had the Saturday afternoon free the attendance 
would be increased ? A,—I can only say, in reply, this; that I have had from alarge 
number of mechanics this answer when I have asked them to come to the Library 
and consult books ; telling them that if they would come in the evenings I would go 
over books with them and endeavor to obtain for them what they wanted. They have 


- said “we do not get away till six o’clock and it is half past seven before we have got 


our supper and the Library closes at half past eight, and so there is no time.” 


Dr. Wu. Oupriaut, called and sworn. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—What is your occupation? A.—I am a physician; I have practised in Tor- 
onto twenty years, and have resided here twenty-eight years. 

Q.—Do you occupy any public position? A.—I am professor of hygiene at 
the Provincial University (the University of Toronto). | was formerly chairman 
of the Provincial Board of Health here. I came here in response to a circular 
forwarded to me by the secretary, and I desire to make a few remarks with 
respect to the sanitary condition of the work-shops. Of course it is too large a 
subject to take up at length, but there are two or three points which I should 
like to bring before the Commission. One is with respect to the ventilation of work- 
shops at night. When I have visited printing offices at night, I have found the 
ventilation very bad, and I believe that it is greatly the result of a lack of means of 
consuming the foul gas, which I think might be obviated. Every gas light consumes 
nearly as much air as two men would do, and there is no provision generally speak- 
ing for the ventilation of these gas lights, whereas they might be made a means of 
ventilating the building, and be a benefit rather than an injury. If over each gas 
light there was placed a funnel that would act as a reflector, and throw the lght 
down, and if from that funnel a small tube was placed up towards the ceiling, and all 
these tubes centered in one large tube of four or five inches, carried through to the 
roof, the ventilation of the offices might be greatly improved. Of course in some 
offices they have introduced the electric light, but in others the old plan still exists, 
and this method could be applied to other shops as well as printing offices. I mention 
printing offices as the light has to be greater in such shops, and as printers are notably 
liable to be affected with disease of the lungs. The condition of the offices and work- 


_ shops thus lighted would be very much improved, and it would obviate the necessity 


of throwing open the windows as the men are forced to do on account of the heat 


_and foul air. 


Q.— What about the electric light ? A.—The electric light is a great 
improvement as it does away with the amount of gas, but I do not think if the gas 
lights were arranged in the way I have indicated the electric light would be any 


_ improvement in a sanitary point of view. Then another point is with respect to the 
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dust of factories, which might be largely carried off. I recently visited Pullman near 
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Chicago and was very much impressed by the excellent condition of the atmosphere 
of the car work-shops. There is a ventilator of that kind placed over all the machines 
at which a great deal of fine dust is made. Those ventilators connect with large flues 
made of some light metal, and those flues again are connected with fans in the engine 
house, and exhaust fans which draw all the sawdust from the shops to a bin above 
the furnace, where it is burnt; so that when you pass through the car shops the 
atmosphere is very good, and J was struck with the lack of dust. I see here in the 
‘circular a reference to tenement houses and workmen’s dwellings. One of the 
difficulties we formerly had to contend with in Toronto and elsewhere was with respect 
to the supply of drinking water. Of course the members of the Commission are 
aware that at the present time there prevails a great deal of zymotic disease, 
diphtheria and so ‘on. The Ontario Board of Health hada clause inserted in the 
Public Health Act, declaring it to be the duty of the owner of every house in the 
municipality to provide the occupant of the same with a sufficient supply of drinking 
water, and in case the occupant is not satisfied as to the wholesomeness or sufficiency 
of such supply he may apply to the Board of Health Department as to the same, and 
if the supply be satisfactory and wholesome the expense incurred in arriving at such 
determination shall be paid by such occupant and if the supply be not sufficient and 
wholesome they shall be paid by the owner, and in either case the charges shall be 
recoverable in the same manner as municipal taxes. Another clause compels the 
‘closing of every well found in the city. These are only a part of the by-laws of the 
Act, and they may be suppressed by any town and other laws substituted. The reason 
I mention this matter before the Commission is, that it seems to me, and I respect- 
fully submit it for the consideration of the Commission, it would be a good topic for 
inquiry throughout the various towns to ascertain whether that clause is being 
respected and carried out. That by-law was introduced in connection with the Public 
Health Act, and it is in force until repealed by the municipality. The difficulty we 
find in Toronto as medical practitioners is, that if we speak to a family about their 
well water, they say they will speak to the landlord; and when they do so, he will 
say that if they do not like the house they can leave it. Accordingly the next family 
coming into the house will be in the same predicament. The by-law works no. 
hardship; if the water is good and the occupant has needlesly complained, he will 
have to pay the cost of the examination; if not, the owner will have to pay, the 
Board of Health adjudging between the two. With respect to the condition of 
workingmen’s dwellings I find the bedrooms are often disproportionately small. 

Q.—How is it in regard to the condition of the water-closets ? A —The plan of 
making pits in the ground and allowing the contents to drain into the soil is a very 
bad one. The soil becomes saturated with filth and the wells become foul. The 
health officers are everywhere doing their best to do away with this condition of 
things, but I respectfully submit again that from the workingmen themselves a great 
deal of information which would help sanitarians very much could be elicited. 

Q.— Unless wells are a certain distance from closets there is percolation through 
the soil? A.—It will go through for a very long distance, that depending on the 
nature of the soil. Take a case which everybody can learn about that has occurred 
in Toronto. In Wellesley Street they had a row of privies some distance from the 
school. The school is now being extended and men have been engaged digging on 
the site. An old well still exists there and from it the privies were distant about 
torty tive feet. When the men commenced work on the site for the new extension 
they found the whole soil impregnated with filth from the privies; and how much 
further it has extended no one can tell. The well is at one edge of the site and the 
privies at the other. That is only an illustration of the distance at which a well 
may become fouled. | 


By Mr. CuaRrK :— 
Q.—How do you propose to remedy that? A.—Hither by the dry earth system 
or by latreens or water closets. I observe in your circular that one of the subjects 
is employers’ liability. Medical men have found at times a good deal of trouble 
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arising on that score when we have been called in to attend boys who have been 
injured. The responsibility in connection with attendance on such boys has not been 
borne at all times by poiployers "8, as a es be. There area few very creditable 
s are the other way now. At one 
_ time it was very difficult’ to get adler s todo as they should do in those cases, but 
they now act very much more generously towards their employes than they used 
to do. There is one firm, Messrs. Christie & Co., who always make it a point to see 
-that boys injured in their establishment have everything they want, and in that 
establishment everything is provided for the comfort of the boys. In mentioning 
that instance I do not mean to be invidious; there are other employers who do so. 
Still there are some who are very mean in this respect still. 


By Mr. Wats :— 


Q.—Do you know anything about the employment of child labor in the City ? 
A.—I do not know very much about it. A great many boys are employed, and 
many of the accidents that take place in machine shops, in box factories, carpenter: 
shops and planing mills, occur to boys. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


L Q.—To boys who do not know enough about machinery ? A.—Boys are not. 
careful enough. 
By Mr. WatsH :— 


Q.—Are those accidents due to the negligence of the boys or the exposed state 
‘of the machinery? A.—I am not in a position to say, not having inspected the 
machinery. I think however that in some cases they arise from the machinery not 
being properly guarded. Boys are naturally more careless than men. I think boys 
are employed to do a great deal more work about machinery than they should be; 
that work should be done by persons who are older and more careful. 

Q.—With respect to female labor in factories and business establishments, what 
have you to say ? Do they get proper treatment there; are they under any disability 
or is there anything to pr event them remaining in health? A.—I think in stores 
there is a great deal of trouble in that way. They are not working under the Factory 
Act, and young women are obliged to stand from morning to night when there is 
really no necessity. They should be allowed to sit down. There are times when 
they could sit down if they were allowed; but it is thought not business-like. A. 
great deal of trouble to the abdominal organs arises in this way; they are made sick 
by it. 


} 


By Mr. ArmstTRone :— 


Q.—Do you find separate conveniences for both sexes supplied in the factories 
and workshops under the Factory Act? A.—I do not know. 

. Q.—The matter has never come under your notice? A.—No, I have not been 
called upon to examine it. 

Q.—Do you know the average time a lady clerk works in the stores? A.—I think 
generally they go about eight o’clock in the morning and some of the stores do not, 
close until nine o’clock at night. Other stores close at six o’clock. They have a, 
short time for meals. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—They have to be on their feet thirteen hours a day ? A—Sometimes; hardly 
that as a rule, because they have a little time for meals; about twelve hours [should 
say. 

By Mr. Heakss :— 

Q.—How long can an average female remain standing on her feet without injury ? 
A.—I think they ought to have an oppor tunity to sit down from time to time, because 
I have always found, and it is the experience of most persons, that it is harder to. 
stand on the feet behind a counter than if you are able to walk about and change: 
your position a little. 
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Q.—Would you consider the hours from eight o’clock in the morning till eight 
or nine at night too long, if they were allowed to sit down? A.—That does not give 
sufficient opportunity for out door exercise. 

Q.—What would you consider a proper day’s work if they were allowed to sit 
down occasionally ? A.—I think all the stores ought to close at six o'clock, except, 
perhaps one night in the week, for the convenience of the working people. 

Q.—Do you know if many children are employed in those stores ? A.—Of course 
there are some employed as “Cash,” but now cash is being carried a good deal by 
machinery. I cannot say as to the proportions between this and other cities. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—That system applies more to large cities? A —I am speaking of Toronto. 
By Mr. Carson :— 


Q— Do you think the children of the poorer classes are neglected as regards 
education? A.—No, I think we compare very favorably with other countries in that 
respect. 

Q.—As a regards sobriety? A.—I think we compare very well in that regard. 


By Mr. WaLsH :— 


Q.—Do you know any cases of disease that have come under your knowledge 
that you would attribute to long standing by iady clerks? A.—Yes. 

Q.—That you can really attribute to that cause? A.—Yes. 

By Mr. HEAKEs :— | 

Q.—Among whom do you find cases of illness from standing on the feet? A.—I 
do among young girls; also from their not being able to get out and take outdoor 
exercise in the sunlight. 

Q.—Do you find the health of workingmen compares favorably with the health 
of other classes? A.—Yes, but with shop girls it is not so. 


By Mr. WALSH :— 


Q.—Do you think, then, ten hours, allowing for meals in the ordinary way, is too 
long a day’s work for a working man? A.—I do not think that would injure him. 
Yau are asking me now as to his physical condition. 

Q.—Provided he is a healthy man and not over worked and has an hour for dinner, 
do you consider ten hours too long? A.—I do not. At the same time I think that 
as we have only to go through this world once every one should have an opportunity 
for improvement and recreation throughout the week. I think for a man to have to 
work every day and all day and never have an afternoon to himself is a hardship, and 
there is no necessity for it. 

Q.—You are in favor of the Saturday half holiday? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. McLran :— 


Q.—What age should children have reached before being allowed to go to work 
in factories ? A.—A great deal would depend on the kind of work and the educa- 
tional advantages you wanted to give the child. 

Q.—Taking all into consideration, the educational advantages which the child 
should have before going to work and considering the general run of factories, boot 
and shoe factories, cotton factories, broom factories, and all such industries, what is 
your opinion? A.—Taking into consideration the necessity of the people to earn a 
livelihood, I think fourteen or fifteen would be a good average age. 

Q.—For boys and girls? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. Gisson :— 


Q.—Do you think workingmen would benefit equally working nine hours and six 
hours on Saturday or by working ten hours with Saturday afternoon a holiday ?—I 
think about ten hours a day with Saturday afternoon a holiday would be a fair time. 
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By Mr. FReEp :— 

Q.—As regards the plumbing of houses what have you to say? A.—I suppose 
I could point out dozens of cases in this city where I know of diphtheria having been 
caused by a direct communication from the drain to the interior of the house and also 
from there being no trap to intercept the sewer gas; instances are numerous where 
from defective plumbing sewer gas goes into the house. A great many of those houses 
are built to rent and hitherto we have not had any inspection of them; but an in- 
spector of plumbing has been appointed and we hope a similar course will be adopted 
in other places so as to have inspection made compulsory. 


By Mr, ArmstRone :— 


Q.—Are the plumbers practical men? A.—The trouble is not with the plumb- 
ers 80 much as with the persons who want to have the work done as cheaply as pos- 
sible and who are putting up houses as cheaply as possible. 


By Mr. FRrEp :— 
Q.—If there is simply an ordinary water trap in a drain pipe will not the sewer 
gas force its way through into the house? A.—It may do so. 
Q.—Are the methods of ventilation provided in the Ontario Law of 1884 satisfac- 


tory in the case of the ventilation of drain pipes? A.—Yes. 


Q.—Are measures being taken to see that at present and hereafter the law will 
be carried out? A.—They are in Toronto and in some other places, but in a great 
many cases they are not. 

Q.—Do you think the average working man’s dwelling is too small? A.—Yes. 

Q.—lIs it so small as to be a danger or menace to the health of the occupants ? 


A.—Yes. 


Q.—What are considered the lowest cubic contents of a house for each inmate 
consistent with health? A.—You mean adopted by authorities in sanitary matters ? 
Q.—Yes. A.—From six hundred to one thousand cubic feet in each roomo ccu- 
pied. It would, however, require that the cubic contents of the house should be 
greater than that figure, because at one time the family will be in the bed rooms and 
at another time in their sitting rooms; so I should think there should be double that 


_ capacity for the house. 


Q.—So there should be from 1200 to 3,000 cubic feet to each occupant of the 
house? A.—To each individual in the house. 

Q.—You think that space is not secured to the average working man? <A.—l 
think not. 

Q.—Do you know how that is outside of Toronto? A.—I think generally it is 
not secured, taking the accommodations all over the country. With that cubic space 
there should be proper means of ventilation, for changing the air a certain number of 
times in a given period. This should be done from three to four times per hour. 

Q. ay you think with the ordinary house as ordinarily constructed and main- 
tained that special ventilation should be provided, or would the ordinary openings of 
the doors, crevices of the windows and so on, provide sufficient air? A.—I think 
there should be special ventilation, and with a little attention that could easily be 
secured. In rooms heated by a stove we lose a great deal of the benefit of the stove 
for lack of provision being made to carry a galvanized iron pipe into the house from 
outside, as we do in our furnaces, An ir on pipe should be arranged to open under- 
neath the stove and thus bri ing fresh air to the stove, and there should be a connec- 
tion with the chimney to carry off the foul air. 


By Mr. HeaxEs :— 
Q.—A Lee would be placed under the floor, which would be brought in from 
the outside? A.—Yes. 
By Mr. FrEeEp :— 


Q.—Is it within your knowledge that poor people in order to economise fuel 
close up their houses unnecessarily tightly? Is that a result of their poverty—an 
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effort to economise fuel at the expense of breathing foul air? A.—Not always from 
poverty, because I have heard school trustees blame school teachers for opening the 
windows and keeping on a fire. I have heard one declare that he did not see the 
necessity for keeping on a fire, and at the same time have the windows open. 

Q.—Are the school houses properly ventilated? A—No; they have not a suffi- 
cient cubic air space. They are, however, being improved very much in that respect, 
but in some of them the air space is not half what it should be. 

Q.—The rate-payers do not want to spend the money to build new schools ? A.— 
No. 

By Mr. Hrakes :— 

Q.—I noticed in one church that I need not specify, that there were no air boxes 
from outside, but the air was drawn up through the floor and the same air therefore 
passed through the furnace and came up through the register. Do you consider that. 
a safe method of heating? A.—No; that is done in some houses also. 

@.—I know it is done in one church in this city ? A.—In some houses there is. 
a plan by which air is brought from outside, and then there is a register close to the 
front door, and it draws the cold air away from the door. To that there can be no. 
objection. 

By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—Is this lack of proper ventilation due to the ignorance of the people as to 
what constitutes proper sanitary conditions? Yes, I think that is one of the great. 
difficulties ; but the people are improving in that respect. 

Q.—Have you ever thought of any means of educating the people in that res- 
pect so as to lead them to take better care of their own health? A.—I think it would 
be well if lecturers were employed to give a special course under the authority of 
some governing body. The Provincial “Board of Health has tried to do a little in that 
way ; “they have had several conventions in different parts of the Province and these: 
have awakened a considerable amount of interest. 

Q.—Are proper measures taken in Toronto to prevent unwholesome food being 
sold? A.—We have an inspector of meat, and an effort has been made lately by the 
Provincial Board of Health for inspection of other articles of food. Ido not think 
there is any special inspection of fresh fruit and vegetables ; I am not sure, I would 
not like to answer positively. 

Q.—What measures are taken to bring before the proper authorities offenders in 
this regard? A.—I do not know of any other inspections beyond what I have men- 
tioned. Under the Dominion Act there is a Dominion Analyist and any person who. 
takes a sample of food to him can have it analyzed. 


By Mr. Watsu :— 
A.—Yes, Professor Ellis of the 


Q. 
University. 

By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—Avzre the people in Toronto supphed with lake water or are there wells in. 
the city? A.—There are still some wells. 

Q.—Do you regard the well water as wholesome? A.—No, except in the new 
parts of the city. Away up in the north-west of the city there is a district that has 
not yet been inhabited and for a time the:water from the wells there might be whole- 
some; but, eventually, they will become foul in any case from surface contamination, 
and if the people are allowed to dig privy pits it will very rapidly become foul. 

Q.—Privy pits are still permitted in some parts of the city? A.—I think they 
are still being made. I do not not know whether they are permitted or not permit- 
ted, or whether they are made in spite of the authorities. With respect to the old 
privy pits in different parts of the city, I think that when the wells become very 
foul they may be closed. I know the health officer has power to order them to be: 
closed, but the work in that respect is very slowly done. 
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Q.—Is sewer construction being as rapidly pushed forward as population settles in 
the new districts? A.—There has been a large amount of sewerage constructed lately. 

Q.—Of course, you cannot have water closets without sewers? A.—No. 

Q.—Is the water supply of the city reasonably pure lake water ? A.—I believe so, 

Q.—It is taken from beyond the Island? A.—TI believe so; there have been 
suspicions at times as to the purity of the water, but I think the analyst generally 
shows it to be good drinking water. 

Q.—What is the theory as to the current in the Bay—is the course of the sewage 
to the east or the west? A.—Both ways. 

Q.—Then would it not flow round the Island, and get to the place from which 
the city’s supply of water is drawn? A.—Do you mean by there being a western 
current to-day, and an eastern current to-morrow? I think it would be so broken up 
by the time it arrives back again that there would be no danger. A year ago there 
was a talk of emptying the whole of the sewage east of the Gap, and if it had been 
emptied there in its undiluted form, I think sometimes an eastern current would 
have driven it towards the place of the city’s supply. It was on that ground that 
the Provincial Board disapproved of the scheme, merely owing to the place at which 
it was proposed to empty the sewage, and they thought it should be a good deal 
further east. 

Q.—Is it your opinion that the average lake water, supposing it not to be con- 
taminated by sewage, is as wholesome as the average water that could be derived 
from stream ?. A.—TI think we could not have more wholesome water than undiluted 
Lake Ontario water; I believe the results of analysis show it to be one of the purest 
waters in the world. In regard to the gas supply, I may say that there is a great 
difference in the character of gas. We have had a great many deaths through 
poisoning here since the introduction of water gas, which contains a very much 
greater proportion of carbon monoxide. I have, I suppose, attended as many as three 
or four fatal cases of gas poisoning, and probably two or three times that number who 
have recovered. But you cannot be sure after they have reached a certain point that 
they will recover, the same as you would be confident if they had been poisoned by 
the old form of coal gas, or any other form of asphyxiates. They may linger a day or 
two and then die. 

Q.—The gas itself is more poisonous? A.—Yes, there is a larger amount of 
carbon monoxide, and that destroys the red blood corpuscles. 

Q.—lIs there not more danger in breathing it? A.—I do not know that there is 
much difference in that respect. 

Q.—Is the smell as readily perceptible? A.—I think so. Efforts have been 
made to either do away with the water gas, or have an automatic cut off gas burner 
introduced. 

Q.—Does water gas poison the air of the room more rapidly than the ordinary 
coal gas? A.—I do not think that it does. I think the combustion is just as com- 
plete. I wish churches and public buildings came under the purview of this Commis- 
sion. Some plan of ventilating from the gas burners would tend a great deal to the 
ventilation of the churches, and the comfort of those whoattend. I think all persons 
have noticed that towards the end of the sermon the atmosphere of the building 
becomes very hot and foul. 

By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q.—Is there nothing of the kind here now? A.—I think so. The atmosphere 
of the Methodist Church at the corner of Sherbourne and Gerard is very much 
purer than formerly; that is the church that has recently been re-built. Hvery gas 
burner appears to open into the ceiling, and that plan might be adopted in other 
buildings. 

By Mr. Watsu :— 

Q.—There is a depression felt by the listeners after a long sermon, a feeling of 

heaviness which is almost uncontrollable; does this kind of gas produce that con-~ 
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dition? A.—I think the condition of the atmosphere has a great deal to do with it. 
I do not think, however, that water gas has any more effect in that way than the 
other, but it is the consumption of the gas, and the breathing of the people that makes 
the air impure. If the gas lights were themselves made use of for ventilating pur- 
poses it would improve affairs very much. 


Purtuips THompson, Journalist, of Toronto, called and sworn. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—What statement have you to make to the Commission? A.—I may say 
that 1 have resided in Toronto for twenty years. The point that struck me in con- 
nection with the holding of this Labor Commission was, that it would be incomplete 
if some notice were not taken of the remarkable increase of rents that has taken place 
in all the large centres. It has been noticeable.to anyone who has had occasion to 
rent a house or a store that the rent has gone up in proportion as the population has 
become centralized here and the value of property has increased. Speaking for 
myself I may say that when I first went into housekeeping fourteen or fifteen years 
ago I could get a house that suited me, a small comfortable house in a nice locality, 
within reasonable distance of my business, say half or three quarters of a mile, for 
fourteen dollars a month. To get such a house now I have to pay eighteen or 
nineteen dollars and go twice or three times as far out. That is the tendency of the 
increase of the city, and it bears with considerable hardship upon a good many of 
those who have only fixed incomes or salaries. Whatever advances may be made in 
the way of increase of wages by combination or strikes, these are offset and more 
than offset by the constant tendency to increased value for the land and consequent 
advances of vent. I can give an instance. I had not thought particularly of looking 
up any special instances, but one occurred to me. A relative of my owna few years 
ago rented a business place on Yonge street to do a small business in the dressmaking 
way. At the time she rented the small shop with a house in the rear the rent was 
fourteen dollars a month. In a few years it was advanced to sixteen dollars, shortly 
afterwards to eighteen dollars; then she left, and the present occupant pays twenty 
dollars for the same place without any materialimprovement. All of those increases 
took place within a period of three years. That is merely one instance of the ten- 
dency of increase in rents to bear down heavily upon those whose income or salary is 
not increased to any considerable extent by labor movements. 


By Mr. Wats :— 


Q.—With respect toa house such as you speak of; is there increased trade at the 
present time to warrant anything equal to the rise in rent of which you speak? 
A.—I think not. Ido not know, but I think the general experience is that trade 
remains about the same. The population has increased, but with increased popu- 
lation comes increased competition in the different classes, not only among the laboring 
class proper, but among tradesmen in a small way and even ina lar ge way. The 
only real gainers by the increase of the size of the city are the men who hold land 
for speculation or for rental. For instance, suppose a man owns a house and lot, 
which at that time was worth $2,000. With the increase of population the value 
advances. It is worth perhaps three or four times the figures at which he purchased it 
but as a house it is no more valuable to him than before. He can sell it for more, 
but if he desires to remain in the same city and pursue his regular business he has to 
rent another place, so he has no advantages otherwise than as a landowner; he is not 
advantaged in any other capacity. 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 
Q.—Is there any practical remedy for this grievance about house rent? A.—As 
far as I can see, and I have given the question some little thought, there should be an 
appropriation of the land value or a considerable proportion of the land value either 
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by the Government or the State, it does not so much matter which. That would 
have a tendency to bring the vacant lots into occupation ; no man could afford to hold 
property on speculation, for he must pay either the yearly value or something ap- 
proaching it to the Government or the State. He would be driven to sell and others 
to purchase, and everyone who wanted a home would have an opportunity of getting 
one. It would give a great impetus to trade and labor in every department. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Would houses be built under that plan in advance of the requirements of the 
people? A.—No; but at the present time there are not sufficient houses for the 
requirements of the people except at rents which are really too high. 

Q.—lIf rents are too high, so as to give enormous dividends to the builders of 
those houses, will not capital flow in to earn some of those enormous dividends ? 
A.—I do not think they give enormous dividends to builders, but rather large gains 
to speculators, to those who hold property for speculation. 

Q—You said you thought that the increase of wages received by working 
people was largely, if not wholly, offset by the increase in rent? A.—That is my 
impression. — 

Q.—What period would that remark cover? A.—I fancy since the city began 
to grow with something like the rapidity it is growing at present. Ifa city stagnates 
and people do not come in you do not see the tendency ; it is only in case of a steady 
increase. 

Q.—What percentage of increase would you say the average mechanic has 
received, say within ten years, on his wages? A.—It is a very difficult question to 
answer; I could hardly say as to that. There was a witness before the Commission 
the other day who testified to an increase of two and a half cents an hour, and 
another, according to my recollection, gave five cents per hour for the carpentering 
trade. 

Q.—If a man receives an advance of two and a half cents per hour, how much 


would that be in a day of nine hours? A.—Twenty-two and a half cents per day. 


Q.—And if he works two hundred and fifty days in the year, how much would 
that make? A.—Fifty-six dollars and tweaty-five cents, I think. 

Q.—What would be the average rent which a workingman pays for his house ? 
A.—I could not say. I have not made any preparation and have no statistics at my 
command to show that. 

Q.—Would the average mechanic in Toronto pay ten dollars per month for his 
house? A.—It would be something like that I fancy. 

Q.—That would be one hundred and twenty dollars a year. Would the mechanic 
have been able ten years ago to obtain a similar home for six dollars a month ? 
A.—I am not prepared to answer that question. 

Q.—lIs it not true that when you said the increase of wages was offset by the 
increase of house rent, you had not made any actual study of the matter? A.—I 
think it is true in regard to some departments. I do not think in journalism there 
has been any such increase, or in the printing business. 

Q.—Was it a matter of opinion with you when you gave that answer, or was it 
a conclusion based on the collection of facts ? A.—It has been my impression trom my 
personal experience. I think so far as journalism is concerned there has been no 
material change in ten years. There has been no change for the better in Toronto. 
It must be remembered that while there may have been increases in trades well 
organized, there are many other departments of labor not organized, and in those 
there has been little or no advance. 

Q.—We were speaking more particularly of mechanics and workingmen? A.— 
It is perhaps a mistake to narrow the acceptation of the word workingmer to those 
who labor with their hands. It should be extended so as to cover every form of 
useful work, those who labor by the brain as well as those who labor physically. 
Take my department, journalism: surely a man who gathers intelligence or writes 
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~ editorials is as truly a laborer as the man who sets the type. One gets a salary and the 


other wages, but I do not see much difference ; I never found one dollar of salary to 
go further than one dollar of wages. 

Q.—We like to be specific and know what words mean and in what sense we 
use them. A.—True. 

Q.—Do these buildings cost more than they formerly cost, irrespective of the 
land? A.—I do not know; I do not suppose they do. 

@.—You do not know. A.—I do not know. 

Q—You think that people who build houses and own them do not receive 
excessive interest on the money they have invested? A.—If you look at the matter 
of interést, | think they receive excessive interest. To me it is merely justifying one 
form of monopoly by another. 

Q.—If it was a fact that owners of property for renting were receiving excessive 
interest would you not think other capitalists would come in and share those profits ? 
A.—I should think so; and as a matter of fact they are doing so in Toronto, There 
has been a great rush in the direction of property speculation. 

Q.—If a portion of the real value in the land were taken from the present owners 
would yeu propose that they would be compensated for the loss? A.—If there is 
any compensation to be made it should go to those who have been suffering from 
landlordism for a long time. 

Q.—If a man bought a property yesterday and that property should be deprecia- 
ted to any extent by a change in the law to-day, do you think he should bear that 
loss? A.—I think it would be a case of hardship; but such is inevitable in all social 
reform. It was a case of hardship when the slaveholder was deprived of his slaves. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Do you know what he got for them? A.—I know that in connection with 
liberating slaves in the British West Indies there was compensation made. There 
was however no compensation to American slaveholders. But at the same time I 
look at it this way; it was far better that emancipation was received even without 
compensation, than that slavery should be continued. 

By Mr. FREED :— 


Q.—To what extent would you carry this nationalization of the land? A—My 
idea is that it will come gradually. I do not think it will come so suddenly as to 
cause any particular hardship to individuals. 

Q.—To what extent would you have the confiscation of land carried—to the 
total value of the land? A.—My theory is, that the Government or the community, 
it does not much matter which, shouid be the recognized owners of the land, or at 
least should have the right of appropriating the yearly value of the land. At the 
same time I do not think it will come all at once, but gradually, by shifting the bur- 
dens of taxation from those objects on which it is at present and placing them on the 
land, putting a little on at a time, and by degrees shifting the whole burden of taxa- 
tion to the land, and as it is seen that public objects can be accomplished and a large 
fund obtained for many objects now otherwise unobtainable, the process will be 
carried a little further. 

Q.—It will be like the man who cut off the dog’s tail an inch a day? A.—That 
is about it. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Have you sufficient confidence in the Government to give them the manage- 
ment of all the property in the Dominion? A.—Virtually the Government of to-day 
has at present the right of taxation. 

Q.—Suppose your plan were carried out, have you such confidence in the 
Government as to believe that everything would be carried out honestly and without 
corruption? A—I think when public opinion becames sufficiently enlightened to 
make this reform it will also be sufficiently enlightened to prevent such Government 
corruption as might prevent its working. 
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By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—Eventually you would have the Government appropriate the whole value in 
the land? A.—The yearly value in the land without the improvements; the 
improvements would be free. 

Q.—Do you think settlers would improve land under such a tenancy as that? 
A.—I have seen in Ireland tenants carrying seaweed from the coast to land for which 
they pay exceedingly high rentals, and which they are ready to rent on almost any 
terms. I do not see anything to prevent settlers improving land which pays the 
annual value as a tax to the Government, so long as they were occupied. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—For how long would it be rented? A.—There would be no necessity for 
renting it or for any change in the present proprietorship. The Government would 
say: such and such is your tax, and so long as you continue to pay it you will be 
undisturbed in your possession. 

Q.—Do you agree with what Henry George says at page 392 of his volume: 

‘For this simple device of placing all taxes on the value of land would be in 
A putting up the land at auction to whoever would pay the highest rent to the 

’ State.” 

Do you believe that? A—I do not exactly pin my faith to all Henry George 
Says. 

Q.—Do you believe that? He says it would be in effect putting up the land at 
auction to whomsoever would pay the highest rent to the State? A.—No, I think 
that is an overstatement. I think there is perhaps a measure of truth init. Ido 
not think any man should be dispossessed because another man was willing to pay a 
higher value, so long as the occupier was willing to pay what the State had fixed. 


By Mr. Fremp :— 


Q.—Would you leave the nominal title to the land in the hands of the occupant ? 
A.—Yes. 

Q—And you would have him taxed to the amount of the yearly value of the 
land? A.—The yearly value or something approaching to it. 

Q.—Do you think there is any value in land which has not been created by 
labor? A.—Yes; under the present system there certainly is. For instance: sup- 
posing this lot at the corner of Church street had been for some reason or other left 
in a state of absolute wildness, that not a tree had been cut down, but that it was 
in the condition of a forest. It would now be just about as valuable as any other 
vacant lot, even if no labor had been done on it; the growth of the city would have 
given it the same value for occupation as any of the surrounding land. 

Q.—About when was the City of Toronto cleared? A.—The clearing was done, 
I fancy, a hundred years ago. 

-  Q.—This land would have been taxed for municipal purposes? A.—It would 
have been. 

Q.—The owner would pay for sidewalks? A.—He ought to have done so. 

Q.—For street paving, sewering, fire protection, interest on the city debt and so 
on? A.—Yes. 

Q.—The land would have been taxed for a hundred years? A.—Yes. 

@.—If that land had laid idle the owner would not have received any return. 
Would not the taxes, the interest and other disbursements in connection with it for 
one hundred years have now amounted to its selling price? A.—That would require 
an accountant to determine. 

Q.—Now, if the yearly value of all the land were taken do you think that would 
supply sufficient money for Municipal, Provincial and Dominion expenditure, the 
ordinary expenditures ? A.—I should think it would. 

Q.—Have you made any calculation? A.—I have not made any calculation. 

Q.—Would you have taxation imposed on improvements? A.—No. 

Q.—Only upon the land? A.—Only upon the land. If other taxation were 
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necessary it should be made up by a tax on incomes. That would not interfere with 
the principle of land nationalization, if it were absolutely necessary to supplement 
the land tax. 

Q.—How would the value of the land be found? A.—I will answer that ques- 
tion by asking another: How is the value of the land being found at the present time ? 

Q.—By being periodically put in the market for sale and it being sold to the 
highest bidder ? Tin many assessments the value of the land is separated from 
the value of the improvements. 

Q.—Take it in the city: would land as land have any commercial value? A.— 
Under the present system it has a commercial value. 

Q.—Under your system, ifthe whole yearly value was taken from it, would it have 
any commercial or exchangeable value ? A.—I think that would require to be demons- 
trated by experiment. It might have a commercial value; yes, I think it would. 

Q.—In what would the commercial value of the land consist? A.—Well, the 
improvements would have a commercial value. 

Q.—We are talking about the land. In the case of a man holding property from 
which he could get no income and no benefit, would another man be willing to give 
him something for that which is practically valueless ? A.—Suppose a man wished 
to go out of business and had buildings erected for business purposes, the other man 
in order to get the buildings would have to occupy the land. 

Q. —Suppose you do not combine the i improvements and the ijand? A.—Properly 
speaking the land would have no commercial value. 

Q.—Then if it had no commercial or exchangeable value how could its value be 
found for assessable purposes? A.—I hardly see how it could. Its value under the 
present system can be ascertained easily enough. 

Q.—But under your system? A.—I have not thought that out. 

Q.—We will now take wild land. Do people rush into Muskoka or other sill 
districts of Ontario to take up the land of which they will become absolute owners ? 
A.—They do not rush into Muskoka sue as they do into some other sections, because 
the land is not so good. 

Q.—Take the Northwest: are they going in there in vast numbers? A.—Not 
in as large numbers as was expected at one time. 

Q.—What is the leading motive that induces people to go into a new country 
-and suffer the hardships and privations of pioneer life ? A.—In order to build up 
homes for themselves. 

Q.—In order to reap the benefit that will come from an increase in the vaiue of 
the land? A.—Some may be actuated by that motive; others by what they can get 

from the land rather than the land itself. 

Q.—If they had no hope of ownership in the land do you think they would go 
into new districts ? A.—So far as new districts are concerned I think the tendency 
under land nationalization would be to benefit the settler. Under the present system 
monopolies can control large areas and consequently settlement is scattered. Under 
an equitable system of land taxation, under which the occupiers of the land would be 
secure so long as the taxes were paid, settlement would be closer and there would 
not be those vacant areas. 

Q.—There would be the same proportionate rate of taxation placed on the 
farms? A.—There would be a land tax on every one who took up land. 

Q.—So that anyone taking up land and bringing it under tillage would have to 
pay an annual tax for the ownership of the land? A.—A small tax, inasmuch as 
that land being at the extreme end of' settlement would not be so valuable as land in 
more central positions. 

Q.—Could not the speculator afford to pay it as well as the actual settler? 
A.—No, because the one who brings land under production could better afford to 
hold on ‘than Ape man who was putting the land to no good purpose. 

Ay ands have as arule pine money to spare, or do they 
make special pr ofits out of the land during early years? A.—They do not. 
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Q.—-Then, if they had to pay a tax in addition it would be an additional burden 
upon them? A.—Not so, because a good many of the present taxes would be _ 
removed. ' 

Q.—What taxes on settlers would be removed? A.—The very onerous tax on 
settlers in the Northwest—the tax on agricultural implements and other machinery. 

Q.—What is the tax on his implements? A.—I do not know the figures. 

Q.—Do you know whether agricultural implements are higher in Canada than 
in the United States? A.—No, I do not. 

Q.—If the price of agricultural implements is not higher in Canada than in the 
United States, what is the tax which the Canadian farmer pays on agricultural 
implements? A.—They might not be higher in Canada than in the United States, 
and owing to their having to import them a long distance they might have to pay 
for them more than if they got them just over the border. 

Q.—lIs it a fact that just over the borderimplements are cheaper to farmers than 
they are on our side of the border to Canadian farmers? A.—I do not know. As 
regards this argument of settling the North-West, it must be borne in mind that the 
land available for settlement in the United States islimited. In the nature of things 
Just so soon as all the land there is taken up we will have a rush of immigration into 
our territory, almost as a matter of necessity, because the people being unable to 
obtain land there will naturally look to our side of the border. 

Q.—lIs it not a fact that you have theorized upon this question rather than in- 
quired into the facts? A.—lI have inquired into a good many of the facts, but I am 
not able to carry many statistics on the point. I could answer many questions if I 
had time to look the subject up. 

Q.—In regard to agricultural implements you stated something as a fact, although 
you now seem merely to have assumed it to be so. Do you know as a matter of 
fact whether agricultural implements are higher in Dakota than in Manitoba? A.— 
I have seen it stated that settlers are under a great disadvantage from having to im- 


- port what they want from Eastern Canada, rather than get it from nearer points in 
the United States. 


~ Q—But you do not know whether agricultural implements are cheaper in 
Dakota than in Manitoba? A.—I don’t know personally. 


Tuomas Bowtck, Toronto, called and sworn :— 
By Mr. ArmstTRoNG :— 
Q.—You are an employing blacksmith by trade? A.—Yes, a horse-shoer. 
Q.—An employer of labor? A.—Yes. , 
Q.—How long have you been in Toronto? A.—Seven years. 
Q.—How long have you been an employer of labor? A.—Twelve years, I should 
say. 
Q.—Do you use any foreign material in your trade at present? A.—Yes, I do, 
some shoe iron is imported iron—English iron. 
Q.—Did you ever use shoes that were imported? A.—I did. 
Q.—Do you use them now? A—Well they are imported from Montreal. 
Q.—No. I mean foreign ones? A.—No, none but Montreal ones. 
Q.—What was the rate you paid for foreign shoes? A.—I paid as high as $5.50 
and $6.00 a hundred pounds. 
Q.—Do you get these shoes in Canada? A.—I get them in the city, and they are 
brought in from Montreal. 
Q.—What do they cost you here? A.—$3.70. 
By Mr. Freep :— 
Q.—Your price was how much? A.—$4.75 to $6.00 would be the average price. 
By Mr, ArMstRoNG :— 
Q.—Was the Montreal article as good at the price as the foreign aricle? A.—It 
was better. 
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Q.—Does the fact of the material being cheap tend to raise the wages of the 
men ?—A.—Yes, it stands to reason that if a material is cheaper I can afford to 
give more to the men; in fact I have had to pay more wages than before. 

Q.—Do you know if any of your men belong to labor organizations? A.—I do 
not know positively but they say they do; they all, as faras I can understand, belong 
to them. 

Q.—Do you find it cause any trouble among the men who belong to them? A. No. 

Q.—Do your men feel it a benefit to themselves? A—They seem to think so, 
and it is a benefit to me because they keep straighter when they belong to a society 
of some kind. 

Q.—You think because they are combined in an organization of that kind their 
habits tend to be more steady? A.—At the time they told me they joined this orga- 
nization, they demanded more pay and certainly I have to give them more. I knew 
they were worth it at the time and then I had got the pick of my men; at the rate 
of wages the best men are cheaper. . 

Q.—And do you find it a benefit or a drawback to have the picked men at a high 
rate of wages? A.—It is no drawback; it is a benefit. 

Q.—Is there any grading in your trade? A.—I believe there is, but I give all 
the one price and pick my men. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—They are all equally good? A.—Yes, they are all equally good; the man 
who is not worth the pay he is getting now, is worth nothing—he is no use in the 
shop. He has got to be a good man or else he is no use. 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 


Q. Do you know the rate of wages in your trade as compared with the wages in 
the same branch of industry in Great Britain or the United States? A.—Well, I do 
not know for a general fact but I had those working with me who came right out 
from the old country. 

Q.—Are they better off here comparing their state of living, than they are in 
the United States or Great Britain at the same wages? A.—As far as Hngland is 
concerned I know of two or three who told me they are far better off here; in fact 
one of them is in business now on Alice street. 

Q.—<As an employer of labor do you believe in your trade settling trade disputes 
by arbitration? A.—I do; I believe it is the proper way. 

Q.—Do you think it is beneficial? A.—I do. 

Q.—Do you know anything about the various systems of arbitration? A.—I do not. 

Q.—You never had to resort to arbitration with your men? A.—I was called 
upon to settle little disputes; you may call it arbitration on a small scale. 

By the CHArrRMAN :— 


Q.—You settled the dispute amicably? A.—I was the third party called in to 
settle between two others. 


By Mr. ArmMstTrone :— 


Q.—How are blacksmiths usually paid—weekly or monthly? A.—Weekly. 

Q.—The men prefer it that way ? A.—Yes, it has been the habit all along. 

Q.—Did you ever hear of them preferring one particular day of the week to be 
paid upon? A.—No; the custom is to pay them on Saturday afternoon. 

Q.—Of course you have no time labor in your business ? A.—No. 

Q.—Are the men satisfied with the present mode of paying them? A.—Yes, I 
pay them on Saturday afternoons and they are satisfied. 

By Mr. Carson: 


Q.—Do many of your men own the houses they live in? A.—No, I don’t think 
any of them do. 

Q.—Are they married men or young men? A.—Oneis married and the others 
are young men. 
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| Q.—Have you anything you could recommend which would be to the interests 
of the working classes in your particular line of business? A.—I don’t think that 
I have. 


By Mr. Heaxss :— 


Q.—Do you believe that arbitration is the best plan of settling disputes ? A.—Yes, 
I think so, both between nations and individuals. . 

Q.—Do you prefer enforced arbitration to strikes? A—Undoubtedly, I would 
prefer arbitration to a strike any time. 

By Mr. Frrrp :— 

Q.—Would you prefer arbitration by an arbitrator appointed by the Govern- 
ment or arbitration by means of each party choosing an arbitrator and these two 
selecting a third? A.—I prefer disinterested people—each picking his own and 
the third appointed by the Government or the authorities. 

Q.—Have you many apprentices in your trade? A.—lLhave none. 

Q.—How is it with others in the same line? A.—I don’t find that many 
apprentices are taken on; they generally come from country shops. 

Q.—Is there any law of the union forbidding you to take them or limiting the 


number? A.—Not that I know of; no one has broached the subject to me. 


Q.—If you have no apprentices, it is simply because you don’t desire to employ 
them’? A.—In fact, in our business we have no place for them. 

Q.—You stated that you used to use English iron for shoes and that now you 
get shoes from Montreal. Of what iron are the Montreal shoes made? A.—I could 
not say. 

Q.—Imported or Canadian? A.—I could not say. 

Q.—Have you ever used Nova Scotia iron—Londonderry iron? A.—That is, 
probably, what we call Lower Port iron—yes, I have. 

Q.—What is its quality as compared with English iron? A.—It compares 

favorably. 
_ QQ —dHave you ever used any iron imported from the United States? How does 
Canadian iron compare with that? A.—Well there are two kinds of iron: there 
is the Hamilton iron and the Three Rivers iron, which used to come in at one time; 
and then there is the Lower Port iron, from somewhere in the Lower Provinces. 

Q.—That would be the Londonderry iron ? A.—It is a good iron. 

Q.—Are these as good as any imported iron you ever had? A.—I would say they 
are just about as good. 

Q.—Were the horse shoes which were imported machine made or hand made ? 
A.—Machine made. 

Q.—And those from Montreal ? A.—Machine made. 

Q.—And what is the quality ofthe Montreal shoes as compared with the imported ? 
A.—They are better ; they are what are called the Rhode Island pattern; they are 
manufactured by the Montreal rolling company and another firm manufactures one 
which is not quite so neat. 

Q.—Then as a matter of fact comparing the Canadian shoes with the imported 
ones which you used to get you get a better article and a cheaper article ? A.—We 
get a cheaper article and I believe it is as good, if not better. ‘ 

Q.—What rate of increase has there been in the rate of wages you have paid ; 
how much have they increased ? A.—That is since May ; I had to give two dollars 
a week to two men and one to another. 

Q.—How long have you been in business here ? A.—Six years past. 

Q.—Have wages increased in that time besides the increase this year ? A.—They 
have been almost stationary up to this year when the horse shoers formed a Union. 

Q.—You think the raise of wages was due largely to the formation of the Union? 
A.—Yes, I believe so. 

Q.—And you say that since the increase you have selected your men, discharged 
the poor men and kept the good ones? I discharged one but it was not altogether 
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on account of the wages. I picked the Union men out and the steady men, I believe, 
all belonged to the Union. 

Q.—In case a poor man, in consequence of not being so fast or so careful as 
other men, is discharged, what other employment can he find ? A.—He could find 
employment in the city at his own trade if he wished to be graded. 

Q.—Does the scale of wages permit the grading of men according to merit ? 
A.—Of course I do not know the workings of the Union, but I understand so. 

Q.—You do not know whether a man ifheisaslow or poor workman is permitted 
to work below the scale ? A.—I think he is; I believe he is allowed to get what he 
is worth. 

Q.—Suppose a difficulty arose between yourself and your men, would you rather 
settle it amicably and without arbitration—would you rather deal with your own 
men alone or with the Union, to which they belong? A.—I would be satisfied 
anyway, but I would rather they would appoint a man from the Union, I to appoint 
another, and these two to appoint a third. 

Q.—If it was simply a matter of negotiation would you prefer to sit down and 
talk to your own men or have the men come from the Union ? A.—IfI settled with 
my own men perhaps they might break the engagement, but if they referred it to 
others it would perhaps be a. more solid arrangement, one which would be binding. 

Q.—You think if it was settled by the Union or by arbitration it would be in the 
nature of an agreement ? A.—Yes, it would be understood .that they could not 
get out of it; an employer has no chance against his men, forif three or four of them 
say they agree to something the others can break out of it, but with an arbitration 
they cannot do that. They can prove that the party said so and so and that I agreed 
to the same thing. 

Q.—Do you find that your men in selling their labor and making an agreement 
with you stand on an equality with you or have you the advantage over them as an © 
employer ? A.—None in the least. 

Q.—You and the men with whom you are making a bargain stand in perfect 
equality so far as the selling of the labor on his part and the purchase of it by you ? 
A.—Yes, in fact they are all taken for the boss but me. We are on equal terms. 

Q. —Duri ing the time you have been in Toronto do you think the cost of 
living has increased ? A.—It has a little, rent has for one thing, and I think pro- 
visions generally are a little bit higher. 

Q. Bread? A. —Yes, and all provisions necessary for the house, I think. 

Q.—Sugar? A owen I cannot talk much about sugar for it is gold at cost to 
catch custom, But bread and other stuff has increased. 

Q.—How about clothing ? A.—I think it is about the same ? 

Q.—And boots and shoee ? A.—About the same, I think. 

Q.—Do your men ever work on Sunday? A. —No. 

Q.—Are you acquainted with the condition of the houses in which your work- 
men live ? A.—One man is a householder, the others board. 

Q.—Are these houses pretty confor table? A—As far as I know they are. 

Q.—Large enough to give them reasonable room and air space in their houses ? 
AI believe so. I visited them only once and I did not take particular notice of the 
sanitary conditions. 

Q.—Do you know of any co-operative societies in the trade? A.—I donot 
know that there are any. I believe there is a benefit of some kind attached to it. 

Q.—Do you know of any mechanics in your trade who have joined together to 
do blacksmithing work co-operatively ?. A.—No, I do not. 

Q.—Is large > capital required to go into such a business as you carry on? A.— 
Not a great deal, 

Q. 
business ? A.—Yes, they would want a little means to start it. 

Q.—But not beyond the means that mechanics could easily acquire? A.—If 
they bought a house and looked after it it would take quite a while to make up enough 
to carry on the business. 


start such a 
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. Q.—Do you know if any of your men save money, or do they spend it as they 
getit? A—I could not say. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—Has the use of machinery in your trade lowered wages ? A.—No it has 
not, 

Q.—What is the average day’s pay of a blacksmith? A.—$1.75, I think is the 
regular pay as far as I know. 

Q.—Do you know anything about the Factory Act which is in force in Canada ? 
A.—I do not. 

Q.—If you had a child and were going to send him at his trade what age do you 
think he should attain before sending him? A.—About eighteen. 

Q.—And girls? A.—I would not have them in the factory at all. 

@.—Suppose you could not help yourself? A.—Highteen or twenty years of 
age, at any rate. ¥ 

Q.—Have you any opposition from foreign contract labor ? A.—What do you 
mean by that ? 

Q.—Work which is done in the United States and sent over here. A.—Cana- 
_ dian work you mean done in the United States ? | 
4 Q.—Yes. A.—lI would oppose it certainly. 

Q.—Has any been done? A.—I do not know. 
| Does prison labor in any way interfere with your business ? A.—Not that I 
_ know of at present. At one time I believe there were shoes made in the prisons— 
in Kingston penitentiary—but there are none at present. 
Q.—Would that have a bad effect on your trade ? A.—Undoubtedly it would. 
) @.—Would you rather have Union men work for you than non Union men ? 
_A.—It would make no difference if they were good workmen. 
| Q.—There are not any better than Union men are there? A.—None better 
than Union men; mine are Union men and I would not want three better men in 
_ the shop, but I believe another man would be as good as they are whether he was a 
Union man or not. | 
By Mr. WausH :— 

Q.—Was there not a time when there used to be apprentices in your trade ? 
A.—Yes, and I believe there are at present. 

Q.—To what do you attribute the necessity of doing away with them for the 
most part, now that they are not so much used ? A.—I was talking of the city; they 
are not used here, because young men will get work in a country shop and learn a 
certain part of their trade and then come into the city and go under instruction to 
finish. I have had to take them that way myself. 

Q.—Don’t you think that the introduction of the method of making these shoes 
and nails as they are made at present is a great means of doing away with the labor 
of junior hands or apprentices ? A.—I don’t know that it would be. 

Q.—Was not there a time when you had all the pointing of nails to do and 
small matters of that kind which could be done by young fellows? A.—Yes, but the 
young fellows could not do it; it required a good mechanic to point a nail. 

Q.—I recollect a time when apprentices were frequently used in your business and 
T ask you if the introduction of. machine-made nails and shoes and other things of 
that kind is a means of doing away with apprentices ? A.—I don’t think it is 
altogether. At that time when we had to point nails we got about three and six- 
pence a set and at the present time we get $1.50 and $1.75 for the same work and 
the nails are handed in to us all ready. 

Q.—I merely wanted to know if that was the reason for doing away with 
apprentices—that there was no necessity for them at the present time because your 
nails come ready to hand ? A.—Of course when I served my time there were four 
apprentices in the shop where I was. The introduction of machine goods undoubt- 
edly is the cause of doing with one man less in a shop. 
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Joun H. Lumspen, called and sworn :— 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—What is your business? A.—I am a printer. 
Q.—Do you live in Toronto? A.—Yes. 

By Mr. ARMstRoNG:— 

Q.—How long have you worked as a journeyman in the printing business? 
A.—I have worked as a journeyman twenty odd years. 

Q.—Have you been all those years a journeyman? A.—Part of the time a jour- 
neyman and part of the time an employer of labor. 

Q.—Did you ever act in the capacity of foreman? A.—Yes, on several occa- 
sions. 

Q.—And as manager? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Are you a member of the typographical Union in this city (A. Yee. 

Q.—How long have you been so? A.—Every since I was a journeyman. 

Q.—What are the laws of the Union to which you belong in regard to strikes: 
What kind of a vote will cause a strike? A.—It takes a three-fourths vote, a vote 
of the members, and those have to be six months in good standing before they can 
vote on the question. That is the rule to the best of my recollection—I would not 
be positive. 

Q.—Have you held any position in the Union? A.—At the present time I am 
vice president; I have been president. 

Q.—Is there any rule governing the employing of apprentices? A.—In what 
respect ? . 

Q.—In regard to the number of apprentices to be employed? A.—Yes. There 
are sO many apprentices allowed to so many men. 

Q.—Do you know the ratio? A.—I am not well up in it just now. It has been 
changed I think; I am not positive what it is, 

Q.—Is the number more or less than formerly? A.—That I could not speuk 
definitely about. 

Q.—Are the apprentices indentured? A.—Not that I know of. 

Q.—Is it the desire of the Union to have apprentices indentured? A.—The 
Union has on several occasions tried to bring the matter before the master printers 
with a view to having them indentured. 

Q.—What is the reason the masters did not like to have, or did not choose to 
have, apprentices indentured; what in your opinion as a practical man is the reason 
why the employers of labor in the printing business do not desire to indenture | 
apprentices ? A.—I could never understand the reason. 

Q.—Have you not formed your own opinion on the matter, from a printer’s 
point of view and from your own experience? A.—WhatI say every day is this, 
that after a boy has been one or two years at the business an adjoining printing 
office endeavors to get him by giving him a trifle more wages. 

Q.—Avre there any objections in the Union to taking in as members female com- 
positors? A.—No. They come in on equal terms with the men. 

Q.—Does the Union see that they receive equal wages with the men? A.—Yes. 

Q.—lIs it customary for a Union to request arbitration in matters of difficulty ? 
A.—They always try to have arbitration before they resort to other measures. 

Q.—Is that optional with them or is it compulsory, as alaw? <A.—I think, if 
I mistake not, our governing body declares it to be a law. 

Q.—To resort to arbitration? A.—Yes. 

Q.—With respect to printers in the book and job offices—the day hands as we 
term them—what hours do they work? A.—Fifty-four hours constitute a week’s 
work with them. 

Q.—That is, they are enjoying the shortening of the hours of work? A.—Yes. 

Q.— How long have they had this privilege? A.—The agitation was first started 
here in 1872. 


Q.—It has passed into history by this time, but it will be remembered that there 
was a long strike at that time. Now, did the Union at that time resort to arbitration 
or consultation or interview the employers ? A.—They tried to interview them. 

| Q.—W hat progress was made at those interviews to the best of your knowledge ? 

| A.—They were not satisfactory to the members of the Union. 

Q.—Were the majority of the bosses willing for those interviews to take place ? 

_ A.—It was rather the reverse. 

h (Q.—Of course a strike ensued ‘ A Vai, 

Q.—And the result was what? A.—It resulted in the ten hours being attained. 

f Q.—Are the men principally paid weekly, or fortnightly, or monthly? I think, 

_ with one or two exceptions in the whole city, they are paid weekly; there may be 

- one or two exceptions, and in those cases the men are paid fortnightly—not more 
than fortnightly however. 

Q.—To the best of your opinion, would you prefer weekly payments? A.—By 
all means. 

Q.—Have the men a choice as regards being paid on any certain day in the 
week so far as their convenience is concerned? A.—Several have expressed their 
opinion in favor of different days, and a good many with whom I have talked are 

, most favorable to Friday evening. 

| Q.—Did you ever hear them give any reasons why they prefer Friday evening ? 
A.—It is because it would give their wives or anyone who has to do the shopping a 
better opportunity to do so on Saturday morning. 

Q.—How long has the Printers’ Union in this city been in existence as a union, 
to the best of your knowledge? A.—Since 1844. 

| Q.—How many strikes “during all that time have actually taken place? A—I 
do not think the number amounts to more than seven or eight, if that many. 

Q.—Have you any knowledge of the book and job business? A.—Latterly I 
have not been very much acquainted with it; I have been out of that line of business 
for some years. 

Q.—In what capacity did you serve? A.—I have been foreman of a job printing 
office in my time. 

Q.—Has there been more printing done, do you think, in proportion to the size 
of the city, within the past five or ten years than formerly? A.—A great deal more. 

Q.—ls it on account of the increase in the number of reading people? A.—Yes, 
that has something to do with it. 

Q.—Do you know any other reason? A.—TI suppose it is largely on account of 
the rapid growth of the city. That, no doubt, has something to do with it. 

Q.—Have the book and job offices increased in volume, so far as business goes, 
on account of the supply of work? A.—Yes. 

_ Q.—And have they brought the printing art down finer? A.—Yes, it is a great 
deal better to-day than it was formerly. 

Q.—Is it more artistic? A.—Yes. 

“a Q.—That is, that establishments are built up for specialties in the trade? A.— 
es. | 

Q.—Why is that done? A.—It is only in unison with what has occurred in 

every other trade. The departments of trade are being divided; different branches 

of work are being run in different offices. One office makes a specialty of one line, 

the same as is done in other branches of business, as we see almost every da 

i 2 .—For example, a book and job office oes into the line of illuminated bills ? 
7a Len. 

iN Q.—And they do so because they now have a demand for that kind of work? 
Yes. 

* Q.—Whereas, before those offices were built up for that purpose, I presume there 

was scarcely any illuminated work done in the city? A.—Very littie was done. 

Q.—Did any come into the city? A.—Yes, lots came in. 

Q.—From a foreign market? A.—Yes. 
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Q.—Do you know anything about this matter (for I know it is done in some 
establishments in the city), whether a certain class of printing is done in box 
factories? A.—I know that in some such factories they employ say one printer who 
does certain work in printing, which printed matter is afterwards placed on corset 
and biscuit boxes and such like. 

Q.—A printer is employed for that particular work ? A.—Generally one printer 
is set to prepare the type and put it on the press. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Is that for their own work? A.—No, for outside work. 
By Mr. ArMstRoneG :— 

Q.—Who are generally employed in making those boxes? A.—Females. 

Q.—Young women? A.—Yes, ranging from nine to twenty years. 

Q.—Are they employed by the week or by piece work? A.—Some by the 
week’s work and some by piece work; the majority I think are on piece work. 

Q.-—Take an ordinary fast hand, what would such a young lady earn? 
A.—Perhaps from three dollars up to four and a half or even five I have occasionally 
heard of. 

Q.—That is on piece work? A.—Yes. That is for making the boxes and 
pasting the printed material on the outside of them. 

Q.—We will take five dollars as the average? A.—It would be a very high 
average, I think. 

Q.—-How many hours a day do those young woman work in order to earn five ~ 
dollars? A.—Five days in the week from eight o’clock to six, and they quit 
perhaps on Saturday afternoon. ‘That is nine hours a day for five days and they are 
off Saturday afternoons. 

Q.—Did you ever know it as a fact that when a young woman who makes a 
large bill, say five dollars, there was a tendency shown on the part of the employer 
to reduce the price per box or per dozen? A.—I have heard it said that the girls 
did not want to make more, for the employers might cut them down on their i 
work. Some I have heard say so. 

Q.—How are the sanitary arrangements of those factories, to the best of your 
knowledge ? A.—In one or two I have been in they are anything but good. 

Q.—There are separate conveniences for both sexes ? A.—Separate in a sense 
that they are alongside of one another. 

- By Mr. McLran :— 

Q.—During your experience as a practical man has it come to your knowledge 
that printers have become possessed of the houses in which they live? A.—Not 
very largely. 

Q.—On the other hand, have the employers of labor become wealthy? A.—I 
should certainly say so. 

Q.—Could you give the Commission any information ‘as to the parties who have 
become wealthy say during the last few years. 

Mr. Armstronc—You need not mention the name. 

Wirness—lI would rather not answer the question if I have to name any person. 
As an outsider and one judging the affairs of the world when I see the employers 
living in better houses I must certainly come to the conclusion that they are pros- 
pering; but we do not always know what the inner circle of the financial arrange- 
ments is. 

Q.—But you have come to the conclusion that they have made money? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you think that if apprentices were indentured to the trade they would 
make better mechanics? A.—By all means, decidedly. 
| Q.—Please state why you think so? A.—Because the amount of migration 

going on from office to office does not tend to make good mechanics. That is why 


I say so. 
& 
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| Q.—Have stereotyped plates any effect on your trade? A.—We have not felt 
- much of it here. 
| Q.—Do you know if they have had any effect? A.—Not to my personal 
_ knowledge. 
Q.—Would you prefer nine hours for a day’s work? A.—I say we are better 
off since we have got nine hours. It has been established with us since 1872. 
Q.—You spoke a few moments ago about posters coming in from other markets ? 
F —They are not coming in so largely now as they did some years ago. 
Q.—From what market did they come in? A.—From the American market 
pr incipally. 
Q.—You refer specially to the large show bills? A.—Exactly. 


By Mr. HraxkeEs :— 


Q.—Did you ever know a case where a printer who was supposed to have served 
his time had to go and serve longer? A.—I never saw a case. 

Q.—Have you ever heard of such a case? A.—TI have heard of cases where it 
was necessary to go and do so, in order to qualify for newspaper work. 

Q.—Would that be from the hands not having been properly trained or would it 
_ be due to the boy’s own idleness? A.—<A good ‘deal of it would be due to the boy 
not having been properly trained; in some cases no doubt it would be due to the 
_ boy’s idleness ; but I think in more cases it would be due to the other cause. 

Q.—Is there any rule in the Union with respect to efficiency before men are 
admitted as members? A.—No; it is largely judged from the member or members 
who propose the men. - * | 

Q.—You admit all persons who are journeymen? A.—Yes, after they have 
shown satisfactory proofs that they have served the number of years, 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—You say that printers work nine hours a day at the present time? 
A.—Yes, in offices governed by or under the control of the Union. I do not say that 
all offices have nine hours, but many offices not under the control of the Union have 
acceded to the nine hours since the Union obtained it; or perhaps not the full nine 
hours, but the men do not work, then, full Saturday. 

Q. —They work fifty-four hours a week? A.—In printing offices where Union 

‘men work the hours are fifty-four per week. If they work in non-union offices they 
are supposed to g.t paid for the extra time over fifty-four hours. 

Q.—Would the printers prefer to have the hours in that way or to have regularly 
nine hours aday? A.—They would rather have the half day on Saturday. 

Q.—Is a man better off by having a half day on Saturday? A.—I think the 

- majority of the printers are. 
Q.—As a class are they pretty steady and industrious? A.—They are much 
better than they were some years ago. 


By Mr. HeaKkegs :— 


Q.—Are printers in any of the offices required to sign any document before 
going to work? A.—Not that I know of. 


By Mr, Freep :— 


Q.—Why do you restrict the number of apprentices? A.—So as to give the 
mechanics a chance to get some work. 

Q.—lIi is in the interest of the journeyman? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Then this has a tendency to compel employers to give work to journeymen 
at journeymen’s wages which could be done by boys at lower wages? A.—If you 
judge the class of work. 

Q.—As a matter of fact do employers desire to employ more apprentices or boys 
_ than the rules of the Union permit them to employ? A.—I do not know of any 

_ such place. 
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Q.—If they were not disposed to employ a greater number of boys, would the 
Union have this rule on its book? A.—It is for self protection to themselves that it 
is put on the book. 

Q.—Do you know if Union men have remonstrated with employers with respect 
to the number of apprentices employed, or saying that too many were employed ? 
A.—In our trade, or do you refer to trades generally ? 

Q.—In your trade? A.—I have not heard of anything of that kind lately. 

Q.—Have you heard of boys trying to get into printing offices and not being 
able to find employment in consequence of that rule? A.—I have heard of but one 
case. The office is always satisfied with the number of apprentices to which it is en- 
titled, and I have never heard it objected to in any way. 

Q.—Have you heard any complaint that boys were unable to find employment 
in the printing business? A.—No, I do not know that I have. 

Q.—Are you familiar with morning newspaper work? A.—Yes. 

Q.—About what would be considered the fair average week’s bill for a morning 
newspaper hand of average ability ? A.—From fifteen to sixteen dollars. 

Q.—In order to earn that would he work every night in the week? A.—Six 
nights in the week. It would depend greatly on whether it was the busy time or 
not; sometimes there is more work in the office than at other times, and when there- 
is more work the news is set in smaller type and there are consequently larger bills. 
The smaller the type the larger the bill. 

Q.—I am not asking for lar ge bills, but for the average bill of an average com-.: 
positor? A.—I think fifteen dollars would be about the fair thing. 

Q.—What are the wages paid for day work, that is where men are employed by 
the week at the union scale of fifty-four hours? A.—THieven dollars. 

Q.—You spoke a while ago about posters coming in; you said that some time. 
ago such printed matter came in and now it does not? A.—I said it did not in such 
large quantities, because the offices in the city have gone more largely into that. 
class of work. 

Q.—Formerly they could not do the work? A.—It was done here, but it was not. 
done to the extent it is being done now. 

Q.—You do not know whether the customs duty has anything to do with it? 
A.—I could not answer that question. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Did you ever know of an employer of printers who objected to take a man 
because he belonged to a printers’ union? A.—Yes. 
By Mr Freep :— 

Q.—Will a union printer work in the same office with a non-union printer? 
A.—Some do, but very few in this city. 

Q.—Would a non-union printer be permitted to work on one of the morning 
papers in this city? A.—No. 

Q.—The men would object to his being employed there? A.—Yes, 

Q.—Would the rules of the union justify a strike if the employer persisted in 
employing a non-union printer? A.—Ifit was gone about in a proper manner and 
laid before the union, it would. 

By Mr, HEeaKkes :— 


Q.—Is there-any agreement between the employers connected with the news- 
papers, and the union as to who shall be employed? A.—No. ) 
By Mr. Carson :— 
Q.—Upon what ground does the union man object to work with a non-union 
man? A.—Asarule the non-union man is not particular whether he gets the scale. 
of wages the Union man gets or not. 


By Mr. ArMsTRONG :— 
Q.—Of course there is a difference between a non-union man and a man who- 
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was formerly a Union man, and who violated the rules of the Union? A.—There is 
a difference, and the Union treats the men in that respect differently. There are 
lots of men who come into this city who do not know there is such a thing as a 
Union until it is explained to them what it is, 
Q.—Do you find them willing to join? A.—In the majority of cases they feel 
inclined to join. 
By Mr. FREED :— 


Q.—If a union man violates the rules of the Union and is expelled, what means 
are necessary in order to reinstate him? A,.—His case can be re-opened. 

Q.—If it is re-opened and he has no excuse to offer, but he desires to return to 
the union, is he permitted to re-join ?—In some case he may be taken in again with- 
out any fine being imposed, and in other cases they may put on a fine. 

Q.—What would be the amount ? A.—It varies, and often when he is reinstated 
it is refunded. 

~Q—What is the lowest fine you know of? A.—I do not know .the particular 
amount. There is no settled sum for a fine, either high or low. 

Q:—What sums do you know of having been imposed? A.—I have known as 
low as five dollars. 

\ Q.—And as high as what? A.—A hundred dollars. 

Q.—That would be in a flagrant case? A.—Ina very bad case, in a very 
extreme Case. 

Q.—Do you know any case where men who sought re-admission to the union 
were refused ? A.—I know of no case myself. 

By Mr. McLean :— 

Q.—What age do you think apprentices ought to be before they go to a trade? 
A.—I do not think they should go before sixteen years. 

Q.—Are the women employed in your trade provided With stools on which to 
sit? A.—lI never worked in an office where there was female labor. 

By Mr, Freep := 

Q.—How many fenialé Gompositors belong to the Union? A.—I do not know; 
J do not think more than two. Na 

Q.—=How many female compositors do you think there are in the city ? A.—I do 
not know ; not a great many ; I could not say anything as to the number, I do not 
think, visiting the different offices, there are a great Many. 

By the CoarnMAN:— © 

Q.—Do you think a boy should be in charge of his father till he is sixteen ? A.— 
I am speaking of a printing office ; I think a bey should not go till he is sixteen and 
finish at twenty-one. | 

-_. Q=Then he should be in charge of his father till he is sixteen? A.—Yes, 
exactly. 
By Mr. HraKes :— 


Q.—You think that in order te make a good printer he should have a good 
education? A.—Yes, he should have a very good education. 


By Mr. Carson :— 
Q.—Do you find the education of boys generally neglected in your business ? 
A.—No, I cannot say itis. A very good test of a boy in our business is as to the 
way he can read manuscript when he first goes there. 


By Mr, FREED :—= 


Q.—Are there not many parents who need the wages children would earn before 
they reach sixteen ?—I could not say. | 
Q. Do you think the average mechanic in Toronto who has an ordinarily large 
family growing up can afford to maintain his children and keep them at school until 
they reach sixteen years ? A—I think so. I was raised by an ordinary mechanic, who 
‘ had a large family, till Iwassixteen ; and | was twenty-one before I finished my time. 
A—8 
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W. J. McFaruane, carriage maker, Toronto, called and sworn, 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— ° 

Q.—How long have you been in Toronto? A.—Six years. 

Q.—Have you been in business all that time as a journeyman? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Has the rate of wages in your trade increased or decreased during the 
last five years? A.—They have decreased from the time I came. 

Q.—What is the reason? A:—Because there is so much machinery work; we 
have to compete with factory work. 

Q.—Have you to compete with foreign manufactured goods in any shape ?: 
A.—Yes, with the American side. 

Q.—That is with certain parts of a carriage? A.—In fact, with the whole of it 
in some goods; in others, with certain parts. 

Q.—Just state in your own way how thisis? A—They manufacture the car- 
riages and send them over here and they seJl them cheaper than our bosses can 
manufacture them and sell them owing to our not having the machinery. That is 
one reason; and therefore to keep the work here I have to take less wages. 

Q.—Are the carriage makers of Toronto an organized labor body ? A.—Some 
of them are. 

Q.—Do union and non-union men work in the same shops? A.—No. 

Q.—What are the hours of labor ? A.—Fifty-four hours per week; some shops. 
in the city make it 60 hours. 

Q.—Have they a standard rate? A.—Yes, to take nothing less than $1.50 
per day. } 

Q.—Are they paid weekly or how? A.—Weekly and fortnightly. 

Q.—Do the men prefer that way ? A.—Yes, they say they are quite eke to 
accept that. 

Q.—Are they paid generally in cash or in truck? A.—There is no truck. 

Q.—Have you many apprentices at the trade? A.—Not at wood work; there 
are at blacksmithing. 

Q.—I presume carriage blacksmithing, and not other blacksmithing? A.—Yes, 
it is different from horse shoeing. Apprentices are kept filing up and putting on 
the irons in carriage making. ~ 

By Mr. Fremp :— 


Q.—Are the irons imported partially manufactured? A.—Some of them, like 
joints and so on, are. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—Could these be made in Canada with encouragement? A.—Yes. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. They are imported from the United States ? A.—Yes, some from the United 
States; and some come from Gananoque. 


By Mr. ArmstRona :— 


Q.—Is the cost of living greater at the present time than it was some years 
ago? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is it more so in comparison with the rate of wages? A.—I think it is. 

@.—How are rents? A.—Dearer. 

Q.—How much? A.—About four dollars dearer than they were six years ago. 

Q.—In the same sized house? A.—Yes, they have been increased in the four 
years to the extent of four dollars. 

Q.—Does the organized body of carriage makers believe in ar bitration or have 
they any rules covering strikes ?—-A.—When they cannot settle quietly with the 
employers they would sooner have arbitration than go on strike. | 

Q.—Do the men know it to be a benefit to be organized? A.—Oh! yes. 

Q.—I presume the principal reason is the increase in wages? A.—Yes. 


-.  —  o —a  — 
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Q.—But there are other local or social benefits arising? A.—Yes, it makes the 
men more sociable among themselves. 


By Mr. McLran :— 


Q.—What kind of arbitration do the men in your business prefer—a board 
appointed by the government, or that each side should call in a party and let them 
choose a third? A.—Let each side choose a party and the government appoint one 
man, 

By Mr. HeaKes :— 

Q.—In the event of the employers and the men not coming together in that 
shape do you consider that government interference would be justifiable? A.—I 
think it would. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—What effect has organised labor on the working classes in your trade? 
A.—lI think it benefits them. 

Q.—In what way. A.—In different ways; it brings the men sociably together 
so that one man will not take a job away from another. 

What are the hours of labor? A.—Fifty-five hours a week; in some shops sixty. 
We work only fifty-five. 

Q.—That is you quit at five o’clock on Saturdays? A.—We quit at twelve on 
Saturdays. 

By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—You mentioned that you had to contend largely against the American 
imported goods and the reasons you gave were that the Canadian manufactories did 
not have the proper machinery. Have you ever seen the carriage works at 
Gananoque? A.—Yes, ; 

Q.—Have you been through American shops? A.—Yes I have worked in 
American shops where it was all machinery. 

Q.—Were you in the establishment at Guelph? A.—Yes I was through it; I 


did not work in it. 


Q.—Do not Canadian establishments turn out equally as good work as American ? 
A.—They could but they could not turn it out as cheap. 

Q.—Do they not? A.—I don’t think so. 

Q.—Have you not known cases where our Canadian manufacturers have taken 
the prizes over the same style of goods exhibited by Americans? A.—I have. 

Q.—How do you account for that? A.—Partiality was shown; I think they 
preferred giving it to Canadians rather than to Americans. 

Q.—For what reasons? A.—TI think it was to encourage home industry. 

Q.—What reasons can you give for our Canadian manufacturers not adopting 
the same system as the Americans? A.—They cannot. In the first place you have 
to import the stuff and bring it here to manufacture—that is first class stuff; we do 
not grow it in Canada. 


By Mr. FREED :— 
Q.—What woods are generally used? A.—Hickory. 
Q.—Don’t we grow that here? A.—We grow shell bark hickory, which is not 
as tough or as good as that which grows in the New Kngland States. 
Q.—What kind do they use there? A.—The white hickory. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—Are there many apprentices in your trade? A.—Not many in the wood 
working ; they generally keep one in the shop. 
Q.—What is about the age at which they are apprenticed ?. A.—We do not take 
any less than eighteen. 
Q.—Do you 1 take them any younger than that to the blacksmith’s shop? A.— 
Yes, from sixteen. 
A—84 
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Q.—What age do you consider an apprentice should be before he goes into the 
trade? A.—I think he should be sixteen before he is fit for our trade, because it is 
heavy work. | 

Q.—Is the wood that comes from the United States used for all parts of the 
carriage or only for the hubs? A.—It is used for the shafts and spokes but the 
hubs they can get here as good. The gear, spokes, rims, and shafts come from the 
United States. | 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—Does the establishment at Guelph manufacture a great many? A.—Yes, 
after importing the raw material. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—You spoke of white hickory; what is it? A.—lIt is second growth. 
Q.—Shell bark hickory of second growth? A.—No, we don’t get shell bark 
hickory of second growth. | 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—Sheil bark hickory is a Canadian hickory? A.—Yes, a kind of brittle 
hickory. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—lIf a shell bark hickory is cut down what grows in its place? A.—I don’t 
suppose there is anything but sprouts. 

Q.—What do you call second growth hickory? A.—That which grows from 
the roots of old trees, but that which sprouts out from the cuts of shell bark hickory 
is no second growth hickory. | 

Q.—What wood is mainly used in the bodies of carriages? A.—Ash, white 
wood and bass wood. 

Q.—ALIl of Canadian growth? .A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is any of the iron work in carriages imported ? A.—Very little is imported 

from the American side ; it comes from Montreal. 
Q.—lIs the iron for carriages which is made in Canada as good as that which is 
imported? A.—I should judge it is. . 
Q.—What about the leather work. Is that imported? A.—Yes, that is all im- 
orted. 3 | 
i Q.—In what state of manufacture? A.—It comes here all ready, that is the 
leather top stuff—the glazed leather. : 

Q.—Made into tops? A—No, it comes here in rolls; it is manufactured in the 
hide. 

Q.—You think the only reason why Canadians cannot manufacture the wood 
work as cheaply as the imported article is that we have not the wood in Canada ? 
A.—Yes, we have not the wood in the first place and then there is so much machinery 
there that they can manufacture it cheaper than we can. 

Q.—Is it because our market is not large enough to warrrant the production on 
avery large scale? A.—That is one thing. 

Q.—What are the wages in the carriage trade in Canada as compared with the 
United States? A.—I think pretty nearly the same in some parts of the business. 

@.—Are Canadian workman as skilful:as those of the United States? A.—I 
think they are. 

Q.—And as expeditious? A—That I would not say. 

Q.—How much have wages been reduced in the six years you have been living 
in Toronto? A.—They have been reduced twenty-five cents a day. 

Q.—Has the factory system grown more extensive in those six years? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And that has had a tendency to injure the mechanic? A.—It has. I know 
the factory in Gananoque was not going six years ago. Armstrong, of Guelph, has 
been going twelve or fourteen years but not on so large a scale as at present. 
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- By Mr. McLean :— 
Q.—Does convict labor interfere in any way with your trade? A—No. 
By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 

Q.—Does immigration? A.—Yes, it does. 

Q.—Do you find the i immigrants as good workmen as the Canadians? A. Well, 
he is not used to the work as well as the Canadian. 

Q.—Does it take him long to get into it? A—Sometimes a year and sometimes 
a year and a half, accordingly as he is a smart or a slow hand. 

Q.—When he comes first does he work at as high wages as Canadians? A,— 
They generally take cheap wages to get instructions. 

Q.—And generally engage themselves as being under instructions ? A.—They 
engage as journeymen only; they want to get into Canadian ways of work. 


By Mr. McLran :— 
Q.—What nationality interferes most with your trade? A.—Scotch and Irish, 


By Mr. Freep :— 
Q.—How many immigrants who have already been mechanics in your trade have 
you known to come to Toronto? A.—Seven or eight. 
Q.—In how many years? A.—lIn the last four years. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—What would the others do with them? Do they interfere with them in any 
way? A.—I would send them back again. 

Q.—Those that came here first you did not send back? A.—No. 

By Mr. FREED :— 
Q.—Are you a Canadian? A.—Yes, 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—Do you think that as a Canadian, born of English, Irish or “Scotch parents 
you should send those persons back ? A. —T could not tell you ; they get naturalized 
after a number of years. 

By Mr. Gipson :— 

Q.—Has the rise of rents of which you spoke been gradual or spasmodic ? Have 
they been high, then fallen and then risen again? A.—No, they were at a stand 
for a long time but they have risen very much the last two years. 

Q. —You don’t know of property decreasing in value and then going up again ? 
A.—No, not that I know of in this city. 

By Mr. Heaxes :— 

Q.— A house worth nine dollars a month four years ago would be worth thirteen 
now? Yes. 

By Mr. McLean :— 

Q.—How are the sanitary conditions of the carriage factories of this city as a 
general thing ?) A.—They are not very good. 

By Mr. Wause# :— 

Q.—In almost every particular in regard to the building of carriages we are 
equal in Canada to the United States unless in the production of the wood in which 
hey are made? A.—Yes, we can make a better carriage than they can over there. 

Q.—What is the difference supposed to be in price? ‘Take the same kind 
of article here and in the United States and what is the difference in price ? A.—A- 


bout twenty five dollars. 
Q.—Now what will be the value of a carriage in which there would be that diffe- 


rence? A.—What kind of a carriage do you mean ? 
Q.—Take any line of carriages ? A—You must mention a special line of car- 


riage before I could tell. Do you mean the common buggy ? 
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Q.—What did you mean by saying that there would be $25 difference? A.—L 
mean in a common buggy. 

Q.—Do you think there would be $25 difference in the wood alone—because in 
all other respects, the production of the iron and fittings and all that goes to make 
up a common buggy you think we are equal? You think there would be $25 differ- 
ence in the wood alone?) A.—WNo. 

Q.—What would cause a difference of $25? A.—It would be caused in the labor — 
and in the way we put the stuff on the market. The labor would make up the 
difference, taking the different branches of labor, wood-workers, painters, blacksmiths 
aud trimmers. 

Q.—Have we not got them in Canada? A.—Yes, but the difference is they make 
theirs so much cheaper and quicker that they sell them for $25 less than we can. 

Q.—What would be the value of this common buggy you spoke of? A.—You 
could buy it for $75, that is the American buggy, which, if we made it ourselves and 
had no competition with them, would cost $100. 

Q.—Now, do you think that $25 difference would be in the article produced here. 
Would it be better by $25 than the American? A.—It would be better put together. 

Q.—Would it be equal to the difference of $25? A.—Yes, it would. 

Q.—Because $25 on a $75 buggy would be 33 1-3 per cent., and that is a very big 
difference. Would it be that much better? A.—Yes it would. 

Q.—So, in reality, if we could afford to pay the difference, we would not be losers 
by buying the Canadian buggy? A.—No, you would be benefited. 

Q.—Your buggy would last longer in proportion to the amount paid for it than 
the American buggy ? A.—Yes, it would; put an American buggy on the roads in 
Canada and drive it at the same rate as the Canadian buggy, and for the same time, 
and you will find it will give out sooner. 

Q.—What do you pay for a pair of American shafts all ready for use? A.—$2. 

Q.—And rims? A.—$2.75, $3, or $3.75, according to quality. 

Q.—I suppose about $7.50 would cover the whole wood-work of a buggy, such 
as you speak of as being imported from the United States? A.—Oh, no; where is 
your duty ? 

Q.—Well, I am only speaking about the intrinsic value of the wood; I under- 
stand about the duty. 

By Mr. GrBson :— 

Q.—Could you give us the approximate prices for the different articles of wood 
work, such as spokes, hubs, etc.; such as you could buy them for in a carriage supply 
shop? A.—The wood work, work and all of a single buggy would cost you $30. 

By Mr. Heakes :— 

Q.—That would be the buggy completed? A.—The wood work of the buggy 
completed. 

Q.—How much would a man receive as wages out of that? A—Do you mean 
making it by the day or by the piece ? 

Q.—How much do you ordinarily earn making a buggy of that kind? A—That 
would be about $11 or $12. 

Q.—And the difference between $30 and the selling price of $100 would show 
what it cost the manufacturer for finishing and his profits in addition? A.—You 
have the blacksmithing and finishing besides that. 

Q.—How much would the blacksmithing cost? A. —$35 to $40. 

Q.—That would not leave much for painting and trimming? A.—No, it would 
not; the blacksmith gets most of it. You must understand that the manufactories 
make a difference in buying the iron themselves, but I am. giving the price it would 
be if you went to a blacksmith shop to get it ir oned, 


By Mr. Wats :—- 


Q.—In Canada are you able to get out all this iron work as well as they do in 
the United States? A.—Yes. 
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Q.—And as quickly too? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And the wood-work too? A.—Well, if we had the machinery we could put 
it out quicker. 

Q.—In all these things you find our workmen just as expert as in the United 
States? A.—Yes, a Canadian will command better wages any time in the United 
States than an American will. 

Q.—Then the special things are the wood work and the small fittings of different 
kinds? A.—Yes. A buggy manufactured here in Canada would be better to the 
buyer by $25 than one brought from the United States. 

F: Q.—We would be better off by buying our own even at the advanced price ? 
— Yes. 3 
Q.—Where are axles mostly made? A.—Mostly in Gananoque. 


| Toronto, November 29th, 1887. 
RicHARD Dennis, called and sworn. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—What is your occupation? A.—Builder and contractor in the City of 
Toronto. 

By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—Do you employ men in all branches of the building trade? A.—IJn one 
sense I do, but my principal work is carpentering. 

Q.—Do you take contracts in which you do all branches of work? A.—Some- 
times, but not often. | 

Q.—What wages do you pay in the carpentering trade? A.—The minimum 
rate is 234 cents per hour, sometimes we. pay as high as 274 cts. 

Q.—Do you pay men according to ability? A.—Just so. 

Q.—lIs the matter arranged by a scale of prices? A.—In my own case where 
there is a minimum rate I do not endeavor to go below it. If there is a price that is 
said to be the minimum price in the trade I do not.on any account try to get men to 
work for less. 

Q.—But if you think the men were worth more than 22% cts., would you be 
willing to give an additional sum? A.—QJust so. 

Q.—The scale fixed does not classify the men at all? A.—No. I believe in clas- 
sifying men. I think it is the most serious thing in connection with our trade, that 
men should be supposed to receive the same money for the same time. 

Q.—Would it be possible to rate the men? A.—I think so; I have never found 
any difficulty. 

Q.—Would it be possible before a man is employed that you, for example, should 
know what his worth would be, and classify him into a certain grade? A.—I do 
not think that could be done because I think the results would prove different with 
different bosses. If you will allow me to explain, what I mean is this. For 
instance; an employer might engage a man, and put him to work at which he would 
prove to be a very good hand for that employer, and he would readily pay him 225 
cents an hour. The man might, however, go a few blocks distant to another 
employer, who could not give him that amount of wages, because the man would not 
be worth it to him, because he was employed at a different class of work, and one at 
which the master could not make the man’s work profitable. 

Q.—If you have a man who is not considered worth 224 cts., per hour what do 
you do with him? A.—I simply discharge him. 

Q.—Would it be possible, or easy if possible, for that man to get work elsewhere 
at his trade? A.—TI cannot see that it is not easy for him to get work elsewhere. 

Q.—Would some other employer be willing to take a man who could not earn 
his wages with you? A.—I do not think a good competent contractor would be 
guided in any sense by my opinion. 
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Q.—Do slow and inferior workmen get work as readily at any wages as quick 
and competent ones? A.—I should certainly think not. 

Q.—Would it be an advantage to such men if they were permitted to work at 
just such wages as they and their employer could agree upon? A.—Most decidedly ; 
it is eminently proper that it should be so. I feel so in the matter. 

Q.—Do you think the Unions are an advantage to competent workmen? A.—I 
do not, because I have found in my thirty one years experience in Toronto that 
competent workmen will always get employment. Hven in hard times I have always 
found competent workmen to be employed. I have many in my own shop, who have 
worked for me seventeen years, Summer and winter, and have never had another boss. 

Q.—Do you think the rates of wages would be as high if there was no union 
among the men? A.—Pretty much so, because they can only look at it in one light 
—it is only an opinion, and I do not know that it is worth very much here—it is 
that it is simply a matter of supply and demand. Some thirty years ago I sent to 
the lower provinces to bring up men, and I got them for $2.00 a day. I paid their 
fare here and took them home again. 

Q.—That was an exceptional case. however? A.—Just so, but we were very 
busy in Toronto, and men were scarce. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 


@.—It was after the Russian war? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Did you give as high wages at that time as $3.00 a day? A.—I never 
heard of that rate. About two years after that it is a well known fact that trade 
was bad, and carpenters worked for 874 cents or $1.00 a day on our University. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q.—If a man stood alone in selling his labor would he be as independent as he is 
now as member of the Union, with the power of the Union at his back? A.—I think 
so, because I have some men who never were in the Union, and probably never will 
be in the Union, but they always commanded the best wages. I might say that per- 
sonally [ have no objection to the Union; it is all right enough. The only thing it 
feel about it is that while some men may if they choose combine with a view 
of obtaining better wages and other advantages, other men who are independent 
should not be interfered with in any way. 

@.—You believe in personal independence? A.—Yes certainly to the fullest 
extent. 

Q.—There was a strike in the building trade in Toronto recently? A.—Yes, 
this spring. 

Q.—What caused that strike? A.—The matter is past, and I do not care to be 
very dogmatic about it. But, if we would be very honest about it we might say 
that the men wanted everything and left nothing for the bosses. They wanted nine 
or ten things granted to them at one time, and they said that if the bosses did not 
grant the whole they would not be allowed to do business. It was simply such a 
demand that if the bosses granted it they would have to give up business. 

Q.—What were the principal demands made by the men? A.—One was that 
the men should be paid wherever they were working. 

Q.—I do not understand your answer? A.—They claimed that the wages should 
be brought to them wherever they were at work. 

Q.—They would not be compelled to go to your office or shop? A.—Just so. 
And another demand was that all men who called themselves carpenters should be 
paid alike. That is not practicable in our trade; it is easy enough in some trades, 
T can see that it is easy in some tr a but it is not practicable in a business like 
carpentering. 

Q. —They did not demand that you should be compelled to retain incompetent 
workmen? A.—It was not laid down in that way, because I claim that I always 
employ first-class workmen. They are not only good workmen, but they are gentle- 
men in every sense of the word. 


_ Q.—Did they claim that you should not have exclusive charge as to whom you 
should employ and not employ? A.—I do not think that it was put in that way. 

(.—How long were the men out on strike? A.—I think ten or eleven weeks. 

Q.—Were any attempts made before the strike, or during the term of the strike, 
at conciliation or arbitration? A.—The men after a while got tired, and some 
wanted to do anything to get back to work again. 

Q.—Were any efforts at arbitration made before the strike by either side? A.— 
Ido not think there were before the strike. If my memory is correct an offer to 
arbitrate was not made, because it was a very sudden strike; I never expected any- 
thing of the kind. ; 

Q.—How long did negotiations go on between the employers and employed 
before the strike began? A.—For a long time there was correspondence, which is 
all to be obtained from the men and the masters. The masters felt that the wages 
and everything else should continue this year the same as last year, and that there 
should be no change. There was nothing in the circumstances of the trade of the 
city to warrant any rise or any change, and the masters wanted the terms for 1887 to 
continue the same as 1886. 

Q.—Did the question of hours come into this strike at all? A.—TI do not think 
so, because it was only about a year, ago, if I remember rightly, that the men 
demanded nine hours, and it was, in my opinion conceded to the men in a splendid 
way. ‘There was no strike on that account. It was simply understood that the men 
should work nine hours: the men wanted it, and they had it conceded to them. 

Q.—When the men at last returned to work did they get their demands, or was 
the strike a failure? A.—The strike was a failure; they came back exactly as they 


- went out. 


Q.—You treated them when they came back as before? A.—In what way? 

Q.—You gave them the same wages? A.—Those who had worked for me 
before received exactly the same wages when they returned; that was the under- 
standing when they returned. 

Q.—It was the understanding? A.—Yes. 
-Q—The employers have a Union; they are organized? A.—They have an 
Association. I suppose the majority are in it, but a great many are not in it. 

Q.—Do you consider the organization a benefit to the employers? A.—I do 
not know. For years I had nothing to do with it; I can conduct my business as 
well without it as with it. I did not attend the meetings, and I do not care much 
about them. : 

Q.—Then you do not think Union is of any great advantage, either to employers 
or employed? A.—I do not. I do not see it is any good. 

Q.—If the employers had not been united in resisting the demands of their 
workmen would they have been able to hold out as they did? A.—They could not 
go to work very well, because the trouble stopped all the building trade. 

Q.—Would they not have conceded the demands of their men if they had not 
been united amongst themselves? A.—Here and there was a case where men got 
all they wanted, for you must understand that although there was a strike, there was 
a very large amount of work being done all the same. 

Q.—The strike was not universal? A.—No. There were lots of men at work. 
I had scores of men working. 

Q.—Have you any knowledge of the number of men out on strike? A,.—It is 
variously estimated; I have no means of estimating it. Some people calculated the 
number at 1,200 or 1,600 carpenters in Toronto. 

Q.—Not all out on strike? A.—No. . 

Q.—Have you any means of judging how many were on strike ? A.—AIlI I can 
tell you is what the papers said, and, unfortunately, what the papers said, or at least 
two of them, is not correct. Errors, of course, will get into the best newspapers. 
The papers said that 600 or 700 attended at the meetings. I do not know what the 
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number was. 
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Q.—Did that strike affect the bricklayers? A.—It did not affect them so very 
badly at first, but no doubt it affected them afterwards. It is affecting them to-day, 
and it will all this winter. 

Q.—If the carpenters were not at work the bricklayers could not proceed very 
far? A.—No, and after a time they had to stop. 

Q.—Did it affect the painters, plasterers and other men engaged in the building 
trade? A.—Most of the departments kept along pretty well, considering the strike 
lasted eleven weeks, but, as I said, it will naturally affect them later. 

().—Did it affect the brick-makers ? A.—I do not think it had much effect on 
them; I do not think any brick yards stopped on account of the strike. 

Q.—Have you any knowledge of any other strike in the building trade in 
Toronto? A.—Yes, they have frequently occurred during the last twenty or thirty 
years. 

Q.—What has been mainly the cause of the strikes ? A.—Out of my own line I 
have not paid any great attention to the matter. 

Q.—Has it been a demand for higher wages? A.—Yes, and shorter hours. 

Q.—Have the employers ever tried to reduce wages? A.—Wages have been 
reduced without trying very much, because it was inevitable. Years ago carpenters 
got $1.60 a day, but I would rather be paying $2.50 than $1.50 or $1.75. 

Q.—It does not affect your profits? A.—No; I would rather pay the higher 
wages. 

Q.—Have you any idea of the number of employing carpenters in Toronto ? 
A.—I have not; there is a great number. Some employ one or two men; others 
three or four. 

Q.—There is a considerable number of builders or carpenters who employ a 
large number of men, is there not? A.—Yes, a great many. 

Q.—Have any of them been in business as long as you have been? A.—I do 
not know anybody except Mr. Wagner. He was in business when I came here in 
1856 ; and also J. B. Smith, then with Smith & Burke. Ido not remember any others. 

Q.—Have any of these employing carpenters, who have been in business for a 
considerable number of years, made what you would call large fortunes? A—_ 
Certainly not; that is out of the question. 4 

Q.—Have they become moderately wealthy ? A.—I do not know anybody who 
has become moderately wealthy out of the building business. 

Q.—Take an employing carpenter, with good business ability and a reasonable 
amount of capital, push and energy, do you think he can make inordinate profits out 
of the business ? A.—I do not think it is possible. The competition is so keen in 
these times I do not think he can possibly make anything like inor dinate or large 
profits. . 

Q.—If a man is not a pushing business man, or if he has not good business ability 
can he succeed at all as an employing carpenter 2 AI do not think it is possible, 
because when we had bad times a few years ago only three or four stood on their 
feet right through the whole of it. They all went down like nine pins. 

Q.—Among the journeymen carpenters do you know personally if many of 
them save money ? A.—I have a number who have acquired property. They are 
frugal and industrious, and I think they have benefited largely out of the nine hour 
movement ; that is to say they had more hours to spare to apply to purposes of their 
own benefit by building for themselves good homes and nice snug properties. Some 
men in my employ one, two, three, four, have houses, and not much mortgage on 
them either. 

Q.—Do you think it is within the power of the average carpenter, who has ordi- 
nary prudence and an average family to maintain, to save money enough to pur- 
chase his house ? A.—I do not see anything to hinder a man, who would. only get 
as a rule $2 a day, doing that, if he has only pluck and makes use of all his spare 
time to build a home. 

Q.—What is your opinion of the style in which journeymen carpenters live as 
compared with the style in which they lived when you first came to Toronto ? A.— 
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_ I think they are better off, vastly better. There are men among them, as I have 
_ said, who own their own homes. That is much more common to day than it was 
twenty years ago. 
( Q.—Do they live in better houses ? A.—Yes. 
4 Q.—Are their houses better furnished ? A.—I can hardly say ; Ido not know 
_ that. I think they are better. 

Q.—Do you visit the houses of many of your journeymen? A.—If any one is 
_ sick I go around and see him. I often have to call on them if I want to communicate 
_ with them. | 

Q.—Do you find their houses poorly furnished as a whole, or well furnished? A. 
_ —None of the houses of the men in my employ are what we would call poorly fur- 

nished ; they are comfortably furnished. 

Q.—Are there carpets on the floors ? A.—Yes. 

: Q.—Pianos ? A.—I doubt that. A piano is not a necessity, although they are 
_ good things to have around. 

Q.—What is your idea of the cost of living as compared with the cost of living 
twenty five years ago in Toronto ? A.—I think twenty five years ago many things 
were very cheap which, thirty years ago, were exceedingly dear, but, there has been 

_ 80 much competition of recent years as to result greatly to the advantage of workmen. 

Q.—How about provisions ; do you think they are as cheap as twenty or twenty 
five years ago ? A.—It is not fair to take an exceptional time like the Crimean War. 
I think things are now reasonable on the whole. 

Q-—Take bread stuffs and vegetables. A—lI think things are pretty much the 
same all over, freight has got down so fine. 

| Q.—How is meat ? A.—I cannot say. Meat must be reasonably cheap now. 
Q.—It is not as cheap it was fifteen or twenty years ago is it? A.—I have to 
_ plead ignorance to that ; it is a question I am not prepared to answer. 

Q.—How is house rent ? A.— House rent in Toronto is certainly dearer. There 

is a tendency for house rent to be higher. 

 Q.—lIs that a universal tendency, and does it simply drive the comparatively 
poor man further back into the suburbs of the city ? A.—I think a great many men 
are getting bigger wages than they did a few years ago, because they pay more for 
their house rent, and they will have as good a house although the rent is dearer; I know 
some cases in which the men are living in the same houses as they did years ago, and 
they are paying higher rents for them. 
| Q.—If a man could afford to pay, say $10.00 or $12.00 per month is he compel- 
led to pay more now, and is he forced to go further into the outskirts ? A.—Yes, 
because in all the central parts there are lots of cases in which the poorer classes of 
houses are being torn down to make room for better ones, and the result is that the 
workingman has to walk further to his work. 

Q.—Can he get just as good a house for the same rent as formerly, if he goes fur- 
ther back ? A.—Yes, you will find that to be the case. There are houses on Major 
Street, from which it will take a good half hour to walk, renting at $16.00 per month 
and if these same houses were on McCaul Street they would rent for $25.00 a month. 

Q.—Can you give the Commission any information as to the scale of rents in 
any given locality, say for eight or ten years? Can you fix on any particular street, 
and tell us how much the rents have risen within ten years? A.—I have a lot of 
houses on Markham Street. Although the street has improved, is block paved, 

and opens to Queen Street I only get the same rent as I did ten years ago. I do not 
know how the matter applies to other people. 
Q.—Who has paid for the improvements? A.—I have. Perhaps the property 
would now sell for more, but I do not charge any more rent now than I did ten 
years ago, | 
Q.—That will be an exceptional case? A.—It may or may not; I cannot tell 
how it is with other people. EOb 
Q.—Do you think that a person who owns a rented house gets excessive interest: 
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on his money? A.—No, indeed no. The better the house a man builds the 
worse it pays. ; ‘ 

Q.—Do you consider that a grievance ? A.—Yes, it is very clear. For instance, 
I have cottages that pay very well on the outlay: Then I have a better class of 
houses and the interest they return is less, and when you get up to the first rate 
houses it is very poor. You can get better interest on almost everything else than on 
good houses, : 

Q.—Then, in proportion, the houses occupied by the working men pay more 


than those of the well to do citizens ? A.—They certainly do, for a cheap house, a 


workingman’s house, will pay better. 

Q.—Do you use much machinery in your business? A.—I have almost all 
necessary wood-working machinery, 

Q.—To what extent has machinery replaced manual labor? A.—I donot see any 
difference between now and thirty years ago in that respect. Carpenters are in just 
as good demand now as formerly; that is to say that I can employ men all the year 


round much better now than twenty five years ago, because it was customary then to: 


stop work a considerable time in winter. If any employer will make an effort now 
he can keep some good men all the time. 

Q.—If all the machinery were taken out how many more hands would you 
employ? A.—It would require a fine calculation to tell. 

Q.—A considerable number? A.—Certainly, I cannot imagine how many it 
would take to dress lumber, make flooring and sashes, and so on, as against the 
machinery we have in operation. 

Q.—Of course, the work turned out by machinery is cheaper than the work 
turned out by hand? A.—Certainly. 

Q.—Has the effect of this cheapening caused more work to be dove than would 
be done if there was not this machinery? A.—Certainly. 

@.—Is the carpentering work more elaborate than it used to be? A.—Yes, 
there is more ornamentation. In fact, on houses it is now carried to an excess; all 
the trimmings and everything about it are more elaborate than they formerly were. 

Q.—So, if machinery has taken labor from the workmen it has ereated more 
labor for the workmen ? A.—Certainly. 

Q.—Are any carpenters required to sign any agreement not to belong to a union 
or anything of that sort? A.—I have never heard ot such a thing. I should as soon 
think of cutting a man’s throat as asking him to sign anything of the kind. 

Q.—Is your machinery reasonably well protected? A.—It is; so much so that 


the other day when the inspector came around he was delighted with it, and he made | 


only one little sugeestion, which he thought would be an improvement, and I will 
carry it out at once. 

@.—Have you had any accidents in connection with machinery? A.—TI have 
never had any accident, except a trifling one due to simple carelessness. I have had 
no accident worth mentioning ; nothing serious. 

Q.—What is your liability in case of accident? A.—I never could understand 
that properly; I do not know what it is. It seems there is an employer’s liability 
Act, but, I do not know how far it would affect me. 

Q.—How frequently do you pay your men? A.—Every two weeks at Saturday 
noon; that is up to the Friday night previous. 

Q.—You pay them on Saturday up to the previous evening? A.—Yes. 


Q.—Do you think that is sufficiently frequent? A.—I do; It is the way I used 


to be paid; I do not see that it is not satisfactory. 

Q.—Have your men ever asked to be paid more frequently? A.—I never 
supposed they wished it. 

@.—Did it ever occur to you that it would be better for the men if they were 
paid more frequently? A.—I do not think it would help them one bit, or that my 
men wish it. IfI thought it would do any good I would do it, although it would be 
considerable trouble to myself. 


———— 
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{ Q.—How much trouble—just the making up ofa pay list every week? A.—Not 

only that, it is a matter of financing. 

: Q.—If the men were paid weekly would they not be able to pay cash for ever y- 

thing they got, more completely than they do now? A.—I do not see how it could 

make any difference. If a man is prudent, and lives within his income he will have 

his two weeks’ income all the same. 

é Q.—Is there not a temptation when men receive large sums of money at a time 

to spend more freely than they would if they received small sums at more frequent 

periods? A.—I do not think that would affect the majority of the men—men as. 

“intelligent as those I employ. 

3 Q.—Do you think many of your men go on the credit system? A.—I do not. 

think any of them do, I do not think any of them are in debt or in difficulty. Tam 

speaking strictly within my own men. 

. Q.—Do you think Saturday the best pay day? A.—I think Saturday is a good 

time all round, for employers.and employed; Saturday noon. 

Q—If the men were paid on Friday would not their wives have a better 

“opportunity of purchasing in the market on Saturday morning? A.—I do not think 

so, because the supplies are so distributed over Toronto, and there is so much shopping 

done on Saturday afternoon that you can buy things as cheap on Queen or Yonge 
Streets on Saturday afternoon or evening as you can in the morning. 

Q.—Do not the wives of the working people go to St. Lawrence market, or do. 
they buy at second hand? A.—I do not think many go to the market. There is no 
need of it, because there are such splendid markets and stores all over the city. 

Q.—Do many buy at the farmer’s waggon? A.—There is not much of that done. 

Q.—Are not vegetables cheaper at the farmers’ waggons than at the green grocer 
shops? A.—Very few artisans think of buying at farmers’ waggons. I fancy that 

_ farmers’ supplies are bought up by store-keepers generally, and are resold. 

Q.—Is that custom disadvantageous to the working people and the comparatively 
poor; could they not get the supplies cheaper direct from the farmer? A.—I do 
not think the farmer would have patience to peddle them out by the bag or half bag, 
or in smaller quantities. ‘ 

Q.—Was there ever a by-law in Toronto against what is called forestalling ; that 

is, buying trom the farmers before a certain hour ? A.—TI think there was an attempt 
to carry that out, but I fancy it fell through. You can stop a man on the street, and 
if the man will sell you can buy, and that is often done. 

Q.—That'is under the Ontario Law? A.—Yes. The farmer has to pay the 
market fees all the same as if he were on the market. 

Q.—Are not the best articles in the market bought up during Saturday fore- 
noon? A.—Of course, the market is in the morning, and everything is pretty well 
cleared out later on. 

Q.—Have not those who have to do their market in the afternoon to suffer a. 
disadvantage compared with those who go in the morning? A.—Yes, if they want 
to buy from the farmers in the market. 

Q.—How about shops? A.—It will apply to shops also. The market is closed 
about noon. 

‘Q.—Then, it will apply to shops also as well as to the market, for the best 
articles are bought up on Saturday morning? A.—I do not think so; because we: 
have such fine supplies that you can buy everything on Saturday night as good and 
as. choice as at almost any part of the day. 

Q.—Your men are always paid in cash? A.—Always. 

Q.—Have you known of any carpenters coming in under contracts made with. 
them abroad ?. A.—I have never heard of a case of that kind. 

| Q—I thought you told me that on one occasion you went down to the Lower 
_ Provinces? A.—Yes, you would not call Montreal abroad. 

‘, - Q—Certainly not. Then you do not know of men being brought from foreign 
‘ countries under such contracts? A.—I never heard of such a case. 


Q—Do many emigrants come in who are carpenters? A.—Most of my men 
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are English or Scotch or Irish: men who learned their trade in the old country. 

Q.—Do new men come in in any large numbers? A.—I do not see anything of 
them ; if they come they pass through Toronto and do not come to me. 

Q.—Is there in ordinary times a surplus of carpenters in Toronto? A.—I think 
the most of the year for years past the carpenters have been well employed, and for 
several years past almost every carpenter could be employed all the year round, He 
will be able to work for at least two hundred days in the year. 

Q.—A good deal of carpenter’s work stops in the winter? A.—It is stopped. 
Supposing men are working on a roof, and it is so cold they cannot remain there, 
they have to wait two or three days until the weather moderates. They do not stop 
for any other reason. 

Q.—Does the outside carpentering work go on all the winter through? A.— 
Yes. I rebuilt the sugar refinery two years ago right through the month of January. 

Q.—You do not wish the Commission to understand that as many carpenters are 
employed in the winter months as in the summer? A.—For the last two winters 
there have been scarcely any men asking for work. Ido not understand the way it 
has been put, that carpenters should only get $350.00 or $400.00 a year, because I 
have men who have worked 300 days, and got 225 cts. an hour, or $2.05 a day. 

Q.—Do you work as long hours in winter as in summer? A—You have to 
shorten up from now till the middle of J anuary. At the middle of January we pull 
out longer. So soon as we can see during nine hours we work nine hours, 

Q.—Can you tell the Commission how the wages of the carpenters in Toronto 
compare with those in the cities of the United States—such cities as Buffalo, Rochester 
or Detroit? A.—From statements shown to me the wages paid here compared very 
favorably last spring with the wages in a number of cities in the United States. 

Q.—Cities as large as Toronto? A.—Bigger; Buffalo. There were seven or 
eight cities compared with Toronto, and the showing for Toronto was firstrate. I 
could not mention the cities from memory; but on the other side it was claimed that 
seven other cities might be selected where bigger wages were paid; and that again 
was met by the fact that everything might be dearer there, and the men consequently 
no better off. 

Q.—There is a tendency to pay higher wages in large cities than in small 
places? A.—I think so. I presume that the wages of carpenters in country places 
are less than in Toronto, 

Q.—Have you any knowledge as to how the wages in Canada compare with the 
wages in Great Britain? A.—I think the advantage is altogether in favor of Canada, 
because I have made three trips to the Old Country during the last few years, and I 
found among my old fellow apprentices, and people who were learning my trade, 
that they certainly are not in a position to compare with carpenters in Toronto, 
They would do anything if they could square up there, and have achance in Toronto. 

Q.—Can you give us figures as to the prices: paid there? A.—I cannot state 
positively, and they only apply to the provinces anyway. 

Q.—You cannot speak as to the wages in other places in Canada than Toronto 
or Ontario from your personal knowledge? A.—No, but I understand that the 
wages in Toronto are quite as good as in any place in Canada, and better than in 
most places. 

@.—Do you know of any co-operation amongst carpenters to carry on business ? 
A.—I never heard of any. 

Q.—How many apprentices do you employ in proportion to the number of men ? 
A.—I have no apprentices; I cannot handle such a thing. 

Q.—You do not want them? -A.—No. 

Q.—Would you consider a training school in which a boy would learn the car- 
pentering trade or the elements of it would be an advantage? A.—Indeed, it would ; 
that is what is badly wanted here. Perhaps you will allow me to explain. The 
trouble with apprentices here is on the one hand that they are no use, and on the 
other because they will not stay ; they go away to better themselves after they learn 
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a little of the trade, and it is too much the system in shops to keep the boy at one 


thing. Some of them have been kept at one job for two or three years, and they are 


then useless at anything else. That system is all wrong; boys do not have achance 


of learning the trade properly, the same as they do in the old country. 


Q.—So, you think that ifa boy were indentured he would not be so ready to 


~ leave you? A.—I have had to destroy their indentures with the consent of the 
parents of the indentured apprentices. One thing I think is very necessary, and 


that is that good Canadian boys should have a chance to learn the trade properly in 


 allits branches, not.according to the present practice of keeping a boy for two or 


three years at the same machine, and when he leaves it he may tramp all over the 
city, and not be able to get work at a similar machine, by which means he is thrown 
on his beam’s end, and does not know what to do. 

Q.—-Do you think that the abuse of the apprentice system is due to the fact that 
boys will go away in spite of their indentures? A.—I donot know how it may 


affect other people. I have had a few cases. After a boy has been kept at a machine 
_ for a few years he becomes restive and you cannot help him. [think it is very 


important to properly train up apprentices to the business. 
-Q.—Does contract labor interfere with you at all? A.—No. 
By Mr. HeaKkes :— 


Q.—You said at the commencement of your examination that there was a mini- 
mum rate of wages in Toronto. How in that rate fixed ? A.—By agreement between 


the men and the bosses. 


Q.—Did the men and the employers meet together, or was there a deputation? 


) A—It was through a deputation. 


Q.—And they were successful that year in obtaining their desires? A.—Yes, 
evidently so. I think that was the time when the nine hours system was inaugurated. 
Q.—In that agreement in which they fixed the minimum rate of wages, did it 
not also state that there was a higher rate to be paid to men? A.—Of course, it 
was implied that there might be a higher rate. 
 Q.—Did it not distinctly say so. If the men were getting 225 cents an 
hour,,and they had to get 25 cents for the future, or if they were getting 25 cents 
and had to get 27 cents, a higher rate was implied? A.—There was an advance all 
along the line of 2 $ cents. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Do you think settlements should be arrived at without a strike ? A— 
Certainly; there ought to be no such thing as a strike. 
By Mr. HEakes :-— 


Q.—You think the attempt made that year was successful? A.—It was so suc- 
cessful that everything was quietly settled ; trade was not interrupted, and there was 
no division of any kind. 

Q.—You are still working under that agreement? A.—No. I pay nobody 


under 234 cents: there are, of course, young men who are improvers; young men 
_ who are so unfortunate as to have been employed at one machine, and who want to 


get a chance to be mechanics, and they are perfectly willing to work for $1.75 or 
$2aday. There are some, like that, but they do not set themselves up as being 
first class mechanics, and they would not claim what is termed the minimum rate of 
wages. 

Q—That agreement was brought about by representatives of the unions 
and the master carpenters’ association, I believe, was it not? A.—I do not know 
that the representatives were all unionists; they may or may not have been. 

Q—But, they were representatives of the trade ? A.—Of the carpenters. 

Q.—That agreement could hardly have been brought about except by concerted 
action ? A.—Of course, not. 

Q.—In that sense the union worked a benefit all round? A.—Yes, they obtained 


what they wanted in that case, undoubtedly. 
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@.—You are a member of the master builders association ? A.—I am on the roll. 

Q.—Do you find it a benefit ? A—I cannot say that it ever benefits me. 

Q.—Is it nota benefit to be together? A—I cannot say that it is, for the 
simple reason that the masters are not ona par with each other. If they were all 
men who employed on an average seventy five men, like myself, it would be all 
right, but the trouble is that there are men who never employ more than one or two 
hands, and they have more to say than the men who have thousands at stake. 

Q.—I suppose there is no coercion on employers who do not choose to belong 
to the association? A.—No, it is purely voluntary, because a great many employers 
do not belong to it. 

Q.—I think you said that the last strike in Toronto was due to the fact that the 
men wanted to get everything there was in the business; can you state to us what. 
their demands were ? A.—I could not go into the particulars, because there were a 
number of demands of which you are probably better aware than I am—nine or ten 
demands which the men wanted the employers to sign. If I had thought that it. 
would have been of any assistance to you | would have obtained a copy of their 
demands. 

Q.—Will you send a copy to the Commission ? A.—TI will do so with pleasure 


[The following note was subsequently handed in with accompanying document :— 


Herewith find copy of draft agreement, carpenters to employers, last January 
Tth, which I promised to hand the Commission. 

The main objection was, that the unskilled carpenter was to be at once 
raised to the value of the best joiner. This was refused, as it would be putting 
a premium on incompetence, and the employers must continue to be the valuators, 
of their own commodity. 


Yours faithfully, 
RicHarp DeEnnts. 


Toronto, January 22nd, 1887: 


Drart AGREEMENT submitted to Master Carpenters’ Association by Journeymen 
Carpenters, &c., for acceptance. 


AGREEMENT between the Master Carpenters’ and Woodworkers’ Association of 
Toronto, and the Journeymen Carpenters’, Joiners’ and Woodwo1 king 
Machinists’ Association of Toronto : 

1. The Master Carpenters’ and Woodworkers’ Association do hereby agree 
with the Journeymen Carpenters’, Joiners’ and Woodworking Machinists’ Agsso- 
ciation, to advance the minimum rate of wages from 22% cents per hour to 25: 
cents per hour from the Ist day of May next. 

2. That it shall be imperative on the part of all employers of labor in 
connection with the Carpenters, Joiners and Woodworking Machinists, that none 
but Trades Unionists be employed. 

3. That nine hours constitute a day’s work; commencing at 7 am. and 
leaving off at 5 p.m. for the five days of the week, and on Saturday from 7 a.m, 
until 12 noon. 

4. Overtime to be paid for at the following rates :—From 5 p.m. until 8 p-m. 
10 cents per hour extra time worked; after 8 p-m., until next morning, 12 cents 
per hour extra; overtime on Saturday to commence at 12 noon, at the rate of 10 
cents per hour extra, until 5 p.m.; after 5 p-m. until 6 am. Monday morning 
double time. Systematic overtime to be discountenanced. ; 

_ 5, That all men be paid on the Jobs, or allowed time to walk to the shop for same, 

6. That in the event of a Carpenter or Joiner being discharged he shall 
receive one hour’s time for the purpose of grinding and putting his tools in order, 

7. That in the event of any change in this Agreement being desired by 
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either party, three months’ notice to that effect must be given on or before the 
31st day of January, in any year, and such change not to take effect before the 
Ist day of May next ensuing. 

8. The foregoing rules and regulations to apply to the Toronto district, said 
district to include the city of Toronto, Parkdale, Seaton village and Rosedale]. 

Q.—I am particularly anxious to show that in the event of a dispute between 
capital and labor such a dispute might be settled without a strike, and I would like to 
show that there was some effort made to settle the dispute betore the strike tock 
place. You know that the men made certain demands, and the employers’ associa- 
tion had a meeting with them and it was not satisfactory. That was before the 
strike, and after the strike the demands were changed. Would you favor some form 
for the settlement of disputes rather than these continuous strikes? A.—I would go 
in for anything that would satisfy both sides. Strikes are very bad. I never know 
any good come from strikes. 

Q.—You think some effort should be made to provide means for settling those 
disputes? A—I wish there were some means that would be acceptable to all con- 
cerned. It is a very difficult matter. I hope it will come out in the long run, but, 


it is impossible, when you speak of arbitration for a tailor to arbitrate for carpenters. 


When I say that itis not said in an offensive way with regard to the tailor, and I 
could never see that Mr. Howland as Mayor of the city did any good in the way of 
arbitration, because he was out of his sphere. 

Q.—You think arbitration would be a benefit? A.—Yes; I think it would be 
preferable to strikes. 

Q.—You said something about men wanting to be paid at their job as one of the 
causes of the strike. If a man is working for you at the Hast End, would you allow 
him his time on Saturday afternoon for walking to your shop at the West End to be 
paid? A.—He would be allowed it. I always make it a rule to pay the men on the 
work, as far as possible. If a number of men are employed on a building, I never 
think of compelling them to come to the office for their pay, but we take it to them, 
On the other hand, if I had men employed at the Don, and others at the Subway. 
and others at Rosedale, it would be too much to ask me to send thei wages to them, 
because they would have to verge towards the office; and, for that reason it is right 
that they should come to the office and get their money. In all cases the money is 
ready in envelopes, and it is rapidly handed out. 

Q.—As a rule, in Toronto, are men who have to walk long distances to the shop 
allowed time for going for their pay? A.—I have never had any difficulty on 
that score. 

Q.—Is it a rule that the employers in the city make that allowance? A.—I do 
not know. , 

Q.—One can easily see that the men might lose the better part of their holiday 
on Saturday? A.—Yes. However, that was only one thing that occurred to me in 
regard to the demands of the men. There are several matters much more important 
than that. 

Q.—Did it ever occur to you, speaking of pay day on Saturday, that it would be 
more beneficial to the men if they were paid on Friday? A.—It did not, but, if it. 
would benefit the men, I would pay on Friday night. 

Q—Do you not think that if workingmen were paid on Friday night, the men 
would have an opportunity of spending the afternoon in pleasure with their families, 
ox in going over to the Island? A.—If a man is paid, as in my case, at twelve 
o’clock, it does not hinder him going to the Island or to Mimico in the afternoon. 

Q.—Yours is an exceptional case, and, even if the time of pay is twelve o’clock, 
are not some of the men so far distant that it will be two o’clock before they receive 
their money? Now, would it not be more beneficial for the men to have the: whole 
Saturday afternoon from twelve o’clock to themselves? A.—I do not think it is 
right for any master (I do not know any that do) to dilly-dally over paying their 
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men. In my shop for twenty years past all the envelopes have been ready at twenty 
minutes past eleven. When the bell strikes we are in the shop, and all the paying 
is done in a minute or two. 

Q.—Would you favor some system of paying the men which would enable them 
to get the most benefit from their holiday? A—Any proper, decent employer 
should make an effort to do that; he ought to take pride in doing it. In fact, if men 
would only do as they would like to be done by, it would be all right. That is the 
way I have done. ; 

Q.—In regard to apprentices you say that boys are kept to do the same thing 
two o. three years, and that a boy is turned out a one-handed mechanic. If employers 
had been more industrious to teach boys the trade they would not have kept them 
two ov three years at one branch? A.—No. The matter ought to be put in the 
indenture, and instead of a boy being kept at one machine he should have a chance 
of improving himself, and using his thinking powers, and not learn to act like a 
machine. 

Q.—Then if a boy was anxious to learn a trade, and the employer was bound to 
teach him the trade, he should be indentured? A.—Yes. 

Q.—You favor the indenture system in every trade? A.—Yes. I think itis a 
real‘ necessary to Canada at the present time. In fact, boys have no show in 
Toronto, Ido not know how it is in Guelph or elsewhere. ~A boy has a very poor 
chance to learn to be a skilled mechanic. He may work for years, and know no 
more about stair building or laying out work than any man out on the street. 


e. (By Mar) EReEp :— 


Q.—Is it usual for a boy to get into a shop to learn the trade in Toronto? A.— 
I do not think it is, because I have had to refuse my own friends. In two cases two 
people in this city, who went to school with me, and who are my own personal 
friends begged me by letter, or otherwise, to give their boys a chance to learn the 
trade. 

Q.—Are boys growing up ignorant of a trade who would be glad to learn the 
trade if they were given a chance? A:—I think many boys would like to learn the 
carpentering trade if they thought that by working at it for a number of years they 
would become skilled mechanics. 

Q.—Do you know whether that extends to other trades? A.—I do not. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—Does convict labor interfere with your trade? A—Not in the least; it is 
not applied in Toronto to carpentering. 


By Mr. Wasi :— 

Q.—From your knowledge of the building trade, and from your large experience 
is it possible, either in the interest of society, or in the interest of the employer to 
carry on any successful business now without machinery? A.—I do not think so, 
though I never had any love for machinery, but was simply driven into using it. In 
order to get along at all I was driven to put in machinery. 

Q.—At the present day everything is advancing, and railroads are improvements 
on old stage coaches, and so I suppose machinery is considered an improvement on 
the old way of doing work? A—It is so, undoubtedly. 

Q.—Do you think it is possible in the interest of either the employers, or in the 
interests of society to do away with the use of machinery in carrying on buildin 
work? A.—I do not think it is feasible. I do not think it is possible. All the 
rough work that has been done by the jack plane is now done by machinery. They 
used to say when railways were first introduced they would do away with horses, 
but there are horses to-day, and there are more required than ever before. 

Q.—Do you think that machinery has been advantageous with respect to the pro- 
gress of such cities as Toronto, and other cities that have grown very rapidly ? Could 
the same amount of work be done, and would it have been possible to progress with 
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the same speed as has been made, except for the use of machinery ? A.—It could not 
have been done without machinery, unless you had an unlimited supply of cheap or 
gratuitous labor such as they have in the east, with respect to the indenture of boys. 

Q.—You have said that, in your opinion, you would consider it better that all 


boys going into a trade should be indentured. Heretofore as you are aware, seven 


years was the time, As time has progressed, and machinery has been introduced, the 
trade has changed to a certain extent. Now, in your opinion, would it be necessary 
for boys to be indentured for as long a time as formerly ? A.—I think they should be 


_ indentured for four or five years. 


Q.—How long is it necessary for a boy to work at a trade before he turns out a 
goodman; I mean the average of apprentices ? For a fairly intelligent boy how 
long ought it to necessary for him to be indentured ? A.—As nearly as I can answer 
I think five years will do, When I was a boy in England the earlier part of the seven 
years was in slavish work that is not done now. The boy at the present time 
has an advantage, and can get to work, and acquire skill in the early part of his 
apprenticeship, and advance more quickly than it was possible for him to do some 
years ago. Five years would be as good, I think, as a term of apprenticeship for 
boys now as seven years was formerly. 

Q.—Would it be possible to have boys become very useful in the meantime ? 


A Yes. 


Q.—What was the principal difficulty with regard to apprentices; was it the 
interference of their parents? A.—There was one Case where a boy was of good 
family—his parents were splendid people, but the boy was restless, and nothing 
would keep him right. He went to the bad altogether, but, strange to say, he 
has now turned out a first-rate citizen. 

Q.—Is it the inclination of boys, after they have acquired a little skill during 
one or two years’ service, to go away on their own account? A.—I have known of 
such cases; for boys can get to Buftalo and Detroit for very little, and many of them 
can earn better wages there than in Toronto. That was the difficulty some years 
ago to my knowledge. 
| Q.—You think five years would be the average for an intelligent boy to be 
indentured? A.—It is long enough. That is time enough for him to turn outa 
good mechanic. 

~ Q.—Then, you are clearly of the opinion that according to the requirements 
of society, and of the building trade, and workingmen themselves as such, that the 
use of machinery is needful? A.—Certainly. 


By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—Is not a great deal of work done now without machinery? A.—Yes;a 
great deal. 

By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q.—Please give the Commission your idea in regard to arbitration between 
employers and employed ? A—I think the most practical way is for the men to 
find two or three of their number, those in whom they have confidence, and for the 
builders to find a similar number of men, who ought to know what is right and fair, 
and then this deputation should meet and consider the matter. The rcsults arrived 
at should be reduced to writing, so that no misunderstanding could arise afterwards, 
and that should settle the matter. 

—Do you favor that plan in preference to a Government board of arbitration ? 
A—I think it would be nicer than to have direct interference by the Government. 

Q.—Do you think it would be an easy matter to have that plan carried out 
which you suggest ? A.—The difficulty is to get both sides to look at the matter in 
that light. The Government system works very well in France, but I do not think 
it is applicable to the people of Canada. Disputes are considered and decided 
without work being stopped, and I believe for a number of years strikes have been 
unknown there. 
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By Mr. ARMstRoneG :— 

Q.—If ordinary arbitration would not settle the difficulty would it not be better 
to refer the case to a Government board, who could, if necessary, step in and settle 
the matter in a compulsory manner? A.—If the plan I have suggested would not 
work I believe the other would be entirely better than a strike, because a strike is 
bad in every way. 

Q.—The community is injured, and commerce is damaged? A.—Yes; we have 
secn that, and we will see it through this present winter. 

Q.—Do the master builders belong to the building division of the Board of Trade ? 
A.—I know some of them are members of the Board of ‘Trade, 

Q.—Not all? A.—Oh, no; I think very few. 

Q.—You remember some few years ago the carpenters’ difficulty. After that 
was ended, did you hear of a black list in connection with the master builders’ assso- 
ciation—of course you may not have seen it? A.—There was a list which I believe 
was called a black list; I do not know how it got that name. If I remember well it 
was due to the exasperation of the union masters as to certain men. 

Q.—That so and so was no good? A.—Very much like that. 

Q.—You have knowledge of that matter in connection with your association ? 
A.—There was a thing of the kind. For instance, I wrote what I thought of my own 
men, of certain individuals, just as I believed them to be ; but, it did not affect the men. 
Tt could not affect the men in any way, that is, anything I said to my own men. 

By Mr. Freep :— ; 

Q.— Were any men listed, on account of their being unionists, or taking any 
action with regard to the strike ? A—No ; I think not. I do not care whether a man 
belongs to a union or not, or what he is, so long as he is a skilled, good and respect- 
able citizen. 

Q.—Do you think any man has been blacklisted, in connection with taking a 
prominent partin the case? A—No man was ever the worse so faras Lam concerned. 

Q.—How as to the others? A.—I do not know of any. I think when a strike 
is over, all is forgotten. 


By Mr. Armstrone :— 
Q.—You shake hands all around? A.—Yes. 


a 


® Joun Smrru, Merchant Tailor, Toronto, called and sworn, 


By Mr, Hzaxns :— 


Q.—I understand you take an interest in workingmen’s benevolent societies ? 
A.—For quite a number of years I have taken a very great interest in them. 

Q.—Have you had much experience in them ? "A.—Yes ; I might say I have 
had a great deal of experience in them, more than most people. 

Q.—The Commission is anxious to know how the funds of the society are inves- 
ted, where they are invested ? A.—As a rule, the constitutions state how the funds 
of the society are invested, where they are invested ? In fact, the constitution of 
the different societies to which I belong all state how this shall be done. Of course, 
it is a matter of opinion sometimes as to whether those funds are properly invested 
or not. 

Q.—Are the societies as a rule incorporated ? A.—Yes, I believe the parent 
societies of the three societies to which I belong are incorporated. 

Q.—Are all the branches incorporated ? A.—Of course, a certain time is given 
to the different branches of the society to become incorporated. I have known some 
cases in which the time limit was passed, and through the time limit being exceeded 
many wrong things have crept in, evils which were never intended to be permitted 
under the rules of the parent society. This occurred simply from the incorporation 
of the branch not being carried out according to law. 
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Q—Do you mean that from the fact of those branches not being incorporated 
funds are used for any other purpose than the Act of incorporation permits and 
requires ? A.—It is difficult to tell what the Act of incorporation requires. I draw 
aline between the registration of the society as an incorporated society and the 


requirements of the Benevolent Societies’ Act. 


Q.—I suppose the Act of incorporation will be in accordance with the require- 
ments of the Benevolent Societies’ Act? A.—I do not think that the Benevolent 
Societies’ Act is full enough in stating and determining how the funds of the different 
societies shall be invested. As I understand the Friendly Societies’ Act, it does not 
really state distinctly and clearly how and by what means the funds shall be disposed 
of. For instance: In some lodges with which I am acquainted the funds up to a cer- 
tain limit are placed in the Receiver-General’s office. When they exceed a certain 


amount the Receiver General is not compelled to take them ; in that case they are 


supposed to be placed, and sometimes are placed, in some other Government securities. 
In other instances I have known, the funds were not at all well placed ; cases where, 
although members had contributed to the funds for the purpose of obtaining benefits 
subsequently, and who supposed that in the event of their death there would be a 
certain amount of funds in the lodge to pay a benefit to their families and an allow- 


)» ance—I say I have known cases where for want of incorporation of the 


branches of the society there has not been sixty or sixty-five dollars in funds 
three years afterwards. That is not a satisfactory way to conduct benevolent 
societies, and so long as the laws relating to them are in such a condition as they 
are at present there is no method of compelling the societies or the branches to put 
their money in Government investments, and people who use their influence to 
regulate such societies are always on the blacklist and to a certain extent are not 
wanted there because they tend to disturb the harmony of the lodge. 

Q—Have you ever known any case where a member of those societies after 
paying in for two or three years has been unable to obtain any benefit from them ? 
‘A.—No; I cannot say that. So far as my experience of benevolent societies goes I 
never heard of such a case to my knowledge so far as regards the societies with 
which I am connected. I believe that to a certain extent they have always been 
able to pay what was justly required of them. 

Q.—When you speak of funds being diverted from their proper use, I suppose 
the proper use is to provide benefits for member and indemnities payable in case of 
death. Have the funds been used for purposes outside of benevolent objects ? 
A—Yes; that is what I complain of in regard to the Government Act relating to 
benevolent societies. It does not distinctly state, except in certain particulars, that 
the funds shall be invested in a certain way and that they shall only be used for 
benevolent purposes; but the actual experience of the lodges is that they are some- 
times (I do not say often, because I know of only one particular instance) diverted 
from the proper use to which they should have been placed. 

Q.—In the matter of the officers of those friendly societies, for instance the 
secretary and treasurer—is it the custom to take bonds from them in any sums? 
A—The constitution always provides that this shall be done. Before you pass on I 
desire to refer the Commission to clause 2, which reads: “The general benefit fund of 
the subordinate lodges shall not be used for any purposes other than those expressly 
set forth in the constitution and the legitimate working expenses of the lodges.” 
Therefore if you find that funds originally intended for benevolent and insurance 
purposes have been diverted from the original purpose of the lodge, and that a lodge 
has undertaken certain responsibilities without the full sanction of the members 
having been obtained, such for instance as hiring a room, furnishing it, all by way 
of speculation, we cannot fail to come to the conclusion that such doings should not 


be permitted in any society under the incorporation of the Government in the interest 


both of the workingmen and of the societies themselves. The accumulated funds of 
benevolent societies should be invested in chartered banks or Government securities 
where they would be available in case of emergency. 
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Q.—Do you know of cases where lodges have been crippled through speculation. 
in this sort of property? A.—I could not say for a fact at the present time; but I 
know of certain lodges that have done this, and when I endeavoured to bring the 
matter before the Grand Lodge and spoke to the presiding officer about it, I was not. 
thanked but was advised to leave the matter alone, I told that officer that it was 
disgraceful that such a state of things should be allowed to prevail, and that such a. 
lodge working under the charter should be expelled. 


By the CuarrMAn :— 


Q.—Will not the Act apply? A.—There is great trouble to set the machinery 
going, and to do so you must take much greater interest in the Society than does the: 
ordinary member, and on more than one occasion I have injured myself in trying to. 
benefit the Society to which I belong. 


By Mr. HeaKes :— 


Q.—As regards the matter of security to be given by officers are they compelled 
to give bonds and security? A.—According to the constitution they are compelled 
to do so, but it is not compulsory in practice. There is no method to bring them to 
time. For six months of last year I was presiding officer of a benevolent society. 
I did my best to get the treasurer in bonds for a certain amount, according to the 
society, for which he was required to give bonds, but during those six months I 
failed to accomplish it, and although other six months have elapsed, I am sure he has 
not yet given the necessary bonds—at least he had not a month ago—yet he was 
handling funds which amount in the aggregate to say two dollars per head for three. 
months, or between $200 and $250 every quarter, a nice little sum. Instances 
have been known outside of this society, to which I can refer you, where those not 
under bonds have walked away with the society’s funds. 

Q.—Do you speak of the incorporated society or incorporated branches of the 
society? A.—I am talking now of incorporated branches and the incorporated 
society. 

Q.—You cannot compel the officers to give bonds? A.—I do not think you can. 
I have read the Act carefully, and there is no compulsion. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—That is where the society itself does not do so? A.—Yes, The constitu- 
tion requires it, but in order to get this done a man must work hard and would not 
fail to make himself obnoxious to the officers and members. 


By Mr. Huaxes :— 


Q.—What would you suggest »s a remedy? A.—I would suggest that the Act 
of Incorporation governing all benevolent societies be put in force either by the 
Ontario Government or by the Federal Government. 


By the CuarrMAn :— 


Q.—How? Suppose you have a law that is everything to be desired, and if 
those for whom it is intended will not put it in force, what action can be taken ? 
A.—If there was a Government officer appointed whose special duty it was to look 
after benevolent societies, I think that would go a long way towards remedying the 
evil. 

Q.—An inspector? A.—Yes, an inspector. 


By Mr. Huaxes :— 


@.—Do the societies publish an annual statement; are they compelled to publish 
an annual statement of their condition ? A.—Under the Ontario Act there is no com- 
pulsion. There is no statement of funds published except by the Ancient Order of: 
Foresters, Although they are supposed to be governed by the rules of the High 
Court of England, still they have rights and prerogatives which give them the. 
privilege of making their own general laws. provided they are not contrary to the 
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fundamental principles of the Ancient Order in England. So there is nothing at the 
back of them. Most societies print an annual statement, but having been auditor 
- on several occasions at the annual or half-yearly audit, it is not to my mind worth a 
_-row of chips. You take a lodge with 110 or 115 members and undertake, at the 
regular times, to make an audit of the society’s books, you will find that most of the 
_ members who are assisting you have so little interest in the work that they endeavor 
to get through it in an hour or an hour and a half. The first time I was engaged on 
the audit I surprised those associated with me by wanting to go through the books 
and accounts in a systematic manner. I wanted to take the minute book, the receipts 
for cash as registered in the minute book, the cash book and to balance the cash off 
against the minute book. and show that the total amount paid balanced the amount 
- in the minute book. Then I wanted to go. through the lodge book and the names of 
" those on the roll, The other members of the committee said it would take too much 
trouble and they would never get through the work that night. I however stuck to 


it and got a correct audit. But the next night I left them and would have nothing 
more to do with it. So the annual or half-yearly statements of those societies do not 
contain a fair representation of the work of the societies. 

4 Q.—Are members ever induced to join by misrepresentation? A.—They are 
sometimes. 

i Q.—Do they find after they have become members that the condition of the 
society is altogether different from what it was represented to be? A.—I suppose 
that is something which requires an explanation. The society to which I refer at 
_ present is the Order of Foresters. Some time ago (I thought I was a pretty old 
man, but I was taken in with the rest of them, but I did not lose anything else than 
the entrance fee), there was a little book issued as a means of inducing persons to 
_ join that society. It states that there are tunds invested with the Government. A 
| gentleman came round and urged us to form a Court. We got eighteen or twenty 


members on the list, and he gave every member to understand that he would be 
insured for a thousand dollars. The Court was opened and the members were given 
to understand that in the event of any one of them not being accepted by the medical 
officer, the fee of five dollars, less doctor’s expenses, would be refunded. The members 
were satisfied with this understanding, and indeed they joined with the distinct 
understanding that if they did not pass the medical board each would be entitled to 
. a rebate of the five dollars, less the medical expenses. It was not however until a 
after the branch was opened, until after we made due and proper enquiry from the 
Supreme Court of the Independent Order of Foresters that the members were given 
to understand that they had got to work for their five dollars’ rebate; that it was not 
to be refunded to them although it was specifically stated that it would be refunded. 
They were given to understand that they had to pay for their charter. I have here 
a list of members who each and everyone was under the same impression as myself, 
that in the event of any of them not passing the medical board he would be allowed 
a rebate of five dollars. It was not however until six weeks or two months afterwards 
that they were given to understand they would have to work for new members and 
put money into the lodge before any of them would get the five dollars out. I was 
one of the lucky ones to pass the doctor. I think it right and proper that whenever 
an opportunity arises the public should be made aware of these facts. 

Q.—Were any of those who joined the lodge first rejected by the doctor ? 
A.—Yes; out of about nineteen members who were initiated that night only seven 
or eight passed the doctor. 

Q.—Did they get their five dollars refunded ? A.—They never did and never will. 

Q.—Do you find the charges made and the funds accumulated by benevolent 
societies in excess of those required for benevolent purposes? A.—That the funds 
of benevolent socicties are really in excess of the needs of the societies is proved by 
experience as these documents vill show. The Foresters’ record for 1886 will show 
that in the old country there is a surplus of over fifteen millions which can never be 
used for benevolent purposes and according to the constitutions of the different 
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societies it can never be used for any other purpose; so it is simply piled up by the 
members who will never receive the benefit of it. Another instance is furnished in 
the returns of the society in Toronto,*which show that the benefits are really not 
in proportion to the amount of money paid in. That is however for the societies to 
dete:mine. What I claim is this, that by the society’s own returns the amount is 
needlessly large. Take Court Campbellton of the Ancient Order of Foresters. With 
a membership of 128 they have got $2,192.94 in the bank. 

@.—Do you think that would be an excessive sum in case of general sickness 
among the members? A.—I thinkit would be because the experience ofall societies 
is that such a large amount is not required, Take Court Hope of the Ancient Order 
of Foresters, with a membership of 352 it had $8,069.22 in the bank. The history 
of that Court in particular shows while it has not made any great progress for a 
number of years, still it has not gone back. After a certain sum has accumulated in 
the bank to the credit of a benevolent society, say five years’ actual payments, that 
is in a lodge with a hundred members and an annual payment of two dollars, when 
every man has ten dollars to the credit of the society in the bank, the interest on 
that amount should go to decrease the member’s payments in his litetime, instead of 
helping to pile up a large sum that no one will be able to gather in. 

@.—You think the members do not get the benefit of what they put in? A.— 
Yes ; that is my opinion, because the history of the society shows it. 


By the CHarrman :— 


Q.—You think the members should divide up the funds ? A.—They cannot 
divide up the funds. 

Q.—Can they not alter the constitution? A.—It is claimed that this course is 
authorized by the constitution. 

Q.—How do you desire interference to be had with benevolent societies? If the 
members are of one opinion would you have people outside interfere with them? 
A.—Benevolent institutions are among working people and there is not one man out 
of a hundred who can go and express his views at the meeting. In the Ancient 
Order of Foresters there are not more than five or six members who have the capacity 
to express their views; and if they have, they have not the strength of mind or will 
to make their opinions public. 

Q.—Do you wish it to be said to the members of those societies: You do not 
know how to conduct your business and we will conduct it for you? What Govern- 
mental interference o: what remedy do you propose, admitting the truth of the 
grievances ? A.—One remedy I suggest, 1s this, that as most benevolent societies are 
either national, religious, or in some other way restricted in their character, it would 
be a good thing if the Federal or Ontario Government would institute and control a 
Sovernment society for benevolent -purposes, taking the records of existing societies 
as a guide and insuring workingmen or, indeed, anyone, in good sound health, for a 
sum ofone hundred dollars or more. This system which has worked so well with all 
its disadvantages, would, under new direction, be a source of revenue to the Govern- 
ment and give the citizens renewed interest in the welfare of their country ; the more 
80, as statistics show that in a well-conducted society, after some years, the accumu- 
lated funds amount to, in some instances, sixteen dollars per capita. The record of Court 
Hope I may say, for four years is from ten dollars to twelve dollars per capita. 

By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q.—You think the Government should interfere so as to control those societies 
in the same way as they supervise insurance companies ? A.—They should have a 
controlling influence. This is done in the old country. Every law relating to benev- 
olent societies is placed before the Government, and before it has the stamp or seal of 
law it must be approved by the Government. The Government inspector decides 
whether it is in the interests of the country and people or not. I suppose there is no 
better example of the working of the laws regulating benevolent societies than this 


Ancient Order of Foresters of England. 
& 
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Q.—Is there any limit to the liability of those societies? A.—Their liability, 
of course, ceases, with payment of money. 

Q.—Is it the case that risks are taken by the insurance societies, these benevo- 
lent societies, and after a certain time the risk is increased? A.—Yes. I would like 
to say that I believe that is one evil of benevolent institutions. An institution like a 
friendly society, originally intended to insure the workingman for a small amount, 
should not be able to take larger risks than one hundred dollars ov two hundred 
dollars; and if a risk is taken for a small sum when the man is in good health 
and the society subsequently undertakes a larger risk, I think it ought to be dis- 
tinctly and clearly understood in the same way as are insurances for one hundred or 
two hundred dollars. } 

Q.—You think the power of the societies in this regard ought to be limited ? 
A.—I think it should be. 

By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—With all those disadvantages you speak of, is not the Foresters Society as 
cheap a system of insurance as you know of ? A.—It is safe enough. 

Q.—Is it not as cheap? A.—I do not think it is; it is not quite so cheap, as the 

Sons of England who are ahead of it. A comparison drawn between payments for sums 
over $100 as between the Independent Order of Foresters, the Sons of England and 
the Ancient Order of Foresters show the following rates: sixty-seven, eighty-seven 
and ninety-six cents per thousand. There is a bone of contention among them with 
respect to the rates, one charging less than another; so there must be something 
wrong somewhere. 


By Mr. HEakeEs :— 


Q.—Does not one pay a larger benefit than another? A.—How do you mean ? 

Q.—If a society charges at the rate of sixty cents and another charges eighty 
cents, would not the society charging eighty cents pay a larger benetit ? A.—No, 
that is their advertised scheme. The societies pay the same amount, but some charge 
less for it. 

Q.—Do you think there is danger in some cases of charging too little to enable 
them to meet their liabilities? A.—There is that possibility. That is the reason 
why I would put a limit to the accumulation of funds, that where sums have accumu- 
lated to the credit of a lodge equal to five years’ payments for each member, the in- 
terest on that sum ought to go into the pockets of the members so as to lessen their 
subscription. 

By Mr. FREED :— 

Q.—How are the funds worked? A.—The way the Foresters do is this: they 
pay $1 a year out of the funds for every member into the High Court, and that 
insures an amount during sickness and in the event of death. $100 is paid out of 
the High Court in the event of death and $50 in the event of a wife’s death. In other 
societies it is different. If they are not sufficiently strong to make the payments in 
consequence of the misappropriation of money or from defalcations of officers, the 
members cannot do anything; they may, as they say, “ Whistle o’er the lave o’t.” 

By Mr. HeaKkzs :— 


Q.—Have you heard of members being defrauded of their benefits? A.—No, I 
cannot say that I have. I think the benevolent societies are conducted, so far as I 
know, upon a pretty good financial basis. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q—tThere has been no special strain on them of late years, T think? A.—WNo, 
they have had :n extraordinary time of good health. But, | think all benevolent 
societies should, when making their annual report, publish in some way or other, a 
statement prepared by some qualified individual in order to assure the public and the 
members themselves that everything is fair and square. I do not think the Govern- 
‘ment exercises sufficient jurisdiction over benevolent societies. 
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Q.—Has the Government any control over them whatever? Did they not refuse 
three or four years ago to come under the head of Government insurance societies ?- 
A.—That is where I draw the line between benevolent societies by the way of weekly, 
payments and benevolent societies as I understand them by mutual companies. 

Q.—Did they not refuse to be made parties to that Act passed by the Federal 
Government four or five years ago? A.—I think the Ontario Act gives them the 
privilege of increasing the amount of benefit or insurance up to $1,000. So they are 
well within the limit. 

Q.—What I mean is this: if they are not now under Government supervision, is it 
not because they did not want it? A.—Itis, I suppose, because they did not wantit. 

By: Mr) Watse)-— 


Q.—I suppose what you contend is, that whether the societies like it or not-the 
Gévernment should take control?’ A.—I think it would be in the interests of the 
benevolent societies if the Government exercised jurisdiction over them somewhat in 
the same way as the Government of Great Britain does over Friendly Societies 
there; that the constitution of each society should be registered, and that no amend- 
ment should be legal unless it was authorized by the Government. I claim moreover, 
that no amendment to a constitution should be made legal unless the proposed amend- 
ment had been in the hands of members at least three months before the general 
meeting. I have seen in the history of societies resolutions passed at a general 
meeting, and which were not to take effect for three months, acted on right away. I 
have seen cases in the history of benevolent societies where the whole constitution 
was changed without any notice at all. In the Ancient Order of Foresters of Canada 
resolutions have been passed and have gone into effect ina manner that was not in 
accordance with the Friendly Societies Act of the Old Country. Every amendment 
should have been in the hands of the different Courts so that each member would 
have been aware of what was proposed at the general meeting. 

Q.—If the societies are incorporated must they not submit a copy of their by- 
laws and constitution to the Government before they get their Act? A.—I think 
not. All they have got to do is to obtain from a judge or registrar a certificate that 
he believes to the best of his knowledge the by-laws are in conformity with the law 
of the land. It is not so with the Friendly Societies Act in the old country. Ifa by- 
law is proposed it must be sent in the first instance to the Government registrar and 
approved. You may have some idea of what notice is given when I tell you that the 
notices are published in such a paper (the Ancient Forester). When that is the sort 
of intimation given for amendments to the constitution it is time the Government 
stepped in and exercised supervision over benevolent societies, 

By Mr. Armsrrone :— 


Q.—Has the Government ever been asked to step in? A.—I do not think the 
Government have been asked; I should like to ask them. 

Q.—You remember that several months ago a deputation went to Ottawa on the 
insurance question, and at that time the Government recognized the right of the 
benevolent societies to have their rights protected? A.+—I think they were very 
short-sighted if at that time they did not inform the Government of these grievances. ° 
I beg to hand in to the Commission a statement of the suggestions I offer: 


WORKINGMEN’S CO-OPERATIVE BENEFIT SOCIETIES (HANDED IN BY JOHN SMITH. ) 


I have had considerable experience in connection with Sons of England; Ancient 
Order Foresters; and Independent Order of Foresters, which rank among the Benefit 
Societies. It should be the duty of the Government :— 

1. To define how the, accumulated funds of the Benevolent Societies should be 
invested, i.e, in a chartered Bank or Government Securities, not in speculative 
buildings. 

2. To see that each branch is properly incorporated: and if not incorporated 
within a reasonable time it should cease to work as a branch of the parent society 
under a legal penalty. 
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3. By Act of Parliament to state that the funds raised for benevolent purposes 
should be kept intact for the purposes of paying sick or funeral expenses and working 
of the Society. 

4. The Secretary and Treasurer should be under bonds (which too often is 
neglected.) 

5. Bach branch and parent society should be compelled to furnish the Govern- 
ment with a copy of its annual audit, under seal of the lodge, signed by the Officer 
presiding and the Secretary, showing the membership, state of funds and how 
invested. 

6. The Societies’ Laws relating to charges against members should be so changed 
as to gave the accused the privilege of a direct appeal to common law or give him 
the privilege of a trial by members of another court or lodge. 

+. That where it is made to appear that individuals have been induced to join in 
opening a new branch of an order by certain facts being withheld from them, the 
incorporated society should return the fees paid by such parties; as such fees would 
not have been paid had they been in possession of certain knowledge. 

8 Where the accumulated funds of a branch are equal to a five years’ payment 


; per capita of the members, the interest of accumulated funds should be used to 


decrease the payments of the subscribers on a truly mutual basis by way of a bonus 
towards the next payment due; for, as benevolent societies exist at present, the 


subscriptions are too large, and no matter how wealthy the society may be, it has 


become so at the expense of the hard-working men who support it. 

9. No society should have the power to prevent its members making a will in 
favor of whom they please, as is done under the A.O.F. rules, which declare the will 
must be made in favor of a next of kin, or blood relation. Individuals are unaware 
of this until they join, which might leave the bestowal of benefits to the arbitrary 
action of an executive, if they see fit to exercise It. 

10. That all amendments to benevolent societies’ constitutions should be registered 
in a legal manner, and every copy of laws given to members should plainly state 


“within the covers of the book, the Act or Acts under which they are incorporated and 


the government rules relating to it, and no amendments should be permitted at a 
general meeting of the order unless printed copies of such amendments have been in 
the hands of the members of branches three months previous to such annual meeting. 

11. That where benevolent societies start with benefit clauses appropriating 
say $100 benefit, special legislation should be had to permit them to insure upon the 
mutual plan; and it should be distinctly legislated so that they should testify that 
the success or failure of the new plan does not alter or interfere with the original 
benefits or standing of the order for which they were first incorporated; or in event 
of a monthly stated sum being exacted, it should be the duty of the Government to 
see that the increase of risks in the larger amounts does not increase the liability of 
risks for those who are only insured for the smaller amount. 

12. It would be better to limit the liability of the societies to say $100 and 
require them to issue policies for larger amounts upon terms as may be agreed upon 
if mutual; or if the fees be monthly the Act should empower an inspector to refuse 
permission to the society to act until the Government can be satisfied as to the 


stability of the institution and its ability to pay, for which the Government should 


exact a guarantee as with regular line companies, for there is no comparison between 
the three societies as to scale of prices; the Government issuing the policies or 
stamping them, which in itself would be a recommendation to prospective insurers. 
A small fee could be charged which might be sufficient to enable the Government to 
repay the cost of supervision. 

13. That to insure the proper working of the societies a system of fines should 
be inflicted under the Act and a qualified Government officer should take cognisance 
of all insurance work of such societies and to whom any communication from @& 
member should be privileged. 

14. That for the better understanding of the objects of Benevolent Societies by 
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the public, no law should be incorporated or registered which in intent should pre- 


clude a member making know the wants of the order either in the public press or 


public meeting, when such appears to a member to be for the good of the order and 
does not seek to give away any of the secret work or the private business of the 
society. 

15. That as most benevolent societies are either national. religious or in some 
other way restrictive in their character, it would be a good thing if the Federal or 
Ontario Government would institute and control a Government society for benevolent 
purposes; taking the records of existing societies as a guide; and insuring working- 
men or indeed anyone in good sound health for a sum of $100.00 or more. This 
System which has worked so well, with all its disadvantages, would, under a new 
direction, be a source of revenue to the Government and give the citizens renewed 
interest in the welfare of their country; the more so as statistics show that in a well- 
conducted society after some years the accumulated funds amountto in some instances 
$16.00 per capita. . 

This would seem the more reasonable when it is borne in mind that no further 
disposition of funds of Benevolent Societies can be made except to apply them for 
such purposes; experience showing they will never be required in such a large way 
for such purposes. 

_ 16. That where a member may be guilty of infraction for some law or by-law, 
that though he may be suspended from intercourse with his lodge, no act of his ought 
to deprive his family of the benefits his money had previously bought. 


Rosertr Lex, Carpenter, Toronto, called and sworn. 


By Mr, “HEAkns :— 


(.—How long have you been in Toronto? A.—About fifteen and a half years. 

Q.—Have you worked at the business all the time? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Are you a journeyman? A,—Yes, 

Q.—What is the general condition of the carpenter business at the present time ? 
A.—As far as I know I think it is a little slack. 

Q.—What are the rates of wages which are paid in Toronto just now? A—-The 
rates in our shop are 274 cents and 25 cents; there may be some less, but I am not 
aware of it. 

Q.—Have you taken any interest in trades unions at anytime? A.—Yes; I 
have; but not much just now. - 

Q.—Do you find that combinations among workingmen help them in any way ? 
A.—Well, I could not say; I think they do, perhaps. 

Q.—In what direction ? A.—Very likely in the shortening of the hours of labor. 

Q.—Do'they tend to increase wages or to keep them up? A.—They may tend 
to keep them up for a while, but I do not know that they can put them up very 
much, 

Q.—Is there any rule that you know of which prohibits a Union man from 
working with non-Union men? A.—No; I do not, 

Q.—You have never known the Union to interfere with non-Union men? A.— 
No ; I have not. 

Q.—What is the general effect of strikes on the trade? A—The immediate 
effects are sometimes bad, but I do not know about the general effect. 

Q.—Do they produce any permanent improvement in the trade when they are 
successful? A.—I have never known any to be successful altogether, that I have 
been connected with. 

" Q.—Have you ever paid any attention to the question of arbitration? A.— 
little. 

Q.—Can you suggest any means for settling disputes by arbitration? A.—Well, 
I could not suggest any particular means except arbitration in the general sense. 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Arbitration, as you understand it, is each party choosing a friend and these 
two choosing an umpire? A.—Yes. 
By Mr. HEAKEs :— 


Q.—If a court of arbitration was formed, do you think it would meet the 
requirements? A.—That is to make it compulsory ? 

Q.—Yes. A.—Well, I believe it has worked well in some places, but I do 
not know. 

Q.—How do you think the men generally regard arbitration of that kind? A— 
I think they would agree to it. 

Q.—Is it not a fact that the men have frequently demanded arbitration ? A.—I 
think they have lately asked for it bere in Toronto. 

Q.—Have the employers ever met them in that spirit. A.—I am not aware of it. 

Q.—Have you ever known of any black-listing in Toronto by employers? A.— 
What do you mean by black-listing ? 

Tux CHarrMAN—The employer sending round to other employers and telling 
them of those who should not be employed. 

A.—I have seen such a thing. 

By Mr. Heakess :— 

Q.—Do you think such a thing is in existence to-day? A.—TI do not think so. 

Q.—You work a good deal amongst machinery ? A.—Well, I work in the way 
of getting out stuff for machinery. 

Q.—Do these machines have a tendency to do away with the labor of men in the 


 trade—I mean, generally speaking, have they decreased the amount of work that 


carpenters have to do? A.—Of course they do work a great deal quicker, but there 
is a great deal more work done on account of machinery than there would be other- 
wise. I don’t think in the end it does any injury to the trade. 

Q.—Have they in any sense decreased the amount of wages? A.—No ; I don’t 
think it. 
-  Q—dAre there*any boys employed about these machines? A.—There may be 
at the saws sometimes—pulling away and carrying from the saws, but not working 
them. 

Q.—Have you any rule in the trade as to apprentices? A.—No ; we have not 
that I know of. : 

Q.—Do you think it would be better or not that apprentices should be indentured 
for a term of years? A.—I think it would have a tendency to make better workmen. 

Q.—Under the present system of taking apprentices, do boys have a fair oppor- 
tunity of learning the trade? A.—Some of them. | 

Q.—And some don’t? A.—A great deal depends on the boy and his aptitude. 

Q.—You think from your experience that boys get a fair opportunity? A.—I 
think a good many do; I would not say all. 

Q.—A good many good mechanics are turned out? A.—Yes. 

Q.—It would be preferable, however, to have a regular apprentice system ? 
A.—Yes ; some system—perhaps not the old system. 

Q.—How frequently are you paid? A.—Once in two weeks. 

Q.—Would the men prefer weekly pay? A.—I have never heard them complain. 

Q.—Would it make any material difference, do you think, if the men were paid 


on Friday or Saturday? A.—I think Friday is the best; we are paid on Friday 


evening. 
By Mr. Wasi :— , 
Q.—What class of work is done in the shop you belong to? A.—House work. 
Q.—Do they take contracts in the building trades on their own account? A.— 


Sometimes. 
Q—Do you employ a large number of. men? A.—Yes; in the usual seasons 


there are a good many. 
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Q.—In your bench work I suppose? A.—I could not say how many; the shop 
is pretty well filled. 

Q.—Have you any different grades of men in your shop? A.—I don’t know 
that exactly. 

Q.—Have you any different grades of wages for men? A.—I mentioned two 
rates that I know of. 

Q.—What is the difference in the wages which are paid? A.—27% cents and 
25 cents. , 

Q.—What is the reason for the difference in wages? A.—Of course the best 
men take the most difficult work. 

Q.—As a general rule, do you think there is that difference between the men 
getting 275 cents and those getting 25? A.—Yes ; I think there is. 

Q.—How many boys are there to a man in your establishment? Do you think 
there is an unusual number of boys? A.—No; I do not. 

Q.—The boys there are all required? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And you don’t know of any apprentice system? A.—No; I do not. 

Q.— But you think it would be better if they were apprenticed? A.—I think it 
would probably be better if there was some system. 

Q.—Why do you think that? A.—I think it would produce better workmen, for 
one thing. 

Q.—Do you think it would give the boys some idea of their own responsibility, 
more than if they were left to go and come any way they liked? A.—I think it 
would. 

Q.—It would incline to make them better? A.—TI think so. 

Q.—You would be in favor of an apprentice system? A.—yYes. 

Q.—Are these boys treated well in the establishment? A.—Oh, yes. 

Q.—Are the sanitary conditions of your establishment good ? Are they healthy ? 
Have you regular water closets and that sort; the supply of air, etc., are they good ? 
A,—Yes ; very good. 

Q.—I suppose your hours of working are the ordinary hours. A-—Nine hours 
generally; only eight just now. e 

@.—You don’t see anything to complain of, then, in the establishment you work 
in? A.—No; I do not. 

Q.—From your knowledge do you know of any disability that the working men 
in your line particularly, or in any line, labor under at the present time ? Is their 
condition better now than it has been? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Could you give any reason why their position is better now than it has been 
heretofore ? A.—I don’t know that I can exactly. 

Q.—Is it the progress of the country or the increase of work ? A.—No doubt it 
is the progress of the country and of the times; that has a great deal to do with it 

Q.—What is your notion with regard to the employment of machinery in relation 
to your work ? Do you think it is a necessity at the present time, according to the 
advanced state of society, the increase of work etc. ? A.—I think it is. 

Q.—Do you think that the machinery introduced into shops now where general 
work is done a benefit to the working men or otherwise ? A.—There is generally 
more work, I think, to do, and it can be produced cheaper. 

Q.—You are aware from your experience likely that there was some very heavy 
work devolving on men heretofore ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Such a thing as preparing a great deal of this work by hand-grooving a one 
and a half inch floor for instance ? I suppose you know that that kind of thing pre- 
vails here ? A.—I don’t know of it in Toronto, but it has prevailed in other parts. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— | 
Q.—And must have prevailed in Toronto? A.—Certainly I should think go, 
By Mr. WaALsu :— 


Q.—Is that done away with now? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Don’t you think that the doing away of this heavy work is an advantage to 
the mechanic ? A.—I think so. 
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Q.—His work is more of a nature which does not require so much physical 
strength as formerly? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And that is a benefit to him in that respect? A—Yes. 

Q.—Is the condition of the workingmen at the present time, in your trade or in 
any trade you know about, taken as a whole, better than it has been, say within the 
last ten years? A.—Well, I don’t know that there is very much difference between 
now and that time; wages are a little better. 

Q.—Consequently their condition is better? A.—Other things may be dearer 
too. 

Q.—Take the cost of living; is it any more than it was ten years ago ? A—lI 
could not speak very positively about that. 

Q.—Are the men as a general rule more comfortable now ; are their dwellings 
more comfortable? A.—I think they are tending to be better all the time. 

Q.—Have you any knowledge of men who have, houses of their own ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Many of them? A.—A few—not very many. 

Q.—Have they these houses in their own right or are they under mortgage ?A— 
T don’t know as to that. 

Q.—Have you any idea of men who have savings in the bank or elsewhere ? A.— 
Yes ; I know of some. 

Q.—How does that question of savings apply to the generality of the men ? A.— 
Lam afraid the generality have not very much. 

Q.—It is only in special cases you think that they have savings ? A.—Yes;I 
think so. . 

Q.—Are the men as a general rule improved in their moral and intellectual con- 

‘dition now, compared with what they were before? A.—Yes, I think so. 

Q.—Can you give any reason why that is so? A.—I think the general intelli- 

gence of the community at large is much improved. 
~ Q.—And your educational system here has a good deal to do with it? A.—Yes. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—And temperance? A.—Yes; temperance, too. 
Q.—But that is not universal? A.—No. 


By Mr. WALsH :— 


Q.—Do you think many of your people take advantage of the Free Library for 
their information? A.—I believe there are a good many. 

Q.—So that on the whole you think the status of the workingmen at the present 
time, morally, intellectually, and otherwise is better than it was ten years ago ? A— 
Well, I would not be prepared to say just for the ten years, but it is better than it has 
been, going back a little further than ten years. 

Q.—What age are the boys who are generally engaged in your establishment ? 
A.—I think the average age is about fourteen or fifteen; there may be one or two 
younger; I have known some younger. 

Q.—Do you know of any boy who is engaged who is physically unable to per- 
form his duties? A.—No, I do not. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Do you think, to the best of your knowledge, that the shortening of the hours 
of labor has a tendency to make men more intelligent? A.—I think so. 

Q.—Can a boy on account of the large amount of machinery in your trade learn 
the carpentering trade as thoroughly as if there were no machinery? A.—It all 
depends on the chance he gets. 

Q.—Where machinery is employed he generally learns one branch? A.—Very 
often. 

Q.—And sometimes he is put from one to the other, but that is not the general 
rule? A.—Yes; sometimes. 

Q.—At what age should a boy go to the carpentering, which is rather a heavy 
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trade? A.—He should not begin before fourteen, and I think fifteen or sixteen 
would be better. 

Q.—Do you know in your trade many who take advantage of the Public Library 
on Saturday afternoons? A.—Well, I don’t know. 

Q.—The wages of carpenters are generally paid in cash? A.—Yes. 

Q.—No truck system? A.—No. 

By Mr. FrrEp :— 

Q.—You said upon one occasion the journeymen offered to arbitrate with the 
employers in a dispute; when was that? A.—It was last summer. 

Q.—Did they make a formal offer to arbitrate? A.—I suppose they did, 

Q.—Sent a deputation to the employers to say that they were willing? A.—I 
understood so. ) 

Q.—And the employers refused? A.—I think go. 

Q.—You are not sure? A.—Not quite sure. 

@.—What was the cause of the blacklisting of men by employers? A.—TI do 
not know. 

Q.—You don’t know whether it was because of any action they took in making 
themselves prominent in the labor’ movement or whether they were poor workmen ? 
A.—I think it is stated sometimes after their names—“ poor workman.” 

Q.—Do you think any boy in Toronto who would desire to learn the trade can 
find an opportunity? A.—TI think so, if he is anxious. 

Q.—You think an opening can be found? A.—yYes. 

Q.—Do you think technical schools would be good for the working people in 
Ontario—schools in which they would learn branches of the trade or mechanical 
employment? A.—I could not say. 

Q.—If fair, average mechanics in Toronto fail to save money, is it because they 
cannot earn more than is absolutely necessary for comfortable subsistence, or is it 
because they spend money imprudently? A.—I don’t think very much can be 
saved if they want to keep themselves a little respectable, and give themselves fair 

lay. 
: tate men save money? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Why cannot others if they choose? A.—I cannot say as to that. 


Tomas Pricoxerr, Iron Moulder, Toronto, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Heakss :— 

Q.—Have you been long in Toronto. A.—Thirty years. 

Q.—What is the general condition of the moulding shops in Toronto as far as. 
sanitary arrangements are concerned? A.—Those I have worked in have been very” 
good. 

Q.—Well ventilated ? A.—Yes, with the exception of the present shop we are in; 
outside of the smoke it is a very good shop. We are troubled somewhat with smoke 


which might perhaps be avoided to some extent, but I think it is the intention of - 


the firm to make it pleasant for the men. 


Q.—What is the general rate of wages in your trade by the day? A.—We get. 


224+ cents an hour. 


Q.—How many hours a day do you work? A.—Ten, at present, and we work. 


five and a half days in the summer. 
Q.—Have you piece work? A.—Yes; they do more work than the day hands. 
Q.—Do you think piece work is any benefit to the men in your trade ? A.—No; 
I do not. 
Q.—Has it a tendency to lower wages? A.—Yes. 
Q.—And piece hands have to work harder for less money? A.—Yes. 
Q. 


—Has the Union as a body ever made any representations to employers with_ 


regard to piece work? A.—Not to my knowledge. 


~ 
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Q.—Have they ever taken any step to have piece work done away with? A.— 
Not to my knowledge ; they might have, but I could not say. 

Q.—In settling disputes between employers and men do the employers meet the 
men and arbitrate? A—No; they are not in the habit of doing that, although the 
workmen would prefer it. 

Q.—You would prefer arbitration to the present mode ? .A.—Most decidedly. 

Q.—Have the employers within your time refused to arbitrate questions ? A.— 
Yes, they have in several instances. 

Q—Have there been any strikes in your trade in the last eight or nine years ? 
A.—No, sir; I cannot go back that far in regard to the Union, for [ have worked in 
Lower Canada where there are no Unions as a general thing, but speaking of the 
three years I have been here there have been only two troubles in the city. In one 
of those we were shut out and in the other we had to go on strike to get what we 
claimed was right; we got it through the strike and not through arbitration. There 
was a kind of go-between from outsiders to settle the thing, but it was the actual 
strike that brought the men and the firms together. 

Q.—What effect has a strike on the trade generally ? A.—A bad one. 

Q.—I suppose you would not resort to a strike unless it was impossible to settle 


by other means? A.—I don’t believe any fair-minded workman would, and as a 


Union I don’t think we would. I have never seen any feeling to any extent which 
would prefer a strike to arbitration. 

Q.—Is it the last resort? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And always forced on you by the employers refusing arbitration ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—In your opinion, would compulsory arbitration be better than the present 
system? A.—Yes; I believe it would. 

Q.—Would it generally meet the requirements of the men? A.—A think so, 
and speaking for myself, it would suit me. 

Q.—You would be willing to submit to arbitration? A.—Yes; I would. 

Q.—Are there many apprentices taken on in your business? A.—Weil, there is 
an understanding between the employers of Union shops and the Union that there 


‘should be one to eight men and we consider that is very fair. 


Q—At what age generally, are these boys set to work? A.—From about sixteen 
to seventeen. 
Q.—At what age do you consider a boy should go into your business? A.—I think 


they should not begin before sixteen or seventeen and then it would depend a good 


deal upon the constitution of the boy. Our work is laborious and some boys at 
fifteen would be stronger than others at seventeen. I haveseen boys go to the trade 
who were not physically strong enough to follow it. 

Q.—Are there some boys whom you consider too young at your business? A.—No; 
not to my knowledge; I think we are very careful about that. I think our union is 
carefuland we would advise them not to go if we thought they were physically unfit. 

Q.—Do you know, in case of accidents in shops, if the employers have any liabi- 
lity in the matter? A.—I don’t know that they ever were liable for any accident. I 
have worked at the business twenty-seven years and I must say, that I have seen very 
few accidents result in our trade from carelessness. Of course it is a risky business 
and most of the accidents are from carrying iron and they are sometimes from our 
own negligence and sometimes from things we could not avoid. Sometimes I have 
known them to arise from the liability of the firm, but mostly they are from the causes 
I have spoken of. 

Q.—Have you worked in the United States? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How do wages compare in Canada and the United States? A.—I have 
always made bigger wages there. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—What part of the United States? A.—I have worked in Massachusetts, Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont—the eastern States. 
A—10 
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By Mr. Heaxus :— 

Q.—Could you live cheaper there, than in Canada, while you were earning 
larger wages? A.—No; I think not; I was a single man at the time. 

Q.—Can you give us an idea of the difference in the purchasing power of money 
there and he:e? A.—Part of the time I was there, the purchasing power of money 
was not so good; that was during the American civil war. 

Q.—Say during the last fifteen years? A.—I think in some portions of the States 
it is better to-day than it is here. ; 

Q.—A man can live cheaper? A.—Yes!; comparing their wages with ours, 

Q.—You could not tell us whether the condition of workingmen in Toronto has 
been bettered during the last eight or nine years A.—I cannot go back that far, 

Q.—Have house rents had a tendency to goup? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Have they increased much? A.—Yes; I should think they had increased too 
high. 

: Q.—Have you any benefit fund in connection with your union? A.—We have 
a sick benefit and a death benefit. 

Q.—And members generally have the benefit of these funds? A—yYes; in all 

cases where they are entitled to it, 
By Mr. FrEEp :— 

Q.—How long since you worked in the United States? A.—I worked there in 

1863 and 1867; I think between 1863 and 1867. 
—Before the resumption of specie payment? A.—Yes. 

—If you reduced greenbacks to gold values, would wages be higher than in 
Canada? A.—TI think so. 

Q.—Did you work there by the piece or by the hour? A.—By the piece. 

Q.—Did you work harder than you would here by the piece? A.—No, sir. 

A.—If you worked there by the piece and here by the piece, how much higher 
would you scale. there than here for the like work? A.—Of course at that time 
wages weve higher than since, but I should think from ten to fifteen per cent. 

Q.—But there was the money difference ? A.—There would be more than that 
difference in the United States money brought into Canadian money. 

Q.—So that actually in gold your wages would be lower—They would be lower 
if converted into gold? A.—No, sir. 

Q.—What was the premium on gold in 1867? A.—I cannot remember but I 
think it was somewhere about ninety cents on the dollar, but of course it is a long 
time ago. It was not a great ways from pa:—that is my opinion. 

Q.—How long does a boy serve betore becoming a journeyman? A.—He is sup- 
posed to serve four years. 

Q.—Your Union allows one boy to eight journeymen? A.—Yes one, and the 
firm one, besides. 

Q.—Then 32 years’ life of a journeyman would be passed away before a boy 
would take his place? A.—Yes, but I don’t think the life of.a moulder at the trade 
would average 32. 

Q.—Then as a matter of fact you don’t allow enough apprentices to take the 
places of the journeymen ? A.—Yes; I think there are; I think that would allow 
enough. 

(.—If one boy comes in for 32 years ofa journeyman’s life and you say a journey- 
man’s life at the business is not 32 years, how can the boys replace the journeymen 
as they pass out? A.—Of course you must understand, there are a great many 
moulders, or boys, who learn the trade outside in the country towns who come into 
the city and they do not even have to serve time at all. 

Q.—And you have to try and balance between the city and country as well as 
you can so as not to have your trade overstocked ? A.—Yes, and protect ourselves. 

Q.—Do many moulders come from foreign countries ? A.—Yes; quite a number. 

Q.—What countries ? A.—Mostly England and Scotland and a good many from 
the United States. 


Q. 
Q. 


.) 
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Q.—Then their condition in the United States cannot be much better than Canada 


or they would not come? A.—Well there is a certain amount of trade travelling 


backward and forward—roving kind of young men. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—Do you find organizations to be a benefit in your trade? A.—Yes. 

Q.—In what directions? A.—It is beneficial in this way, that I think the men 
get fairer rates of wages than they would, and | think the employers receive a fair 
return for the wages they have to pay. 

Q.—Have the rules of your Union a tendency to make men steady and moral in 
their habits? A.—If they follow its teachings they have. 

By Mr. McLean :— 
Q.—What benefit do you derive from the Union outside of organized labor ? 


A—We receive four dollars a week sick benefit, and $300 at death is given to the 


widow and children. 
By Mr. Freep :— 
Q.—Has any attempt been made to secure nine hours as a day’s work at your 


trade? A.—Not in Toronto. 


¥ 


h Sir. 


Q—You desire it? A —Yes,; I think it would be a benefit to lessen the hours 
of labor. 

Q.—If you were working by the piece would you rather work nine or ten hours ? 
A.—I would rather work nine hours. 
Q.—The rate of wages being the same? A.—Yes. | 
Q.—You have observed men in other trades who have shorter hours? A.—Yes, 


Q.—Have you any doubt that men in your trade could put the saved hour to 
good use? A. I think the largest portion of them would. _ 

Q.—Do you think they would try to improve their minds and have reasonable 
and proper recreation? A.—TI think a fair percentage would. 
+ Q—You think it would not increase drunkenness? A.—Well, amongst a certain 
class, of course, the more time there is, the more is the tendency to drink. 

Q.—Your opinion is, on the whole, that the working man is able to use his spare 
time to good advantage? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. McLran :— 


- Q.—Does convict labor interfere with your trade? A.—Not much now; I do 
not believe there is any in Canada. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
We have been told that there was a contract here at the Centrai Prison, that 


Q. 


it has expired and that it would not be renewed. Does it interfere atall? A.—Yes; 
I believe it is injurious to honest labor. 


Q.—But if there were none? A.—If there were none, I think it would be 
beneficial. 
By Mr. Gipson :— 
Q.—Don’t you think that it is right that prisons should be made selfsupporting ? 
A.—Yes; I do. 
Q.—You would not object to any but surplus labor? A.—I think there are 
things which the Government could put them to, which would not come in contact 


. with honest labor. 


Q.—You do not object to convicts being employed? A.—No. 
By Mr. FRrED :— 
Q—Do you think they could be employed usefully in manufacturing goods 
which could be exported to foreign markets? A.—No, | do not think so; | think 


we have enough outside workmen, honest and good citizens, to furnish that market. 
A—103$ 
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Josera Hunt, Moulder, Toronto, called and sworn. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—Is there anything in the evidence of the preceding witness from which you 
differ; or do you corroborate it in everything, and if not, to what do you object? 
A.—I object to the wages. 

By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q.—Will you tell us please what is the condition of the moulders in this city as 
regards the rates of wages? A.—Well our condition is better than it has been 
heretotore. 

Q.—Have wages increased perceptibly in your trade in the last ten years ? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—Can you give us any reason for that increase? A.—Well as the population 
and growth of the city have increased the wages have increased. 

Q.—It has made a demand for your work? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Has the combination amongst the men had any effect in that direction ? 
A.—Yes; I think so. 

Q.—You think the combination amongst the men has a tendency to keep wages 
up? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What is the general condition of the shops to your knowledge? A.—Some 
of those I have been working in are not fit for a horse to stop in. 

Q.—You don’t work in the same shop as the last witness? A.—No. 

Q.—Do you find then badly ventilated ? A.—Yes; and bad for the winter weather. 

Q.—From the cold and wet? A.—Yes; cold and wet. | 

Q.—The shops are not sufficiently protected against draughts? A.—No. 

Q.—Do you know that many men, fiom this state ofthe shops, are made ill? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is it a frequent occurrence? A.—Yes; we had two this week who have 
been laid up for three weeks. 

Q.—Do men working in shops such as you describe have serious illnesses fre- 
quently? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you know that death often occurs from such a cause? A.—Well there 
have been two boys, apprentices, who have died from the effects of cold, and one man. 
—Has that been recently ? A.—Inside of three years. 

—Has the Union ever taken any steps to have these shops improved? A.— 
Well the Union has not, but the men have in the shops they work in. 

Q.—They have made representations to their employers? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Have the employe’s shown any disposition to meet the men? A.—They 
have given us an answer that they would do it as soon as possible; but they have 
never made any improvements in the last three years and the shop is now open this 
winter for the next cold weather. . 7 

Q.—Have you any knowledge as to whether it costs aman more to live in 
Toronto now than it did four or five or six or seven years ago? A.—Yes. 

Q.—In what articles has living increased ? A.—Dry-goods, eatables, and house 
rent. 

Q.—In what proportion has house rent gone up; how much more a month ? A.-— 
Some have gone up five dollars. I used to get a nice, comfortable house such as a 
workingman would need for five or six dollars, but now I have to pay ten dollars. 

Q.—Do you think that wages have increased in proportion to the cost of living ? 
A.—No, they have not. 

Q.—Then I suppose the men in your business are to-day worse off than they 
were tive years ago? A.—Pretty near. — 

Q.—Does machinery come into any great use in moulding shops? A.—No; 
except cranes; the men have to work cranes. 

Q.—They are a convenience to you? A.—Yes; we could not do without them. 
| Q.—Do you find any difference in the shops in the city in the number of appren- 
tices employed? A.—No difference. 


Q. 
Q. 
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Q.—The rule is generally carried out? A.—Yes. 
@.—And the hours of labor are the same? A.—Yes; ten hours a day. 
Q.—What is the usual pay day with you? A.—EHvery two weeks 
Q.—What day? A.—Saturday 
' Q.—Do you consider Saturday the best day ? A.—The bosses keep back three 
days’ pay. 
. Q.—Do you consider Saturday the best day in the week to pay? A.—No. 
Q.—What day would you prefer? A—Friday. 
Q.—Why would that be a benefit? A.—Because we can spend our money on 
_ Saturday; our wives can go and buy things on Saturday morning which they cannot 
_ buy on Saturday night. 
Q.—Going on the market on Saturday morning the wife can do better than she 
' can later on in the day after two or three o’clock? A.—Certainly. 
Q.—And it would benefit the workman by his getting a better class of goods? 
_ A.—Yes; and cheaper goods, at the market. 
Q.—Have you worked in the United States? A.—Yes. 
Q.—How do the wages compare with those in Canada? A.—When I was there 
_ they were better than they were in Canada. 
» Q.—Can a man live as cheaply? A.—Well I dont know; of course I did not 
' take my family over; house rent was dear, but everything else was cheap. 
‘. Q.—Are there any tenement houses in Toronto that you know of? A.—Yes. 
Q.—What is the condition of them? A.—Very poor. 

Q.—As a rule do workingmen live in them? A.—They have to do it when they 
~ cannot get better. 
| Q.—Is it a difficult thing at present to get a good house within reasonable distance 
) of work ata fairrent? A.—Yes. 
q Q.—Men have to go long distances? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Do you know anything of building societies? A.—I think they are good. 
Q.—Do you know of any society amongst workingmen where a man may pay 
his money in and have his house built for him? A.—I do. 

Q.—Do you know if many men have taken advantage of it? A.—Lots of men 

have taken advantage of 1t this year. 
Q.—Has it been long in operation? A.—No. 


b, By the CHAIRMAN :— 
4 Q.—What is it called ?—A.—I forget the name. 
| By Mr. Heaxes :-— 


Q.—It is what would be called a co-operative building society ? A.—Yes, I think 
its name is the Co-operative Society. 
. Q.—Do you know if many men have commenced to build houses through its 
operation? A.—Well, not many as yet. 
! Q.—How iong has it been in existence? A.—It was. only started about this 
time last year. 
Q.— But some men have taken advantage of it? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—What part of the United States did you livein? A.—Cleveland and Akron. 
Q.—How long since? A.—Six years ago. 
Q.—Do you think you are benefiting yourself by coming back to Canada? A.—I 
_ did in one way because my family was here. 
Q.—You said that articles of dry goods are dearer now than they were at some 
_ former time; what former time was that? A.—Seven or eight years ago. 
. Q.— ‘What articles of dry goods are dearer? A.—As far as I know children’s 
wear and my own clothes were cheaper then than now. 
Q.—Are éottons dearer now than they were seven or eight yearsago? A.—Yes. 
Q.—On what do you base that answer, your own personal experience? A.—Yes. 
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Q.—Would you be surprised to learn that you can buy three yards of cotton of 
equal quality for less money than you could buy two yards seven or eight years ago ? 
A.—I might think so and so might you if we went to buy the goods, but women are: 
different from men. 

Q.—You say that articles of food are dearer; what articles are dearer—bread. 
stufis? A.—Yes, bread and vegetables. 

Q.—How much do you pay for a four-pound loaf in Toronto? A.—I could not 
tell you whether we buy a four pound loaf or not as Ido not buy the bread. For a 
large loaf I think my wife pays twelve cents. 

Q.—And seven or eight years ago what would you pay? A.—KHight and nine 
cents. 

Q.—What did you pay for a yard of good white shirting? A.—I cannot tell you. 

Q.—And what would you pay fora yard of bleached shirting seven or eight 
years ago? A.—I could not tell you. 

Q.—Ave boots and shoes dearer or cheaper than they were seven or eight years 
ago? A.—A little dearer. 

Q.—How much would you pay tor a good pair of working bootsnow? A.—For 
those made by hand you would pay seven or eight dollars. 

Q.—And how much for a pair seven or eight years ago? A.—Made by hand 
you would get a good pair for $4.50 or $5. 

Q.—Hqual to the ones you now pay $7 or $8 for? A.—Yes; because the cost of 
leather has gone up and wages have gone up. 

By Mr. Grsson :— 

Q.—Do you think you get a fair share of the results of your labor? The former 
witness led me to understand that he got a fair share and the master got a fair share: 
of the product; do you think the same? A.—Yes. 

Q.—The master does not get an excessive profit on your labor? A—No; I do 
not think so. 

Q.—Fair to all parties? A—Yes. 

By Mr. Kirwin:— ° 

Q.—Who is it makes the wages in your trade—is it the Union? A.—No. 

Q.—Would you be in favor of arbitration in preference to strikes in disputes bet- 
ween employers and men? A.—Yes, 

Q.—What form of arbitration would you be in favor of ? A.—I would be in favor 
of a committee of each. 

@.—One of each and an outsider or three of each and three outsiders? A.—Two. 
of each and an outsider [ think would be a suitable arbitration. 

Q.—Would you be in favor of the government having a board of arbitrators, or 
one arbitrator, in case your own arbitration could not settle the dispute? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Do you think the government arbitrator would have sufficient knowledge of 
your trade to be able to judge justly between you and the employers? A.—Yes. 

Q.—You think a man would be sufficiently skilled in your trade? A.—Well, a 
man who was not skilled should not be in the position. 

Q.—And of course a government arbitrator could not be skilled in all trades ? 


A.—wNo. 


JoHN THomas DopWELL, called and sworn. 


By Mr. ArmstRona :— 


@.—How long have you lived in Toronto? A.—Five years. 
Q.—Have you been working as a journeyman all that time? A—Yes; working 
at agricultural implement moulding. 
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Q.—What are the wages made in your trade? A.—Three dollars a day in the 
city and $1.50 and $1.60 outside the city, not over $2.00 in many places outside the 
city. 

Q.—Have you any scale of wages in the city? A.—No; not in the agricultural 

line, , 
Q.—Do you have much trouble in keeping up the rate of wages in your branch 
of industry? A.—Yes. Moulders come in from country shops, where they are 
turned out as, you would turn articles out of a machine; and some also come from 
the Old Country here, as agents represent that there is employment for them. 

Q.—In what way are they induced to come from the Old Country? A.—By 
articles in the newspapers and by agents stating that employers cannot get sufficient 
help here, and that induces them to come. 

Q.—Do you find it hard to maintain wages in view of the keen competition 
between the different firms ? A.—Yes; we do here in the city from outside competi- 
tion of firms using cheap labor that is not organized. 

Q.—Are the different branches of the moulding trade all organized in one body 
or are they separate? A.—They ali come under the one executive head. 

Q.—Then all have benefit from the organization? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Would it be beneficial to your organization if it were incorporated ? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—What benefit would accrue from it? A.—We would derive several benefits: 
we would have a legal standing and have power to collect dues from members, and 
also have more control over them. 

Q.—Is there as much work, taking into consideration the development of the 
country, as there was eight or ten years ago? A.—There is by the increase from 
the use of machines; but outside of that I do not think there are so many working 
days in the year. 

Q.—Have you to contend much against manufactured articles coming in from 


abroad? A.—No; not a great deal under the high tariff. 


Q—The laws of your body, you say, govern the whole three branches ? 

A.—Yes. 
By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—Agricultural implements were formerly imported from the United States 
pretty largely ? A.—_Not to my knowledge, not to a very great extent. 

Q.—How far back does your experience go? A.—About fifteen or sixteen 
years. 

Q.—Were not agricultural implements imported from the United States pretty 
largely fifteen or sixteen years ago? A.—No; not to my knowledge. 


——$$———— 


Davip Buack, called and sworn. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—What is your occupation? A.—I am a stove plate moulder in Toronto, 

Q.—Does your branch of the moulding trade believe in arbitration ? A.—Not 
in compulsory arbitration. fetes 

Q.—Will you state to the Commission the nature of the arbitration that would 
be most likely to suit your trade? A.—I think it would be some board agreed upon 
by the men and the employers without outside interference. 

Q.—Appointed both by employers and employés ? A.—Agreed upon by both 

arties, 

i Q.—What is the condition of the shops where stove plate moulding is done? 
A.—Where plate moulding is done the condition 1s very good generally; the condition 
of other shops is however not all that can be desired. In some cases they are very 


| poorly ventilated. You will understand that in casting at night gas and smoke come 
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off which are very injurious and have a very irritating effect on the lungs; and if a 
man after working a couple of hours goes outside, he is very apt to catch cold. 

Q.—Do you think your wages constitute a fair share of the profits? A.—I 
do not. 

Q.—for what reason? A.—For this reason: in former years a moulder did not 
have to do so much work as at present. Besides, the purchasing power of money is 
not so great now as it was formerly, and wages have not increased proportionately 
with outside expenditures. 

Q.—Taking the necessaries of life, in what goods are the prices higher than they 
were some years ago? A,.—Rent especially is higher. 

Q.—in what proportion has rent increased ? A.—A fair proportion to estimate 
would be twenty-five per cent. Nowadays it is very hard for a workingman to get a 
house to suit him. The class of houses built in Toronto have too high rents for 
workingmen. 

Q.—On that account workingmen have to go further from the city to get suitable 
houses ; they have to go into the outskirts? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you believe in the piece system in your trade? A.—I do not; I think it 
is very harmful to the men. It is better of course for the bosses; they can get mor 
work for less money. 

Q.—It creates a rushing tendency? A.—It creates a rushing tendency on the 
part of the men and consequently a cutting down of prices. 

Q.—What is the proportionate ratio of apprentices to men in your shop; or 
have you any rule laid down in that regard ? A.—One to every eight men and one 
for the shop. But it must be remembered that our ranks are supplemented by 
immigration, especially from Great Britain, to such an extent that there is no dearth 
of moulders. A moulder’s life is not so long but that the supply is easily maintained. 

Q.—Do moulders save much in the year over all expenses,—that is moulders of 
ordinarily steady habits? A.—In regard to stove plate moulders I would say, no. For 
this reason: the stoveplate business is being centralized in one large firm whereas 
forme:ly there were several small firms. They have a large shop and consequently 
do in eight months what formerly took twelve months and, therefore, moulders have 
out of the year only eight or nine months’ work. 

Q.—That is, this large establishment squeezes the small establishments in the 
city ? A.—It does. 

().—Has the trade been tending that way for some time? A.—It has. 

Q.—I suppose you cannot give any definite reason? A.—It seems to be the 
general rule in everything. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Does the large concern squeeze the small ones because it is able to sell stoves 
for less money than the small ones can afford to sell them at? A.—No, I will not 
say that; but the cost of them will be less. 

Q.—Cannot the small firms still continue in business and make money? A,—I 
have no doubt they could. 

Q.—Why then do you think they have quit business? A—lI could hardly 
account for it, but it is a fact nevertheless. 

Q.—Have the prices of stoves advanced ? A.—They have. 

Q.—Does a stove cost more or less to manufacture now than formerly ? A.—I 
should say about the same. 

Q.—What is the price of iron.as compared with former years? A.—I am not 
very well versed in the peices of former years; but I think there is not a great differ- 
ence. 

@.—Where does the iron come from that is used in the manufacture of stoves ? 
A.—Some from the United States ; some from England. 

Q.—Does not most of it come from Scotland? A.—I mean from Great Britain. 

Q.—Do you think much iron comes from the United States into Canada for the 
stove business ? A.—A good deal. 
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Q.—From what part of the United States? A.—That I could not tell. 

1 Q.—I suppose you have not much knowledge of the business outside of your 
. branch ? A.—TI have not. 

1 Q.—Do many men of your acquaintance, moulders, save money ? A.—They do 
- not; what they save in the first half of the year they lose in the second half. 

4 Q.—It is the custom I believe about holiday time to stop work and enter upon 
stock-taking ? A.—Yes. 

q Q.—How long does that generally last ? A.—It varies. Sometimes they shut 
down from Christmas to April ; others again for not so long. 

q Q.—Do you think in the stove business men earn wages more than eight or nine 
_ months in the year ? A.—I do not. 


By Mr. Carson :— 
Q.—You spoke of rent: are you a married man ? A.—-I am not. 
Q.—Then on what authority do you speak ? A.—On the experience of my 
parents. 
g Q.—You also spoke about stoves being dearer now than sometime ago; are you 
'- aware that iron is dearer now than it was twelve or fifteen months ago? A.—The 
“eombination would have failed in its object if it were not—that is the iron ring. 
Q.—Have you knowledge of an iron ring ? A.—I have from what the papers 
give me; [do not know whether that information is reliable or not. 


By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—Where is that iron ring situated ? A.—It works in the market. 

Q.—In what market? A—I could not say. I guess it governs all the markets 
Canada and the United States. 

Q.—And the old country ? A.—No. 

(.—If there is no iron ring in the old country and if the iron is imported from 
the old country, how ‘does that affect the price of iron? A.—It is the superior 
quality that is generally brought from the old country, and it therefore would have 
a higher value. 

Q.—Superior to what ? A.—Superior to the American iron. 

q Q.—What is the price of a ton of pig iron in Glasgow ? A.—TI could not say. 

; Q.—What is the price of a ton of pig iron in N ew-York or Philadelphia ? A.—I 
do not know. 

: Q.—Would you be surprised to learn that pig iron in Philadelphia is fifty per 
cent dearer than in Glasgow ? A.—No, I would not, not in Glasgow itself. IT would 
be surprised to learn that American iron was dearer than Glasgow iron in America. 


4 
Tuomas PickeErt, re-called :— 
na I am not much acquainted with American iron, although I know it comes into 
our trade in certain lines ; but Scotch iron I know something about, as I rana shop 
_ anumber of years, and was in a position to know. Of course, Ido not know the 


price of late years any more than from having occasionally seen the quotations. 
_ From my experience of Scotch iron, I think it is as good for the work produced in 
 thiscountry. There is a class of iron made in Lower Canada, Three Rivers iron, 
and for car-work, perhaps it is better than any other class of iron made, and I know 
something about it. Some of the Amevican iron is very good; but there is a certain 
class that is very poor; if you take the Gartsheerie iron, it is of as good a quality as 
any we get in this country. We do not get much American iron. The prices of 
~~ iron run from $16 to $32 a ton. 


By Mr. FReEpD :— | 
# Q.—Is that laid down in Toronto? A.—No; but laid down for the Montreal 
market, from which the shops in the country towns obtain it. I am now speaking 
of the Province of Quebec. 
: 
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' By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—What dates do those quotations cover? A.—From 1870 up to eight or nine 
years ago. Of course, in one or two of those years iren was high, running up to $40 
a ton. 


By Manne :— 

Q.—That was in 1880? A—Yes; but it only remained one season at that price. 
The general run was from $18 to $20, or $21 or $22. 

Q.—What would Eglinton iron be worth now? A.—We considered Keglinton 
inferior iron to Gartsherrie and Summerlee. 

Q.—Take Ca:nbree ? A.—There is not much difference. Hglinton is cheaper than 
Gartsherrie, Summerlee, and the one I have just named. | 

Q.—What would Eglinton be worth,—say at Glasgow? A.—TI think it would 
be worth $14 or $15 at Montreal, that is wholesale. I believe iron is as low within a 
year or two as in any time within my knowledge. 

Q.—Would $10 at Glasgow be low? A.—It seems to me it ought to bring that 
price there. 

Q.—Would $5 cover the freight to Toronto? A.—Yes; I think so. Iam not. 
well versed in regard to freights from the old country, but a great deal of iron comes 
out as ballast. 

Q.—In the shape of kentledge or pig iron, that is to say cast blocks for ballast ? 
A.—Yes; as pig iron. 

Q.—Does much of that come to Toronto? A.—I could not Say. 

Q.—What would anthracite iron made in Pennsylvania be worth? A.—TI could 
not tell the American price. We never deal in American iron at all. I think we 
have as good native iron in this country as anywhere. 


By M. Carson :— 


Q.—Are you aware that contractors within the last year have been obliged to 
- throw up contracts owing to the increase in the price of iron in our markets? A.— 
No; I am not aware of it. 

By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Are you aware that Scotch iron is imported in large quantities into the 
United States? A.—Certain brands are, I believe. 

Q.—What is the duty on iron into the United States? A—I do not know. 

Q.—Pig iron? A.—It is pretty high. It must be 40 or 50 per cent. I should 
think. ‘The Americans have got to have it. | 

Q.—If it goes into the United States and pays a high duty it is because it is 
cheap in Scotland? A.—It is produced cheaply ; and not only so, but it is a quality 
of iron we have got to have. In regard to the cost of living, to which reference has 
been made and the difference in wages to-day and some years ago, I may say that I 
can go back fifteen or twenty years. I can go back twenty five or twenty seven 
years ago as regards the prices paid in the trade and I can quote the prices then 
paid. Wages are not any more than they were in those days, and comparing the 
prices of articles to be purchased they are not nearly so good as then. I am not 
speaking more in regard to the rural distri cts, for I have worked in towns where we 
had the advantage of buying from the farmer and directly from the producers more 
than we have here. But I know from my own case in Toronto that a man, with a 
family, as I have, of six or seven, whatever economy he may use, cannot bring up his 
family respectably and live in a respectable way, and make both ends meet at the 
wages paid in our trade today. I know it for a fact. I have been here three years. 
and I cannot rub one cent against another, and I conclude that T have not lost one 
day a month through my own neglect. I heard the question asked of a witness, how 
long it would take him to build a house, It would take mea thousand years to build 
a house in Toronto, if I continued to live in a respectable way such as a workingnan 
_ 1s expected to live and bring up his family. A question was asked in regard to. 
children going to work. I have four boys. I mean to give them a fair education, 
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but the little one of my boys has been able to clothe himself. I merely mention these 
facts to show that there must be thousands of working men worse off than I am. 
By Mr. GrBson :— 

Q.—What would be the remedy? A.—Many things might be done. In the first 
place, there is speculation in land. I believe speculation in land should be stopped. 
The higher you raise the price of land the more a man will have to pay for it. If I 
have to pay a thousand dollars for a lot with fifteen feet frontage the tenant has 
ultimately to pay the price; if the price is only a few dollars the rent will be corres- 
pondingly reduced. I live in a house for which I have to pay a rental of $12 a month. 
That is more than a workingman ought to pay in this city. That is more than a 
workingman can pay in this city. It I want to live in a cheaper house, where must 
Igo? I should have to go into some back street. I believe the contractors here are 
-. building a class of houses not suitable for working men. Most of our houses are 
comfortable, I know my house is comfortable, but there is too much room for a man 
in my station; there are six rooms in my house. I could get along with less, with 
four; but the houses are constructed in such a way that if we want a house with four 
rooms we have to go into a back street and the cottages are not built so comfortably 
as the houses at a little higher rent. An improvement in building would be to erect 
double tenements as in Montreal. In that way the builders will be able to charge 
less rent because it would be a double house with two entrances and yet it would 
occupy only the same frontage as a single house. There might be four rooms 
upstairs and four down, Supposing in the case of my house there were four rooms 
upstairs and four down with two entrances, the owner might be able to claim eight 
dollars a month from each tenant; but by compelling a man to pay twelve dollars for 
one it is too much strain to impose on the man’sincome. In that way double tenements 
instead of single houses would be a benefit to workingmen, from my point of view. 

Q.—You mean that the cost of land is so high that the owners are obliged to 
charge high rent in order to pay interest on the money invested ? A.—Yes; and the 
tenant has got to pay it. One of the great causes of high rent is over-speculation. 
in land, for it is nothing but speculation. 


by iy WALSH — 


-Q.—Do you think those double tenements would be as healthy for your family ? 
A.—Yes; I believe so, for in Montreal where there are double tenements the people 
seem to be as healthy as here. 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—And larger profits accrue to the men who build them ? A.—Yes; and the 
2 tenant gets his rent cheaper. 
— Q.—Then it benefits both landlord and tenant? A.—Yes; and I may say that 
the upper tenement is as a rule preferred there. 
By Mr. Carson :— 
Q.—Do you mean that the rooms of each tenement would be on the same flat ? 
A.—Yes ; you would have to arrange it so in that case. 
By Mr. FREED :— 
Q.—What water rate do you pay on your house in Toronto ? A.—I do not pay 
the water rates; the landlord pays them, and I think they amount to ten dollars a 
year with fifty per cent off. I never was assessed for water rates, for when I have 
hired a house it has been on the agreement that the landlord shall pay those rates. 
By Mr. Kirwin :— 
Q.—But you pay them indirectly? A.—Yes. 
By Mr. GrBson :— 
Q.—I understand you to say that the rentals have increased in greater proportion 
than your wages? A.—Yes, In speaking of the price of provisions | am not able 
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to go a great way back in Toronto, but Ican give my own experience, Some 
articles have advanced and some have dropped, but taken as a whole the increase of 
wages has not corresponded with the advance in the price of goods. I do not believe 
five per cent of our trade or of any mechanical trade can save a dollar in Toronto, 
When I say that, 1 mean the building trade, the mechanical trades, and the iron 
trades. There may be some exception throughout the city, such as printers who have 
constant work the year round. No doubt there is a certain percentage who have 
work the year round. 


JouN Pizrcg, called and sworn :— 


By Mr. Argmstrone :— 


Q. What is your occupation? A—I am a machine moulder and have lived in 
Toronto for the last eighteen months. 

Q.—Have you made any study of the Factory Act that is now in existence? A.— 
No; [have not. I have read it once; I just got the loan of a copy and had to hand 
it back, so I had no chance to study it. 

Q.—You have heard the evidence of the previous witness; have you anything 
to add or any suggestion to offer to the Commission in connection with the machine 
moulding trade? A—With respect to the hours of labor I think the eight hour mo- 
vement should be carried in order to secure the half holiday, which would be a bene- 
fit to all workingmen. 

Q.—Considering a man physically do you consider that if a man works steadily 
for a month he can put in as much work in nine hours as in ten? A.—I think he 
could do so. I think so because after a certain time his strength is exhausted at the 
rate he is compelled to work at the present day, that is speaking for my own trade. 

Q.—I suppose that if a man works long hours he therefore becomes fatigued and 
is more liable to take a glass going home? A.—I have often seen that occur, for it 
helps a man along on his way home. 

Q.—You think then that long hours have a bad tendency, and tend to increase 
unsteady habits? A.—TI do. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—From the remark just made do you wish the Commission to understand 
that the Moulders Union is a less temperate body of men than other Unions in the 
city. A.—No; I do not think they are less temperate. 

Q.—Do you find the education of the poorer children, that is of children of the 
working classes, is being neglected in any way by the parents? A—That is some- 
thing I could not answer; I have no knowledge in regard to it. 

Q.—Speaking from general knowledge ? A.—Speaking from my own little ex- 
perience I think the facilities for their education are better. 


By Pie W ALSH 


Q.—Do you entirely agree with the statements made by the former witness ? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—With respects to the cost of living, the prices paid for labor and so on? A. 
—Yes, I do. 

Q.—Are the necessaries of life, in your experience, dearer? Ave you a married 
man? A.—Yes, 

Q.-—Is the price of living higher or lower than five, six or ten years ago ?— A, 
—Some things are about the same, but others are less 1 think. I think there is a 
reduction in clothing, 

(.—Boots and shoes ? A.—They are higher; that is hand made boots. 

Q.—I suppose there is very little hand made work done now ? A.—Not so much 
as formerly. 
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Q.—Have you any knowledge of the iron ring spoken of; where does it exist 
and what are its effects? A.—No; the only idea of any ring I have is the coal 
ring; that is the only ring I know of. I could not say whether there is an iron ring 


~ or not. 


Q.—Do you know what the price of iron is at the present time ? ALE Yes, 

Q.—What is the price? A.—It runs from $18.00 to $21.50. 

Q.—Which iron is $21.50? A.—A 1 American. 

Q.—What is $18.00? A.—I think it is a poor class of American iron that is. 
sold for $18.00; I forget its name. . 

Q.—Which do you use the most of ? A.—For stove plating, A 1 American. 

Q.—Is that the high priced iron? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you use any Scotch iron? A.—Not very much at the present time. 
Some years ago there was considerable used. 

Q.—Do you know the price of Scotch iron? A.—I do not. 

Q.—Do you know whether it is higher or lower than American? A.—I could 
not say. 

Q:—Would you be surprised to find that there is a big difference in the price ? 
A.—I would not be very much surprised. One is not so good an article as the other ; 
that is where the difference comes in. 

By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—Have you in your business ever used, are you using now what is called waste 
shell from the English market? A.—I have seen quite a little of that used ; about 
three years ago I saw some used. I believe it is brought from Nova Scotia, from the 
lower ports. 

Q.—I refer to the English article? A.—I have seen some here this last season.. 
I do not know whether it was from England; I judge it was. 

Q.—Has there been more used previously? A.—I could not tell. 

By Mr. Freep :— 
Q.—As a matter of fact do you know what quantity of iron is used? A.—No; it 


‘is something I do not study, except when it comes into the ladle. 


Q.-—The iron used from the United States. What is that? A.—It is classed 
as A-1 charcoal iron. 

Q—You do not use much charcoal iron in stove-making, I believe? A.—It1s 
the chief trade in which it is used. 

Q.—From what part of the United States does it come? A.—I could not tell. 

Q.—Do you use any Nova Scotian iron? A.—I have seen a little used in 
agricultural machinery. 

Q.—It is a very high quality of iron, I believe ? A.—Some of it is. I have also 
seen plenty of it sent back. 

@.—Your work is very hard work? A.—Very hard, 

Q.—When you quit your work, especially after casting, I suppose you are 
generally in a very high perspiration ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—After you have worked ten hours at your trade you have done as much as 


you are able todo? A.—About as much as I want to do for that day; sometimes, 


very often, as much as I would like to do for two days. 

Q.—When you go outside in this high state of perspiration there is, of course, a 
tendency to catch cold? A.—Yes; it has that tendency. 

Q.—And I suppose, as a result, there is a temptation to men who are not very 
strong to drop in and take a horn? A.—I do not; I can say for myself that that 1s 
something I do not care for; I do not take it at all. I can either take it or leave it 
alone. | 

Q.—If the men work shorter hours the temptation to drink would be less? A.— 
Yes; because the men would feel more vefreshed and there would be a chance to be 


better educated. 
Q.—Do you think the hard work does it, because it breaks the men down. 


physically? A.—It does. 
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().—That would be lessened if the hours were shorter ? A.—I think it would be. 

Q.—You would think that ten hours’ work at your trade is such a strain that a 
man cannot perform it without sooner or later breaking down in health? A.—I do. 
I think ten hours are really too long for a man to work when he has to work as hard 
as a moulder has, and a great many men in different trades have to work harder. 


By Mr. Kirwin :— 


Q.—At present you are receiving $13.50 a week? A.—$13.40. 

Q.—Have you sufficient confidence in yourself to say that you would be able to 
save up money enough to build yourself a decent dwelling house—not too expensive 
a house, but one that would suit a mechanic in the near future, say in fifteen years, 
when you would be able to enjoy it? A —Do you mean if I was in steady 
employment ? 

Q.—On $13.40 a week? A.—It depends on whether we sys twelve months, or 
six months work, 

Q.—1 am supposing that you work steadily right along? A.—In my own case 
I have no doubt I could, simply because there are only two of us to keep. 

Q.—How many moulders in this city own their own houses? A.—Very few to 
my knowledge. 

Q.—You think you could save up the money? A.—In fifteen years I think I 
could, if I had steady employment at that rate of wages, that is supposing the prices 
of necessaries did not go up. I would not have confidence to begin just now in 
the present condition of ‘affairs. That is why many workmen have not homes, because 
the uncertainties of trade are such that they do not have a chance to commence such 
undertakings. 


By Mr. Grsson :— 


Q.—You are not employed the year round, I understand. Do you think shorter 
hours would increase the length of time at which you would be employed during the 
year? A.—I do. 

Q.—If you had the eight hour system how much longer do-you think you would 
be employed ? A.—If we had the eight hour system it would increase the employes 
one to every ten. 

Q.—It would give employment to eleven where there are ten now employed ; 
that is, if they were working the same period? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Wi thout employing: any extra number of hands would that as regards time give 
you an additional number of hours sufficient to make up twelve months’ work in the 
year? A.—It would hardly be sufficient, because there is always one-third of our 
trade walking round looking for work. 

Q.—You mean that there is always an overplus of labor? A. s been 
so ever since the panic of 1873. According to our Union statistics ised: is always 
one-third more men than the demand. 

Q.—Have you any theory as to how that state of things could be relieved ? 
A.—The only theory I have is that a reduction of the hours of labor and the 
abolition of piece work would overcome it. 

Q.—You think that would be a remedy? A.—Yes. Where there are two men 
at present employed on piece work three men would be required if they were 
working day work. 

Q.—Could not the Union bring sufficient influence to bear to make some 
arrangement by which piece work would be abolished? A.—We could make some 
arrangement no, doubt, if we were in the majority. That however is a difficult matter, 
for the selfishness of the men will not allow it to be done. You cannot instil into the 
minds of a great many of our members to-day that day’s work is of benefit to them ; 
it is the money to which they look. So long as they can get dollars and cents they 
do not care as to the amount of work they do. 

Q.—In your trade is as fine work turned out under the piece work system as by 
day work? A.—wNo. 
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{ @—Then the piece work system in the moulding trade, as in other trades 
produces work not so good as day’s work? A.—Piece work in our trade may be 
equal as regards a few small articles, but it is not as a general rule equal to day’s 
work. Piece work has generally less by ten per cent. than day’s work. 

Q.—So the consumer does not get as good work from piece as if the products 
were turned out by day’s work ? A.—He does not get as good work because he pays 
less for piece work. 

Q.—Consequently the consumer gets his profits for less sums? A.—He gets as 
good work for his money and he pays less for it. 

Q.—He cannot get as good work for his money ? A.—He does not as a general 
rule get as good work for the money as if it were turned out by day’s work. 


Se 


{ _ Q.—Then it would be in the general public interest to support you in your 
_ endeavors to have piece work abolished? A.—Just so. 

_  Q.—Because the consumer would get better work for his money? A.—Better 
value tor his money. 

4 

q 

4 Toronto, Wednesday, November 30th. 

y W. H. Howuanp, Toronto, called and sworn. 

4 By Mr. Frrrp :— 

gy Q.—You are Mayor of Toronto? A.—Yes. 
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Q.—This is your second term in the mayor’s chair? A.—Yes. 
—- Q—You'have been a resident of Toronto fora great many years? A,—82 or 
| 33 years. 
Q.—As mayor, you come in contact with the poor of Toronto to a great extent? 
A.—Not only as mayor, but for the last eleven years I have been working among 
_ them as a matter of love, and I have a very considerable knowledge of their ways, 
their difficulties and circumstances. 
: Q.—Are there large numbers of people in Toronto requiring assistance? A,— 
_ They require assistance trom only two causes as a general rule, excepting extreme 
cases of misfortune, or cases where widows are left with large families. The first 
_ cause is, of course, drinking, and the second cause is the sending out to this country 
_ of people who are unsuited to make a living here—the sending out of great numbers 
of people who have got the poor-house taint, and who never will work or do any 
~ good anywhere. 

Q.—By whom are these people sent out? A.—They are sent out in various 
ways. Up to the last two or three years our government machinery was very 
largely used for the purposes of relieving the poor-houses—not with their consent, 
but their machinery was perverted from its original intention and used in that way. 
Then, colonies have been sent, out from time to time, with the kind intention of help- 
ing people in different districts. For instance there was a colony of a poor class sent out 
from some of the towns in Ireland some years ago; they are nearly all to be traced 
here at the present time, and to a large extent they have remained a charge on the 
people of this country. 

1 Q.—Would you rather give us a narrative respecting these people, or have us 
ask questions? A.—Just according to your judgment. | 
; Q.—Then perhaps you had better give us a narrative? A.—As a visitor of the 
House of Industry, I kept coming across a class of people from a certain place in 
Ireland; they were thoroughly unsuited for this country; they had been under the 
poor-house system very largely; they were demoralized, and all the spring was taken 
out of them for honest or faithful work. In the same way there has been progress- 
ing for sometime an immigration from England from the different poor-house 
Unions. You can trace them in particular streets; you come across a family at one 
_ time, sent out by certain poor-houses, or given means to come out. I have met 
several cases of that kind. For instance in East London they are now sending out 
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families, and you cannot help being sorry for them, because they sent out people 
with large families—eight or nine children, and sometimes more. It makes you feel 
that the children might have a chance, but the parents are unsuitable; having no 
courage, or pluck, or hope, they drop at once into the old habit of depending on 
chance work or assistance. They had been so much in the habit of getting help from 
others that they do not think of being able to help themselves; in fact they are a 
helpless immigration. In a great many cases they are chosen with some judgment: 
as fur as personal habits are concerned; many of those Hast London people that I 
have met with are not dissipated people, but they are corrupted with the poor-house 
character. 

Q.—They don’t know how to help themselves? A.—They have not got any 
spirit; they are absolutely helpless. 

Q.—Admitting this to be an evil can you suggest anything? A.—I think we 
should adopt the Amevican principle, which would prevent them being sent. [I think 
we should stop helpless people who are going to suffer—stop them at the border. 
In this country the climate produces more suffering than in the old country, and I 
don’t think it is fair to send out to us people, known to be paupers, and that we can- 
not make men of. J should be sorry to limit a class of immigration of which there 
was uny chance or hope—such as young men, or those children that Dr. Bernardo 
and others are training. It is very wonderful how such as these fit themselves to: 
the country and become a good population. 

Q.—lIs that remark made from your own observation? A.—lIt is feom my obser- 
vation and from the evidence in the books of the agencies. And, mind you, many are 
sent out by the poor-law Union who have nobody to look after them, and I think 
that that is a very poor and wicked way of sending them out. They are sent out; 
somebody agrees to find them a place; they are put into a place, but if they are not 
well placed they drift back to the street. Some of them do well, but it is a wicked- 
ness and a hardship to send them out in this way. But when they take the children 
and train them a year or more in England and get them into regular habits, clothe 
them properly and bring them out and put them in the hands of their own agents 
who place them in carefully selected farm houses where they are visited regularly 
by the agent, and in case of the child not being suited he can be taken back to the. 
home and then sent out again, and even in cases of extreme unsuitability can be sent 
back to the old country—it seems to me that that immigration is a valuable immi- 
gration. 

Q.—That is the immigration of which I have been afraid and I am much pleased 
to hear a better account of it than I feared we would get from you? A.—I might 
suggest to the Commission that they should make enquiry of these agents. There 
ave a number of these institutions in London, such as Dr. Barnardo’s and others, and 
there is one old philanthropic institution which has been sending out people for 
twelve or thirteen years, although nobody hears anything about it. Their reports 
from Canada are almost always favorable; and I think there is also a Scotch one, 
besides the one at Belleville. As to the Scotch homes I forget the name of the gentle- 
man who manages them; you don’t often hear his name, but he manages them very 
carefully and brings out hundreds and places them with farmers. There is a Roman 
Catholic system which is very well managed and has its head quarters in Hamilton. 
I have not come across, in working amongst the children in Toronto, but one boy so 
far in connection with any work that we have had here that was on the street; that 
is of boys who came through these agencies. I come across those who are sent out 
by the poor-law Unions; they have some agent to find the first place and then that 
is the end of it, and I believe there are some places in which children have been 
really turned out on the street. I cannot prove it, but I have strong suspicions of it. 

Q.—Are not the agents of these homes interested in sending favorable reports ? 
A.—Well, get the books; they cannot cook the books. I think I know every boy 
in the city whois not in very good shape; they come to me, or I see them somewhere. 

Q—Do you believe in the law ot heredity? A.—I am not entirely a believer in 
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it, though, of course I believe it affects them physically’ But my experience with 
children is that if they are taken at the right time they can be saved from crime. 
That is the way you can get them. Of course there are exceptions to everything, 
but | am speaking of the general principle, and my experience with children has 
been exceedingly favorable, when they are taken and handled in anything like a 
careful, kindly and intelligent way. I donot believe it is necessary that any chiid 
should be a criminal as a child; and if you get a child up to seventeen ov eighteen 
in a good line the chances are strongly in favor of his getting on. 

@.—You think that, setting aside the higher law of humanity and putting it on 
the narrow gronnd of the good of the country, this immigration of the boys of whom 
we are now speaking is good? A.—TI do. I tell you another thing about these 
children: it is the general estimation that they are children taken altogether out of 
bad homes, but that is not the case. In a country densely populated like the Old 
Country there is an immense class of people who, from age, poverty or the death of 
the bread-winner, are very poor and miserable, but who are perfectly respectable, 
and the children are right down at that point that they become part of the miserable 
poorhouse class unless they are dealt with. Now, a large proportion of the children 
taken charge of in these homes are of this class, and | think many of them are the 
finest children I ever saw in my life—children who have come out in that way. You 
find that the majority of these children are very much liked in the homes they come 
to in this country; | know that the people get very fond of them. I forgot to 
mention Miss McPherson’s Home at Stratford. 

Q.—And Miss Rye’s? A.—Miss Rye’s, I think, is for girls; but I think Miss 
MacPherson’s is for boys. If you have a session at Belleville and Stratford, go 
right into the places where they have been working a long time and summon the 
farmers in the neighborhood; I think it would be a good thing. I have not done 
that. myself; I have only met particular cases; but that is my judgment, as far as 
I have had opportunities of learning. 

Q.—Have you anything further to add on that point? A—There is another 
class. It often happens in the Old Country when a man is getting a little past work, 
when he begins to be a little bit of a charge, though he may never bave been on the 
poor list; but he is not quite so able to make his living—people of this class are 
helped out to this country by private funds. This class are move helpless still. I 
do not say that we have any right absolutely to exclude anybody that can make a 
living, but, at the same time, this is a hard country for helpless people for physical 
and other reasons, and they should not come here; it is more cruel to bring them 
here than to leave them. 

Q.—You think it is not right to load us with the paupers of other countries ? 
A.—Yes: and, besides, in this country they are far more helpless and suffer more 
than at home, because of our climate. 

Q.—It is an injury to the people and a wrong to us? A.—Certainly; the 
economic feature of it does not require discussion, I think. 

Q.—Now, as to the class known as newsboys in Toronto, are they mostly immi- 
grant boys or native boys? A.—Well, you could get that information better from 
the newsboys’ institution. My opinion is, that they ave neglected children, some of 
them the children of widows trying to earn a little; but the majority are neglected 
children, and it is ruinous to a boy to become a newsboy, in nine hundred and ninety- 
nine cases out of a thousand. When I was in Chicago the other day, I saw many of 
these boys; they all knew me. There are several runaways among them, and they 
asked me to see their parents here. I found them respectable working people 
earning their livings, except in one case where the man was a drinking man though a 
good mechanic. They told me that their boys were all right until they began to 
sell newspapers on the street at eleven and twelve o’clock at night, but then they got 
demoralized. J met a number of those boys and they weie all alike in that respect. 
My judgment is, that if we were really paternal in our management of childycn, 


they would not be allowed to be on the streets at late hours at night doing any \~ 


business of that kind. 
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Q.—Would you advise a law by which the police would be permitted to drive 
these boys home after a certain hour? A.—It does not require police; the school 
system could be so simply extended to do it all that the wonder is that it is not done. 
In Glasgow the school system is a paternal one. The chairman of the school 
board goes into these districts and has the parents and children come before him and 
he enquires into their mode of living, and so on, and if any cause prevents them from 
going to school he gets it removed some way. The system, as I said, is paternal, 
put the authorities take a great deal of trouble. I have, with some trouble, persuaded 
our Police Commission that the great bulk of our petty crime has been committed by 
boys just in this way. I persisted in bringing it before the board until they consented 
to allow a suitable policeman to be put on duty for thirty days, to go about in plain 
clothes and try to break up these gangs of boys who assemble on the streets. 

Q.—You are ex-officio a police commissioner? A.—Yes. The result has been 
that we have broken up twenty of these gangs, ranging from five to twenty-tive. 
They were systematically organised as a general thing, the head of the gang being a 
boy who was convicted once or twice before the Police Court. They were 
systematic gangs, organised for all kinds of mischief, and in a great many cases they 
indulged in petty stealing. He has succeeded in breaking them up, and it has made 
an immense difference already. In some cases the parents were got to send the boys 
to school or to work, and now the Commission has made an order that this shall be 
done regularly once a month or as often as necessary. I am satisfied that in every 
city a large portion of the petty crime is done by these boys, and you would be sur- 
prised at the perfect organization they have amongst themselves for the purpose of 
discussing and planning how to carry out their mischief. At first there were one or 
two things that struck me very strongly. One of them was the way in which 
every window in a vacant house would be broken, and I found that it was one of 
their plans to assemble together by a pre-concerted arrangement, armed with stones, 
and with one volley they would break every window in the house, and then they were 
off like a shot. There is no such thing as a boy being really criminal at heart until 
he gets to be about thirteen or fourteen ; it is all surface depravity up to that time; . 
and I don’t believe in the necessity of allowing boys to go to the devil at all if they 
are properly managed ; I think its a sheer waste, the result of bad government and 
bad management. 

Q—What proportion of the boys in Toronto do you think are absolutely home- 
less? A.—I don’t know that you could say that of any boy. There is a certain 
number who are regular residents of the Newsboys’ Lodgings. There was a boy in 
my office yesterday, an incurably bad boy you might say, because we have not got 
the machinery to cure such cases just now. He is between thirteen and fourteen; he 
moves about from place to place; he has been helped several times to work, but he 
will not stay at work. He should have been taken care of and dealt with before 
being allowed to drift down into criminal life. That boy may be called homeless, but 
it is by his own determination, 

Q.—Boys cannot be sent to the Penetanguishene Reformatory, unless they are 
actually convicted of crime? A.—wNo. | 

Q.—Do you think that a reformatory for boys not convicted of crime would be a 
good institution? A.—Do you know the principle of our industrial school ? 

Q.—Well, perhaps, it would be as well for you to state it, so that we may get it 
on the record? A.—I have been convinced all the way through that it is a wrong 
principle to treat boys as criminal under any circumstances, that there is no necessity 
for it, and that a child should be treated as a child, and on an altogether different 
system from the one we pursue. Now, our industrial school is modelled on the~ 
English system, and the particular point about it is this—that there is nothing in the 
world about it that has the prison taint. If, we have ourselves a boy who is unman- 
ageable we send him to the strictest boarding-school that we can find, the one having 
the best manager. That is what we do for our own boys, because we have the means 
to pay a couple of hundred dollars a year for it. But the workingman cannot do 
that; he has no play ground near his house, and when the mother is busy in the 
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house, and the father is at his work, the boy is on the street, subject to bad influences 
until he gets unmanageable. The parents cannot manage him; they have not the 


time nor the opportunity to get him really under control. Now, to say that that 
_ boy becomes a criminal, and is to be treated as a criminal, because he commits an 
offence against the law—to send him to a place with the criminal taint—under such 
circumstances is simply an outrage. The principle of the industrial school is nothing 
- moré nor less than a compulsory boarding-school, attached to our school system, for 
_ boys who are unmanageable ; and if the parents cannot pay the expense the munici- 
_ pality paysit. Ifthey can pay, they do so, so that they are not under any obligations to 
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themunicipality. Now, that institution has got no cells and no bars over its windows ; 
it has not even a high fence around it—the fence is one, which when I was a boy I 


could have jumped over with arunning jump. There is nothing in the world about 


it which would prevent a boy from escaping, if he tried. Of course, they do escape 
we have had four cases. Of course, if they went as far as Japan we 


- would get them back. One got as far as Sarnia, and «nother as far as Point Edward ; 


f 


a third was found in the city, but we got them all back. One of them came back 
from his mother’s home. They are not put in cells, they have no criminal treat- 
ment; they are treated as you would treat boys in school. If it is necessary to give 


y 


- them the strap, they get it, though there is but little of that. At first when a boy is 
brought before the Police Court, instead of being brought up in the open Court he is 


taken to the judge’s room. The judge talks with him, and has a talk with the 
parent; he looks into the case, finds out from the parents what the fault is, and what 


_ they think about it, and if he thinks it is wise to do so he simply writes an order to 
_ the school, and they take the boy, and keep him for five years, if necessary. There 
~ is one boy that we have already restored to his parents. He had simply got uncon- 
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trollable, and lost his head and judgment, and when he had been there for three 
months the home feeling was restored. The parents were living in rather a bad 
neighborhood ; they moved to a better neighborhood, and the boy was taken back to 
them, and now he is as good a boy as any. He would have been ruined if he had 
been sent to a jail or handled in that way. Therefore, I say it is an outrage to treat 
boys as criminal, when you can answer every purpose in that way. 

Q.—It does answer the purposes? A.—Yes; I wish you could go out to Mimico 
and see it. At present we do not teach them with any intention of teaching them 
trades. My theory is that we have too many in the different trades in the city now, 
but there is any amount of land in this country and we take the boys and teach the 
great majority of them, who are physically suitable, so that they may be useful to 
farmers. They are taught so that they can do anything about a tarm, the handling 
of horses, sowing, planting, the use of implements, simple carpentering work, 


-mending harness, so that when we give the boy out to a farmer he finds him posted 


in the very things he wants. There will not be any trouble in placing them and 
eventually they will be holding land of their own and we will have good citizens 
manutactured out of so-called bad boys. You would be surprised at the work these 
boys are able to do under the carpenter’s instructions; they are so quick and clever 
that they require less teaching than you have any idea of. Our theory is that in the 
common schools we have no education which is worth anything which does not 
educate a boy perfectly. We should train him to use his mind, his hand and his eye 
together and when you thoroughly train him to do that, when he is turned out, he 
will be able to learn any trade, and will not be merely stuffed up like the boys we 
are turning out of the public schools. They are taken away from school at twelve 
or thirteen when they have just education enough to fit them to be shop men or book 
keepers or something of that kind. By our system we are raising a miserable class 
of this kind of whom we have a superabundance already, a class whose wages are 
very low. There are married men who are working as book keepers and in other 


- occupations of that kind, who have large families who get perhaps seven dollars : 


week and some even four or five dollars a week. They are educated to a point which 


just makes them unfit to go into manual occupations and they go into callings where 


they have almost to starve for the rest of their lives. 
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Q.—Is that not due to a false idea of gentility rather than to defective education ? 
A.—Yes; but the proper thing is to teach every boy at school a manual training; I 
don’t mean to teach him a trade but to teach him to use his mind, his eye, and his 
hand together. Most of the boys when they come out of school have fingers so clumsy 
that they are good for nothing. I was at the manual training school at Chicago; it is 
rather more of an aristocratic institution; the boys who come out of it become foremen 
and managers of work, but it has been very successful. They are now starting an 
ordinary high school in that way but they do not go far enough. They teach some 
of the boys in this way; they take an ordinary class and begin with, say, a block of 
pine wood; they are asked about it, its nature, where it grows, the purposes to which | 
it can be applied, and soon. Then they are taught to draw mortices on a blackboard ; 
after which they go toa bench and are taught to do the work themselves and you 
would be surprised at the results which are attained. This is on the principle of 
complete training but it is not trade training, because | am convinced that you have 
to go back to the old system of manual training, the old guild system, to some extent, 
not only to get men to learn their trade properly but to give them a better opinion 
of labor and to remove silly objections to manual training. I might illustrate that 
from our own experience. I was not inclined to be a very quiet boy when I was. 
young, and when I was at Upper Canada College I took a fancy for printing and it 
was not long before I had a good stock of everything connected with printing. I 
used to put in all my spare time working at it and knowing the number of boys of 
my time who went to the dogs I am certain that made a great difference to me. 
I believe it was of enormous value to me, and I think that interesting boys in these: 
things will have the best practical effect in keeping their minds off the things which 
will injure them-—to say nothing of the more material benefits they will receive. ; 

Q.—I will ask you to refer back for a moment. You spoke of these gangs of 
boys; were they made up to any extent of the newsboys ? A.—No; I don’t think so. 
To give you an idea of how these boys get hold of the training of the common school 
I will mention the case of one little fellow of about thi:teen. He had been up many 
times before the police magistrate who however looked upon it as ridiculous to bring 
him up—he was very small for his age an] he used to turn him off. That boy was 
a pertect little thief. I have often seen him with a string of school boys at his heels 
watching around the fruit stores and teaching these schoolboys to steal. We bring 
betore the police court in Toronto about a thousand girls and boys every year and 
these children are in touch with the children of our public schools. Now it is all 
wrong. It is marvellous how these boys follow a leader; they go through a regular 
process of electing a leader. . 

Q.—There are natural leaders of boys, just as there are of men? A.—Yes ; and 
they generally lead them through some gratification or through some bold leadership 
in mischief. 

Q.—This school at Mimico might be called a primary technical school? A.— 
That would not be a bad term for it. 

Would you carry the technical education of the ordinary schools further than 
that? A—No; I would not. My theory is—and I think it will eventually work 
into practice—that we have to go back to the guild system in order to determine the 
education of apprentices. If you are to have first class workmen you must have a 
definite system of apprenticeship and carry it out. ; 

Q.—Are not the conditions of production so changed that these old conditions 
of apprenticeship are no longer useful? A—No; I don’t think so. I don’t think 
there ever was a better system than the old craft system by which you determine 
exactly an apprentice system so that men could not be considered workmen until 
they have gone through a certain training. I will not go into the particulars but 
I am satistied that it has got to be done. The main difficulty now between work- 
men and employers is that boys are engaged as workmen and take the place of 
skilled labor the result being that it is unjust to skilled labor and does not give us 
first class workmen, 

Q.—Weuld there be economy in employing skilled and therefore dearer labor 
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rather than employing unskilled and therefore cheaper workmen? A.—I think the 
_ best is always the cheapest; that has always been my experience. It is always 
cheap to employ a thoroughly skilled man; he looks to the consequences, and even 
if he is only to make a hole in a wall he looks further to see if it will lead to other 
damage. . 

~~ Q—You would not employ a bricklayer to carry a hod? A.—No. It would 
not be wise to do so. 


t 


Mi Q.—Then in any craft you would not require a skilled laborer to do unskilled 


: : : ; 
work? A.—No ; certainly not; it would be a waste of time and good material. 


4 Q.—If there was any kind of a law forbidding an employer to put unskilled 
workmen at rough work you would say that would be a hardship on the employer? 
A.—If I were to answer that you would probably get me into some technical position 
i in which I would not be very strong. 
= Q—No ; I confine myself to general principles? A.—Well, the general principle 
is that work is of a kind either requiring skilled labor or not. The case of a brick- 
layer carrying a hod is a clear one. It does not require .a bricklayer to carry a hod, 
and in anything connected with carpenters’ work if there are rougher portions to be 
done by apprentices, those apprentices should be called on to do it, but they should 
do it under a system which trains them to be skilled men. The result is simple in 
its effects; you will always have men going through, but you will have skilled work- 
men. You will always have enough labor under a proper system, within scope of the 
guilds, to do anything which would not require the time of the men, who could be 
put at more valuable work. 

Q.—Referring again to technical schools, do you think that technical education 
should properly be taught in the common schools? A.—You understand just how 
- far I carried that idea just now. You cannot educate boys to be fit for tradesmen’s 
or workmen’s positions in the common schools. But this manual training | speak of 

would be simply part of his education; he would be receiving that training which 
would make him a perfect man, That training would be common, perhaps, to 
twenty different occupations; it would be necessary to fit the boy for any one of 
them. Just as we are giving in our common schools a certain intellectual and moral 
training, we should give the pupil also a certain manual training, which will make 
him more facile, take away his objections to manual labor, and give him an interest 
in it. In the Old Country, I believe they are pursuing a capital plan with regard to 
apprentices, and the result is that they are getting capital workmen. 
— Q—You would combine primary technical education with ordinary public school 
education? A.—Yes, I would; I think our public schools are terribly imperfect at 
present. They are turning out bookkeepers and shopmen; training men into labor 
of that kind where they are not needed, and are not productive to themselves or the 
community. They are destroying good workmen by destroying an interest in the 
very things they should take an interest in. 
—You think the common school education should take into account, more than 
_it now does, the actual lives of the people in the way of educating them for the actual 
battle of life? A.—Yes; I think’so. I would make no exception; I would make 
every boy go through this manual training. 

Q.—Familiar with the use of tools? A.—I would have his mind, his eye, and his 
hand trained together—made a perfect man, who can apply himself either physically 
or mentally. Of course in some countries, Austria for instance, everybody has to 

acquire a trade; I believe the Emperor of Austria is a tinsmith, for instance, and I see 
no reason why we should not have that system here. 

¥ Q.—Have you a pretty general knowledge of the homes of the poorer people of 

‘i ‘Toronto? A.—Yes. 

~. Q.—You have visited them? A.—Yes. | 

a Q.—Do you think they are as good as could be expected for people in their cir- 

_ cumstances, or is there room for improvement in thatrespect? A.—Do you mean in 

_ the character of the houses ? 

—- Q.~Yes, the character of the houses first? A.—Well, there is very little system. 
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about the character of the houses; in any new place they build according to the 
fancy or idea of the builder, and many of them are built by the men themselves. 
What we know now of sanitary necessities was hardly known at all when many of 
them were built. 

Q.—Are they large enough ? Do they give the people sufficient air space? A.— 
I don’t think the old ones do. I think the houses now being built, such as the rows 
of cottages you see in the newer districts of the city, are better; they are being built 
with high basements, good first floors and in somé cases rooms above. There is com- 
fortable accommodation accompanied with good drainage and generally a piece of 
land behind them. I think there is another thing in which our Government should 
be more paternal. or instance, in St. John’s ward you will find houses built in front 
and then others are built in at the back end, the result being that there is no 
space or air room and they are very unwholesome. Many of these rear buildings are 
taken advantage of for bad purposes, especially when they fall into the hands of land- 
lords, as they are very profitable. Ofcourse originally the additions were made when 
poor people managed to run up a little cottage and draw some revenue from them, 
but now they are largely falling into the hands of people who own a number of houses, 
and the system is wrong in every way. It is also wrong to put two or three families 
into these small houses of two or three stories, forinstance. I think the whole ques- 
tion of artisans’ dwellings should be as much under Government inspection as factories, 
and I think there should be prompter methods of dealing with cases where people are 
being crowded together to their injury and, in many cases, their positive destruction. 
It has taken us nearly a year to get rid of one lodging house of bad reputation here 
and one in which hundreds of children have been ruined. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— ' 


Q.—Have these places different entrances? A—This was an old and a large 
house, originally a sort of mansion house with one entrance. | 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—How many rooms would one family have in these houses? A.—In some 
cases only one. I think that is the case, but, of course, I have not been enquiring 
particularly, but have mentioned these things as they came into my mind. I have 
heard of many cases where decent people were in two small rooms—decent people 
but they were being injured physically by being in such close quarters. I think that 
artisans’ dwellings require rigid inspection for their protection. I do not say that we 
should have buildings which would increase the rents too much, as they are now too 
large under present wages, but I think the inspection should be such that all really 
dangerous and unsuitable places, the number of houses on one lot, and all that sort of” 
thing, should be covered by Government supervision.. You never can depend on city 
machinery for things of that kind. 

Q.—Would it be possible to educate the people themselves as to the care of their 
homes and the securing of better sanitary conditions ? A.—I think so, but you don’t 
know how helpless they are. Houses just now are scarce and a man is given very 
short time to complain, I have never had a complaint since I have been in the city 
and yet I know hundreds of houses that should be complained of. Here, say, is a 
house at a rental of'six dollars a month ; it is not suitable but the tenants cannot afford. 
to pay more and if they complain they either get the rent advanced or they are turned 
out. They are not in a position to complain. 

Q.—The people are afraid of their landlords? A.—Well, they are not in a posi- 
tion to complain; they will tell them that if they don’t want it they had better go. 

Q.—How.could a landlord turn them out? A.—Well, they are only monthly 
tenants. 

By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—Do I understand you to say that the landlords boycott their tenants ? Aad 
I would not say that, but very naturally a case of that kind would get about. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—It is the law of supply and demand ? A.—If a troublesome tenant came to: 
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me and complained and I went to the sanitary office and there was a row I tell you 


that tenant would have a hard time. I have very often taken the responsibility 
myself and I have told the inspector to say that I have sent him or otherwise there 
would be trouble, if they thought a complaint had been sent in. Of course when a 
person complains of the house next to him it makes it comparatively easy, but it 
would be an injury to the tenant if it were done in such a way that he would be 
suspected of complaining. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q.—What advance has there been in the rate of rent in last few years ? A.—I 
cannot give you that though I could ascertain very easily. A real estate agent could 
give you the figures from year to year. 

(.—Have you any knowledge of the position occupied in shops by shop girls ? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—Are they over worked or badly treated? A.—I think they do more than 
you or I coulddo. I know I could not stand in these shops from eight o’clock 
in the morning until closing hour as they do. 

Q.—Are they required to stand? A.—Yes. 

Q.—<Are no seats provided. A.—I know of none, but they may be provided. I 
am perfectly certain that you or I would break down under it, and they do break 
down; sometimes they drop down behind the counters. 

Q.—Is that within your knowledge? A.—Yes. 

Q.—If they sit down at their work are they fined ? A—TI could not say. 

Q.—Do you know what pay they get? A.—Yes; they get from one dollar a 
week, upwards ; there are some as low as one dollar when they come in. 

@.—And after they get experience ? A.—After experience they get up to good 
wages—from three to six dollars would be the average, according to their skill. Of 
course there is a much larger supply than demand but the whole question of female 
labors is one which should also be under government supervision as a helpless class. 
They are a helpless class. For instance to give you an idea of the effect, or what I _ 
consider to be the effect of the present system of competition for work. Jam only 
giving this from general information gathered in various ways ; I do not mention it 
as happening in any particular shop or implying that it is the case with 
any particular person here. A sewing woman is taking shirts to make, for 
example, and getting so much for them. She goes into the establishment and 
says, “I want you to give me some work.” She is told that they have plenty of 
workers and that they must keep their own people going; however after some 
conversation she asks what price they will give and they arrange to send her a lot 
at such a price—a lower price than they have been paying. It is human nature and 
business nature for that to be done and it is undonbtedly done and the result is that 
when the regular worker comes in she has to take that price or she will not get the 
work. Now these are cases which happen and I think there should be a limit to the 
prices at which work should be given out to helpless people. Ihave seen things of | 
that kind which would make your blood boil. Look at the east end of London 
where it is carried on to such an extent, where there have been so many visitations, 
where the prices are so much reduced, and see what awful misery there is. The 
same thing will work out here unless there is government protection for helpless 
classes. | 
Q.—Would you have the Government fix the price? A.—Yes; I would have 
them fix a price below which no one would venture to give out the work to helpless _ 
classes. Men can take care of themselves, but a woman looking for bread tor her 
children cannot do it; girls cannot do it; they have no friends and they have just to 
submit and take what they get. There is no question about the necessity for protec- 
tion ofthat kind. You may say that the work would not be done and they may say 


‘that it ean be brought in from a foreign country. I was in the City of St. John and 


I saw a beautiful mantle with something which I think was a kind of fur around the 
collar and cuffs, and they told me they could sell them at one dollar apiece. They 
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were made in the Hast End of London, and of course the women who made them 
made a portion of their living at something else. I would not allow a dollar’s worth 
- of such goods to come into the country; I would put a prohibitory duty on them. 

Q.—Do you believe that. the under payment of these women draws them into 
prostitution? A.—I have only got to answer this—that a good woman will die first, 
but there ave a great Many unfortunate girls, who are young and careless and like 
pleasure and who have not had a good training, who are under the influence of 
temptation, with possibly starvation, in spite of the best work they can do. It is 
only too possible; Ido not see how it can be avoided with the temptation it offers 
for an easy living. We have been dealing with this question of prostitution in this 
city differently fiom the way in which it has been dealt with anywhere else, by the 
breaking up of these houses. I may say that I always send an officer before, telling 
them that if they will take up decent work, or if they will go to any home, we will 
get homes for them, but that they must stop that kind of life. There bas never been 
a case of breaking up a house of the kind without a notice of that sort. Of course 
many have accepted the offer and we have sent them home or helped them and a 
great deal of good is done; but many have gone away from the city, feeling that 
under such a system they would go away sometime anyway. But it is rooted 
laziness which is the great difficulty with those who are really prostitutes. Their 
laziness becomes a matter of education and training; they have led a lazy life for 
such a time that they become unfitted for industry. Take a girl when she first 
begins and there may be some hope for her; she might overcome the tendency to 
laziness, but with those tendencies to laziness and idleness, of course it is almost 
a certainty that she will drift into such courses. 

Q.—Do shop girls and sewing girls generally live with their parents, or are they 
alone? A.—Many of them come from the country or from other places and as far as 
I meet them, I have a wonderful respect for them. It is wonderful how they fight a 
hard battle and get on, and how honestly and decently they live. I have known 
hundreds of them and it is wonderful what a superior class they are and how faith- 
fully they do endure and work on. I know that the percentage in this city that fall 
every year cannot be very large; I do not think it is very large because we would 
feel it in the recruiting of the regular class. We find the same women to a large 
extent coming under our notice, and coming into the court. We had a case actuall 
within our knowledge where a girl of thirteen was brought up and sent to the Mercer 
Institution; she got along there very nicely, but when she got out, she went home to 
her mother who actually sold her again. Of course in such homes as that, children 
must be bad, and there is where we get a large recruiting ground for that class. 

Q.—Have you any knowledge to what extent working men own their houses’ in 
Toronto? A.—I think that up to the last few years, toa very considerable extent 
and I think if you reach the foundation, as to the people who own buildings in Toronto, 
they have nearly all been working men originally. The great majority of the buil- 
dings here have been built from wealth right from the hand. 

Q.—Is the ability on the part of the mechanic to own a house less than it formerly 
was? A.—Certainly; property has increased in value so much and they have to go 
further away, though of course the street car system has stretched out. I was 
surprised to find in our new addition to the city, about four miles away, sO many 
mechanics going out to and from their work, at a place where they have a mile anda 
half to walk to the street cars, 

Q.—It is a question of distance and not of actual increase in the value of pro- 
perty ? A.—It is a question of increase in value anywhere within reasonable reach. 
We used to have a dense population all through these streets here in this part of the 
city but now you will notice, these old houses are being pulled down and fine ware- 
houses and other buildings are going up; it is the old question of'a crowded population. 
But take a man who has been living here anywhere south of Queen street, as many 
working men used to do, and when you get property assessed at $100 a foot it walks 
into his wages, though of course he can sell it. 

Q.—And car fares, of course, cost a considerable sum? A.—Yes quite an item. 
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One of the things I hope for when whe get our street car system into our own hands 
js to get it down and remove that difficulty to some extent. In four years we have 
‘the right of becoming the owners of the car system. I think we should continue to 
own the road bed and lease the right to run upon it at a certain rate of fare which 
should be much lower than it is. The rate is now four and five cents, but I think by 
‘using other motive power than horses and so on we can bring it down to at least one 


half of that. 


James Bore, Iron Founder, Toronto, called and sworn :— 

By Mr. FREED :— 
Q.—How many men do you employ? A.—About two. | 
. Q.—Do you make any particular class of castings ? A—AI kinds, just jobbing 
| work. 
‘ Q.—Do you know very much about wages paid to moulders? A.—I think I 
- ghould do. TI have been a journeyman for forty years in this country and the old 
> country. 
4 Q.—How long did you work as a journeyman in Toronto? A.—About eight 
years. | 
ca Q—Did you receive the ordinary wages that were going while you were a 
ne journeyman, or did you do better than that 2? A—No, I just received the Union wages. 
44 Q.—Do you think that a journeyman can save money out of his wages? A.—Yes. 
It all depends on the circumstances in which in which he is situated. What one 
- men would think necessaries another would think were not, and he would save the 
money. I suppose this enquiry is as to the rates of wages and the working man’s 
‘condition, The reason they join the Union is to better their condition, but there 
are very few men who say they are paid enough for the work they do. 

Q.—Did you know any of your fellow workmen who saved money ? A.—There 
are many in every class who out of a dollar a day would save money. 
»~ Q—Did you know whether those men who save money deprive themselves of 
the absolute necessities of life or many comforts? A.—Since I have had what IL 
consider the necessary comforts of life I have saved the most money. That is a 
_ matter varying with different people’s opinions. 
os Q.—Difference of opinion as to what constitutes the necessaries of life? A.—Yes. 

What you would consider necessaries of life, I would not; and that money I would 
‘save, if I was so inclined. 

Q.—Did you save the money with which you entered into business or did you 
get it in other ways? A.—So far as that is concerned I am not particular who 
knows. In every new country the trouble is that men go into business on too small 

capital and have either to beat their creditors or grind it out of the men. That is 
what I know to be the fact ; but what money I got I certainly worked for. 

; Q.—Do you know of any reason why other moulders, as industrious and energetic 

as you were and having the same prudence, could not have been as successful as you 
were? A.—If another man had done everything I did and we had the same number 
in family, he would be the same as [ am. 

Q.—Have you an ordinary family to maintain ? AJ do not understand your 
“way of arguing. If a man did everything I did, if he had the same income and the 
same outlay, he must be in the same position. You mean I suppose that if you both 
‘got the wages and he didas he liked with his money and I did the same, I might have 
‘a hundred dollars ahead and he might not? 

Q.—What I mean is this; had you any extraordinary advantages ? A.—TI had 

‘the Union wages, for I could take nothing less according to the rules of all Unions. 
_ You may obtain as much more as possible but you cannot take less than $2.40 a day 
or whatever the sum might be. Some men might consider themselves worth more, 

but a line has to be drawn between the man and the boss, and it is agreed that he is 
worth at least so much. 
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Q.—Taking one year and another, about how many days’ work in the year can. 


a moulder get in Toronto? A,—At stove plate moulding (I never worked at that, 
it is too hard for any human being to work at) a man could not possibly work more 
than four days a week in summer, because the work would be all out of him -by 
Thursday if he did the quantity of work he is supposed to do. 

Q.—Are you taking about week’s work? A,—No, about piece work. For day’s 
work in a good shop, where the workman has a good deal of skill, it is the same as 
all other classes of work. 

Q.—Do you know of any moulders who have saved money ? A.—I know a good 
lot who have not. We do not know everybody’s business; [ could not attempt to 
say, because I am sure I could not tell, Some people think I am well off, but I know 
my own business best, and if I were I would not work to-day. I might go into a 
shop where there were twenty men and the one I thought had not a dollar might be 
the one best off. . 

Q.—Do you know many moulders who have bought houses for them selves ?: A.— 
I know many have bought houses, but I think somebody else belongs to them. 

Q.—Do you think ten hours for a moulder is too long ? A.—I have thought that 
ever since I started to work and all arguments have never turned me from my 
Opinion. 

Q.—Are the sanitary conditions of the foundries in Toronto good, bad or indif. 
ferent? A.—There are very few moulders who think anything about it; they think 
about it just as much as I think of being President of the United States. He does 
not care what the sanitary conditions of the shops are; he goes out for a cha nge and 
to get out of a little work—I have done it myself. Pevhaps the sanitary conditions 
are not quite what they should be, but the men do not think so much about that as 
getting shorter hours and more money. They can put up with the former. In my 
Opinion, there is much ground for complaint in the matter as regards the buildings: 
It is harder for the stove plate-moulders because there is extreme heat and dust, 
and the shops, even the new ones, are not built high enough to carry these away. A 
man who comes out of the foundry in summer is more dead than alive; in fact, he 
does not look like a man and does not feel like one; I could not wok a horse in 
that way. 

Q:—Are castings taken out of the sand the same night? A—That is small 
castings, because there is a certain amount of steam in the sand, and if they do not 
cool quickly they would rust by the next morning. That is where the advantages is 
in the old country ; the men have not to work so hard. 

Q.—Do other persons there take the castings out of the sand? A.—Yes; 


laborers do it, that is, in the big shops. I was put to work in a foundry when I was © 


nine years old and have worked in rolling mills and foundries ever since. So I have 
done my share; in fact, I have done enough for two or three men. I was President 
of the Union in the old country, I was twice on the executive of the iron moulders 
union, and I have seen the working of the system in this country, and I made up my 
mind that I would come before the Commission and give them my opinions, Like 
most Hnglishmen I like to have a finger in the pie, and I consider myself nothing 
else than a journeyman now. I have argued a good deal with different persons, 
sometimes I think to the injury of myself, with respect to strikes. For instance 
persons have argued with me that all men in a trade should not be paid alike, that 
there should not be a uniform rate of wages. My style of argument is this, it may 
be wrong, but it suits me. If you take two men, carpenters for instance and put them 
both to work; you do not agree what you will pay them, and both are strangers to 
you. You put them both to a rough job, sawing wood, or butchering wood as they 
call it here. Perhaps the worst man tries to do the most work. If he does not, he 
will not be kept on if there is a good job. The best mechanic does not hurry up to 
that extent, but does what he considers a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay. At 
the end of the week, on Saturday perhaps, when they come to be paid the worst 
man gets paid first, and he is asked what wages he got, and he perhaps replies 
26 cents or 27 cents per hour. The foreman has watched the two men and observed 
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the quantity of work each has produced. The man who goes in second, who is con- 
sidered by the foreman the worst hand, is paid 224 cents per hour. He asks the 
man whether he has not made a mistake in his rate of pay. The employer replies no, 
that the other man has done more work than he did. The better mechanic therefore 
takes away his tools. Presently they get employment in another shop, and are put 
on a first class job. The man who was paid 991 cents there gets 26 and 27 cents, 
and the other is not wanted because he is not fit for the job. Now, how are you 
going to draw the line if you are not going to have a uniform rate of wages. The 
one mechanic who is five times a better mechanic than the other was in the instance 
IT have mentioned, paid less wages simply because he was not put at the right kind of 
work; he was put at work which anybody can turn out after six weeks’ practice. 
The same thing applies in all other trades. Tf the boss is allowed to judge as to the 
rate of wages to be paid, he does so selfishly ; that is natural and human. If you do 
not draw the line, how are you going to get on? That is why I take such an interest 
in these matters, and that is the way I argued with men during the strike this 
past summer. | 


By Mr. HeAKEs :— 


Q—You believe there should be a certain rate struck, no more, no less 
but as much more as they like to give the mechanics? A.—No less, but as much 
more as they like to give the mechanics. The employer has this advantage over the 
oy, employes. Ifa man does not suit, he can always discharge him in a moment. You 


*s cannot blame an employer for discharging a man who does not.suit him. 
By Mr. Armstrong :— 

Q.—How long have you been working in Toronto at the foundry business ? 
A.—Hight years next June. | 

Q.—You say ,you were president of the Moulders’ Union in the old country ? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—For how many years? A.—We were elected every six months. I was on 
the executive for two terms of six months in London, I was president of the Hast 
London branch. 

Q.—You have been a union man in the old\ country for some years ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Did you find it beneficial to belong to organized labor? A.—Yes; what 
would we do in London except for that. 

Q.—What other benefits did you derive outside of that, connected with organi- 
zation? A.—We got sick benefit, accident and superannuation and funeral money. 

Q.—Does organized labor have a tendency to keep men steady in habits and 
morals? A.—I do not know that it does to any extent, because I have worked in a 
shop where every man was a Union man and we did not allow others to come in, 
and yet, excepting myself and another, every one has been drunk every chance he 

could get. So IT cannot say that makes a great deal of difference. That lies with 
the men themselves, and every man thinks he has a right to do what he likes with 
his money. 

Q.—Was there an apprentice system in connection with the trade in the old 
country; did you recognize an apprentice system? A.—In the large shops there 
were apprentices, and also in some of the ordinary shops. The shops were allowed 
one boy to every three men; that was the proportion at the Union shop. 

Q:—Do you believe that the indenturing of an apprentice has a tendency to 
make him a more competent journeyman ? 4A. —When he is bound as an apprentice 
he does not very often run away; that binds him. Moreover, if he runs away, he 
has to put up with the consequences when he comes back, if the employer chooses 
to push the case. I have run away many a time, but I was not apprenticed. 

Q.—Do you not think that a boy is more controlled by his employer when 
indentured for a certain time and that he is more likely to make a good workman ? 
A —I heard what was said about it tonight, and I thought it was a lot of bosh, 
because it was something like a man getting married ; he does not know what’s going: 
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to be the result. How many elopements you see occurring. Take a boy who is 
apprenticed. The boss for a long time does not know the apprentice. At my last 
shop he did not know me (and I had worked for him a long time) let alone the 
apprentices. That is the difference between the old country and here. They serve 
seven years in England and in most trades here they serve four years, and naturally 
the men when they are out’ of their time are better men at their trade there than 
they are here, because four years in my Opinion is not.long enough. I have always 
advocated a longer time. It may be long enough for the boy and his father; but as 
regards the mechanic I do not think in that time he knows enough of the trade, to 
be a machine moulder at all events. 

Q.—Do you believe in the principle of arbitration in the settlement of labor 
disputes instead of strikes ? A.—Certainly I do. I believe in that system worked 
in this way; they should be very particular who the third party is. If you were 
going to arbitrate you should have a certain number of men from the shops to 
represent the workmen, and a certain number of employers, and then a disinterested 
party. 

Q.—Provided both parties could not come together, do you think the Govern- 
ment should appoint an arbitration board to step in and arbitrate either from a 
voluntary or from a compulsory stand point? A.—I do not think they should in 
either way ; I do not think the Government should interfere with it, for two or three 
reasons. I would sooner have a man as arbitrator who understood the working of 
the business, even if he had left it, than a man who did not understand it. I do not 
think he should have to depend on what he hears from other; he should know the 
run of the business on which he is told to arbitrate. T do not think you can show 
me men in the employ of the Government who know all the different trades, and so 
I suppose we would have our taxes raised ten times more than they ave, for somany 
men would have to be employed, they would have to be plumbers, printers, carpenters, 
and God knows how many more. However by arbitration we Hight come to some 
conclusion, for working men are a class of men easily led. 

Q.—As an old Trades Unionist in England, did you ever hear of the manner in 
which Mr. Rupert Kettle settled arbitrations? A.—No ; I never heard of it. 

Q.—At what time do you think men should be paid ? A.—A week is long 
enough for me. If there is any interest to be had the men should have the benefit 
of it, especially in Tozonto whére there are so many bankruptcies and assignments. 

Q.—During the seventeen years you have been here has the condition of matters 
been improved ? A.—Yes, I am certain it has. 

Q.—Have the wages risen? A,—Yes. 

Q.-—Has the cost of living increased proportionately ? A.—House rent has gone 
up ; in fact, 1 do not know where the mechanic is shortly going to live unless all 
live together, 

Q.—Considering the cost of different articles and of living and the wages received, 
is a man better off today than he was ten years ago? A.—I am myself, because 
I have no children to keep ; but I cannot answer for other men. I daresay as a rule 
they are better off; I think so in Toronto. The only thing in my opinion that has 
gone up in Toronto is house rent ; but I do not take’ much notice of domestic affairs 
so long as I get three meals a day, 

Q.—Is there much manufactured moulding coming into Toronto at the present 
time from foreign countries ? A.—There is unfortunately a lot which comes in, 
because they have cheaper labor in country places, 

Q.—I mean that comes in from foreign countries ? A.—I do not know. Some 
comes into England from Germany and Belgium but I never heard of any coming 
into Canada, | 

Q.—You have been working as a journeyman seventeen years? A.—No; Ido 
not know what to call myselfnow. I am not exactly a journeyman and I cannot eall 
myself a boss. 

Q.—Have you been a boss for eight years and been in the country seventeen 
years? A.—Yes. | 
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Q.—I presume you were working as a joasneyman previous to the eight years 
you have been a boss? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Have as many manufactured articles come in during the last ten years as 
formerly ? A.—I could not tell whether any came in ; I never saw or heard of any. 

Q.—In your opinion at what age should an apprentice go to the moulding 
business, which is a heavy trade? A.—I should think an apprentice should not be 
less than sixteen years. A boy is not set before that time, and it is heavy work, 
especially in stove plate or agricultural work. We have an advantage in London 
over Canada. The rules of our society are very strict in providing that the men 
shall not work one hour piece work, so that a boy there is not expected to work to 
the extent he has to do here. In this country when a boy goes into a shop where 
nearly all the men are working piece work he becomes anxious to work piece work 
too ; and thus when he becomes a man he is played out, he has lost his vitality and 
someone else must take his place. It is bad enough for men, but when you put a 
boy at piece work he works too hard, for he does not know the consequences, and 
when he reaches forty years of age he has gone up. 

Q.-—You think that both as regards boys and men piece work is injurious? A. 
I always thought so ; I never would work at piece work. I have had to work at it, 
~ but I have shifted when I got the chance. ; 

Q.—Do you know if convict labor affects your trade? A.—I was over the 
Central prison when they built cars there. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—Do they do it now? A.—Decidedly not, although they make brooms. 
4 By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
: Q.—Were you ever connected with any co-operative establishment? A.—Yes; I 


was one of the committee of a co-operative store when I left England. 
Q.—What is the basis of success on which they work? A.—The first one I 
| joined smashed up. We did not have the rules strict enough. But for the next one 
‘we altered them, and had it managed properly. We gave non-union members one 
third of the profits, and we had metallic checks from one half penny up to one pound, 
and these were given according to the amount of the purchase. When they got one 

} pound’s worth of checks they changed them for one pound, and they were handed 
in every three months. We took stock every three months and divided up every SLX 
months; we paid five per cent on the paid up capital and gave dividends on the pur- 
chases. I consider it was one of the best things we ever had; it was very handy for 
me with my family. ; , 

Q.—When the checks got up to one pound did you get them changed for cash, 
or was the amount added to your share?) A.—It was in cash up to one half of the 
shares the person had. A man was not supposed to go over a certain amount; the 
shopkeeper was answerable for all over that. 

Q.—Was the institution a success on that basis? A.—Yes,; it was first class. IL 
was one of the committee of managers for two years; I was on it at the time [I left, 
and I have had letters from them since and they say they are going on in a first 
class way. 

Q.—Will you tell us the basis on which the establishment was conducted that 
‘was not a success? A.—We allowed the shap keeper to have too much scope, but 
after our experience we got a little wiser. We found out this would not do, and in 
the second case the shopkeeper was supposed to pay for what he got himself. Pre- 
vious to that there was no check on him, and at that time we had no metallic checks. 
These checks were kept in a box, and if you were a member of the concern and went 
there and bought two shillings worth of articles the shopkeeper would have to enter 

4 that in a book and give you a check, and if you were a non member he would give 
i you the same. 
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THomas Brecoxert, called and sworn. 
By Mr. FREED :— 


Q.—Are you a master carriage builder in‘Toronto? A.—No. 

Q.—You are a journeyman? A.—Yes. 

Q.—into what classes are the men who make carriages divided? A.—In the 
first place, there are four divisions of the carriage business: the wood-worker, 
blacksmith, painter and trimmer. 3 

Q.—The men who work at one branch do not work at another? A.—No; the 
wood-work is divided into three parts. The blacksmithing: I do not know 
that that can be said to be divided, but the men who work at it are the black-. 
smith, his helper, and finisher. In the paint shop, there may be a painter ora general 
painter, colorer, finisher and striper, but in the shops in Canada they do not employ 
all these separate men because their business is not sufficiently extensive to allow 
them to do so. 

Q.—The painter, for instance, will be able to do other parts allied to his 
business? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And the wood-worker the same? A.—No; not quite so. 

Q.—What men would there be? A.—There is generally a wheel builder, a body 
builder, and, I believe, in some of the shops they keep one or two of the men, 
according as the demand may require, to do the heavy work. 

Q.—Such as waggons? A.—No; heavy work is supposed to be carriages of 
heavier dimensions and larger accommodation than buggies, such as Broughams, 
rockaways, coupes, or landaus. That is called heavy work. 

Q.—About what wages do the men get? A.—They range from $1.25 to $2.25 a 
day of ten hours. 

Q.—Do some work as low as $1.25 aday? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Are they skilled workmen? A.—They have served an apprenticeship. 
We generally find they come from shops in the country. 

Q.—Have youa Union? A—We havea kind of a little organization in Toronto; 
that is about all I know of in Canada. 

Q.—Is the scale of wages fixed by the Union? A.—No. 

Q.—Then what the men receive is obtained by an understanding between the 
men and their employers? A.—Yes; it is just according to a man’s ability. 

Q.—How do the wages of those men compare with the wages of men in other 
trades? A.—They are away below; they are below any other trade in Canada. 

Q.—What reason can you assign for that? A—Competition. 

Q.—T'oo many men in the trade? A.—Too many small shops, and also the 
chance of importing from other countries. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—From what other countries do you mean? A.—I mean from the United 
3 tates, from England, Germany and France. I would not say they make a 
b usiness of bringing in carriages from those further countries of which I have spoken, 
but men of means moving here bring their carriages with them, whereas, if they 
would come here and leave their carriages behind them, they would spend the money 
in this country and help our mechanics., Canada is a newer country than the United 
States, and, consequently, many of our people think that better carriages are manu 
factured in some of the large cities of the States than in Canada. Consequently, they 
go there and pay more money for a carriage and bring it here, thus taking the money 
out of the country. 

Q.—Do you think the carriage they would get under those circumstances would 
be better than the one they could obtain in Canada? A.—There has been a time 
in my recollection when the American carriage was better. It might not be more 
durable, but it would be better finished, of better and later style and more suited to 
the taste of the man who bought it. 

Q.—How is it now? A.—I think we can fully compete with them. 
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Q.—Can we compete with them in prices? A—Not with their factories, that 
is such as Cunninghams of Rochester, the Cincinnati Carriage Company or the com- 
pany out in Wisconsin. We can compete with Brewster of New York or Thomas of 
Boston, but we cannot compete with the Rochester factory. 


oni Q.—How do wages in Toronto compare with wages in Rochester? A.—I can 


/ 
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hardly answer that question. I have never worked in Rochester. 
Q.—Have you worked on the other side? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Where ? A.—In Cleveland, Ohio, and in Detroit, and in some other places 


~ not worth naming. 


Q.—How do wages in Cleveland compare with those in Toronto? A—They 


would offer me 75 cents a day more than they would here. 
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Q.—Would you be better off there with that money ? A.—Yes; I think I would. 
I went there a perfect stranger and they offered me that to fill the place advertised ; 
they weve willing to offer that for a man who was capable of doing the job. Here 
they would offer me $2.00 a day for the same work. 

Q.—Still you came back to Toronto? A.—I did; I did not leave there to come 
to Toronto. J never had my family in Cleveland. After I was there a short time, 
I was taken sick and had to come home. My family were in Michigan. I had 
to give up the job. There are only one or two such jobs in the United States or 
in Canada outside of New York. There might be perhaps two in New Haven and 
two in Boston. Such a job as I am speaking of I was looking for, at that time. [ 
had, as I have said, to give up the job. The doctor told me I would not be fit to 
work within three or four months, and the boss said he could not wait more than 


that number of weeks, and I did not go back. 


Q.—How ave the blacksmiths paid? A—Their wages run about the same ; that 
is, the men who iron heavy work are paid about the same as the wood workers who 


— build it. 


Q.—Do any of them work as low as $1.25 a day ? A.—Yes. 
 Q.—They work ten hours a day? A.—They are supposed to work ten hours a 
day, for the money you spoke of. If they work less they are reduced in proportion. 

Q.—Do painters get about the same? A.—The head painter gets about the 
same as the head body builder. If there is any difference, he receives a little less. 

Q.—Have wages increased or decreased within the past few years in’ Toronto? 
A—JI do not think they have risen; they have decreased, if anything. In eleven: 
years they have gone down in some of the branches. 

Q.—What is the cause of that reduction? A.—I really do not know; I would 
attribute a little of it to this; those shops in which wages have been lowered were 
formerly paying a little more than some of the other shops, I think they had to come 
down, and paid less wages because they could not otherwise compete. However, I 
was-not working in any of the shops where the wages were lowered, but J was working 


_ in the city at the time. 


Q-—Are carriage shops in Toronto as well furnished with machinery as the 
shops in the United States? A.—The carriage shops in Toronto are not furnished 
with machinery, neither are any of the shops on the other side. Machinery is only 
used in factories. We have one factory in Toronto. The men there say that the work 
is not done as well as on the other side. 

Q.—What parts of the carriage are made in factories? A.—The body, wheels, 
and gear. They are generally called body shops, and the one which builds bodies 
and gears here is called the Canada Carriage Co. 

Q.—Where does the wood work for the carriages mostly come from, is it made 
here? A.—Here of course. 

Q.—Are hubs, spokes and so on, imported from the United States? A.—Yes, 
all the better class. 

Q.—How does the wood work made in Canada compare with the imported 
article? A.—It compares favorably with it except as regards the quality of timber, 


‘ the durability of the timber. 
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Q.—What is the difference? A.—They have a better timber there. 

Q.—What makes it better? A.—I could not say. I do not know what makes 
good lumber, except the nature of the soil on which it grows.. 

Q.—Do you consider that if you had a strong Union you would be able to 
obtain better wages than you receive? A.—If oar Union was not an international 
one, I do not think it would be any benefit to us. There is not enough of our business 
carried in the country; it is split up in such a shape; we have been trying to do 
something, but we could not succeed. 

Q.—Could the employers afford to give you better wages, considering the com- 
petition? A.—Since the National Policy has been in force, I think they could. 

Q.—That enables them to give higher wages than they could before afford to 
give? A.—There is a considerably better business done since then, I do not see 
why they cannot give better wages, because if I leave here and go to Rochester or 
New-York or Boston, or any other city in the United States and do the same class 
of work as here, I can get more money, and I cannot see any reason why they cannot. 
give more money here. 

Q.—Are the prices for finished goods higher here than in the United States ; in 
Canada are buggies a higher price than in the States? A—No. The highest price 
we ask for’a buggy in Canada, a top buggy for two passengers, is $250, and that is 
the very best got up in the Dominion, and in New York you cannot get one out of 
Brewsters’ shop for less than $400. 

Q.—Are not Brewsters very high priced men? A.—Yes, 

Q.—Go to New Haven and take the price? A.—They do not build as good a 
class of work. It is more of a manufacturing city and they manufacture for any 
place. Ifa Canadian dealer gives an order they will fill it. There was a time when 
New Haven work stood very high in reputation but it has gone down wonderfully. 

Q.—Take Cleveland, would a buggy be sold for a higher price in Cleveland than 
in Toronto? A.—Yes. You can go even closer than that town, just across the river 
dividing Canada and Michigan, At Detroit you can sell a buggy for $300, which 
you cannot sell here for $200. 

Q.—So if the men in the United States get a higher price it is because the pro- 
prietors get better prices for their carriages? A.—I do not altogether attribute it 
to that. |-have known carriages to be sold there for no more. Rents are higher there: 
and property is higher and it costs more to live there. 

Q.—In what city? A.—In Detroit ; everything is higher there. 

Q.—Are rents higher in Detroit than in Toronto? A.—Yes. 

Q.—By how much do you think ? A.—I think I could get as good a house in ~ 
Toronto for $18, as I could there for $25. — | 

Q.—What other items of living expenses are lower in Toronto than in Detroit? 
A.—We can get some of our food for less money, butter, sometimes eggs, but every- 
thing else is about the same. 

Q.—How is clothing? A.—I can clothe myself as cheaply there or a little: 
cheaper than here, unless I go to a merchant tailor and order goods to be made and 
then I will pay one and a half times what I would here—I would pay a great deal 
more, 

Q.— What are the sanitary conditions of carriage shops in Toronto? A.—I think 
they are very good. I have no fault to find in regard to any shop I have worked in 
in Canada, 

Q.—How frequently are the men paid ? - A.—Once a week. 

Q.—What day is pay day? A.—Saturday. 

Q.—Is that the best day? A.—It suits me best. There is one shop in Toronto. 
which pays once every two weeks and that on Saturday. 

Q.—Do you have many apprentices at the business? A.—No; not many. 

Q.—Does it attract many boys? A.—Not as many now as it used todo, They 
have begun to find out that it is a poor business; their parents are not advising 
them to go into it. 

Q.—Does it take much capital to establish a business? A—Yes, it does now. 
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Q.—Did you not speak of small shops being in existence? A.—Yes; a great 
many. | 

Q.—Do they require much capital? A.—No. 

Q.—Who establish those small shops mostly? A.—Men who are not able tu 
obtain work in large ones, those who cannot keep a job. Men get jobs in a large 
shop, and they cannot keep them, and they then start a little business. They go out 
with a wheelbarrow and bring in a job; they make a little profit out of that, and 
they gradually get a little bigger. 

Q.—And then these men who are not a success as journeymen become successful as. 
manufacturers? A.—I do not say that is so in all cases. That is about the starting 
point of asmall shop. The man I am to-day working for, is, I consider, a good 
mechanic, and he started from being a journeyman; he got a little ahead, and 
started in partnership with his brother. They are doing a good business, and are 
men pretty well fixed. 

Q.—Did he start business with money earned as a journeyman? A.—Yes; I 
think so, I never knew of anything else that he raised money from. He might have 
married a little, but it would not be much. 


JoHN McLaren, called and sworn. 


By Mr. ArmstTRone :— 


- Q.—How long have you been working in the gilding business as a journeyman 
in Toronto? A.—A little over three months this time. I was here two years ago 
for five or six months. 

Q.—Is the gilding business as prosperous in Toronto as it was five or ten years 
ago? A.—Wages are not as high for journeymen. I presume employers are making 


as much money. 


Q.—Is the same volume of work done according to our increased population ? 
A.—More. 

Q.—Are there women employed at your trade? A.—No; not in gilding. 

Q.—At portions of the gilding trade? A.—Not in the mechanical part of it. 

Q.—What is the reason that wages are not so high as they were some years ago ? 
A.—Within the last five years there has been a revolution in the business, and there 
is now a different class of work done. Some years ago there was nothing but gold 
and silver work. German metal has come in during the last five years and it does 
not require so much skill. More boys have gone into the work, and the manufac- 
turers here have to compete now with the American market, especially in Chicago, 
where a number of Bohemians, Poles, Bulgarians, Hungarians and all the other 
arians, are employed. 

~ Q.—There are more boys working at the trade now on account of the German 

process? A.—Yes; it does not-require so much skill. 

Q.—What are the wages of an average workingman at gold gilding? A.—They 
will reach about $10 in this city. 

Q.—Is there any piece work? A.—Not in this city, not in the gold gilding; in 
the metal gilding and silver gilding it is almost all piece work. 

Q.—They are paid so much per foot, I presume? A.—So much per thousand feet. 

Q.—What is the average age of the boys who go into the gilding business? A.— 
There are boys working there who should not be in the shop; there are boys 
running around the shop, and some of them will not be over thirteen or fourteen 
years. 

Q.—But those are looked upon as apprentices? A.—There are no apprentices 
in the business. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Is it heavy work? A.—No,; it is light work. 
A—12 
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By Mr. ARMsTRoNG:— 

Q.—In what branch of the business do the women work ? A.—In ornamenting 
mouldings. They tried women in ore shop at plush work, but they disposed of them. 

Q.—How long in Toronto, has a boy to serve at the business to become a 
journeyman? A.—In the gilding business it was four years, but I do not know of 
any apprentices now. . 

Q.—It is just according to the aptitude of the boy? A.—They go around taking 
up what they can, but do not become thorough mechanics. 

Q.—Are the men paid weekly, fortnightly or monthly? A.—Mostly weekly ; 
one shop pays fortnightly. . 

* Q.—Have you ever heard that the men prefer one day for pay day more than 
another? A.—No; they generally pay on Saturday. For my own part I would sooner 
be paid on Friday, but I think the majority would rather be paid on Saturday. I 
never heard any expression of opinion in regard to it. 

Q.—lIs there no co-operative moulding factory in the city ? A.—No; none in the 
United States, either, I think. I have worked there for the last six years. : 

Q.—Do any mouldings come in from any foreign country? A.—Quite a lot 
from Chicago, A large firm in this city does not manufacture anything, but imports 
everything. One large shop deals almost exclusively in American goods. I know 
one large retailer who has quit taking goods from manufacturing establishments in 
this city and imports everything from the other side. 

Q.—Are they gold or silver mountings that come from Chicago? A.—They are 
metal mouldings and ornamental mouldings without any gilding on them. The 
Chicago manufacturers are able to compete on account of the cheap labor there. I 
received yesterday a letter from a friend in the trade there, and he said they had 
two men, Swedes, in the shop who could not speak a word of English. They enter 
the shop and take what they can get; of course they are not so expert at first. 

Q.—Comparing the moulding trade in Chicago and Toronto are the wages lower 
in Chicago. A.—Yes. 

Q. On account of the foreign labor there? A.—Yes; mostly Germans. 

(.—Has the trade here ever experienced any labor troubles in the shape of 
strikes ? A.—They had one here some time ago. The men were working day’s work 
and received $1.25 and struck for $1.50. The men were put on piece work and they 
worked so hacd as to work themselves out of work. ~ 

Q.—Was the settlement arrived at by arbitration or mutualagreement. A.—There 
was a mutual agreement as regards day’s work and when the men went on piece work 
the employers guaranteed that they would make equal to regular day’s work. They 
made a little more money but they worked themselves out of work. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—Have you worked with Germans. A.—Yes; with lots of them in Chicago. 

Q.—How is it that they can work at cheaper rates? A.—They live cheaper. 
Some of them when they come out first live in a way’ I would not like to live. They 
huddle up in tenements and [ suppose they live on cheaper food, but I do not know 


that. 
Q.—A man might be able to live more economically and might be able to eat 


food which you might not eat? A.—They live cheaper; they live in tenement houses 
and in a way I would not live. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—Can you live in Chicago as cheaply and comfortably as in Toronto on the 
same wages? A.—No; not by a good deal. 

Q.—And save more money? A.—QOn the same wages as I was getting, $2.00 a 
day, | could save money. A single man can board here at $3.50 a week, and that 
would cost him $4.50 or $5 in Chicago; and then he may have to pay street car fares 
which he has not to do here. His rent is more there than here by a good deal. 

Q.—Is there night work? A.—There is no night work unless there is a rush at 
the Christmas holidays. 
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Q.—How are the sanitary arrangements of the shops? A.—Very good in this 


city 


Q.—Is the ventilation good? No; Ido not think itis. It is good, but I do not 
think it is as good as it should be. 

Q.—What process causes bad ventilation, is there a drying room? A.—In 
regard to the present shop I am in, I think that if there were ventilators in the top of 
the building to carry off the foul airthey would be a benefit; some times it is too waim 
and sometimes it is too cold. 

Q.—The moulders as a rule are paid in cash? A.—Yes; in this city. 

Q.—Do you know any truck system here? A.—No; I do not know of any. 

By Mr. ArMstTRonG :— 

Q.—As regards house rent, what would be the difference in rent for a house in 
which, you would live in Toronto anda similar house in Chicago? A.—It would 
depend on the locality. 

Q.—Take a‘similar locality in each city? A.—If I had one hour for dinner I 
could livein a small cottage in Toronto for which I would pay $10 a month, and I 
could not get a house in Chicago at the same distance ; if 1 got a house within two or 
three miles it would cost twice as much. But they have flats there, in which a man 
ean live very comfortably and which can be obtained at a little less money than a 
cottage here. i 

Q.—So that taking all things into consideration, wages, cost of living, and com- 
paring those with the cost of living and wages here, a journeyman would be better off 
in Toronto than he would in Chicago? A.—No; 1 would not say that; I could geta 
better class of work there, for which there is no demand here. 

' Q.—For the same class of work? A.—Yes ; at the present time. 

Q.—You would be better off here? A.—I would be as well off. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—Do you say you can get a better class of work in Chicago? A.—Yes; because 

there is not the demand for first class work here. 
By Mr. HEAKEs :— 

Q.—Is yours considered a healthy business? A.—No ; none of the healthiest; it 
is about like painting. 

Q—Is it injurious for young people to work at it; would it injure the health 
of boys under fourteen or fifteen? A.—No more than any other inside business 


unless they were working a great deal on bronze. I do not know whether the Ger- 
man metal would affect them or not, as I do not know its composition. 


Freperick NicHoLs, Secretary of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
called and sworn. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Have you considerable knowledge of the manufacturing industries of 
Canada? A.—I have had good opportunities for picking up knowledge regarding 
them. 

‘Q.—You have travelled in different parts of the country in visiting manufac- 
turing industries? A.—Yes. | 

Q.—How long have you resided in Toronto? A.—<About seven years. 

Q.—Do you know whether as arule manufactured goods are imported more 
largely from the United States or from other foreign countries now, than they were 
some years ago? A.—No, I think not; I think the reverse is the case. 

Q.-—What facts lead you to that conclusion? One very strong evidence to 
substantiate my conclusion is the fact that so many American firms are establishing 
branch factories over here. I can instance a good many. They find that, owing to 
A—12$ 
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the high protection we now enjoy, it is more profitable to start a branch here than 
\continue to try and ship from their works on the other side. 
Q.—Will you mention a few of such cases that occur to you? A—One witness 
just now was talking about the carriage industry. There is the Carrolton Carriage: 
0., of New York State, which has just made arrangements to start a very large 
actory at Brantford, the company having been given a bonus of $20,000 by the city. 
here is another large factory, which is really a branch of the American concern, 
hich was established two or three years ago in Gananoque. It was originally a. 
Canadian firm, but the concern was taken over and enlarged, and now it is in a very 
large way of business indeed. In Toronto there are many instances. I might 
mention one of the most recent, the American Rattan Co. on Niagara street. 

Q.—Have you any knowledge of the Meridan Britannia Works Co? A—Yes;. 
that was started as a branch of the Meridan Britannia Works of Meridan, Conn. 

Q.—Where is the branch? A.—In Hamilton. In Hamilton also there is the 
Canada Screw Company, which was originally started under the auspices of the: 
American Screw Company of Providence, Rhode Island. There is hardly a town in 
this Province of any importance but has a branch of an American concern that has. 
been started in it. 

Q.—Referring to the carriage question; have you any knowledge of factories. 
making gears for carriages, and do you know whether they have prospered or not: 
of late years? A.—So far as my information goes, the carriage industry is radically 
different from what it used to be. Some years ago carriages were made in what were 
called carriage shops; that is, the whole ofa carriage would be made in one shop. Now 
it is the reverse and they are made under the factory system, and often when a shop 
makes a carriage they purchase the carriage box frorn a factory. There are special 
factories now; one makes a specialty of manufacturing carriage bodies, another of 
carriage tops; another makes the wheels, and so on. So that in many places the 
makers can buy the principal parts of the carriage and put them together, iron them 
and paint them. I might say that in Canada the carriage manufacturer formerly 
sutiered very much from the importation of cheap American carriages, the product 
of prison labor in-the United States. The axle work was all made at J ackson, Mich., 
at the prison there; but since the prohibition of the importation of the product of 
prison labor, if a carriage were imported here and only the axle were the product 
of prison labor, it would be seized. 

Q.—We have had witnesses before us who have asked to have their names sup- 
Rien’, because they feared their employers would resent their coming before us. 

o you think there is any coercion of their men by employers of labor? A.—I have 
no hesitation in saying that I think quite the contrary. There may be isolated 
instances, but Ido not know of any manufacturing employer, and I know a great 
many, who would coerce his employés for testifying before a Commission of this 
kind. They are just as anxious for light to be thrown on this question as the 
laboring men are. 


By Mr. MoLran :-— 

Q.—Do you think that any employer would inform you if he did coerce his men? 
A.—I can answer that question by stating another instance. You know probably 
that the Manufacturers’ Association has been blamed and criticized in the press for 
fighting the passage of the Factory Act. Those who know anything about it are 
aware that there was not one word of truth in it; the Manufacturers’ Association 
never fought the Factory Act. When the Act came before both the Ontario and the 
Dominion Governments—and the Dominion Government can corroborate what I 
say—no effort was made in any shape by the Manufacturers’s Association to prevent 
its passage. What the Association did do was to endeavor, when the Act became law, 
to see that impartial men were appointed as Inspectors. 

Q.—That is not answering my question. My question was this; if those bosses: 
did use coercion would they be likely to tell_you? A—I noticed an item in the 
newspapers, probably a week ago, that an employe was afraid to give his name to 
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~ the Commission when appearing as a witness, and I asked two or three manufac- 
turers I happened to meet whether they had any objection to their men testifying 


before the Commission, and in each case I was told they had no objection whatever, 
that they were willing for any of their employes to testify. [am sure if there is 
any branch of industry respecting which the Commission may desire the employes 
to give evidence, the manufacturers are quite willing to let their employes come. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Does the workman stand on an equality with the employer of labor in the 
commercial transaction of selling that labor? A.—That is according to circums- 
tances. I think the law of supply and demand is just as applicable to labor as it is 
to the purchase of commodities. If, for instance, there is a scarcity of men, as there 
is sometimes, employes have certain advantages; if there is an over-plus of work- 
men the employer has the advantage. I was told on visiting a large foundry in Galt 
Jast week, one of the largest in the country, that they could not get men; that they 
“were willing to pay high wages if they could obtain the right class of men. They 
had advertised but had failed to get them. That is a case where the workingman has 
an advantage. 

Q.—That is the exception rather than the rnle ? A.—I think it largely depends 
on the season. At certain seasons of the year there is a scarcity of work; at other 
times there is an abundance. 

Q—Are there not branches of trade in which the overplus of labor is chronic ? 
A.—It may be so. 


By Mr. Hzaxkes :— 


Q.—You have had no practical experience in that line yourself? A.—No; I 
have heard a good deal about it. In the cities it is more likely to be the case, 
-especially, in a city like Toronto. 

By Mr. FREED :— 

Q.—Do you know anything about the Ontario Employers’ Liability Act? A— 
I know it is in operation at present. 

Q.—Is it a satisfactory Act to employés ? If a man is injured by machinery 
-or anything of that sort does his remedy lie at his hand ? A.—dAccording to the 
letter of the Act it does. Of course the Act has only been in operation a short time, 
but even now there are a number of cases brought under the Act. The employers 
-evidently think it is a step in the direction of affording employes increased pro- 
tection, because they are insuring their men at their own expense in many cases. 
There are special companies now. 

Q.—Are there Employers’ Liability Acts in other Provinces than Ontario ? 
A—I think not. Employes in every Province can bring actions for damages under 
the common law, providing employer’s negligence can be proved. In case of 
contributory negligence they can bring actions under the provisions of this Act. 

By Mr. HeaKes :-— 

Q.—You spoke of many of the employers insuring their men at their own 
expense; do you mean at the employers’ expense, or at the expense of the men? 
A.—At the employers’ expense. 

Q.—Would such an employer exact an agreement from his men that they should 
have no claim against him? A.—Certainly not, as I understand it. It is this way: 
Iam an employer of labor, and I insure my men, say a hundred of them, with the 
company at so much per head. You are an employe and you meet with an accident. 
You think you have a case under the Act. If I think you have not, I decide to 


contest it, or to lay it before the company in which your life is insured. If the 


company think they havea chance to successfully contest the case, that the complaint 
is not a fair one, they would take my place and contest it in the courts. 

Q.—The employers are protecting themselves against their own negligence? 
A—No. Allow me to say you assume that in every case there must be contributory 
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negligence on the part of the employer. There have been cases, one not long ago in 
Guelph, in which employes thought they had cases against employers, but when the 
evidence came to be sifted before a judge, the party has been non-suited, and the 
judge has stated that the negligence, if any, was on the part of the employe. 

The CuatrMan :—Take the case of railway accidents. In law the company is 
blamable. 

By Mr. Freep :— 
Q.—In this insurance the employer simply insures his own risk? A.—Yes; that 


is Supposing it is found after the accident that there has been contributory negligence. 


By Mr. Heaxes :-— 


Q.— Where would be the necessity of the employer securing himself by insurance 


if in the first place he complied with the factory law and had his machinery properly 
protected? A.—I answered that question by stating a case where an employe was 


non-suited by the judge, Employers have to protect themselves against litigation. 


An employe may think he has a case, and yet the employers may be in the right 
all the time. In the Guelph instance the employe had not a case, but he brought a 
suit against his employer.. 

Q.—The employer would gain nothing if he had had that man insured trom the 
fact that the employe was non-suited? A.—Yes. 


By the CuarrMAn :— 
Q—Take the case of a piece of machinery that turned out defective? A.—That 


Is a case which in nearly every instance would have to go to the court, unless the. 


company agree to pay the damage. Often workingmen say a piece of machinery 


was not sound, and the employer says it was in perfect order. All those cases go to: 


the court, and that is the necessity of insurance. It is a difficult matter for any 


person to determine, other than a judge after hearing the evidence, who is to blame 


in a matter of this kind. 
By Mr. Freep :— ; 


Q.—In the case of railway companies, they are excepted from the Employers” 
Liability Act? A.—That Act, so far as my memory serves me, has been in force 


for about two years; the railway companies, the Grand Trunk for instance, wer 
exempted from its operation. The Grand Trunk was exempted from the operation 
of the Act for one year, because the company had at that time and have now a 


system of benefit insurance amongst their own employés. At the last session of the. 
legislature they applied for a further extension of that period of exemption. There: 
was a special committee appointed to take evidence in the matter, and after evidence. 


had been taken there was still another adjournment, and the matter will come up, I 
understand, at the forthcoming session of the Ontario Legislature, 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—That is in connection with the extension of time? A.—They are enjoying 
that extension now, ; 
By Mr. McLran :— 
Q.—It is, I understand, to allow the railway companies to answer certain 
questions sent out by that committee? A.—Yes ; by the Railway Committee of the 


Legislature. They met last session, and took the evidence of the employes and of 
the railway people, and after that evidence was in the period was further extended— 


possibly, as you say, to enable them to take other evidence. I am not saying either 
for or against; [am simply answering the question as to whether the law would be 
operative as against the railway company. 
By Mr. Freep :— 
—Do you know whether there is a great deal of friction at ordinary times. 
Sr y 
between employers and employed in Ontario? A —TI do not think there is an 
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unnecessary amount—well, [ do not mean an unnecessary—TI mean an unusual amount 
other than there is in the United States; there is in fact a great deal less. 

Q.—Except in times of excitement the relations between them are friendly and 
pleasant? A.—I think so in most instances. 

Q.—When demands are made is there generally feeling, or do they simply 
disag: ee as two men would disagree, about a piece of property for instance, without 
feeling? A.—That is a question of rather too intimate a natuve for a third party to 
answer. 

Q.—Do you know whether attempts are frequently made at conciliation between 
employers.and employed? A.—I think so. I think that manufactucers go sometimes 
further than they think they are justified to forward conciliation, probably in some 
instances. Of course it is a foolish thing for any factory to shut down for any length 
of time, because competition is keen and if they get out of the run of trade and 
cannot fill orders they will likely go to competing firms and once one man gets 
anothe:’s custom he is likely to hold it. 


By Mr. HeakeEs :— 


Q.—Kindly give us an instance of that kind—where a manufacturer has gone 
further than he ought to go in the way of conciliation? A.—I could not do that; 
that is a question of privilege. 

Q:—Well it is facts we want to get; it is only a matter of opinion unless we 
have facts? A.—I may say that in hearing those matters discussed the manufacturers 
have told me that at different, times. I have heard, for instance, that there was 
trouble in their factory and have asked them how they got along and they have told 
me to that effect; I don’t know that I can remember specific instances. 


) Q.—You cannot give us a case in point then? A.—No. 
) By Mr. FReEp :— 


Q.—Don’t the men make strong efforts towards conciliation? A.—That f could 
not say. 

Q.—Do you know of many cases of arbitration between empioyers and employed ? 
A.—No, I do not know of many; there have been cases in some instances that I 
know of—not cases that I specifically remember—but it is within my memory in 
which arbitrations have even been successful. 

Q.—Do you think the present system of arbitration is the best that can be 
devised? A.—You mean the voluntary system ? 

Q.—Yes. A.—I don’t know but what it is as good as any other plan; Tam not 
altogether in favor of Government arbitration. 
~ “Q.—What is the time within which arbitration may be secured between employe:s 
and employed under the Ontario Act? A.—I am not sure. ) 

Q.—If there is long delay ? A.—Pardon me; I do not think there have 
been many cases of arbitration under the Ontario Act. When I was referring to 
arbitration I referred to voluntary arbitration, the employer and employe agreeing 
on the arbitrators. Although there is an Ontario Act I think you will find that it 
has very rarely been called into force. 

Q.—Would you consider voluntary arbitration as better than enforced arbitra- 
tion? A.—I am not prepared to say; I have not given the matter sufficient study. 

Q.—Have you made a study of the French system of arbitration ? A.—No, sir. 

I think, however, that with regard to all these questions of labor and capital the 
legislation should be Dominion legislation, or if it is not within the purview of the 
Dominion Government steps should be taken or arrangements made to have similar 
Acts become operative in each Province at the same time. 

Q.—Do you think the Dominion Government has power to make such legislation ? 
A.—That is a question I do not pretend to be familiar with. Now we have a Factory 
Act which I consider is a very valuable addition to the statutory enactments of the 
Province, but they also have a Factory Act in the Province of Quebec, and as far as 
my information goes it is not operative. 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—The Quebec Ast is almost a copy of the Ontario Act, is it not? A—yYes ; 
but it is not operative. Now, in textile manufactures, such as the woollen and cotton 
industries, there is a great deal of child labor usually employ ed. Well, in the Ontario 
mills, say ‘the Cornwall mills for instance, under the provisions of this Act they are 
not able to employ that labor. It is illee: al for them to do so. But just across the 
river, a few miles further down there is another large competing cotton mill at Val- 
leyfield, Quebec, and, of course, the Ontario manufacturers are at a disadvantage to 
that extent because they can employ child labor there. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q.—You are aware that property and civil rights are confided to the care of the 
Provinces under the British North America Act? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And would not this legislation come under that clause of that Act? A.— 
That is rather a wide question for me to consider. That matter came up at the time 
the Favtory Act was before the Dominion Government and it has not been decided, 
but the right of the Dominion Government, as I understand, was waived in favor of 
the Province. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—As a matter of fact it has been stated publicly, and in Parliament, thet the 
Government of Ontario wanted to know if the Government of the Dominion had 
any objection to the constitutionality of the Ontario Act? A.—What I wish to em- 
phasize is the fact that if the Employers’ Liability Act and the Factory Act ave not 
made Dominion measures they should become operative in each of the Provinces at 
the same time. 

Q.—You mean that similar Acts should be passed by them? A.—Yes. That, I 
think, is something which might have engaged the attention of the Inter-Provincial 
Confe:ence. 

By Mr. HEakes :— 

Q.—Why has the Ontario Arbitration Act not been a success? A.—I do not 
wish to hazard an opinion on that. 

Q.—Have you any knowledge of the contents of the Act? A.—Yes, I have read 
it, but I have not studied it. 

Q. 
advantage of its provisions? A.—Not that I remember. 

.—I have a clause here—clause twenty-eight of the Ontario Act, which reads as 
follows :—‘ Nothing in this Act contained shall authorize the said Board to establish 
a rate of wages or the price of labor for workshops which workmen shall in future be 
paid.” Do you think that is one reason why the Act has never been operative? A.— 
Probably it is. According to that clause the arbitrators are divested of their power. 

Mr. Herakes.—The power we need to settle labor disputes is taken away from 

them. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Have you studied much the condition of the laboring population, of 
Toronto, say? A.—I have not made a study of the laboring ‘population but I have 
a superficial knowledge of it; that is to say I suppose I haye visited in the course of 
several years back nearly every manufacturing establishment in every manufacturing 
centre in Canada from Halifax to Sarnia. When | go to a factory I do not go 
merely to the office but I go through completely; in many instances I chat with the 
men and I think that in Western Ontario they are far better off than in the Hastern 
section. 

Do they get better wages? A.—I think they do in some instances. If you ask 
me whether they get better wages here than in other parts of the Dominion I would 
say that they do in many lines. Some firms have moved from this Province to 
Quebec in order to get cheap labor. I know of one boot and shoe firm in Hamilton 
who have moved to Montreal on account of the cheapness of French labor. 


s there anything in the Act which would prevent workmen from taking 
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Q.—Do you know what rates of wages are paid in this line in Hamilton and in 
Montreal? A.—No; I could not say. 

Q.—Do you know whether there has been any improvement in the condition of 
the mechanical classes, or the reverse, say within ten years? A.—Yes, sir. I have 
collected a great deal of information on that question. Wages rose from, say, 1878 to 
1882 and 1883 with a pretty steady rise, but I don’t think they are much higher 
now than they were then. I think about 1882 the maximum was about reached; in 
some lines there has been an increase since then, but not much of a general increase 
all round. 

Q.—Do you think that working people have received any great advantage from 
getting more continuous work than they used to have? A.—I think s0, 
undoubtedly, 

Q.—Do you think that the production in the factories, say, has been increased 
in greater proportion than the number of hands employed? A.—That is a question 
about which I have my own ideas, but I would not care to state them specifically in 
evidence. If you would allow me to make asuggestion here I would say that there 

is involved in this question, as in many others, the necessity of a Dominion Bureau 

of Statistics. No person can answer authoritatively such a question; they can only 

. go by general ideas or superficial information, in the absence of proper statistics. 

_ One person can speak for one particular trade but not generally; and every day the 

need of a permanent Bureau of Statistics for the Dominion is becoming more felt. 

We have no information, no data, upon which we can write or compile evidence on 
these questions since the last Dominion census. 

Q.—You have nothing to add with reference to a Statistical Bureau, to which 
you have referred? A.—Nothing, except that it should cover a pretty wide 
ground—something similar to the American Statistical Bureau. I think, for instance, 
if we had a Statistical Bureau there would not have been so much ove:-production in 
some trades, for example the cotton trade, in which there was such depression and 
so many operatives thrown out of work. The cause, I think, was more from 
ignorance of the consumptive requirements of the country than anything else, and I 
don’t think a mistake would have been made if we had had such information as they 
have in the United States, because the men who put money in these enterprises are 
thinking men, men who are accustomed to study out the prospects before investing 
capital in an enterprise. 

Q.—Have not the cotton manufacturers an organization amongst themselves? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—And don’t they keep pretty good track of stocks on hand &.? A.—They 
do now, but that was a system born of that very necessity, and after they had lost a 
great deal of money. If they had had that information, or that organization, there 
would not have been over-production, and depression, and so many operatives thrown 
outof work. In fact they did themselves to a certain extent what the Government 
ought to have done for the country at large. 


By Mr. Heaxezs :— ’ 


Q.—You speak of a general advance of wages since 1878. Was there not a 
general decrease of wages from 1873 to 1878 ? A.—There was a decrease in many lines. 

Q.—And were not wages in 1872 and 1873 about the same figure as they are to- 
day? A.—No, sir. 

Q.—You are sure? A.—I am not speaking authoritatively; I am speaking 
according to the statistics I have in my possession. It is a question in which Lam 
interested, and I did again what I think the Government should do in the interest of 
both labor and capital; I sent out several thousands of circulars all over the country, 
at different times, for the purpose of getting some information other than we could 

_ get from the census reports. 

f Q.—Of course if you have not the information you cannot answer the question, 
_ but wages ruled much the same in those years they do now as, in my own business 
at least? A.—The trouble is that you can speak for your own business but not for 
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others, and even if you could speak for other businesses you cannot speak for manu- 
facturing centres of this Province, to say nothing of the other Provinces, and this 
again shows the necessity of a Government Statistical system. We have for instance 
a very admirable system'in this Province, but it is only a Provincial affair at best. 
You have to take the mean average in discussing labor and wages, and in a country 
we have to cite the mean average of the whole country, and not of one isolated 
Province. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Is not there another matter almost of more importance than the rate of 
wages, and that is the continuity of labor? A.—I think very much more go. 

Q.—And you think the working people are more steadily employed now than 
they were 8 or 10 years ago? A.—From my own personal information—and I think 
I have had exceptional facilities for gaining information—I think the chances for 
steady employment are very much better now than they were some years ago. 

Q.—Do you think there are many unemployed mechanics in Toronto? A.— 
That isa question I would not care about answering. 

Q.—The information at your command does not enable you to answer it? A.— 
No; but instead of answering it I may say that within the last month Ihave been 
pretty much over the whole Province, and I find that the manufacturers have all 
the hands employed that they had capacity for. They ave very busy, and the reports 
coming into me now are that the season has been busier, and that more employment 
has been given to men than in any previous season. 


By Mr: Heaxss :— 

Q.—How then do you account for the present stringency of the money market? 
A.—There can be a stringen¢y in the money market without going into the question 
of capital and labor at all; there can be an artificial stringency created. 

Q.—By the locking, up of money? A.—For instance, the banks may find that 
they can get a higher rate of interest across the line than in Canada and if they get 


Say one per cent, more they would send a large amount ot money there and that 
would create a stringency here. 


By the CHarrMan :— 


Q.—And I suppose if war was declared to morrow between France and Germany 
the rate of interest would go up? A.—I think it would. 

By Mr. Hraxns :— 

Q.—But if business was so active and good wages paid should not money be 
plentiful ? Do you think that if the Government controlled every banking system of 
.the country that these artificial stringencies would still take place? A.—TI think in 
many cases they would and more so, At present we are under different conditions 
to those that, as far as my information goes, prevail in the United States. In certain 
Seasons it requives in this country a banking system with an expansive circulation, 
that is at the time that the crops are moved. Supposing that the banks under the 
present Banking Act are able to increase their circulation to a certain number of 
millions of dollars, the crops can be moved without taking the money for manufactu- 
ring interests, without calling in their loans to manufacturing and other enterprises. 
When they need a large amount of money to move the crops they are able to increase 
the circulation and when the crop is moved the money is returned to their vaults ; 
the expansive character of their circulation has enabled that operation to be carried 
on without any financial stringency being experienced. It is rather different in the 
United States because they have a very much wider range of seasons and temperature 
so that after the crops are moved in the Southern States the money is returned and 
can go into use to move it in the northern portions of the country. 

Q.—What I wanted to know was if we had the Government controlling the 
currency and banking of the country would nota financial stringency be impossible ? 
Could not the Government always issue sufficient money to meet requirements ? 
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A.—That is a question of paper money and I do not want to go into that broad ques- 
tion; I do not think it is necessary. J do not think it would be in the interests of 
the country if the Government were to take away from the banks the power of issuing 
notes. According to what you say the Government ave perfectly at liberty to do that 
just now; they can issue ones and twos and fours. 
‘ Q.—But the Government could not prevent the banks from locking up fifteen or 
twenty millions of dollazs and practically raising the interest? A.—Do you want 
to know if lam or am not in favor of the Government taking away the currency 
issuing power of the banks ? 
Q.—No, what I want to know is this—if the Government had control of the 
banking system of the country would it be possible to create artificial stringencies 
like the present when there is plenty of work going on and good wages and yet 
} money has gone up two per cent? A.—I am not aware of any Government control- 
ling the banking system ot a country. 
| Q.—That is hardly an answer to the question. Would it be possible to create 
an artificial stringency if the Government had contzol of the banking system instead 
of private banks? A.—That is a question upon which you can expect no man to 
_ give a decided answer. It isa system which has never been tried by any Govern- 
) ment under the sun, and it would be impossible without experience to give a decided 
answe:. Ido not think that the business of the country could be carried on in that 
way; I think there would be a dead lock in a short time. I do not think it is possible 
for a Government to carry on a banking system; they might issue notes as they do 
in the United States, but as to discounting and all that, Ido not think that is fora 
Government to do. 
F Q.—Don’t you think that the banking system has a closer relation to labor 
than most people have given thought to yet? A.—I do not think it is all practicable 
for a Government to take hold of the banking system of a country. 


er 


a By Mr. ArMstTRoneG :— 


a Q.—From your close intimacygwith the manufacturers of the country do you 
__ think from your personal ideas and observation that they are in favor of arbitration 
-_ and conciliation in settling labor troubles? A.—I think they are—trom the experience 
_ J have bad, and from information. 
~~ «~-Q.—All over the province? A.—Yes; and fvom the meetings of the Association 
and from their conferences I may say that their tone has always been conciliatory. 
| Q.—Do you know how many labor troubles there have been in Toronto during 
_ the past year? A.—No sir; I know there have been a good many. 
| Q.—Do you know any case where the employers offered arbitration or concilia- 
- tion—do you know one such case? A.—You ask me about labor troubles. Of course 
there have been labor troubles; there was a strike among the bricklayers and the 
carpenters but that is a question about which I do not know anything pro or con, I 
was referring to troubles in factories and not to labor troables generally. 
Q.—Well there have been troubles in factories? A.—I don’t think there have 
been many in Toronto factories this year. 

Q.—I may say that the reason I put this question is that many of these manu- 
 facturers and many of the employers in the building trade belong to the industrial 
__ branch of the Board of Trade, so I thought that you being connected with the Ma- 
-_ nufacturers’ Association would be posted on that question? A.—No, sir. I may say 
that the industrial branch of the Board of Trade is in no way affiliated with the Ma- 

nufacturers’ Association. : 
~- Q.—You said that the manufacturers are agreeable to the Factory Act? A.—I 
said when the Factory Act came up for discussion in the Association. 
Q.--The Ontario Factory Act? A.—Both, First of all it came up for discussion 
when the Factory Act was brought before the Dominion House, before it came 
_ before the Ontario Legislature, and in no case was there opposition to the Factory 


_ Act as a whole. 
is } 
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Q.—Were you Secretary of the Association at the time the Factory commission 
of the Federal Government presented their report upon which the bill was founded ? 
A.-—No, sir. 

Q.—It was Mr. Kelly, was it? A—Yes. 

Q—Did the manufacturers send a deputation from Toronto to have certain 
clauses of the Act altered to suit their views? Are you aware of that? A.—No Sake 
am. not. 

Q.— If it was the case, would you know? A.—Yes; it would appear in the minutes. 

Q.—And if it was in the minutes you would know of it? A.—Yes. 

By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—Can you give us any information respecting the difference between manu- 
facturers’ prices and the retail prices in any lines of manufactured goods? A.—I 
could not speak specifically. The manufacturers in very few instances sell directly 
to the retailers. 

Q.—Do you know, for example, what it costs to make an average sewing machine? 
A.—lI think I do. 

Q.—A plain sewing machine for the table? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Can you give us about the figures ? A.—I understand you wish to get at 
the first cost of the sewing machine when it reaches the consumer and the cost when 
it leaves the factory ? 

Q.—Yes? A.—Well, in a line such as that there is a wide margin of difference 
which is accounted for in different ways. There is first the method in which it is to 
be put on the market. I might say that what is fully as important, to the success of 
a manufacturing enterprise, is economy of distribution as compared with economy of 
production ; it is even more important. Now the economy of production has been 
studied so much and so long that production has been brought down more within 
the limits of a science, but the economy of distribution is only just commencing 
to be studied, and I think there is yet room for a good deal of improvement. Of 
course, we are a young manufacturing country and by way of ilustration I might 
talk of the country as being one industry. Well, when a man starts a new industry 
he does not think so much of putting the goods on the market as he does about. the 
most economical way of producing them as compared with his competitor. That is 
the first point to which he has to devote all his attention, and when he has got 
that successfully accomplished then he is able to turn his time and attention to stu- 
dying the economy of distribution. Our country is to some extent in the same way 
as a new industry. We have gone into manufacturing much more largely within the 
last ten years than we did before and a great many new industries, industries which 
were new to this country at least, have been engaged in within the last 10 years. 
Well, in engaging in a new industry the first thing is to produce the goods at as low 
a price as the American or English competitors are offering them for. Then, if they 
ean economize in the production it isso much gain. 

Q.—If there is a very wide margin between the cost price to the manufacturer 
and the retail paice of some articles isn’t there a very narrow margin in others, for 
instance cotton ? A.—There is where the economy of distribution comes in. In 
cottons there is a very narrow margin because the manufacturer sells directly to the 
wholesale trade and the wholesale trade to the retailer, and so it is simply a matter 
of selling in large quantities and the profit is less. With sewing machines it is 
different because in selling them there is not only the competition but the canvas- 
sing. A man may go around 4 or 5 days working hard 10 hours a day and sell only 
2 or 3 sewing machines a week and that has to be taken into consideration. The 
cost of putting those goods on the market is largely the time of the men employed 
in putting them on the market. In country places a man has to take a horse and 
buggy and perhaps drive for miles to the houses and then perhaps find that every 
house has got a machine. 

Q.—Do you think the margin of profit is greater on domestic goods or on im- 
ported goods ? A.—I think the margin of profit is larger on such imported goods 
as can be imported with profit. 
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Q.—If goods are manufactured in the country instead of being imported do you 
think it brings the manufacturer nearer to the consumer than the original importer 
was to the consumer ? A.—TI think so. 

Q. There is less money goes to the middle man? A.—Yes. There is in most 
instances. for instances if I import goods there is a double number of middle men ; 
the American or English manufacturer will sell to the English exporting house, and 
they will have to send their traveller here; they sell to the wholesale trade. 

Q.—Have you any knowledge of the number of commercial travellers in Canada ? 
A.—I have no figures as to the exact number, but the number is very large indeed 
and their expenses very heavy. 

Q.—Would you say that there are between 5 and 6 thousand commercial travellers 
employed in Canada? A.—I should think there was fully that. 

Q.—What do you think would be their average salary? A.—I don’t feel com- 
petent to answer that question but I should think there would probably be an 
average of $1,000; of course I do not speak authoritatively. 

Q.—What would you estimate the travelling expenses or allowances to be for 
each? A.—-They vary very much according. to the class of goods. For instance 
take a dry goods traveller, he will probably have 12 or 15 trunks and his excess 
baggage may come to $1 or $2 aday. Anotherman may travel for a manufacturing 
house and have all his samples in a little grip sack but I should think the average 
cannot be less than $5 a day. 

Q.—They are not out all the time? A.—Most of the time. 

Do you think that $1,000 each per annum would be an extravagant sum? 
A.—No. 

Q.—Do you think it would be extravagant to say that each one of these men 


in salary and expenses costs $2,000 a year? A.—No;I think not; that would be 


very moderate for those who keep them out all the time. But in certain manufac- 
turing industries the traveller may be one of the firm and make only two trips a 
years. But the dry goods houses, the wholesale hardware and grocery houses and 


soon, keep their travellers out nearly all the time and some of their men get salaries 


more than double the amount I named. The expenses of some of them cannot 
be much less than about $7 a day. 

Q.—Then if the calculation of $1,000 for salary and $1,000 for expenses be a fair 
average, and within the mark, and if there are 5,000 commercial travellers we find 
the expenditure on this head amounts to $10,000,000 a year in Canada? A.—I don’t 
think it would average that for the whole 5,000. For instance, take the Commercial 
Travellers Association which has its office in this city, and which has a very 
large membership. But many of these members cannot properly be counted com- 
mercial travellers. For instance I suppose I am eligible for membership the same 
as Mr. Hugh Blain, Mr. Darling and others who are the heads of firms and who so 
long as they are engaged in business are eligible for membership. There are a 
good many employers who figure in the membership of the Association. 

Q.—You think the estimate then would not bea fair average? A.—Not of what 
we might call professional travellers, those who are on the road the whole time. 
For instance, Iam not a commercial traveller, but Iam on the road. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. How many do you think there are? A.-—I am not conversant enough with 
the subject to hazard an estimation but I should think there are 2 or 3 thousand. 
Many commercial travellers are getting over $2,000 salary. With a traveller it is not 
exactly his ability but it is his connection as well which gives him value. He gene- 


_rally carries a connection with him; he has gone over the road, say, for a number of 


years; he is on fiiendly terms with his customers and if they want to buy goods they 
wait till he comes and that gives him value to the house that employs him, his 
intimate connection with the clientage of the house. 

By Mr. Kirwan :— 
Q.—How many hours of labor do you consider is a fair day’s work for a man 
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working at heavy work, such as moulders, bricklayers and carpenters’ work? A.— 
That is a difficult thing for me to say. 

Q.—I would like to have it from your standpoint? A.—It is difficult for me to 
answer, because I had not sufficient practical information to enable me to judge of 
the amount of fatigue incurred by men in a given occupation. 

Q.—Well in your own business ? A.—Well, in my business I work an average 
of sixteen hours a day. 

Q.—Commencing at what time in the morning, if it is not an impertinent ques- 
tion? A.—Notatall. I generally start at my ofiice at 8 or 8.30, and five nights 
out of six I work until eleven o’clock at night, and some times to three or four in 
the morning. | | 

().—Of course, if you were working as a moulder or heavy work of that kind 
you could not work sixteen hours? A—No; I am not physically capable of that, 
but I don’t know that physical labor is always the hardest, 

Q.—How many hours do you consider is a fair day’s work? A.—That would 
largely depend on circumstances. I would not consider, for instance, that a painter 
had to work as hard as a blacksmith. ; 

Q.—Well I am speaking of blacksmiths and moulders, and people who do the 
hardest kind of work? A:—I should think from nine to ten hours. . 

Q.—Suppose they work from six in the morning until six at night, with two 
hours off, how long do you suppose a man could stand that strain? A.—I told you 
at the beginning that Iam not acquainted with the amount of strain a man would 
have to stand, and that I could not answer intelligently, unless I had some idea. 

Q.—Youyr opinion is that nine hours would be a fair day’s work? A.—Well, I 
could not say, because I am not in a position, and I do not want to give an answer 
to a question that I cannot answer intelligently. ; 

Q.—Do you consider that fortnightly or weekly payments are best for working- 
men?’ A.—I think it is better that they should be paid weekly ; I should like to see 
them all paid weekly, i 

Q.—What day of the week do you think would be proper? A.—If you like I 
will give my personal convictions? I think Friday would be the best day, because 
it would give them more opportunities to devote their earnings to their families 
than they are apt to do if they get paid on Saturday. 

Q.—Now with regard to profit sharing—do you think it would be beneficial to 
the employer, or an inducement to the employe to work on this profit sharing plan. 
I am not talking of railroads or banks, or other corporations, but only of a concern 
where one man employs a number of men? A.—That is really a very interesting 
question, but one that I do not know that Iam ina position to give an intelligent 
answer to, and for this reason, because in older manufacturing countries they have 
tried it, sometimes with success and sometimes without. There have been notable 
instances of its success, and’ there have been instances of its failure, and I do not 
know whether we have arrived at such a pitch of perfection that it would be possible 
to adopt that system. 

Q.—You don’t know that it has been tried in this country? A.—Well, it has 
not been tried; there has been no regular system of profit sharing; but I have 
known firms who have had an exceptionally good year, or term of years, give a bonus 
to employes, but of course, that is not a regular system. I have known men act 
with equal generosity towards their employers. I know of a case where a mill was 
burnt down, and there was such good feeling among the employes that, knowing 
that the firm had suffered serious loss, each man offered a week’s work free of pay- 
ment to re-building the mill. 
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Toronto, December Ist, 1887. 
THOMAS GALBRAITH, Sworn. 


By Mr. FRrEp :— , 
Q.—You are market reporter employed on one of the city journals I believe ? 
A.—Yes. 
Q.—Which journal? A.—The “ Globe.” 
5 Q.—How long have you been employed ‘in that capacity? A,—Nearly eight 
years. 
44 Q.—Have you provided yourself with memoranda so that you will be able to 
furnish the Commission with information as to the market prices during a series of 
years? A.—Yes, for the past ten years; that is, four years in that period of ten 
years, that is, 1872, 1877, 1882, and 1887. The memoranda are as follows :— 


| 1887. 1882. Were 1872. 
; FLourn— 3 
: Superior Extra... $3.65 $4.60 $5.65@5.70 $5.70 (fancy) 
3 ati arte aes. oy os 3.55 4.45 5.30@5.40 5.30@5.35 
4 | » WHeat— 
, 1A ei 0 LG 85 cts 
} By Oa wihite. . 4)... 82 93 cts. $1.25 $1.32 
INO S2b OPIN G65. 6011S 83 95 1.10 1.20 
BaRLEY— 
UA tae scons aa on pig gaeo CES: 76 cts 71 cts. 68 cts. 
DOS RAR eon 1s ie 61 60 
Nove | Mxtra....... 70 ¢ 61 56 
PaO: Bion. ss. 35 29: 34 38@39 
Beas INO ai. ee ess. 61 75 63 65 
| PROVISIONS. 
Burrer— 
Tub dairy, choice. 20@21 cts. 20@21 cts. I17@18cts. 16@18 cts. 
Tub dairy, med...  16@17 16@18 10@12 8@11 
» Rolls, St. Market. 25(@28 22@23 18@20 20@21 
eH Heas—FEresh....... 20 25 15@17 21@22 
ey RCORE 5. ccsc55 45 .. 11@12 114 124 13(@134 12@124 
Mess Pork.......... $17.10 $22 @$22.50 $16@$16.50 $16@16.25 
Bitams, smoked... 11@11$ cts. 14 ets. ll@llécts: 12@ cts. 
Lard, tierces...... 94 @9F 15@154 104 11 104 11 
Deessed Hogs...... $5.75@6 $7@T.75 $5(@5.25 $4.80@5.15 
’ Dried Apples...... 55(@6 cts. S@8s cts T@8 cts. 84@9 
uy PE oo fe won bb $1.80@2 $1.50@1.75 
e. BEEP dana tag v0 450i | 12@1l4cts. 90@1.00 10@12 cts. 15@20 
y POA LOCS a5 oe ech's<.. 80@90 65 - 60@70 50 
e Carriz— 
\ O10 0(2) hee $3.75@4.00 $4.50@5.00 $4.75@5.00 $4.50 
i Butchers, best..... 3.00@3.50 4.52@4.50 4.50@4.75 5.50 
: Hoeneep, best.:....... 3.25@3.50 3.50@3.75 6.00@7.00  5.00@6.00 
“Medium. ......0..... 4.00@5.00 4.00@6.00 4.00@5.00 3.50@4.00 
1d A eee 3.50@4.50 3.50@4.50 2.50@4.00 2.50@4.00 
LOSS ARS 4,50@4.75 6.00@6.25 4,00@4:25 4.00 
_HipEs AND SKINS— 
Hides, green No 2. $5.00 $8.50 $7.25 $7.00 
eieepeking.......... 80@ 85 1.10@1.20 90@1.00 = 1.20@1.40 
(Os: ll@ 12 10@ 12 


ae Calfskins,sereen ... 
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1887. 1882. 1877. 1872. 
WooLt— 
Hleece.\acgeeeee 21@22 cts. 20 cts. 24@25 cts. 45@50 cts. 
Supers, pulled..... 23@234 27 26@27 37% 40 
Np i MeN AL aa 27@274 32 28@30 
Hay— 
Vimoth yore os $15.00@17.00 $14.50@16.00 $17.00@19.50 $24.00@25.00 
CROW ET. 0) Meant: 12.00@14.00 13.00@14.00 15.00@17.00 20.00@22.00: 
Straws. Js eae: 10.00@12.00 10.00@13.00 13.00@15.00 10.00@14.50, 
APPLES— 
Apples woe ie. $2.25@2.50 $3.00@3.50 $2.50@3.00 $2.50@3.00 
GROCERIES— 
Cottee, Java nce 22@25 cts. 20@25 cts. 28@33 cts. 22@24 cts. 
1 ay Ae Teams = ce 23 12@13 22@24 
SuGaAR— 
Can. refined........ 5£@6z cts. T2@8i cts. 8 @ Y cts. 92@10F cts. 
Granulated......... T2@74 94@9} 93@10 13 @13} © 
Iron And HarpwarE— } 
ats ents aan. 60» $ 3.00@ 3.05 $ 3.05@ 3.10 $ 2.80@ 2.90 $ 5.75 
Pig Iron, Sum’lee.. 21.50@22.00 26.50 20.00 21.00 
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Stove and nut..... $6.75 $6.50 $5.00 $8.00 
Egg and grate... 6.50 6.25 5.00 8.00 
Woonv— 
Best hatdae i... $6.50 $5.50@6.00 $5.00 $7.50 
2nd Quality........ 5.00 4.50 4.50 4.50 
PAN ENE tes 5. 5.00 4.00@4.50 4.50 4.50 
PovuttRrry— 
POGR yer cc... ss. 73@9 8@ 9 7T@ 8 50@80 a piece 
RCO cas d@ 6 6 6 40 ‘ 
DM ec oe sy 45(@55 50@70 6@ 7 50@60 brace 
Siar) aU a a 25@35 40 @45 35 390@40 


By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—Referring to the prices of hops in 1882, 90 cents to $1.00: I suppose there 
was a failure of the crop in that year? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is the comparison one which would be fair? A.—The prices ranged from. 
50 cents to $1.20.; the whole crop was sold at those prices. ‘ 

Q.—Referving to potatoes: do you know if the price of potatoes is higher this 
yeat in consequence of the comparative failure of’ the crop than in immediately pre- 
ceding years? A—Yes ; that is one cause. There is a large crop in Manitoba. A 
great many Manitoban potatoes are coming in here, but they do not reduce our price. 
much. Our potatoes are smaller thau theirs but are a fine quality and better eating; 
Ontario potatoes are selling much higher than Manitoban potatoes. 

Q.—Is it a fact that immediately after the Manitoban potatoes came in the prices 
of Ontario potatoes began to drop? A—No. The market depends upon the Nova 
Scotian and Lower Province potatoes—upon the crop there. Prices here are ruled to 
a great extent by the Lower Provinces, where they grow large quantities of potatoes. 
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— Q.—Do you think in ordinary years potatoes come here from the Lower 
Provinces? A.—Yes. They however ship nearly half their crop, or more, to the 
- United States ; Boston is the chief market for them. 
@.—In ordinary years does not Ontario produce sufficient potatoes for the” 
— consumption of its people? A.—Yes. 
, Q.—Then how do the prices of Lower Province potatoes affect prices here? A— 
_ Ido not think they do except when they have a surplus. Ifwe have a large surplus 
their prices will not have much effect ; but in case we do not have an overplus and 
they have a large cropdown there, it will be different. It very often follows that when 
we have a small crop they have a large one, and that tends to keep prices moderate, 
a. Q.—Do you know any year in which Ontario has not produced sufficient 
potatoes for home consumption. A.—I think 1882 or 1883, perhaps 1883 or 1884 
~ when potatoes went up to $1.50 a bag here. 
Q.—Avre you aware of any change within the last few years in the class of sheep 
raised in Canada? A.—I believe our farmers now have a little better class of sheep 
and grow better wool. 
Q.—Has there not been a change, Leicester sheep being abandoned to some ex- 
_ tent and Southdown und other fine wool sheep taking their place? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Is this due to the fact that there has been a change in the character of the 
: woolen goods produced? A.—Yes. 
ie Q.—So that coarse long staple wool is not so valuable now as it was formerly ? A.— 
The demand is governed to some extent by the styles of woolen fabrics worn. Most 
of oux fieece wool goes to the Eastern States, and from the character of fabrics made 
it was formerly more valuable than it is now. In 1872 prices were high, for our 
wools were well-adapted to the kind of goods then in demand. 
Q.—Are you aware of any difference in the character of the sheep raised in 
_ Canada and in the United States? A.—No, I am not. 
Q.—Are merinos raised to any extent in Canada? A.—No. 
* Q.—Are they in the United States to your knowledge? A.—They may be on 
the Pacitic coast. 
: Q.— With respect to the quotations for coffee, is not the quotation of 12 cents to 
_ 18 cents very remarkable? A.—The prices in 1882 and at the present time are both 
remarkable. 
Q.—The price is remarkably high now? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Have you heard of a “ ring” in coffee to corner the market? A.—Yes. 
_ Q.—Do you think that has made the price abnormally high? A.—Yes. 
. Q.—Do you go into the market a good deal when people are buying their sup- 
_ plies? A.—I do not get my prices altogether from the farmers ; not on all articles. 
_ Lam there about half an hour a day. 
Q.—Are you able to tell the Commission whether mechanics’ wives, we will not 
_ Say the exceedingly poor people, but the average working people of Toronto, are 
- compelled to buy inferior cuts of meat, or to buy food inferior to that which people 
_ in better circumstances buy ? A.—As a rule I do not thmk they are. 
: Q.—Do you think they go and buy good food and are able to pay for it ? A.—Yes. 
; Q.—There are of course poor people in Toronto who have to take what they can 
get? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Do you think there is a large number of such people ? A.—No ; I think not. 
i Q.—If a dealer finds himself with inferior vegetables or meat or poultry on his 
hands that is not unwholesome, does he find difficulty in selling it, or are there people 
_ ready to snatch at anything below market price? A.—Inferior articles are hard to 
_ sellin the market. There have always been a great many complaints about unwhole- 
_ some produce coming in. 
| Q.—You have a food inspector in Toronto? A.—yYes. 
Q.—If he finds food unwholesome and unfit for use he condemns it? A.—Yes. 
Q.—It is confiscated and the seller is punished ? A.—Yes. 
__—«Q.—Is there reasonably good precaution taken to secure good wholesome food 
for the people? A.—Yes. 
” A—13 
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JoHN GALT, Civiland Mechanical Engineer, Toronto, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


| Q.—I understand that yon have had some experience with the industrial or 
technical education of young people? A.—Yes ; I have had a good deal, especially in 
the old country. 

Q.—Will you kindly make a statement of your experience, or such part of it as 
you think will be of use to the public? A.—I may say I have taken considerable 
interest in the subject, since I came to this country, because I find there is great 
necessity for it. There is now in this country nothing coming in between common 
schoo! education and University education. The most important part of education 
of a practical kind is obtained after a boy leaves school and enters a distinct trade, 
calling or profession. There are no facilities of any consequence whereby a working- 
man can become conversant with that instruction necessary to fit him to be a good 
workman, well up in the practice and theory of his business. There are really no 
facilities of that kind now. In the old country there is what is called the science and 
art department. 

Q.—Is that connected with the public schools? A.—No; it has its head quarters 
at South Kensington, and it is controlled by the imperial parliament. There isa large 
vote of money granted annually by parliament for that purpose. Schools are formed 
all over the country, local committees are formed and the subjects taught are both art 
and science subjects. 

Q.—Who pays for those schools? A.—That is done in this way; there is a 
nominal fee paid by each student. The examination papers are prepared at the end 
of each session, and are sent to London and examined there. Upon those exami- 
nations what are called payments on results aie obtained. A great many subjects are 
taught, and every student who gets a first class is entitled to what is termed a Queen’s 
prize and certificate, showing that he has passed first in that subject; but in each 
subject there are three stages, elementary, advanced and honor. The teacher claims 
for every first class a grant equal to ten dollars. That is what the teachers gets; 
the student gets the prize and certificate. For every second class, each of whom gets 
a certificate, the teacher claims five dollars. I have put the amount in dollars, but 
they are two pounds sterling and one pound respectively. Those grants are and 
have been considered sufficient for vesy many years, and the result of this system is 
that all over the country there are competent teachers employed in teaching a va- 
riety of subjects closely bearing on all the different trades, businesses and professions. 
In addition, these classes are largely attended by workingmen, artisans of different 
trades. Then to encourage still higher education, there are scholarships established. 
Those scholarships entitle the gainers of them, the best students of each school, to 
attend special lectures in London, the amount of money furnished by them giving 
the students those facilities. Those scholarships I say put students in the way of 
passing through still higher studies. Some of them enable the students to attend the 
University and pursue their studies to a very high extent indeed—in fact they gra- 
duateé. 

Q.—At the ordinary Universities of the country? A.—Yes. So there is a 
connecting link between school and University education, and this is brought directly 
in contact with the working classes. 

Q.—Will you briefly describe the course of study in those schools ? A.—Take 
the science and art department. There are taught freehand and model drawing, 
perspective, geometry, mechanical drawing, building construction, machine designing, 
acoustics, light and heat, steam and the steam engine, metallurgy, botany, and a 
great many other subjects that I cannot enumerate; it is, infact, a complete curriculum. 

Q.—Do they acquire an actual knowledge of the use of tools? A.—The work- 
ingmen who take advantage of those evening classes are practically engaged in the 
different trades; they are, therefore, getting the best possible education; but what 
they lack is theory. Therefore, the combining of their practice with the theory 
they can get in the evening classes makes them first-class workmen as well as 
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students, and those who show special ability can prosecute their studies very much 
further. I will give an example. When I was in charge of one of the larger schools 
of the kind in Glasgow, which was under the direction of the School Board and 
under the supervision of the Science and Art Department in London, there was a 
little boy, I think somewhere about twelve or fourteen years, unusually young, who 
attended my school. I saw at once his great ability in the mechanical and geometrical 
line. J asked him what he did. He said he was an office boy up town. I then 
asked him if he would not like to change his business, as I thought he was at his 
wrong calling. He said he would like to do so very well, but he did not think he 
could get away from his present place for a year or two. I called on his parents, 
and I found they had been considering the advisibility of making some change. I 
got him taken on with a mechanical firm as an apprentice, working at the regular 
workshops and also in the drawing office part of his time. He attended the school 
regularly and showed extraordinary ability, so much so that he took honors in the 
most advanced stage of the different subjects relating to engineering. He won a 
scholarship which entitled him to go to London. He obtained a Wickworth scholar- 
_ ship, the value of which at that time was 200 or 300 pounds a year, and that enabled 
him to pursue a very high course of study in the University. He went to Manchester 
and passed through the University, and he is now, I believe, one of the chief assistant 
. professors in the Guilds of London School, one of the best of the kind in England and 
one which has been established only about five years. That boy furnished no extra- 
ordinary case; there are hundreds of similar boys in this country and also workmen, 
who, for lack of an education of this description, have no opening for their ambition 
and aspiration. No doubt, there is a crying necessity for some such education 
between the common school education and that of the University, and this can best 


be secured by evening classes. That kind of education for workingmen is given 


during the winter evenings. The classes run from October to May, and the exam- 
inations come on in May. 

Q.—Could any of those classes be attached to the public schools so as to be made 
part of the public school education ? A.—Some of the subjects, such as geometry 
and plain mathematics, form part of the regular study now; but you want to teach 
mathematics and drawing connected with the men’s trade. You do not want simply 
to lecture on those subjects, but you want to sit down with the students and help 
them to overcome the difficulties they meet, to explain the difficulties with the aid 
of a blackboard and to go into the subjects most thoroughly and bring up the students 


gradually, 


Q.—Teaching the students in fact by object lesson? A—Yes; so I do not think 

the public school education is adapted to meet that want. It is a special one and 
_ special means will have to be adopted to meet it. That has been the experience of 
Germany and the old country, and in the United States they have taken special 
- means to accomplish that end, and something will be required here very soon. There 
can be no doubt that if Canadian workmen desire-to hold their own, they must have 
such privileges within their reach. 

Q.—Do you know whether it has been found in Great Britain that the superior 
technical education of continental workmen has placed British workmen at a disad- 
vantage? A.—TI think England has not kept pace as she should have done, with the 
advance made in that direction. The science and art department was forced upon 
the Government after the first great exhibition of Paris. They adopted it then as 
the best means available, and they have kept to it without making very much change. 
They have got to change, as the circumstances have changed. They are going 
rather slowly, but there is an agitation on foot to change the system. 

Q.—Have you visited any of the continental schools? A.—No; but I have met 
many students who have been through them. I know the whole system followed, 
_ and also that adopted by many schools in the United States, such as the Boston 

school of technology. ‘You see that university training is confined to those whose 
parents are well off, those who are able to send their boys to obtain the education 
necessary to fit them for a profession. But it is different with workingmen. 
A—134 
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Q.—That isa classical education; what is called the Humanities in Scotland ? 
A.—Yes. Very few can attend the University. -A boy has to earn his bread and 
butter, and there should be suitable education provided on winter evenings to enable 
him to combine theory with practice at his trade. 

Q.—Have you any information as to the school of Technology in Toronto? A. 
—Very little. 
~ Q.—What want does it fill? A.—I think so far as it goes it fills a want, but it 
does not go far enough. I know in a great many universities they are introducing 
practical work by means of workshops. You cannot however make that shop work 
take the place of apprentice work or of boys going to learn a trade; but it is thought 
that if they get theory combined with that amount of practical training students 
will have a pretty good idea of practical work and be more competent. It can never 
however take the place of apprenticeship or of the thorough work of a workman, no 
more than the work in evening classes can make a thoroughly theoretical man of a 
workman, but at the same time it places him in a superior position in carrying on 
his trade. 

Q.—How are the teachers for those evening classes in Great Britain trained? 
A.—They have to hold a certificate before they are allowed to teach; most of them 
have passed first in the advanced subjects. 

Q.—They must have a practical as well as a theoretical knowledge? A.—Yes. 
I do not think they would be very desirable teachers unless they were practical men. 
Many of them are draughtsmen or managing men of different firms; they are well 
up in the business from that fact, both practically and theoretically, and they make 
the very best teachers. As a rule they get the fees and all the government grants; 
all the expense is the rent of rooms, gas and expenses of advertising. 

Q.—The government allowance you think is sufficient to compensate teachers, 
in addition to the fees paid by pupils? A.—It seems so, because there are a great 
many schools and there is very little complaint on that score. They seem to be 
balanced rightly, 

Q.—Is a sufficient number of practical men found to conduct the school? 
A.—Yes; there seems to be no difficulty whatever. There might be such a difficulty 
here for a little while. There was difficulty in England at first when the classes 
were started in 1882, but as the students passed in the higher branches they became 
teachers and the want was supplied. JI am very much impressed with the great ne- 
cessity of something being done in that direction for the working classes, something 
to bridge over the wide gulf between the common school education and university 
education. It would benefit the universities as well. 

Q.—This education would not be in any sense that of teaching the different 
trades to the pupils? A.—No. It is more in the direction of giving a theoretical 
education in the evening to practical men. They would go to those classes right 
from the trade at which they had been working all day. 

Q.—Would they obtain knowledge that would enable them to more successtully 
prosecute their trade, just as the ordinary school education fits them for the ordinary 
requirements of life? A.—Yes. 

().— Have you any knowledge of the industrial school in the suburbs of Toronto: 
to which waifs and strays are sent? A.—No; I think that is only a recent affair, 
and it is connected with a different subject entirely. I think that so far as it goes it 
is a very laudable enterprise. 

Q.—Do you know anything about the education given to boys sent to Penetan- 
guishene reformatory? A.—No;Ido not; I have simply referred to the subject 
wherein technical education has a bearing on the labor of the working classes; that 
is the subject chiefly on which I wish to speak. 

By Mr. HuaKes :— 
Q.—With respect to the School of Practical Science in Toronto; can you furnish 


any suggestion as to the means by which that can be made of practical benefit to - 
working men? A.—I think if it was large enough and fully equipped, not only in 
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one department but in every department necessary, if it was temporarily located— 
and you must bring matters down to a practical bearing—to suit working men and if 
it is brought within easy reach of working men, and if the instruction was not too 
much of the nature of sermons or lectures, you might be able to attractthem. If, in 
addition, the Government supported the institution thoroughly by paying teachers’ 
fees and giving grants, much might be done. I believe so far as Toronto is concern- 
ed that the establishment of a technical college of science and arts, fully equipped in 
every department, suitable during the day for art work and higher professional work 
such as is conducted now in the University, and also suitable in the evening for 
classes of working men, would be a great benefit. 

Q.—Do you think the present course of study in the Toronto school would have 
to be considerably changed before it could be adapted to that sort of teaching? 
A.—Yes; as it now stands it is hardly suitable for the great bulk of the working 
classes. 

Q.—It is practically out of reach, and is not in the right direction? A.—It is 


not altogether suitable for that instruction. 


Louris P. Kriss, journalist, Toronto, called and sworn. 
By Mr. FREED :—- 
Q.—I believe you desire to speak to the Commission on the subject of industrial ' 
education? Please proceed with your statement. A.—My knowledge of the subject 


is theoretical ; it is not practical. I suppose I was desired to come here in consequence 
of certain articles I have been writing on the subject. As a workingman myself, and 


the son of a carpenter, I believe I have some idea of the practical needs of the country 
in this matter. The trouble was only partially referred to by Mr. Galt, who is very 


capable of speaking in a practical way respecting Canadian workmen. You have to 
go further than he suggested. The system of apprenticeship by which a young man 
is taught his trade has been outgrown in this country—it has disappeared; and while 
that has disappeared, or been outgrown, we have nothing to take its place, ‘There is 
no system for teaching a young man his trade and thoroughly training bim in a 
mechanical calling, and making him a first-class artisan, except as he goes into a shop 
and starts to work as a boy. Some trades are different in regard to the manner in 
which boys learn the trade; in some trades he will learn the business very fairly, but 
in others he will be kept at certain branches. For instance, in the boot and shoe 
trade he may be able to make uppers or soles, but he will not be a thorough 
workman; and the Canadian workman to-day is not taught that technical knowledge 
to make a man a first-class artisan, because he has no place to acquire it and nobody 
to teach it. In the city it is even worse than in the country. In the country boys 
run round and get acquainted with tools, and they know how to use their hands; but 
in Toronto we are turning out of the public schools thousands of boys to whom it is 
almost impossible to teach a trade within a reasonable time, because they have no 
idea of how to use their hands. One of the best manufacturers in wood and ivon tells 
me that if a boy has gone through the Kindergarten, where he 1s taught how to use 
his hands, he will he able to pay wages to that boy, while a boy from the public 
schools will take two years to find out he has a pair of hands, That is where | find 
fault with our public school education to a certain extent. In the public schools we 


cannot teach all that is required in a technical education so far as tools are concerned 


and the materials to be used, and it is therefore necessary to establish night schools. 
I know one or two places in this country where such night schools are established ; 


Galt is one place, and there they teach young men freehand and mechanical drawing 


and applied mechanics. But I know also, within a few miles of that very town, 


where night schools have been in operation a long time, that a leading foreman 
_ carpenter in working on a building did not know the common principles of the strain 
that wood can bear, for a scaffold accident occurred by which one man was killed and 
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many injured. I know a case where an accident occurred by which a machine fell 
on a man’s leg, and yet it was being managed by a practical mechanic trom Toronto, 
born and bred here, who was supposed to know all about the business, but he did not. 
know the first principles connected with the strain on materials. These are matters that 
impress one with the necessity of having a system of technical education. The night 
schools are good enough, but the public school system turns out boys without the 
least knowledge of the capacity of metals, iron, rope, wood, and other materials to 
bear strain; and the very elementary matters connected with technical education. 
There is where I find fault with our public school system. The fact of the matter is 
that to my mind the public school unfits a boy for learning a trade. He is actually 
less able to do so, he isin a worse condition to learn a mechanical trade if he remains in 
a public school till he is fifteen, than if he goes to work at ten. That is my experience 
of the public schools. To go to the High School and the University fits him for 
nothing in the way of earning a living as an artisan, This is, of course, mere theory, 
and | think that technical education will not only have to be by evening classes but 
also by means of regular schools. The little town of Zurich, in Switzerland, has a 
polytechnic school. This was established in. 1854. It has a magnificent building, 
containing laboratories, libraries, industrial museum, collection of apparatus and 
objects of scientific and artistic interest. It makes provision for more than two 
hundred distinct courses of lectures, given by sixty different professors, to say 
nothing of teachers, curators of museums, etc. In the most successful factories of 
Switzerland, Southern Germany and France are found managers, foremen and leadi ng 
workmen from this institution. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—They draw pupils from all parts of the country? A.—Yes ; largely so, of 


course. It is established at a most central point. Then, take the technical high 
school at Munich, founded in 1868. The buildings cost $775,000, and the total cost 
nearly $2,000,000. Its annual expense is $100,000. 7 

Q.— Was not the King crazy when he built it? A—No. 

Q.—Is that institution not for all Bavaria? A.—It is for Munich alone. The 


Government grant is very small. Instruction has special reference to the higher 
industrial education of the industrial classes, There are forty-five distinct courses of 


lectures, by thirteen professors, in the department of engineering alone. Engineering 
is a department with its own professors. A person can enter and study engineering 


from the lowest to the highest grade, and can come out with a diploma that will give. 


him occupation anywhere. That, however, is only one of the thirteen departments. 
Again, there is a weaving school at Chemnitz, Saxony. It is the central school, but 
all through that district, which is largely devoted to weaving, there are different 
schools, fourteen or fifteen. — 

Q.—Do they teach weaving in all textures? A.—It is particularly silk weaving, 
also flax and perhaps cotton, but I am not sure. Workmen go there from all over. 
Owners of mills and weaving establishments send their apprentices who show special 
skill, and they pay for their education. When those apprentices return they know 
the art of weaving in all its branches, and are practical and thorough workmen. 
Weaving has been taught in this school for thirty years. School of similiar character 
have been established at Glauchau, Meerane, Léasnitz, Oederan, Milwerda, 
Hamichen, Frankenberg and other towns. The Martin school was established at 
Lyons, France, fifty years ago. It is the bequest of Mayor Martin, who went out to 
India and acquired a great fortune, and on his return took measures for the establish- 
ment of schools. It is endowed with a large fund. The buildings, &c., cost 
$200,000. It contains forty masters and ten assistants. Of late years it has been 
teaching workmen silk weaving. Lyons was the centre of this industry, but some 
years ago it began to fail in consequence of competition in other parts of the con- 
tinent, and superior fabrics were being woven elsewhere. It will be the same as 
regards the iron industry of Canada if measures in the same direction are not adopted. 
Theve is also a professional school at Rouen, where instructions, of very much the 
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same character is given. They found that they had to go in for practical educai on 
or they would entirely have lost the silk weaving industry. In the great iron and 
steel industry of Westphalia a number of schools are established, the largest being at 
Bochun. There the employers require all their apprentices and boys under eighteen 
years to attend the evening classes. It is part of the law, and a boy cannot learn the 
trade without attending there. It is just as much the law to attend those schools as 
_ itis in Canada to attend the public schools. In England there is the Technological 
College at Bradford, which was opened by the Prince of Wales, in 1882. The cost 
_ of buildings and apparatus was $200,000, and the institution is not yet fully completed. 
It is entirely the work of the citizens; there is no government grant to carry it on. 
- Then there is the city and guilds of London institute, of which Mr. Galt spoke. 
The guilds are establishing technical schools all over London, The principal one is 
at South Kensington and is similar to the polytechnic schools of Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy and the Heole Centrale of Paris. Russia has two great Imperial technical 
institutes, one at St. Petersburg and the other at Moscow, maintained by the State— 
and Russia is looked upon in Canada as a country of barbarians. Sir William Arm- 
strong has a technical school at Elswick. The London and North-Western Railway 
Company have similar schools at Crewe. Nine thousand men are employed by the 
company, together with six hundred apprentices, and the young journeymen attend 
the evening classes. Messrs. Mather & Platt, large iron manufacturers at Manchester 
\. have their own institution, At Crefeld in Prussia, a town of 80,000 people, there is a 

technical school for the silk industry alone. They take silk and weave it in a fabric 

at that school, which is supported by the town. It was found to be such a necessity 

that the town itself voted the money and has since carried on the institution. There are 

also schools at Miilhausen, (Germany,) Verviers, (Belgium,) Roubiax, (France,) and 

there is also a training school for marine engineers at Amsterdam. In England there is 

Kingsbury College and the Young Men’s Polytechnic Institute, and the Birbeck Insti- 

tute, all in London; the Manchester Training School ; School of Science and Arts, 

Oldham; Yorkshire College, Leeds; University College and People’s College, Notting- 
ham; College of Science and Arts, Allan Glens’ Institution, Anderson’s College, Glas- 
gow; Science and Art Museum, Edinburgh ; Science School, Crewe. I am giving these 
cases to show the great advance that has taken place in the instructions of working- 

men in England. Mr. Galt has spoken about the establishment of the Science and 

Art Department. The Imperial Government sent commissioners to the great Paris 
_ Exhibition in 1868 to find out how workingmen were getting along, and they found 
that the Schools of Industry, such as I have mentioned, that had been established 
throughout the continent, in Germany, Switzerland, Austria and France, had taught 
artisans to work so much better than English workmen, that England was being 
undersold and run out of the market. The Commissioners on their return made that 
report. I may here say that the Commission should obtain a copy of that report 
__which is to be found in the library at Ottawa; I think it was made in 1869 or 1870 
" by the Imperial Commissioners to the Imperial Parliament, and is a most valuable 
. 
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work. Another commission was appointed later, and two reports were made; they 
might have been the reports of the same commission. They reported that the 
education of the workingmen of the continent was causing continental fabrics to 
supersede English manufactures all over the world. Americans have, within the 
last few years, taken up this question of trade education. Girard College was among 
the first to teach the art of handling tools. We hear a good deal about Yankee 
notions, but the Swiss workman undersells the American at his own door because he 
has received an industrial education. The Americans are however establishing 
Technical Schools all over. Here are some of them; Steven’s Institute, Hoboken, 
N.J.; Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass.; Free Institute, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; Columbia College, Columbia, N.Y. 

Q.—What does Columbia College teach? A.—They do not teach practically 
with tools, but they teach the science of a mechanical training. 
Q.—Do you know anything about the school of Mines ? A.—I think the school 
~ of Mines is the department of Columbia College to which reference is made, There 
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are also Columbia Union, New York; Manual Training School, Philadelphia; Spring 
Garden Institute, Philadelphia; Manual Training School, Chicago; Maryland Insti- 
tute, Baltimore; Manual Training School, Baltimore; Rose Polytechnic Institute, 
Terre Haute, Indiana; Mechanics Institute, (cost of building $300,000,) Hastern 
Pennsylvania; Miller’s Manual Labor School,(endowment a million dollars,) Balesville 
Va.; Workingman’s School, New York; Worcester Co. (Mass.) Free Institute of 
Industrial Science ; Manual Training School, St. Louis; Givard College, Philadelphia ; 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, New York; Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana ; 
University of California, School of Mechanical Art. A few words with respect to 
the Cooper Union. A matter has come under my observation which illustrates the 
absolute necessity of these schools. As you are aware, most of our wall papers are 
printed in New England, where they have very large factories. The wall paper 
manutacturers, who have an association desired to obtain new designs, and offered a 
series of prizes. Now one of the objects for which Peter Cooper established Cooper 
Union was to find out what trades girls could follow with advantage. One of the 
ideas was that in designing girls would be successful, and that while it would not 
interfere with man’s labor it would be the means of giving women employment. 
They have a department there for teaching designing, and the students are put 
through a regular course and come out with a diploma. As I have said the wall 
paper manufacturers offered a series of prizes for the best new designs in a consi- 
derable number of branches and every prize was taken by girls out of Cooper Union. 

Q.—They are taught in classes ? A—Yes; but they were taught the practical 
work of designing and they carried off all the prizes, which to my mind is a strong 
argument in favor of woman’s work. 

Q.—They are simply classes maintained out of the rents of stores and offices in 
the building, and endowed by Mr. Cooper? A.—TI think there may be some special 
sources of income. I am informed that there are four thousand pupils taught in the 
different classes at Cooper Union. 

Q.— Do you know anything about the education given at John Hopkins Univer- 
sity? A.—Only in reading up the subject. My own impression is that this com- 
mission or a committee of this commission should visit half a dozen of those American 
schools before concluding its labors. The Baltimore and Ohio railway have taken 
a deep interest in this matter, and on finding that their workmen at St. Clair and 
other works were not turning out a satisfactory product, they deputed Dr. Barnard 
to examine the subject. He, with two other commissioners, visited all those schools, 
or most of those I have mentioned, in the old Country and also the schools in the 
United States and made a report which came out in the early part of this year and 
which contains valuable information. I think this Commission should obtain half a 
dozen copies of that report. The result of the Commission’s labors was that the 
Baltimoze and Ohio Railway Co., established two schools of their own and are 
teaching their own apprentices to be thorough workmen, The only point I had to 
make is this; to my mind in dealing with this question the kindergarten system 
furnishes the proper foundation for industrial education, If we had the kindergarten 
system established throughout Canada, that system which teaches the child to work 
with his brain, hand and eye at the same time, a great advance will be made. Seven 
years of age I think is the limit at which children are allowed at the kindergarten. 
By that system he is taught, I say, to work with the hand, eye, and brain, but on 
going into the publie school he is taught to work simply with his brain, or with his 
hand and eye to a very small extent. My idea is that the kindergarten system should 
be first used as a means Of education; then the public school, which should ground 
the child in the elementary knowledge he requires, changing the public school curri- 
culum so far as children of the working people are concerned so that they can be 
taught with a view to their becoming mechanics and artisans; and then they should 
go from that school at the age of twelve or fourteen to a school such as those I have 
mentioned, a school which should be authorized by the State, which should teach, 
not only the science of mechanics, but the actual use of tools as well, as is done at 
Girard College and other institutions; and the result would be that we would turn 
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out mechanics who would be thoroughly grounded in their trades, and a class of men 
~ who would be superior to those produced under the old system. .In Canada we are 
hedging round our industries with all the protection we can give them; we are 
_ trying to make Canada a country in which the workingmen will obtain a good living, 
_ and only last session there was adopted a tariff to protect our iron industries, and 
- we must obtain industrial schools and teach them thoroughly how to handle tools and 
_ work at their trades. 

By Mr. Heakzs :— 


Q.—Do you think that if the Public School Board were to set apart one or two 
schools for this purpose, and parents had the option of sending their children 
to their schools, that boys, after they had passed through the four 
elementary branches of education, would attend them? A.—Yes. We are bringing 
up a nation of shopkeepers. To teach a man to earn a living by the use of his hands 
is the proper way in this country. Ifa young man wants to enter a profession later 
on, to become a lawyer or a doctor, let him pay for his education at those special 
- schools. The Canadian people, in order to earn their livelihood, must work with 
_ their hands, and I think the whole Public School system should run in that channel, 

that if a young man wishes to become a professional man he must pay for his 
education at a special school. 
wy By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—Do you think the kindergarten system can be carried into the Public 
Schools? A.—Yes. 

Q.—You think that practical education should accompany the ordinary teach- 
ing? A.—I have no doubt about it. 

Q.—Do you think that a pupil by working part of his time at those special 
branches and carrying on the ordinary branches as now taught in the Public Schools, 
would learn nearly as much of the ordinary branches and at the same time would be 
- acquiring the other knowledge in addition? A.—I think he would acquire all of 
_ the ordinary branches that would ever be of practical benefit, and at the same time 
- he would acquire a knowledge of those special branches. 
~ « Q.—Do you not think there is too much already taught in the ordinary 
branches? A.—There is too much taught that is never of any use. They teach a 
boy subjects which no doubt tend to expand his knowledge, but they are of no use 
to him. He is bound to forget that knowledge because he never can apply it to 
- anything. 
ig Q.—With respect to mechanics becoming specialists instead of learning a trade 
_ thoroughly; cana specialist do more work at his specialty than a man would do 
4 if he was an all-round mechanic? A.—That is a difficult question. The foreman at 
_ the shop may not be the quickest workman at some particular branch, but he is often 
_ the best all-round man and the most valuable. 

: Q.—But he directs the work? A.—A man who did nothing but make soles or 
heels would become very rapid at that particular branch, but practically useless at 
anything else. While he might be worth a certain amount of money at that work, 
_ he was no use either to himself or his employer at anything else. 
: Q.—Are you a printer? A.—No ; I am not a practical printer. 
g Q.—If a man serves his term at a country office, where he learns job, press, 
- newspaper and composition, is he as rapid a compositor as the man who never does 
anything but set type? A.—He is not when he comes into the city office; but I can 
i guarantee that after he has been two years at the case he will have got all the speed 
he could have got if he had never been anything else, and he would be a more 
_ valuable man in the printing office, because he would be a good all-round man. He 
could set advertisements with some style; while the man who had done composition 
all his life would set up an advertisemvat that would scare the chickens out of their 
roost. We in Canada have workingmen as intelligent as any in North America or 
in the world, as well educated and as handy with tools and everything else, but if 
you do not give them some place where they can learn science and theory as well as 
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be taught the trade, you are going to turn out inferior workmen. This isa necessity, 
and while we are endeavoring to build up Canada as a manufacturing country, if you 


do not give the workmen a chance to learn their trades as well as the workmen of 


the continent and the United States, there is no possibility of building up this 
Dominion into a manufacturing country. | 

Q.—Is there not another very serious disadvantage from the lack of such 
industrial education in the circumstance that when special skilled labor has been 
required it has had to be brought from abroad? A.—In my own business—as I say 
my father is a carpenter—I have known cases in point. I evemember one instance 
in connection with the building of a church. It had an arched round roof and we 
had to employ workmen from England to do the work for we could not get them in 
Canada. We obtained one in Canada, but he had drifted out from England, and we 
had, I say, to import the men to do the work: There is no reason why Canadians 
should not have done it if they had been properly instructed. I maintain that 
carpenters should not only be able to handle the plan in store but be able to work 
from working plans and build anything in wood. If they were properly taught they 
would be able to do this, and if we had industrial and trade schools we would have 
more first-class workmen. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q.—Do you know how many different designs are taught in the kindergarten 
school? A.—They hardly teach them designs. 

Q.—Has not the teacher to furnish a book and a certain number of designs before 
he or she is allowed to teach, and are not those designs taught to the children ? A.— 
Ido not know. This is done no doubt in order to obtain evidence of the capacity of 
the teacher for a position in the school more than for anything else, 


By Me. Armstrone :— 


Q.—You are no doubt somewhat acquainted with the system in our public 
schools? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Keeping in view the greatest good of the greatest number, do you not think 
it would be better for the parents sending their children to the common schools that 
the books should be free, that a portion of the government revenue now diverted for 
university and higher education should go to educate the children more thoroughly ; 
and do you not think that in some families with the husband earning moderate wages 
at the trade, children are liable to be taken away from school on account of the cost 
in that direction? A.—I have peculiar ideas perhaps on that subject. I hold that 
everything used in the school should be free to the pupil. I do not mean books alone 
but everything used, and that all those articies should be subject to general taxation. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—In Hamilton we paid a small fee and the books were supplied? A.—We 
have not that system in Toronto, Not only should books and everything be supplied 
and subject to general taxation, but every child should be compelled to attend school. 
With respect to the industrial school at Mimico, the city should look after that 
institution by a proper system, something like that of an industrial school, and 
children whose parents are too poor to look after them should be cared for. All 
through the city there are little waifs of the street, hundreds of them, running round, 
growing up to be criminals, that should be taken in hand by the city. If their parents 
cannot support them, they should be sent to a school and taught a trade, and then 
they would become respectable citizens. It is almost impossible at present to see how 
these waifs aad strays should grow up anything else than criminal; they grow up. to 
be dangerous members of society, but it is not the fault of the children themselves, 
They have no better chance; we do not look after them. They sleep in doorways 
night after night. T have scores and scores of times taken two or three little waifs 
down into the engine room of the newspaper Office where I was employed, against 
the orders of the office, and provided them with some place to sleep, on a pile of 
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sacks, or some other spot where at least they would not be frozen. They sleep night 
after night in doorways and we stumble over them ; for newspaper men find out these 
little people. There is of course the Newsboys’ Home which looks after a certain 
number of them, but four times as many are out of it as are in it. They grow up in 
destitution and viciousness. The industrial school at Mimico is altogether a different 
place from a school established to furnish industrial education. 


Cuarues R. Runpuz, Contractor and Builder, Toronto, called and sworn. 
; By Mr. HeaKkes :— 
.. Q.—What is your business? A.—I learned the trade of a wall mason, but I have 
been engaged more particularly in the plastering business. 
h Q.—How long have you been in Toronto? A.—Seventeen years. 
5 Q.—Are you in business as an employer? A.—Yes. 
; Q.—How long have you been an employer? A.—Fourteen years. 
Q.—Did you work as a journeyman in this country during the three years before 
_ you commenced business as an employer here? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Can you tell us if the condition of mechanics in your trade has improved dur- 
y ing the past fourteen years? A.—Yes; I think on the whole it has. 
Q.—Have the men been paid better wages? AW—The wages are higher now 
_ than they were. I worked when I came here for $2 a day; there were a number 
_ working for $1.50 and $1.75 for twelve hours. 

Q.—What wages would they get to-day? A.—Plasterers get 303 cents per hour. 
, Q.—What number of hours do they work now? A.—Nine hours. 
/ — -Q.—And you think, taking into consideration hours of labor and the rates of 
_ wages, they have improved their condition? A.—Yes. 
Q:—Can you give us any reason why this improvement has taken place, and can 
you state any matters that have tended to the improvement? A.—The general im- 
pression of all employers, I think, as well as the employes is that nine hours a day 
are sufficient; that is so far as our trade is concerned. Of course the times have im- 
proved. Taking men’s wages all over the country they have risen. When J started 
in business first I paid $2.50 per day; that was before there was any labor organiza- 
tion at all. 

Q.—Was that ten years ago? A.—That was about twelve years ago. Then the 
wages dropped a little down to twenty cents per hour. They have been gradually on 
the increase here for the last four or five years. The demands of the Union no doubt 
have brought about that state of things. | 
Q.—That is partly so; and in the case of plasterers they are very scarce 2 A— 
There is scarcely any time of the year when you can get a sufficient supply. 
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Q.—You say that twelve years ago you were paying $2.50 for twelve hours a 
day, and you are paying now $2.75 for nine hours; is that the case ? A.—Yes. 
: Q.—Do you think the combinations among the men have been a benefit to them 
all around? A.—I don’t know; perhaps they have on the whole. 
Q.—Do you think the shortening of the hours of labor has demoralized the men 
at all? A.—No; so far as my experience has gone. When a man stays away from 
__ work we speak to him once or twice, and of the sixty men I employ I haye no more 
than one or two who take an occasional spree—they just stay away from their work. 
I don’t know what they do after the hours of labor, but judging from their appearance 
they do not dissipate. | 
: Q.—Your trade involves pretty hard work? A.—Yes; it is hard work. 
4 Q.—Would you consider nine hours a day quite sufficient for a man to work at 
your trade? A.—Yes ; I am no advocate of long hours. 
Q.—Do you take many apprentices? A.—I have three; that is the limit I am 
allowed. 
Q.—You are limited to that number by the Union? A.—Yes. 
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Q.—In carrying out an agreement with the members of the Union what is the 
usual method on which you proceed? A.—We draw up documents generally and 
have them signed by representatives of each association. 

Q.-—You meet and discuss the different matters? A.—Yes, 

Q.—Do you think that is a good method? A.—TI thinkit is defective as arranged, 
inasmuch as the fact is that the members representing each Association are as a 
rule the worst men to come to an agreement. I find them to be generally hot headed 
on both sides, and they will not wait, and they are not willing to come to an agree- 
ment for a considerable time. Perhaps neither side will give way until the men have 
been on strike for a month or s0, which | think is a mistake. | 

Q.—How would you propose to improve that arrangement ? A.—I have thought 
whether the matter could not be referred to a judge to take evidence and pass it 
under review, evidence as regards the state of trade, the wages paid, and of such 
things, and lay the matter before some other party, so that a decision might be arrived 
at a few months previous to the time when it is necessary for contractors to put in 
tenders, in order to give the contractors a chance to raise their prices if necessary. 
With regard to contractors in this country, especially in this city, the system is not 
like what it is in the old country wheve there are men employing a large number of 
hands and possessing a large amount of capital. Here men engaged in the building 
trade, that is employers, really only act in the shape of foremen; you cannot eall it 
much else. They arrange the work, get the money from the architect or proprietor 
every few weeks and hand it over to the men. It is not like where a man has a large 
amount of capital invested. Here it takes the builder all his time, I know it from 
personal knowledge, to pay every two weeks. It is not a matter of capital and labor 
or of large firms, but it is a question of builders acting in the capacity of foremen; 
and the builder simply assumes the position of an employer and either stands or falls 
by his own ability or push. That is the position so far as the building trade is 
concerned, 

Q.—Do you think some disinterested persons would be able to settle those 
disputes more rapidly than the persons who ave interested in the disputes? A.—I 


think so. For instance if Journeymen thought they required a raise of wages they 
Should give at least four or five months’ notice of their intention to apply for a raise. 
On the other hand if the employers wished to reduce the rate of wages, they should 
be compelled to do the same thing, and in all cases the matter should be fixed three 
months ahead, For instance, in regard to the men who have been working for me 
all summer, I never thought I would have to give the advance, and I could swear 
positively that Ihave not received enough to pay the rate since the strike. There 
was a misunderstanding in that respect. I understood that if the men did not make 
an application for a raise by the first of J anuary such would not have to be granted 
until next year. They took the agreement in another light. There was a misunder- 
standing as to the date of the agreement, and the expiration of the agreement—there 
was three months of a difference. The men struck in the samme: at a time when we 
could not well allow the work to stand, which I think was very unfair. We 
submitted the agreement to several architects and they all claimed that the employers 
were on the right side, and the men had no right tu the raise, according to their own 
agreement; but on the other hand the men submitted the agreement to the Attorney 
General of this Province, and h interpreted it the other way. It is thus clear that 
if there had been some person to interpret the agreement, and we had received a 
fair amount of notice we would have been able to prepare ourselves; for it does not 
maiter so much to the contractors or the foremen what wages we pay, provided we 
have fair notice and can make our own prices. 

Q.—Have you ever known the men to violate the agreement arrived at between 
the two Associations ? A—So far as my experience goes I have always found the 
men very honorable in carrying out the construction they put upon the agreement. 
We have never had any difficulty in regard to that; when an prrangement was 
once agreed upon it has been carried out, 
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, Q.—Do you know whether in case an agreement was broken you would have 
power to enforce it? A.—I don’t know. 
f Q.—Does the Ontario Act cover the ground you desire to have covered in 
regard to the matter of arbitration ? A.—I just glanced over it some time ago, but 
» Jam not sure whether it covers the case or not. 
. Q.—What question most frequently causes a strike? A.—Sometimes the 
_ matter of apprenticeship will cause a strike. The master is employing a certain 
number of men, and has one, two or three apprentices. I will state a case. There 
was an employer who had the privilege of having two apprentices. One of them was 
no good, he could not do anything ; went to the bad, The other boy went to Chi- 
eago. The employer claimed that at all events he was entitled to one apprentice. 
_ The men claimed that he was not entitled to any more apprentices. He showed that 
it was impossible to bring a boy back from the United States. The men, however 
struck because he took on an apprentice. 
, Q.—To take the place of the boy who was on the other side of the line? A.— 
— Yes. Our last agreement was a more satisfactory one. There cannot be a strike 
_ unless the different committees give the proper notice, but before that they could 
strike at any time. Now they cannot strike until all other means have been ex- 
hausted. 


ls By the CHAIRMAN :— 
gi) Q.—Do I understand you to say that having sixty men you are only entitled to 
' three apprentices? A.-—That is in the plastering trade of which I am speaking. 
Bi Q.—How many plasterers do you employ? A.—Twelve. 
Q.—And you are entitled to three apprentices ? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. Heakes :— 


i Q.—Do you know the 28th clause of the Ontario Act; is there anything in it 
_ that requires amendment ? A.—There is no reference to the fixing of wages. I> 
_ think they should be fixed in the spring ; before the spring work comes on, so that 
_ the employer may have a chance to ale his arrangements. Of course, in lar ge 
contracts the men who make them must run the risk, but [think we should know 
_ at the beginning of the year what the prices are that we will have to pay. Most buil- 

= ding contracts come out in Febr uary and March when the architects have prepared 
¥ the work, In that way builders would get a better chance if the wages were fixed 
‘a early i in the year rather than leave it till the summer, with the possibility of having 
_ astrike. 

— . Q—Then I understand your position to be that you would favor compulsoi ee 
_ arbitration, and that arbitrators should fix the rates of wages and the hours of labor ? 
A.—Yes; | would be in favor of that; there should be some board to take evidence 
» on each side. 


By Mr. ARMstTRONG :— 


F - Q.— You said that all the architects, to whom you showed the document, referred 
to by you, said the employers were right ? A.—Yes. 
- . Q.—Did any leading architect in the city say the men were right? A—Not 
that I am aware of. 

Q.—Are the master builders organized? A.—They are kind of organized ; they 
do not meet, but there was such an organization. 
i. Q.—In ease of labor troubles do they y come together ina body? A.—Yes; that 
®  isall. 
q Q.—lIs there a written understanding between the men of the union and your 
“a ganization that a certain time is given “before a raise in wages takes Bre 2? A— 
There is. 
( Q.—What was the cause of the last difficulty in Toronto? A—It was in regard 
to the inter pretation of that agreement. The representative of the men told me ‘that 
_ he showed the agreement to Mr. Mowat, and he supported that view, but that repre- 
_ Sentative himself admitted to me that the verbal agreement made was that the matter 
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should be discussed on the first of January, not on the first of March. But it was on 
the interpretation of the agreement, and not on the language of it that the men struck. 

Q.—Were the bosses willing to submit the whole difficulty to arbitration? A,— 
I do not know. I did not hear anything of it at first. The committees on each are, as 
a rule, not fit men to meet, because they generally get pretty warm on the subject, 
each looking at it from his own standpoint, and after exchanging a few hot words 
they separate, and it is difficult to get them together again. 

Q.—You cannot say, I suppose, that the employés were willing to submit the 
matter to disinterested parties ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—There was a strike at all events? A.—Yes, because some of the employers 
were not willing to arbitrate, while the majority were willing. What they claimed 
was that if all these matters had been brought up before the strike occurred they 
would have been perfectly willing to arbitrate, but the employers claimed that after 
there was a strike it was not right for the architects to step in and settle the matter. 

Q.—In case the two sides could not possibly agree, would you think it right and 
prudent that a Government board of arbitrators should interfere and settle the diffi- 
culty ? A.—I do not know whether it would be best done by the Government or by 
the aid of judges; I think, however, a judge with a commission appointed by the 
Government might do so. 

By The CHarnMAN :— 


Q.—That is a judge with two assessors, one for each side? A.—Yes, that would 

be a good way of settling it. 
By Mr. ArMstTRONG :— 

Q.—Are there two schedules of wages with you? A.—I pay one man 33% cents 
an hour for looking after matters; the general rate of wages is 304 cents an hour. 

Q.—You believe in paying a man according to his ability? A.—No; we do not 
do that, only in regard to the foreman. 

Q.—Are many of your men Canadians by birth? A.—Yes; some of our best 
plasterers are Canadians; men brought up in our own shops. ; 

Q.—Some inferior hands also? A.—Yes; and they come in from the country. 
That is one of the difficulties, and I think in that matter our own workmen are 
cutting their own throats. Toronto and Hamilton are the only places where a man 
can learn plastering in a proper manner ; for he cannot learn it in the country. Take 
these two cities, and the trade organization limits the number of apprentices, and the 
result is that while some of our best men go to the United States, we have to draw 
from the country where there is no chance of properly learning the trade. From the 
country we get poor bricklayers and poor plasterers. I have some inferior men in 
my employ, but I cannot do better. 

Q.—Are the apprentices indentured? A.—Generally. — 

Q.—In regard to the building trade, is bricklaying, from your standpoint, a more 
scientific part of the trade than is plastering ? A.—WNo. 

Q.—lIs it more fatiguing ? A.—lI do not think especially so. 

Q.—It is not dangerous to the health and constitution of a man? A.—No, for 
they say plasterers nevef die. It isa very healthy trade, and I have worked at it 
for a number of years. 

Q.—Then it is an advantage in that respect to belong to the plastering trade? 
A.—The men breathe the air that has passed over the damp mortar, and they get 
healthy and strong. 

Q.—Why, if bricklaying is not more scientific and is not more fatiguing are 
bricklayers paid more than plasterers? A.—There is this disadvantage with brick- 
layers; they donot get in so much time, for plasterers are employed almost all the year 
round, The plasterers work inside, and in bad days have stoves. Their wages on the 
whole show more money than the bricklayers, although the latter get higher wages. 

Q.—Is that one of the many reasons? A.—Yes. 

By Mr. FrRrEp :— 

Q.—Is not the work of a bricklayer when exposed to the heat of the sun very 

fatiguing? A.—Yes. 
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A. M. Wickens, Stationary Engineer, Toronto, called and sworn. 

By Mr. Freep :— 

% Q.—How long have you been employed in the capacity of a stationary engineer 

, in Toronto? A.—I have been in Toronto two and a half years in that capacity; I 

have been coming in and out of Toronto for the last twelve years setting up 

_ machinery and have been connected with stationary engineers during that time. 

_ . Q.—Is there an organization among the stationary engineers? A.—Yes ; we 

have what we call the stationary engineer’s Association, 

. Q.—Perhaps you will give us an idea of the laws governing the use of stationary 
engines? A.—That is one of the reasons we formed into an Association; we had no 
laws at that time in Ontario or Canada. 

Q.—Are there not laws for their inspection? There are no inspection laws and 
that is one of the weak points of the Factory Act. You can go into a factory and 
see that the belts are properly covered up and so on, but there is no compulsory 

Inspection of boilers or engines. 

i Q.—What are the qualifications required by law for engineers? A.—There are 
none at all for stationary engineers; an employer can go on the street and put a man 

_ in the engine room provided he thinks he can do the work 

Q.—Does the failure to inspect boilers and steam machinery lead to accidents ? 

\ A.—UndoubtedLy it does. 

. Q.—There should be a law you think requiring inspection and demanding of 
owners that steam machinery should be kept in good repair? A—Yes, sir; either 
that or a law fixing the status or the amount of knowledge a man should have before 
being put in charge of an engine. 

. Q.—That however is a separate matter is it not, from the question of inspection ? 

- A.—Not necessarily so. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Supposing there were both ? A.—That would be better. 

Q.—If we had no law requiring proper inspection of steam machinery by a 
government official would the requirement of a proper qualification on the part of 
engineers cover the whole matter? A.—It would help it greatly but it would not 

cover it entirely; it would make a great difference. 

a Q.—Would not an engineer be afraid sometimes to report that his machinery 
_ was in bad condition? A.—I think not; if he had a licence by law he would not be 
_ afraid to make a report; I think it would put him on his feet in that particular 
~ matter. 

4 Q.—Have you any other suggestions to make on this subject? A.—Yes; the 
f engineering people of this country want a technical school very badly. If we want 
_ high class engineers we have to send to England, Scotland or the United States. 
_ Young Canadians go to the United States to the technical schools of that country, 
_ and the result is that they stay there, getting the best situations in the country. I 
was looking a short time ago ata list of the Boston Technical School, and I found 
_ twenty-seven Canadians who had passed through that school and had remained there 
getting exceptionally high salaries for works on the large railways on the other side 
_ and other work of that kind. If these men get a high school education here in 
a Canada, when they go so far they have to go to a technical school somewhere and they 


{ 


i 


; i 


3 go to the United States and stay there as, our schools do not teach the subject at all. 
vi Q.—A diploma from one of these schools is a good certificate of efficiency ? 
4 


_ A.—One of the best in the world. 

a: Q.—Then we not only lose our young men but we have to send abroad for 
persons to fill like positions at home? A.—Yes. Of course, a school of that kind 
would not only serve the purposes of mechanical, or stationary, engineers but of machi- 
nists and all that class of constructing mechanics; they would go to a school of that 
kind. I may state that the stationary engineers’ association are advocating some 
_ such system very strongly with the present government of Ontario, trying to get 
them to do something or make some kind of a movement in this matter. 
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Q.—Could the primary part of a technical education of this class be given in 
connection with the ordinary schools? A.—Yes, sir. 

Q.—And then if they wished to become engineers they would have to take 
special branches in a special technical school for that purpose? A.—Yes. ‘ 

Q.—If a large number of well educated engineers were in Canada, would they 
take persons under their training to give them practical instructions? A.—tL 
think so. 

Q.—Do you know of young men taking lessons in that way who will grow up 
into engineers? A.—We have young men who are so anxious to do it that they are 
paying old engineers for private lessons and this is done without any proper appa- 
ratus to help the teachers, such as would be found in a properly equipped school; 
our associations are practical schools of instruction and that is all they really are. 
The older men are instructors of the younger with a view to make them more pro- 
ficient in their business; that is one of the principal objects of the association. 

Q.—You should have model engines which could be taken apart so as to explain 
all the inner parts of the engine and so on? A.—Yes; in those schools they have all 
those things got up inskeleton shape and when they go far enough along, for instance, 
in Stephens, they have complete shops in which the young men can go right through 
and learn the whole business as pattern makers, machinists, engineers and so on, and 
become, say, first class bridge engineers or mechanical engineers of any kind, and 
they are then in a position to occupy some place in the world afterward. 

Q.—Is not there a danger that so much scientific learning will make a man a 
little too big for his business as a stationary engineer? A.—No, I don’t think so; I 
think the man who knows the least is the poorest engineer, the poorest for himself 
and for his employer. I may say that the prices now being paid are very bad. 

Q.—What wages are paid? A.—They are running all the way from $8.00 
a weck to $20.00 dollars, but I think the average would be about $10.50 for this part 
of Ontario. 

Q.—Those are very low wages for such an important position? Yes; and these 
men have longer hours to put in than any other men about the establishment. In 
every case he has to be there before the others so as to get ready, and he has to be 
there after the others have gone to see everything secure for the night. 

Q.—Have you any further suggestions to make? A.—Well, I don’t think I have.. 
There is nothing will help us any more than these things I have mentioned. I may 
say that when I first started the association here the employers rather looked down 
upon it, but as soon as they found out what our principles were, and how we wer 
working, they withdrew their antipathy to the association. We showed them that 
we had their interest at heart as well as our own, and any of those that understand 
the association have a good feeling towards us. Some of them, however, think we 
ave some kind of a trades union, just because we are banded together, but there are 
few of that class. 

Q.—Is not there danger that if you had strict laws governing this matter they 
would work hardly upon those having small engines and working occasionally ? 
A.—I think it is possible to make equitable laws for these people. 

Q.—Would you give permission to use an engine under a certain power? A.— 
Yes; I think the law should give a special permit for them; if a man understahds 
how to do a thing, he understands enough to tell how to do it. 

Q-—How about agricultural engines? A.—I think if there is anywhere in the 
world that they want legislation to save life and limb it is in the case of agricultural 
engines. There have been more people killed in Canada by explosions of threshing’ 
engines from incompetency alone than almost any other way; and if they cannot 
thresh grain without killing so many people I think they had better thresh it with a. 
flail. 


~ 


By Mr. HeaKkes :— 
Q.—In your business do you find second-hand boilers frequently put in? A.— 
Very often indeed. 
Q.—Are they always in good condition? A.—Not always. 
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Q.—Is not that one of the evils you have to complain of? A.—It is a necessary 
evil—one which follows with a business where machinery or any other article is sold 
second-hand. After a boiler has given almost its whole service to the firm they can 
afford to throw it away, but a poor man comes along and buys it; he has the worst 
end of the bargain ; the engine is liableto explosion, and it has a short life under any 
circumstances. A good inspection law would remedy that to a great extent. 

Q.—In the case of stationary engines, are they required to have a governor 
valve to the boiler? A.—Not here, but in cities like Montreal, Buffalo and Detroit 
where they have city inspection it is required. Montreal is the only Canadian city 
where they oblige them to put on a lock valve; the matter is in charge of their city 


- Inspector. 


Q.—There is a governing valve in use on vessels? A.—Certainly; all men 
running on vessels carrying a certain number of passengers must have a government 
license; the boiler, engines and hulls have to be inspected by the government 
inspector. 

Q.—Do you know anything about the inspection of vessels? A.—Not in this 
country. I have had a good deal to do with inspection of boilers for insurance 
purposes. 

By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—How many business concerns insure with a steam boiler insurance company ? 
A.—lI could not tell you that. 

Q.—A large proportion of them? A.—No; only a small proportion; only the 
larger establishments. 

__ Q.—Is the inspection ordered by the company pretty thorough? A—Reason- 
ably so. 

PQ ins explosions of insured boilers as frequent as of non-insured? A.—No, 
sir. I cannot tell what the statistics of Canada are but the statistics of the United 
States show the proportion to be as one to seventy-two; seventy-two non-insured 
boilers explode where one insured boiler explodes. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Do you know anything about the rate of insurance? A.—In Canada it is 
about one and a quarter per cent. but they will not write less than so much insurance. 
They visit each boiler three times a year and they cannot do that unless the premium 
is $25 or more, so they will not usually take a risk of less than $2,000. The cost of 
the business is largely in travelling expenses for inspection. 

By Mr. Heakes :— 

Q.—What are some of the chief causes of explosion? A.—There is only one 

cause for a boiler exploding to my mind and that is carelessness or ignorance on the 


part of the attendant. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Explosions sometimes take place on steamboats, the engineers of which you 
say are licensed? A.—Yes; even a licensed man can be careless. I have spent 
thirty-two years among engines and boilers and the longer I live the more thoroughly 
I feel convinced that the attendants are accountable in these cases. 

By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—There is a good deal of theorizing on that point, is there not? A.—Notso 
much now as formerly. There used to be a theory about an unknown gas and all 
that sort of thing, but latterly that has been all blown to the winds. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 
Q.—Is a boiler which is incrusted or fouled inside more liable to explode than a 
clean one? A.—Yes. 
By Mr. Freep :— 
Q.—Are these boiler purgers good articles? A.—Some of them are better and 


some worse. Hngineers as a rule use some purger, 
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Q.—Are there not some purgers which will eat the iron themselves? A.—I 
believe there are, but I think the time has gone past when those will sell. Engineers 
who use purgers are beginning to learn enough not to buy any that destroy the 
iron. The purger business is older than it was; there was a great deal of trouble 
about it at first. - 


By Mr. HEakgs :— 


Q.—What is that process which is technically called foaming? A.—It is when 
the water won’t show its proper level and begins to churn up and down. 

Q.—Can that be controlled? A.—Yes, usually; it can always be stopped by an 
engineer who knows his business. 

Q.—It would be no source of danger to a man if he understood his business ? 
A—Any man who has common sense can avoid the danger if he will. 


Wim Surron, Stationary Engineer, Toronto, called and sworn. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—You corroborate what the last witness has said and entertain the same 
opinions as he has expressed ? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. FRreEpD :— 


Q.—Have you any statements to make in addition to those we have already 
heard? A.—No; I don’t think I have any further than this, that some steps should _ 
be taken for the protection of the stationary engineers—those that really are sta- 
tionary engineers—against people purchasing boilers and engines and placing them 
in the hands of boys or incompetent men. I believe we have in Toronto somewhere 
about seventy or seventy-five boilers that are placed right, beneath our sidewalks, 
and these are very apt, I am sorry to say, to fall into the hands of men who are not 
competent to take proper charge and, of course, their lives and ours and the lives of 
our friends and families—the lives of all passers by in fact—are in danger at any 
and every moment. This is a matter which should be taken into consideration by 
the authorities and the Government. 

Q.—You think there should be a thorough system of supervision over boilers 
and engines? A.—I heard of a man who was in charge of one of these boilers; he 
did not notice its condition when lighting the fire and finally he got it almost red 
hot. A plumber went in and observed that he had no water in the boiler but instead 
of taking out the fire he was going to turn the water right into the boiler. If he 
had done this he would have blown the boiler out and killed himself and others and 
destroyed a lot of property. Ifthe man had been competent to take charge of the 
boiler he would not have done so, of course. 


Cartes W. Barton, Harness Maker, Toronto, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Heakss :— ‘ 


Q.—How long have you been in the city? A.—Three years last March. 

Q.—What branch of the trade do you work at? A.—I work at making the 
harness. 

Q.—Is that distinct from collar making? A.—Yes ; distinct altogether. 

What is the condition of the harness trade in this city; what wages do they 

get? A—We have a book drawn up between the employers and the employés ; it 
was drawn up five years ago and we are supposed to abide by that book. It calls 
for first class men to get twelve dollars, second class men to get $10.50 and third 
class men $9 a week. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


— Q—How many hours? A.—Ten hours every day, excepting Saturday. Of 
course when the book was drawn up it was supposed to be ten hours every day, but 
: I don’ t think there isa man in Toronto to-day who is getting $12. a week. There 
are only about three or four second class men who are getting $10.50 and there are 
‘men in the city working below nine dollars and down as low as six dollars a week. 
T have heard of some at $5.50, men who went through their time and are supposed 
to have learned their trade. 
_ _ Q.—Have you any organization amongst the harness makers? A.—We have 
: fad up to the present time. It is not generally known but we have not anything 
“now which is worth anything. We had an assembly of the Knights of Labor; we 
were the third assembly of the Knights of Labor in the city. 
:  Q.—At the time the book was dvawn up they were organized in Toronto? A.— 
“ ‘They were as a union, the Harness Makers Protective Association. 
n im was under the management of the union that this association was made ? 
A.—Yes 
— QQ —What in your opinion has caused this decrease in wages? A.—I don’t think 
the rate of wages was ever paid. The bosses got together and they said to the men: 
Now look here; we have alot ofold men around who are not able to earn nine dollars 
a week, we will put another provision in here and will employ them at whatever 
E ey are worth. Of course under that they crept out and other men are being 
hi mployed down to six dollars and there is no regular scale at all. 

— Q—Do you think that grading wages has a tendency to lower wages? A.—Yes; 

(think so. If aman wants big wages and can do the work he will get good wages 
nd will get employment during the busy season, though when the season is over 
Bey will keep the cheap hands on and pay off the well paid men. 
Q.—And a well paid man if he wishes to have work must come down to the 
prices of the others? A.—That is the reason, I think. Another reason is that the 
bosses have no organization amongst themselves so that if a young man starts in 
business and goes on and makes cheaper goods than the others, they are working 
one against another. one selling at a certain price and another at a lower price, and 
course it comes out of the pockets of the employes. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q.—Are the harness makers better paid in this country thanin England? A.— 
Of course they are getting a little more money but I don’t think they can do as well 
the money they get here as they can in the old country on the money they get 


Q.—The purchasing power of the money is greater there? A.—Yes; rent is 
Meaner. Tn some of the small towns there where you get a decent wage you get a 


nice little house for three and six pence or four shillings a week and everything else 
1s cheap. 

—  Q—Have you any suggestion you wish to make to us in reference to trade 
m atters? A.—I hardly know what anybody could do to better trade; it seems to 


me to be in an awkward state just now. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—I would like to know how your harness compares with that which is made 
in Montreal? A.—The bosses say it is altogether better. 
Q.—Do you know what wages are paid in Montreal? A.—I do not. 


By Mr. FREED :— 

— Q.—You think if the employers had a Union by which they could keep up the 
prices the men would reap the benefitin lar ger wages ? A.—I think they would, 
because there are quite a number of bosses in this “city who are apparently really 
Square men and are willing to help the men along, but | don’t think they can afford 
to pay more wages; of course some might pay more: wages, For instance, I know when L 
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came to this country there was a boss in this city advertising for men and I answered 
the advertisement, not knowing the country. We were paid a dollar a set for making 
these long tugs and I thought that was the regular price. We went to work and had 
to work very hard to get in a set ina day’s work; and after doing that for some 
weeks he said: Now, I will put you on week’s work ; that shows you can just earn a 
dollar a day. When I came to get the piece book of the Union | found they were 
worth $1.65, and yet he was only paying a dollar. ; 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Others were paying $1.65? A.—Yes; he had two or three of us working’ 
on the same wage. 

Q.—It does not require a large sum to open a store in the city? A.—Yes; it. 
does; sometimes you have to give harness on credit. Of course some of the whole- 
sale men will back them up, but I don’t think it would be possible for any journeyman 
harness-maker to save sufficient out of his wages to start in business. 

Q.—Avre the shops generally pretty comfortable? A.—Some are, and some are 
not. Some of them have not got very good light and others not very good ventilation, 


By Mr. Grgson :— 


Q.—Are there many men thrown idle in aslack time? A.—Of course there is a 
great number, but as a general rule the shops don’t discharge theirmen. They may 
discharge one or two and put them on short time and then of course the whole of 
them have to suffer, of course in the winter time just when they need more money; 
that brings wages down considerably. I have known some shops for three months in 
the winter when the men are on three-quarters time, receiving 184 cents on full time 
and then in winter it would be brought down by 25 per cent. I think that is about 
the rule with all trades in winter. I have known men in winter to work half time. 
four months ; I know one such case. 

Q.—Do you think the trade is overstocked with workmen—the supply greater 
than the demand? A.—Yes. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—In summer time you have work enough? A.—Yes. Some of the employers 
are obliged to buy stock in summer because they have not got it made up, whereas, 
if they were to launch out a bit and make up their goods they would be able to keep 
the men going all the time. 


By Mr. Heaxss :— 
Q.—Would not shorter hours help you? A.—I think they would. Of course 
last year in many shops we had two hours taken off on Saturday night ; we tried to 


get half-a-day, but as the men were divided we got only two hours in some of the 
shops and some of those who signed the agreement have gone back on it. 


By Mr. Gipson :— 


Q.—If the men combined properly and stated the case plainly to the bosses, do 
you think any arrangement could be made, so that the bosses could shorten time and 
so that you could be put on full time? A.—I believe that could be managed; but 
the tiouble is, you can’t get at the bosses as a whole, because they have no union. 
Hach one has to go to his own individual boss. He will say that there is another 
man who is paying such a wage or keeping his men to such a time, and that he 
cannot afford to do it if the other would not. 

Q.—If the harness makers were properly organized and stated this in an 
intelligent manner to the bosses, don’t you think that some arrangement could be_ 
made between them? The employers could do as well, only they would have to 
increase the prices of harness? The bosses are selling too low, owing to competition ? 
A.—Yes. On the other hand, we have a harness factory which claims to sell harness. 
about ten dollars cheaper than other harness makers, and they have to cut the men 
down still lower. 
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_ Q.—Then, there is really no way of relieving the difficulties that you can see? 
A—No. I would like very much to seesome way; I know that the men, as a rule, 
e very dissatisfied. . 

_ Q.—Have you ever thought of co-operation? A.—Some of them have thought of 
it and talked about it, but they never came to any conclusion, I think the men 
were in a position last summer—if anything could have been done—to have bettered 
themselves, if they had been handled. But they were all one against the other, 
and for that reason they could not do anything. Of course they had the teamsters 
d other men with horses; they were all united ; they were in the ditterent unions, and 
ey might have helped them to carry any point they wanted. If they had started a 
operative store, they might have shut up a good many stores unless they gave 
asonable pay. 


By Mr. FreEp :— 
_ Q—Do you think that the old Union among the harness makers secured their 
interest better than this Assembly of the Knights of Labor? A—They may have 
been the best at one time, but I think if we had been of the Knights of Labor we 


uld have got more than we got as a Union. My own idea is, that the best thing 
could do now is to start a Union again. 


By Mr. Armstrone :— 


Q.—Are there not some foreign establishments in the harness trade? A.—Well, 
ere is a Bufialo firm called the Canada Harness Co.—the one I spoke of before. 

Q.—Do they pay the same wages as the men on Yonge street? A.—No ; not by 
; they work on a different style. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


_ Q.—-And what is the result? A—I can hardly tell you. The men are working 
here for almost nothing. 


By Mr. ArmstRoNG — 


 \Q.—TIs their harness as good? A.—No; itis not. Of course the men cannot 
aake it; they get only about half what we get. They all work by piece work. The 
zm employs a contractor who contracts to make so many dozen sets for a certain 
ge; then he hires a fitter and finisher who fits and finishes the work with the 
tractor and then they employ eithera lot of boys or young fellows who can just 
p the men who are out of work. They are obliged to do that or starve. They 
y next to nothing and if they work very hard and manage to knock out a dollar a 
y they do very well—in fact they can hardly do that. 

_ Q.—Do they get their material from the other side? A—I don’t think they get 
Much from the other side; of course there are different statements going about but I 
not say. 

@Q--Was the Ontario harness company on King street originally an American 
mm? A.—Yes; it was; it is a branch of a Buffalo firm; they wee here once before 
nder the name of Anderson. 

-_ Q—Do they depend in a great measures on improvers—these young mon 
ween apprentices and journeymen? A.—Well they get a boy at first and teach 
n to stitch and get other young men in from the country who have served two or 
‘hree years and cannot get work in other shops, so they gothere. They are conti- 
ually changing their men but they can get enough to keep going. They will advertise 
instance for twelve men; everybody knows that they cannot employ that number, 
nt if all that number come there are always so many spare men in the city. 

_ Q—Have you any apprentice system? A.—No ; we have not. 
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Water 8, Appteton, harness maker, Toronto, called and sworn. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Have you anything more to say than has been stated by the other witness ? 
A.—I think an indenture law would be a benefit to the trade because there are so 
many incompetent workmen in the trade. They serve one or two years in the coun- 
try and then come to the city and pass themselves off as journeymen. I think shorter | 
hours would be a benefit to the trade if they would keep the men more employed | 
during the year. 


By Mr. Heakes :— 


Q.—Do you think a Government law compelling indentured apprenticeship | 
would be a good thing for your business ? A.—Yes, I do. | 

Q.—Would compulsory indenturing be the best? A.—Under the present state | 
of the trade and there being no organization of the trade I think it would be better, | 

Q.—Have you any further suggestion to give us in addition to what has been | 
said? A,—I think if there could be a licensing of the livery stable people so as to | 
restrict them a bit it would be better—something which would induce move private | 
carriages to be kept and that would extend trade. 

Q.—I think what you want is thorough organization amongst yourselves? A.—I 
think that is the main cause of the trouble. Legislation would not do us much good | 
without local organization; indenturing laws would help us and local organization | 
would do the rest. I have heard my boss tell me that labor is let out from the in- | 
dustrial school by contract to a Montreal firm at fifteen cents a day, and that comes | 
in competition. | 


The CHAIRMAN :— 


I understand that after the existing contracts have expired they will not be | 
renewed. | 
By Mr. FREED :— | 
Q.—There has been no harness making in the Central prison? A.—No; I believe © 
not. 
Q.—You are speaking now of Montreal? A.—Yes. This harness comes from 
Montreal here and is sold lower in Toronto than the local harness on account of the 
cheap labor. I think I might say that the average wage is not $12 or $10.50 or $9— 
it is nearer $8. I lost time last year thus reducing my wages below $8—short.time — 
in winter was the cause. 


ee 


OwEN Mzap, Toronto, called and sworn :— 


By the CHAIRMAN :— j 

Q.—Do you occupy any office in a benefit society ? A—Yes, I am permanent 

secretary of the Metropolitan Lodge of the Manchester Unity of Odd fellows; Lodge — 
6534. 

By Mr. HEAKEs :— 

Q.—Tell us how the funds in your society are invested? A.—Do you want me 

to speak of the English Society or those we have here ? 


The CuarrMAn :—Better confine yourself to those about which you can speak 
personally. | 
By Mr. HEaKes :— : 
Q.—Avre all the branches of your society incorporated ? A.—No; they are not 
incorporated. 
Q.—Is the parent society incorporated ? A.—Yes ; in England. 
Q.— Are the funds of your society used for any other purpose than that which is | 
stated in the by-laws? A.—No; in fact we don’t do anything of the sort. I would 
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like to speak about our incorporation. We are situated in this way; that our district 
is the Montreal district and of course belongs to the Province of Quebec. Well, we 
cannot incorporate here because the whole of our district funds have to go to 
Montreal and therefore we are fixed in that position. But on the 16th of this month 
we intend opening a new Toronto district; we have just got the papers out from 
England and then we will have a Toronto district of the Order and we will be able to 
incorporate as a district, and then incorporate each lodge under the local laws. 

Q.—Do your treasurers give bonds for security of the money entrusted to them? 
A.—No; we have nothing of that kind at present; our surplus money is invested in 
the banks. 

Q.—Do you publish an annual statement? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Are people ever induced to join your society by misrepresentations? A,— 
No; not in the slightest. We would not dare to do that under our general laws. 

Q.—They don’t find after they have got in, a different state of things. from what 
they were given to understand? A.—No; we have to make a return to England 
every year. 

Q.—Do your members get the benefit of the surplus funds over and above what 
is required for benefits? A—We have an arrangement for that, but we are too 
young yet here to be able to do it, but we shall do so after being established five years. 
We have a quinquennial return to make and whatever the surplus is, beyond provid- 
ing for the order is paid back to the members according to the amount paid and 
received from them. 

Q.—Have you any insurance benefit? A—Yes; for children, and an extra one 
for members. 

Q.—Can a member of your order will to any person other than the person named 
in his certificate the amount of his insurance? A.—He is compelled, when he first 
comes in, to say to whom his money shall go, but he can revoke that at any time by 
filling up another form. 

Q.—Supposing that a person was insured in your society, and the benefits were 
to go to his wife, and that his wife should die; supposing that he should be taken 


_ sick himself before another form was made out, could he will that money to another 
person? A.—I think our law provides that it shall go to his children. 


Q.—Could he leave it to anybody else? A.—Yes; he could if he had time. 

Q.—Supposing he should die before he had time to make out one of the old 
forms could he will that money to any person other than the person named in the 
certificate? A.—I don’t know any reason why he should not; we have all manner 
of forms for that particular purpose, and our laws state distinctly that the money 
should go to the wife or sister or children or mother. That is according to the law ; 
we are bound by the law of England as we are incorporated there and we cannot go 
out of the general law. We may have our by-law or district law but we are compelled 
to go by the general laws of England. 

Q.—It is not posssible for a person to be defrauded out of thatmoney? A.—No. 

Q.—It is not possible to use the funds for any other purpose such as speculation 
in property? A.—No; they are very particular about that; we cannot even spend it 
in getting up a supper and we must not touch the sick or funeral fund under any 
circumstances. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—Who has the right to spend the money? A.—It is by the vote of the lodge, 

Q.—The money is in the hands of the treasurer? A.—It is invested by the 
trustees ; the treasurer holds only a small amount, 

Q.—How many trustees? A—Three; and it can only removed from the bank 
by a resolution passed in the lodge and the bank must get notice through me that 
such is the case before they can allow the money to go. 

By Mr. HEeAKes :— : 

Q.—Would not it be better to limit the liabilities of these societies in some way ? 
A.—Ours is pretty well limited by the laws of England, because we don’t dare to al- 
low a member to insure over £200. 
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Q.—Does the law of England apply in Canada? A.—Yes; because we are bound 
by the general law. I will tell you another thing, ifa member is insured for sick 
pay and it is over his average wages we c uld not pay him without the permission 
of the Grand Master and the Board of Directors. At present we are paying two 
dollars a week for the first year and two dollars a week for the remainder of the sick- 
ness, but in the new law it will be four dollars for the first six months, three dollars 
for the second, and two dollars as long as the sickness lasts: $80 on the death of the 
husband and $40 on the death of the wife. Then there is children’s insurance costing 
them about 40 or 45 cents a year. A child can be insured after it is three months 
old and the amount rises from 30 shillings to eight pounds; after that they get no 
more until they belong to the Society. Ifa man dies the widow can insure the 
money she would have received supposing that her husband had lived. Then there 
is an extra insurance insuring six dollars a week instead of four. Those were all 
new laws coming into force this year. 

Q.—Do you “think these benefit societies should be under government superin- 
tendence ? A.—YesIdo; they are in England and that is “what we want to do 
here. In fact our people in Montreal called on Mr. White to try if he could not get 
a special Act covering our own body but he advised us to waita year or two because 
he thought there would be a Dominion Act covering all these things. That was 
two years ago. Of course we are very anxious that there should be not an Onieae 
Act but a Dominion Act. 

Q.—A Dominion incorporation Act? A.—Yes. 

Q.—But that is not exactly what asked? A.—Well then, Dominion inspection. 

Q.—General supervision of your business to see that the funds were properly 
secured and the business properly carried on? A.—I think it would be very advi- 
sable. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Auditing your accounts and soon? A.—Yes; itis done in England and 
we have to make returns to the registrar. We have over 500,000 members and over 
six millions of pounds sterling capital ? 

Q.—Where is that money invested ? A.—In various ways, in public securities, 
a good deal of it is in mortgages in England. 

By Mr. Heakss : 

Can that money be used ? A.—For nothing but for the purpose for which it is 
subscribed. 

Q.—What was it subscribed for? A.—Ours is to provide for payments in 
sickness.and payments on the death of husband, wife or children. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— © 
Q.—It is purely a benefit society ? A.—Purely a benefit and benevolent society. 
By Mer. Gisson :— 


Q.—Don’t you think the amount taken from insurers is too heavy, that too 
much is paid for insurance? A.—No;Idon’t. We pay only fifteen cents a week 
and out of that we allow them a free doctor for attendance, 


By Mr. Freep :— 


ea you give charity in addition to the benefits to which a member is en- 
titled ? A——We even give relief. Supposing a person came over here in distress 
and he came to us we would allow him out of the relief fund ; we pay three cents 
every quarter for that purpose. 

Q.—Not out of the regular fund, the general fund? A.—No; we cannot pay 
that for any purpose w hatever. If we did, before we could make our return we 
would have to make it up by excursions or soit ées, Xe. 

Q.—It the local fund were not sufficient cannot you get afund from England ? 
A.—We first go to the district and if they cannot make it up we go to the Unity at 
Manchester. 
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4 Q.—You spoke as if the Order was of recent introduction ; was it not here 
thirty years ago? A.—It was, in the form of what we call the Canadian Order of 
_ Oddfellows, but when I came out here first I wanted to see the old Order established 
_ with a direct connection with England. We tried to do so for a long time and five 
_ years ago we formed this Metropolitan lodge ; we have two more here in Toronto 
now and we purpose forming this new district. 


By Mr. Grsson :— 
-  Q—In case a candidate for admission does not pass inspection to the doctor is 
- the money he has paid returned ? A.—Yes. Ifa candidate comes and pays usa 
- dollar and does not pass the doctor he is given his dollar back. 


| Joun GALBRAITH, Professor of Engineering, Toronto, called and sworn, 

‘ 4 By Mr. Freep :— 

aM Q.—I believe -you wish to address the Commission respecting technical educa- 
tion? A.—I do not wish it; Ihave been sent for, and Iam prepared to tell you 
a anything [ can on the subject. I have not really put my thoughts into such a shape 
_ as to tell you systematically anything. 
 Q.—Have you heard the testimony of Mr. Galt? A.—No; I have seen no testi- 
~ mony whatever. 

_  Q.—You were not present when Mr. Galt or Mr. Kribs gave evidence ? A.—No. 
—  ——« Q.— Could you put your views respecting technical education into narrative form 
a without waiting for questions? A.—That is just the trouble. I could speak per- 
_ haps, with respect to some portions of the subject. Ido not think it is likely that 
_ what would apply to one portion of technical education would apply to another; I 
- do not think you can make many generalities. 

« Q.—To what extent have you been connected with technical education? A.— 
Only in the teaching of engineering. 

Q.—At what engineering school? A.—At the School of Practical Science in 
Toronto. It is not, however, what is ordinarily known as technical education; that 
is why, perhaps, a misapprehension might arise. 

Q.—What class of engineering is it? A.—Civil engineering, principally. It is 
giving an education to a professional man; what I understand technical education to 
mean generally is the education of an artisan, a workman. If that is the meaning 
of it, | have had practically very little experience, although I have done a little of 
that kind of work, but very little. The work I have in teaching engineering com- 
pares to the work of a medical professor in teaching medicines, and it is not, 1 think, 
‘ordinarily understood by technical education; at least, not in the sense that 
technical education would include the education of a doctor or a lawyer, or a pro- 
fessional man, as well as a mechanic. If you take it in that sense, of course, | am 
familiar with part of that work. 

— Q.—How many pupils have you in your school? A.—Sixty, at present. 
Q.—And these are all studying what? A.—Most of them civil engineering. 
Q.—So that it is not at all a branch of popular education, but a special study ? 
_A.—Of higher education. | 

' Q.—Of professional education? A.—Yes. At the same time the engineer is 
_ brought moreinto contact with the trades, that is with the engineering trades, than 
any other professional man. He is something like an architect in that respect, and 
he has to be familiar with work of all kinds. He has to be familiar with the work of 
the bricklayer, the carpenter, the blacksmith, and the mechanic generally, and with all 
‘these trades. If he is not, he is not fit to be an engineer, so that, in that way 
‘engineers are perhaps, more interested in what is known as technical education than 
» any other class. 

— ”~ Q.—Take steamfitters and plumbers, and men of that class, do you think they 
have sufficient theoretical knowledge of their business in addition to the practical 
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knowledge they possess to make them first-class workmen? A.—I think as a general 
rule they have not. I know they would be benefited by more education; I feel sure 

of it. These are the trades with which the engineer is brought in contact, and he 
can see to a certain extent the want of education in the workmen. 
Q.—If a plumber had a better theoretical knowledge, for example, he would be 
more interested in securing proper ventilation by his work, and so on, would he not? 
A.—He ought to be able to know how to do his work. I suppose he does work 
according to his payment. Ifa builder is not willing to put in good plumbing it | 
will not be put in by the plumber. 
By the.CHArRMAN :— : 


Q.—Is there an inspector appointed for that work? A.—TI believe go. There is 
no doubt a great deal of bungling in the trades due to ignorance, and, at the same time, 
there is a great deal of bad workmanship due to scheming, not to ignorance at all, 
but due to competition for contracts, to small prices paid for the work. I think that, 
perhaps, there is as much due to that cause as to the other cause. At the same time 
itis quite certain that every workman, no matter what trade he is in, would be 
benefited by having better opportunities for learning the theoretical side of his work ; 
but still it 1s very difficult to see how to get up a practical plan of doing it. It is hard 
to do this in the ordinary public school where boys are taught, where they learn 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and history, which are easy to teach and require no 
apparatus, nothing except a teacher. Ifyou are going to teach boys trades, such as 
blacksmithing, carpentering and work in a mechanic’s shop you can easily see that 
the expense of doing that will be on a scale, if efficiency is to be secured, that will 
simply make it altogether impossible. 

@.—That would be to teach trades in every school? A.—Yes; and to make 
education free. I do not think it is at all possible to teach trades generally except 
as they are being taught now—that is to say by a boy going to learn a trade for 
himself; at the same time I think there are certain parts of theory connected with 
each trade that aman or boy should know more fully, and that knowledge he has 
no chance of acquiring as things are at present. Perhaps the best way to secure it 
would be by means of night schools. Boys or men working at trades cannot give 
up time in the day; it is utterly useless to think of it. But boys until they are. 
thirteen or fourteen years old go to school, and then go to a trade, and they could 
learn the theoretical part at a night school. Let-the people interested in the trade 
get together, and arrange for a certain amount of scientific instruction in every town. 
Let them fill out what has not been done in the schools for one thing, and let them 
teach more on the lines of their own work. I think the only kind of successful. 
teaching in that way has been by men familiar with the trades taught; I do not 
think the ordinary school teacher can teach the theory necessary for blacksmithing, 
carpentering or anything else. I think a pupil is very apt to learn more from a man 
who is familiar with the trade, and yet who has studied it and is altogether a higher 
class of workman than the ordinary workman. If you could get a few such men in 
every town they would do more for workmen than any other class of people. It is 
a pity there are not more of them. In the engineering trade the difficulty is not 
very great, simply because the engineer has to learn something about the trades 
connected with his work, and he then makes a very good teacher. He can teach the 
workmen engaged in those trades the theoretical knowledge they want. I do not 
see how that can be done very well in other trades; it can be done in the engineer- 
ing trade simply because in engineering there is a class of men who have the theory 
better than the workmen themselves. In many other trades there is not that class 
at all, and the difficulty lies there. | 

Q.—Could not the children while attending school be taught generally the use — 
of ordinary tools, the natures of woods and the properties of metals, and so on? | 
A.—I have very little confidence in anything of that kind. I do not think it would 
be worth a snap of the fingers. 

Q—Why? A—Because there is nothing systematic in it. They are all | 
separate and individual facts, and they would go through a boy’s mind like a receipt — 
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in a cook book. Once over, and a year afterwards, if he had not occasion to need 
the facts, all would be forgotten. Learning a few little facts of that kind does not 
constitute training. I think a boy would be far better trained for any trade if he 
were taught just the ordinary things in school, and taught them well; his mind 
would then be trained to some extent, because the work would have been done 
systematically, Take a boy of fourteen who learns a little carpentering and the use 
of tools; I can hardly imagine what could be taught but a little theoretical knowl- 
edge regarding different things; but when he has obtained that knowledge you have 
not educated him. 

Q.—Would it not make him handy and versatile? A.—It would, if you gave 
him time enough. If you had a carpentering school and put a boy through it for 
three or four years, at the end of that time the boy would turn out a better carpenter 
than he would turn out in existing circumstances where he has simply to pick up 
his knowledge. But if you simply teach every boy who goes to school a little 
carpentering you are going to make the same mistake that is said to be made now ; 
you are undertaking to teach boys a lot of stuff they are never going to use, and to 
force things upon them they do not want and will never want. 

Q.—One witness, Mr. Kribs, said that boys with such technical knowledge 
would learn to be handy with their bands, and he mentioned that boys of the better 
class had for some years no idea that they had hands? A.—Perhaps he may be right; 
but still Lcannot imagine myself, as a boy, going to work to learn carpentering when 
I had not the faintest idea of being a carpenter or of going into the trade afterwards. 
I do notimagine I could learn it any better then; Idonot think it would do any good. 

Q.—Suppose a boy from school has a theoretical knowledge of the steam engine, 
and so on, would he not be better prepared to become a mechanical engineer thanone 
who has not such knowledge? A.—I do not think so. I do not think schools are 
fitted for teaching boys the steam engine. I think they need to learn something lower 
down than that in schools. The steam engine is a thing that cannot be properly 
taught until a boy has left school. 

Q.—Are you aware that it has been taught in some classes ? A.—I do not know 
how much it is taught. From my experience I have very little confidence in that 
kind of knowledge; I do not think there is any royal road. to learning ; the only way 
to learn anything is by hard work. The idea of taking a little of this and a little of 
that, whether it is wanted or not, is perfectly absurd, and a waste of energy and time. 
There is no more value in learning 2 trade that a boy is not going to follow than in 
learning a science or anything else that a person is not going to use. The only value 
it can have is an educational value, but if it is taught in that way it is simply worse 
than useless. 

Q.—Your profession is that of engineering ; do you think you are any the worse 
engineer because you have a knowledge of the classics and mathematics ? A.—The 
classics are not nécessary, but you cannot be an engineer without mathematics. Ido 
not think Iam much the worse for knowing classics. It is a question of teaching 
children that which will do them the most good. I think if a teacher has to teach 
all these subjects he is wasting his energies, and he is not doing any good, The 
attention of a teacher in an ordinary school should not be given to too many sub- 
jects, but to a certain number that should be taught systematically. If a boy is put 
through that course he is educated and he is fit to take up other subjects. Just as a 
training in the classics is not given for the help it gives you ina profession, but for 
the training it gives you mentally. Surely a purely systematic education will do 
good, and that is the education you must give. If you can make the teaching of 
trades of educational value, and teach them systematically, then I say at once 
that education will do good; but I do not see how it can be done. 

Q.—Do you know anything in regard to Mechanics’ Institutes? A.—No. 

Q.—Or as to their mode of teaching? A—No. Although these things are very 
necessary it seems that the only places in this country where technical education, if 
you like to call it such—I do not know whether it is such or not—is taught is at the. 
penitentiary and the Mercer Institute. 
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Q.—What trades are taught at Penetanguishene? A.—If a man goes to the 
penitentiary he can be taught a trade systematically. There must be some experience 


in teaching trades, and, of course, they have learned something about teaching trades 
in those institutions. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—And that knowledge will be possessed by the wardens? A.—They are the 
only men who have devoted their time to the systematic teaching of a trade; there 
is no one else in the. country who has had any experience. The masters in the differ- 
ent trades, as I understand it, do not teach their apprentices, or rather, perhaps they 
teach them something, and the boys have to look to themselves to pick up the trade. 


By Mr. Freep :— 
Q.—Are you acquainted with the history of technical education at places like 


Chemnitz or Zurich? A.—No; I cannot say that Iam. I have not had time to study — 


it. It has not been exactly in my line and I have not worked it up. 

Q.—Are the schools like the Institute ot Technology in the United States? A— 
Yes ; that is a school of the same class as ours, only a great deal better. That is not, 
however, for education simply in trades. 

Q.—Have you seen the report recently issued? A—These schools do not refer 
to the teaching of trades. 

Q.—Not of trades but of technical knowledge, without absolutely teaching trades ; 
the giving of a course in technical instruction? A.—The work at the Stevens Insti- 
tute is very high class work; as high as the University work here. It is not a kind 
of work that could be taken up by a boy at the public school at all. 

Q.—Have you made any study of the work done in evening classes in England ? 
A.—I do not know. I have not had an opportunity of studying these matters, but I 
think the only successful way of doing the work to which you refer is in night schools. 
It is utterly impossible to do anything else, and then, as I have said, I think those night 
schools should be systematically conducted, and teachers of the day schools might, to 
a certain extent, be used in them. But I think if you get men like engineers or fore- 
men in the different trades, who possess a good theoretical education in addition to 
their practical knowledge, (and such men might be picked up here and there to teach 
in night schools),a great deal of good would be done. I do not see any other way of 
doing it. If you do not do that, what is to bedone? It is the only method to educate 
men and boys thoroughly in the trades. The only thing to be done besides that is to 
educate the boy in the ordinary branches before he leaves school, say at fourteen 
years, and you know how much a boy will take up before he reaches that age. At 
that time he is full of fun and nonsense, and has not come to his bearings, and he never 
settles down to work until he is eighteen, nineteen or twenty. I have little confidence 
in the knowledge he can get at the public school, except in reading, writing and 
arithmetic. Other instructions suggested might be good; am not prepared to speak, 
for Ido not know; but I think he gets a more systematic training in reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic than he can hope to get at any trade, unless he has a very good 
teacher. The difficulty is to get the teachers. How can you get a teacher for more 
than one trade? If there is to be a master for each trade, and there are to be masters 
in the schools the boys might learn the trades, but what good are the trades going to 
do in a large school ? i: 

Q.—We are not taking up the teaching of trades, but technical knowledge? 
A.—The only way you can teach that is in connection with the trades, and, if a 
teacher has not a knowledge of the trade, he cannot teach the other, 


By Mr. Hraxes :— 
Q.—Are there not certain principles taught in your college which could be 
applied to mechanics? A.—That is what we do teach or profess to teach, the 
application of those principles to mechanics. 
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Q.—Why could not those principles be taught in elementary classes in the 
public schools to pupils, say, twelve or thirteen years old, or, say, up to fourteen?’ 
A.—The first thing a boy has to learn before he takes up such a subject is arithmetic; 
then he has to learn geometry, and he ought to have a little algebra. If he learns 
these three branches by the time he is fourteen, enough to go on with, he is all right. 
But the trouble with most of the boys is, that they want to learn mechanics at once; 
they think they can learn mechanics without getting up these branches first. For 
two years I taught an evening class in connection with our work. I had a large 
class of carpenters one winter, I think about fifty to start with. The men were very 
enthusiastic. I gave two lectures a week. I began teaching the theory of their 
work. I knew enough of the practical part to work with them, and to keep right 
in the line of their work, and applied the theoretical knowledge as closely as 
possible. I found that, although they were anxious to learn, yet two-thirds of them 
had not sufficient education to start with. Some did not know how to handle vulgar 
fractions or decimals. I found I had to stop and teach part of that subject. Some 
of them had not a knowledge of the ordinary principles of geometry. Again I had 
to stop work and try to teach them a little geometry. Again, they did not know 
and could not understand a rule written shortly as an algebraic formula, and I had 
to write all such out at length, almost covering the blackboard. I found these 
difficulties cropping up constantly, and the consequence was, I had to give a sort of” 
average instruction, and I had to let the men who knew the least go altogether. 
About one third were sufficiently educated to go on with the course, and they 
followed it to the end of the term. Those who could not follow and found it difficult, 
gave up; so there was only a certain percentage, and not a very large pereentage, 
who had preliminary education sufficient to enable them to understand the application. 
of theory to their business. 


By Mr. Grsson:— 


Q.—Is not the fault in these things with public school teachers? A.—Perhaps. 

Q.—Their lack of trained education unfits them to teach the children proper?’ 
A.—That is the idea Iam endeavoring to convey. 

Q.—They do not practically apply their education to the intelligence of the 
child they are teaching? A.—Yes. 

Q.—A teacher in school wants to teach geometry; he does not need to go far 
for examples by which he can put geometrical figures or principles into a child’s 
head. He looks across the street at a building, and he can observe what angles they 
are. Would not a child know more about geometry by such practical methods than 
by theoretical teaching ? A.—I quite agree with you. The trouble with all ordinary 
teachers in teaching subjects like that is that they are not familiar with t’ e trades.. 
If they were familiar they could apply the theory and teach it. An engineer can 
teach the theory to carpenters, blacksmiths and steamfitters in a better way perhaps 
than any other man, because he cannot be an engineer without having a fair know- 
ledge of the trades. Take a school teacher who is not an engineer, although he had 
read up all about mechanics, yet when he commenced to address the workmen he 
would be all at sea, his examples would be all wrong, and he would make himself 
ridiculous. 

Q.—So we are turning boys out of the public schools who know nothing ? 
A.—Yes. 

- Q.——But he can go to work and work out problems in arithmetic but cannot 
teach the knowledge? A.—That is the trouble with a good deal of our school 
teaching. Perhaps it is unavoidable. I will tell you one thing that makes it hard; 
it is easy to teach one, two, three or four pupils in that way, but to teach a large 
class is somewhat difficult. You have to address yourself to the average boy; you 
cannot take them individually. If you can teach persons singly you can do it much 
better than you can teach half a dozen together. 

Q.—AIl we have to do is to carry out the Kindergarten system further than we 
are doing. Could not that system be extended to children fifteen years old? 
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A.—Educate the teachers in the trades to some extent, to the same extent as an 
architect or an engineer is educated in his trade, and he can teach the theory of those 
trades to some advantage. If he is not educated in the trade he cannot teach it atall, 
and a boy has to depend on his common sense. I think a great deal more could be 
taught if teachers had more practical knowledge, Perhaps the way to overcome the 
difficulty would be for our normal schools, where a great many of our teachers are 
educated, to have some trade-teaching done there, and then those men, who were so 
instructed, could go through the country and spread it. I do not know, however, 
where you are going to get the teachers. You have got to build them up. The 
education of a boy can be carried on to much more advantage by practical questions 
than by questions up in the clouds; it is not easy for a boy to go through gymnastics 
of figures which he cannot grasp. I have very little faith in what is called science 
teaching in the ordinary schools—that is to young boys. I do not think science 
teaching can be taught in such a way as to be of educational value. I do not think 
there is much use in telling a boy how to get specific gravities, and to calculate the 
height an arrow will rise if shot froma bow; although these things are simple acts the 

matter is a difficult one. There is no use in trying to make it easy. | The boy does 
not really understand it, and when he does not understand it he is not being educated. 
You will make him a better man by teaching him simple things he can understand, 
rather than by teaching him all the science in the world if he does not comprehend it, 
and science, even in its simplest form, is difficult. It is beyond the mind of a boy. In 
engineering trades experiments are being made in regard to education. In the 
Boston Institute of Technology, which is an engineering school, they have a work 
shop. It is divided into several parts; one part is a carpenter’s shop; another a 
pattern machine shop; another is a foundry ; and another is amachine shop furnished 
with a few ordinary machines, a planing machine and so on. These are all trades a 
man must know to be an engineer. The course is a four years’ course ; the student 
takes lectures on the theory in one part, and he gains the practical knowledge in 
another. He is forced to put in out of the four years, three months in each shop. The 
pupils are under the management of a competent foreman. In the shops they merely 
learn the hand work; the idea is not tomakea boy a workman. He is put through the 
blacksmiths’, carpenters’ and machine shops and the foundry, not at all with the idea of 
making him a workman—that cannot be done in three or six months or two years—but 
with the idea‘of giving him such knowledge of the handling of materials, and of the 
materials themselves, as will enable him to combine his theoretical knowledge with the 
practical, and in that way make him an engineer. It is utterly impossible for an 
engineer to be an expert carpenter, machinist and moulder, but to be an engineer he 
must be judge of the work of these trades. There is no opportunity of picking up 
that knowledge except by questioning the men and keeping his eyes open. That is 
the way he has to learn now. These shops are doing more in the way of educating 
engineers in their trades than has been done hitherto. Such institutions go that far, 
but as I have said they are not used for any other purpose. It strikes me they might 
be used for other purposes, if established to educate young men in trades who do not 
expect to be engineers, those who are willing to work ten hours a day in the shops, 
and thus they are learning the trade. Perhaps they might not work ten hours, but 
six or seven hours, and might attend certain lectures on the theory of their work 
in the other part of their institute. In that way an educated workman could be 
produced. His work would be principally practical work combined with a certain 
amount of theory, whereas an engineer’s work is principally theory combined with a 
certain amount of shop work, which is a very small part of it.. Both these objects 
might be secured in a school of that kind, but if such school were established—leaving 
out engineers altogether and speaking only of workmen—it would have to be esta- 
plished not only in Toronto, Hamilton and Montreal and the large cities; but smaller 
schools, thoroughly equipped, would have to be established all over the country. The 
boys who learn trades as a class are not those who can afford to leave home, and go 
toa large city to attain their education, It is only the wealthy class who can do 
that for their children. I see that there are a great many difficulties anyway, and 1 , 
do not see how you can get over them. 


Toronto, Friday, 2nd December 1887. 


WitiiAm Houston, M. A., Librarian of the Ontario Legislative Assembly, 
-ealled and sworn. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


1 Q.—You have prepared yourself to give us some special information, I believe ? 
A.—Well, I don’t know whether it would be right to call it information; it will be a 
mixture of facts and information perhaps. 
: Q.—What particular ground do you expect to cover? A.—Just what is now 
being done, as far as anything is being done, in industrial training under our 
educational system, with perhaps some suggestions as to how we could modify it 
Q.—Would yourather put it in narrative form? A.—If you wish I could make 
a statement and leave mysel.: open to be interrupted by questions at any time. 
Q.—Will you be good enough to begin your statement ? A.—I may say that my 
“remarks of course will apply to this province mainly. Iam not acquainted with 
“what is done in the other provinces, either in the way of general education or 
industrial training. In this Province we have not to consider the question, which is 
often raised in connection with industrial education, whether the State can do 
anything in relation to education or not, because we have a public system of education 
largely maintained by the State, under public law, and controlled by the State. 
‘Therefore we can start with the ‘two questions: What kind of education the State 
should aim at giving; and whether it has succeeded in giving us that kind which is 
desirable for the people to have. The general aim of our educational system, as far 
_as we have a theory for it at all, may besummed up by saying that it is intended to 
give a good physical, intellectual, esthetic and moral education. It is not necessary 
{ think to raise the question whether it does all these things in the best possible way ; 
but there can be no doubt that in the popular mind the intellectual element bulks up 
80 largely that almost all our efforts are now directed to making the school 
‘system an intellectual training system, and the results are judged very largely by 
the opinion we arrive at as to whether the intellectual training is the right kind of 
training or not. What I mean is that the public are apt to overlook the fact, or not 
to ask the question whether there is a good physical education or moral education or 
not—or whether there is good esthetic training—and just simply ask whether there 
is good intellectual education. That may be a right or a wrong state of public opinion ; 
I myself think it would be better if we paid more attention to some other things 
as well as to intellectual education. I would like to make the preliminary remar rk 
that in advocating industrial training, as I have had occasion to do recently, I have 
always taken the ground that if industrial training involves any loss of intellectual 
_training as compared with the ordinary public school education I would not advocate 
it. Ido not think it would be desirable. I think the industrial class should have as 
_ good opportunities for intellectual culture as any other class and I think that any 
eon would be inadequate which does not take cognizance of that fact. The 
question arises, what is the general tendency of our pr resent educational system of 
_ Ontario ? After giving all the consideration I can to the matter for some time, I am 
_ forced to the conclusion that the tendency of our educational system—so much of it 
at all events as is of a public character—is towards pr ofessionalism and perhaps 
‘ commercial life. I do not think it does very much at all—what it does do I shall try 
_ to indicate presently—towards inclining men or women to industrial pursuits. The 
ui Teasons for that will perhaps be better brought out incidentally. Now, if that is the 
_ tendency I don’t think it is the intention. I don’t think it was the intention of the 
founder’ of our system that it should have that effect; I do not think it is the 
_ intention of those who have the control and responsibility that it should have that 
effect. Probably they would all deprecate that if they believed it. If that is the 
Benceney it is certainly injurious to the best interests of the country that it should 
beso. The great productive classes of this country are undoubtedly the farmers or 
Ocho artisans or mechanics, and if our educational system is not doing something to 


a eep these classes recr uited from the youth of the country then our industrial system, 
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and with it the whole material condition of the country, must suffer. I believe this, 
very strongly from my intercourse with different classes that no pursuit or 
occupation will be recruited or will keep men in it very long that has not got some 
intellectual hold upon them. The mere fact that it furnishes a living—even a very 
good living—will not make it attractive to the average man or woman; there must 


be something in it to occupy his intellectual faculties and keep him intellectually 
interested; and I believe that the great secret of the dislike of young people to farm 


and artisan life and to household labor is very largely that it is a life of drudgery— 


not that it is hard work, but that it is uninteresting work. And if we could find 


some means of infusing intellectuality into the ordinary occupations of life I think | 
they would be as attractive in the main as commercial pursuits and even professional - 


callings. There is this to be said, too, that culture or intellectuality depends not so 


much on the choice of the subject which is to be taught to the boy or girl, asit depends ~ 
on the method in which the subject is dealt with. If it were otherwise we should — 
have very little hope for the future of the industrial classes. I believe the best kind 
of intellectual training, or just as good as any, can be had from manual operations 


properly taught—the hand and mind trained together. 


Q.—To what extent did physical culture and mental culture go hand in hand in- 
ancient Greece? A.—Weill, of course, it would be impossible to go into detail, but 
there is no question about the truth of this—that the Greeks paid far more attention 


to physical culture than we do. Amongst the Greeks proper—of course the laboring 


class was a slave class—but the Greeks proper in Athens paid great attention to the 


body and to personal form. 


Q.—Does not the average Canadian schoolboy in his sports acquire the physical — 


training that takes the place of the training of the gymnasium in Greece? A.—That 
is true to some extent as to what we might call the exercise which is necessary to 
develop his body, but I would include in physical education more than that. First, 


I would include the giving him a knowledge of his own body, of its wonderful con-— 
struction, of all those organs which, when they are in active operation in a healthy” 


condition, we do not notice, but which we soon notice if they get out of order. 


Q—is not physiology taught in our schools? A.—Very little is taught 
effectively. Ido not think itis taught any better than it was forty years ago; I think 


what is taught is not effectively taught, because it is crammed up largely trom books 


or notes given by the teacher, instead of being, as it should be, the result of incidental 


j 
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inspection, taking advantage of occasions which may present themselves. For 
instance, take the prevalence of bad air in a school room; that could be made an 


occasion for hygienic instruction, which should not be systematic but incidental. 


Q.—Do you believe in carrying object lesson teaching to the utmost possible 


limit? A.—Yes; I think nearly all good and effective teaching would be incidental, 
and that is true of physical culture, even more than of ordinary school subjects. In 
connection with a remark I made a moment ago that excellence of culture depends 
more on the method of teaching than on the subjects taught, I should say that our 
mistake in the past in this province—and I think it is true of the United States and 
England—is that we have depended far too much on the selection of subjects, and too 
little on the selection of proper methods. That has been the grand educational 
blunder of modern times. 


Q.—Have the teachers been properly educated for their work? A.—They have 


been educated under the same vicious defect. They have been simply perpetuating 
a bad system in which all that was thought necessary was to stuff the pupils with a 
lot of facts relating to certain subjects and depend on culture resulting, whereas 
nearly all culture which is worth anything comes from the method of teaching, and 
that has not been properly insisted on. I think we are making progress in the right 
direction in this province, but notas rapidly as I think we ought to do, if we once get 


a clear conception of this truth that I have been trying to bring out, I will illustrate 
in this way, by saying that I don’t think that the ordinary facts of history or biography | 


or grammar as ordinarily taught, or even the ordinary processes of mathematics, 


have a very vital connection with practical life, and if they have not they will just 
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enable a pupil to get a lot of unassimilated knowledge which is put to no practical 
purpose in life, just as the food we do not digest serves no good purpose in our 


. physical economy. 
¥ 


.. Q.—Do you think that a youth who intends to enter upon a mechanical occupa- 
tion should be only equipped for that occupation, and shouid not have uny intellectual 
lite outside of it? A.—No; I would not say that. I think every mechanic, every 
one who is devoted by others to an artisan’s life, should have a general training as 
well, and a good deal of it. 

Q.—That he should get all the intellectual power that he can independently of 
his mechanical occupation—that all men should do that? A.—Yes, At the same 
time I think one great idea to be always borne in mind is the old dictum of Avistotle: 
Teach a boy what he will have to practice when he becomes a man. That should 
never be lost sight of in his education, and if we teach him that in a proper way I 

Maintain that good effects will result from it. 
| Q.—About what age dves the ordinary boy—the son of a mechanic in moderate 
circumstances we will say—leave school ? A.—I think in a city like Toronto we will 
probably get, an average for the whole province, and I don’t think it is above four- 
teen, and perhaps it is lower. 
¢ Q.—At the age of fourteen, taking the ordinary school course, what studies 
will he have pursued which were not only not necessary to him as an artisan, but 
which will not be followed up in his ordinary intellectual life outside of his calling ? 
A.—Unless he has been taking some special course in some part of the country 
where they have a flexible system, I should say that he has acquired a great deal of 
what is called “cram”, which will be of no practical use to him, such as definitions 


_ in grammar, parsing, analysis and so on. 


| Q.—Will he have carried arithmetic beyond what will be useful to him? A.— 
_ Almost necessarily he will; that is he will have got beyond what will be practical 
or useful to him afterwards and will have acquired much which he will afterwa:ds 
_ forget. He will certainly have done so in geography; he will have learned about 
many names of places which will not be of use to him. 
Q.—You think that some things might be left out of the course and other things 
more useful if not more necessary put into it? A.—I would not exactly say that. I 
would not leave the subjects out, but they should be differently taught. Take geo- 
graphy for instance; I think the staiting point in that should be the boy’s own 
locality. He should be made familiar with conceptions of distances, climatology and 
80 on, enlarging his ideas and conceptions as occasions p-esent themselves so as to 
include the adjacent districts, and from that go on to the Province at large and the 
_ Dominion. [I think that that should be all preliminary to his getting a know- 
_ ledge of the minute geography of the world. Of course, the gieat facts of the 
_ universe must sooner or later come under his notice; he will be got to notice these, 

and his curiosity will be aroused. I am afraid however that geography as ordinaril y 
_ taught is comparatively useless to anybody, the mere learning of names of places 
~ and so on. 

. Q.—Do you think that the boys’ or girls’ education might be continued, beyond 
the actual school, best with evening classes or during part of the day? A——I think 
80 in Cities especially. In the rural districts it would not be so easy. Night schools 

_ would be inconvenient to many, owing to the distance they would have to travel, and 
_ it would only be those who had arrived at a considerablé age who could do it. We 
_ have night schools in Toronto, but I think we might have them of a different class, 
_ and I will recur to that presently. It may be wo th while here to desc: ibe the kind 
_ of institutions in Onta:io which are called public educational institutions. First, 
there is the Kindergarten which is rather a p:inciple ox method than an institution, 
because there are many schools where Kinde:garten piinciples or methods are 
practised, where they have no special department for that kind of work. Then 
here is the primary or ordina:y public school, the secondary public, school or 
_ high schoo! and Collegiate Institute—and we have a special one in this city called 

_ Upper Canada College—and then we have the Provincial University. These are all 
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of the class of institutions I was speaking about when I said that the public institu- © 
tions tend to professionalism, except the Kindergarten. It seems to me, as I think ~ 
it does to anybody who will look into the matter with any intclligence, that the 
Kindergarten principle or method is almost perfection at the age at which the pupils 
attended. It is the best combination ever devised; I think almost the best conceivable 
combination of manual training with mental training. 

Q.—Point out please one other feature of the Kindergarten and that is the not 
confining the pupils to any study after they are tired? A.—One great object is to 
keep the pupils interested the whole time and that cannot be done by confining their | 
attention too long 10 one thing. It cannot be done with older people, and children 
ave very similar to ourselves. Rest comes from change of occupation to everybody, 
young and old, and not from ceasing to work. For instance I do not find my re- 
creation in reading fiction, but in taking up hard intellectual work and I have often 
found other people who take their recreation in the same way. If we could manage 
to carry our Kindergarten arrangement forward and adapt it to meet the advancing 
age of the pupils in the public schools I think we would have a better public school 
system than we have now. How far up we should be able to carry it is the 
question. At all events at present our secondary schools as well as our public schools 
leading directly into the University do certainly draw children away into profession- 
alism and commercial life, for there is not a scintilla of industrial training in the 
public schools which I can discern and I think there is nothing at all in the high i 
schools but a little teaching of science which will be useful in industrial work. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Is not that the case all over the world? A.—Yes; but my contention is that 
we have given that sort of thing an impetus instead of trying to check it. I don't 
think we have done so intentionally; it has been by a mistake. 


By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—Will not boys be especially attracted to professional life by the promised re- 
wards of professional life being greater than those of mechanical life? A.—Yes ; some 
of the prizes are greater; there is more distinction and that is all the more reason I | 
should say why we should try to counteract that tendency by some system which 
would take our minds away from that view and make other pursuits intellectual. 


By the CHarrMAN :— 

Q.—The blanks in professional life are not thought of? A.—No; they are not. 
But I do not think there is so much importance to be attached to that as to the dis- 
tuste we give boys and girls for industrial pursuits by the utter lack of intellectual 
interest in them and if could make them take an intellectual interest in those 
callings I think we would largely solve the problem. Take, for instance, a 
smart boy growing up on a farm, what has he to interest him? Ordinarily it 
is all a very dull routine to him. And yet the farm is one of the most wonderful 
places in the world for experiments. It is a great chemical laboratory, where there 
are all kinds of inorganic and organic objects, and I do not think there is any calling 
which demands a higher exercise of intellectual power than that of the successful 
farmer. Yet there are few of our farmers who give it any intellectual attention at 
all. They plough down clover for instance, just because their fathers did it before 
them and their boys are taught to follow the same rule without understanding the 
reason for it; they never inquire why they do these things. : 

By Mr. FREED :— 

Q.—Have not the farmers of Ontario asa rule been a hardy pioneer class, less 
intellectual than we hope their sons will be? A.—Yes. | 

Q.—And has not this fact a good deal to do with the non-intellectuality of 
country life? A.—Yes. And then there is the isolation of the farm, The farmer 
has harder work than the man in the city to keep up associations with his neighbors, 
and all these things impress me very strongly with the necessity of counteracting 
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_ what we can of the mischief. We cannot make him live close to his neighbors; he 
cannot live in a dorf like the Mennonites, or in a village, but if there is any element 
we can introduce into the farmer’s or artisan’s life which will tend to counteract this 
_ state of things, I. think it would be a wise thing to do. Now, I have been speaking 
of those institutions which, with the exception of the Kindergarten, tend as I think to 
_ professionalism. I don’t object to that altogether; professionalism is all right if we 
do not have too much of it. I think though that the professional classes are not pro- 
_ ducers in the ordinary sense, and that the material welfare of the country depends 
more on the farmer and artisan than on the lawyers, the doctors and the clergy. 
There are three other classes of institutions to which I would like to call attention. 
The first is the blind institute and the analogous one for the education of the deaf 
_and dumb, one at Belleville, and the other at Brantford, both maintained at the cost 
ot the province at large, in. which the training is largely industrial. We can omit 
- consideration of these however as filling the bill, because they are for defective pupils 
and the amount of industrial training is limited by the capacity of the pupils to 
receive it. In Brantford the object is to teach the pupils to make a living, and to do 
that they are trained in piano tuning, musie teaching, basket making, knitting, and 
Athink plain sewing. I think that would about cover all the industrial teaching 
they have there. At Belleville there is a somewhat similar limitation but a greater 
variety of teaching as the pupils can see. Passing over these there are two other 
institutions, the Agricultural College at Guelph, which is a purely industrial training 
school, or at least belongs to that type, and the School of Practical Science in 
~ Toronto. | 
_  Q.—The book learning at Guelph is simply to assist agricultural operations ? 
A.—No; it is to do what you indicated a little while ago—to give them some more 
culture outside of what intellectual training can be given them by the study of 
agricultural subjects; and I think that would be legitimate, to give them during the | 
winter some kind of culture; English literature, for instance, would be well-adapted 
to that purpose. Then there must be some mathematical knowledge required for 
keeping accounts. I am not in a position to know whether the Agricultural College 
at Guelph is doing what we expected it to do and what it was intended to do. I 
have looked into the reports of the institution and I am satisfied that the theory of 
the institution is very sound; the theory of its curriculum, I think is very sound, as 
far as I can understand it. I know the institution costs the province a good deal of 
money and I simply express the hope that it is carrying its theory into practice in 
_ the best possible way. Of course, the farm itself serves a double purpose. It is an 
experimental farm and it is also a place where the students reduce to practice as far 
as they can the teachings of the lecture room. ‘ 
A Q.—Has that farm been established sufficiently long to demonstrate by actual 
_ results what its working has been? Have boys gone on to farmsand have the results 
of their experience been reported ? Have they graduated either from the college 
or from the experimental farm to the actual farm and become more successful 
_ farmers than others? A.—I could not say whether they have been more successful 
farmers but I think they do exercise a useful influence in their own locality. I 
_ know myself of some places where the graduates of the institution, intelligent young 
farmers, have exercised a very useful influence by becoming teachers by example, by 
conversation with their neighbors, and in many other ways; and that element is 
being extended and made still more useful be means of farmers’ institutes, where the 
- farmers discuss subjects among themselves. I noticed, if I am not mistaken, that 
_ Mr. Galbraith spoke yesterday of the comparative uselessness of industrial training 
in the public schools unless the teachers knew some industrial callings. I just sawin 
_ the brief reports in the newspapers something to that effect. If that was his view 
I would be disposed to differ from him a little. I think our pub if school system 
might be made more useful in the industrial direction without changing the pro- 
gramme in any way. I do not know whether his mind has been directed to this, 
but I will illustrate my meaning by an example. Suppose a teacher in a rural school 
section sees a farmer performing the act of ploughing down a field of clover. I 
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suppose most of the children in a rural school have seen that done over and over 
again but never thought to inquire why it was done. It looks like a foolish, almost 
an insane act; it is a waste of good cattle feed and what is going to be gained by it? 
Now, cannot a teacher serve a useful purpose by directing the attention of the boy 

who is to become a farmer and making him think of the nature of this operation, 

arousing his curiosity and getting him to ask questions about it? Perhaps he should. 
not answer these questions, as it is better to have the pupil find out by asking his 

father or somebody else what it is done tor. In this way an ingenious teacher could 

stir up a whole neighborhood so as to get them thinking about the causes of these 

different operations, why one kind of crop grows better on one soil than on another, 

what kind of manure is suitable for clay, gravelly soil, sandy soil and so on. The 

treasured experiences of generations are in the possession of the farmer and he puts 

them into practical use, very often without thinking why; and would it not serve a 

useful purpose if the boy is taught to inquire at an early age why these things are 
done? Perhaps, too, there would be a little self-consciousness aroused amongst the 
farmers themselves if they were asked by their boys why they. do these things. I 

think a teacher with a very limited knowledge of agriculture might in this way 

become the means of a great agricultural awakening in a rural district; and in the 
town or village where mechanical operations become familiar to the children the 

same thing might be done. A very common thing which may be seen in front of a 
blacksmith’s shop in the country almost any day is the putting of a tire on a waggon 

wheel. Every child is familiar with the process, but why is the tire heated betore 

being put on and then cooled as quickly as possible afterwards? If these questions 

are asked of the child he will have to ask somebody else for the information, and 

he will find out one of the great principles of physics that heat expands an object 

and cold contracts it. Now from my knowledge of a child’s mind gained in teaching 

I am satisfied that if the child learns that great fact out of the book he is as likely’ 
to say after a while that it is the cold that expands and the heat that contracts as 

he is to say the opposite. ; 

Q.—Cold does expand a few objects? A.—Yes; water into ice. 

Q—And type metal? A.—Yes, and type metal. I give the illustrations to 
show that a teacher might, according to his locality, do a great deal in this direction 
and it would be done without any special provision for it in the school programme. 
I don’t think the best way to secure good teaching would be to put it on the pro- 
gramme, because it would then become a subject of examination and perhaps of 
cramming. I think that in Toronto besides the Kindergarten and the public schools 
and the one secondary school belonging to the city and the Collegiate Institute, there 
might be established a secondavy school ofa different class, which should receive 
recognition in the way of Government aid the same as the Collegiate Institute—one. 
in which manual training might be made an important feature. I suppose other 
cities could do the same thing, but asa matter of local enterprise I think it would 
be a good thing in this city. To the school there might be attached a workshop 
with certain kinds of machines selected for the purpose of illustrating certain prin- 
ciples. I do not think the aim of industrial education should be to make men 
skilled mechanics but to make themsee the p:inciples underlying mechanical opera- 
tions rather than to pe:fo:m the operations skilfully; we should not aim at that in 
school any moze than we should teach a boy at the ag:icultural college to draw a 
straight furrow with the plough. That is not the object. One other way in which 
our educational system could be imp:voved in the way of industrial training would be 
to imp:ove the School of P.actical Science. That is the highest class institution of 
the industrial kind and it is the only one of that class that I know of in Canada, in 
looking over the repo:ts of that institution for the purpose of this Commission I have 
been struck with one fact. Professor Galbraith of course belongs to that institution ; 
I do not know what he said of the working of it, but I infer from the reports that 
the curriculum is not extensive enough, the accommodation is too limited and the 
staff is too limited. Theve are just two Professo:s in the school; Professor Galbraith 
and Professor Ellis, both thoroughly competent men and greatly over worked. Itis 
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no fault of theirs or of the Education Department that the school is in its present 
condition. Ido not know that it is the fault of the Legislature; I am not disposed 
to assign the blame anywhere, but it is in a wretchedly bad condition as far as indus- 
trial training is concerned. The training as far as it goes is good, but it only just 
goes far enough to show how much we really need it. Mr. Galbraith’s depart- 
ment is engineering and he is a very competent mechanical as well as civil engineer; 
Ithink he teaches both, and cognate branches. Professor Ellis’ department. is 
applied chemistry and that is a tremendously large field for anyone to assume to 
occupy. In talking with some skilled mechanics in this city and with architects and 
others I have come to the conclusion that we should have not less than ten distinct 
departments in that school. One of these, and the fundamental one, ought to be 
industrial drawing, because there is not a single mechanical pursuit where that is 
‘not useful. Then the engineering should be divided into two different branches, 
civil and mechanical; it is very seldom that we can find one man who is competent 
to teach both these departments. Then there is a special kind of engineering which 
might form a third class and that is railroading. Railroading has become extremely 
important within the last fifty years, sociologically, politically and industrially, and 
there is no country which needs more instruction on that. subject than Canada, 
possessing as it does two tremendously long lines of railway, either of which may be 
as great as any railroad in the United States. The Baltimore and Ohio Railway some 
years ago found it absolutely necessary to establish industrial schools for the express 
‘purpose of training their own staff and while it would be almost too much perhaps 
to expect the Grand T:iunk or the Canadian Pacific Railway to do that, I think the 
School of Practical Science should aim at giving special training in that direction. 
There are two branches of railroading which might be recognized; first, construc- 
tion and maintenance of track, which is different from ordinary civil engineering; 
and secondly, rolling stock. Another department in such a school would be house 
construction, not mere architect’s work, or the mere knowledge of the strength and 
utility of different kinds of materials, but instruction which would give men the 
capacity to draw at least a simple plan, andnot merely a ground plan but a working 
plan. I think every man who has had such a training should be able to make a 
working plan and I am not saying this from mere speculation. Some time ago I 
had a talk with a working carpenter who called to see me about this very subject. 
After we were through conversing about some matters I wanted to ask him about, 
Lasked him what that roll of paper was which he had in his hand and he said it was the 
plan of a building. The building was a somewhat elaborate one and I asked him if he 
had drawn the plan himself. He said he had, and as far as I could judge it was a well 
drawn plan, and though I questioned him very closely he seemed able to explain 
everything about it. As he was simply a working carpenter I asked him where he 
had got this facility in drawing, and if he had picked it up. No, he said, he had 
spent some months at South Kensington, and it was from him that I got this idea 
about house construction which is one of the departments they teach there. Then 
there should be a department devoted entirely to coloring. I have talked with some 
of the best painters in this city on the subject and also with Mr. John Taylor of the 
Morse Soap Company. Mr. Taylor some years ago thought of adding dye-stuffs to 
his business, as he was in the habit of selling soap to cloth manufacturers; but he 
found it necessary to import a man who know something about dyes, because he 
could not give instructions to those who bought from him. He had to importa 
chemist skilled in that kind of work but owing to some difference between them they 
‘separated and now Mr. Taylor’s son takes charge of the chemistry of the dye depart- 
ment. In that department they have mineral, vegetable, and animal dyes from all 
parts of the world; they have a laboratory on the premises so that anyone buying 
dyes from him can get instructions how to use them. Now, there is just as much 
need for something of the kind in dealing with paints. Both painting and dyeing 
are subjects having certain underlying principles in common which ought to be in 
the possession of every intelligent workingman. As an illustration of intelligence 
in connection with paints I asked a merchant who dealt in paints if it would be safe 
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to buy mixed paints. He replied that he had them but that he would not advise me 
to buy them unless I was going to use them at once. He said they would not stay 
mixed and that I had better buy the ingredients myself. I questioned him and I 
found that he knew that certain substances like white lead were very heavy and 
would separate themselves, so that they had to be remixed by the person using the 
aint. 

‘ Q.—Is it not true that in most of these paints there is very little white lead ? 
A.—Yes ; I believe that is true. There are other branches of applied chemistry but I 
need not name them. There should be a department of textile fabric, as that industry 
is 80 important ; this would include the whole process of converting wool into cloth 4 
and now, when we ave doing so much in the way of cotton, the process of converting 
cotton into cloth, I believe we have not any silk manufacture in this province. | 
Q.—Is there not one in Montreal? A.—I am not aware of it but there may be 

one. However that whole subject of textile fabric working ought to be dealt) 
with in the School of Practical Science. By the way, I think it should not be 
called the School of Practical Science, as the name is misleading. J think we | 
should go back to the old well-understood term of the School of Technology, that, 
| 


is a school where the trades and occupations are taught, not to make them occupa- 
tions, but taught in the way of giving the pupils a practical understanding of the 
ope:ations connected with various occupations. Then there should be a depa: tment | 
of metallurgy for the working of metals. We have a great deal of that in Canada. 
Lastly there should be a department of mining in two branches—one mining | 
engineering, and the other mineralogical. 

Q.—A knowledge of minerals in the first place, and in the next place how to get 
them out of the earth? A—Yes; every mining engineer is more or less of a civil 
reels but there are some features about shafting which are not found in the other 

ranch. : ; 
Q.—Wouldn’t you have a department of electrical science? A.—Yes; I think 
probably it would be better to have one; the reason I omitted it is because we have. 
a very good physical department in the University that serves the purpose so far as ) 
To:onto is concerned. Jf, however, you had a School of Practical Science 
in Hamilton where you have not a University as well equipped in that depart- 
ment as ours, I think it would be necessary to have a department of electrical 
science. One objection of course would be the cost of such a school, and I wish to 
say a word about that. Of course, if we could demonstrate that it is going to be, 
perhaps not exactly necessary, but highly expedient to have such an institution, 
the question of cost is a minor consideration. I want, however, to make a compari- 
son. ‘The cost of the Agricultural College and farm, as I said before, is very great. 
Omitting the receipts from fees at the college and from the sale of stock and other 
things at the farm the net cost of the college this year, judging by the sum voted by 
the Legislature last year, was $19,815. 

Q.—That is the net cost to the country ? A.—Yes; and the net cost of the farm 
is $14,196, making the total cost of the two institutions, and their supplementary 
institutions, $34,011. So much for technical education for farmers, and the sum is 
not too large if the work is well done. But here is what is voted for the School of 
Practical Science where the mechanic must look for his technical education if 
he gets it at all—$7,594, being about one-fifth of the sum voted for the technical 
education of the farmers. I do not think the Legislature is to blame. Legislatures 
only move when they are moved by public opinion, and one object I have had in 
discussing this matter in teachers’ institutes, as I have taken occasion to do several 
times this summer, and in making my present statement, is to try and get public 
opinion aroused on this subject. I have no fear that the mechanics cannot assert 
themselves in the matter whenever they wish to do so. I have been too long and too 
close an observer of their movements in Toronto and too intimately acquainted with 
them not to know that. They have the necessary intelligence and organizing power 
and they have the voting power—two things of very great importance. It is said 
by some people that this would not be a proper use of public funds. As I said a— 
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“moment ago, if it is not a necessary use of it isa highly expedient use of public 
money in my opinion, and for several reasons. In the first place, assuming that by 
this kind of industrial education we could accomplish the object we have in 
view, then I say it is necessary that that should be done, because, there is such 
a competition in industry all over the world that itis going to leave us behind if 
we do not put ourselves in a proper shape to compete with others. We will be 
industrially left behind, and that means that we willbe commercially and_finan- 
cially left behind and that in almost every way we would suffer in competition. We have 
not such a country as would enable us to sit down with folded hands and think that 
production will go on without effort. We labor under some disadvantages indus- 
ay and we must try to make up for them. In the next place, other nations, in 
“spite of having greater advantages than we have, have gone largely into this work of 
giving technological education to their operatives—Germany to an enormous extent, 
France perhaps to a less extent, England to a less extent still, and the United States, 
_ considering their population, least of the four; but all of these have a large number 
of institutions devoted to this kind of work. The United States, I think, in another 
_ twenty years will standin this respect, as in most other respects, ahead of the world, 
_ judging by the rate at which public opinion is now being aroused on the question. 
The third great reason, and perhaps the most urgent of all, is that there is deterior- 
-ation—if I may judge from my own observation and from conversations with the 
industrial classes and others—there is, deterioration going on in the artisan class itself 
_ which we must do something to check. Now, I do not think that this is a reflection 
on the artisan class; it is simply the result of inevitable conditions. Influences are 
__ at work which will contime to aggravate this deterioration if we do not take some 
steps to stop these influences and counteract them by supplying influences of a 
different kind.t What are these influences? The first is a historical one; it is the 
if decay of the old guild spirit. The guilds which grew up in the different callings 
___ were not close corporations in the legal sense but they were close corporations in a 
very practical sense. It was extremely difficult to get into one of them and when a 
man did get in he had some reason to be proud of his position. Closely connected 
_ with that difficulty in getting into the guild was the long term of apprenticeship 
- required, which made the workman a skilled workman and a more intelligent work- 
man, assuming that the teaching during the apprenticeship was thoroughly good. 
~ We all know that for one reason or another the guild spirit has almost entirely 
_ disappeared from modern industry, and its place has been taken as far as it has been 
taken at all, by voluntary organization amongst the industrial classes themselves ; 
_ and I think the most valuable feature of trades unionism is that it tends to some 
extent to supply the place of the old guild system. We all know that apprenticeship 
has become much shorter than it used to be; and another influence in the same 
direction is the invention of machinery and the division of labor. By means of 
_ machinery the division of labor becomes much more possible and can be carried to a 
greater extent while, on the other hand, by means of a division of labor the use of 
machinery can be extended. rane 
Q.—Involving the factory system? A.—Yes; and instead of the term division 
of labor, as Adam Smith called it, we use the larger term organization of labor. 
One of the men who has done most as a writer on political economy to elucidate this 
subject is Mr. Walker, of the Boston College of Technology, which is probably one 
of the best of the kind in the world. His book on work and wages is, I think, one of the 
most valuable contributions to economic science that has ever been made. He has 
come to this conclusion—and he has given good reasons for it—that instead of ex- 
 pecting the artisan class to become more democratic, self-controlled and autenomous, 
we may expect them to become less and less so, ‘The organization of labor which 
__ has been going on so rapidly during the past twenty-five years is going to go on the 
next twenty-five years with perhaps even greater rapidity, so that the great establish- 
ments will continue to swallow up the small ones, and thus the individual workman 
will count for less and less in the industrial scale, and the organization of labor for 
~ more and more. Labor will become aristocratic rather than democratic, he thiuixs. 
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The result is, that instead of having a whole product like a chair produced as at pre- 
sent, a man will spend his whole time in working a machine which makes the bottoms, 
or the legs or the backs. Instead of making the whole shoe, as the workmen used to 
do, he now spends his whole life driving pegs, for example, and doing nothing else. 
Of course he becomes extremely expert at driving pegs; but what is the effect upon 
him? The effect upon him is to narrow his intellectual and industrial horizon, and 
it is analogous to the effect produced upon a man accustomed to freedom by putting 
him in acell and taking away from him the natural horizon. The result must 
inevitably be deteriorating. I suppose it is all for the best ; I am not finding fault 
with it; it seems to be a necessity, and at any rate it is going on and we cannot con- 
trol it. It is the life and enterprise and capital and competition amongst nations and 
amongst individuals, Ifthe tendency is in that direction; if the productive power 
of the community is being made more effective by means of this organization of 
labor, and if the result is the deterioration of the artisan, then the community can 
aiford to turn round and do something for the artisan by giving him opportunities 
which he has not got now of leading some kind of an intellectual life. It seems to 
me also that one of the tendencies of modern industry is towards such events as those 
we have been witnessing in the last few years in Chicago. Those misguided men 
who suffered the extreme penalty of the law the other day were not the natural pro- 
ducts of American society, but were the products of a system which may be repeated 
over here bye-and-bye. It is hard to tell what the individual may do when he finds 
himself hedged in—eribbed and cabined and crushed by a great industrial Jugger- 
naut; itis hard to say whether he will not, like the worm, at last turn round and 
attempt to resent it. He may turn round and do it in a very foolish way, but I say 
the best preventive of all for these things would be industrial education; it would 
do what we can never do by any amount of preaching. It would add dignity to toil, 
ennobling it and making it intellectual, and making the artisan less amenable to the 
teaching of those who have adopted such ideas as those men in Chicago, And if the 
best means open to us to accomplish these ends is by industrial education, then, 
surely, the necessity—or the expediency, if not necessity—of establishing some kind 
of an industrial training system should be considered established. 


By Mr. Freep :-— 


Q.—Don’t you think that the gradual self-education of the people in this way 
has a teadency towards making the whole community better from generation to 
generation? Don’t you think there is a general improvement of the whole country, 
intellectually? A.—I think, taking the community as a whole, there is, and I would 
like to believe that that is true of the artisan class, but Iam not quite able to say 
that itis. Ido not know whether all the artisans themselves are agreed upon it, 
and the conditions under which they have to compete for life are such—it is sauve gut 
peut with all; they are handicapped by the organization of industry on the one hand 
and by other conditions which are equally hard to avoid—that I do not think their 
condition has improved, at all events, as fast as it should. 

Q.—To go back to the point which was touched on before, that is the ability of 
the teacher, don’t you think that our system encourages the mere machine teacher 
to too great an extent in our public school system ? A.—Well, in the sense I pointed 
out awhile ago, I think that is true. If you put a subject on the school prog:amme, 
and then have examinations, and prepare the pupil for it, the tendency of the 
examination is to make the teaching a cram. 

Q.—Have you studied the results of the traching of such men, as for example 
the late Bishop Strachan, of Toronto? A.—No ; Ido not knowvy ery much about the 
bishop particularly, 

Q.—Have you noticed that where there has been an exceptionally talented 
teacher he has turned out good men? A.—Yes; the most notable case of the kind is 
Dr. Arnold, of Rugby. Fault was found with him that he had made no valuable con- 
tributions to the science of pedagogy, but it was said that he had done what was far 
more important—shown himself to be a great. educator, whose influence and success 
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was seen in such men as Matthew Arnold, Dean Stanley, Tom Hughes and a great 
number of leading public men in England. Speaking of the artisan class, I would 
not be understood as saying that their condition has not absolutely improved, I 
think they are absolutely better off than they were; relatively they are in some 
respects worse off, and I believe they are bound to be worse off, unless something can 
be done in the way of technical education. I do not think that Henry George, when 
he couples progress and poverty together as being almost inevitable concomitants, 
would refuse to say that the whole community is progressing in wealth. [ think 
what he means is that with the growth of wealth undeYour present system comes 
inevitable poverty to certain classes, and I cite this simply as an illustration of what 
I want to get at. While the whole community is being improved by that progvess, 
-and while the workingmen share in it to some extent, yet relatively they are to some 
extent injured, and terribly injured by it, and I think there is where there is the 
necessity for industrial education. 
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By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Are you acquainted with the system of the publication of our public school 
books? A.—No; except in a cursory and superficial way. 

Q.—Do you think a better system could be pursued than the system now 

\ ‘pursued in Toronto, so that our books would be cheaper? A.—I fancy that an 

opinion on that point would have to be the result of a good deal of investigation and 

expert knowledge. I may say this, however, that systems of producing school books, 

assuming that it is necessary to have uniform text books, resolve themselves into two 

general classes—(1) leaving it to competition absolutely; and (2) for the depart- 

- ment to secure the copyright and throw open the publication as much as possible to 

competition. 


By Mr, Freep :— 


Q.—Why should not they be published directly by the department, and the 
profits go into the public treasury, if there were any? A.—I think likely the chief 
difficulty there is to get the Legislature to consent to go into that business. There 
is a feeling that the less the Government has to do with the production of these 
things the better. I think that in Dr. Ryerson’s time his system was much the same 
as it is now; but Mr. Crooks was gradually introducing a different system. His idea 
was, in the main, in the direction of allowing the copyrights to rest with the private 
owners, so that competition could be had between book and book. I see myself no 

choice between that system and the present one, other than the department holding 
the copyrights, and, under certain limitations, allowing a certain competition in the 
publication. 

Q.—You believe books would be cheaper than under'the present system, which 
is of course a monopoly? A.—Only for a term of years. It was the same with the 
old Readers in Dr. Ryerson’s time; some firm has to be selected to bring them out, 
and if others share in the advantages of publication they recoup the original 

_ producers of the book. The only way to avoid that, I think, is for the Legislature to 
go into it after voting the money, just as the government in Ottawa now propose to 
do with the printing. 
By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q.—Where is the copyright held? A.—Some of the copyrights are held by the 


department and some by the publishers. In some cases a Toronto firm holds the 
copyright for an English firm, as in the case of Mason’s Grammar. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


i Q.—Does the Nelson Company, of Edinburgh, receive a royalty on any books 
published in Canada? A.—Not now, I think, except perbaps on some Readers. IL 
may say that it is not exactly a royalty. I do not know in what shape the transaction 
stands with Copp, Clark & Co.; but it is generally understood that a certain sum was 
_ paid by Copp, Clark & Co. for the privilege of being Nelson’s representative. All 
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over the United States this problem is just as difficult as it is in Canada, and there 
seems to be no satisfactory solution ever yet devised. While, I am not prepared to 
express any opinion as to the relative merits of these different systems in the way of 
cost, [am clear that it would be best for educational purposes, irrespective of cost, 
to adopt this plan; if [ were Minister of Education and were not hampered by the 
consideration of cost—and perhaps in any case—I would adopt Mr. Crooks’ theory, 
that is, to have several works on the list and let the local authorities choose betwe 
them, and then there would be competition between book and book and I thin 
best results would be secured. The copyright might remain with the isher. 

Q.—Would not there be a good deal of log rolling among the trustees ? 
A.—Well, in that case, it would be better to have the log rolling there than some- 
where else, and I think on the whole the plan would be better than the one which is 
now followed. 

Q.—The entire community elect the trustees, and they would have a certain say 
in the matter which they have not now? A.—Under the present law the boards of 
trustees are absolutely masters of the situation. The department does not prescribe 
but authorizes the text books and the boards of trustees must choose one or the 
other among those authorized. It is at their option, and there is more than one 
book on every subject. 

Q.— What is the percentage of mechanics’ sons, do you think, who go as high as 
a University education? A.—I could scarcely tell you that, but if you include 
farmers’ and mechanics’ sons, fully one-half of those going through the Provincial 
University come from the farming and mechanical class. 

By Mr. Heaxess :— 


_ Q.—Are not the greater number of them farmers’ sons? A.—Yes; I think there 
are more of them than of mechanics’ sons, but I could not say. In my own time a 
very large proportion of those who went through the University had been farmers’ 
or mechanics’ sons who had gone. into teaching and found a way for themselves to 
the University. 

Q.—Do you think the present system of education in the School of Practical 
Science is calculated to give a mechanic a good training? A.—No; I do not—not 
from any fault of the staif, but for the reasons I have already given. The staff is too 
limited, and there is no room for laboratories or workshops, or anything of that kind. 

By Mr. AnmstRone :— 


Q.—You mentioned about large industrial establishments swallowing up the 
small ones; do you think that concentration of capital has anything to do with it? 
A.—Of course; it is a moot point in political economy whether capitalists are 
responsible for this. I am inclined to take Walker’s view, that management is where 
the concentration is. I mean that kind of management which not merely keeps the 
men at work but includes the taking cognizance of the markets, aud so on—men of 
brains, energy and organizing power. <A capitalist may have his capital or borrow 
it; it does not make much difference which, but I think it is an entire misnomer to 
call the present a struggle between capital and labor. It is a struggle between 
employer and employed, between men of energy and activity and power to organize 
labor and the individual who is the subject of organization. That is where the 
struggle comes in, and I think if we recognized that fully and clearly our industrial 
disputes would take a different form. For instance, you would never hear of an 
organized attack, like that of the Anarchists, to burn down a building for the purpose 
of destroying capital. 

Q.—Still you would not classify the Anarchists in the same class as the Knights 
of Labor ? A.—No; I mention this to show that it is misdirected hostility. Occasion- 
ally you must have heard of the capitalist and the laborer being set out against each 
other, whereas the capitalist as such has really nothing to do with it; the employer 
is Simply the person connected with the laborer, but he may be a capitalist or he may 
not. The capitalist may lend his capital or he may work it himself; in the one case 
he combines the two functions of employer and capitalist; in the other he exercises 
only one of them. 
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Henry Luovp, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Hrakes :— 

Q.—What is your business? A.—Carpenter. 

Q.—Have you been working long at your trade in Toronto? A.—Off and on 
for eleven years. 

Q.—During those eleven years has the business of carpentering made progress 
in an upward direction—has it improved? A.—It has slightly improved, but not in 
proportion to the improvement in other trades in the building line. 

Q—Can you give us any cause for the improvement; what do you think has 
brought it about? A.—I certainly attribute it very largely, if not wholly, to the 
organization that has been continually taking place in the carpenters’ ranks. 

Q.—Then you think organization is a direct benefit to labor? A.—Yes; I do. 

Q.—What are the wages of carpenters in Toronto to-day? ° A.—The wages, | pre- 
sume, run all the way from twenty-two and a half cents to twenty seven cents; 
probably some are lower than twenty-two and a half cents. 

Q.—Is there any agreement between journeymen carpenters and the employers, 
fixing the rate of wages? A.—Not at the present time. 

Q.—There is no such agreement? A.—Not at the present time. 

Q.—Have you had such an agreement during the last few years? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Did that agreement expire, or was it broken by either of the parties to it? 
A.—The agreement was never lived up to—not as far as the employers were con- 
cerned. The men, I believe, and I think I am in a position to know, especially the 
organized labor concerned in the agreement with the bosses, lived up to it as far as 
it was possible to do so, and the agreement expired. 

Q.—You are now speaking as a representative man? A.—I do not know that I 
am a representative man in any sense; I belong to a union. 

Q.—Are you not a member of the Joint Committee, the Executive Committee ? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—That committee represents the whole body? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Did that Executive Committee of which you are a member make any effort 

to have that agreement renewed or amended? A.—Yes; they made every effort. 

Q.—Will you tell the Commission in your own way what steps were taken when 
the agreement expired, and the reasons why the agreement was not renewed ? 
A.—So far as my memory serves me—I perfectly well remember—that the agree- 
ment called for three months’ notice to be given if at any time a change should be 
necessary either on the part of the workmen or the bosses. That notice was to be 
given from Ist January till Ist May. In the neighborhood of the Ist of January 
the corresponding-secretary of the Hxecutive or Jcint Committee notified the bosses 
that the carpenters had grievances which they wanted adjusted, and they would like 
to hear from the masters on the subject, and asked when they could have a meeting. 
The bosses wrote back and told the men that they had no grievances and they did 
not think they could meet them. Our Executive took steps to inform them that they 
thought they had grievances and would like to be a party in the settlement of the 
wages question in the future in Toronto. That correspondence ran on from January 
till the following June. We offered them everything, even to arbitration. When we 
found we could no longer succeed in meeting the employers we offered them arbitra- 
tion. They refused to arbitrate. The only thing then left to the men was to assert 
themselves and to strike, which they did. 

Q.—You say there was a clause in the agreement requiring three months’ 
notice on either side to change the wording of the agreement? A.—Yes. 

Q—And you gave that notice last January; had you a meeting with the 
employers? A.—One meeting. 

Q.—And they refused to discuss the matter with you? A.—Any further. 

Q.—Did you make any effort to settle the dispute by conciliation ? A.—kKHvery 
effort possible, I think. 

Q.—Before the strike was ordered? A.—Yes. 
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Q.—Is it true that in your demands to the Master Carpenters’ Association you 
wanted everything in the trade? A.—No; itis not. The carpenters of Toronto 
have always held that instead of having everything they have had nothing. 

Q.—We had a copy of your communication to the Masters given to us. It was 
stated that your demands were such that if they were granted there would be 
nothing left for the employers. You say that is not true? A.—It is not true. 

Q.—Tell the Commission what the changes were in the proposed agreement ? 
A.—In the first place, the old agreement called for a minimum rate of twenty-two 
and a-half cents an hour. Our demands were, at the time we went out on strike, for 
a minimum rate of twenty-five cents an hour. That was one of the changes. (I 
might have brought a copy of the agreement with me, but I am positive, at all events, 
there was the change proposed from twenty-two and a-half cents to twenty-five 
cents an hour). Ifmy,memory serves me, I think another of the changes was in 
regard to this: Our agreement of the year before had a clause that was very 
obnoxious to carpenters—that was what we termed the qualifying clause. It specified 
that no one but a qualified workman could receive twenty-two and a-half cents an 
hour. We wanted a change in that regard. 

Q.—Did it not rather say that all qualified workmen should receive that amount? 
A.—I think the clause read for qualified workmen only. 

Q.—Was there any other change required ? A.—Of course, we had been dealing 
with the bosses, and wanted an over-time clause inserted—time and a half, for instance, 
for each hour overtime and double time for Sundays. We were in favor of that, of 
course; and in the agreement of the year before we asked for fifty hours per week, and 
we were in favor of altogether doing away with overtime on Saturday afternoons, 
if possible. 

Q.—Then you wanted a change in this way: the old agreement stated that the 
minimum rate should be twenty-two and a-half cents per hour for qualified work- 
men; you wanted the word qualified workman struck out; and you wanted the 
minimum rate increased from twenty-two and a-half cents to twenty-five cents? A.— 
For carpenters. 

Q.—You say you could not get a mecting with the employers to discuss that 
matter? A.—We could not. 

Q.—They refused to discuss the question with you? A.—Exactly. | 

Q.—Could you tell the Commission as to the feeling of your union in regard 
to arbitration? A.—I am rather inclined to think that as a body they would be in 
favor of arbitration. 

Q.—They would rather have arbitration than the present state of affairs? A— 
wa Personally, I am not in favor of it; I think as a body the union would 
‘avor it, 

Q.—Does your union demand that employers should not employ non-union 
men? A.—I will explain that to the Commission. There was a clause to that 
effect, but it originated with the employers themselves. You will understand that 
there is a branch of the Master Carpenters’ Association, known as the Woodworkers! 
Master Carpenters’ Association. Those men held a meeting with a sub-Committee 
of our Executive, and they suggested that the carpenters should boycott material 
coming from outside manufacturers into Toronto in competition with their goods, 
The men pointed out to them that it would be utterly useless to try to boycott goods 
coming from a distance, when they had not control over more than one-fourth or 
one-fifth of the carpenters of Toronto—in other words there were not more than that 
number organized; but if the Executive engaged to boycott those goods, they asked 
if the masters would engage to employ none but union men. Then, of course, we 
could handle those men, for out of the organizations we had no control over them. 
They agreed to do that. 

Q.—They agreed to do that, and that was put into your memorandum to them: 
if they would employ union men, so that you could control all the men, you would 
refuse to use this material that came in from outside the city? A.—Yes. But I 
want to draw attention to this fact: we did not suppose that agreement was settled, 
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because when they went back to the Master Builders’ Association, that association 
condemned them for taking this line of action. They were to meet our sub-com- 
mittee again, but they failed to do so. We put that clause in, but it was to meet the 


- wishes of the bosses, and as it failed to do so, we struck it out; for, as I have said, it 
- was put in at their suggestion. 


Q.—You afterwards struck that out? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Does your union prohibit members of the union from working with non- 
union men? A.—No. | 

Q.—Have you many apprentices in your business? A.—I do not know of three 
regularly indentured apprentices to the carpenters’ business in Toronto to-day. 

Q.—Is it a difficult thing for a boy to become a good skilled mechanic in the 
carpentering business? A.—It is, 

Q.—What I mean is this: is it a difficult matter for a boy to learn the business, 
in consequence of the present state of affairs in regard to apprenticeship? A.—It is 


‘impossible for a boy to learn the trade correctly in the present state of affairs. 


Q.—Must he not be pretty smart to pick up sufficient knowledge to enable him 
to get along? A.—He must be very smart. 

Q.—Have you ever expressed yourself in regard to the apprentice system, as to 
whether the indenture plan would be any benetit? A—The committee have done 
so very often. They are certainly in favor of having every apprentice indentured. 

Q.—At the present time boys are not indentured; you say you only know of 
three indentured? A.—TI do not know of more than three. 

Q.—Have you ever known of any co-operative building among the carpenters ? 
A.—I do know of one such business. 

Q.—Is it in operation in the city? A—Yes; I believe it is. . 

Q.—Can you give the Commission any information regarding that sort of work ? 
A.—I must admit that I am very poorly posted in that matter. It is an experiment 
in Toronto; although one of the members of the union to which I belong is one of 
the stockholders in it, I am not so well posted as to know how it works. All I know 
is, that from what I can gather and ascertain it is a failure. 

Q.—Is it so because the men have not confidence in each other? A.—It strikes 


me that is about the case. Co-operation is a new thing in this country, and the men 


have not so far grappled with it. So far as I can understand, it has not been successful 
in any sense. 

Q.—Have you ever seen the Ontario Arbitration Act? A.—I have read parts 
of it; I do not know that I have read it through. 

Q.—Have the men in your trade ever taken advantage of it? A.—Not very largely. 

Q—Do you think there is anything in the Act to prevent a settlement ofa 
dispute such as you had last summer. Really, I do not think there is. 

 Q—Read the twenty-eighth clause of the Act as you find it there (handing 

witness paper), and give me your opinion. A.—I am of the opinion that possibly 
in connection with that clause there might be something done. | 

Q.—Do you think that would prevent you settling such a dispute as that you had 
last summer? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Avrbitration, to be effective, would have to cover that ground? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What is the most frequent cause of dispute between employers and employed 
in the carpentering business? A.—The dispute seems to generally run in this way: 
it seems to be upon questions between employers and employed. They argue on the 
line that we are at all times asking the same wages for unskilled mechanics as we 
are for skilled mechanics, when the contrary is the fact. Our answer to that is, that 
we are only too happy to see carpenters become skilled; that we desire to associate 


~ ourselves with skilled men, and it is at all times the bosses that create those poor 


mechanics. Of course, the wage question enters largely into it. The reply they 
make is, that they are paying all the wages the work demands and that supply and 
demand always regulate the wages. 

Q.—Is it the practice for an employer to have so many men earning a fixed rate 
of wages and so many men working with them at an inferior rate of wages ? 
A.—Yes; that is frequently the case. 
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Q.—Have you ever kndwn a case Avhere a thoroughly skilled workman has been 
on one side of the bench and a man practically unskilled on the other side? A.—Yes; 
the bosses generally work it that way. : 

Q.—And have not the wages of the unskilled man a tendency to bring down the 
wages of the skilled mechanic? A.—Certainly; that is the arrangement. - 

Q.—Is not that one of the most frequent causes of dispute? A.—lIt is very 
often, indeed. 

Q.—And is not the result, that the skilled man must take the same wages as the 
other man, or leave the shop.? A.—Yes. 


Se 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Do you mean to say that the unskilled man would do as much work as the 
skilled man? A.—No; certainly not. 

Q.—Do you think the man who is not able to do so much work as a good 
mechanic should be paid as much as the good mechanic? A.—No. 

Q.—Do you think there should be a difference in the pay between men who are 

- efficient mechanics and those who are not? A.—That is what we are fighting for. 

Q.—That is what you want? A.—Yes. 

Q.—You say that is not understood by the employers? A.—They do not want 
to understand it; that is the trouble. 


By Mr. Heaxes:— 
Q.—Have you ever given any consideration to the subject of industrial education ? 
A.—I cannot say that I have; I have not had time to do so. 


Q.—You could not give the Commission any idea with regard to the industrial 
education of boys before they go toa trade? A.—No. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 

Q.—Do nine hours constitute your day’s work ? A.—Yes; they are our working 

hours. 
~ Q—Do you work many hours over-time? A.—Not very often—that is not 
organized labor. 

Q.—Do you work on Sunday? A.—Very seldom; very little Sunday work is 
done in ‘Toronto. ; 

Q.—Of course, when work is done on Sunday, or after the regular hours, it is 
done at the request of your bosses? A.—At the request of our bosses. 

By the CHarrMAN :— 
Q.—Is anything done on Sunday, except from great necessity ? A.—No. 
By Mr. Kerwin :— 

Q.—It is only in case of actual necessity that you work over hours? A.—Not 
always. 
‘  Q.—When you wanted a time-and-a-half to be paid for over-time what answer 
did you get? A.—The bosses were never favorable to over-time. 

Q.—They did not want to pay any over-time? A.—No. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Do you mean they wanted to get over-time without paying you? A.—They 
wanted it for the same rate of wages as they paid for regular hours. 
By Mr. Kerwin :— 
Q.—When you work after nine hours or before the nine hours which constitute 
a day’s work, you do so because your employer requires you todo so. A.—Certainly.. 
Q.—And yet he does not want to pay you anything extra? A.—He does not. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Does he do that? A.—It is very seldom done. 
Q.—Does he very seldom pay you more than the regular wages? A.—Yes. 
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By Mr. Freep :-— 

Q.—Do you know what rates of wages are received by men in other branches of 
the building trade? A.—Yes ; I am pretty well conversant with the rates. 

. Q.—What is the rate paid to bricklayers? A.—Twenty-three and a-half cents 
per hour is the minimum. I know as high as fifty cents per hour was paid this 
- summer, 
i Q.—Bricklayers cannot work as many days in the year as carpenters do? 
~ A—I think they do. You see they are always on the buildings before carpenters. 
The carpenters are probably there a little longer, but there is a great deal of inside 
work for them to do, such as setting hearths, building in furnaces, arches, and so on. 
- Iam of the opinion that there is very little difference in the time made. I have 
known bricklayers to work outside when we could not work outside. 

4 Q-~How many months in the year do you think bricklayers in Toronto can 
average? A.—I presume a bricklayer can average in this city ten months in the 
year. | 7 
Q—What rate of wages do house painters get? A.—Their wages run from 
twenty cents to about twenty-two and a-half cents, as a rule, 

Q.—They get in more time than the carpenters? A.—Yes. 

Q.—The plasterers: what do they get? A.—They run from thirty cents to 
thirty-two and thirty-three cents: thirty and a-half cents is their minimum wage. 
They work steadier than carpenters, or bricklayers either. 

Q.—Take a good carpenter, who knows the city pretty well, a man of fair 
average ability—what time could he make during the year? A.—I think the 
average would be possibly in the neighborhood of ten months. 


By Mr. Heakes :— 

Q.—Does that make allowance for short hours in winter ? A.—I am taking into 
consideration the fact that there is a certain period of shorter hours in winter, but I 
am not counting in holidays. I think that possibly he could work ten months in the 
year. , 
| By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—With respect to the meeting that took place between journeymen and em- 
ployers: I understand that to have been a meeting between committees of the Mas- 
ter Builders’ Association and of the Carpenters Union? A.—It was a committee 80 
far as the employés were concerned, but the Master Carpenters’ Association as a 
body was at that meeting. 

Q.—What was the line of discussion at that meeting ? A.—It partook of a general 
character, in reference to this agreement and the alterations proposed. When we 
started out in January we asked by way of change the over-time clause, and that the 
obnoxious clause respecting qualified workmen should be struck out; we did not 
ask for a raise in the first place. 

Q.—In the documents submitted to the Commission, I believe seven or eight 
demands were made? A.—There were several demands made. Among them was the 
one that the masters should employ none but union men. I have explained that that 
was the suggestion of the wood-working machine bosses. After we found that was 
obnoxious to the boss builders we struck it out at once. 

Q.—Was it not in the final document you discussed ? A.—No; it was not. 

Q—At that meeting did the employers ask for any modification of those 
demands? A.—I was not on the committee that waited on them. J had the facts, 

however, from the committee. They did not want to consider them, but they told 
the men plainly that the qualification clause must remain there. 

Q.—Was that the only rock on which you split? A.—I believe that, in the first 
place, that was the chief difficulty. 

. Q.—The other matters would have been got over if you could have agreed as to 
that? A.—lf the bosses had met us, in the first place, in a fair spirit, we could have 


— got over that trouble nicely. 
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Q.—They met and discussed the matter with you? A.—Certainly. 

Q.—Do you mean that their spirit was arbitrary and unreasonable? A.—Cer- 
tainly ; we considered it so. 

Q.—In what way were they arbitrary? A.—We considered they were arbi- 
trary when they would not allow us to have a say in the selling of our labor. 

Q.—Were they not willing to grant you any portion of your demands? A.— 
Nothing was granted; they refused-every demand. 

Q.—Then it was useless for your committee to meet them? A.—Useless. In 
fact, we could not get a meeting with them for a long time. 

Q.—Was not that one clause to which you have referred the principal subject of 
discussion at that meeting? A.—Yes; it was. 

Q.—Were you not determined to'precipitate matters so soon as you found that 
clause would not be removed by the Master Builders’ Association? A.—We made 
other efforts. We offered to leave the matter to arbitration. 

Q.—Did you send the maste:s a formal written offer to arbitrate? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Coming from your Union? A.—Yes; and we gave them one month to 
consider it. } 

Q.—You spoke of unskilled carpenters who were put to work: what is your 
objection to an unskilled carpenter working in a carpenter’s shop? A—In the first 
place, those unskilled men are frequently stealing the bread and butter from a 
skilled man. 

Q.—Has not the unskilled man as good a right to work as the skilled man? 
A.—We find no objection to the unskilled man working, but we claim that the 
unskilled man shall not be paid more than a certain rate of wages. 

Q.—Do you demand that he shall be paid more than he is worth? A.—No. 

Q.—lIs he worth as much as a skilled man? A.—No; we do not say that he is. 

Q.—Do you demand that he shall receive the same rate asa skilled man ? A.—No. 

Q.—How do you propose to fix the rate of wages to be paid to the unskilled 
man ? A.—We propose to deal with it in this way: we propose there shall be a 
minimum as the rate of wages for a carpenter ; we ask that it shall be twenty-five 
cents per hour. We say that that shall be the minimum rate for a man who is a 
carpenter. If he his not capable of earning twenty-five cents an hour, he is not 
capable of working at the carpentering trade. | 

Q.—But there is certain work which does'not require the skill of a regularly 
trained carpenter ; do you object to an unskilled man not receiving as high wages 
when so employed? A.—We do not object to his doing work, but we object to the 
pay he receives. 

Q.—Youdemand that unskilled shall be paid as high asskilled labor? A.—We 
do not. 

Q.—Then I cannot understand you? A.—I will try and explain. What we 
propose is, that if a man carries a kit of tools and works at the carpentering trade, 
he should be worth twenty-five cents an hour. We find laborers in Toronto getting 
twenty cents per hour. This carpenter, no matter how unskilled he may be, cer- 
tainly requires a little more brains and intelligence than does the man who carries the 
hod, Ifhe puts up a fence it has to be done in a skilled manner ; it has to be done 
properly, to be plumb and so forth ; and then there is the question of tools for the 
carpenter, which the laborer has not to find. We therefore claim that the carpenter 
should be paid living wages, for an amount is spent to replace broken tools and for 
sharpening saws, and so on, and by regulating the wages of the poorer class of 
mechanics we are always sure that the wages for the good class of mechanics will 
regulate themselves, 

Q.—Does all unskilled labor in Toronto receive twenty cents an hour? A.—In 
the building trade the plasterers’ laborers have twenty cents an hour. The builders’ 
labo:ers I know last summer received as high as twenty-one cents. 

Q.—Is not the work of the hod carrier extremely arduous, dirty, hot and unplea- 
sant? A.—Yes; Iwill admit that ; but it is not any harder or dirtier than the work 
of the unskilled carpenter, who has to carry joists from morning to night. 

Q.—Do those unskilled carpenters belong to the union ? A.—Very few of them. 
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By the CHarRMAN :— 


Q.—How then do you define the difference between such a carpenter and a 
common laborer ? A.—There is a great deal of difficulty in this connection in 
Toronto, for there are men who call themselves carpenters and work at the carpen- 
tering trade who are really unskilled. We are anxious to do away with that class 
of men. 

Q.—At present there is nothing to mark the distinction ; it is simply that a 
man calls himself a carpenter ? A—Yes; and he can work at the trade, and bosses 
will employ him. | 
By Mr. FREED :— 


Q.—Are those men themselves anxious for the demand to be made that they 
shall receive twenty-five cents per hour, or would they rather make their own terms ? 
A.—I always find those men very anxious to receive the highest pay going. 

Q.—If twenty-five cents per hour was fixed as a minimum rate, would they con- 
tinue to be employed? A.—lI believe they would still be largely employed; but the 

difference would be in the winter time; when trade was slack the skilled man would 
_ receive the benefit, because he would be kept on in preference to the unskilled. As it 
is now, the competition runs this way: in winter we are placed in competition with 
a poor Class of mechanics. 

a Q.—If the unskilled men should be employed to the same extent as now, how 
_ would the skilled man benefit by having them paid higher wages? A.—You will 
remember I said that I believed a certain number of those men would be employed: 
but eventually the bosses would see it was to their interest to employ the better class 
of mechanics steadily. 

‘f Q.—Then some of the unskilled men would be driven from their present employ- 
ment and forced into other branches of trade? A.—Into their legitimate channel, 
that of laboring men. 

Q.—If they are properly skilled at the carpentering trade, why should they not 
be permitted to work at it? A.—They are handy men. Men who have served their 
time as carpenters totally object to working with carpenters who have not served one 
- hour, and who are entirely unskilled men. 

7 By Mr. Heaxezs :— 


Q.—With respect to working with this unskilled labor: is it not the practice to 
hire an inferior carpenter and call him a handy man? A.—Very often. 

Q.—That is to say, that through the competition of that unskilled class of 
labor the skilled mechanic is frequently forced to take a lower position and smaller 
pay? A.—Very often. 

Q.—That is a grievance which the carpenters feet? A.—Hxactly. 

Q.—lIf such men were employed as laborers, would the carpenters object? A.— 
Certainly not. 

By Mr. FREED :— 

G Q.—If they were hired as laborers, and put at the same work as at present, 
_ would the carpenters object? A.—They should not be allowed to be put at that work. 

If this were done the carpenters would undoubtedly object; if they were allowed to 

handle carpenters’ tools we would object. 
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RicHarp SouTHWELL, called and sworn. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—What is your occupation? A.—I am a carpenter in Toronto. 

Q.—Do you corroborate the testimony of the last witness ? A.—Yes ; I corrobo- 
— rate what Mr. Lloyd has said. I think he has covered the ground very fully; if there 
_ is anything further required, and which has not been asked him, I shall be glad to 
- give the information. We have done everything to arbitrate, and have failed. 
A—16 
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By Mr. Heaxss :— R ; Sout heuoll ) 


Q.—You have seen the Provincial Act pertaining to trade disputes? A.—No; 
I have not. 

Q.—You have had some experience in trade matters? A,—Yes. 

Q.—Do you know there is a law in existence in this country which states that 
upon the application of any employer to the chief of police, the police shall be sent 
to protect any property or buildings he may have on hand? A.—I did not know 
that until a few months ago, during our strike. 

Q.—lIs it so? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do they have to pay for that police protection? A.—I cannot say. 

Q.—Do you know upon what grounds police protection is granted employers in 
case of a strike, and what evidence is required before it is granted? A.—I do not 
know what evidence is required or why police protection should be granted them, 
because they have applied for it in the most paltry cases, and a force of police has 
been sent to guard their property. 

Q.—Was that done during the late trouble in Toronto? A.—yYes; frequently. 

Q.—Had there been any disturbance? A.—No. . 

Q.—No riots? A.—WNo riots. 

Q.—And no attempt to drive men off work? A.—No. 

Q.—The employers asked for protection, and police were sent? A.—Yes. 

- Q.—Is labor handicapped by the laws of this Province? A.—We are, in that 
respect. 

OL you had any experience in workingmen’s co-operative stores? A.— 
Very little. I had a little, while in a co-operative store in the west end of the city. 

@.—Can you state whether they have been a success or not? A.—The one I 
Was in Was not a success. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Has there been more than one? A.—There is one on Yonge street at the 
present time. Whether it is a success or not I could not say, 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Do you know what was the cause of the failure, or the comparative failure, 
of the store with which you were connected? A.—I believe there was a lot of bad 
debts. 

Q.—They gave credit where it should not have been given? A.—That was one 
of the causes ; and another cause was the members not buying all their goods in the 
store, but purchasing them at other stores. 

Q.—Was sufficient capital invested to conduct the business properly? A.—I 
think there was. I was not in it very long before the business collapsed. 

Q.—Were you in it as a stockholder or as manager? A.—As a stockholder. 

Q.—Was it a grocery store? A.—Yes. : 

—Was a trained grocer in charge of it? A.—Yes. 

—He was a competent man? A.—Yes. 

—A man of good judgment? A.—Yes; I should think so. 
—He knew how to buy prudently, and so on? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Then the principal cause of the failure was the giving of credit where it 
should not have been given? A.—Yes; and from members not dealing fully in their 
own store. 

Q.—Did they give credit outside of the members? A.—lI rather think they did, 
because I dealt with them before I became a member. 

Q.—The articles sold were as good and as cheap as those to be had at other 
stores? A.—Yes. 


Q. 
Q. 
Q. 
Q. 
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JoHN S. BALLANTINE, Carpenter, Toronto, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Heaxss :— 


:} Q.—You have heard the evidence of the two previous witnesses (Messrs. Lloyd 
and Southwell) ? Do you concur in it? A—T do. 

‘} Q.—You agree with it in every part? A.—Some points might be extended a 

_ little, but in its general result I agree with it. 

t Q.—Can you give the Commission any information in addition to what we have 

_ received, anything that you think will be a benefit to the trade? A.—Part of the 

trouble suffered by carpenters has not, I think, much to do with the question of 

capital and labor. It seems to me that the formation of employers into a society is 

_ done with a view to keeping down all union whatever on the part of the men. In the 
last difficulty the carpenters had, the question of capital and labor was one of minor 

_ consideration; it seemed to be a question as to whether any union on the part of the 

~ men would be allowed. We claim equal rights with the employers; they had a 

union, and we claimed that we ought to have one for this reason—that unions have 

_ been a direct benefit in shortening the hours, and thereby raising our wages. 

Fi Q.—When hours were shortened in Toronto were the wages advanced ? 

_ A.—Undoubtedly. 

{ Q.—Did you find any tendency on the part of the men who had shorter hours to 

4 waste their time in dissipation? A.—No; I did not. 

+ Q.—The habits of the men were steady? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Did the employers demand the dissolution of the carpenters’ union? A.—In 
_ Some cases they discharged men who belonged to it. 

| Q.—Because they belonged to it? A—Yes. 
Q.—But they offered to retain them if they left the union? A.—They would 
{ give them a chance, either to leave their employment or to leave the union. 
_ QQ —Is that with your knowledge? A.—Yes. 
: Q.—You knew the employers and you knew the men? A,—Yes; I knew them, 
Q.—It is not mere hearsay? A.—It is not mere hearsay, it is truth. 
Q.—The strike was a failure, I believe? A—Not altogether, although there was 
no final statement in regard to what we demanded; there is this fact, that it has been 
_ the means of increasing wages. They are higher to day than they were previous to 
_ the strike. 
‘ Q.—The men went back to work without their demands being definitely granted ? 
A.—Without an agreement as to their demands. 
i Q.—Have employers since that time. demanded a dissolution of the union? 
_ A.—Not as a body; Ido not know. ! 
, Q.—Have many employers discharged men for belonging to the union ? A.—That 
_ Tcannot say, as to the exact number. : 

q Q.—Do you know of more that one? As—There are cases where the men were 
asked to work on Saturday afternoon, which the employers know is contrary to, the 
_ rules of the union, and the principles of the union, and they have given their men 
_ the choice of either leaving their employment or breaking the laws of the union. 

‘ Q.—Did the employers’ association ever pass a resolution that the men should 
_ leave the union or be discharged ? A.—Not that I am aware of—not in deliberations. 
4 Q.—Do you hold the association or a majority of the employers responsible for 
_ the action of a few of its members ? A.—Undoubtedly. I think it is responsible ; 
/ that the whole is responsible for the few. . 
A Q.—Do you know of any employer in Toronto who refuses to employ union men ? 
A.—There were one or two at the time of the strike who positively refused to employ 
any but non-union men. 


Q.—That was while the strike was in progress ? A.—Yes; and immediately after 
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Q.—Do they still refuse? A.—I could not say. I think not. 
Q.—Do you know any who now refuse to employ union men? A.—I do not. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q.—What prompted the men to ask for shorter hours ? A.—The possibility of 
thereby increasing their wages. 

Q'—Was it that the work was too laborious for the men to work ten hours ? 
Ax—That may have been one reason—it certainly is. But we concluded that that 
laborious work might be paid for at the same rate for nine hours as for ten hours, 
and not only that, but it would tend to equalize the labor market and to have those 
in the trade more generally employed. 

Q.—Are there any other places in the Dominion where the nine hour system is 
in force? A.—Yes. 

Q.—In Toronto? A.—I think the nine hour system prevails very generally 
throughout Ontario. One reason is, that it is a well-known fact that the shorter the 
hours the higher the wages. We find in the reports from other places where there 
are unions that this rule is correct. In the reports we have from all over the United 
States and from England, we find that mechanics working four or five hours less per 
week now receive higher wages. We believe that is one of the reasons for making 
the demand. 


By Mr. HEAKEs :— 


Q.—Do you know what the wages are in the border towns of the United States ; 
how do the wages in Toronto compare with those in Rochester, Buffalo and Detroit ? 
A.—Higher wages are paid there than here. 

Q.—Do you know anything about the general rates of wages in the United States ? 
A.—They range from $2.50 to $3.00 per day. 

Q.—Then they are generally higher than here? A.—Quotations are given in the 
monthly and quarterly reports we have from several American cities, and the wages 
are higher there than here. | 

Q.—What are the wages in Buffalo? A.—I think in the last report I saw the 
wages were a little less in Buffalo than in Rochester at that time ; but usually they 
run about the same. 

Q.—And what rate in Detroit? A.—Something about the same. 

Q.—Do you think, taking things all round, that the carpenters in Toronto are 
not quite as well off as are those just across the lake ? A.—They are not. 


By Mr. FREED :-— 


Q.—Is this information given from general belief on your part, or from actual 
knowledge of those cities? Have you worked there? A.—I have received the reports 
of different Unions, and I am speaking from them. J worked in some of those places 
some years ago. 


® 
James Wriaut, Plasterer, Toronto, called and sworn. 
By Mr. FREED :— 


Q.—I understand you wish to tell us something about technical schools? A.— 
Yes; about technical schools and trade schools. 

Q.—What experience have you had in such schools? A.—I have always had a 
desire to attend one of these schools, but unfortunately I have been unable to attend 
one of these schools since leaving England, in 1868. 

Q.—Did you attend one there? A.—I attended one in Oldham, in Lancashire. 

Q.—Will you tell us something about that school? A.—It was inaugurated to 
allow mechanics and others to obtain a technical knowledge of the different trades, | 
I believe, however, that Mr. Cooper, founder of the Coope:’s Institute, in New York, 
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inaugurated the system of trades education, so that each man was practically at work 
while he was getting a general knowledge of the trade, and instead of using books 
and mathematicai appliances he used tools. I did not attend that class, owing to not 
being sufficiently long in New York at that time. I endeavored to establish a school 
_ of that description in this city last winter. It was so successful, so far as attendance 
-_— was concerned, that I thought I would come before this Commission, and advise the 
Government to establish some school of that sort in Toronto and other towns in 
Canada. In regard to the United States, there is one firm employing 250 appren- 
tices, which has established a technical school belonging to the woiks, and fifty 
apprentices attend the school each evening. They worked at the trade, and proper 
teachers were appointed to assist them with respect to the use of tools. The school 
LT established in Toronto was one for plasterers, I being well known in the city, having 
lived here for fourteen years. Mr. Rundel, who was giving evidence here, was one 
of the first to whom I went about the matter, I having worked for him. I asked him 
to send his apprentices to me, and I would give instruction two nights a week for six 
weeks. I had to furnish the room, light, fire, material and tools, and my own time; 
I charged the apprentices $5 each. I know that it was too heavy on young men 
here trying to learn the trade, and who were receiving probably $2.50, $3 or $4 a 
week. Mr. Rundle, however said: “You commence the school, and I will send my 
| two boys, and pay for them myself.” I went to other boss plasterers, and they were 
all willing that I should commence the school for their advantage, but in regard to 
fees the boys must pay them. I had seventeen or eighteen boys who applied. The 
result of the whole thing was that the $5 scared them away; but there was one boy 
who was so anxious to acquire knowledge that he said he would pay his fee in ins- 
talments. I saidtohim: “If you will come even alone I will go on with the school, 
even if itis only for your benefit.” He came and paid me by instalments. Even- 
tually I had only four apprentices who went through the whole term. I wrote to the 
_ journeymen’s union in this city, advising them to come, or appoint a committee and 
watch the progress of the work during the evening. We were on actual work, and I 
have the work finished by the boys in my shop now. I did not even receive a res- 
ponse to my letter, and I felt a little hurt. Since that time some of the journeymen 
have asked me to establish a school again this winter. I though, however, it was 
' nonsensical on my part to go to work and establish such a school for only four or 
five boys, as I was out $60 last time, and I could not afford it again. In my endeavor 
to establish a technical school I thought I would have had the support of the trade 
last winter. As the Commission were in the city I thought that probably we might 
stir the trade up on the question, and show the feasibility of establishing such a 
school for apprentices. I had to learn my trade, as others have had to learn it, from 
_ journeymen. One boy assuved me he had _ been six months at the trade, and a piece 
of work that could be taught a boy in three hours so that he could do it perfectly, 
he had never been even shown. I showed him how to do it, and he applied himself 
so well that I have kept his work since. Even a boy who had but one month to 
serve had very little of the business, any more than what he had picked up. He had 
no technical knowledge; he did not know how to measure a yard of plaster; he had 
no idea of how much work had been done when he went home. It is generally 
understood that a man will do one hundred yards of work per day, but there are not 
half a dozen apprentices who know how much work has been done during the day. 
They have not the faintest idea of how to measure it. They do not seem to know that 
if a work is ten feet long and ten feet high there are one hundred square feet in it. 
Apprentices have had no opportunity of obtaining school education in most cases, 
because in our business they are taken from a rough, strong class, who have littie 
education. They have not had even the ordinary education given in the public 
schools; they are generally picked up from those who are suffering from poverty, 
or they enter the trade simply because they expect to get higher wages when they 
get to be journeymen plasterers. 
es Q. Yours seems to have been a school of instruction in a particular trade rather 
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than a technical school, such as we have been hearing about? A.—I observed that 
the architects of this city have established a school for their business. Tt is held, I 
believe, at the Canadian Institute. Different architects lecture to the students or 
apprentices to the architectural business. It is merely a trade school for architects. 
Bricklayers, carpenters, stone masons and plasterers should certainly have technical 
schools as much as their children should be instructed in the public schools. 

Y 


Toronto, December 3rd, 1887. 
Joun Drxon, Carriage Builder, Toronto, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Are you a journeyman, or employer? A.—An employer. 

Q.—Have you been in business long? A.—About twenty-six years. 

Q.—You ought to be pretty familiar with the carriage building business in 
Toronto? A.—I am. It is considered a pretty good trade, what with here and 
outside. Some hundreds of hands are employed altogether, and there are quite a 
number of shops. 

Q.—How much of the materials for carriages is imported from abroad? A.— 
There is not a great deal of it imported. Most of it is manufactured here. That 
which is not, comes from the other side, such as spokes. 

Q.—Are these in their natural state, or sawn ? A.—They are in butts—short 
logs for making hubs. . 

Q.—Is it impossible to get the very best wood for carriage building in Canada ? 
A.—We have not got the best wood here, such as hickory and elm. 

Q.— What kind of elm do you use? A.—We use rock elm, but not much. 

Q.—Is there not sufficient rock elm in Canada? A.—Not much ; not sufficient 
for hubs. 

Q.—What is the condition of Canadian hickory ? A.—It is a little soft. 

Q.—Cross-grained ? A.—No ; the better the timber the crogser the grain is. 

Q.—A witness told us the other day there was not sufficient white wood hickory 
in Canada for the trade? A.—That is a mistake, As a general rule, carriage makers 
would as soon have colored as white wood. It is necessary that hickory should be 
second growth. I think that hickory is nearly all cut out in this district. There 
used to be a large amount of it at St. Catharines and N lagara, It is suffering the fate 
of the walnut and white woods. 

Q.—With the exception of the importation of wood, the manufacture is mostly 
carried on in Canada? A—Some few things we require are got from the other side 
—the States. There are numerous places where carriage building is carried on in 
Canada—perhaps fifty. There are some factories at St. Catharines, a very extensive 
factory at Hamilton, and at other towns. 

Q.—So far as iron is concerned, do you get 1t here? A.—Yes, principally in 
Canada. We get some axles from the other side. These are special kinds—steel axles; 
hone are manufactured here. There are very few iron axles used now. Steel ones 
have become so cheap that they are mostly used. I do not know where they get the 
steel from. They are manufactured in Guelph, Galt and other places. They could 
be manufactured here equally as well if we were to import Bessemer steel. 

Q.—About filagree work in Canada—where does it come from ? A.—Montreal 
and Oakville. 

Q.—As a rule, do you buy your iron ready-made or rough? A.—We manufacture 
it ourselves, 

Q.—Your principal work is fitting and finishing the woodwork and iron? A.— 
There are four sections—painting, trimming, woodwork and iron, 

Q.—What rates of wages are prevalent in your trade? A.—The ordinary 
mechanic earns from $9 to $10 a week ; first-class men $12 to $15 a week all the 
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_ year round, winter and summer. All higher class men are employed that can be 
_ got. There are some men employed on rough work at from $5 upwards. 

@ Q.—How about apprentices ? A.—We do not have any apprentices. Boys 
learn the trade without indenturing. This is not the best system. I would rather 
have them indentured. We have had a written agreement with some of them, but it 
has never been properly carried out. If you take proceedings in the court against 
them sympathy always goes with the workman. 

Q.— Would you consider the apprenticeship system, if it could be restored, to be 
good? A.—I think it would be very good. 
~  Q.—Would boys be benefited by technical instruction? A.—I do not think 
many would avail themselves of it. 

Q.—If they should? A.—It would be a good thing for them. 

Q.—When boys come to work in your shops are they handy? A.—We do not 
take any “green” hands. There are plenty of country boys who know something 
of the business. They serve a couple or three years in the country and then come 
to the cities and hire for $5 or $6 a week. They agree to stay a few years. The 
only way we can keep them is to give them an extra good chance and increase their 
pay. We give them $5 for the first year, $6 for the second, and find then that some- 
body will give them a little more money. Therefore, we have to increase the pay or 
somebody else will take them. 

Q.—Do you give special instruction? A.—We do; it is for our advantage to do 
so. We give the youths special instruction as soon as we get them. 

Q.—Have you any machinery in your business? A.—No; steam power, but 
little machinery. 

Q.—These are not such machines as would be likely to cause accidents? A.— 
Not at all likely. 

Q.—How often do you pay your hands? A.—Every Saturday, in cash and in 
full. We make no deductions whatever. 

Q.—Have you ever been asked to adopt any other pay day? A.—I did make a 

_ change. Last summer I commenced to pay on Friday. The first Friday I had three 
hands off; the following week, nine off. I therefore changed the pay-day back to 
Saturday. | 
; Q.—What took these men off? A.—Pleasure. 

Q.—How many hours do men work? A.—Ten hours aday; sixty hours a week. 

Q.—Do you consider it an advantage to your men to haveahalf holiday? A.— 
I do not see what benefit it would be. . 

Q.— Have any efforts been made to reduce the hours of labor? A.—EHleven 
years ago there was. 

Q. Do you think the men would be better off if they only worked nine’ hours a 
day? A.—it is not a laborious business. 

Q.—Do not iron-workers work very hard? A.—I am an iron-worker myself; it 
is not heavy work; it is a very healthy business. 

Q.—Are not the men pretty well fatigued when they quit work at night? A— 
‘They take care not to fatigue themselves ; they maintain their health fairly well. 

Q.—Is there no indication that you have observed that they wear themselves 
out with hard work? A.—No; there is only one line of trade which I think to be 
injurious ; that is carriage painting. This is on account of the paint and the care- 
lessness of the men themselves. Some do not .keep themselves fairly clean, nor are 
they clean about their work. They do not keep the shops as well ventilated as they 
should be in summer. I am speaking of my own shops. They are all pretty well 
ventilated in the city. Men who are accustomed to work in shops do not care much 
about ventilation. We make efforts to secure ventilation, but the men do not care for 
_ it. I very often go in and find an unpleasant smell and have the windows opened, 
_ but some of the young fellows close them again. 

\ Q.—Do you employ female labor? A.—We do not employ any women. There 
_ is work they can do, but we do not employ-them. They could do work in the cushion 
_ shop, and trimming. 
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Q.—Would it not be a great advantage to them to be so employed? A.—We 
could not employ many. Where there were thirty or forty hands you could not 
employ more than two or three women. They could not work unless experienced 
men showed them. There are branches that are not adapted to female labor at all. 
There are certain portions they could do as well as men, and other portions they 
could not do. 

Q.—Do you keep your shops comfortably warm in winter? A.—I do. 

Q.—So that if the men took the same care as you do, there need be no unsatis- 
factory conditions? A.—I take every care. There are water-closets in the shop, 
but Lam afraid not very good. The Bay street sewer is 8 feet 6 inches below 
the su.face of the street. This is not sufficiently good drainage for a cottage. It is 
just sufficient to take off the running water and that is, all. 

Q.—How about wages? A.—There are always good wages. Good workmen 
command good wages, but many of the good men are not very steady. 

Q.—Do men in your trade leave Canada for the States? A.—Not many. A 
man who left me for the States has come back, and says he can do better here than 
in Detroit. He says he can live more economically. He got higher wages there, 
but lives more comfortably here. He had been working seven years for me, and left 
last summer. He is a very good workman. 

Q.—Have you known any carriage makers in Toronto to acquire great wealth ? 
A.—What do you consider great wealth ? 

Q.—Well-to-do? A.—AIl that I can say is, that the men are living well. They 
are living better than I was when I was working much harder than they are. 

Q.—After you had begun business and were doing comfortably well you lived 
more economical than some of your workmen live now ? A.—Yes; I see my workmen 
_ riding down to and from their work while Iwalk. Workingmen have more luxuries 
now than ever. I speak from personal observation of them and their families. 

@.—Do they dress in better style than ten or fifteen years ago? A.—One 
hundred per cent. better. Many men who are steady are doing well. I would like 
some of you gentlemen to visit my factory and ask them how they are doing. 

Q.—Do they not get into difficulties through buying good clothes? A.—I cannot 
say they do. 


By the CHarrMAN :— 


Q.—Have you had any garnishment in your shops? A.—We have not, but 
there was the case of a good workman who used to send money to his friends. His 
boarding woman came round and said he had not paid her for seven or eight weeks. 
I paid him every Saturday night. 

‘By Mr. FREED :— 

Q.—Do any workmen in your trade own houses? A.—Some of them do. 
Perhaps not one-fourth of them. I employ from 35 to 40 men. I have 35 working 
now. I keep on about the same number of hands the year round. 

Q.—Do you make special efforts to keep your men on when you have not special 
orders on hand? A.—I do. There is no occasion for a man to lose an hour, whether 
business is good, bad or indifferent. 

Q.—Do you know anything about house rent in Toronto? A.—I know what I 
have paid myself, and I know what working men can get a house for. 

Q.—Are you speaking positively ? A.—I merely speak from what I have heard 
of the present rents. 

The CHaiRMAN:—We can get this direct from others. 

By Mr. Freep :— ; 

Q.—Do you know of any profit shaving by carriage-makers ? A.—No, I do not. 

Q.—Do you require any contrat from your hands that they do not belong to 
any union? A.—I donot. Iemploy only skilled workmen. There are no union 
men in our business. I never interfere. ,They have never troubled me. I do not 
object to union men working for me. ; 
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_ Q—Have you never been asked to employ any but union men? A.—Never. I 
have never taken action in the matter. A union was formed here some years 
ago. The president and vice-president worked for me. They made arrangements 
for a strike. 

— Q—Will you tell us about this strike ? A.—My brother’s hands turned out, and 
“remained out part of the day, and my foreman and all the other men had to quit 
work. That evening they had a meeting, and that disorganized all things. The men 
said they were perfectly satisfied, and did not know what they had left work for. 

This burst up the whole thing. They made no demand on us. I do not know what 

they were striking about. 

— Q.—Were they badly treated in your brother’s shop? A.—No; they went back 

- to work again the next day. 

Q.—It was avery extraordinary strike ? A.—It was. I made no enquiries about it. 

_ Q.—Is there any “ black-listing” in your business? A.—No; I have no lists of 

men who are objectionable on any account. 

Q.—Do earriage builders from abroad—emigrants—come largely into Toronto ? 

_A—Yes; we have them from all parts, but not very many of them. They come 

principally from the United States and the old country. 

- Q.—Those from the United States—do they remain here or go back? A.—Some 
remain and others de not. Men travel very much more than previously. They are 
- continually moving around. 

Q.—Is this to better their condition? A.—It may be, but some of them like a 
- change. : 

-  Q.—You have told us that the rate of wages has not materially changed, but 
_ you think your men are better off? A.—I think you can live cheaper in Toronto 
' to-day than ever. Things are cheap. 

_ Q.—Are not rents higher? A.—You can get a good house reasonable if you go 
further out. Youcan get one from $8.00 to $10.00 a month within one mile or a 
mile and a-quarter of the centre of the city—say twenty-five minutes’ walk. 
—  Q.—That is nearly an hour off his work? A.—They do not trouble about that. 
Many get their meals in the city. They can do this for ten cents. My foreman on.y 
‘paid twelve cents for a meal, and saiu he never got a better one, the only drawback 
was that the room was too crowded. 
~  Q—Do you know how wages are in your business, as compared with Great 
Britain? A.—No; I cannot say. 
— QQ —Don’t you think your men would be better off if they had a union? A.—I 
do not think they would. I think being master of his trade is decidedly better than 
the union. Let each man be paid according to his ability. 
 +Q—Have the master carriage-builders a union? A—None whatever. We do 
‘not desire one. It has not been talked of. 
_ Q.—Are there any co-operative carriage shops in Toronto ? A.—There are none. 
_ There never have been any. 
~~ Q.—Would it require a good deal of capital? A.—It would depend on the extent 
of the business. A man with good character might be able to start with $500.00. 
Q.—If a few men wére to combine they could start a very considerable shop ? 
Itisa very difficult thing to get men to work together. There is always some 
- dissatisfaction about the way the business is conducted. It takes years for a man to 
get the requisite business experience. He must have experience of four different 
branches, and that is what the journeyman hardly accomplishes. There are four 
separate and distinct branches of our trade—trimming, woodwork, blacksmith and 
painting. A workman in one department does not know about the others. A man 
to conduct his business right must have a knowledge of those four branches. 
; Q.—Does it require much knowledge to buy property in your trade? A.—Not 
very much, but it is said, ‘‘a thing well bought is half sold.” 
Q.—Does it require much knowledge and experience to best dispose of such 
property? A.—It requires tact. We depend more on a ready sale than on orders. 
We do not care so much about orders as regular cash sales. 
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Q.—Do you think that mechanics in Toronto have, so far as you have observed 
them, houses as comfortable as formerly? A.—I think they are much better, more 
sanitary, and fitted up with more modern conveniences. | 

Q.—But the men are crowded together further away from their shops. A.— 
That is so. I have always worked ten hours a day, and never suffered from it, or a 
long walk. | 

Q.—Do you fine your employes? A.—No, sir. 

Q.—Have you any Sunday work? None. I do not think over-time pays. 

Q.—Does convict labor interfere to any extent with your trade? A,—Not atall. | 

Q.—Do you think your men have saved much money? A.—Not to any extent. 
They can save money if they try. | 

Q.—You would not care to live on the scale on which journeymen would live to 
save money. A.—No; I would not, for I have lived better for many years. I have 
lived as they do, but never lived yet but I could save money. ; 

Q.—When you lived in that style, did you have the ordinary comforts of life? 
A.—I always tried, by not being too extravagant. I have a good many old hands. 
I do not often change hands. 

By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q.—When a man does not do enough to fatigue himself he does quite enough to 
satisfy you? A.—Yes. ; 

Q.— Have you given the question of shorter hours any study ? A.—No; I have not. 

Q.-—You have no knowledge of the benefits shorter hours confer? A.—No. The 
only thing I think is, that it gives workmen time to knock around and spend their 
money. 

gu ee do you arrive at that conclusion? A.—TI have not given the subject 
much study, but this is what I think. I know that when men have a holiday they 
generally make very poor use of it. 

Q.—All men? A.—Many of them. I do not think the majority do. 

Q.—Don’t you think your men would be better workmen if they had more spare 
time? A.—They have plenty of time in the evening. 

Q.—Should not mechanics have time to come into the city, visit the public 
library and other places of recreation? A.—I have had to go through it: I com- 
menced as an apprentice, and worked as a journeyman. I think that ten hours a day 
is a reasonable day’s work for any man, and certainly if they work shorter hours 
they should be paid less in proportion. I do not think that ten hours’ work will hurt 
any man, unless it is at some bad and injurious business, such as stonecutting. Men 
do not rush in and break their necks to work for you.. We do not keep men longer 
than we want them. When slackness comes on we let bad workmen go. There isa 
good demand for good skilled workmen at all times, and we keep the good workmen. 

Q.—You overpay one man and merely give another what he is worth. A.— 
This is only in the spring of the year, and it pays you to give a man ten dollars a 
week if he is only worth eight dollars, but it would not pay you to keep him all the 
year round, 

Q.—If you gave a man one hour a day in pursuit of happiness, don’t you think 
he would work with greater physical energy ? A.—TI do not think he would; I think 
he would just work the same way as before. It is natural for some men to be active 
and quick and others to be inactive and slow, and it would not matter how much 
you increase the latter’s pay, he would be slow. The fast man would always be 
active, whatever his wages. It is his nature. 

Q.—Are you aware that in some trades wages have been advanced, and at the 
same time hours have been reduced? A.—TI do not know about it. We have very 
little piece-work. The man who makes wheels does not work piece-work in the 
winter. He earns more by working by day. A man working on piece does more | 
work than on time. 

Q.—You are a practical man yourself; do you not think that you could do a 
reasonable day’s work in eight hours? A.—I know I could not do as much in eight | 
as in ten. . 
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~ Q.—Could not you do a fair day’s work in eight hours? A.—I might have 
been able to do it. 

| Q.—Does a man who works piece-work put in ten hours a day? A.—He has to 
come at the same time as the day hands. On piece-work a man works on special 
things. Some weeks he would earn more than by day’s work. I have had men 
_ working for me for five or six years. 
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¥ By the CHarrMANn :— 


~__ Q.—Do you know anything about the keeping open of retail shops here? A.— 
Ido not know anything very particular. Some shops open at eight o’clock in the 
morning and keep open till ten o’clock at night. 

| fs ~ Ave other firms busy as well as yours? A.—Mr. Peterkin says he has as 
much work as he cando. He pays his men from $1.75 to $3.00 a day, and business 
is very good. 

| _ Q.—How long have you been in Toronto? A.—Fifteen years, 

. Q.—Can you tell us the proportion of immigrants in Toronto? A.—I cannot say 
“what itis. Wedo not care much about the immigrants when they come here. In 
he papers in the summer season there are lots of advertisements for woodworkers, 
_ blacksmiths, trimmers and painters, for carriage shops. 


By Mr. Freep :-— 


: Q.—Is there any surplus labor in Toronto? A.—There is not. Skilled work- 
men are very scarce. I think we ought to have some better apprenticeship system. 
The boys do not get well taught, as it is. They do not stay long in one place. 

 Q—Have boys an opportunity to get into shops? A.—O, yes. Apprentices 
would pay if they would stay their time. The first two years they are not much 
use. The third year they are more useful, and the employer can afford to give 
good wages. By the time his term is up he would be a good mechanic. We cannot 

depend on them staying, and therefore do not take them. 


By Mr. ArmstRonG :— 


_ Q.—It is the fault of the employers that there are so few apprentices? A.— 
There has never been much consideration of it. The bosses would have no objection 
to apprentices, but the boys will not stay. By increasing the pay the boys would 
stay their time out, I have some working for me as journeymen. ‘The present 
system works this way: I have a boy in my employ, and he goes to another employer 
nd says: “Do you want ahand”? He says where he is working, and that he has 
been getting $4.00 or $5.00 a week, The man says: “I will hire this boy; he has 
‘been doing good work.” He will give him $7.00 a week, and he is glad to take him 
on, A boy in Toronto at a good shop would be better than a journeyman from the 
country. They would understand how we would want our work done, and are more 
active than countrymen are. 
_  .—You said that a man can get a respectable house to live in within a mile and 
quarter, and cheap. Will you name the street? A.—I am not very familiar with 
he outskirts of the city, but I know there are plenty of respectable houses suitable 
or workingmen within a mile and a-half. Some of our men go as far. Ido not 
think it would kill a man if he had to go two miles. 
—  Q.—Don’t you think a man should take his family to the Island occasionally ? 
A.—I am sorry to say that they take too many holidays. You cannot always get 
them to work in fine weather. "The men have more luxuries than the masters. Ido 
‘not envy the men having a half day off, but it is the drinking I condemn. You go 
1own to the ferry on a summer evening and see the number of people going over ‘to 
the Island. I have this Loh Na pala nities going over by the hundreds. ‘Ten 


By Mr. Freep :— 
Q.—Don’t you think a workingman has a right to as much relaxation as your- 
self? A.—Certainly Ido. An employer would not object to a man going off occa- 
sionally. If he does he is very unreasonable. 
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By Mr. ArnmstTRONG :— 


Q.—Have you known bosses in Toronto who have refused this, and others who: 
have deducted wages? A.—We certainly deduct the wages. | 
Q.—You say the men have their evenings, but a workingman has got very little: 
time in the evenings for enjoyment at the Island? Don’t you think you should con- 
sider this? A.—AI] men do not take into consideration giving the bosses a good. 
day’s work. In the majority of cases you must look after them or you will not get 
a good day’s work out of them. You will be left if you don’t. Ido not say they 
are all “sharps,” but the majority of them will not do an honorable day’s work unless’ 
they are looked after. The man who looks best after his men is the best business man. 
By Mr. Gipson :— 
Q.—Is not what you complain of the fault oftheir education ? A.—I do not know. 
Certainly, they would be better for better education. I have got'as good men as any 
in the city, but they will not work for me for the love of the thing. 


Q.—Then you say that if a man had a better education he would work better 2 
A.—Yes; he would. 


To Mr. ARMSTRONG. 


I pay a man according to what he is worth. A man is not in the city six months 
before all the trade knows all about him. They say: “ Dixon has got a good body- 
maker, or a tip-top blacksmith, or a good painter,’ and everybody is ready to hire 
him. There is a demand for good, skilled mechanics, and such a man need not be out 
of work. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—You are speaking of skilled men? A.—Yes ; I think good, skilled workmen 
in almost any trade in the city are in demand, and that throughout the year. I have 
had work done by other firms and found them very busy. There are indications that 
trade is good. You cannot get work done for you immediately. 
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JOHN ScuLty, Toronto, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— : 
Q.—What is your business? A.—I am a contractor’s agent, and reside in 
Toronto. Isupply laborers and mechanics for public works, such as railways and_ 
canals. When contractors require hands they apply to me and I procure them. I 
get a commission on the men I supply. Sometimes one hundred men apply for | 
work and only five are hired. I look to the men themselves for my remuneration, 
asarule. Sometimes I get a commission from the contractors as well. I also deal 
in contractors’ plant. They put such things in my way. For nine or ten years I 
have hired men for the Canadian Pacific Railway. In 1879-80 I shipped men away 
to Port Arthur before the present syndicate took the railway in hand. The pay 
for laborers was $2 to $2.25 per day. Piece men made as much as $4 to $5 a day.- 
Swedes generally work piece-work. i 
Q.—How much was deducted from their pay for their board ? I believe $4 a_ 
week, but some boarded themselves. Italian laborers state they wish to do this. 
before they ship. They live much cheaper thi. way. i 
Q.—What were the lowest rates of wages paid by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way during construction in Ontario ? A.—$1.50 on the Ontario and Quebec division. It 
was reduced to $1.25 when the line was getting finished and men were more plentiful. 
Q.—Have you ever sent men out to contractors who failed to provide work for 
them? A.—I have sometimes had too many applications, and have engaged too 
many, and I have given them their money back. A firm of contractors wrote and 
said the men sent out would not work. Then there was the case of a blacksmith — 
who was directed to the wrong place. } 


~__ Q.—How do you procure these men ? A.—I advertise for them. Sometimes 
contractors from the United States come here to get men. 

. Q.—Are there not plenty of men in Canada looking for work ? A.—There are, 
at this time of the year. I do not have many applications in winter. In the summer 
there was plenty of work. 

Q.—Do you get many Italians ? A.—Quite a lot. 
a Q.—Where do you get these men from? A.—I write to the States for them. 
“Asarule they pay their own fare. Sometimes I advance fares. The Canadian 

as Railway carried men to the Pacitic coast and charged nothing. 
 -Q.—Have you supplied men for the Welland Canal ? A.—I have. The pay 
| was $1.25 per day of ten hours, with an hour for dinner, That is the usual time. 

'  Q—It is hard work, is it not? A.—Itis. Some of the men like it in preference 

to city work. 4 

‘ Q—The “shanty” life is pretty rough ? A.—Well, it is not as clean as it | 

should be. Sometimes vermin get in. The railway companies sometimes keep the 
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‘men in boarding cars. There would probably be twenty-five men in each car. 
i Q—When the men are discharged do they get paid up pretty well? A.—As 
arule they do, but sometimes there is difficulty in getting paid. 

7 Q.—It the contractor fails, who is responsible to the men for their wages ? 
_A—The sub-contractor, or the man doing the work. __ 

a —Do men ever come back to you and complain that they have been badly 
treated? A-—O yes: sometimes they do. 

H Q.—What do they complain of ? A.—About the shanties, cooking and boarding ; 
most of the complaints were about the food being badly cooked, and not sufficient of 
it; also the bread not being properly made. 

1 Q.—Do you supply aes E aanieera A.—I have not supplied ten men 
to manufacturers. I have supplied men as stonecutters and bridge mechanics. 

we Q.—At what wages? A.—Stonecutters, $3.25 to $3.50 a day; rough carpenters 
and farmers for British Columbia, to build snowsheds, $2.25 a day, with fare paid out 
and the men brought back to the point where they started. 


By Mr. ArmMstTRone :— 


4 Q.—In times of difficulty of contractors with their men, do you supply the places 
Hof the dissatisfied men? A.—I only once supplied some men for a certain work, 
t when I did not know there was a strike. This was at Oswego, and the men were 
~ returned. 
ia Q.—What are your charges? A—lI charge $1.00. If a man does not get a 
_ situation I give the money back. I sometimes deduct 25 cents for my trouble; but, 
_ if they want the money, they get it. 
hit Q.—Have you ever sent men out on speculation? A.—I have not. J assure 
myself that all is right beforehand. The men I sent to Port Arthur all got employ- 
ment. This last year I have not sent men to British Columbia, the year befoie I 
- did. .I have been pestered with applications to send men there this year. I never 
had any trouble with the men on coming back. About three dollars is the average 
_ charge for board in the shanties. Lumbermen work long hours—as long as daylight 
lasts——from six o’clock in the morning till five or six at night. As a rule, their fare | 
is advanced. Sometimes contractors only pay a portion of the fare. , 
Q.—Is it common for men to receive a free passage ? A.—It is not customary, 
but there are exceptions. If the fare is advanced it is stopped from the wages. 
Sometimes the men change their names and the contractors lose the money. I have 
lost a lot of money by that myself. 
ia Q—Do you have a commission on railway tickets? A.—I used to have, but 
not now. No one gets a commission except the authorized agent of the company. 


By the CaArrRMAN :— 
| Q.—What proportion of the people here are immigrants? Over one-half of the 
_ people in Toronto and vicinity are sons of people born in the British Isles. 
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Q.—Do you think the people of Ontario object to immigrants other than i 
paupers? A.—I do not think they object at all. I can hardly place every workingman ~ 


who applies to me. Some only come to ask questions. : 

Q.—To put an extreme case: suppose half-a-dozen paupers arrived here, do 
you think Christian people would raise a subscription and send them to British 
Columbia? A.—There has been a similar case here. There was trouble in Toronto 
some time ago by pauper people being sent here from Ireland. Some were sent to 
the United States and some were sent back to Ireland. Some charitable Irish people 
got up a subscription for them and had a soup-kitchen opened. They did not starve, 
but they had a pretty hard time. They were mostly not fit to work. They were 
mostly married people, with large families of small children. I have heard that 
some of them have done very well, and some have settled in this country. One isa 
foreman over some drainage here. 

Q.—I suppose that in Toronto, like other places in Canada, a good many people 
are now well off who were little better than paupers when they came here? A.—That 
isso, A good many farmers here, well-to-do, have worked at fifty centsaday. Some 
were farm servants at ten dollars a month, and worked on the farm they now occupy. 
They saved money and bought out their masters. 


By Mr. Armstrone :— 
Q.—And married their masters’ daughters? A.—Yes; I hear the men talk of 
their affairs. J hire men for the farmers, sometimes. 
Q.—You are not busy in winter? A.—I have not much work in this respect 
from now till the 1st of March. I get men plenty of work in summer. 
By the CHAIRMAN :-— 
Q.—Do you not ask what a man’s religion is? A.—I ask no questions, except 
their capacity for work. 


— 


CHARLES Pearson, Real Estate Agent, Toronto, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—How long have you been in the real estate business. A.—About twenty 
years. 


.—Have you been engaged in real estate transactions in all arts of Canada? . 
Sih Sas Pp 


A.—I have. 

Q.—Has land very much advanced in value during the last twenty years? A.— 
It has. 

Q.—And the city of Toronto has been extended in all directions? A.—It has. 

Q.—Have you much knowledge of the class of houses occupied by working 
people? A.—Yes; very large. 

Q.—-Are many such houses rented through you ? A.—They are. 

Q.—And sold through you? A.—Yes. We are the largest estate dealers in the 
* country. 

— Q.—Do workingmen pay much more rent now than ten years ago? A.—Yes; 
they do. 

Lom Git you make any estimate as to the the incréase in the rents? A— Yes. It 
is possible for a workingman to get a house at nearly the same rent as ten years 
ago. But to do that he has to go to the outskirts of the city, and this necessitates 
the expenditure of car fare. 

Q.—So what he gains in rental goes in the mode of travel ? A.—Very much so. 
There has been an increase of thirty to forty per cent. in house rent in the centres in 
which workingmen mostly live, during the past ten years. In these districts they are 
pretty much the same class of houses now as then. There may be a little difference 
in the fixing, but they are the same style and class of houses. 


a 


_ Q.—Do the houses for working people in the central localities rent pretty 
freely? A.—The working people as a class like to cluster in the centre of the city, 
80 as to be as near as possible to their work. They put up very often with poorer 


—_  Q—Do many of them put up with small houses, and crowd together? A.—Yes; 
they are smaller houses, and poorer than they could get outside the city. They put 
up with inconvenience rather than go further away. 
— Q.—What would be the rent? A—A mechanic pays from $10.00 to $15,00 a 
‘month for an ordinary house. Ten years ago the rent would be $7.00 to $10.00 a 
- month for the same houses. 
i _ Q—Are mechanics frequently forced in paying rent to go beyond the increase 
, previously fixed in their own mind? A—We do meet with instances of that kind. 
: _ Q.—Are they rare or frequent? A.—Not very frequent, but I think mechanics 
go beyond what they intended. Sometimes mechanics—two families—live in the 
_ same house, to be near together and to their work. 
= Q—Take an average mechanic—how many rooms would he have in his house ? 
A.—Seven or eight rooms, taking it all round. Mechanics, as a rule, have large 
families. The poorer he is, the larger family he has. If he cannot get real estate 
he can have a large family. 
‘~ Q.—The unskilled laborer—what kind of a house has he? A-One for which 
he pays $6.00 or $7.00 a month. It is very rare for a family to have but one room. 
We have the largest business in this respect, and I do not know of any house of one 
room. I know of some four or five-roomed houses with more than one family. I 
know some houses where the basement has one family, and another livesabove. ‘There 
‘is a row where there are two families to each house. 
—  Q.—What is’ their sanitary condition? A—They are pretty well drained. They 
are under the supervision of the city council, and a policeman goes round to inspect 
them. If not carefully looked after the condition of the older and poorer houses 
mould be bad. They have the old drainage, and in a great many cases the old 
fashioned privy. The council are doing away with this. On the score of health it 
“pays aman to put in a water-closet. 
 Q.—Is there a municipal law to insist upon them being cleaned? A.—Yes ; but 
_ the cost is paid generally by the proprietor, The tenant ought to pay it. The man 
who creates the nuisance should be responsible. But the landlord generally puts 
_ sufficient on the rent to cover a cost like that. 
. Q.—Do you sell many houses to working people? A.—Yes; many pay $100.00 
‘in cash, sometime $200.00, and pay the balance quarterly or monthly. The greater 
number pay quarterly. 
_ Q—Do many parties who make contracts find themselves unable to complete 
them, and therefore sell out? A—Very few. We generally find that when a man 
is unable somebody is willing to take his place, and he is in that manner reimbursed. 
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~The working people keep up their payments pretty regularly. It is their first 
thought to get “the house paid for.” Interest is paid ov the whole amount, gene- 
vally. The Government now have passed an Act under which the rate of interest 
must be on the sum remaining due. 

‘ oe the price of houses of the class we are speaking of increasing yearly ? 
A.—It is. 

ip Q.—Is the cost of building greater? A.—It is very much greater, both in the 
cost of labor and materials. 

Q.—Can you fix some particular locality in which workingmen’s houses have 
been in existence for a number of years’ and state pretty nearly the increase of value 
of such houses? A.—Yes; take St. John’s ward. It is a centre for workingmen 
engaged in every business. It is a source of great profit for the landlords. The 
average price of a workingman’s house there would be from $1,000 to $1,500. 

- _ Q.—What would such a house have sold for ten years ago? A,—From $750.00 
to $800.00—about fifty per cent. higher now. 
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By Mr. Freep :— | 

Q.—A man who would have bought a house for $1,000 ten years ago can get a 
house equal to it now by going farther out? A.—He can get a better house for the 
same money, with more modern conveniences, such as water-closets. 

Q.—Do workingmen as a rule have gas in their houses? A.—Gas is laid on 
when the house is built. It costs little putting in. Tenants often do not use it. It 
is put in in case they want to sell. There are no cooking ranges or bath rooms, and 
the plumbing work is as bad as it could be. 

Q.—Death-traps? A.—Yes, death-traps. Some sort of check is required for this. 

Q.—Are you familiar with the Act for the inspection of buildings and plumbing ? 
A.—This is one of the grievances we complain of. Wages are cut down and men do 
not get sound work. It may be owing to the contract system. There is no reason 
why we should not pay more and get better work done. The difference of cost 
between a good job and a bad one is very little. Some houses to be put up for sale 
are skimmed over and the workmen bound down to a certain figure. 

Q. 
work does not come under the notice of the architect; it is left to the builder, and 
one man is sometimes trying to do two or three kinds of work. He is a builder, but 
thinks he can do plumbing and other things as well. 


By the CHarRMAN :— 


Q.—You have an inspector? A.—I neversee an inspector. A policeman looks. 
round and sees the place is safe. There is a commissioner who grants permits for 
erection, but itis not his duty to go in and see the work done. A policeman is 


hy 


Ave architects to blame in not requiring proper work? A.—A good deal of 


appointed to examine properties, but he knows nothing at all about plumbing work. 


Q.—In business centres which would be the more valuable—the buildings or the 
land? A.—It would depend on the class of buildings and the site. Take, for 


example, the corner of King and Yonge streets. The owners will not sell the pro- 


perty. Youcould not buy itat any figure. The last sale on the north side was at $1,200 
afoot, but you could not buy it at all. The land about here (the post office) is 
worth $2,000 a foot. 


Q.—In good residential districts, where merchants and people of considerable — 


means live, how much land do: they generally occupy ? A.—As a rule, fifty feet, but 
first class residences run much over that. The land would be worth perhaps $75 a 
foot. The house would be worth more than the land. A mechanic would live on a. 
twenty-five foot lot. This would be worth probably $50 a foot. The house would be 
poor; perhaps not worth more than $500. 


Q. Would you tell us your views about leasehold property? A.—There is no- 


greater injustice to the community than public bodies holding leasehold property. 
They diift into old families, who will not sell. There are blocks in King street east 
belonging to the city of Toronto which interfere with the city’s progress. That 


part of the city which improves least is often found to be land which is. 


held by the corporation. People will not improve another man’s land. If 
we do not stop it, we shall seriously suffer. Leases generally run twenty-one years 
and sometime are not renewable. The property is taken over, on the end of the 
lease, on valuation, but they do not take location into consideration. They give 


you the actual cost of the building, but it is depreciated in the course of years. You. 
genevally find leases from clergymen on church institutions very peculiar. The 


conditions are more binding, and the tenants have little security. This is one 


objection to leasehold property. Such bodies ought to be made to sell their property.. 


There are whole blocks which are really not fit to live in. 

Q.—How would you compel them to sell? A.—By Act of Parliament. The old 
properties received from the Crown ought to be sold, and then improvements would 
take place. . 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Ave rents of leaseholds more strictly collected than ordinary rents? A.—They 


are. ‘The hospital trustees are generally very liberal. 
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Q.—How long can a man defy his landlord? A.—TI have seen it done for twelve 


or fifteen months. You cannot go into the house, and the tenant turns the key and 


is monarch. Legal proceedings must be taken. There is a law which is very unjust 


to working people. A man may erect a house on leasehold land and the tenant pay 
_ his rent regularly every month, but if the ground rent be not paid a man can come 


in and distrain the tenant’s goods because the ground rent is not paid. 
The CHaiRMAN :—That is a very iniquitous thing. 
To Mr, ARMSTRONG :— 


A.—I do not think the new law ismuchimprovement. As a rule, we find honest 
people pay their rents, and if they do not, you had better get rid of them. We do 
not employ bailiffs very much. There are useful provisions in the new law. If you 
let rent run twelve months you cannot recover. Ifa landlord lets it run so long itis 


- at his own risk. 


By Mr. FReEp :— 
Q.—Have you any “black list” of people who do not. pay their rent? A.—We 


‘have not. We carry them very much in our heads. 


Q.—Have you any other suggestions to offer? A.—There is one thing it is very 


important the public should be protected against. I send for a stair-builder and the 


master sends a carpenter who knows nothing about stair-building. If trades unions 
issued some certificate for a man, to show what department of a trade he is, it would 


be better than the present system. I think the unions might remedy this complaint. 


——_$____——. 


Toronto, 24th January, 1888. 
Epwarp Hawkins, Engineer, Toronto, called and sworn. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—How long have you worked at the business of an engineer? A.—I have 
worked for eighteen years in this city. | 

Q.—Did you pass an examination as such? A.—I have not passed an 
examination, but I would like to see an examination held. That is what I am in 
favor of. 

Q.—What kind of an engine do yourun? A.—It is an automatic engine. 
Q.—A stationary engine? A.—Yes; a stationary, high-pressure engine. 
Q.—Do you know much about the engines in the Toronto shops? A.—They 
are: mostly all high-pressure; there are very few condensing engines, except those 
on the Hsplanade. 

Q.—How often are they inspected by the proper authorities? A—They are 
never inspected at all, unless they are paid for it; we have no Government inspection. 
Q.-—Do you think there is any danger arising from want of inspection? A.—I do. 
Q.—Do you ever have control of engines that you look upon as dangerous? 
A.—I have had lots of engines that were not fit to run. 

Q.—Are there engines in Toronto that are run by incompetent hands? A.— 
Most of the engines in Toronto are run by incompetent hands; there are very few 
reliable men employed on engines. | 

Q.—You think, then, that is a drawback to practical engineers? A.—It 
certainly is. 

Q—And alsoadanger? A.—Itis adanger to the public and every one concerned. 
Q.—How long do you think a young man should serve to become a competent 
engineer? A.—He should serve at least seven years; that is the lowest term a 
man should serve, and he should be a good scholar and well up in figures in order to 
be a practical engineer. He should also be well versed in mechanics and geometry. 
Q.—Did you serve your time in the old country? A.—I served my time in 
the old country and in the United States—part of the time in the old country. 

A—17 
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Q.—Do you think that if there was an examination, so that an engineer would 
have a certificate of competency, it would have a tendency to elevate the business ? 


A.—We have a society formed with that object. We are agitating with the Govern-— 
ment to take the engineers in hand, and to compel engineers to pass an examination — 


and obtain a Government certificate. Ifa man is incapable of answering the usual 
questions in regard to the trade from which he obtains his livelihood he should be 
debarred from the trade altogether. That is what we are figuring on—having 
competent men to run the engines. Take, for instance, the place where I have been 
employed: there are three large steel boilers right under the sidewalk; when they 
have a man there who does not understand his business one of the boilers might 
explode and cause great destruction to life and property, for people might be passing 
over the sidewalk at the time. We are getting into a position in Toronto now that 
people walking on sidewalks do not know what is under them—whether the 
engines are being run by boys or girls. I have been in places where girls were 
running an engine. Only last week I was in a saw-mill at the west end where the 
engine was run by a boy. The boiler was fizzing in such a manner, and it looked to 


be so dangerous, that I walked out and got away. How it has run to the present — 


time without accident I do not know. ‘That is a common thing—that is occurring 
every day. I say this is a fact, and I can prove it, and I can take any member of 
the Commission around and show him that such is the case. 


By Mr. HEAKEs :— 


Q.—How frequently should the inspection of an engine and boiler take place? 
A.—I should think an inspector should go around every three months. A good, 
intelligent inspector should go around, say four times a year, and inspect the plant 
and see the engineers who are running it, and if there is any doubt as to the capacity 
of the engineer the matter should be brought before the employer, and he should be 
fired out and a competent man taken in his place. 

Q.—Where there is a fireman employed, who is responsible for the boiler and 
engine? A.—The engineer himself is responsible; they always look to the engineers 
in cases of that kind. 

Q.—Is not dirt a common source of danger? A.—Yes; if they let the engines 
run too long. 

Q.—How frequently should a boiler be cleaned? A.—If it is working hard, it 
should be cleaned at least once a month. ; 

Q.—Do you know what is the common practice in this city? A.—The common 
practice with many of them is to clean out the boiler about once in six months—that 


is the practice with some men. A good engineer would never let a boiler run that. 


long without cleaning. 

Q.—If a man is not skilled as an engineer, would you consider him competent 
to take charge of a boiler? A.—I certainly would not. 

Q.—Is it possible for a man who has been firing for a length of time to become 
so proficient in the management of a boiler and engine as to become competent to 
take charge? A—dHe should not take charge unless he has gone through a regular 
apprenticeship. A man who fires does not understand the mechanical part of the 
business—he never can do so until he has had experience. I say, that a man, if he 
has been firing for some years, is not competent to take charge of an engine until he 
has had practical experience. After firing, he wants to go into an engine-room and 
become thorough in all the mechanical part of the work. 

Q.—Do you know if it is the practice to take men who have been firing on 
boilers and place them in charge of engines? A.—That is done all the time. The 
trouble is, that now they take any body who knows enough to handle a shovel and 


knows how many pounds there are on the steam-gauge, and they consider he is an — 
engineer. Of all the badly paid classes of men, the engineers are the worst paid and — 
least appreciated, as I know myself, and I have been an engineer fifteen years. 


The people think no more of an engineer than they do of a dog. 
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| By Mr. Armstrone :— 


Q.—What are the wages paid to an engineer? A.—From $6 to $10 a week. There 
are very few places that pay $2 a day and offer proper wages and proper inducements 
_ to aman to become educated and train himself up to a proper scientific point. But 
_ it does not matter how learned you are or how well skilled you are, the people do not 
_ appreciate your services. Engineering, above all other things, is one which the 
_ Government should take hold of. We have an association formed among the trade 
_ to bring this matter before the Government, with a view to compel engineers to get 
_ certificates from a duly appointed board of examiners, and if men could not pass 
_ they should leave the business altogether and take up the pick and shovel, because 
human life is at stake. So far as wages are concerned, an employer can hire any one 
_ helikes for he isnot compelled to have a certificated engineer. He will take a laborer 
_ in the streets, so long as he can shovel coal, and get him to blow off steam, and 
_ perhaps he does not understand anything about a boiler and engine. A man should 

_ know how many pounds pressure there is on the engine. That pressure is not the 
_ pressure that is on the whole boiler. He has to know the number of square inches 
_ there are inthe boiler. Ifyou will calculate that, the pressure is something enormous. 
_ These fools will fire in the coal, and all they know is that there are so many pounds 
_ on the steam-gauge. That is not the pressure on the boiler. 

7 By Mr. Heaxrs :— 

| Q.—Will a boiler always stand with safety the amount of the pressure with 
_ which it is tested 2—No; you have got to go under that; that is the utmost pressure 
_ with which it is tested with cold water when it leaves the boilermaker. 

4 Q.—Is there not a tendency to increase the pressure on a boiler at times? A.— 
_ There is 2 tendency, but it should never be allowed to be done ; you have applances 
on the boiler so as not to let it reach that point. The Lowmoor iron boiler is 
_ tested at 150 pounds. A steel boiler is tested at 175 pounds; that is the utmost 
_ limit, but you should go fifty pounds below the test. Cold water is much more severe 
_ at the same pressure as a test. 

_ . Q.—Is it possible for a boy on going to learn the trade to learn the theory as 
well as the practice in a shop? A.—He can learn the practice but he cannot learn 
_ the theory without study. He can get the practice part; there are lots of good practical 
_ men in the country, but he has to get the theoretical part of it, too. 

i. Q.—Do you know of any institution where apprentices could go to learn the 
_ theoretical part of the trade? A—No; we have not got that institution. The great 
_ heed of this country is a practical school for engineers, where they could be educated 
_ and their children after them. In England an engineer has to go to a regular, 
_ practical school of science. Here we have not got such an institution, and it is a 
_ want greatly felt, and the Government should do something in regard to the matter. 
_ It would be a great benefit to the country if we had aschool for engineers. As a work- 
_ ingman, and a poor man, I spent hundreds of dollars on my education; still I could 
_ not get in those colleges what we want to get for our trade. We want teachers who 
_ are practical and scientific men also. In Kngland, I know, the engineers have to go 
_ toa regular school, where the teachers are employed and paid by the Government. 
q Q.—Do you know if there is any institution in Toronto where engineering is 
taught? A.—There is not at present. There are the higher branches taught in the 
_ Practical School of Science; but that institution does not meet the requirements of 
_ working engineers. 

4 Q.—Can a boy learn the theory of his trade while he is attending school, or after 
_ he goes to be an apprentice? A.—He can learn the theory before he goes to the 
_ business, but he has to get the practical work afterwards. 

4 Q.—Could a boy be taught, while attending the public school, sufficient of the 
_ theory of a trade to enable him to go to the practical part of the trade intelligently ? 
-A.—No; mechanics is a branch by itself; they could not teach that in the public 
schools. 

% Q.—They would need to have separate night schools established for that 
purpose? A.—A school for the purpose alone; a school of engineering. 

4 A—1$ 
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Joun Hopeson, Engineer, Toronto, called and sworn. 


By Mr. ArmMstRona :— 

Q.—You are a practical engineer, I believe? A.—I am. | 

Q.—Have you heard the evidence of the last witness, Mr. Hawkins? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Have you anything to add to that evidence? A.—No; I think he has 
made a very fair statement of the way the engineering trade is carried on—in Toronto, 
at least. 

Q.—You have nothing to add to what the last witness has said? A.—No; only 
I would emphasize his desire that the Government should conduct examinations for 
engineers, and grant certificates. At the present time it does not seem to matter 
what kind of man is placed in charge of a boiler, so long as some one is in charge; 
but it is important that these men should be made to pass an examination and obtain 
a Government certificate. 

By Mr. Hraxes :— 

Q.—Do you know if engineers in charge of boilers in large buildings require to 
be as skilled as engineers in charge of engines and boilers? A.—If you had a small 
cartridge of dynamite in your pocket it would be just as dangerous to you as if you 
had a barrel of it. 

Q—Do you know if there are different grades of engineers required for 
stationary engines? A.—That isa question. Some plants are more expense than 
others, and a man on a small plant of a 10-horse-power engine should not be expected 
to possess the same abilities as a man in charge of a 250-horse-power condensing 
engine. 

Q.—You would not have the same standard for all the examinations. A.—No; 
but we would allow a man to work up to a higher standard. 

Q.—Then you would have a few first-class and second-class certificates? A.—Yes. 


AnpREW DELANEY, Cooper, Toronto, called and sworn. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—You are a cooper, I understand? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How long have you worked at the business? A.—TI have worked at the 
business about eight years in Toronto. 

Q.—In what state is the cooper business to-day ? A.—It is in a very bad 
condition now. It has been so for the past three years and is still getting worse. 

i Q.—Are there many goods imported—is it importation that causes the trouble ? 
No. 

Q.—What is the reason of the trouble ? A.—The chief cause of the trouble of 
the falling off in our trade is the Scott Act. , 

Q.—That refers, however, to only one class of goods, I believe ?, A.—That is the 
only one class of goods manufactured here to any extent—beer barrels. 

Q.—Is it all tight work ? A.—Yes; there is very little of any other class of 
goods in our line manufactured in Toronto. 

Q.—Have the coopers who were employed changed their occupation or have 
they left the country ? A—A number of them have left the country. In fact, in 
the shop where we work there are only seven men employed, where four years ago 
there were fifteen. The majority have left the city altogether. 

Q.—Then the Scott Act does work ? A.—It works to our injury, anyway. 

By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—What remedy would you propose in order to prevent the depression in your 

trade ? A.—I do not know of any remedy, except to do away with the Scott Act. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—What are the wages paid to a good hand at tight work ? A.—They cannot | 

now make more than $1.80 a day. . 
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: Q.—Do they work at piece-work ? A.—By piece-work. / The worst feature in 
connection with the decline in the trade is that we have not got work all the year 
round—we have not work for more than eight months. 


By Mr. Wats :— 
Q.—Before there was a depression in your trade, what wages were received by a 
' good cooper ? A.—A man made from $2 to $2.25 a day. 
Q.—And worked all the year round? A.—Yes. 

By Mr. Kerwin :— 

Q.—Have you any idea of the number of coopers in Toronto at the present time ? 
_ A.—There are about seventy-five or eighty. 
i Q.—Before the Scott Act was carried into force how many were employed ? 
A.—About 150. Of course, I judge that entirely from the shop in which I work. 
| By Mr. Armstrone :— 
' * Q.—Do they take many apprentices to the trade? A.—No; there have not been 
_ any apprentices in our shop since I started at the trade. 

| Q.—When times were good how long would it take an apprentice to learn his 
_ trade—how many years, do you think? A —It would take him about three years. 
Q.—Is that the standard,do youthink? A.—Thatis the time they usually served, 

By Mr. Heaxes :— 

Q.—Previous to the introduction of the Scott Act, was there not a large falling 
_ off in the cooper business? A.—No. | 
+ Q.—I mean, falling off through the introduction of machinery ? A—No; machi- 
_ nery has not been introduced to any extent here; in fact, it cannot be introduced to 
any extent in beer-barrel making. 

By Mr. Watsi :— 

Q.—Do you make barrels for all the brewers in the city? A.—Not for all, but 
for some of the brewers; we used to do considerable work for outside brewers. 
Q.—What I mean by the question is, whether all the barrels purchased by the 
_ brewers in this city are made in this city? A.—They are. 

By Mr. FREED :— 
| Q.—Is it not true that ale is bottled a great deal more now that it used to be? 
_ A.—I do not know anything about that. 


By the CoarrMAn :— 


Q—Still you are positive that the Scott Act has had a great effect on your 
_ business? A.—It is the only cause I can give for it. Our business with the brewers 
has fallen off since the Scott Act came into force. 


_ By Mr. ARmstRone :— 


‘Q.—Have you ever worked on the other side of the line? A.—No; I have not 

Q.—You do not know the difference between the wages paid in Toronto to men 
employed in your branch of industry and. those paid to similar men in the United 
States? A.—No; only what I have heard. 


MicHaEL Donovan, Cooper, Toronto, called and sworn. 


By Mr, ArMstRonG :— 
Q.—Have you heard the evidence of Mr. Delaney? A.—Yes. 
-Q.—Do you substantiate his statements? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Have you anything to add? A.—No; I have nothing to add to them. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Like that witness, do you believe the Scott Act is having an injurious effect 
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upon your business? A.—Yes; because the Scott Act is the means of closing 
saloons and the people use more whiskey now than they do beer—it can be more 
handily managed. 


By Mr. ArMstRoNG :— 


Q.—Does it not require barrels to hold whiskey? A.—Not so many barrels. 
A great deal of water will go with it. 


Hues BurKe, Box-maker, Toronto, called and sworn. 


By Mr. ArmMstrrRone :— 


Q.—You are an employer of labor at the box-making business, I believe? A.— 
Yes; [ am at present. 

Q.—Where do you find the market for the boxes you manufacture? A.—In 
Toronto entirely. 

Q.—How long does in take a young man to make himself efficient in box-mak- 
ing? A.—In Toronto the general system is to take a foreigner, for an employer gets 
him cheaper than the usual run of city hands, and if he can get him to run a planing 
machine for a couple of weeks he will do it. 

Q.—Is it dangerous for these green hands to make boxes and use saws 
and other dangerous machinery? A.—Yes; but it is very seldom taken into account. 
If one man is injured they can get another man for the same wages as the first man, 
and they do not have to pay anything for getting him run through. 

Q.—Have you known accidents to happen to green handsin that way? A. —Yes; 
I have known a great many happen in my time. 

Q.—In this city? A.—Yes; in this city. 

Q.—Have you known the inspector to come around and visit these places? A.— 
Never to my knowledge. 

Q.—ilave-you known many accidents to happen one year? A.—I have known 
shops where it was the general rule that an accident of some kind or other would 
happen every day. 

Q.—In this city? A.—Yes. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—Do you know of any accidents having happened since the factory inspector 
was appointed ? A.—I have not. I could not say whether the inspector has 
examined the factory or not. 

Q.—Have you known any accident to happen since the inspector was appointed ? 
A.—What time was he appointed ? 


By Mr. Heaxss :— 
Q.—Last October? A.—TI could not say. 


By Mr. Watsn:— 

Q.—By what machines do the accidents occur? A.—From all the machines, the 
cross-cut saw, the rip-saw, the planing machine, and from putting on belts while the 
machinery is going. 

Q.—These are about the only machines you use in box-making, I believe? A.— 
The usual thing is for a man to have two or three fingers taken off by the rip-saw. 


By Mr. ARMstTRoNG :— 
a dangerous thing to put on belts while the machinery is going ? A.—I 


Q. 
should say so. 

Q.—What is the proper course to pursue when a man wants to put ona belt? 
A.—The safest way is to stop the engine and then it isalwayssure. Anexperienced 
man can put on belts easily enough “but an inexperienced man cannot. It requires 
practice to be able to put on belts properly without getting hurt. 
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Q.—The belts are put on while the machinery is going for the purpose of saving 
time, I suppose? A.—That is the general rule. I have known men who have been 

accustomed to it for years and yet get hurt; I know two men who got hurt putting 
on a belt. 


By Mr. Watsu :— 


Q.—That is a matter that the inspector could not take any cognizance of; but 
with regard to accidents, do not some of them occur from the men’s clothing getting 
caught? A.—Yes. 

i By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

{ Q.—Has box-making increased during the last few years in Toronto? A.—It 
has increased greatly. 

$ Q.—Is there much competition in your business ? A.—In our business compe- 
tition has been pretty keen in Toronto lately. 

| Q.—What will be the weekly wages received by a good box-maker? A—The 
wages five years ago were better than they are now in our business. The wages 
came down greatly two years ago, when the combination of the employers induced 
_ the men to join a labor organization. They were successful. The men joined in orga- 
nized labor, and the employers—some of them—then sent around circulars stating 
\ that the men had been the cause of a rise in wages and they would have to raise the 
| price of boxes. They did not require the men after that—after they got the prices of 
' the boxes raised they did not want those men any more. With that and improved 
machinery they have done away with the services of a great many box-makers, and 
_@ great many are out of employment at present. 

: Q.—Are the men organized ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—lIs it to their benefit to be organized ? A.—They think so. 

Q.—The employers are also organized ? A.—Yes; it is the employers I mean. 
7 Q.—But the employés are also organized? A.—They ,were organized, but 
_ whether they are organized now or not I cannot say. 

4 Q.—Has the trade experienced any labor difficulty? A.—Yes; it has experienced 
two or three labor difficulties; there was one pretty heavy strike last year and a 
lock-out. 

Q.—Did the men endeavor to settle the matter? A.—Yes; they endeavored to 
settle it through arbitration, which so far as I know was refused. Offers to arbitrate 
were of no avail. 

Q.—Will you tell the Commission the cause of the strike? A.—I believe it was 
something about throwing the men out who belonged to organized labor—that is, so 
far as I can learn. The men wanted to have an understanding about apprentices, 
and as an understanding could not be arrived at they struck. 


By Mr. Heakes :— 

4 Q.—Do you know it any employer in the box-making business refused to employ 
men belonging to the trade organization? A.—That is a question which it would 
be pretty hard to answer. While a man may feel within hintself that such is the 
case it would be pretty difficult to prove it. I believe there are some. 

4 Q.—You stated that the employers induced the men to form a labor organization ? 
A.—I was advised to join it myself and I would get a rise of wages; that was done by 
an employer at that time. 

q Q.—How long after the men had formed an organization was it before the 
employers commenced to discharge them ? -A.—About two months after the first 
man was discharged. 

q Q.—In the meantime, had the prices of boxes been raised ? A.—Yes; the prices 
had been raised from 30 to 40 per cent. 

—  Q—Can you tell us the difference in the rate of wages at that time and at the 
present time, since the men were discharged ? A.—Well, I believe the rate of wages 
formerly was 20 cents per hour for a first-class hand and 18 cents for a second-class 
hand ; now the prices are from 124 to 15 cents for hands. 
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Q.—Can you give us the percentage of the increase paid in the prices of the 
boxes? A.—The percentage of increase will run from 25 to 40. 

Q.—Do you mean per cent.? A.—Yes. The increase in. the wages was 
supposed to be 5 cents per hour. It might be that in some places they got only 
raised to the standard that one of the other factories had been paying, as one of the 
factories paid higher than the others. The men were ail raised up to that rate, and 
the manufacturers all raised the prices of the boxes. 

Q.—And the rate of wages is now much lower than it was then? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And the manufacturers have an extra 25 per cent. profit on the boxes, and 
25 per cent. on the labor in addition? A.—Yes; they have a profit on the labor. 

Q.—A man who buys the boxes has to pay the increased percentages? A.— 
They say the price of lumber is raised—I do not know. 

Q.—What class of lumber is used in box-making? A.—Common lumber, 
common stock. 

Q.—Do you know the price of common stock lumber now? A.—It runs from 
$10 to $14 per thousand. 

Q.—Can you tell us what the price was two years ago? A—I believe it was 
about the same. 

Q.—It was about about two years ago that this increase in the boxes took 
place? A.—I have seen invoices at that time at the same prices, as iumber can be 
bought for now. I have also seen invoices ot four years ago with the same prices 
charged as it can be bought for now. 

By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—How much do you pay your hands? A.—The full union rate of wages. 
Q.—What is the full union rate? A.—Twenty cents per hour for box-makers. 
By Mr. ArMmstrone :— 

Q.—You say that the bosses stated that the price of lumber has increased. Do 
you know as a fact, from your experience in buying your lumber, that the price has 
been raised? A.—It is not raised. In the circular issued to customers at the time 
of the combination they said that owing to the rise in wages and the general 


increase in the price of lumber, and to avoid a strike, they were obliged to increase ~ 


the prices of the boxes. 
By Mr. Heaxes :— 
Q.—Have all the box-makers reduced the wages the same percentage? A.—I 
believe one factory has not reduced the wages. 
@.—How many box-factories are there in Toronto? A.—There are seven. 


Q.—Is'there any other factory besides your own that is paying the full union. 


rate? A.—Yes; and probably more. 
By Mr. Armsrrone :— 
Q.—You are a member of the labor organization, I believe? A.—Yes. 


The Commission resumed at 2 p.m. 
Witu1aAMm Cooprr, Jeweller, Toronto, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Armstrone :— 

Q.—You are a working jeweller ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How long have you worked at the business as a journeyman ? A.—About 
eight years. 

Q—In Toronto? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Into how many branches is the business divided ? A.—Well, there are 
diamond-setters, mounters and ring-makers. Then there is a branch which comes 
in with mounters, but it is sometimes carried on separately—that is making medals 
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and things like that. They generally employ at that youths, whose time is just — 


expiring. 
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! Q.—What would be the wages of a first-class setter? A —The wages of a 
setter working piece-work, I am told, are about $18 a week. 

Q.—What is the average in the other branches ? A.—Taken on an average, 
they don’t earn more than about $10 all the year around. 

Q.—How long would it take a young man to serve the trade and be turned out 
asa good journeyman ? A.—It is a business that not every person is suited to. It 
is a business a man must have a taste for, and some will make good journeymen in 
five years, while others will be poor, What they generally serve is five years, and 
_ they generally give an apprentice after he is out of his time $7 or $8 a week. 

a Q.—Are they indentured? A.—Some are and some are not. One firm does, I 
believe, make a practice of having an agreement of that kind. 

f Q.—Do many men come from the old country ? A.—There are more from 
- England in the country to-day than there are Canadians. 

t Q:—Do employers in your trade in Toronto make it a point to bring men out 
from centres of trade in England to Canada? A.—There is one firm especially that 
- does. I don’t know the form exactly in which they bring them, but they guarantee 
_ them a situation, and I believe have a man in Birmingham in the jewellery business 
who gets them men on their writing to him. They pay the passage, and after the 
men come out they take off so much a week for their passage. 

a Q.—Can you tell us if this is on account of the incompetency of Canadian work- 
men? A.—Some manufacturers might think that it was incompetency, but I have 
been around to manufacturers who would not employ imported labor. 

Q.—From your experience as a practical man, do you think a Canadian jeweller 
is as competent in all branches of the trade as any men that can be imported ? 
_ A.—Taking them as general workmen, | think they are. Of the class imported the 
majority of them are just working on watches, but as a rule in Canada, when they 
find that a young fellow is competent they put him on different branches. As far as 
I know several who served their time under the same firm as myself are general 
workmen—that is, they can do anything which 1s brought to them. 

Q.—Is it for the purpose of keeping down wages that those men are brought 
outin that way ? A.—Well, I think the firm that brings them out brings them out 
for that purpose, as faras I cansay. Before this firm started, wages in the jewellery 
line were a great deal higher than they are at the present time. A man, before they 
started out, could make $15 or $16 a week and have. steady work all the year 
around, but now he cannot. 

a Q.—Have you known any jewellers who came out under agreement of any 
~ nature who, when they came out found they were misled ? A.—Well, I have heard 
several remark that they were greatly disappointed when they came out here. 

Q.—Have you heard them say people could make as much, in comparison to the 
cost of living, in England as they could in Canada? A.—Yes ; they say people can 
do better there. 

Q.—Are there any. goods in your trade imported from the United States ? 
_ A—That I could not say, being a working jeweller, but I think there are, but not to 
such an extent as formerly. 

Q.—Have there been any troubles in your trade of late—any strikes or anything 
of that kind? A.—There have never been any strikes in the jewellery business 
because they don’t seem to hang together. If aman wants to get a raise and they refuse 
him they can always fill his place, and he has either to stay or else get out. 

Q.—Do you think that your trade, considering the highly-skilled nature of it, is 
as well paid as other branches of industry? A—No; I don’t. Itis a trade that, after 
a man works a few years at it, he is put off and a younger man put on. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q.—Is there a scarcity of workmen in your business in this city ? A.—No. 
i Q.—Was there at the time those people were brought in? A.—I think not ; I 
think they could have got all the labor they wanted then. 
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Q.—You don’t think that was the object those people had in bringing in those 
workers? A.—Which object? 

Q.—Owing to the scarcity of native labor? A.—No; I don’t. 

Q.—Brought over simply to reduce wages? A.—That is my present opinion. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—Is any work sent from Toronto to the United States to bedone? A.—Not 
at the present time, that I am aware of. There used to be enamelling sent, but now 
they have enamellers. 

Q.—Were those men brought from Birmingham capable of doing enamelling 
work? A.—Yes. 

By Mr. Heaxns :— | 

Q.—How many of those men were induced to come in that way? A.—There 
are more men imported to-day working at the jewellery business in Toronto than 
there are Canadians. 

Q.—Are those men brought from the old country what might be called 
specialists in any branch of manufacture? A.—Well, they work at different branches. 


Q.—Are they men who do a-class of work which has not hitherto been done in 
Canada? A.—No. 


By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—Are you aware that persons with whom contracts are made in foreign 
countries are at liberty to break that engagement in Canada under law? A.—I could 
not say, but the firm which previously brought those men out have paid their passage 
and took so much a week. 


By the CHarnMAN :— 
Q.—You have stated so. Do you know if there is law to prevent that? A—I 
could not say. I do not know of it, if there is. Ido not know what the agreement 
is, but it is made with the men. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 

Q.—Have you any idea of the number ot men employed in the business in this 
city ? A.—No; I have not. I should think there are about 150 to 175, but I would 
not be certain. 

Q.—Do you know if that kind of work is increasing. A.—No; it is falling off. 
It has been worse this present year than ever since I have been in the business. A 
good many are walking around to-day without employment. 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 


Q.—Do you know of any definite grievances that the jewellers are laboring under 
in this city? A.—Weil, I can only speak for myself, and that is, as I said before, if a 
man wants to try to better himself he has either to take what they give him or else 
go out. They can always fill his place. 


Toronto, 25th January, 1888. 
Henry Tuomas Benson, Toronto, called and sworn. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—You are a member of the Builders’ Laborers’ Union? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Can you inform the Commission the average wages in the year a builder’s 
laborer earns? A.—In the neighborhood of $275 a year. 

Q.—Is that over and above all expenses, such as housekeeping? A.—That is all 
we earn on an average. I don’t do anything in the winter, hardly. 

Q.—On an average, how many weeks in the winter are you idle? A.—Some- 
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where about twelve weeks. Some are idle all the winter, but it would be an average 
of about twelve weeks. 

{ Q.—What would be the average rent which one of your members pay ? A.—Hight 
dollars. Some get them for $6. and some $10 and $7, but I think the average 
— would be $8. 

}, Q.—After deducting the house rent, cost of living and cost of fuel, how much do 
~ you think can a builder’s laborer save at the end of the year, providing there is no 
sickness in the family. A.—Generally they are in debt every year. 

t Q.—You have got in your union a scale of prices—so much per hour? A.—It 
_ is the same uniform wages. 

; Q.—The laborers who are engaged on the cor por ation work, are they paid more or 
_ less than those who look upon themselves as builder’s laborers? A. —By the day they 
_ are paid below us, but for work steadily they earn as much as, if not more than, we do. 
Q.—How strong is your body ? A.—At present 925 members are on the roll. 

‘ Q.—Is the scaffolding of buildings erected on the inside or outside of buildings ? 
_ A.—In some cases it is inside; in some cases outside. Quite a bit of outside scaffolding 
' is being er (uetla in this pie now. 

A Q. ising from defective scaffolding? A.—Yes; there have 
_ been ee Mtiants this summer. 
Gy Q.—Who is responsible for the erection of scaffolding ? A.—There is generally a 
" man who erects scaffolding, and he is himself crying out for better material and more 
_ ropes and poles, but cannot get them. I don’t think there is a builder in Toronto has 
sufficient plant for his business; and in striking ledges it weakens scaffolding and 
_ there are not enough ropes, and life is in danger. Yesterday aman died from the fall 
_ of a derrick in the Canada Life building. 

q Q.—Was it defective scaffolding ? ‘A.—It was something wrong with the derrick. 
Q.—Whatdo your ecommend—an inspector of scaffolding? A.—Yes; aninspector 
_ of scaffolding, to compel men to put up scaffolding firmer and stronger. It is all 
hurry and scurry until there is an accident. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—There isa law? A.—I have been here fifteen or sixteen years. I never 
_ knew there was such a law. ; 

By Mr. HeAKkes :— 
, Q.—Would an employers’ liability Act, which would make proprietors liable for 
such accidents, be acceptable? A.—Yes. 
. Q.—Can you tell us anything about the working of the mechanics’ lien law ? 
_A—Yes; we find the law is very defective. Only lately I had a case in hand. There 
was a small contract for $130; the contractor skipped out, and when we went to the 
lawyer we found we could only lien 10 per cent., which ‘amounted to only $13 that 
_ we could recover under the Act. 
Q.—Have you known cases besides the one you have just mentioned where 
mechanics or laborers could not recover under the lien law? A.—Yes; we had a 
case with a man who had a machine shop in West Toronto. He was putting up a 
lot of houses, but when we came to put a lien on the place it would not pay the 
_ demands of the cour t, and when the place was put up at auction there was such a 
mortgage on it nobody would buy it, and the wages have not been paid. 
q Q.—The law, as it stands at present, will not protect the workingmen in their 
wages? A 22No 
a By Mr. ArMstTRoNG :— 
Q—Have you any knowledge of corporation work? A.—Not very much; just 
what I have seen. I have worked on some corporation work on contract. 
Q.—Do you believe day’s work, immediately superintended by an engineer, would 
be a benefit to the workmen of your branch? A.—Yes; and they would eet better 
work. In competition they drive men; men would like to do an honest day’s. 
4 work for the corporation on account of the taxes, but they cannot. I was on one 
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work in North Toronto—a $21,000 job—and just when it was put up it nearly all 
came down. If it had been day’s work I believe it would have been done properly. 

Q.—If such work was done by the day it would keep men busier in idle times, 
such as the winter season? A.—Yes; it would. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 

Q.—W hat is the rate you receive now by the hour? A.—KHighteen and a-half cents. 

Q.—Do you get paid every week? A —No; once a fortnight. 

Q.—How many hours a day do you work now? A.—I have worked something 
like forty hours since Christmas, but I have worked every day I could work. 

Q.—How many hours constitute a day’s work? A.—Nine. 

Q.—Before you formed a union didn’t you have greater difficulty in receiving 
wages due than you have at present? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is that the only benefit you have derived from organization? A,—No; 
before we organized we were getting 9 and 10 cents an hour, but since then our 
wages have gone up to 18 cents. 

Q.—Do you have any sick or death benefits? A.—Yes; a death benefit of $75. 
There are lots of members who, if it were not for the death benefit, would be an 
expense to the city and would be buried as paupers, so it is a benefit to the rate- 
payers. We bury where they would have to bury. 

Q.—Avre wages in Toronto as good as, or better than, in cities of smaller size ? 
A—A trifle. 

Q.—You have had some difficulty lately with regard to strikes? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How was the last strike settled? Did you ask to arbitrate, or anything of 
that sort? A.—I believe there was some talk of arbitration, but two years ago last June 
the union I am a member of went out and after being on strike six weeks the bosses 
‘were acceding and the men were pretty nearly acceding. They could not come 
together and we went to arbitration. There is a statute on the Ontario Statute-book 
by which the Board of Trade become arbitrators, but I am satisfied we got the worst 
of it. These arbitrators who arbitrated for us were employers of labor themselves. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—Did the men stand by the result of the arbitration. A.—Yes; we promised 
to do so, and we stood by it loyally. It was a slight advance, but if it had been a 
decrease we would have stood by it. The union is in favor of an arbitration board 
similar to France, to prevent those strikes. Itis only a last resort. We don’t want 
to strike, but we don’t earn enough to support us. - 

Q.—Do you know the principles of the French system? A.—Before employers 
can lower wages they have to submit reasons for lowering to a board of Government 


arbitrators, and when the men want an advance they have to send grievances and_ 


reasons to this board before they can go out. 

Q.—It is composed of a judge and a representative of capital and one of labor? 
A.—Yes; I think so. I think it would be acceptable to our union to have a compul- 
sory board of arbitration, because there is loss to the country when the men strike 
and loss to the workmen themselves. It is only a last resort. They never resort to 
it until they are forced. 

Q.—Do you know there is a law for arbitration in Ontario? A.—Yes; our 
difficulties were arbitrated under that Act two years ago. 

Q.—lIs that Act satisfactory? A.—It was not in that case, and | think ours was 
the only case settled under it. The Board of Trade are arbitrators, and they are 
interested parties in the buildings. 

Q.—Are not the builders of Toronto connected with the Board of Trade? A.— 
Yes; there is a builder’s branch to the Board of Trade. 

By Mr. ArMstRoNG :— 

Q.—Do you think a bureau of labor statistics, formed for the benefit and infor- 
mation of the working classes, would be an advantage? A.—Yes; a Dominion bureau. 
We have the Ontario bureau. I believe a Dominion liability Bill would be better 
for us. We never know, when we have the Ontario Act, whether it is unconstitutional 
or not, but under a Dominion Act we would not have that fear before our eyes. . 
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Tuomas Wess, Laborer, Toronto, called and sworn. 
By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 


t 


Q.—You have heard the evidence of the last witness ; do you approve of it ? 
A.—I approve of it, and every word he has said is true. 
| Q.—Have you anything to add to what has been stated that would afford any 
information to the Commission? A.—The only thing I would like to add is in 
regard to the liability Act, and I would like to see an Act to compel contractors to 
leave more planks and scaffolds, so that if a man fell from the top they might help 
; him a bit. In England the liability Act provides that the bosses must leave the first 
scaffold, and all the way up they must leave two planks on the scaffold. I can give 
an instance this fall wheve I was working beside the Queén’s Hotel and a young man 
fell. He was working on a scaffold and he fell back and went through the well hole, 
‘and in that case if a few planks had been over it he would probably have saved him- 
self to some extent. He will never have the use of his limbs again. If the Govern- 
- ment would compel the bosses to leave two planks on a scatfold, as they are com- 
 pelled to do under the English law, workmen would be more safe. Iam sure every 
_ week this summer scaffolds in this city have broken down. 
; Q.—What is the difference in the wages paid to a builder’s laborer in Canada 
and England? A.—In regard to the wages received by a builder’s laborer in 
England, I must explain that I have been out here about nineteen years. | under- 
stand they get about 84 pence an hour. Laborers receive 53 pence to 6 pence per 
hour. In England there are what are called competent men for scatfold building, 
and they get nearly as much as bricklayers. They are not put to any other work. 
_ A boss in England knows that if anything happens to the scaffold claims will be 
made on him, and therefore they are all competent men who do scaffold building 
| there. 

Q.—Has your union paid out much money for hospital expenses during the past 
twelve months through defective scaffolding. A.—I believe the Builders’ Laborers’ 
~ Union granted a sum of money to the hospital—I think we gaveit two grants. When 
an accident happens in this city the person is taken to the hospital and the hospital 

does not charge for them ; whether the bill is sent to the corporation I do not know. 


By Mr. McLzan :— 


Q.—If you refused to work on scaffolding that is not properly put up, I 
suppose the bosses would consider that as equal to your striking work ? A.—Last 
fall there was one case of that kind of scaffolding on Church street. The boss was 

running the scaffolding 64 feet high and I did not think it was safe. I had to leave. 


By Mr. HEAKEs :— 


Q.—Do you know whether planks were left on the scaffold immediately below 
the one the men were working on in the accident to which you have referred ? 
~ A—When this is done it breaks the fall if a man has the misfortune to fall. You 
can go around to any scaffold in this city and you will see the boss and the foremen 
order the men to strike the scaffold at four stories high. If the liability Act of 
England was in force in this country they would have to be put up more securely. 

Q—Do I understand you to say that the English Act compels the employers 
to leave a certain number of planks on a scaffold? A—Yes; 4 feet of boards, on 
the outside, and beyond that the law says there shall be left two boards on every 
- seaffold until the building is finished. 

Q.—Do you know, as a fact, whether the liability Act of England has improved 
the condition of workingmen, so far as their safety is concerned ? A.—In England 
the scaffolds are all put up by competent men. . 

i Q.—Were you in England when the liability Act was brought into force? 
A.—Yes; I was in England at that time. 

— Q—Did it in any way make the employers more careful in regard to the 
construction of scaffolds? A.—Of course itdid. A builder at home, in England, has 
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a building plant—a man whom we call a builder in England has a plant worth 
thousands of pounds; but builders here have not got plants, and cannot put up 
scaffolds, as they should be put up, for want of the proper material. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Do I understand you to say that the put-logs are removed from the lower 
scaffolds in Toronto? A.—Yes; sometimes three stories high they will strike and 
take two or three ledges up. 


By Mr. Heaxess :— 
Q.—If the planks were taken off the put-logs what benefit would the scaffold be ? 
A.—It still would be a scaffold. 
Q.—If there was no weight on the put-logs would it have the effect of steadying 
the scaffold? A.—Yes; they are to steady the scaffold. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 
Q.—At the building, when you left work on account of bad scaffolding, were any 
men working there subsequently hurt? A.—Yes; the wall fell; there were three 
or four men hurt at that building. 


By Mr. HEAKEs :— 


Q.—If there was a building inspector, would he not be able to look after the scaftold- 
ing connected with all buildings in Torunto? A.—If he was a practical man, and did 
his duty every day, it would keep him going all his time to look after scaffolds and 
see that workingmen were better protected. During this summer, at nearly every 
meeting of our union, we have had reports that scaffolds have gone and men have 
been hurt and were in the hospital. I was down there last Friday and there were 
two men lying there; one man had been injured by something falling from the 
scaffold, and in the case of the other man some little gear had given away, causing 
injuries to him. 

By Mr, Hraxus :— 

Q.—You have heard what the last witness stated about the lien law: what is 
your experience in regard to it? A.—TI have had no experience in regard to it, and 
there are others who will speak to you who have had experience. 

Q.—When an employer fails or leaves the city without paying his men’s wages, 
does your union take the men’s cause up? A.—We generally put it into a lawyer’s 
hands. J was working on Duke street school and the contractor failed; it was three 
or four weeks before we got our money; but the school board paid us. I blame 
them, because they should have taken good security, in order to see that the 
workingmen’s wages were paid; but the matter was left to the contractor, who had - 
nothing, and if the school board had not paid us we would have had nothing. 

Q.—Does your union furnish money to the men to enable them to put a lien on 
a building? A.—We generally employ a lawyer, and when a lien is put on it is put 
on by the union, As the lien law now is, it is no benefit to workingmen. You might 
as well let the money go; you will save money by letting it go. There was a case 
in which the union put a lien on a property, but it turned out that the property was 
mortgaged, and when it was offered for sale no one would buy it, and our men lost 
their money, and so did the bricklayers also. 


JosEPH BisseLL, Builders’ Laborer, Toronto, called and sworn. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Have you heard the evidence of the previous two witnesses, and have you 
anything to add that would be of importance to the Commission in regard to your 
trade? A.—I quite concur with what these witnesses have said, and I would like to 
add that the bosses here do not provide their men when they are working in the 
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winter time with any place to eat their meals; thus they are obliged to sit on the 
_ street on the frozen ground and eat their meals like dogs. This is a great detriment 
- to aman working in the winter, for he is liable to catch cold, and he cannot afford to 
_ pay a doctor out of the money he earns. 


By Mr. HeaKes :— 


Q.—You think the employers should provide some shelter for their men? A.— 
Yes; so that they can warm their tea, and so forth. 
a Q.—Have the employers ever been asked to do so? A.—That I could not say, 
_ but the men are always grumbling about it, and I believe the employers have been 
asked, in some cases, to take that or some other measure, but they never will provide 
such things. 
‘ Q—How much time is a man allowed for his dinner in winter? A.—Half an 
hour. You cannot get down frozen bread and butter in half an hour. 
. Q.—Is it impossible for you to go home in that time? A.—You cannot go home. 
. Q.—I suppose if a man will not put up with it he can leave? A.—Yes; he can 
& quit. 
By Mr. ArnmstRONG :— 


a Q.—Would it be more convenient to a workingman who has a family if he was 
paid weekly instead of fortnightly ? A.—I think it would be a great benefit to him. 
x Q.—It would do away, to some extent, with the garnisheeing of wages, would 
_ itnot? A.—Yes; a great deal. Then the bosses would not have such a pull on the 
' menas they have now, by keeping two weeks’ wages from every man, and they 
_ would not be able to skip out quite as easily. 


By Mr. McLean :— 
Q.—Do many bricklayers’ laborers own the houses in which they live? A.—Not 
a great many of them, considering the number there is. There are some men who 
got houses when the land was very cheap—when it was almost given to them—in the 
heart of the city. These are the kind of men who own houses of their own. I have 
been here six years in January, but I am in debt every year, and am obliged to work 
_ in the summer to pay my debts off. 
~~ Q.—How long does it take a builders’ laborer to become skilled, so that he can 
- work around a building? A—That all depends on his own energy. 
| Q.—Any laborer could not go to work on a building, I suppose? A.—Yes; he 
_ could work on a building. When I first tackled work on a building I had to go up 
_ to the third story from the street. That was in the old country; of course, it is 
different here. 

By Mr. Kerwin :— 
_ Q.—Have you anything further to say to the Commission? A.—No; nothing 
_ further than I quite agree with the two witnesses who have given evidence in 
connection with our trade, and especially I think it would be a great benefit to 
_ the men if the boss builders were compelled to leave two planks on the scaffolds, 
and so on. If there were more pulleys and ropes used, instead of so many nails, 
_ there would not be so many accidents. 


By Mr. Heakes :— 


| Q.—Do you not think that the use of nails on scaffolds should be prohibited 
altogether? A.—Yes; altogether. Here they have not enough tackling, and are 
obliged to untie ropes and tie them again to get the scaffolds up to any height. 


By Mr. ArmstrRone:— 


. Q.—Who puts up the scaffolding for carpenters, for example? A.—As a rule, 
they put it up themselves. 

——--« Q.—Could they put it up more skilfully than builders’ laborers? A.—Builders’ 
_ laborers could put it up just as well. In the old country they have competent men 
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who are used to this kind of business and erect scaffolds. If any defect in the pulley 
or in the put-logs is seen and the boss notified this must be remedied. Under the 
law here many a man gets injured who would not be injured if the law was as it is in 
England. These men employed in putting up scaffolds receive more remuneration 
than the rest of ordinary laborers, because they are skilled laborers; in facet, they 
get as much as mechanics. I have known men to get 10 pence per hour, at the 
Kensington Museum, at this work. There wasa gang of men, and he was the foreman. 


Hunry Lioyn, Carpenter, Toronto, re-called and sworn. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q.—I believe you stated when you were here before that you favored arbitration ? 
A.—I might say when I was here before I was undecided as to my opinion of arbitra- 
tion, but since then I have been making enquiries and reading up, and I may say L 
am decidedly in favor of it. 

Q.—Can you give us some idea of how arbitration should be put in force? A— 


Well, I might say that I have here an Act which was sent to me from the New York _ 
Bureau of Statistics ; I have read it over with the Commissioner’s report on the: | 


working of the Act last year, and I am entirely in favor of it. JI think it is the best. 
Act I have read, and if we had it here I think it would be the best thing for the: 
Commissioners to recommend. There is what we call a local board and a State: 
board. The local board, when a difficulty occurs, meets representatives of the two- 
parties for arbitration, and inside of ten days either party can appeal to the State. 


board, which is composed of three gentlemen. One of them has to be appointed by~ 
the party who polls the largest number of votes in the State at the last election ; the: 
second is the representative of the party who polls the second number of votes, and. 


the third has to be the representative of labor. Those men are appointed for a term: 


of three years, with a secretary, and they are always on duty, as it were, and of 


course it is not necessary that the local board should have anything to do with the 
dispute at issue. The parties, if they wish, can have it taken at once to the State 
board, and its decision is final ; there is no appeal. They have a work in connection 


with the bureau of statistics and it give dates of the different strikes and other infor-. 
mation as to troubles between employers and employés, and I think about 75 or: 
80 per cent. of the troubles were settled without the men going on strike at all. As. 
soon as the State board heard there was any trouble they instructed the secretary - 
to write to both parties, to see if they would agree to arbitration, and in a great. 


many cases they agreed to do so without a strike at all. 
By Mr. Huaxes :— 


Q.—Have the decisions of this State board been generally carried out? A—- 


Generally they have been carried out, as a rule. 

Q.—Do you know what percentage of labor troubles in the State of New York 
have come before this board ? .A.—I might say also the Commissioners state that 
between 70 and 80 per cent. of the troubles which have taken place have come before 


the board, and about 60 per cent. have been settled without dispute. The name of’ 


this gentlemen is F, F. Donovan. 
By Mr. Freep :— 
Q.—What is his position ? A—He is chairman of the State board, I believe. 
By Mr. Heaxrs :— 
Q.—The local board has discretionary powers to mediate? A.—Yes. 


Q. 


very seldom been accepted. 


_Q.—How is that local board appointed ? A.—As I understand, they don’t attach _ 
much importance to the local board. When a dispute arises between the parties ‘it. 


Has the award of the local board ever been accepted as final? A—It has. 


& 
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has been customary for the secretary of the State board to write to both parties, 
' asking if they would have it settled by the local board or State board. When both 
_ parties decide to settle by arbitration the secretary of the State board goes to that 
_ place and brings them together, and then the employers appoint a representative 
and the employés appoint a representative, and the two of them appoint a third. 
q Q.—By mutual agrement ? A.—Yes. | 
q Q.—Who selects the third representative of the State board ? A.—The Govern- 
~ ment, I presume. 
& Q.—Do you think such an Act as that would be generally acceptable in Canada? 
A —I really think it would. 

ia Q@.—You have some knowledge of course, of the feelings of workingmen in this 
city? A.—Yes; I believe they would highly delight in any arrangement which would 
— do away with strikes. 
; Q.—What is your position? A—I am a member of the executive board of the 
pbuilding trade. 

~ QQ —Can you tell us anything with regard to the desire of the workingmen for 
_ technical education? A.—Well, | believe as far as it is understood among the men 
_ they would be in favor of technical schools. They have very little knowledge, as far 
as I have been able to find out, any more than that which they get from old mechanics. 
& Q.—Are there no schools or classes in Toronto where young men can go to get 
this technical education? A.—At the present time I don’t know of any outside of 
_ the Practical School of Science, which I believe does not now give practical lessons 
im science. , 
. Q.—The present Practical School of Science does not meet the requirements ? 
_ A—No; it does not. 
» Q.—Have you ever thought how those schools could best be made available ? 
_ A—I have always thought that there should be a technical school for this Province, 
_ under the control of the Government of the Dominion, with, of course, competent 
instructors to impart the scientific part of education to the men in the evenings and 
' in the day time, in the winter time, when they are not very busy. 

4 Q.—Do you think it would be possible to attach any portion of that training to . 
_ the public schools? A.—No; I do not. 
‘y Q.—Have you given the subject of the employment of prison labor any thought? 
_ A.—I have given it a little thought. | 
a. Q.—Would you give us your opinions on the best way of employing prisoners? 
_ A—tI have a decided opinion against them being employed at any trade whatever. 
_ As far as [ know—for I have never made it a study—I have always had too much 
building to do—but I presume if they were coming in competition with my work I 
— would object to it. I think, asa rule, that their work is inferior. If they were 
_ employed at all I would have them come in competition with the best work, and not 
in competition with ordinary work, but Iam opposed to them doing skilled artisan 
work at all. 
A *Q.—Should the Government utilize prisoners’ labor or should it be let to other 
_ people? A.—Well, I would be opposed to letting it out, unless there were restrictions, 

I am opposed to it in any shape, but if it is a necessity I would have them restricted 
to doing nothing but first-class work and come in competition with first-class men 
outside of prisons, and I think the Government should employ them, if they are to be 
_ employed at all. 
a Q.—Supposing the Government employed those prisoners and the revenue derived 
N¢a from their labor was greater than the cost of keep how should the Government dispose 
_ oftheir surplus? A.—I would suggest that they could dispose of it by keeping a 
technical school here for other mechanics. 
a: Q.—Do you think a system by which all surplus earnings of prisoners should be 
_ disposed of amongst their families would be a benefit ? A.—Seriously speaking, I think 
_ that would be a very good idea. 
_ _—-« Q.—Prisoners are unskilled laborers, generally ? A.—I think the proportion would 
be small of skilled labor. 
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Q.—The proportion would be small? A.—Yes. . 

Q.—Then they should remain idle? A.—Just work them on the farm or on the 
streets. 

Q.—You would require chains. Have you ever seen a chain-gang on the streets ? 
A.—No. You could employ a lot of them nicely on the straightening of the Don. 


JouHn Kane, Carpenter, called and sworn. 
By Mr, Heaxss :— 

Q.—Do you know anything of the operation of the mechanics’ lien law? A. 
—I cannot say I am very well acquainted with the law as it is, but I have had 
occasion to take notice of the operation of it, and it would seem to me to be a wrong 
Act, not a good measure, not worth the paper it is written on. 

Q.—Be kind enough to tell us what has come to your notice in that connection ? 
A.—Take it, for instance, in connection with the building business. The case I have 
reference to is a building which was unfinished by the contractor. It was taken 
from his hands by the architect, and liens were put on by workmen who were 
unpaid. When those liens came to be tri¢d in the county court it was held by the 
judge that the proprietor of the property had to hold back 10 per cent. of the contract 
prices. The proprietor had paid out more than the building was worth up to the 
time it was taken out of his hands. 

Q.—Then the contractor is not left with 10 per cent. of the contract price under 
that? A.—No; it would seem not. The judge said he did not believe, that the 
law required any man to pay more for his work than the work was worth. 

Q.—At what period in the construction of buildings do men generally lose their 
wages? A.—Well, my experience of it has been when the lathing has been completed, 
and when the large bills had to be paid out for material. 

-  Q-—hiens are more frequently on unfinished buildings than on finished build- 
ings? A.—I think so. 

Q.—Could you give us any suggestion which would be of benefit in improving 
the law? A.—Ifa lien law is to be of any benefit, if 10 per cent. is to be held back 
it should be 10 per cent. of the work as far as it has progressed. 

Q.—In that case there would be always 10 per cent. on hand? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Have you ever known another case where a lien has been put on, and the 
men have failed to recover? A.—I remember, some time ago, a case was tried by 
Vice-Chancellor Proudfoot, where a lien was put ona public school building, and the 
finding of the Vice-Chancellor was that a lien could not be put on the building 
because it belonged to a public corporation. 


Q.—If the proprietor paid the whole money upon it, and did not retain 10 per. 


cent., nothing would be left at all? A.—I think he held it was different in the case 
of a public corporation. 

Q.—Generally speaking, is the lien law considered in an unsatisfactory state by 
mechanics? A.—Yes; and I think justly so. 

Q.—Can you give us any opinion as to the best modes of employing prison 
labor? A.—That is a question which better men than myself have bothered them- 
selves about. I think it is advisable to employ them, but not so that their labor can 
compete in the market with outside fine labor at a lower figure. 

Q.—What kind of labor would be least likely to come in competition? A.—I 
don’t know but what it would be right and proper to employ convict labor on 
Government work of any kind, although in some cases it might be injurious to out- 
side labor. That labor would be distributed into one section of country, although all 
sections of the country would be benefited by it, so I think their labor should be 
confined strictly to Government work. TI believe, also, their labor might be useful in 
improving the surroundings of our different institutions, by making them a great 
deal more beautiful than they are at present, and this would instil a love for order 
in the minds of' those people. 
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Q.—Do you know any cases where the Government have used prison labor out- 
_ side of prisons? A.—I have seen it where the prisoners, with a ball and chain 
_ attached, cut down the grass around the Government grounds. 

1 Q.—Should the Government be directly responsible for the work done by the 
_ convicts? Should they be the parties who should arrange the work for them? A.— 
Yes; I think so. I don’t think it should be put in the hands of private parties, 
_ because a man who can employ them at lower prices than that of honest labor will 
_ be able to market at lower prices, and thus compete with outside men, and that results 
in lower wages. 

4 Q.— You have heard what Mr. Lloyd said on the subject of arbitration? A.—I did. 
Q.—Do you agree with what he said? A—I don’t know if I have any objection 
_ to what he stated. .I am in favor of arbitration at all times. 

a Q.—Do you think working people would take advantage of a Government system 
_ ofarbitration? A.—Yes; I think the feelings of the working people are not in 
_ favor of strikes, but in favor of a peaceable mode of adjusting questions in dispute. 

- __—-« Q.— Does that feeling prevail amongst trade unions? A.—Yes; I believe it does. 

_ The method of arbitration must be resorted to before strikes are recommended. 
b Q.—Isn’t it a standing rule of the Federated Trades Union of America that 
arbitration shall be decided upon if practicable? A.—Yes; it is their desire that 
. arbitration should be resorted to before any other method is adopted. 
i Q.—You think a law providing for arbitration would be generally acceptable to 
_ the working classes? A.—TI think it would. 
—  __ Q.—Do you know if there is a desire amongst the working classes for a bureau 
_ of labor statistics? A —I cannot say I have been talking to many men on that 
subject, but I have been making enquiries in different parts of the United States 
_ where they have such bureaus, and they are in favor of them. Ihave been receiving 
_ reports from various States from their bureaus of labor statisties, and they give full 
_ information with regard to all kinds of labor, and I would like to see the same here, 
a Q.—You don’t generally receive many statistics here of the rate of wages paid in 
_ various parts of the United States? A—No; I cannot sayI do. The general desire 
there was not to strike for wages at all, but to try to limit the hours of labor, because 
_ it was held that so long as there was an idle man in the country who could not get 
_ work the hours should be curtailed, in order to get that man work somewhere. 
_ Q.—You cannot give us, comparatively, the difference between the rates of wages 
_ in your own business in Toronto and the United States? A.—N 0; I could not enter 
_ upon that. 
a Q.—Have you given the system of technical education any thought? A.—Yes; 
_ Ihave thought over the subject a good deal, and at one time in Toronto I took advan. 
__ tage of the course when the Government furnished the old school of technology. 
i Q.—Did you find the knowledge obtained there was of any practical benefit to 
meyout A.—Yes; I did. 
: Q.—Do you think such a knowledge as you obtained was calculated to make a 

_ man more skillful? A.—Yes; Ido. © 
— _— «Q.—How would that end be best reached—by night schools or day schools? 
_ A.—By day schools, I think. My own opinion-is that there would be a great deal 
- gained by trying to teach them the theoretical portion of a trade, and if they learned 
__ that before they began their trade it would be an immediate and direct benefit. 

i Q.—You don’t think it would be practicable to teach it in the public schools ? 
A.—No; I don’t think so, yet there are some things which might be taught, and are 

_ taught now, but not the practical application of them. 
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JAMES WARDLAW, Machinist, Galt, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—-How long did you work as a machinist in Galt? A.—About four and a 
half years. 

Q.—Did you learn the trade? A.—Yes; and for six months after I was out of 
my time. 

Q.--Are you a proper mechanical engineer? A.—Yes; I was at that time. 
Afterwards I worked with Goldie & McCullough, of Galt. 

Q.—Have you worked at engineering at other places? A.—Yes; in Glasgow 
and in the Hast Indies. 

Q.—In what part of the Hast Indies? A.—In the Deccan. 

Q.—Are you able to tell us about the comparative wages in Canada and in Scot- 
land? A.—When I was out of my time I worked in Galt at $1.75 a day, and when L 
reached Glasgow I got 26 cents per hour. 

Q.—Would that be a fair average of the wages in Glasgow? A.—It was con- 
sidered so then. I was afterwards raised to 27 cents which was considered good 
average wages for a mechanic. 

Q. —How did the hours compare as between there and here? a —We worked 
sixty hours in Galt and fifty-two or fifty-seven in Glasgow, I am not sure which. 

Q.—Was the class of work about the same? A.—In both cases the work was 
on engines; one was on marine engines and the other was on stationar y engines. 

Q.—Do you require the same skill? A.—Yes; the same skill. 

().—I suppose the wages in India are much higher for engineers? A.—Yes; 
they make engagements before they go out there. 

Q.—<And the climate and other things have to be taken into account, I suppose ? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you think that a boy who comes to work at engineering direct from 
school is as well fitted to become a good engineer as if he had obtained some technical 
_ education while at school? A.—In some branches I think he would be better for it, 
but in others Ido not think so. When I commenced my apprenticeship I had a 
pretty good knowledge, and I know it stood me in good stead afterwards, 

Q.—Suppose a boy had some technicalinstruction in mechanical drawing, would 
it not be of some advantage to him in the trade? A.—Certainly it would be. 

Q.—Would an elementary theoretical knowledge of mechanics be beneficial as 
well? A.—Yes; I think so; I took that in. Of course, we received that as we went 
along in Galt. 

Q. —You received such instruction while at work at your trade? A. —Yes; they 
have classes every year in Galt, to enter which apprentices only pay a nominal fee, 
and you get your mechanical dr awing, and so on, there. 

Q.—Did you consider those of g: reat benefit to you? A.—Yes; I also attended a 
science class in Glasgow, in a gene: ‘al way, which | found of great. service. 

Q.—With which are those science classes in Glasgow connected? A. —They are 
connecied with the Government; they are maintained as separate classes and there 
is only a nominal fee charged to members. 

Q.—Were you able to give good and satisfactory attention to this at night after 
you had performed your day’s work? A.—Sometimes it was pretty hard work. 

Q.—You felt fatigued at the end of a day’s work? A.-—Yes. 

Q.—To such a degree as to divert your attention from your studies? A.—Yes. 
You are dirty after work, and you had to hurry in order to get through at any reason- 
able time at night. 

Q.—Do you think, looking back at your history as an engineer, and viioee 
having any reference to your pi ‘esent studies, you would have been as successful as 
an engineer if you had not obtained that technical instruction? A—lI took rather 
an exceptional course. I took a university course before I went there, and I could 
have left out Latin and Greek. Taking a common school education, I have, I think, 
required it all. 
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By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q.—You have had some experience in woollen mills, I under eda Ye Wl ara i 
@.—Will you please tell us how the woollen mills in Canada compare with the 
— woollen mills in England? A.—I do not know anything about woollen mills in 

_ England, but I know ‘about those in Scotland. Wages are considerably less for the 
_ same work in Scotland. The foremen in some of the mills get fully as well paid as 
_ they do here, but the common hands get less. | 
Q. —Can you give us any idea of the difference in the purchasing power of wages, 

say between Galt and Glasgow ? A.—It cost me more to live in Glasgow than in 
_ Galt. I paid $2.75 or $3 per week for my board in Galt, but in Glasgow it cost me 
17 shillings sterling per week. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Were the accommodations better in Glasgow than in Galt ? A.—No; they 
are considerably poorer. 4 


By Mr. HEaKes :— 
| Q.—You would consider, then, that a mechanic, taking all things into considera- 
_ tion, would be just as well here as there ? A.—Yes; I would say that he could make 
more money here and live better. 
. Q-—From your experience in both countries, do you consider working people in 
a this countr AOS much as ey von in the old countr y: fie ae es think they do. 
4 Q. 
own houses in Galt and fie men owning their houses in Glasgow ? A—l never 
came across workingmen in Glasgow who owned their own houses, They generally 
rent just two rooms—that is workingmen, They live in flats—four families living 
‘in a flat, having two rooms each. 

Q. —What proportion of men in Galt do you think own their own houses? A.—I 
f really do not know at the present time. When I first went to the trade the 
- majority of the mechani¢s had their houses; but I do not know if the number has 
increased much—I really do not know what the number is now. 
‘a Q.—Are the facilities for learning a trade as great in this country as in 
| Scotland ? A.—How do you mean ? 
| Q.—Is as much attention paid to teaching boys theirtrade? A.—I do not know. 
When you go to learn a trade in other places ‘it depends a good deal on the good will 
of the journeymen whether you learn it thoroughly or not. 
4 Q.—Do you consider the present system of apprenticeship a satisfactory one; do 
- you consider it is a system by which boys are likely to be well taught ? A.—I do 
not know of any other; I am quite satisfied with it. 
ae Q.— What system was there in operation in Galt ? A.—I was bound with $100 
_ penalty to stay four years with my employer, and I gave security for that amount. 
* Q.—At what wages do apprentices begin—and how do they increase? A.—In 
the first year they receive 42 cents per day ; in the second year 45 cents and the 
third year 55 cents, and I think 65 cents in the last year—lI am not certain as to 
i that amount. 
had Q.—Do you know how those rates compare with the rates paid to apprentices 
in the old country? A.—I really could not tell you that. 
7” Q.—At what kind of a mill were you employed in India? A.—In a cotton mill. 
a Q.—What class of employés worked there? A—We had WHindoos and 
Mohammedans, and different classes of workmen. 

Q.—Were women employed there? A.—Yes; a great many women were 
employed. The foreman in the mill where I was employed was an Englishman. 
. Q.—Did they employ children? A.—Yes; a great many were employed. 
Q.—What were the wages paid to oper atives there? “A—The children were 
employed pretty young—they are rather cleverer than we have them here—they 
_ age more rapidly there. - The children who were running frames were getting 2 
_ rupees ($1) a month. The women received from 2 to 6 rupees a month, the men 
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from 10 to 12 rupees a month. I may say that a rupee is hardly worth 2 shillings. 
Of course, the firemen and those working around the engine-room got up to 18 rupees 
per month. 

Q.—Was that considered a good rate of wages in India? - A—Where I was 
working was outside of British territory. 


Q.—Were they sufficient to support life? A.—At that time it just kept the © 


people going. We found it was not expedient to give them more, because if they 
got more they would leave. They could not stand prosperity. 

Q.—What could they earn at piece-work? A.—They received more; I do not 
know, however, what the wages were. They could not give over 15 rupees a month, 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—How many looms would one weaver have in India? A.—It would depend 
on what work they were on—they would have two or four. Out there we had to 
take a great many hands green from the street and break them in, and as they got 
along they received more wages. 


By Mr. Heakus :— 

(.—Do you know of any places outside of Galt where those classes for technical 
education are held? A.—They were held in Glasgow at the science school—that is, 
Classes for mechanical drawing. Of course, they have technical schools in Brantford 
and other towns. 


Q.—I mean classes in connection with the mechanics’ institute as they have in 
Galt? A.—No; I do not. 


Davin Brack, Iron Moulder, Toronto, re-called. 
By Mr. Huaxes :-— . 

Q.—I understand you wish to make a statement to the Commission; it is in 
relation to a visit the last time we were here? A.—Yes; a deputation waited 
upon you one of the last days of your sittings and we came down on the Saturda 
following and you were gone. One of the deputation made a statement that the 
day hands’ wages were $2.25 a day; it should be $2.40 aday. That is about all I 
wish to state. 

Q.—You are empowered to come down here and make that statement ? A.—Yes. 


Toronto, 26th Jannary, 1888. 
JAMES L. Huauns, Public School Inspector, Toronto, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q.—At what age are the children taken into the schools in Toronto? A.—They 
are taken into the regular schools at five years and into the kindergarten classes at 
four, if they come that early. 

Q.—Does the school law of Ontario state any age up to which children shall 
continue to attend school, and if they shall be compelled to attend? A.—The parents 
are responsible for sending their children to school between the ages of seven and 
twelve, but the children may attend till they are sixteen years of age by law; so we 
are responsible for providing accommodations for them up to that age. 

Q.—Do you find a desire on the part of the parents to avoid that provision of 
the law? A.—We do not. We have had more pupils offer themselves than we have 
been able to provide accommodation for, so far. Even in the case of boys who do not 
wish to go to school themselves, the parents, with very few exceptions, seem anxious 
to have them go. ; 

Q.—Do any of the children leave school before they reach the age at which the 
Ontario Act says they must attend? A.—I could not answer that question definitely 
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without looking up the statistics, but I can state that, of course, we have a very large 
percentage of pupils in the lower classes, which would indicate that they do not 
attend school as long as they should do. Last year, for instance, in the first book 
we had 8,761 pupils: in the second book, 4,746; in the third book, 3,788; in the fourth 
book, 2,209; in the fifth book, 809. When pupils reach the age of thirteen they leave 
the school in large numbers. 
| Q.—Would the average pupil attain to the fourth book before he reached the 
_ age of fourteen years? A.—Yes; they reach the fourth book at about thirteen. 
Q.—Do those statistics cover all the public schools? A.—Yes; the public 
schools in Toronto. 


By Mr. FrrEp :— 
(.—Not separate or private schools? A.—WNo. 


By Mr. Heaxss :— 
| Q.—Have you sufficient accommodation in the public schools for all who wish to 

take advantage of them? A.—We have not. 

Q.—Is not that a violation of the law? A.—That is partly owing to the 
celebrated 29th amendment introduced by Mr. Crooks, which gave control of the 
_ expenditure for buildings partly to the city council. They rejected our estimates 
) one year, and we were not able to provide that accommodation, However, during 
the past thirteen years our school accommodation has increased from 67 rooms at 
that time to 318 at the present time; or rather, we shall have that number of rooms 
when those now under construction are completed. 

Q.—Does that statement include the new schools for which contracts have been 
_ let, other than the alterations to old schools? A.—Yes; with the new schools the 
accommodation will reach 318 rooms. 

| Q.—Is sufficient care taken that the ventilation of the school-rooms is as perfect 
asit can be made? A.—Yes; I answer that question, without any hesitation, in the 
affi:mative. During the past two years we have introduced into our schools a system 
of ventilation that is the only system which I believe to be perfect. I have seen the 
best schools in most of the cities of the United States, and which were heated by a 
system of direct or indirect radiation or whatever system is provided for the inlet 
and outlet of air, and I have not seen any that were satisfactory except the system 
_ we have now in our new schools. 
‘a Q.—Are there times when the school-rooms are over-crowded, in your estimation, 
_ through lack of accommodation? A.—Very likely; our experience in Toronto has 
_ been that we have not been able to keep up with the population. The boundaries 
of the city have been enlarged, the population has rapidly increased, and now all 
Classes send their children to school; so that we have not been able to keep up as 
_ regards school accommodation, and although we are building forty-two rooms at the 
fi present time, they will not supply the immediate necessities when the buildings are 
- completed. 
-Q.—In your judgment, how many pupils can a teacher do justice to in teaching ? 

A.—In no class should a teacher have more than fifty pupils. 

| Q.—Are there many rooms in the schools in Toronto where a teacher has more 
_ than fifty? A—There are at the present time not more than ten or twelve rooms 
In which there are less than fifty pupils to a teacher. We have nearly 3,000 pupils 
in our schools now more than the law allows us to have in the city of Toronto. In 
_ order to meet the difficulty, we have some of our classes conducted on the half-time 
_ principle. When I say we have 3,000, I should add they are not at school all day— 
_ part are there in the forenoon and part in the afternoon. 
Q.—Those will be the junior classes? A.—Yes; the junior classes, 
@.—Do you think that the public sufficiently understand the condition of affairs 
_ to be able to pass a judgment on the matter? A.—I do not want to appear as having 
want of confidence in the public, but I think they could not be expected to intelli- 
gently express opinions in reference to public school matters, without giving them 
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more study than they have given them. I find the public are always reasonable 
when matters are explained to them. 

Q—Do you find any difficulty among the pupils attending school for want of 
school books? A.—We do in some parts of the city. In regard to that question, I 
think we might make great improvements. 

Q.—lIs the cost of purchasing books very great, say for a family of five children ? 
A.—The cost of school books is necessarily a heavy burden on a large number of 
the peopie of Toronto. 

Q.—Do you think that if the books were supplied to the children either at cost 
price or free, many people would be benefited? A.—I am sure they would be, and I 
am thoroughly in sympathy with that plan. I know of no class that would not be 
benefited by that arrangement, except the retail book dealers, and they would 
naturally object. Otherwise, all parties would be benefited, and I see no reason why 
we should not give tree books as well as give school accommodation free and school 
teaching free. Besides, we already supply pens, and penholders, and ink, and some 
other things. Wherever this plan has been tried, it has been found that the attendance 
of the children of the poorer people has been more regular, and, of course, the 
advantage to the general welfare of the city is manifest, because the school board 
could purchase books at wholesale prices, thus getting all the cash discounts and all 
the other advantages. 

Q.=-Do you think there is a tendency, when books are supplied free, towards 
pupils in the school becoming careless with them and destroying them? A.—I have 
not found that to be the case where I have seen the experiment tried, where the 
pupils were held responsible for good books carelessly or improperly handled by them. 

Q.—You think, then, such a plan might be adopted with safety, so far as pupils 
are concerned ? A.—I have no doubt it might be adopted with safety. 

Q.—Have you ever given any thought in regard to the question of cost in regard 
to the matter? What increased cost to the general public would arise from 
supplying school books free? A.—To the public, as a whole, it would reduce the cost 
of maintenance. 

Q.—The cost directly? A.—It would reduce the expenditure to the public as a 
whole. Tax-payers who have no children at school would suffer; but they might 
reasonably be expected to bear the additional burden on the general principle on 
‘which our school system is founded. I have not made up the statistics; if it would 
be-any advantage to have such a statement, I will make it up afterwards. 

Q.—What is the present tax for school purposes in Toronto? A.—I believe it 
was 2 mills on the dollar last year. 

Q.—Would it be possible to graft on the public school system a system of 
technical education for young people? A.—Certainly. I have given considerable » 
attention to that subject for some years, and I have recommended it in my report. 
Here is my report for last year, and I will supply you with copies of it; and in it 
you will find I gave several pages to recommendations with respect to manual 
training schools. I have visited several cities in the United States where they have ~ 
manual training schools. I have not much faith in what are called in the United 
States manual training schools for the classes, because in a city as large as Chicago, 
of several hundred thousand people, they have simply one school, which is an 
advanced high school, attended by a comparatively small number of young men. I 
believe myself that the proper place for the training of the hand is, in the lower 
classes, in schools where all the children are attending, because at that time the 
hands of the children are in a condition to be moulded to almost any extent in 
dexterity, and, therefore, several years ago I recommended our school board to 
introduce the kindergarten system in Toronto, because the trainiag the children 
receive in the kindergarten has a very great influence indeed in the development of 
manual dexterity. Jam not sure we would be able to introduce a system of teaching 
in the specific trades to advantage, nor would I personally recommend such to be — 
done if we could do so. What I urge is manual or industrial training, such as the 
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q training of the hand to make it expert, and the training of the head to make it clear 
and definite in controiling the hand, together with some slight training in the use of 
tools, which should be done without teaching any particular trade. I think that 
- could be done efficiently, and done at a comparatively small cost. I may say that 
at the last meeting of our school board they unanimously adopted a resolution 
instructing me to prepare for them a report in reference to this matter, and I believe 
the board will, during the present year, take action in the matter. 

'  —s- Q.—F or young boys who propose learning trades, do you think the instruction 
~ would be best given while attending school, or through night schools? A.—I think 
it ought to be done both ways, chiefly during the day. I have the statements of the 
masters in St. Louis and Chicago to support my assertion that the pupils who devote 
a portion of the day to manual work do not fall behind in their studies when 
~ compared with the pupils who do not devote any time to manual work. 


ia Q.—What portion of what you would call technical education is now taught in 
the public schools, or is there any? A.—There is. For girls we have sewing ; there 
is a programme of work as there is in regard to arithmetic or geometry, or any other 
subject. That we have had for some years. For all the classes we have industrial 
_ drawing. 
b @.—Does that include mechanical drawing? A.—In the higher classes that 
would include mechanical drawing. In the lower classes we have kindergarten, and 
) some three years before the English education department made needle work com- 
 pulsory for boys as well as girls we had in Toronto been training our boys in most of 
our classes, at all events in the primary classes, to do needle work as well as girls, 
not from a utilitarian standpoint at all, but with the idea of developing manual dex- 
terity, and training the eye and mind in what might be called executive work. Most 
of the systems of education fail in the executive department; they train the receptive 
faculties, not the constructive faculties, and it was with that view we tried several 
years ago that system. We also had in some of our classes, as they do in French 
schools, considerable whittling. The boys, by means of their jack-knives, make 
various articles, such as small chairs, ladders, bureaus, &e. 
| Q.—-Do you think the kindergarten system could be so extended as to be made 
‘useful to children of older age than those who now study it? A—Not the kinder- 
' garten system itself. No child who possesses all its taculties and is in usual health 

‘Should be in the kindergarten proper after seven years of age; but the industrial 
principles of the kindergarten may easily be carried into classes above the kinder- 
_ garten, and the underlying principles of the kindergarten may and should be carried 
higher than it. 
a Q.—Would the introduction of this industrial training you speak of necessarily, 
discontinue any subjects included in the present curriculum in the schools? A.—I 
think not. We might give less attention to some studies, and if we had to do that L 
would recommend giving less attention to studies, such as geography, which might 
be taken up after the pupils leave school, so far as individuals might need to use it. 
When I speak of geography I mean geography and similaz subjects not so directly 
educative in effect as instructive merely. 
ia Q.—Do you think a course might be so arranged after pupils arrive at a certain 
age that it might be optional with them to take certain subjects along with industrial 
training? A.—It might be. 

Q.—Could any portion of the present curriculum be left out without injuring the 
__ prospects of the children in any way, and industrial education substituted for these 
subjects omitted? A.—There is no subject now in our public school course that 
~ could be advantageously removed from it, I think. If it were necessary to make 
- moce time for industrial education I would take time from geography and from 
- reading. It is not necessary that we should train our pupils to be elocutionists. In 
my opinion it would be sufficient to train them to read so as to extract knowledge 
from printed matter, and in geography we might also save time. ; 
- Q.— Have you ever given any thought to the subject of teaching instrumental 
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music in the public shools? A.—I have not given much attention to it—I cannot 
say I have given any thought to teaching instrumental music. 

Q.—Is it done in the schools in the United States? A.—Not, I think, in any 
public schools I am acquainted with. 1 believe a piano to be necessary in the 
kindergarten, in order to lead the children in their games, and to aid in giving them 
a definite conception of rhythmical movement. 

By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—What are the actual requirements of the Ontario Act as to the attendance 
of children at the public schools between the ages of seven and fourteen? A.— 
Speaking from memory (I have not looked at the last Act) I think it provides for 
school attendance during eighty days in each year. 

Q.—There are no requirements of the Act outside those ages, I suppose? A.—No. 

Q.—What percentage of the children of school age in Toronto have actually 
attended the schools at some time during the year? A—We have not definite 
statistics as to the exact school population of the city. 

Q.—Take the municipal census as a basis? A.—We had 20,213 pupils in attend- 
ance in our public schools last year. 

Q.—Do you know what was the attendance at the separate and private schools 
in the city? A.—I do not. 

Q.—Is not five years too early an age for a child to attend at a common school? 
A.—I think it is. 

@.—Do the junior pupils who attend only half time make as much progress, 
when doing so, as if they attended full time? A.—They do not make quite as much 
progress. ‘T'hey make a great deal more than half, but not quite as much as if they 
attended both forenoon and afternoon. In the kindergarten classes we only allow them 
to go half time, and they should not be allowed to go more than half time at that age. 

Q.—Would it not be better to charge asmall fee and supply books than to have 
your present system of compelling pupils to supply their own books? A.—I think 
it would be much better to supply the pupils with books by means of the board, 
whether the board collected the amount by taxation or obtained it as is done in 
Hamilton by a fee from the pupils, varying according to the age of the pupils and 
the classes attended. I would prefer either method to the one we adopt. Where the 
school authorities have supplied the books, either by fee or taxation, | do not know 
of any case where it has been given up. 

Q.— Have you commercial classes in the Toronto common schools? A.—They 
are all commercial classes, in one sense. 

Q.—Do you teach book-keeping ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—As a distinct branch from the high school? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Could not a system akin to that be established when imparting technical 
instruction? A.—Certainly. Isee no difficulty in imparting technical instruction 
in the public schools, if by technical instruction is not meant trades. If you mean 
simply the training of the head and hand, so a8 to make more expert workmen, I 
thoroughly believe in it, and this morning I prepared a brief summary of my reasons, 
which are as follows. I urge the necessity of industrial and manual training in 
public schools for the following reasons :— 

1. Because children should deal chiefly with real things during the first year 
of school life. They have been learning very rapidly before they came to school, by 
handling the various real things. They should continue to do so for a time when 
they come to school. The school should make the work systematic and definite by 
supplying the child with the material best calculated to develop his intellectual as 
well as his industrial powers. 

2. Because using real things is the most certain way of exercising the child’s 
intellectual faculties. Our intellectual powers may be divided into those that 
gather knowledge, those that classify knowledge and those that use knowledge. 
Hach department of intellectual power is best trained in early years by using real 
things. 
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3. Because it is the right of every one to receive such an education as will 
best fit him for the proper performance of his duties, in whatever sphere he may 
labor. The great majority of our pupils will have to earn the means of livelihood 
and culture for themselves and their families by using their hands. It is therefore 
of the utmost importance to give them a careful and definite tr aining calculated to 
develop hand skill and power. Every man, whatever his position in life, will find 
it to his advantage to have such a training. 

{ 4. Because the system of apprenticing has been discontinued. It was not in 
_ harmony with modern tastes or custom, and as Adam Smith long ago showed, it 
- was opposed to the principles of political economy. He said: “ It interfered with 
the property which every man has in his own labor, encroached on the liberty of 
employer and employé, restrained competition, continued for an unnecessary length 
of time, and failed to allow the rewards of faithful labor to be enjoyed as they are 
earned.” Undoubtedly, the best way to make up for a lack of training by apprentice- 
ship.is by means of a comprehensive system of industrial and manual training. 


y 
} 
} 5. Because improving the mechanical] skill of the industrial classes must add 


_ largely to the wealth and prosperity of a nation.. It does so in two ways—by 
_ saving time, and by increasing the value of the articles produced. 
a 6. Because the great increase in the use of delicate and intricate machinery in 
- manufacturing demands a more thorough industrial and technical training on the 
) part of those who are to use the machines. 
4. Because the number and variety of artistic manufactures are constantly 

increasing, and consequently the workmen and workwomen specially need skillful 
fingers that can adapt themselves to any work they may be called upon to perform. 
4 8. Because the wealthy classes are calling for a higher style of ornamental 
- woodwork in their houses, and for more artistic furniture, In construction and 
design. Machine-made articles are turned out in large numbers and exactly similar 
~ indesign. Those who can afford to do so are trying to get special articles of which 
- no one can procure copies or reproductions. They have. to pay higher prices for 
them, but they gladly do so. The demand for such work 1s rapidly increasing, 
_ Tradesmen and machinists of all classes are compelled to vary their workmanship 

continually. Those who best succeed in doing so earn the most money, and earn it 
most easily. All workmen would beaided in doing so by systematic manual training. 
: 9. Because it will increase the prosperity of the working classes and wiil 
_ elevate their social position. Ifa workman can, by a higher degree of skill, produce 
- amore valuable article than he could otherwise do from a certain amount of raw 
- material, he increases his own value to his employer and will receive higher wages. 
| 10. Because the moral effects of such training are good. Improving a working- 
- man’s position will make him more contented and happy. It will better the 
relationship between master and workman, and improve the character of the work 
done. Success will induce a workman to make greater efforts and will enable him 
_ to surround himself and his family at home with many of the things that lead to 

culture and refinement. This manual training has also a direct moral influence in 
- moulding the characters of the children. They are naturally destructive in their 
tendencies, but the same instinct which leads them to be destructive will, if they are 
_ properly guided, make them take delight in work of a productive character. It is a 
- most important part of a child’s moral training to make him constructive instead of 
7 destructive, and making things under the ouidance of a skillful teacher is the best 
- means of accomplishing this desirable end. 
4 11. Because working in schools will give pupils a greater respect for work. 
- Many children are allowed to grow up with a contempt for work. They usually 
_ become, in some way, a burden to society. Gaol statistics show that three-fourths 
| i of the young men who fall into criminal courses are unable to work at any trade. 
The only way to make children realize that “all labor is noble and holy” is to train 
them all, rich and poor alike, to be able to work with their hands. This will not 
necessarily make them all mechanics. 
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@.—Do you think any improvement could be made in the present system of 
public school books, so that parents could obtain the books at a cheaper rate than 
they do at present? A.—I do not think the present system of authorising the 
publication of school books to be the best system, for I believe that the publication 
of books should be freely open to all publishers. In my opinion, we would then haye 
more competition ; in fact, the only way we can get competition among publishers 
is by not having them all publish the same series of books, and in order that no 
difficulty might follow in the case of removal from one municipality to another, I 
would have the books supplied by the municipality or school district, instead of being 
purchased by the pupils themselves. To avoid unnecessary changes in the text books, 
I think a county or city board should be established, consisting .of leading citizens 
qualified for the position and also leading teachers representing the teachers’ 
association of the county, and this board should decide once in every three or four 
year's what text books should be used. Text books rapidly fall behind the age, and it 
certainly cannot be the best system for procuring good text books to compel all to 
use the same series and to continue to do so for a number of years. If the publication 
of them were thrown open to all publishers, without the restriction at present 
prevailing, the books certainly ought to be cheaper. 

Q.—Ave there women teachers in Toronto holding as high grade certificates as 
male teachers? A.—Many of them have the highest possible certificates, 

Q.—Do they teach as high a class in the different departments? A—No; we 
have one lady teaching the highest fifth book class in one of our public schools, 

Q.—A lady holding as high a certificate as a man does not receive as high a 
salary, I believe? A.—Not necessarily. 

Q.—Have they not to undergo the same strict examination? A.—They have. 


—Do you know any reason why they should not receive as hich a salary as a 
yy é J § 


male holding the same certificate? A.—Our salaries are not paid either to male or 
female teachers in accordance with the class taught, but in Toronto we pay the 
teachers according to length of service on the staff. Some of our highest-paid teachers 
teach in the lowest classes, That is not so at present, but it will soon be the case, 
and we need as good teachers in the lower classes as in the higher. The masters are 
paid because they are principals of the school and their salaries are on an average 
larger than the ladies’, on account of the responsibility connected with their position. 
They are not paid on account of the teaching they do, but on account of the general 
management and supervision they have to exercise. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 


().—Are there any ladies in Toronto who have charge of schools? A.—There 
are; only schools of four rooms or less. | 

Q.—Do you consider the present curriculum of study at all injurious to the 
pupils—the pupils in advanced classes especially ? A.—I do not think the curriculum 
of study is injurious. The injury to the health of the pupils has come largely, in my 
opinion, from long continued study in badly ventilated rooms, without taking sufficient 
exercise. Itis only during the last two or three years that there have been good 
and thoroughly ventilated schools any where, so far as I know. 

Q.—Does not the amount of work required of a pupil—say a pupil in the senior 
fourth book—require him to give time to study that ought to be devoted to exercise ? 
A.—We do not allow any of our teachers to give more than one and a-half hours 
per night, and we insist on a record of the work assigned being kept by the teacher 
in the school for inspection at any time, and if night work of more than an hour and 
a-half is assigned in the highest class, and reported, the teacher is always checked 
for it and the matter set right. 

Q.—How do you judge as to the amount a child can learn in an hour and a-half? 
Are there not some bright and some dull pupils in school? A.—The work given is 
such as would not occupy a child more than an hour and a-half. We have a great 
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many complaints from parents that we do not give enough work in the second and 
_ third classes. 
if By the CHarRMAN :— 

j Q.—You have complaints to that effect more than that you give too much work ? 
_A.—We have very little complaints about giving too much work, but occasional 
complaints from those who think the children should have more work at home, but 
we are not influenced by those complaints. I do not think if a child works steadily 
at school for five and a-half hours he should have very much study at home. — If it 
was not for the purpose of developing the power of study individually, which is a 
very important power, I would be quite willing to see a rule laid down that no home 
work should be assigned. 


By Mr. ArMstRone :— 


I Q.—Does the school board or the teachers’ association fix the rate of salary 
paid? A.—The public school board. The association has no influence in the matter. 


‘ 
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; 
The ladies of this city appointed a deputation to wait on the school board on one or 
two occasions, but merely as a deputation to respectfully urge them to do certain 
t things. They have no direct power in the matter. | 
i Q.—lIs it necessary to have special power to increase the rate of salaries? A.— 
_ The school board has the power to do that—-power by the authority of the Legislature. 
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Ebwarp Taytor, City Relieving Officer, Toronto, called and sworn. 

By Mr. Hraxzs :— | 
Q.—You are in the mayor’s office? A.—Yes. 
a Q.—lIs there any great extent of distress in Toronto at present? A.—Yes; a 
great deal. | 
q Q.—From what classes of people are applications for relief principally drawn ? 
_ A.—Am I to understand your question as having reference to citizens, or persons 
- coming to the knowledge of citizens ? 
F Q.—AII classes; for instance, do you find many permanent applications for relief 
_ —people coming annually? A.—Yes. 
a Q.—What proportion of those who might be called permanent applicants are 
there to those who are occasional? A.—I should think 70 per cent. 
- —-« Q.—Can you give us an idea of the chief causes of the destitution—is it lack of 
work? A.—That is one cause, but I think the chief causes are idleness and drink. 
_ They are the two principal causes. | 
a: Q—Do you ever meet with many cases of people who would be willing to work 
and only come to you as a last resort? A.—Yes; I do. 
—  Q.—Do you think that the amount of distress in Toronto is in excess of what a 
i large city like Toronto ought to have? A.—I think itis. 
i | Q.—At what season of the year do you have most applications? A.—In the 
~ month of February. 
f. Q—From what cause do you think there is more distress than there should be? 
_ A.—I think strikes in the summer have a great deal to do with it. 
o Q.—Have you many applications from people who you know were on strike 
_ lastsummer? A.—No; not to my knowledge. 
a Q—Can you give us any statistics as your reason for believing that strikes cause 
_ the distress? A.—No; that is only an impression I have. 
a Q.—Is there in Toronto any place of relief supported by the corporation? A.— 
- Not entirely. 
 Q—What amount does the corporation of Toronto spend annually on charitable 
purposes? A.—I cannot tell you exactly; there are so many charitable organizations, 
and the corporation makes grants to most of them. The House of Industry, I think, 
gets a grant of $8,000; then there are the House of Providence, the Boys’ Home, the 
Orphans’ Home, and a great number of other charitable organizations. 
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Q.—Do you find among the applicants for relief many immigrants recently 
arrived? A.—Yes; a great many. 

Q.—Have you any idea what percentage of the immigrants who come here are 
destitute? A.—I have not, but there is a considerable percentage. 

Q.—What is the system pursued in Toronto in giving relief? A—I inquire 
from those who apply to me as to their wants, and then I refer them to the chari- 
table organization which would be able to meet those wants. 

Q.—The combined charities? A.—The combined charities is not so much, I 
think, for dispensing reliefas for seeing that each charity is not imposed upon. They 
meet together and compare notes, so that they may see that one person is not going 
the rounds of all the charities, and getting relief from each one of them. 

Q.—About what would be the daily number of people seeking relief at the 
present times? A.—I suppose about twenty-five or thirty at the city hall. 

Q.—Do you consider that a large number? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Above the average? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Are there many men amongst the applicants for relief? A.—They are 
principally men. 

Q.—Do those men express a willingness to work? A.—Many of them say: “Tt 
you give me work I will not go to the charity.” 

Q.—Could not the corporation of Toronto profitably provide work for those men 
and avoid giving them relief? A.—I think it could. 

Q.—Take last winter, did you notice that when men were employed by the day 
on the Don improvement there where fewer applications for relief? A—Yes; there 
were. 

Q.—Do you think that if people were provided with work they would rather do 
it? A.—I am quite sure a great number of them would. 

Q.—We have no chronic paupers, as we might call them? A.—Yes; we have 
some, but many who apply would prefer working to taking charity. 

Q.—You think they are unfortunate in their circumstances rather than idle ? 
A.—Yes. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Did you ever ask any of those immigrants by what inducements they were 
led to come to this country? A.—Yes ; frequently. 

Q.—Can you mention some of those inducements ? A.—They would say: 
“ Constant employment, high wages and cheap living.” 


By Mr. Frerp :-— 


Q.—Who made those representations to them ? A.—I think principally the agents 
of the ship companies. 

Q.—Are those immigrants of whom you speak mechanics or common 
laborers? A.—Principally common laborers. ; 

Q.—Are any of the adults male immigrants incapable of work ? A.—Frequently 
I find them so. 

Q.—Among what nationalities? A.—IJ think principally Irish and English. 


By the CuarrmMan :— 


Q.—What is the number of immigrants who came here last year? A.—I could 
not say. 


By Mr. ArMstRone :— 


Q.—Do any of the immigrants who apply belong to any trades? A.—Yes; at 
this season of the year it is a great mistake to bring them out. In winter and fall 
there is little chance to get work; very few have much money, and their resources 
are soon exhausted, and unless they get employment they are obliged to come for relief. 

Q.—Do you know if these steamship agents receive a percentage for inducing 
parties to come out? A.—I do not know. 
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_ Jonn WALKER, Secretary-Treasurer of the Crompton Corset Company, Toronto, 
called and sworn. | 


; 
4 By Mr. Armstrone :— 
i Q.—You represent the Crompton corset establishment. A.—Yes. 
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i Q.—How many hands do you employ on an average? A—About 250 now ; 


about 230 girls and 20 men. 
Q.—Must these men be skilled in their calling ? A—Yes; with the exception 

of one or two. There are one or two mere laborers, but the others are skilled 

mechanics. 

Q.—What would be the earnings of a skilled hand ? A.—Well, in our cutting 

room a skilled man can earn $15 a week, and in our ironing-room about the same. 

j Q.—What would a man you call a laborer receive ? A.—We pay the assistant 

in shipping, &c. $10 a week, and another man we employ as assistant for nailing 

up cases, &c., gets $1 per day. 

Q.—Do cutters work by the day or piece ? A.—Only piece work. 

, Q.—Is there much skill required on the part of the female laborers ? A.—Yes; 

a stitcher may take six or eight months to become skilled ; if she is smart and apt 

_ to learn she will be proficient in six months; others will never become proficient, and 

as a rule we ship those. 

_ Q—How many girls have you? A.—Two hundred and twenty-five to two 

hundred and thirty’ | 

~  Q.—What is the lowest rate of wages you pay ? A.—When we take on a little 

_ girl as help we pay her $3.00 a week to commence with. 

4 Q.—What wages would a girl whom you considered competent and expert 

receive? A.—dAs stitcher she will average $1 a day. Some make $5, others $8 

_ per week, depending on the class of work they are at. 

__-Q.—Do they supply their own thread and needles 2? A.—No. 

4 Q.— What hours do they work ? A.—From 1st October to 1st March we run 

_ from 8 to 12 and from 1 to 6, and from 8 to 12 on Saturdays, forty-nine hours a week. 

_ From 1st March to 1st October we run from 7:30 in the morning instead of 8, 

_ Q—Do girls all work on piece-work ? A.—Yes; with the exception of a few 

week hands. . 

~  Q—Take the women help all through, what would be the average earnings per 

week? A.—Well, now the average would not be quite so high, because I suppose 

_ 60 per cent. of them have only just been taken on to learn the business, but as soon as 

_ they become skilled their average wage in summer time would be about $5 2 week 

and $4.50 in winter. 

; Q.—Is there a competent hand to inspect the work when it is finished? A.— 


Yes ; we have four inspectors of the work at different stages. 
__Q.—If the work is not properly done is the operator fined or is there a deduction 
made ? A.—We have what we call repairers, and the time they occupy in adjust- 
ing mistakes and bad work is charged to the operators doing the work at the rate of 
10 or. 11 cents an hour. Of course, we make allowances for girls commencing 
_ the business, but after they know how to do the work, and should do it properly, 
then we charge for mistakes according to the time occupied in rectifying them. 
at Q.—When the foreman finds that a young girl is not qualified for the business, 
will she be discharged ? A.—Yes ; if we find she is occupying the place of a girl 
who should do better, we discharge her after a fair trial. | 

_, _Q.—Do you know what time they take to find this out? A.—Sometimes we 
find it out in half a day or half an hour, but we do not turn them off at once. Some- 
times, if they are not suitable for one department they may be for another. 
_  —Do they receive wages from the time they commence ? A.—Yes; from the 
hour they commence. 

7 By the CHAIRMAN :— 
_ Q.—Is it your interest to keep on girls after they commence? A.—<After learning 
the trade we do not allow them to go. 
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Q.—Is it your interest to try to keep them? A.—Yes, we try to make the most 
of them, because we might get two or three who would not do any better. 
Q.—You only judge as a matter of interest? A.—Yes. 
By Mr. HEAKEs :— 
Q.—Do girls in your employ have to pay for broken needles? A.—No. 
Q.—Can you tell us how many weeks in the year your hands are employed ? 
A. —We shut down a week at Christmas; you could safely say fifty weeks a year. 
Q—During all those fifty weeks, could they earn from $5 to $8 a week? 
A.—Yes; if they work full time and attend to business. 
Q.—Constant employment is furnished? A.—Yes; constant employment for 
good hands. 
Q.—At what age do you take girls to work? A.—I think the youngest girl we 
have now is fifteen. 
Q.—Do they work in the same room with the men? A.—No; the men work 
only by themselves. 
Q.—Separate conveniences? A.—Yes 
Q.—Separate entrances to the convenience? A.—Yes; it is very private. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Did your establishment ever remove to Berlin? A.—Yes. 

@.—Had you any labor trouble there ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Would you please tell us the nature of the trouble? A.—I think it was 
late in December when we went to Berlin and we took up about twenty or twenty- 
five of our expert girls to act as teachers. After we got nicely running along, so that 
generally the girls from Berlin were making from $2.50 to $3.50 and $4 a week, 
one afternoon, during Mr. Crompton’s absence, they walked out in a body about 5 
o'clock. I was telegraphed for to come up, and next morning I went up. They came 

there, and as far as I could find out they wanted to be paid exactly the same as our 
expert hands. I thought that was altogether unreasonable, and tried to induce them 
to come back to work; I told them no doubt Mr. Crompton would look into the matter, 
and if possible to give them an advance he would do so. They would not go to work, 
and did not go. They kept out. Mr, Crompton saw them, and found them so unrea- 
sonable he could notdoanything with them. He said he would give them ten days to 
re-consider the matter, but at the end of ten days they did not apparently want to 
lower their terms in any way; 80 we merely went to work and loaded up our plant 
and took it back to Toronto, and took on fresh hands. 

Q.—They earned from $2.50 to $4 a week? A.—Yes. 

By Mr. HeakeEs :— 


Q.—Did those girls work any piece-work in Berlin? A.—Hntirely by piece-work. 


Q.—Why were they not paid the same price for piece-work as is paid in Toronto ? 
A.—We considered a girl earning $4.50 in Berlin was as well off as one earning $6 
in Toronto. 

Q.—They were not paid the same price as the Toronto girls you took up? A. 
—You cannot pay the same price for cheap work as you can for good work ; you 
have to break your hands in on cheap work. : 

Q.—Did they not do as good a class of work as you required ? A.—No; but 
they might have done so eventually. No doubt by this time the great majority would. 

Q.— At the time of the strike were not these girls experts in the work they were 
doing ? A.—Not by any means. 

Q.—lIs it usual to put a girl on piece-work when she it not an expert? A.—We 
put them on piece-work right at the start. 

Q.—Is the factory still running in Berlin? A.—No. 

Q.—It has not been running since the strike? A.—No; we closed the place, 
took away the plant and locked it up. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—That was a loss to you? A.—Yes; it was. 
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| By Mr. Heaxzs :— 
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Q.—You took your factory from Toronto to Berlin ? A.—We moved partly, 
and. our intention was to move there entirely, 

Q.—Were facilities greater in Berlin than in Toronto ? A.—Well, we thought 

we could get cheaper labor in Berlin, 

Q.—And because the girls would not work more cheaply you came back to 
Toronto? A.—Yes.; we would have made concessions if they had not been so 
unreasonable. 

By Mr. Armstrong :— 


Q.—Do you know if those girls who got $2.50 per week paid their board or lived 
with their parents ? A.—I could not tell. 


R. Irvine Watxer, Dry-gooods Merchant, Toronto, called and sworn. 
p By Mr. Heaxes :— 
a Q—What are the average earnings of a dry-goods clerk in Toronto? A.— 
_ Ian tell you the average earnings of my own clerks, what they are willing to work 
_ for. My youngest boy gets $2 a week—the boys are from twelve to fourteen years 
y Of age. 
§ Q.—Are they regularly apprenticed to the business? A.—We have no appren- 
tice system. 

Q.— What would that boy’s services be worth, say when he had been five years 
_ atthe business? A.—Our rule is to advance them $1 a week a year in the business 
_ until they reach $6 per week. 
is Q.—A salesman who would be considered a first-class man: what would he get ? 
_ A.—dHe would earn from $500 to $1,000 a year, according to what brains he had and 
kis willingness to apply them. Some have brains, but they will not make use of them. 
| Q.—Do you pay them all on salary? A.—We pay both ways—salary and 
_ commission. The manager of a department gets a commission on the sales of the 
_ department, as well as his salary. 

Q:— Does not the employment of female clerks come largely into competition 
with male clerks now? A.—I do not know whether the competition is with men 
and women or women and men. 

i Q.—There are more females now employed than there were formerly, I believe? 
_ A.—Yes; I think go, in Toronto. 

f Q.—Have you any idea as to what those girls are paid, as a class ? A.—Our 
_ girls start as the boys do, and after a little while they get $4 a week, and the women 
_ run up to $800. a year. <A girl who is wise enough not to get married can earn $800 
_ ayear if she sticks to the business, 

q Q.—Those are exceptional cases, I suppose? A.—Yes; they have to be pretty 
0 


_ brainy girls. I have one there whom I would not lose for $800 a year. 

i Q.—I suppose she knows it? A.—Yes ; She knows her value. Behind the 

counter $500 a year is as much as an ordinary girl can earn. In order to get high 

_ wages they must be manager or superintendent of a department. 

Q.—Are the services of female clerks considered to be of equal value with those 

of'men? A.—They are, to a certain extent, A girl who will keep attentively 

working at the business and leave men alone is as valuable asaman is. There is, 

however, all the difference among them. Up to a certain extent they are more 

valuable, but when they get valuable they generally get married: Thatis the trouble 

with female labor in our business. 

_ Q—What hours are those females employed in.a store? A,—They commence 

about half-past eight.in the morning and leave work at about six or a quarter past in 

the evening, 

- Q.—Do all the dry goods stores in Toronto, on King and Yonge streets, close at 
A—19 
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the same time. A.—No; on Yonge street the stores do not close until about 10 
o’clock at night. On King street the hour of closing is 6, except towards the market, 
where the stores are kept open later. 

Q.—Are the young girls compelled to stand on their feet the whole time? A.— 
No; not in our store. They are allowed to sit down whenever they can without 
neglecting their business. If customers come in they must, of course, be attended to. 
They can rest during the time there are no customers in the store. ; 

Q.—You employ a good many people manufacturing clothing, I believe? A.— 
Yes; we manufacture clothing, but not much on the premises; we manufacture it 
outside. ‘ 

Q.—Are there many young girls employed in the manufacture of this clothing ? 
A.—Yes; a good many. 

Q.—Have you any idea of the average earnings of a girl at tailoring, for a week ? 
A.—It depends on the class of work she can do, On some classes of work they will 
get three times the amount of money they will get on the same kind of labor on other 
work, It depends on how their work is to be finished and the class of people to 
whom it will be sold. 

Q.—What will be the average earnings of a girl on what you would call third-class 
work? A.—That entirely depends on what she does. If she makes coats she will 
make twice as much as if she makes pants, for there is much more skill required to 
do the work, A girl on cheap work, pants and vests and ordinary work, would earn 
$2, or $3, or $5 a week. | 

Q.—And on ordered work? A.—They will get more on that. 

@.—You do not take any apprentices to teach them their trade, I understand you 
to say? A—No; our clothing is all cut on the premises. The prices that I give 
you are those we have been paying every week. 

Q.—Do you employ young boys or young girls in the store as cash boys or cash 
girls? A.—We employ boys, and call them cash boys. 

Q.—At what age do they generally go to work? A.—From twelve to fourteen, 
nothing under twelve. 

Q.—Occasionally you have them younger than that? .A.—We do not employ 
them younger if we know it. | 
Q.—What wages do those boys generally receive ? A.—-T'wo dollars a week. 

Q.—Do they go to your store with a view to learning the business? A.—Some 
do and some do not. 

- Q—Do you consider the present system of bringing up boys, whom you call 
apprentices, a satisfactory one to your business ? A.—That is the only way we can do in 
regard to it. Boys in this country do about as they please. In the old country you 
can manage them better. ) 

Q.—You mean that you cannot compel them to serve a regular apprenticeship? 
A.—No. | | 

Q.—Do you find those boys when they go into your employ at twelve years to 
be fairly educated? A.—Not fairly educated. 

Q.—Not sufficiently to make business men of them? A.—No; the rule is not 
to admit them to the business until they are fourteen. It is only in cases when the 
parents are very poor that we take them any younger, fourteen is the age -we 
generally prefer to take them. 

Q.—Have you reason to believe that the women employed in other establish- 
ments are not as well paid as those employed in your establishment? A.—I have 
heard such is the case, but I have no definite knowledge of it. 


By Mr. FREED :— 
Q.—When the boys come to your establishment between twelve and fourteen years 
do they get any schooling? A.—No; we only take them to carry parcels, and so on. 
- Qi—They have work continuously? A.—Yes; we recommend all to go to the 
night school, and some have gone. We do not bind ourselves to give them any 
edueation. 
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By Mr. Heaxss :— 

_ Q.—From what you have seen of the working people, do you consider they earn 
sufficient to keep themselves comfortable all the year? A.—Our own employés, so 
far as I can see, are pretty comfortable. Of course, in our business we do mantles 
and millinery as well as clothing. A great many of our employés only work ten 
months in the year. A great many of the girls would rather have a month’s holidays 
and spend it in fixing up their clothing, and so on; a great many go home and stay 
with their families. Our girls are generally all away about one month at this sea- 
son. With ordinary care and industry they are able to keep along, and they can save 
enough in the busy season to go over the whole season very comfortably; but it 
entirely depends on the character of the hands as to how much they make, and some 


make half as much more as others, because they have more ability and apply them- 
selves to the work. 


Trwotay Eaton, Dry-goods Merchant, Toronto, called and sworn. 
By Mr. ArmstRone :— 


Q.—You are a dry-goods merchant on Yonge street, I believe ? A.—Yes. 
Q.—You sell millinery ? A—Yes. 
Q.—And boots and shoes ? A.—Yes. 
Q.—What are the wages you pay your male clerks—the highest ? A.—The 
rate of wages runs in proportion as they are capable of taking different positions. 
If a boy begins at about fifteen years of age we start him at about $3 a week. We 
oh a lower grade, message boys; they are about twelve years old and they get 
e8s. 

Q.—What wages do they receive ? A.—Two dollars a week. 


By the CuHarrMAN :— 


Q.—Do the wages of your hands go on increasing ? A.—They run from $2 to 
$20 a week, :ccording to their positions in the house. 
4 Q.—How do you increase them; is it by the year? A.—It is according to the 
___, positions they are able to fill. 

! Q.—What would be the increases they would receive—take a boy of sixteen or 
seventeen, what would he get ? A.—It depends on the capacity of a boy and what 
he could do. 

Q.—Take an average boy of seventeen, what would he get ? A.—They are not 
paid so much by age as according to ability ? 
@ Q.—Take a boy of seventeen years, of average capacity ? A.—If capable of 

_ taking charge of a department he would get a rise quickly. 

! Q.—What would be the average salary of a boy of seventeen years of age, of 
average ability ? A.—It would run from $4 to $5 a week. When he got to know 
something he would rise as fast as he liked. 

Q.—What is the highest salary ? A.—An average salesman earns from $10 to 
$12 a week. 
'  Q.—What age would he be? A.—A young man of twenty and upwards. 


By Mr. ARMstTRONG :— 


Q.—What salary woulda saleswoman of ordinary ability, when competent behind 
the counter, receive ? A.—Girls are more apt when young. They take hold more 
rapidly at first than boys. But boys in time exert themselves more and aim at 
being something and to rise higher. But with girls it is different, and the wages 
they receive depends entirely on how much they apply themselves to business. 

Q.—What would you consider the wages of a first-class saleswoman behind the 
counter ? A.—From $6 to $8 a week. 

Q.— What is the rate of wages you give young girls when they first enter, and 
at what age do they enter? A.—That is a broad question. Some come in earlier 
A—19$ 
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than others; some go in according to circumstances ; others are forced in, and others 
do not‘come in until they are pretty well,up in years. 

Q.—Have you any girls in your employ under twelve years of age? A.—No; I 
do not think so. 

What would be the rate of wages paid to them on entering your business 
first 2. A—We have small girls for running messages between departments—they 
are generally cash or parcel girls, and get $1.50 a week to start with. When they 
get accustomed to the departments they get an increase of wages. 

Q.—How long does it take them to get accustomed to the departments ? A.—I 
could not answer that; because some of the girls pick it up ina month and others 
will be longer. 

Q.—What is the average time that young girls will remain at $1.50 a week? 
A.—One dollar and fifty cents per week is merely nominal wages. They come in to 
show what is in them. If we can use them they are kept and advanced; if we 
cannot use them we let them go. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—They are there on trial? A.—Yes ; that is about the way to put it. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—What hours do those saleswomen work ? A.—We open at 8 and close at 6. 
In July, August and September we open till 10. In July and August we generally 
close at 2 on Saturdays during the slack months. We have done that for two years, 
and found it very beneficial to health. 

Q.—How long are the hands allowed for dinner? A.—One hour. 

Q.—Suppose they are not back on time, are they fined? A.—Yes; unless a 
reasonable excuse can be offered. 

Q.—Is fining the exception or the rule in your shop? A.—We only fine them 
about twice. ~ 

Q.—Suppose they are late the third time, what becomes of them? A.—They 
chastise them. If they can give a reasonable excuse it is all wiped out. 

Q.—Suppose they are late: what is the time they must be late before they are 
fned. Will five minutes after the regular time be sufficient? A.—I think so; Iam 
not exactly sure. I think they have five minutes grace. 

Q.—Suppose a young woman was late fifteen minutes, what would she be fined ? 
Would she be fined one hour or two hours’ time ? A.—I think the fine is 10 cents. I 
could not answer with certainty, because I am not in that department. ” 

Q.—You think if she was late fifteen minutes she would be fined 10 cents ? A.— 
I do not say that, but I say it to be something about that; but if it would be of any 
advantage to know I could tell you subsequently. - 


By Mr. Heakes :— . ! 


Q.—You spoke about chastising those females : what time does this chastisement 
take place if they are late? A.—There is no distinction between females and males. 


Q.—What time does it take?, A.—One hour is the time given, and if they can 


offer a reasonable excuse’ for being late, it is accepted. 

Q.—You fine them twice? A.—If I said chastise I did not mean to do so. They 
are simply cautioned, not chastised. 

Q.—Are those girls taken into your shop with a view to teaching them the 
business? A.—That is the object. 

Q.—How long will it take the smallest girl you have to learn the business? A. 
__It will take some twenty years—they will be always learning. ) 

Q.—I mean to become a proficient and competent saleswoman, how long does it 
take? A.—Some girls’ will pick it up in three months if they are apt at their business. 


Q.—Is there any difficulty for a woman who is a competent saleswoman to 


obtain employment in Toronto? A.—We have never found it. 
Q.—Have you ever found the supply larger than the demand for shop girls? 
A.—Not if they are competent persons. 
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Q—Do you have very many young people offering themselves as assistants, 
wishing tolearn? A.—Sometimes there are more thanothers. That largely depends 
on circumstances. We very often have applications from persons whose home life is 
upset by accident or death of the father or support of the family. 

Q.—Do you think there are a greater number of people applying for positions 
now as saleswomen than would be wanted by the demand? A.—I do not think go. 
We have a great deal of difficulty in getting the class of persons suitable to our 
business. 

Q.—You say the average earnings of a saleswomen would be about $6 a week ? 
_A.—The average would be about $6 per week. , | 

Q.—I suppose there are a great many who would earn less than that sum? 
A.—Yes; there are. 

Q.—If a young girl enters to learn the business at $1.50 a week, how long would 
she be before she would get a counter? A.—Sometimes they will get a counter in a 
month. | 

Q'—What will be the average time, do you think? A.—Sometimes they will 
never get a counter, 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—You send them away? A.—There are various reasons. Sometimes they go 
where they can do better. They get into a place where they think they can do better, 
and they go away from us. 

By Mr. HeaKes :— 
_ Q.—Are the young women required to stand on their feet the whole time they 
are engaged in the store? A.—Yes. 

@.—Do you consider that a woman is capable of bearing the fatigue of ten hours 
a day? A.—We have two sets of departments. Some of the women are capable of 
standing during that time, and prefer it; some sit. We have a great many young 
girls in the office and work rooms who sit all day. Then there are the cashiers and 
clerks in the office. 

Q.—The others are required to stand? A.—Yes. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Could not those in the store be allowed to sit now and then, when idle ? 
A.—Not very well. Anyone who requires to sit we remove to a place where she 
can sit if she desires to do so. ; 


By Mr. HeaKes :— 


Q.—How many hands do you employ? A.—We employ from 250 to 300 hands. 
Q.—Have you a larger proportion of male than female help in your establish- 
ment? A.—I think they are about equally divided, as regards males and females. — 

Q.—Do you consider the services of the females behind the counter equally as 
valuable as the services of the males ?. A.—For certain classes of goods they are. 

__. Q.—Are they paid equal salaries for equal work they do ? A.—As nearly as we 
can arrange it. 
By Mr. Kerwin :— 

Q.—When an employé is fined 10 cents for being late, does the hand pay the 
money voluntarily, or do you take it from the wages at the end of the week? A.—We 
take it at the end of the week. 

Q.—Are you aware of the amount of income derived from fines imposed on 
employés at the end of the week? A.—It does not amount to much. It requires 
fining more than twice to cause them to go away. 

Q.—You say that about 250 are employed in your establishment? A.—Yes; 
sometimes 300. 

By Mr, HeaKeEs :— 

Q.—I suppose people are not fined unless they are repeatedly late? Take a 

person late once in six months: would you consider that a sufficient reason to fine 
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him or her? A.—No; if late once in two weeks we do not say anything about it. 
The object of the fining is to caution them. 

Q.—There is nosystem of apprenticeship in the dry-goods business, I understand ? 
A.—No ; we have not any. 

Q.—Do you think you get along as well with apprentices who are not inden- 
. tured ? A.—We do not tind any application for apprentices as such. 

Q.—Is it the rule that they serve six months in one store and then go to another ? 
A.—They change about from one position to another as it suits themselves. We 
find the better class of persons do not change, that is, those who wish to get along. 


By Mr. ArMstRone :— 


Q.—Have you ever known establishments in Toronto where the lady clerks left 
the establishment in order to go into service, with a view to bettering their position? 
Did it ever happen in your establishment ? A.—That is, to house service ? 

Q—Yes? A.—I never knew it. We have had a great many applications from 
house servants for situations in our establishment. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Have you separate conveniences for male and female clerks? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Are they absolutely separate ? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 

Q.—Are the people in your establishment permitted to take their meals on the 
premises ? A.—We have a department for that purpose. 

Q.—They need not go any distance for that purpose ? A.—Any one who wishes 
can bring his provisions, and coffee, tea or milk is provided for them in a room 
up stairs. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—As an inducement to take their meals there with them? A.—There is a 
committee appointed from themselves and we furnish them with a room and a gas 
stove, and they buy their own tea and coffee and they make a nominal charge to pay 
themselves. We furnish them with the room. They have one room for their meals 
and another for a sitting room or reading room. They can spend one hour there, or 
they can take a walk outside, if they so desire, at the dinner hour. 


By Mr. Heaxzs :— 
Q.—Have you many applications for young children to go to work ? A.—Rarely, 
unless they are accompanied by their parents. 


Q.—Not many of those come under your notice, I suppose? A.—No ; I do not 
remember of any now. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Is there a disposition to keep the children away from work as long as pos- 
sible? A.—Yes ; if circumstances will allow it. Their disposition is to have them 
attend school, and we always recommend the parents to keep them at school as long 
as possible. Sometimes we find a woman comes and makes application to have one 
of her children taken into our establishment on account of having a drunken husband, 
or some thing of the kind, or under some such circumstances. 


Epwarp Gurney, Toronto, called and sworn. 
By Mr. HeakEs :— 
Q.—You are in the foundry business ? A.—Yes. 
Q.—What class of foundry work do you do? A.—Stoves, and all kinds of heat- 
ing and cooking goods. 


Q.—How many men do you employ in your place of business ? A.—In Hamil- 
ton and Toronto I should think in the neighborhood of 400. 
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~ Q.—Can you tell us what are the earnings of a moulder on stove-work per week? 
A.—I think the average rate on piece-work would be $2.50 a day, and on day work 
the regular rate is fixed at $2.40. 

Q.—How constantly are the men engaged during the year ? A,—Well, in our 
business they run from about 260 to 270 days ; that is, unless there is a lock-out or 
strike, or an exceptionally bad year, or anything of that kind. I think, taking last 
year’, a man working as steadily as he might would make about 270 days. 


Q.—Then they make on an average about forty-five weeks in the year ? A.—I have 
not any figures before me, but I anticipated that question might be asked, and I 
looked it up before I left. 

Q.—Earning about $14 or $15 a week? A.—Yes. 

Q.—It is not possible to spread the work over the whole year ? A.—No; it 
would be quite impossible. At least a month has to be taken up in taking stock and 
in making repairs to machinery, and things of that kind. That takes a month under 
the best of circumstances. Then there are great changes in designs and patterns, 
and those goods have to have a certain amount of work done on them before they 
can be put in the sand or begun to be manufactured. Of late years the demand for 
our goods has been so great that we have run to the limit here in Toronto; in 
Hamilton we have not run quite so fully. 

Q.—Have you ever calculated what the average earnings per day through the 
whole year of a moulder would be ? A.—Yes; it was on that basis I gave you the 
figures already. | 

| Q.—I mean spread out through the whole year? A.—I could not say. It 
would be easily figured. 

Q.—Do you know that moulders calculate that under the present rate of wages 
and present system of employment they cannot earn more than $1.40 per day 
throughout the whole year? A.—Well, I think those are exceptional cases and 
exceptional foundries. Some foundries do not run as fully as others. Ido not think 
you have got the best—I think, perhaps, you have the worst—statement of the case 
as you represent it now. I could very easily, if the Commission desired, give you 
something specific on that. If I had known what questions would be asked I might 
have been more fully prepared, but anything I cannot answer now I will give you 
afterwards. 

Q.—I would like to have the figures, if possible. Weare aiming, not at individual 
figures, but the general conditions ? A.—It is certainly to the interest of everybody 
that you should get at the facts. Ifyou will delegate some one to come to my office 
I will give him those figures, or if you will put down any questions you want 
answered I will give you an answer in writing. 

Q.—You think it is not possible to spread out the work and keep men employed 
the whole year ? A.—No,; I do not think so. 

Q.—Do employers in the foundry business take into consideration how those 
men live the balance of the year? A.—Well, that depends a good deal on the 
disposition of the man. They are a good deal like you and me and the rest of us; 
most of us think chiefly of ourselves. I have heard men say they have run a foundry 
through the winter when they could not see where the output was to come from. | 
have known such eases, and I think they are more common than most working- 
men believe. 

Q.—Do you think if more constant employment were given to the men there 
would be less irritationamongst them? A.—Well, I presume men fully employed 
would have less chance of grumbling; I think it almost goes without saying, but Ido 
not think it is practicable to run a business such as ours continuously throughout the 
year. In meeting members of one of the trades employed in our business, they 
admitted themselves that our place here ran as fully as any one could expect. Now 
there are foundries in our line that have what is called only a fall business. Their 
business is in stoves and heating goods and it.is impossible for them to run as fully 
as we do. , 
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Q.—Have you ever considered the advisability of providing wash-rooms for 
moulders? A.—Yes; I did it once. 

Q.—Did they take advantage of it? A.—No, sir. 

Q.—If the men were to ask you to do it again, would you be willing to do so? 
A.—Well, I always feel like meeting them in a thing of that kind, but my experience 
was so disastrous that I lost faith in that sort of thing, andI registered a mighty oath 
I never would do any such foolishness as that again. When I built the present 
foundry I built a room (against the opinion of my father, who had more knowledge 
of such things than I), so that the men might have a place to wash in. I fitted it up 
with warm and cold water and everything of that kind. The men would not go 
there ; they washed in the pots in the foundry, as they always had done, and as their. 
fathers did before them, I got well laughed at, and by none more so than by the men, 

Q.—Do you take many apprentices? A.—Well, in different departments we 
take more than in others. Our foundry is a union shop, so far as moulders are 
concerned, and I think they allow one apprentice for seven journeymen and one for 
the shop, and I think, asa rule, we keep pretty well up to that. In other departments 
journeymen are not so numerous, and we put in more apprentices than in the 
moulding-room. 

Q.—Are those boys regularly indentured as apprentices? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you consider the indenture system the best system? A.—There is no 
well defined law on the subject of indentures, or else the law is not well understood, 
as I have never been able yet to get an indenture drawn so but what some lawyer 
would say it was good for nothing. I think it is very desirable that apprentices should 
be indentured, and so bound to be held to the end of their term, and punished for 
leaving their employment—for this reason: if a man goes into a moulding room 
and works for a year he will learn to make one thing; he goes out without being a 
tradesman at all and hires out to make that one thing. The consequence is that 
first-class tradesmen are not turned out now, notably in the United States, where 
there are no such tradesmen as we used to receive from England fifteen or twenty 
years ago, who could do anything in their own line. We got a class of men from 
the old country who, aside from a little attrition, are better than those of the 
United States and this country. They are generally much better than those from 
the United States. Gurney moulding apprentices will get a position in the western 
States sooner almost than any other man, because we try to teach them for the four 
years and give them a large experience in their trade. 

Q.—Do you think the deterioration of the workingman is due to the apprentice 
system? A.—I think they are not careful enough, and I think bosses and men have 
been mutually to blame for it. One trouble has been, where strikes have occurred a 
shopful of half-moulders has been created; the boss has insisted on their being kept 
on and they have been taken into the union, and so a lot of inferior workmen has 
resulted. 

Q.—It is not to the interest of employers to keep those half-workmen about 
them? A.—Well, you have to take what is going. 

Q—You prefer to have skilled men? A.—Yes. 

Q.—There are cases where employers have forced a union to take those men in? 
A.—You can put it whatever way you like. You would likely put it one way; I 
would likely put it the other. 

Q.—In matters of dispute between moulders and employers, what is the best 
method of settling them? A.—I do not know. , 

Q.—Would it not be a good thing if an impartial board of arbitrators were 
appointed to arbitrate in matters of this kind? A—If you could show how the 
parties could be bound. 

Q.—You think the difficulty would not be so much in coming to an agreement 
as in compelling the parties to keep that agreement? Have you ever tried that 
plan with your men? A.—Never; but I have suggested it. Last year we hada 
difficulty, into which I drifted here in connection with the Hamilton concern; [ 
proposed arbitration, but the men would not consent to it at all. 
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| Q.—Do you know that many of the moulders in this city own their own houses ? 
A—I do not think so; and right here, if it is admissible, I would remark that I 
te there are a certain number of workingmen who do not want to own their own 
jOuseS, 
( Q.—Can you give us any reason for that? A.—TI have done this—I have gone 
to a man, who is now working for me, and have suggested to him the desirability of 
his owning his own house. I have said: “You are getting $2 a day and I propose 
‘to give you $2.75 a day. I will give it to you in cash if you like, or if you will leave 
the 75 cents a day in my hands I will apply it towards the payment of a lot, and 
build a house, and I will keep on applying it until the house is paid for. I will build 
‘it as cheap as I can, and I can build it cheaper than you can. I will put the money 
into the house and I will give you my written guarantee that if you die your 
family shall have the house.” I did that because when 1 was working on the floor of 
the shop this man was one of my chums. He was willing to take the 75 cents a day, 
‘but not to buy a house. That shows that there is this one difficulty which you 
cannot legislate out of the way. It looks to me that some men are s0 constituted 
that they prefer present advantages. I want to say, moreover, that this man had 
been working only as the shop ran—about 270 days in the year. I agreed that he 
should have 312 days employment at those wages, so there would be the difference 
between 270 days at $2 a day and 312 at $2 in his favor; he would have that for 
himself. I was to keep 75 cents a day for this specific purpose, but after taking the 
offer home and consulting his wife, he concluded he would rather have the present 
advantage of the money; and he has had it ever since. Now, if I had given him a 
house he would not have kept it. 
__  Q—Do you think that is a general feeling amongst workingmen? A.—Yes; for 
the simple reason that they have not got houses. I have men working for me who 
have had no better wages than those I refer to, who have not had as good wages, 
and whose families are as large as theirs, who have one, two, three, or four houses, 
and tenants for them all. There has been as much against them as against some of 
the others who have none. 


_ Q.—Did they acquire that property out of their earnings as moulders? A.— 
‘Yes ; out of their earnings, but not as moulders. 

7 Q.—Would they be as constantly employed as moulders? A.—No. 

4 Q.—Do you employ them as pattern-makers? A.—Yes; to some extent. 

i, 4 Q.—What would be the earnings of a pattern-maker? A From $2.25 to $2.75 
a day. | 


_  Q.—Do they get any more constant employment than moulders? A.—Yes; I 
think they do. I may say, with reference to the remark I made a few minutes ago, 
if the man who was working for me had been willing to take the house, we would 
have had to arrange things with him so as to always keep him employed as you 
always can ina large establisment like ours; when you cannot employ him at his 
trade you can at something else, and this had its effect with the man I refer to. I 
have known two or three such instances where men have gathered considerable 
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Property about them out of wages which might have been earned by moulders. 
By Mr. McLuan :— 


.—Have stove manufacturers an organization? A.—Yes. 
Is it secret? Do they let the public in? A.—No. 

.—Are there any fines in connection with it? A.—Yes. 
.—Do they strike a rate of prices for stoves? A.—Yes. 
Q.—And any body selling under that price is fined? A.—Yes. 
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By Mr. CiarKxeE :— 
-—You have a branch establishment in Boston? A.—Yes. 
.—How do wages compare in Boston with those in Toronto and Hamilton ? 
A.—Ii think, considering the work done, taking it by the day and rate of living, the 
Wages paid here are higher. 
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By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q.—How long has your business been established here? A.—The business I 
am running here had its foundation about fifteen years ago, It was run first by 
Spencer, then by McGee, and I took hold of it twenty years ago. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Can you tell us the nature of the last difficulty you had with your 
employés? A.—They asked for an increase of wages in Hamilton. They came to 
me first here in Toronto, and asked for an increase. I had, from year to year, been 
making wages for the Province, and the Hamilton people protested that I should 
consult them, so I went to Hamilton and consulted them. We went into the 
question of figures, and found that the increase could not take place without a 
corresponding increase in the price of goods, and the market did not seem as if it 
would stand that. I came back and told the men here, and they withdrew from the 
arrangement. The men in Hamilton made the same demand, and struck, but I 
closed down here until the trouble was settled there. ; 

Q.—When that was arranged and the men withdrew their demands in Toronto, 
to settle the strike in Hamilton you closed down in Toronto, without any fault of 
the men? A.—Yes; without any fault of the men, 

Q.—How was it settled? A.—The men first asked for a 10 per cent. advance, 
and subsequently 5 per cent. was proposed to them. Finally, it was settled on the 
basis of 5 per cent. advance, the 5 per cent. to go on in February or March next. 

- Q—It was settled amicably between the foreman and the men? A.—Yes; I 
think so. The feeling is as good as ever it was. 

Q.—Was there any expectation that more steady employment would be given? 
A.—Yes; that was the expectation; and I think bosses were disposed to meet it as 
far as they could. You must remember that this thing is entirely outside of the 
control of these bosses in Hamilton. An employer of labor is making a certain line 
of goods; he makes it right through the season, and‘at the same time he knows he is 
never going to make another of that line—he knows that its day is done. Now, an 
American firm is making the patterns for those goods. We do not make patterns to 
any extent in the stove line. He has had the convenience of the American firm. 
He may be a party to the whole thing in manufacturing them, but he must at least 
wait until the goods are ready. From the time they pass out of the hands of the 
wood pattern-maker to the iron pattern-maker’s hands here it is a question of weeks. 
A foundry cannot be started and run properly until a certain reasonable portion of 
outfit is ready; he must wait until it is ready before he can start. I talked that 
matter up with the Moulders’ Union in Hamilton. They understand the whole 
situation, and know that the whole thing is completely beyond the control of the 
manufacturer. q 

Q.—What is the rate of wages in comparison with what it was ten years ago? 
A.—I think wages have considerably advanced since that time, but I could give you 
that as a matter of fact, if desired. | 

Q.—lIs there anything in the nature of a combine between manufacturers of the 
United States and those of the Dominion? A.—Not to my knowledge; and I think 
I have as full knowledge of that as any one. With reference to the Association of 
Tron Founders in this country, I may say that that institution has been in existence 
twenty-five years, and the purpose of it is to enable iron founders to meet and talk 
over and determine questions of cost. The institution was founded by my father 
years ago, and has made prices for the Dominion for the last twenty-five years. 
There are a great many people in business who make failures simply because they 
do not understand these questions of cost. I will give you an example of that kind 
with regard to the question of power. A discussion arose at one of our meetings as. 
to the cost of power, and different gentlemen stated their views and put forward 
figures about it. One gentleman objected to the item, and said: ‘We have to hav 
an engine any way;” showing that a great many people do not consider questions of 
cost. Well, competition became very keen, and many years ago the idea was 
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conceived of getting people together so as to discuss these questions of cost. Having 
arrived at the cost price of goods, the association then takes the lowest rate of 
advance that any man in the room wants as the basis of prices; and, having reached 
that result, they put fines on, just as the Moulders’ Union does. 

By Mr. HeaKkes :— 
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_ _ Q.—I suppose you consider yourselves a sort of trade union? A.—Yes; I do; 
and as perfectly legitimate. 
| By Mr. McLean :— 


: Q.—If a retail dealer in stoves buys stoves from any one who is not a member of 
your association, will your association sell stoves to him? A.—Certainly. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 
— Q—Will you sell stoves to any body who you thought was wholesale? A.—Well 
-Ican imagine such a state of affairs coming about. 
~  Q—For instance, would you sell stoves to Mr. Boyd and Mr. Butterworth ? 
A—Certainly. 

_ _Q.—Any one paying the price? A.—Yes. It sometimes happens that one man 
will have control of a line of goods in a town, in which case he would not sell to his 
“competitors, but there is no agreement to prevent me doing so. Our goods are sold 
to any one. Nothing in the association causes us to refuse to sell our goods to 
_ any one. 

: By Mr. McLuan :— 

Me Q.—Have stove manufacturers and foundry men two separate organizations ? 
» A.—Yes. 

_ Q—tThe stove manufacturers have one and the foundry men have another? 

pa——L understood you to say stove manufacturer and stove seller. 

i Q.—No; manufacturer and foundryman? A.—In the association to which I 
refer they are all stove founders. ; 
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‘ By Mr. CLARKE :— 
| Q-—Is the demand increasing all the time for nickel finished-goods? A.—I 
rather think it is. 
| By Mr. Huaxes :— 
__ Q.—People are looking for higher class goods? A.—Yes; it would have been 
‘impossible twenty years ago to sell to rich people the stoves we are selling to-day 
“toworkingmen. Well, perhaps that is exaggerated, but thirty-five years ago the 
“stoves we are selling to working people to-day would not have sold to people worth 
$75,000 and $150,000. 

By Mr. CuarKE :— 
i Q.—Do you think the laboring classes are in a better condition to-day than they 
‘were thirty years ago? A.—Yes. 
a Q.—More luxurious? A.—Yes. 
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By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

~—- Q.—Do you think a dollar has as great purchasing power as it had then? -A.—I 
think it has more. Of course, it is a matter of statistics, but so far as I have thought 
of it, I think a dollar is very much more powerful now. 

~  Q—There is. not much importing of goods in your line of’ business ¢ A.—No; 
not much. ; 

| Q.—Is that because of the increased demand for the home manufactured article ? 
A.—Yes. I may say that since the American war there has not been any considerable 
quantity of American goods brought into this market. The American war gave Us. 
control of this market, and the tariffs we have had from time to time have been 
sufficient to keep us in control of the market for stoves, though there are other 
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lines of iron goods, such as steam-fittings, which depend almost entirely on the tariff, 
We could not hold plumbers’ goods, for instance, against American competition. 
By Mr, CrarKe :— 

Q.—Is your coal all foreign? A.—Yes. | 

Q.—Why do you not use Nova Scotia coal? A.—I do not know a coal man 
who ever came to ask for prices. et wd: 

Q.—They cannot compete? A.—I know nothing about it, except what I read 
in the newspapers. 

Q.— Does that remark apply to iron? A..—We are tising a large proportion of 
Canadian iron. It is better iron to start with, and being better and fully as cheap, 
a man can be patriotic at a low ‘price. 

Q.—lIs that Londonderry iron? A.—Yes. 


Joun Hewirt, Rating Clerk in the City Waterworks, Toronto, called and 
sworn. : 


By Mr. Hraxes :— 


Q.—You have paid considerable attention to matters affecting the workingmen of 
Toronto, I believe? A.—I have. 

Q.— Looking back over your experience, how does the condition of the working- 
men compare with their condition, say fifteen or twenty years ago? A.—If you take 
it on the basis of intellectual advancement, I believe there has been a marked 
improvement, but in regard to the material condition of the workingmen I cannot 
see any improvement; I think their material condition is rather more stringent than 
it was years gone by. 

Q.—Can you give any reason how it occurs that while the workingmen have 
gone forward in their intellectual capacity their condition has not advanced 
materially? A.—I believe the reasons rest nearly altogether upon the economical 
laws that rule civilized society. We find one of the most notable features of the 
advance of civilization, especially in new countries, is to centralize and monopolize, 
and centralization and monopolization ae always antagonistic to the interests of the 
working classes, and will continue to be so. 

Q.—Could you point out what direction some of those causes have taken, and 
what their effects have been? A.—Of course, the great questions that affect labor 
may be taken on two basic conditions—wealth and monopoly in land. Of course, 
we have not felt this as severely here, as it has been felt in the old country; but 


there is one thing certain, and that is, that if the conditions that have produced | 


monopolies in land in the old countries continue to exist here they are going to 
produce the same results. Then I consider the accumulating of money is altogether 
too great. Money is the great distributor, and I think that without going into any 
very deep reasoning we must come to the conclusion that the portion of the products 
of labor that goes to capital and land is altogether controlled by the power of money 
to accumulate, and I think in that one particular the work of legislation should be 
brought to bear in the interests of the working classes, because money is altogether 
a legal creation, its legal powers to represent measures and exchange values, and 
accumulate by interest. If you take the condition of things, even in the most 
favored Province of the Dominion—and I happen to have considered, when my time 
was less occupied than it is now, many of these questions that are now under the 
consideration of the Commission, and I gave some thought to this question parti- 
cularly—it will be found that our material wealth in the Province of Ontario, after 
deducting expenses of living, has increased at the rate of less than 3 per cent. per 
annum. In order to produce that result the united efforts of capital and labor have 


been put forth, and yet it has been less than 3 per cent., and yet at that very time we © 


were paying for one of the factors, a factor that did not do the work, 6, 7, 8, 10 or 
12 per cent. The simple result was that labor had to live, and to give 3, 4,5 or 6 
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| per cent. of the portion that ought to have gone to labor to those that held 
the money. Consequently, you have centralization of wealth, and you cannot 
have it otherwise so long as that condition of things exists. 

; Q.—Taking into consideration the amount of money that is created. by labor 
and the amount that is represented by capital and manufactures, do you think that 

the working people obtain a fair share of that creation? A. —No; Ido not; and in 
a less degree the same remark may be applied to the manufactures in some cases. 

. Q. ear say, taking into consideration the amount of capital represented by manu- 

factures and the amount represented by the earnings of the work people do you think 

'y work people get their share of the profit? A.—No. 

i Q.—This is more apparent in some cases than in others, I suppose?. A.—Yes. 
f Q.—Where do you consider the balance of this production goes? A.—It goes to 
those who hold the capital. There are certain financial centres; we have one here, 
and we are not sorry to have it here, so long as this condition of things exists. 
loronto as a financial centre furnishes money for industries not only in the city but 
‘throughout the Province. 

Q.—lIf the producer and consumer were drawn closer together, so that the con- 
sumer would receive a larger share of the benefit, would not a larger proportion be 
i. ived by the workingman’s labor? A.—My opinion is this, and always has been, 
that the producer ought to have a share with the manufacturer in the production, and 
ae contend it would be better for the manufactur er, and infinitely better for the pro- 
ducer, if this were the case. Ifyou could unite their inter ests, so as to give the pro- 
Biicor or the laborer a certain amount or proportion of the profits, it. would be bene- 
ficial to all concerned. 
__- Q.—Have you ever thought it possible to introduce into manufactories a scheme 
for the distribution of the pr ofits, so as to obviate the middlemen? A.—I believe such 
a condition of things will come, and it has come in a small way in some places already. 
Of course, we have instances in the old country, and we have some instances in this 
country, where that condition of things has existed to the mutual advantage of all 
"concer ned, 

4 Q.—Have you any knowledge of the difference between the cost of manufacture 
and the cost of distribution? A.—You can take it.in any line of staple goods, and 
you will find it running from 25 to 33 per cent. 
~Q.—Do you know what the proportion of profits of capital and labor will be in 
he production, less the amount that goes to the trader? A.—No; | could not give 
you anything definite on that line. Of course, the capitalist, or so-called capitalist, 
who is a manufacturer, is very often a middleman, and on account of being a middle- 
man is tightly squeezed between the man who controls the capital and the man who 
_ produces—he is bullied by the man who holds the money. Very often when we think 
a manufacturer is squeezing his employés very hardly, he is being squeezed harder 
the man whose capital he is using. 

_ Q.—Can the principle of co-operation be successful in manufactur ing? A.—We 
are growing up that way. You want a plan of technical education for your people, 

and coupled with that a sterling morality, and if you arrive at that point I feel quite 
satisfied that co-operation will not only be practicable but that it will be the solution 
of a great many questions that now trouble the working classes. 

Q.—Co-operation in manufactures would, toa large extent, remove the restlessness 
of the working classes, would it not? <A. —It would. altovether remove it if they con- 
trolled their own capital. It would give them an opportunity of par ticipating fully 
in the product of their own labor. 

; Q.—You spoke just now of technical education; what kind of technical 
Be cation do you think would be for the benefit of the mass of the people? A.—I 
have very defined views on that subject. I think it is the duty of the State to establish, 
as it has in a measure established, a common system of education for the people. The 
education ought to be thorough, not only in a literary sense but in a technical sense; 
we want the children of the State to grow up. possessed not. only of head knowledge 
 ¢ of hand knowledge, and they should obtain all the education they possibly can 
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obtain. But our present school system is turning out a class of men of very little 
use to society ; their education has been neglected in other respects, either at home 
or at school. ‘ 

Q.—At what period of life would you have technical education commence ? 
A.—I think it ought to commence at ten or twelve years of age. 

Q.—And carry it on until when? A.—Until the time to leave school arrives, and 
when a pupil reaches the age of seventeen or eighteen he should be at home so far as 
regards possessing the theory, and a certain amount of practical knowledge in general 
mechanics and general work. 

Q.—What effect do you think this technical education would have on mechanics ? 
A.—I think it would have a most beneficial effect. 

Q.—You heard what the previous witness said just now about workmen deterio- 
rating; do you think that is true in regard to mechanics at other trades as well as 
moulders? A.—Yes; I believe mechanics generally are deteriorating, and that fact 
you can trace to the causes mentioned by the previous witness. You find that all 
businesses are growing into great monopolies. It pays monopolies to run their 
men in certain lines—for example, to keep a certain number of men on stove-plate 
moulding or on certain classes of work, and this system is pursued in other trades in 
a similar way. In fact, they run the men on particular lines of work. Take the boot 
trade, for instance: one man works on heels during all his life, and if he got out of 
employment he could only take a situation in that particular branch, and never at 
any thing else. 

Q.—How would you counteract that evil that is growing in society? A.—It is 
a very difficult question to deal with, but it will be dealt with, and I feel satisfied that 
monopolies will become so oppressive in the not distant future that the masses will 


| rise up and wipe them out. 


Q.—How would you counteract the evil effects of the present system of skilled 
labor—how would you counteract the deterioration of skilled workmen ? A.—Where 
aman is a skilled workman you cannot say he is deteriorated ; it is only in conse- 
quence of the imperfect training they are getting in the large monopoly concerns 
that such is the case. In my business I could do anything from cutting down and 
getting out the timber to making it up. In that trade now we have men who can do 
only one particular line of work. If there was not an opening in that particular 


| line, he would have to throw himself on the charity of the world, as he would not be 


much good at ordinary labor, and the result is that such men become dishonest. They, 
perhaps, take to drink and wind up in the central prison. 

Q—Would a comprehensive system of apprenticeship to any extent counter- 
act it? A.—I believe stringent legislation in regard to apprentices would have a very 
beneficial effect. You could compel employers to give those young people who trust 
their future to their hands a thorough training in all branches of the business, 
and I consider that would be most advantageous for the future of mechanics in this 
country. - 

Q.—You consider, then, that the comprehensive system of apprenticeship and_ 
technical education would remove, to a great extent, the present disability of our work- 
ingmen ? A.—What I mean to say is this: if a man goes and learns to be a moulder 
it is in the interest of society to see that he becomes a moulder, and that he becomes 
a competent man in his trade in all lines that are included in the term moulding. The 
same remark applies to carpentering and other trades, : 

Q.—Do you know anything of the subject of convict labor? A.—Yes; I have 
taken quite an interest in that subject. Convict labor, I believe, should be employed 
as far as possible so as not to compete with any honest industry outside. I admit 
that you must find employment for your convicts in some lines. It would be an out- 
rage upon the citizens at large to allow the convicts to be idle in prison, but care 
should be taken that their wares should not be thrown upon the market, except at the 
market prices. 

Q.—Who should employ this prison labor? A.—TI believe the State should 
employ it. Ben | 
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K Q.—And be directly responsible for the effects? A.—Yes; I believe the State 
should employ the labor, and it should manufacture for the State the supplies neces- 
sary. If there is a surplus of products it ought to be disposed of with the least possible 
‘injury to competing industries in the same line outside. But I think if the State 
employed the prison labor at its disposal for the production of such articles as the State 
requires they would relieve the consumers very largely of all the products of the 
prisons of the country. . 

é —Do you think it is possible for the Government to manufacture by convict 
labor all the supplies needed in prisons, asylums and such institutions? A.—It is 
‘possible to produce those articles under the convict system, and I feel satisfied that 
ie competent managers in the different branches those goods could be produced in 
the prisons. | 

i Q.—Do you think that the experiment of producing everything needed in those 
eons, such, for example, as clothing, boots and shoes, and everything of that 
kind, ought to be attempted by the Government, even at a loss? A.—Yes; because if 
‘the commonwealth had to make up the deficiency it would not be so large, and it 
would bear more gently on healthy competition outside. The central prison has 
“killed the broom trade in this city, and those engaged in that particular business 
have to bear the whole brunt of it. That is a loss to that portion of the community, 
and it is the poorer classes of the community that have to bear the loss. It would be 
better, therefore, if the loss were made up by being spread over the whole body otf 
_the people. 
4 By Mr. Carson :-— 
a Q.—Could not that labor be employed in making tents and tent-poles used by 
our militia ? A.—Yes; that could be done. 

q Q,—Are you aware of the quantity of such goods imported for the militia last 
Vyear? A—No. 

» Q—Would you be surprised that $20,000 worth were imported last year? A.— 
That could be made in our prison even at a loss if necessary. 

B Q.—Could tents for which last year the Government spent $180,000 be success- 
fully manufactured in the prisons? A.—I have no doubt about it. 

4 By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— . 

' Q.—Have you noticed during the past fifteen years any improvement in the labor 
_ classes through the direct influence of organized labor? A.—Yes; I have always 
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- considered that organized labor, although any direct pecuniary advantage that may 
arise from it may be very problematical, has the effect of bringing the men into better 
~ relations with each other by means of the association. 
‘ Q.—Has it any tendency to improve the moral character of the men? A.—Yes; 
_ it has agood tendency on the moral character of the workmen; it has invariably a good 
_ tendency, so far as my experience has gone. 
~  Q.—Do you think a man working long hours and employed on hard work has a 
greater temptation to use intoxicating liquor than a man who does not work such 
long hours ? A—Most decidedly so. I desire to say here, in addition to my first 
statement in regard to centralization and monopoly, that the question of short hours 
is an important question to-day. We are suffering to-day, not from any stringency, or 
from any want of anything in the line of protection. We are suffering right along 


, 
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_ the line, and have been since I have ever been connected with labor, on the surface, 


‘ and the effect is that we have increased the facilities of production year by year, and 
_ I consider that the adoption of the eight-hour system would very largely remove the 
grievances that now exist in the ranks of labor. Iam, moreover, further convinced 
that even with eight hours’ labor we can produce a surplus, and that is one of the 


y ways, I feel that labor can participate in some of the products it produces. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 
an —Has not the introduction of machinery cheapened production to such an 
_ extent that the hours of labor might be profitably shortened? A.—Certainly, and 
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that. the hours of labor might be shortened every time you simplify production. To 
illustrate this point let me give an example: Here is a line of business requiring a 
given amount of labor; some genius introduces a machine into that particular 
business that does the work of twenty men with ten men. There are those ten men: 
in that business crowded out by that machine, and they have to go and glut the 
supply in some other trade, and yet they do not at all participate in the simplification 
of the production in their line, simply because the hours of labor continue the same 
while the amount of*manual labor required to produce the same results has been 
diminished by one-half. 
|. Q.—Then you think the working people have not. derived the benefit from the 
introduction of machinery that they should have done? A.—I think they have not. 


By Mr. Armstrone :— 


Q.—Do you think the purchasing power of a dollar to-day is as great as it was 
ten years ago? A.—I believe it is—or even greater, insome lines. I think with the 
very abundant harvest we have had this year that provisions and other products 
are cheaper perhaps than they were ten years ago. But you might put the question 
in another way. Is the power of the working classes to purchase those necessaries 


as great as it, was ten years ago? I believe itis not. I believe the volume of 


employment given for the production of certain results has very greatly decreased 
in the manual labor line, and if you have an offer. of cheap provisions for $1, and you 
have not $1 with which to buy them, it would be no advantage. 


By Mr. Heakes :— 


Q.—Do you think employment was more constant for laboring men ten or fifteen 
years ago than itis now? A.—Ido. If the same conditions continue for ten years 
more I think that employment is more constant now than it will be at that time. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—When did the price of labor increase? about what year? A.—I do not 


know that the prices of labor have increased. 
Q. 
know. In my particular line I can give you the particulars, 
Q.—I am speaking generally ? A.—I think there has been an increase in wages. 
Q.—Let us begin at the beginning of the century, 1800. What were the rates 
of wages then as compared with the rates now ? A.—They were very much legs. 
The simpler mode of living of the working classes needed very much less. 
Q.—Where a man earns $1 to-day, what would he have received at that time ? 
A.—I do not know; I have not considered that. At that time the purchasing power 
of money was greater. 


Q.—I am asking you, have you noticed in the beginning of the century, say 


1800, what a man who is getting $1 a day, would have then received? ‘“A.—I 
suppose not more than half of it, perhaps. But we would not wish to place working- 
men to-day in the same position. 


By Mr. Hzaxes :— 


Q.—How long ago is it since workingmen were permitted to join in trades unions?’ 


A.—Since 1872. We had arrests here in E872. 


Q.—Do you know when the conspiracy laws were repealed in Great Britain ? 


A.—Prior to that. 
Q.—How long ago; tell us within a few years? A.—May be two, or three, or 
four years. In 1872 we simply adopted the law then in existence in England. 


Q.—What was the condition of workingmen under the old conspiracy laws ? 


A.—They could not combine. 
Q.—Suppose they united with a view to increasing their wages, what would be 


Is it the same as it was twenty, thirty or forty years ago? A—TI do not 


the etfect under the conspiracy laws? A.—The effect would be as it here, that they | 


would be arrested and taken down to prison, 
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i Q.—Is it not a matter of fact that many men were placed in prison ? A.—In 
_ that particular case to which I refer, we had a number in prison here. 
| Q.—Previous to the repeal of the conspiracy laws in Great Britain, is it not a 
ey. as of fact that many people were imprisoned for participating in trade movements ? 
 A.—Yes. 

| Q.—After the repeal of the conspiracy laws, did not workingmen obtain an 

increase in wages? A.—Yes; there has been a very steady increase since. 

, Q.—It was after their freedom was given them that they were able to get the 
_ increase of pay? A.—Yes. 

: @.—Do you think the improvement in the condition of the working people goes 
_ much farther back than the repeal of the conspiracy laws in England? A.—I think 
_ all through this century, from its commencement, there has been asteady and constant 
_ Improvement in the condition of the laboring masses, chiefly through persistency in 
_ organization, and the assertion of their inalienable right to meet together and consult 
_ their own interests. 
om Q.—Have you noticed that the improvement has been very marked since the 
_ repeal of those laws? A—Yes. In this city organization was commenced at that 
_ time, and I was active in promoting the establishment of the first Trades Assembly 
here, and I believe the first that ever existed in Canada. 
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| Aveust Eichuorm, Merchant and Manufacturer of Cigars, Toronto, called and 
sworn. 
By Mr. Heaxgs :— 


| Q.—Are there many men employed in the manufacture of cigars in Toronto ? 
 A.—Quite a few. 
Q.—What would be the average earnings of cigar-makerg in Toronto? A.— 

_ About $8 or $9 a week. 

? Q.—Do they work by the piece or day ? A.—Piece-work. 

Q.—Their earnings depend on their proficieney ? A.—yYes. 

_ Q.—How much per thousand are they paid? A.—The lowest we pay is $6.50. 

Q.— Do you employ any females? A.—Yes. 
F Q.—Do you consider their work is equal to that of men? AW—We pay them 
_ the same wages. 
he Q.— The class of goods they manufacture is as good as that made by men ? 
_A—Every bit. 
Q.—Are there many females employed ? A.—Not many here. 

Q.—Do they work in the same room as the men? A.—Yes. 

: Q.—Do you take many apprentices to the trade? A—lI have none. I have 
_ not had any for the last two or three years. 

" Q.—Are there many girls or boys employed in the cigar factories ? A—There 

_ are always a certain number employed to do inferior work, such as stripping tobacco. 
¥ Q.—At what age are they taken in? A.—It is according to the statutes of the 
country. Now they are not let in under a certain age. 

‘ Q.—Do these children come with the view of learning the trade? A.—No ; I do 
not think so. 

4 Q.—Have they an opportunity of learning the trade? A.—It depends on them- 
selves. If they are adapted to it, and behave as children should behave, very likely 
_ they are put on learning the trade if they wish. 

mM Q.—What wages do those earn? A.—From $1.50 to $3. 

Q.—tTake a boy or girl, how long would it be from the time they commence this 
inferior work before they are able to earn higher wages? A.—They would have to 
‘pass an apprenticeship of four years during that time. 

Q.—Suppose they begin at $1.50, how long would it be before they earn $3 ? 
A.—lt depends on themselves. 
A—20 
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Q.—Which class of labor do you prefer, male or female? A.—Well, I have not 
given that question any consideration. We find they are both equally good, and I 
do not think we have ever preferred one to the other, as long as they do their work 

roperly. / 
; MOL De you use the domestic tobacco for manufacturing cigars? A.—No. 

Q.—Do you know whether tobacco can be grown in Ontario fit for cigar-making ? 
A.—I have not a doubt of it. It all depends on the quality, on the seeds, and on the 
soil where it is raised. 

Q.—You have never made experiments with that domestic tobacco? A.—There 
is simply none in the market. . 

Q.—Is it raised in any part of Ontario to any extent? A.—Yes, I think about 
Chatham and that neighborhood it is raised. 

Q.—In the manufacture of cigars you have a good deal of waste? A.—Quite a 
quantity. 

Q.—What becomes of it ? A.—It is generally shipped to Europe. 

Q.—Do you ship any to Quebec ? A‘—No. 

Q.—Do you know if there are any cigars manufactured in Toronto in private 
houses ? A.—None that I know of. 

Q.—Are separate conveniences provided for your male and female operators ? 
"A.—Yes. 

Q.—Can a woman make as many cigars ina day as a man? A.—Yes; every 
bit. 

Q.—Where do you find your principal market ? A.—We find the principal 
market in the cities at present. In Scott Act counties there is no market at all. 

Q.—The Scott Act does not agree with cigar-making ? A.—No; there is no 
market at all, or very little, in Scott Act counties. 

Q.—Has the Scott Act had an appreciable effect on the cigar trade? A.—Yes ; 
considerable. The consumption in those counties has been reduced more than two- 
thirds. 

Q.—What class of cigars do you find are most saleable in cities ? A.—The bulk 
of them are those which retail at 5 cents each. 

Q.—How much a thousand can those be manufactured for ? A.—From $25 
to $33. 

Q.—Do you find any large demand for the better quality of cigars? A.—Yes ; 
it is just commencing now. It takes the old stock to be run out. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 
Q.—Do you employ union men in your establishment ? A.—Yes. 


Q.—Have you ever employed non-union men? A.—I never put that question 
to my hands. i 3 

Q—Do you not think union men are more reliable than non-union men? A,— 
No; Ido not. I do not find any difference. I never ask that question when men 
come to me for work. IfI have work I give it without asking whether they are 
union or not. Ifa man does his work properly it does not concern me whether is a 
union or non-union man. 

Q.—Have the cigars and boxes the blue label on them? A.—They have, I 
suppose. We have all union men in the shop. 


By Mr. HEAKES :— 


Q.—You have not had any difficulty ? A.—No ; not of late years. 
Q.—You do not make any difference between union and non-union men? A.— 
No; it would not be fair. One man has to make a living as well as another, and if — 
a non-union man comes in and they convince him it is better to join the union I have ‘ 
no objection. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 
Q.—Is it not an advantage to have the blue label ? A.—It is in the cities. 
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WituiAM Tuurston, Boot and Shoe-upper Nien geht er, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Heaxss :— 


Q.—lIs your place of business in Toronto? A,.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you employ many hands? A.—Fourteen in all, with my sons. 

Q.—You confine your business entirely to the manufacture of uppers ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What wages will the men earn in that class of work? A.—I pay one of my 
cutters $10.50 and another $9 a week. I have at present only two besides my sons. 

Q.—How many hours will they work in a week? A.—-Their hours are nine 
and a-half hours a day, and on Saturdays, in winter, from 7:30 to 4, and in summer 
from 7 a.m. to 12. 

Q.—This $10.50 a week, is that the earnings of a man working until 12 o’clock 
on Saturday? A.—Yes; that is what I pay them. They work nine and a-half hours 
a day, and from 7:30 to 4 on Saturdays in winter. 

Q.—Are there any women employed in your business? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What wages can they earn? A.—Some of them from $4 to $7 a weekx 
sometimes more is earned by those who are on piece-work. 

Q.—Do they work the same number of hours as the men? A.—No; they ee 
from 8 to 6, and from 8 to 4 on Saturdays in winter, and 8 to 12in the summer months. 

Q.—Do they work in the same room ? A—No. 

Q.—Separate rooms? A.—Well, it is all one room, but it is divided off. The men 
work at one end of the room and the women at the other. 

Q.—Separate conveniences? A.—No, sir. 

Q.—Do you not consider that using the same convenience has an immoral 
tendency? A.—No; not in my place, because we have a key, and no two could be 
there while the key is here. There could be only one there at a time. | 

Q.—Have you had any protests from people in your employ concerning these 
conveniences? A.—No. 

Q.—Do you take any young children to work? A.—No. 

Q.—Any apprentices? A.—No. 

Q.—What is chiefly the occupation of the women? A.—Running the sewing 
machines. 

Q.—Have you steam power? A.—No; I have a gas engine. 


By Mr. ARMstTRoNG :— 
Q.—Is $4 to $6 a week for young women operating sewing machines an average 


“wage in other shops? A.—The lowest I pay is $4, and sometimes the best hands, 


when we are busy, will earn as much as $8. It is gener aly from $4 to $6.50; Ido not 
think the average will be more than $6.50. 

Q.—Is there a regulation bill of prices among the shoemakers in Toronto ? 
A—I do not know anything about the shoemakers. I am nota shoemaker, and 
only supply the trade with uppers. 


P. Freysinea, Manufacturer and Importer of Corks, Toronto, called and sworn, 
By Mr. HEAKEs :— 


Q.—Where is your place of business? A.—On Queen street east, Toronto. 

Q.—How many hands do you employ in the manufacture of cor ks? A.—In the 
whole establishment there are twenty-five men. 

Q.—Do you manufacture all classes of corks ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you manufacture anything else besides corks ? A.—Yes ; we manufacture 
life-preservers—that is about the only thing additional. 
; Q.—Do you employ men, boys or oirls on your work? A.—Men, boys and girls. 

Q.—At what age do you take boys and girls? A.—I never take ‘them less than 
fourteen years, but I think I have one at thirteen. I always make it a point to ask 
the age of a boy or girl. 
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Q.—Do those boys or girls work machines? A,.—Yes; partially. 
Q.—What class of machines do they work on? A.—Those specially adapted to 
the business. | | 
Q.—A machine for punching corks out? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Do many of them get hurt in your shop? No; not very often. 
Q.—Have accidents occurred to those children? A.—I have no children. 
Q.—Do you consider a boy of thirteen a child? A.—I have only one; fourteen 
is our limit as to age. No accident has occurred, except cutting their fingers. 
Q.—Have the accidents been such as to cut their fingers off? A.—Not yet. 
Q.—What wages do those boys and girls earn? A.—There are no boys and 
girls who understand the business. If we take them on we have to teach them. 
When we take them on we give them $3 a week. We very seldom give $2.50. If 
we find them capable we keep them on, but we have a good deal of trouble in getting 
persons who are able to do the work. They work perhaps a year and then they get 
the notion to go away. We have some who have worked pretty steadily, however. 
As regards girls working on machines, I can take any girl of eleven or twelve and 
put her at the work, but I do not do so, but employ girls from eighteen up. 


Q.—How long does it take a boy or a girl to become proficient at the work ? A.— 
We use girls only for feeding machines; other girls are used on certain machines. 
Then I have men who have a little knowledge of the business and boys from sixteen 
to seventeen, who have learned their business and are working in my shop. If the 
boys are slow they will not stop inmy shop very long. 


Q.—What amount of money can a man earn? A.—Eleven dollars a week. 

@.—I suppose he has charge of the whole of the machines? A.—He has charge 
of his own machine. 

Q.—Do the boys and girls look after their own machinés? A.—My brother is 
superintendent of the establishment. The boys and girls are not capable of attending 
to their machines; it takes a practical man to do so. 

Q.—How many factories are there in Toronto? A.—One. 

Q.—Only your own establishment ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Are there many in Ontario? A.—There are two small cork mills, one in 
Hamilton and one in St. Catharines, but they have not the same capacity as I have 
in my establishment. There is a factory in Montreal. 

Q.—lIs the business increasing or decreasing ? A.—It does not increase. 

Q.—Can you give us any reason why it does notincrease? A.—I cannot. There 
are always some people who try to invent and substitute some article for corks. In 
one instance they succeeded so far as regards soda-water bottles, and they ruined my 
business entirely with soda-water manufacturers, at all events to the extent of 90 per 
cent. There is competition from the other side sometimes, and it is very keen at 

resent. 
4 Q.—Is there any duty on American corks? A.—Yes; but all our material is free. 

Q.—Is the duty not sufficient to protect the Canadian manufacturer ? A.—We 
are satisfied with it as itis. | 

Q.—You think you can compete successfully with the American manufacturers ? 
A.—Yes ; so long as business is done on a good business foundation, but ifthey come 
here and throw in surplus stock, which they sell for prices that will not pay for the 
cost of the goods, you cannot meet that competition. There are one or two large 
houses that have surplus stocks made up and which they get rid of here, and it does 
not take a great quantity of goods in our line of business to fill up the market. Some- 
times you can buy corks for 45 or 5 cents a gross, and you can fill up a great many 
places with $1,000 worth. Still, we do our best to keep the trade here. 


Q.—Is there much business done in the manufacture of life-preservers ? A— 
No ; very little. 

Q.—Do you manufacture the life-preservers, or do you supply them from makers? 
A.—We manufacture life-belts for the Government life-saving stations. We began 
to do so last year. We have furnished six or seven stations. 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Has the factory inspector been around at your place? A.—Yes; several 
times. 


Q.—Was he satisfied with what he saw there? A.—In every respect he was 
satisfied. 
By Mr. Armstrone :— 
Q.—Do you convert the cuttings of the cork into anything? A.—No; the refuse 
we burn. 
Q.—Do you sell the cuttings ? A—We did once, but it was so much trouble it 
did not pay ; we had to do so until we could build a large furnace in which to burn them. 


Q.—How long has your establishment been in Toronto? A.—We came here 
in 1875, but we commenced to manufacture in 1880 or 1881. 


4] . By Mr. Heaxzs :— 

Q.—Have you separate closets for boys and girls? A—We have closets for 
the girls, closets for the men and closets for the office. 
, By Mr. Armstrong :— 

Q.—Are the wages in your establishment paid weekly, fortnightly or monthly ? 
_ A.—They are paid every week. The girls work on piece-work commencing at half- 
_ past eight and working till dark. Some work until 12 o’clock; the boys do not 


_ work solong. They receive $7 per month for the work they do, but at first they 
_ are not worth anything. 
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Grorce VALiant, of Turner, Valiant & Co., Shoe Manufacturers, Toronto, called 
and sworn. 


By Mr. Armstrone :— 


Q.—How long have you been engaged in the business of shoe manufacturer ? 
A.—A little over five years. 
Q.—Do you employ many men in your establishment ? A.—We employ from 
thirty to forty, according to the season. 
Q.—Do you employ many men ? A.—Yes ; the hands are about equally divided 
into males and females. 
2 Q.—Have the operatives a bill? A.—There was talk of that at one time, but 
we fixed the difficulty more satisfactorily to the operatives in our own way. 
Q.—Will you tell us the wages ofa first-class operative on kid work? A.—lIt 
_ depends entirely on the ability of the operative. The wages will range for a good 
_ Operative from $5 to $8 a week ? 
: Q.—Do you employ many small girls ? A.—There are a few, say two or three, 
who assist the operatives. 
Q.—In what branch of the trade are the girls employed ? A.—Running sewing 
- machines altogether. 
Q.—An operative does not do the pasting? A.—No; a paster is not quite an 
Operator. 
Q.—Do the girls do the pasting ? A.—Yes; and the tacking. 
Q.—What wages do they earn? A.—They will earn probably $2 or-$3 a week. 
Q.—Is there a uniform bill between the factory men in ail the factories in 
_ Toronto? A—I do not know. I know we are paying what is called the union 
bill of wages to the men. ) 
4 Q.—Are there many boots coming up in stock from other Provinces? A.—Yes ; 
_ & great many are brought from the Maritime Provinces, that is, goods of special lines. 
_ ‘The finer goods are manufactured here, west. 
a, Q.—Are any goods imported from the other side of the line ? A—Yes ; very 
often goods are imported. 
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Q.—What kind of goods? A.—A grade of shoes not made on this side, owing 
to the inability of the manufacturers to buy the stock and pay the duty and compete 
with the Américan manufacturers, because the material used is all of a superior 
grade and comes from the other side, and on it 25 per cent. duty is charged. Under 
these conditions we cannot compete with the American manufacturer of those shoes, 
because they have the advantage in wages, and of course, they have a larger market. 

Q.—Is there any understanding between factory proprietors as regards prices ? 
A.—In what respect ? 

Q.—As regards the rate of wages to be paid or the prices at which the goods 
shall be sold? A.—Do you mean a combination of manufacturers ? 

Q.—Yes. A.—There may be, but we do not know it. 

Q.—Have you had any labor troubles in your establishment ? A.—No; not 
lately—never, I think, on account of wages; we had some trouble once, and that was 
on a question of the arrangement of the bill of wages, not on the amount paid. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


~Q—wWhat can a man running a sewing machine make? A.—We have not 

sufficient work on that machine to keep him employed. He works a machine and 
does other work. 

Q.—Do you employ lasters? A.—Yes; the amount they earn depends on the 
ability of the lasters. 

Q.—What do they make on an average ? A.—A. laster will earn from $9 to $10 
a week. 

Q.—In order to earn that sum, will they have to work ten hours a day ? A.—He 
can spend ten hours a day in earning $10 a week. 

Q.—Do you mean ten hours in the factory? A.—They work in the factory, 
‘but they do not work ten hours a day, as a rule. 

By Mr. Heakss :— 

Q.—What class of goods come free from Lower Canada? A.—Heavy and 
common goods. 

Q.—Can you manufacture shoes here to compete with them ? A.—No; wages 
are lower there. 

Q,—It that the only cause? A.—No; they have a market there, 

Q.—What is the difference, or can you tell us the difference in wages between 
Toronto and Montreal ? A.—I could not give it. _ 

Q.—You said just now the Americans had an advantage in wages in the 
manufacture of fine goods. Can you tell us the difference in wages between Toronto 
‘and, say, Boston? A.—Wages in Boston are not a uniform bill, neither is that the 


case here; it depends altogether on the arrangements of the manufacturers with the © 


men—that applies specially to a certain grade of work. 

Q.—If the wages in Boston were the same as in Toronto, could you manufacture 
that class of fine goods successfully? A.—I would not like to answer that question 
definitely, because in my opinion we have not the same class of workmen here, as a 
rule, that they have there—not the skilled workmen they have on the other side. 

Q—Do you take apprentices in your shop? A.—No. 

Q.—Is it necessary for a man to be a skilled workman to work at the boot and 
shoe trade. A.—Not by any means; no. 

Q.—Shoemaking is taught in the factories? A.—No; not in our factory. It is 
not taught in the factory, as a rule. 

Q.—Is factory work or the demand for factory-made boots and shoes on the 
increase? A.—Yes; I think it is. 

Q.—What class of goods are made by hand now? A.—That which is known by 
custom work only. They are made to order. 

Q.—Is there the same quantity of that work done now as there was ten or fifteen 


years ago? A.—No; I think not, owing to the introduction of a machine for making | 


a shoe similar to a custom-made shoe. 
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_ . Q.—Are the factories turning out a better class of work than they did ten years 
ago? A—Yes; I think they are, in Canada. 
Q.—Has that anything to do with the decreased demand for custom work? 
A.—No,; I think it is more owing to the machine I have just mentioned. 
n Raat you provide in your factory separate conveniences for men and women ? 
.—Yes. 
Q.—Do they work in separate rooms? A.—Yes. 
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a3 By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—What do you think is the proportion of custom-made shoes sold now as 
compared with factory-made ? A.—I do not know. 
Q.—Have you any idea? A.—I have not any idea of the whole product. 


By Mr. ArmstTRonG :— 

, Q.—Are there many machines in Canada on which royalties are paid? A.—We 

' have a number of them. 

" Q.—Where do they come from? A.—They come from the United States. 
Q.—Are there many machines on which the royalties have expired? A.—Not 

_ that I can call to mind. 

_ . Q.—wWhat is the difference, if there is any, between the prices paid in factories 

_ in Toronto and prices paid in Hamilton for similar classes of work? A.—I think there 

) is very little difference. 

- Q.—Which has the advantage, in your opinion? A.—I think Toronto has it. 
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JosEpH FirstsprooKk, Box Manufacturer, Toronto, called and sworn. 

By Mr. Heaxes :— 
Q.—Your factory isin Toronto? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Do you employ many men? A.—We average between eighty and ninety. 
Q.—Do you confine your business altogether to box-making? A.—No; we do 
some carpenter work and make some telegraph supplies. 


Q.—Do you employ any boys? A.—Yes; some. ; 

i, Q.—What work do boys principally have todo? A.—As arule, they take away 
from saws, feed our nailing machines, and do such work as that. . 

‘ Q.—How old would the boys be who take away from saws? A.—We have three 
_ boys between twelve and fourteen; the others are older. 

* Q.—Do boys between twelve and fourteen carry lumber from the saws? A.— 
_ No; they are working on nailing machines. 

h Q.—Does it require mach skill to be proficient in box-making? A.—WNo; Ido 


- not think it does. We changed our staff last May, and I think a month afterwards 
we were doing our work as successfully as with the old staff, and since then I think 
we have done it more successfully and with fewer mistakes. 
Q.—What wages do box-makers earn? A.—From 18 to 21 cents anhour. Some 
of our machine box-makers, unskilled men, get from 15 cents to 25 cents an hour. 
Q.—Is there a uniform rate of wages among the box factories of Toronto? A.— 
I don’t know about the others, but there is not in ours. 
rr Q.—No understanding as to what manufacturers usually pay? A.— Not in our 
— shop. ° 
4. i tino wages increased or decreased during the last twelve months? A.— 
_ They have decreased with us, that is, wages paid strictly to box-makers. The average 
of wages to our employés has not increased. 
| Q.—Was the decrease in wages the cause of the change in your staff? A.—No; 
I came from dinner one day at 1 o’clock, and I found that sixty or seventy men had 
_ left the shop without giving any reason or intimation of their action. That was the 
reason of the change of wages in our shop. 
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Y.—The hands you took on to replace those who left, you took on at lower wages ? 
A.—Some we did, and to some we paid higher wages. 

Q.—The wages have not increased? A.—I think the average of wages is fully 
as high as it was a year before we changed our hands, although it is graded more 
conveniently. 

Q.—The box-makers of Toronto are organized into an assembly of the Knights 
of Labor? A.—I have heard so. 

Q.—Had that anything to do with you changing your hands? A.—Yes; I 
presume it had. I speak from what I hear. 

Q.—Do you object to your hands belonging to a labor organization ?—A. Not 
at all; I never have. 

Q. —In what way did the formation of this assembly affect your business? A.— 
It did not affect our business. 

Q.—In what way was it responsible for your changing the hands in your factor y ? 
A.—About an hour after our men struck a deputation of three waited on us and said 
there was a non-union man working in our shop, and if we dischar ged that man they 
would come back. 

Q.—Was that the only reason? A.—The only reason given to us. 

Q.—Was any offer made to settle your dispute by ar bitration? A.—No. 

Q.—Both parties stood out? A.—I think twenty-four hours after the men went 
out we had their places filled. 

Q.—You had no difficulty in obtaining help? A.—Not the slightest. 

Q.—What wages do carpenters earn in Toronto? A.—I do not know much about 

carpenters. We pay 20 to 25 cents an hour to those we employ. If we took advan- 
tage of the labor strike, I suppose during the winter we could save from $100 to 
$200 a week. 

Q.—Is the supply larger than the demand ? A.—Yes; especially of unskilled men. 

Q.—Do you find any difficulty in obtaining skilled men when you want them ? 
A.—Our business does not require specially skilled men, 

Q.—What wages do machine hands earn in Toronto? A.—Our hands earn from 
18 to 25 cents an hour. 

Q.—Do they have constant employment? A—We are working this month 
forty-four hours a week. 

Q.—Is the factory open all the year? A.—Yes. 

Q.—In manufacturing telegraph supplies, do you require specially skilled labor ? 
A.—Not to any great extent, Our machines are automatic as regards feeding: 

Q.—Are they attended by men or boys? A.—Some by men 1 and some by boys. 

Q.—Have you found aeons occurring to boys working about Tach Der 
A.—No. 

Q.—Have you had any serious accidents? A.—We have had only one which I 
can think of, in which a boy was unfor tunately killed, though it might have 

happened any wher e. / 
~~ Q.—Is the machinery properly protected? A.—I judge so. When the inspectors 
visited the factory they noticed one place—a hole of 16 or 18 inches where we pull 
lumber up. We had a piece of scantling down by the hole, and Brown said we should 
put atrap-door on. Our experience taught us that our plan was best, but we put on 
a trap-door. Besides this he suggested that we should board up a place where a belt 
came through, and we did so. These were the only things they found fault with. 

~« Q—Have you known many accidents to occur through putting on belts while 
machinery was in motion? A.—None with us. 

Q.—Is it the practice to stop machinery or slow it off when putting on belts? 
A.—It depends on the position of the belt. Of course, if it was a large belt we would 
slow down, but there are some small ones which slip on easily, and we do not always 
consider it necessary to shut down for those. 


Q.—Whose duty is it to put on belts when machinery is running. Is it the duty 4 


of the men or of the boys? A.—It is the duty of the men, and the boys have no 
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business with it. They have strict instructions to keep away from the belts, All 
the accidents in our factory have been due either to carelessness or to parties inter- 
_ fering with machines who have no business to do so, 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 
Q.—When the factory inspector visited your place, did you go with him yourself? 
A—I did. 

: ; Q.—Did he come to the office for you, and tell you who he was and state what 
_ was his business? A—I think there were three of them. They came to the office 
and told us their business, and I went with them through the factory. 

\. Q—Were they careful in examining everything? A.—They examined so 
- minutely that they noticed this belt that I speak of, which is in an out-of-the-way 
_ place, where we do not see it once a week. 

Q.—Have box manufacturers in this city any organization? A.—We have no 


connection with any. 

4 By Mr. HeaKkgs :— 

Me Q.—Did not some of the employers request the men to organize? A.—If they 
_ did, we had nothing to do with it. 

i Q.—Did you ever hear that such was the case? A.—TI do not think I have. 


When the organization was formed we were favorably impressed with the objects of 
the Knights of Labor, as set down in their constitution and by-laws, and while we 
did not directly, we did indirectly, encourage them to organize, because we certainly 
were sympathizers with organized labor, although we may not have that reputation 
now. Our experience of it in 1887 was not very favorable to that view. In fact, our 
experience was that organized labor was organized tyranny. It was in our Case, 
at least. seam es 
Q.—Do the men differ in their opinion? A.—I presume they do, or they would 
not have organized, though many of them to-day have the opinion we have. 


= 
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By Mr. ArmsTRonG :— 

4 Q.—At the time the men organized, were their wages raised? A.—Yes; their 
wages were raised. They had the whole thing in their hands in 1887; they ran our 
business, and we had nothing to do with it. 

\ Q.—Was there a raise all round? A.—Only among the box-makers and sawyers. 
_ They were determined to have fifty hours a week. I was one of the parties who met 
4 the deputation, and I proposed we should give all our men, including laborers, who 
_ were not in their assembly, nine hours a day, instead of fifty hours a week all round. 
_ That did not suit them at all; they must have fifty hours a week, and the laborers 
— could do as they liked. 

i Q.—What was the percentage of the raise of wages? A.—I have not looked 
into that. 

e Q.—You have no idea what the percentage of increase was? A.—I think it was 
between 20 and 30 per cent.—that is, taking into account the reduction of the hours. 
p Q.—Were union men working piece-work? A.—Some of them were. 


By Mr. HeaKxes :— 

| Q.—Do you remember the reasons assigned by the manufacturers for requesting 
the men to organize? A.—No; I never heard that they did request them. 

) Q.—Did you hear that the reason assigned was that if the men were organized, 
_ there would be a scale of wages in every shop? A.—No; I did not. I have heard 
hints about it. There are several box-makers in Toronto, but box-making is only a 
small portion of their business, and to us, who employ a great many more box-makers 
_ than all others together, it is a matter of great importance, 


By Mr. McLean :— 


a Q.—When the men were organized, did the price of boxes goup? A.—Yes; it 
_ went right up. 
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Q.—What did the manufacturers say was the cause of the increase?’ A.—The 
box-makers blamed the assembly of the Knights of Labor for shortened hours and 
raised wages, and for interfering with the running of their business. We had to be 
responsible to our families and creditors while they were running our business. 


Q.—What reason did manufacturers give for raising the price of boxes? A—That | 


wages had increased. 

Q.—Was anything said about the price of lumber? A.—The price of lumber 
went up 50 cents a thousand that year, but very little was said about that. It was 
owing to the advance of wages and the shortening of the hours that firms who had 
been dealing with us bought boxes from Montreal and other places. We could pay as 
high wages as anybody else on equal terms, but we cannot work fifty hours a week 
and compete with those who work sixty and pay less wages than we do. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—A high rate of wages does not prevail at the present time ? A.—I think our 
average throughout the shop i is quite as high as in 1887, bpoughs our wages to box- 

sawyers and box-makers may not be quite so high. 

Q.—At the time of this trouble in May last you say the men wanted the dis- 
charge of a non-union man ? A.—A man who I understood had been a Knight of 
Labor, and not satisfied with the way they did business, I believe, had left that 
society. 

fs your firm ever made a practice of reducing men who were prominent 
in labor organizations from good to low work? A.—Not knowingly. I asked at 
this time if the firm had made any difference between union and non-union men, and 
the reply was, no. I said to this man about whom the trouble was: ‘“ Have any of the 
firm ever said anything to you, either directly or indirectly, that they wanted you to 
help them to get the Knights of Labor out of the shop.” He said: “No.” I said: “Have 
you said anything to the Knights about getting them out of the shop.” He said: “No, 
Tam perfectly willing to go before those men «nd say Idid not say any such thing.” We 
let ourselves right down in that trouble. We did not even take the stand we could as 
men have taken, because we felt the men had been misled, and their feelings had led 
them away. 

Q.—Was there a man brought in from the country and set to work at a 
saw who had a portion of his finger taken off? A—There were two men; one of 
them was put on a dove-tailing machine and had been working on it for some time 
and appeared to know all about it; he took a stick to knock some dust off, which 
was entirely unnecessary, and the stick caught and drew in part of his hand. 

Q.—He did not know any better? A.—Yes; he did know better. He was like 


a good many others. We had a man killed a few years ago who had been accus- 


tomed to machinery all his life, and he did a very foolish thing. We had a belt, and 
when we wished to take it off we stopped the engine and turned it back, and the belt 
slipped off. This man was a foreman, and I presume he thought he would save time 
and go down stairs and pull the belt off. The foreman upstairs heard the belt striking 
on the floor and came down, stopping it in the usual way. He was standing on the floor 
running the belt and saw this man lying on the floor dead. He had gone down to 
take off the belt and had acted very carelessly. As for accidents occurring to inex- 
perienced men, we have all to learn, and ever since we have watched our men. 
During the last eight or nine months we have had fewer accidents, the work is done 
better and we have no trouble. The men are better off than they were in the places 
they came from and our business is in more satisfactory form. We have no Knights 
of Labor now. We had so much trouble with them that ifI were guaranteed the 
same amount of trouble for the next two years I would close down the shutters and 
go and work for somebody else. 


By Mr, HeaKkes :— 


Q.—Have you satisfactory work now? A.—Yes; 1887 was the best year we 
have had. 
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~ Q—The accidents you have had have occurred through the carelessness of the 
men? A.—Most'of them ; though I do not think there is a wood-working shop in 
the city which has more than half the number of machines we have, and we have a 
large number of machines. Other places have had accidents, but we have not had ~ 
‘one for months, Taking the average of last year, I do not think it was any greater 
than, if as great as, in former years. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
 Q.—Is not the proper way to stop the machinery when a belt ig pug on. 0) Ao 
“Under certain circumstances it is, but in others it is quite as safe to put the belt on 
while the machinery is running slowly. 
~ Q.—Have you had any other fatal accidents than the one you have mentioned ? 
A.—The only case of a man being killed was the one I speak of. 
-  Q.—Have you the same number of hands now as before the strike? A.—I 
e about the same. Our business is larger now than it was then. 
'  Q.—Would it surprise you if one of your old hands should make affidavit that 
accidents take place about twice a month ? A.—I should simply say the man was a 
liar. I can prove it. Ishould not be surprised if they should say accidents occur 
“daily, or something of that sort. I have heard of some of our former employés 
‘saying they occurred every day, and so on. Ishould be surprised to hear anybody 
‘tell me that we have an average of two accidents a month, or an accident in two 
‘months, and I think when you consider the fact that we have a great many more 
“machines than any other wood-working establishment in Toronto, you must make 


some allowance for that. 
: The Commission then adjourned until 10 a. m. the following day. 
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Jamzs R. Brown, Factory Inspector, Toronto, called and sworn. 


, By Mr. HEAKES :— 
a Q.—Have you completed the inspection of factories in Ontario? A.—Well, we 
have completed what may be termed a preliminary inspection. There are certain. 
forms required in connection with the Act, and these forms have only been got up 
about the latter end of the month. 
—-Q.—Has each inspector a separate district? A.—Yes. 
Q.—What is your district? A.—The central district. 
R Q.—Has the inspection which has Just closed been an inspection such as was 
contemplated by the Act? A.—I may state that our instructions were to visit the 
larger places, with the view of ascertaining how far they were complying with the 
requirements of the Act. 
Q.—It has not been a close scrutiny of the places, has it? A.—wWell, of course, 
_Thave endeavored, as much as possible, to ascertain if everything was in accordance 
with the Act, as far as practicable. 
- - Q.— What was the general condition of the factories which you have been 
through yourself? A.—I may say that under the Act we take a note of the time 
_ worked by the females and children, and also with reference to closet accommodation, 
_ fire-escapes, fencing of belts and gearing, and hoists and elevators. These are the 
_ principal things. 
—  Q—Did you find in many places where women were employed that they were 
working longer than the Act contemplates? A.—Not in a great number of places. 
‘I found that principally in woollen mills. 
a Q.—What were the longest-hours for which you found women employed? A.— 
- Sixty-six hours a week. 
| Q.—Did you find any opposition to shortening the hours? A.—No; in each 
ease where I found them working that time the employers stated that they were 
not aware the Act had been in force, and they were waiting for some formal 
intimation about the matter. Of course, they stated they would comply with the 
Act and reduce the hours of labor, so as not to exceed sixty hours. 
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Q.—Did you find many factories in which women were employed where they 
worked less than sixty hours a week? A.—Yes; in the majority of factories women 
do not work as long as men, with the exception of woollen mills, 

Q.—And cotton mills? A.—Yes; though I have only one cotton mill in my 
district. 

Q.—As to separate conveniences for men and women, how did you find that ? 
A.—The Act requires that there shall be separate closets and separate approaches, 
and also that closets shall be private. I think in about 10 per cent. they did not 
come up to the requirements of the Act, either in the closets being used promiscuously 
by males and females, or in having no closets, or in having the same approaches. 

Q.—Did you find in many shops, where separate conveniences were provided, 


that men and women had to pass through the same room to them? A.—In some | 


cases the closets they had to go to were in the basement of the building, and in some 
cases on the one floor, the closets being at the end of the building, and used 


promiscuously in some cases. I think mostly, however, that they were outside of 


the room in which the employés worked. 

Q.—Did you find many cases where men and women might be in sight of each 
other in going to the closets? A.—In some of the places in Toronto women could 
be seen going in, but there were dressing-rooms in connection with the closets, and 
they required to go in there at any time to dress and undress, and wash their hands, 
if necessary. 

Q.—Where you found that the requirements of the Act in this respect were not 
carried out, did you find willingness on the part of employers to meet the provisions 
ot the Act? A.—In the larger places I did. In smaller places they thought it was 
rather hard. They were informed that it was in contravention of the Act and must 
be remedied. 

Q.—Did you find many places where men and women were working together in 
the same rooms? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is that in contravention of the Act. A.—WNo. 7 

Q.—Did you notice in those places any large percentage of children? A.—Yes; 
in some of them—in the cotton mills and some woollen mills, in cigar factories and 
knitting works, and some others. 

Q,—Were there many of those children below the age designated by the Act? 
A.—Well, I found about forty girls under fourteen. Girls are not allowed under 
fourteen nor boys under twelve. I found six boys altogether nine years of age, and 
some few ten or eleven, but employers stated that when the Act was passed they 
endeavored to meet its requirements, and had discharged quite a number of them 
before we visited their establishments. 


Q.—Did you find, where young children were working, there were any excep- 


tional circumstances ? A.—You mean with reference to parents ? 

Q.—Yes? A.—Well, in some cases we found orphans, and some few were 
under age. These were the only exceptions. In each case, however, they were a few 
months under age, but that is one of the difficulties necessarily connected with the 
working of the Act. 

Q.—Did you find a general willingness on the part of employers to comply with 
the Act? A.—Yes; I only knew personally of one who complained about it. He 
said he did not think Government should interfere at all, and he had one hand nine 
years of age. That was the only caseI found where there was any dislike to carrying 
out the Act. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q.—Did he refuse to carry it out? A—No; he did not, but he thought it was a 
hardship. 


By Mr, Heaxes :— 


Q.—Have you any knowledge, speaking generally, of the average earnings of , 


those children? A,—No; that is a matter we are not supposed to inquire into. 
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_  Q.—What was the general condition of the machinery in those places you visited ? 
A.—Well, in planing mills I noticed that as a rule there was a great want of fencing 
in connection with belting. This was also the case in other wood-working shops. 
Tn many of these places, too, they have no fans to take away the shavings and dust 
from the machines. Some, of course, have them, but the great majority have not. 

_  Q.—Did you find that shafting was properly protected? A.—Yes; in a great 
many places they have not those upright shafts. 

- Q—And the gearing? A.—Well, in some places the gearing is not protected 
at all, but I noticed in machines lately constructed they are beginning to put covers 
on the gearing now. 

—  Q.—Did you find well-holes or hoists generally protected in factories ? A—In 
nany places they are protected simply by a bar, in others by a trap-door, and in 
some by sliding-doors. Some are automatic, and so on. 

/ QQ —Which is the best protection ? A.—I think the automatic sort is the best. 
In one of those places where they have simply doors there have been two accidents 
vhere they were used. There were youngsters looking down, and not noticing a 
ist was coming down it caught them on the head. In one case it nearly resulted 
fatally. 

Q.—Do you know if the expense of putting on automatic doors is very great ? 
..—I do not think it should be, but there are some older places where there might 
e difficulty in putting in automatic doors, on account of the construction of the hoist ; 
but where hoists have been built recently there is no difficulty, and people are now 
beginning to put them in. 

_  Q.—What was the general sanitary condition of the factories ? A-—At the time 
‘we mace the inspection it was in the heat of the summer, and I may say that, with 
reference to the closets, in some cases we found them very filthy, especially those 
which were outside in pits. For those we recommended the use of disinfectants. 
Some which were automatic we found clean. However, we often found them stuffed 
up, the employer stating that to be in consequence of shavings or something of that 
kind being thrown into them. 

_ 'Q.—Did you find many buildings imperfectly ventilated ? A.—Our visit was 
in summer, and all buildings were open, as far as could be. Of course, this cold 
weather you cannot tell, but if you ask as vo that you are told there is no complaint. 
There are some places were ventilators are used, as in factories where acid is 
employed for the purpose of carrying off the fumes. 

_ Q.—As regards drainage, did you inquire into that? A—No; there was only 
one place where I had a complaint, and that was from the employer himself. A city 
drain backed up water on his place and caused a very offensive smell. He said he 
had reported the matter himself, but could not get anything done, anc he stated that 
Ae would like if I could get anything done in the matter. Of course, all we had to 
do with were employers, who alone are held responsible under the Act. 

—_Q.—In making an inspection, did you inquire from employés or employers for 
information ? A.—In some cases I have asked employés, but have found difficulty 
in getting them to say anything; in many cases where there was no one present; and 
tterly I have not taken any notice of the men. However, in several cases I have 
ad complaints sent to me with reference to matters. . 
Q.—Did any of the employés state why they did not wish to give information ? 
——Well, as I understood it, they did not want it known that they had said any- 
hing to me, I suppose for fear they should be discharged. : 

_ Q—Generally speaking, and after going through the places you visited, do you 
think that the condition of shops is satisfactory ? A.—Well, some of them are very 
atisfactory and others again are not—far from it. 

~Q.—In what proportion of those places did you find fire-escapes provided 2? A.— 
very few. I think the whole number of fire-escapes, counting wooden ladders and 
issome twenty. The Act requires where hands are working above the second story 
a fire-escape to be provided, if there are no other exits. In some cases where girls. 
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and others were working on the fourth story I found only one stair-way and no 
other exit. In cases of that kind I insisted upon having fire-escapes provided, but 
where thereis more than one stair-way exit it is in the discretion of the inspector as 
to whether that may be considered sufficient. 

Q.—Do you find willingness on the part of employers to provide fire-escapes ? 
A.—Well, in going round on this preliminary inspection I have not found any who 
made any objection, so far. 

Q.—Have you found any establishment in which men and women are employed 
where the outer door is kept locked ? A.—No; I have not. : 

Q.—In factories and rooms where young children are employed, did you find 
them working with the doors locked ? A.—No. 

Q. —Did 5 you find many places where working people were compelled to eat their 
. meals in the same room in which they worked ? A.—In some cases employers pro-. 
vided special rooms for that purpose. In two or three cases employers have told me: 
that girls would not go into those rooms, but preferred taking their meals where 
they worked. These were sewing girls, and on asking the reason why they did not. 
make use of the rooms, they seemed to think there was some sort of caste in the | 
matter and, at any rate, would not go. 

By Mr. ets — 

Q.—In what proportion of a number of places inspected, where a number of 
people were employed, did you find those rooms provided? A.—Not in a great 
many; Ido not think in more than fifteen or twenty AUG ages Be: is to say, 
special rooms. 

Q.—Does the Ontario Act state that a room should be provided? A.—If ordered. 

Q.—Discretionary powers are invested in the inspector in that matter, too? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—Did you find many places that were unfit for people to workin? A.—I 
have seen some places where they did not seem to be what I would consider 
comfortable places to work in by any means, and in some moulding shops I have 
seen what I would consider a very unsatisfactory shelter for employés. 

Q.—You mean open, drafty shops? A.—Yes; where you could see daylight 
through; they were not hot, by any means—what one would expect. 

Q. —Do your duties char ge you with the inspection of other shops and factories 
—such as tenement house shops? A.—There is-a certain provision in the Act that 
in those dwelling houses where no machinery is in use we are required to get a 
certificate before we can go into it—even if it is a factory. 

Q.—Do you, in carrying out your duties, examine those shops that are commonly 
known as sweat shops? A.—I should consider it my duty to inspect them if they 
came under the Act. 

Q.—Have you found many of those sweat shops where large numbers of men 
and women were employed together? A—Not many. I have been informed of 
one or two, but on going through I found I was powerless in the matter. Of course, 
they did not come under the Act. : 

Q.—Do you not consider that those sefontt shops are more injurious than large 
factories? A.—Of course, that is a matter on which I can hardly give an opiniong 
It would be only hearsay evidence, at all events. 

Q.—You have no knowledge of it? A—Not any personal knowledge. 

Q.—The Ontario Act does 1 not cover that class of establishments? A.—No. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—lIs that not on account of the required number of hands not being employed. 
there? A.—They have not the required number. 

Q.—In your experience, is there room for a Federal Factory Act? A—I adt 

not know. j 

By the CuarrMan :— 4 

Q.—Do you know the difference of the powers of the Local and Domus i 

Parliament on that question? A.—I do not. 
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By Mr. HEAKEs :— | 
ae Q.—What Mr. Armstrong wants to know is, whether it would be a benefit if 
_ there was a uniform system of factory inspection for the whole Dominion? A.—I 
cannot give an opinion on that question. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


£ Q.—Do you think a uniform Act would be better? A.—Of course, so far as the 
_ Ontario Act is concerned it would not matter. 

$ Q.—You are asked if it would be better to have a law that would apply 
throughout the whole Dominion? A.—I think it would be better to have factory 
 daws in every country in the world. 

Q.—Do you consider that the same law that prevails in Ontario should be applied 
_ to the other Provinces of the Dominion? A.—I suppose it would be better if they 
were all under a Factory Act; I believe there should be a factory Act in each 
_ Province. 


By Mr. Carson :— ‘ 
i Q.—How far west does your jurisdiction extend ? A.—To the county of Peel. 
4 By Mr. Heaxes :— 
; Q.—How far east does your jurisdiction extend? A.—To the county of Leeds, 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—Do you notify any of the manufacturers before you visit them that you are 
_ going to inspect their premises ? A.—For the first visit we always notify them and 
4 tell them who we are. We are REP poRod to do that the a st time, and of course if 


i By the CHAIRMAN :— 
: ~ Q.—You think you have a right to go to the factory when you like? A.—Yes. 
| By Mr. McLean :— 


{ Q.—Have any of the manufacturers sent any of the boys and girls home when 
they know the factory inspector was coming around? A.—In one case only we 

heard that report. It was stated to have been done in one case, where the firm had 

two boys under packing cases while we were going up stairs and they sent them 
Bown by the hoist. 


By Mr. Heaxezs :— 


Q.—Have you found any general inclination on the part of the manufacturers to 
avoid an inspection of their premsies? -A. I have not found anything of the 
_ kind. Of course, there may be other places nies they have hidden their work 
hands, but I do not know them. 

; Q. —How many hands does the Factory Act require to be employed in any place 
_ before the inspector may visit it? A.—You may visit any place to ascertain the 
- number, but the Act cannot be enforced where the number is under twenty people 
his employed. 

y Q.—In such a case as was mentioned to-night you would not have power to inter- 
Me - fere, because there were only fourteen hands employed ? A.—wNo. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


bi Q.—Have you found a general desire on the part of the work people with whom 
you have come into contact for a Dominion Factor y Act? A.—No. 

—  Q—Would you be likely to know if such a desire prevailed among work people ? 
_A.—TI have heard one or two express themselves to that effect, nothing more; I never 
‘f heard anything said in the shops about it. 

" Q.—Have you conversed sufficiently with work people to enable you to know if 
4 such a desire exists? A.—Yes; I think so. I have heard no expression from them 


q whith regard to it. 
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By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—In case you give an order to have certain alterations made in a factory, and 
the proprietor neglected to do so, what would be the consequence ? A.—The conse- 
quence would be that he would be prosecuted. 

Q.—Have you been instructed to use persuasion rather than to prosecute ? 
A.—I may say that 

The Cuarrman.—I do not know whether you have a right to ask what his 
instructions are from the Ontario Government. 


By Mr. Carson :— | 
Q.—It is presumed that the law will be enforced, and my object in asking the 
question is to see if provisions are made for this enforcement. The question is, what 
are your instructions ? ‘ 
The Cuairman.—I do not object to your asking a question of that kind, but 
if the witness does not choose to answer it, of course that ends the matter. 


* 


Mr. HeaKkes to WITNESS :— 


Q.—On your appointment you were given to understand that that was the law, 
and that the law must be enforced? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. HraKes :-— 


Q.—The inspector has full power to enforce the law? A.—Yes; as I under- 
stand it. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Do you consider that under the law you can take proceedings against any 
violator of the law, without referring the case to the Government ? A.—I would not 
care, in the first instance, to do so. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q.—What was the general condition of the working people all through the 
country you visited? A.—With respect to what? 

Q.—With regard to their comfort, and their means of living and existing? A. 
—I have not been into a great many of their houses, so that I am not prepared to 
give an answer to that question. Of course, we usually confine ourselves to the 
duties required of us, but so far as I found the people they are pretty much alike all 
over. I think in the lumbering places, so far as my observation goes, and from what 
I have seen, the people appeared to be more poorly dressed than any where else. 
They have log houses there. I refer to the districts where there are saw-mills, and 
so on. Ido not know what the cause is. 


A. W. Wrieut, Journalist, Toronto, called and sworn. 


By Mr, Hraxes :— 

Q.—Have you paid some attention to labor matters? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Can you tell us some of the principal objects of labor organization? A.—It 
depends somewhat on the kind of organization. Trades unions, of course, are 
organized for the purpose of bettering the condition of the members, in the way of 
wages, better hours and better terms of employment. 

Q.—Do you know if they have succeeded in accomplishing these objects to any 
extent ? A.—They have done. 

Q.—Are there not other objects for which workingmen combine than the 
advancement of their wages? A.—Yes; the Knights of Labor are organized partly 
for that object, but principally to bring about legislative reforms—reforms in the 
laws and in the systems of society for the benefit of the working classes. 

Q.—Can you tell us any subjects embraced in this enquiry in which workingmen _ 
are particularly interested ? A.—I think they take a little interest in all of them. 
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1, Q.—Will you be kind enough to give us your opinions in regard to the various 
_ questions covered by the Commission? Take the lien law, for instance? A.—So far 
_ as my observation goes, I would say that the lien law, though well intended, has been, 
_ toa great extent, a failure; that dishonest people can get round the lien law and 
avoid it, and do so, is true. 
Q.—Do you know in what direction the lien law should be amended to afford 
_ protection to those whom it was designed to protect? A:—I think the lien law 
_ should cover all the monies received for the building, or work done, whether it comes 
_ in the way of rent or interest on mortgage. 
Q.—You mean, after the completion of the building? A.—Yes; after its 
_ completion. I mean to say that the proprietor, or nominal proprietor, should not be 
_ allowed to alienate the property in any way from the workingmen and deprive them 
of their wages. 
; Q.—In the event of the contractor failing and the property being mortgaged, 
_ would you consider that the first lien on the property should be the wages? 
— A—Tldo. | 
i Q.—Should mechanics’ or laborers’ wages have priority over the mortgage? 
A.—I think go. 
, Q.—Does the present law contemplate such a measure of protection? A.—I do 
_ not think it does; at all events, it does not work out that way. 
- Q.—Do you know any instances where the lien law has failed to protect those 
_ who have been employed on buildings? A.—Yes; there was a case the other day 
_ in town here, in the eastern part of the city, and in that case the men would have 
lost their wages altogether except for the power of their organization, which 
compelled a settlement outside of the law. 
— Q.—The law would have been powerless to protect the men? A.—Yes. 
i Q.—Have you given the subject of arbitration any study? A.—Yes; I have 
done so, 
q Q.—Will you give us your views on that question? A.—I think a board of 
_ arbitration, or some system of authorized arbitration, would be valuable to assist the 
_ employers and employés to come to an amicable settlement, but I cannot see how the 
_ decision of the board could be made binding. 
ie Q.—Do you not think that in the event of the employers and employés taking 
_ advantage of the board of arbitration there would be sufficient moral influence 
_ between the parties to carry out an agreement arrived at ? A.—I think where the 
_ labor organization is concerned, such as the Knights of Labor or any trades unions, 
_ the men in the organization who are not directly interested would be apt to compel 
_ the others to abide by the decision of the arbitrators, but I do not see what there 
_ would be to compel the employers to obey it, except they had some great regard for 
_ public opinion. It would be a great assistance, at all events. 
q Q.—Do you not think it would, to a very large extent, reduce the number of 
- strikes that take place? A.—TI think it would. | 
> Q.—EHven though it would fail in some cases? A.—Yes. 
ie Q.—Are you sufficiently acquainted with the feelings of the workingmen to know 
_ whether such a provision would be acceptable to them? A.—I think it would be 
acceptable. 
_ _ Q.—Would a bureau of labor statistics be generally acceptable to the working 
_ Classes ? A.—That is one of the demands made by all labor organizations. 
Q.—What benefit would it confer on the working people? A—It would keep them 
informed as to the condition of their trade in different parts of the country, and it 
would in many ways benefit them, by giving them information that they could not 
get otherwise. 
Q.—Then, in your opinion it would be generally acceptable by the working 
Glasses of the Dominion? A.—It would be acceptable. 
QQ. Have you any knowledge as to whether the present factory laws contain 
all the provisions working people would like to see embodied in them? A.—I have 
not looked at the Factory Act for some time, but I think there are some changes that 
A—21 


might be necessary in it. I think when it was passed at first it was generally 
considered on the whole a satisfactory measure, but I think the working classes are 
now pretty well satisfied that the Act, so far as Ontario is concerned, has not been 
thoroughly satisfactory. 

Q.—Have you given the subject sufficient thought to be able to tell the 
Commission whether a general Act for the whole Dominion or a provincial Act 
would give the greater satisfaction to the working classes? A.—Yes; | think it is a 
general demand on the part of labor organizations that there should be a Dominion 
Act. The labor congress meeting in Hamilton passed a resolution in that direction 
unanimously. 

Q.—If ‘all the local Governments passed an Act containing the same provisions, 
would that meet the requirements of the working classes as well as the passage of a 
Dominion Act? A.—I think so, if the Acts did all contain the same provisions. 

Q.—Have you any knowledge of the proportionate part obtained by capital and 
labor in industry? A.—I do not know that labor has any. 

Q.—What proportion would you consider labor ought to have? A.—One 
hundred per cent. ) 

Q.—Have you ever given the subject of profit-sharing any consideration? 
A,.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you think the principle of profit-sharing can be successfully introduced ? 
A.—It has been successfully introduced in some places. Itis a very much better system 
thin the ordinary wage system—it is much fairer—and I think that the system of 
profit-sharing would be more successful than a system of co-operation. Theoretical 
co-operation would be a better system, but I do not think it could be carried out so 
successfully as a system of profit-sharing. 

Q.—Can you give us any example where profit-sharing has been a success? 
A.—There have not been many in Canada; there are quite a number in the United 
States. It is not introduced to the same extent in Canada. I think the Ontario 
Canning Company has introduced the system to some extent. 

Q.—On what basis do you consider profit-sharing can be successfully introduced ? 
A—I do not know that any basis could be laid down that would be equally fair in 
all cases. Every trial would have to be made on its own basis, and it would have to 
be carried out according to the circumstances. 

Q.—If the system of profit-sharing were introduced, what effect would it have on 
the employés, both financially and as regards the-interest they would take in the 
business? A.—I would say that financially it would better their condition, and 
naturally they would take a greater interest ina business in which they felt they hada 
personal interest. It would have the effect of giving the workingmen a larger share | 
of the profits of their labor. | 

Q.—It would be less wearisome? A.—Yes; and I think we would have a better 
quality of goods turned out. 

Q.—Do you think it would have a tendency in any degree to remove the irritation 
between employers and employés? A.—It certainly would have a tendency to do so, 

Q.—Would there not be a danger in the other direction—that if profit-sharing 
were introduced, the employés would become suspicious of the returns made? 
A.—That would be guarded against very easily, I should say, by giving them a 
proper insight into the working of the business, or have that done through a proper 
committee. Some proprietors in the United States adopted a plan of fixing a 
percentage that they give to each man of his wages. 


Q—Do you think working people would be willing to reduce the wages when 
the business was not profitable? A—I think in every case, if employers would take 
workingmen into their confidence and make a frank statement, the men would be 
willing to stand a reduction in bad times, if they felt satisfied they would get a 
corresponding increase when good times came round again. 3 

Q.—They would be willing to share the fortunes of employers in all cases? — 
A.— Yes. 
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Q.—About the apprenticeship system: do you know anything about the existing 
state of affairs? A.—The apprenticeship system in some trades seems to work pretty 

fairly ; in the printing trade it works pretty fairly, and in some other trades it is not 

so satisfactory. 

a Q.—Can you tell us why it is not so satisfactory in some other trades as it is in 

_ the printing trade? A.—I think it is largely because there is not the proper 
- attention given to teaching an apprentice his trade. . 

; Q.—Do you think, then, that if employers were bound equally to teach an 

_ apprentice his trade as the apprentice is bound to remain and learn the trade, an 

improvement would be effected? A.—Yes; it would be. 

, Q.—Do you know sufficient of the feeling among workingmen on this question 
to state whether they would generally accept a measure in regard to apprenticeship ? 

A —I think they generally would accept it. I am inclined, however, to think that 
if we are going to keep up the standard of workmanship we will have to have 
_ schools of technology as well as.a good apprenticeship system. 

e Q@.—And would you propose to give young boys who are learning trades a tech- 
- nical education? A.—I think a plan which is adopted in Montreal by the Council of 
_ Arts and Sciences is a very good one. It is a plan of having night schools, where the 

theoretical part of the trade is taught. : 
 - Q.—Should this technical education for the benefit of mechanics and others be 
| supported by the State? A.—I think so. 

A Q.—Would you make it apply, so far as common schools are concerned? A.—I 
» would. 

Q.—Do you think any portion of that technical education should be profitable 
during the common school course toa boy? A.—I think our kindergarten system 
- shows that it can be. A boy or girl is never too young to learn something that 
- would lead up to handicraft in time. | 
Q.—Do you know if there is any general desire among the working classes to 
- obtain such technical education? A.—I think among those who have given much 
- attention to it, that is among workingmen, there is that desire. 

a Q:—What'would be the .effects of this technical education, in your opinion ? 
>», Ai—It would improve the quality of workmanship. 

3 Q.—Do you think workingmen, generally speaking, are as well off to-day as they 
_ were fifteen years ago? A.—I think they are just about as well off to-day as they were 

_ then. 

. Q.—Do you think they derive the percentage of benefit from cheapened produc- 
tions of machinery that they should receive? A.—No; they do not, or else they would 
be much better off than they were fifteen years ago. 
Q.—Can you give us any reasons why the material prosperity of the working 
classes has not increased in the same ratio as their intellectual improvement? A.— 
_ Because all the improvements in machinery, instead of tending to the advancement 
_ of workingmen, are competitors with their labor, under our system. 
Q.—Do you think the introduction of machinery, while it has cheapened produc- 
tion materially has increased in the same ratio the employment of workingmen? 
_ A.—No; it has not. ; 
5 Q.—You think there are more men displaced than work has been provided for 
by machinery? A.—I do not think that more men have been displaced, because there 
is a greater production now and more men are required to carry on that production ; 
- but the benefit which the workingmen receive from the improved machinery is 
almost nil. 
Q—Do you know what increase, or if any increase, has taken place in wages 
since ten years? Take the wages ten years ago and the wages to-day, and state what 
~ advance has been made in that time? A.—In some trades and callings wages have 
increased, in others they have not increased to any appreciable degree. In some trades 
that have been well organized wages have gone up. In others that are not organized 
A—214 
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wages have not increased as they should have increased; or where men are organized, 
but the organization has split up into many different heads, the wages have not 
increased, 

Q.—Do you think that the tendency to centralize capital has anything to do 
with the material prosperity of the working classes? A.—It has to do with their 
want of prosperity. 

Q.—Can you give us any idea as to what means should be adopted to obtain that 
percentage of advantage that working people should have from the introduction of 
improved machinery? A.—In order to makeareply to that a long statement would 
be necessary. There are numerous ways in which the condition of workingmen 
may be improved. For instance, if we change our land system, and our system of 
transportation, and other systems I might name. What I mean by changing our 
land system is changing it so that we would give workingmen free access to the 
sources of wealth, and it is desirable to give them free exchange. Under the present 
system they have to pay to procure wealth, and then they have to pay for exchang- 
ing it. Of course, all the demands are made indirectly. 

Q.—Have you any idea of the proportion of material advancement that this 
country has made, in say ten years, so far as the mass of the people is concerned ? 
A.—The aggregate increase of wealth is very great. 

Q.—W hat is the aggregate increase of wealth for the whole population? A.— 
When the aggregate of wealth is great and the increase of population is ot so great 
the average increase of wealth must be great, but it does not follow that the distribution 
must be equitable. 

Q.—Do you know any means by which the Legislature should interfere in the 
distribution of wealth for the benefit of the masses of the people? A.—Only by the 
ways I have spoken of—by doing away with those systems of monopoly—I do not 
mean any ordinary systems of work, because monopoly has controlled practically the © 
circulation of the country, and the railways have controlled the distribution of the 
products, and then our land system is a first tax on every man’s labor. 


Q.—Should not all means of public conveyance be controlled by the Federal 
authorities—the railways, telegraph lines, and so on? ‘A.—I think the railways and 
telegraph lines should be controlled by the Federal authorities, and some other things 
might be controlled with advantage. Monopolies, such as gas works, should be con- 
trolled by the municipalities and operated in the interests of the community, as also 
should be street-car lines, 

Q.—Do you think that the various authorities, municipal or general, would 
control public conveniences on much more advantageous terms than under the present 
system, so far as regards advantages accruing to the people are concerned? A,—AIl 
their earnings beyond the cost of running and operating should go to the people asa 
reduction of their taxes. 

Q.—Have you given the employment of convict labor any thought? A.—I have. 

Q.—Will you give us your opinion as to the best means of employing that labor ? 
A.—I can give my opinion on that, although it 1s not generally accepted. My idea, 
to start with, is that the convict is sent to prison not so much for punishment as for 
reparation, and he should be so employed that when he leaves the prison he would be 
able to earn his living without having to get back again to prison, and consequently 
he should be taught some useful employment. But, in addition, I believe that the 
product of his labor should not be allowed to go into competition with free labor in. 
the market, and the only way in which that could be done would be by employing 
‘convicts to do work for the Government, such, for instance, as making boots and shoes 
and other articles required by the Government. If all those articles were made by 
convicts there would be a great advantage. The convicts should not have the benefit 
of machinery, and in this way the convict would be made a better workman. Useless 
labor by convicts has a tendency to make them worse than when they went into 
prison, and the contrary would undoubtedly hold true. 

Q.—Taking into consideration the opposition there is against the employment of 
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convict labor, do you think it would be wise for the Government to employ them in 
any such direction, even ata loss to the community? A.—I think it would; I am 
not sure it would be popular. | 
a Q.—Speaking of the feeling among workingmen, do you think such a system 
_ would be popular among them? A.—I do not think workingmen have their minds 
made up as to what is the best system of employing convict labor. They feel it keenly 
when such labor is brought into competition with them in the market ; they feel 
_ that a wrong is done to them, but as a rule they have not thought out the proper 
_ course. I know there is a great difference of opinion among them as to what is the 
_ proper remedy. 
| Q—AII pretty generally agree, I suppose, that placing the products of convict 
labor on the market is an evil? A.—That is the point on which everyone is agreed. 
Q.—Supposing the Government employed those convicts in the way you have 
indicated and they produced a surplus of the requirements for gaols, asylums, 
_ Mounted Police and Indians, what, in your opinion, would be the best means of distri- 
_ buting the surplus, or to what use could you put that? A.—If there was a surplus, 
_ though I do not see any reason why there should be a surplus, because I think the 
_ Government would be able to control the production and keep it within desirable 
. limits, but if there was a surplus I think it would be better to give it to charitable 
' institutions than allow it to go on the market, because if not sold at a price below 
_the product of free labor it could not be sold at all, 
4 Q.—Have you ever given the subject of distributing the earnings of convicts 
_ among their families any consideration? A.—I have not thought much about that 
- question. There would be a fairness in it, I suppose. 
4 Q.—Would such ‘a course to any extent relieve the State from the support of 
' those unfortunate people? A.—It would, to be sure. 
4 Q.—Have you anything you can advance to the Commission that would be of 
| benefit, in regard to the working classes? A.—I do not know that I have anything 
_ further. , 
. By Mr. Armstrone :— 


. Q.—In case of trouble with the Knights of Labor do you make it a point to 
resort to arbitration, with a view to the settlement of trade difficulties ? A.—We 
always endeavor to do that. 


m  6Q.—Provided'a body of men act hastily, and go out without authority, what does 


_the law of the union say in regard to a case of that kind? A.—The rules on that 
“Matter are very distinct, and it is very generally the rule of the order—in fact, I 
‘thay say it is the general rule of the order—that men cannot strike until they have 
tried every possible means to effect a fair settlement without a strike. The law of 
the union now is, that if an assembly strikes without authority it loses its charter. 
_ Q—Have you know the men to be ordered back to work ? A.—Yes; in the 
_€ase you had on to-night, they were ordered back to work. 

— Q—Were they accepted in that case? A.—No. 

| Q.—Did tne men ask for arbitration in that difficulty? A.—You mean the men 
in the establishment themselves? No; they struck without authority. That was 
before the law was passed that would have taken their charter from them. 

Q.—Did they offer to go back to work and settle the matter by arbitration? A. 
—They were ordered to go back, and the offer was made to the firm to settle the 
Matter by arbitration, and thus effect an amicable settlement. They would not agree 
on those terms. I was not myself one of the parties who waited on the firm; I only 
know what occurred. 

Q.—The law of the union is more stringent now than it was formerly ? A.—Yes. 
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Joseru FirstBrooK, Box Manufacturer, Toronto, again appeared before the Com- 
mission, and said he wished to make an explanation with regard to some statements 
which had been made in connection with the recent labor trouble in his factory. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—You say a statement had been made against you which is not correct ? 
A.—Two or three statements have been made with reference to this case in which I 
am interested. 

Q.—Please explain yourself? A.—It was stated that an offer was made to send 
the men back to work, but without an explanation of the circumstances. The offer 
was made at a time when we could not accept it. It was made some hours after we 
filled the places of those men. 


By Mr. KERwIN :— 


Q.—Did the offer come from the men themselves ? A.—It did, some time after 
the strike. They said if we would then discharge the obnoxious men they would come 
back, and after we filled their places, some hours after, it was made by representatives 
of the Trades Assembly. I do not think it is fair that that statement should go to 
the public. It would lead the public to believe that we were opposed to organized 
labor. I think it is a question which should not be brought before this Commission 
at all. It is a question with which it has nothing to do. 


By Mr. FRrEep :— 


Q.—How long after the strike was it before you filled the places of the strikers ? 
A.—I think twenty-four hours. 

Q.—How long after the strike took place did the men offer to return to work ? 
A.—About one hour, When I came from dinner I found the greater number had left, 
and about two o’clock a delegation of three waited on us and said if we would dis— 
charge a certain man they would return. 

Q.—Did they not offer to return unconditionally ? A.—Not at all; and through 
all this correspondence which I have here the point is made right along that we 
_ Shall discharge this man. 

Q.—A. W. Wright states that this is not true. The correspondence does not 
bear it out? A—Well, Ido not want anybody to take my word for it. It is here in 
black and white. Three months after the strike, I know that the statement was made by. 
Mr. Wright that that condition was not attached, but after the strike had been made, 
in August. The strike was made in May, and that condition appears right along from 
that time. In fairness to the men, I desire to say that I am quite in sympathy with 
the objects of the Knights of Labor. Ihave no doubt that Mr. Wright acts in good 
faith in making his statement; the circumstances show that he does, but he has not 
seen all the papers, and has not as good an understanding of the case as I have. 


———_—— 


Toronto, 27th January, 1888. 


Joun Dory, Manufacturer of Steam Engines and Machinery, Toronto, called 
and sworn. 


By Mr. HEaKEs :— 


Q.—Is your place of business in Toronto? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you do general machine work? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you make all class of work, in the way of engines ? A.—Not all classes. 

Q.—Do you do mill work? A.—Yes; we do some mill work. We build steam 
engines, cast engines, boilers, and sometimes the machinery that goes with them. | 

Q.—Do you employ many hands in your establishment? A.—We employ 
something over 100. ) 

Q.—What wages does a good machinist earn in Toronto? A.—A good hand 
earns $2.25 a day; that is what I pay. ; 
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Q.—That is to a man who is thoroughly conversant with his business, I . 
suppose? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you have many men in your shop who may be called unskilled 
workmen? A.—Yes. ; 

q Q.-_What wages does an unskilled workman earn in a machine shop ? A.—From 
$1.50 to $2.50 a day. 

| Q.—It depends on the class of work he is put at, I suppose ? A.—Yes; and on 
the experience of the man and his adaptability to the business. Of course, we have 
_ laborers whom we consider skilled, because they have worked so long at the trade. 
They, of course, obtain lower wages than the skilled mechanics. 

Q.—What are the average hours during which the men work? A.—Fifty-seven 
hours per week. We work ten hours a day for five days in the week and work till 
_ 40o’clock on Saturday at this time of the year. In summer we work till 12 o’clock 
on Saturday. 
© Q—Does your work run all the year round? A.—Pretty nearly so. We are 
more busy just at this time of the year, usually, than any other time. 
| Q.—Do you find the demand for engines increasing? A.—It is increasing with 

us; whether it is all over or not I could not say. 

_ QQ —Are there more of that class of engines being built in Canada now than 

\ formerly? A.—To answer that question would require a little consideration. There 

are some shops where they build that class entirely, but I think on the whole, 

however, that more are being built. 

: Q.—Is it a fact that a great many of those engines were imported in former 

years? A.—I think a few, asmall number. They did not build the class of boiler 

which required that class of engine much here at that time. 

Q.—<As the demand for engines has increased, have you been able to meet it? 

A.—Yes; I think the demand can be easily filled yet. 

Q.—Do you find the demand for gas engines increasing? A.—I do notsee much 

difference in the demand. 

Q.—Do you manufacture what they call gasoline engines? A.—No; it is the 

Otto gas engine we manufacture. | 

Q.—Do you take many boys in your business? A.—Not many boys. 

Q.—Do they go to your shop with a view of learning the trade? A.—Those we 

take on usually have worked at it some time before. Occasionally we take on a new 

beginner, but very seldom. 

Q.—Speaking of men in charge of engines: would a man in charge of an engine 

and boiler always be a skilled workman? A.—I do not consider it necessary that he 

should be skilled for what is required of him. 

- Q.—Do you think a man who is engaged on a boiler is a competent person to 

_ take charge? A—No; I do not think he should be in charge, but there are men who 

have had a good deal of experience attending engines who never saw one built. 
~Q.—Would you consider them competent to take charge of engines and boilers ? 

A.—To a certain extent; it depends on the complication of the engines and boiler. 


q Q.—Would you consider a person having no knowledge of the construction of a 
boiler, a competent person to take charge of a boiler alone—for instance, a boiler for 
heating a building? A.—Heought to know something about the nature ofthe boiler, 
the danger in getting the steam too high and the water too low; he ought to know 
_ what the effects will be, but I do not think it is necessary for him to know how to 
build a boiler. 

Q.—Do you think a man in charge of a boiler or an engine should pass an examin- 
ation for competency ? A.—I thinkit would be a very good idea if this were carried out. 
; Q.—They would not necessarily all have to be of the first grade, I suppose? A. 
- —No. A man attending a simple boiler would not require as high a grade certificate 
as one employed on a more complicated boiler and engine, or one who has two or 


three boilers in charge. 
Q—Do you know if there is any great demand among engineers to have a board 
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of examiners appointed, with a view to having certificates of competency issued ? 
A.—I have. heard the subject broached, but I could not say that I know of any 
general demand. | 

Q.—When boys come into your shop to learn the trade, are they regularly 
apprenticed to you? A,—No. 

Q.—-And it depends upon their good behavior if they remain in your shop? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—What wages do boys get who go to learn the engineering and machine busi- 
ness? A.—In learning the machinist trade it depends somewhat on their age. A 
boy of eighteen is worth more than a boy of fifteen, because he will learn more 
rapidly and he has more strength. I did make it a custom to pay boys, I think it 
was, 40 cents a day the first year, 60 cents the second, 80 cents the third, and $1 the 
fourth—that is, boys commencing at fifteen or sixteen, but to boys who have com- 
menced older than that, I have paid as high as 80 cents the first year and so on, up 
to $1.25 a day. . 

Q.—Do you think it is possible for a machinist to become proficient in less than 
four years? A.—I have seen machinists who have worked seven years and: were 
not good, while others who have worked about four years were good hands ; it depends 
on the man’s ability to learn, and his fitness for the business, and his industry. 

Q.—Do apprentices learning the trade get a technical knowledge of engineering 
as well as a practical knowledge? A.—No; not generally; that is done outside. 

Q.—Do you think it is necessary, in order-for a man to be a skilled engineer, that 
he should have a technical education? A.—Yes; that is, to a certain extent. A man 
with a technical knowledge and who is a good mechanic is a better man than a 
mechanic without a technical knowledge. In many cases men who have not a tech- 
nical knowledge are only equal to inferior men. 

Q.—What is the best plan to impart this technical knowledge? A.—I do not 
know that I am capable of telling you. I would suppose the proper place would be 
in a school adapted for the purpose. 
~  Q.—Would that instruction be more beneficial before or during the time the 
young man was serving his apprenticeship ? A.—I think if they could get something 
of it during their apprenticeship it would be better. 

Q.—Do you think that evening schools for the purpose would meet the require- 
ment? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Have you known instances of mechanies who have received technical 
instruction taking superior positions in the trade? A.—Yes; if they were mechanics 
as well, 

Q.— Would it improve, generally, the condition of the standard of work? A.— 
I should want some time to consider that question. It is not the technical part that 
does the work; that only relates to the designing and drawing; the actual mechanical 
work is different. 

Q.—Do you think, then, that an artisan is more successful who has obtained this 
technical knowledge? A.—Yes; he is a superior mechanic. 


x 


J. J. FRanKuin, Superintendent of the Toronto Street Railway, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Huaxes :— 


Q.— Will you kindly tell the Commission the earnings of the men employed on 
thestreet railway? A.—We have different rates. Do you want any particular rate ? 

Q.—We want the average earnings of the men employed on the street railway ? 
A.—The conductors receive $10 per week for six days work—they do nothing on 
Sunday—or at the rate of $1.662 cents perday. Drivers for the same amount of work 
receive $1.50 ; stablemen, $8.50 per week. They have to attend about one and a-half 
hours on Sunday morning and about the same in the afternoon, and we call their 
’ work seven hours, although they work, as I have said, only about three hours on 
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Sunday, one and a-half in the morning and one and a-halt in the afternoon, tending and 
watering the horses. Our laborers receive $1,334 cents per day, or $8 per week of 
‘six days. We have men receving $12, $13 and $15 per week in connection with the 
road. They are men who are above the class of conductors. 
a Q.—Are mechanics who work from 10 to 6 receiving as high as $2.25 a day, 
$2.50 and $2.75 ? A.—Our blacksmiths in the shoeing department earn $10 a week, 
and foremen $11.and $12. Our men, as a rule, in those departments, remain without 
change ; they become connected with the company and stay there and seem to be 
satisfied. In all our departments men work six days a week with the exception, as 
Ihave said, of the stablemen on Sunday who go in the morning and afternoon to 
_ attend to the horses. 
4 Q.—How many hours constitute a day’s work for drivers and conductors? A. 
—They average, as near as I could get at allround, about eleven and a-half hours a day ; 
that is about sixty-nine hours per week of six days. The sole duty of the drivers is 
_ to drive and they do not have the care of their horses after they are brought to the 
stable, but they simply drive them. They are on the cars about two-thirds of their 
time. Conductors have nothing to do with the horses, but simply attend to the 
collecting of the fares. 
i Q.—Do you think the hours can be reduced without causing any inconvenience 
» to the public ? A.—That is a question that has caused a great deal‘of discussion in 
_ the United States by probably more clever men than I am, and I can only repeat to 
" you the general verdict arrived at there, that they consider that twelve hours a day 
' for a man’s work is about the accepted time. It entails a great deal of trouble when 
_ you go under that. Of course, on the other side they worked their men a great deal 
_ more than that until recently, but in this city we have always worked our men the 
time I have told you, never over that. No man has worked since my advent over 
twelve hours; always under that. In order to relieve those men a great deal of extra 
_ trouble would be caused, and I do not think the public would be as well served if 
_ you relieved the men under the present time, for you would have to get anothe. and 
_ aspecial class of men to relieve them. That would all be necessary for one hour’s — 
_ work; it would entail the hiring ofa lot of new men, and you would not get the same 
_ class of men to go on the road for one hour as you would permanently. A com- 
' mission sat in Brooklyn examining this matter, and the heads of a great many 
departments were there and they found that they could not consistently work their 
_men under twelve hours; otherwise the public would suffer as well as the company. 
- Q.—Did the men in the employ of the companies give evidence before it? A. 
_—I do not know; I did not attend. I happened to be speaking to some of the 
- managers about it, and I gleaned my information from them. I did not attend the 
| Bee station, but I simply happened to be in the city, as I was down there for my 
health. 
4 Q.—Did they claim that two shifts of men could not be used ? A.—That is the 
_ way the men are employed now in a great number of cases; there are what are 
called short and long cars. For example, a car runs for fourteen or fifteen hours. 
- During that fifteen hours’ run the men who run over eleven and a-half or twelve hours 
- onmany lines get relieved twice, while doing their work, and for the run which occupies 
a certain number of hours they receive $1.10 or $1.15. Ifa man goes out with a car 
early in the morning he is allowed enough time to get his dinner and his tea, and the 
_¢ar is run along with two reliefs for probably fourteen hours, which is about the 
time of the car running on the street. Then we have long routes, and early and late 
cars. Those are always run by two shifts. Certain men take the car at a certain 
time at night, half-past six or seven. All the men’s time is regulated by the time 
they commence in the morning. Ifa man goes on in the morning at half-past five 
his time commences then, and he consequently finishes earlier in the evening. 
‘Two men go on later and they perform the late service. Those men make half or 
two-thirds of the day’s labor. We are not so particular in regard to the time allowed 
the men. We allow the men running on those shifts—what we call relief men—for 
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six trips we allow them seven trips, because they never make full time, and we never 
cut them close. Ifa man makes five trips we always consider them as six trips, and 
as I have said, we do not cut them close on the time—that is the extra men. In 
regard to our regular men who have to run overtime : we sometimes have to ask 
them to run an extra car at night, but they always get extra pay, and this pay is at 
the same rate at which the wages are paid. If a man runs one trip over time we 
generally allow him three-tenths ofa day or three trips fortwo. If he makes a 
single trip he is allowed for two trips—that isin running overtime. In regard to 
our rate of wages, I find on investigating rates that are paid on the other side that 
our wages compare most favorably with those paid over there, that is, taking into | 
account the hours of work and the Sunday work. The men have to work on Sunday 
over the line, and, of course, our men never do that here. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Are the men anxious to run those extra trips, or would they prefer not to 
do so? A.—I never had any refusal. 

Q.—Do you know if the men would rather not do so? A.—If a man does not 
want to do'so we put another man on the car. ) 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q. service of the street railway company ? | 
A.—Yes ; Ido not know that they leave it frequently, but we have men who leave — 
to better themselves, or think they may do so ; but my experience is that they always 
want to come back. 

Q.—As a rule, do the men employed on that kind of work stay any length of 
time at it? A.—Yes; we have men in the service who have been there for a good 
many years—since | came here, and I have been here seven years in the city with 
this company ; and we have men who came here and that I took on myself after I 
arrived. 

Q.—Are the men fined for being late, for instance? A.—No; never. We 
never fine any man whatever. We tell a man when we hire him: ‘Whenever you 
think you can better yourself we do not require any notice and you can go and 
say that you want to go. There are times and occasions when we do not want the 
service of men, and if you do anything that is not quite proper we will do the same 
by you, namely, we will tell you that we do not want you. We do not expect to 
receive any notice and we do not give any.” We could not go on if we had to give 
every man notice. There might be something wrong about a man’s money business, 
and yet we would not be justitied ; in telling him about it. The man would think less. 
of himself if we did so. 

Q.—How often are the men paid by the company? A.—On Friday night;. we 
never owe them a 5-cent piece. 

Q.—Is there any objection on the part of ue street es cor aaa to men 
belonging to a secret society of any kind? 
belonging to anything except labor or pariah ; we do not employ men who 
belong to labor organizations. 

Q. —Are the men in your employ required to sign a paper previous to entering 
your employment? A.—They are. 

Q.—What is the nature of that agreement? A.—That they will not join any 
labor organization while in the employ of the company. 

Q.—And if a man joins such an organization, what is the result? A.—It is 
optional with us whether we keep him on or not. 

Q—And do you consider that labor organizations have a bad influence on 
workingmen? A.—lI could only speak for the company ; and I say as regards our 
company they have—I do not speak for anything else. . 

Q.—Have you any knowledge of any benefits that workmen have derived from — 
the organizations ? A.—TI have not. Ido not pretend to study the question outside 
of our own concern. Ido not know enough about it. 
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By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Have you ever had any trouble with your men? A.—Yes. 

| Q.—Will you tell us the nature of that trouble? A.—It was a trouble—I really 
could not go into the whole matter. The men saw fit to quit the service of the 
- company. We had, as near as I can recollect, discharged several men for very good 
and valid reasons. We were not able to tell those men what they were dismissed 
for. They went about among the men, and were picked up by some people who run 
some of the labor organizations in Toronto, and through them dissensions were 
_ brought into the company—the men were asked to join, and all that kind of thing. 
_ The trouble began in this way and it ended in the men going out. That is the thing 
- in a few words. 

Q.—Did the men make a demand on the company for shorter hours of labor, or 
an increase of wages? A.—I do not think they did; in fact, they did not. In my 
recollection of the company we have never had any trouble, except one from a few 
men ina certain department about an increase of wages, and it was given. But as 
regards this general demand of the men for an increase of wages, | do not think 
there was any; in fact, I am sure there was not. 

| Q.—What is the average length of time, in the twenty-four hours, that a driver 
. may be out? A.—About eleven and a-half hours, on an average. We have always 
' aimed, and do aim, that men shall work under twelve hours; I think eleven and 
_ a-half is the average, and if he is employed for that time he is relieved, so that about 
_ eleven and a-half hours is the average time which he is employed by the company 
_ during twenty-four hours. Of course, I know there is a mistaken idea that men 
_ work fifteen and sixteen hours at one time in the company’s service, but that is quite 
» untrue. ; 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—How do they begin? A.—They begin at any hour in the day. | 
| Q.—Supposing a man begins at half-past five o’clock, how long does he work ? 
~ A.—He works eleven and a-half hours. His relief would come on then, and the man 
is relieved twice during the day’s work ; at all events, once. Our men wished to 
obtain one relief in the day, and we immediately gave it to them. I commenced to 
get those men off early at night by beginning early in the morning, and they were 
allowed one hour for dinner. 

—Do you include the dinner hour in the time you have mentioned? A.—No; 
_ I spoke of the number of hours they were constantly on the cars. ‘The men showed 
a preference to have one relief, so as to get off early at night. When I spoke of 
eleven and a-half hours a day I referred only to the time they were on the cars. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :-— 

Q.—When the men work eleven and a-half hours a day, what time have they 
during which to enjoy themselves with their family and obtain mental improvement i 
A.—I have given that question some thought, and I have given a good deal of 
atténtion to the matter of having shorter hours. The matter is like this: we try to 
pay the men fair wages, and we could not very well arrange the service 80 as to suit 
public convenience in any other way than we do. The reason I have already given 
_ why we could not reduce the hours was because we would have to pay an entire set 
of new men on the road for one hour only. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Then it could be done by increasing the number of men employed ? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

; Q.—Have you given any thought to the condition of your men? A.—Yes; and 
~ Thave studied to some extent the condition of similar men on the other side, in New 
York, Boston, Rochester and Buffalo and Chicago ; I know a great deal about those 
 gities, and the wages that are paid there by the street car companies. I repeat that. 
- on a comparison our men are better off than the men are there. 
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Q.—You say the average wages are from $8 to $9 per week for drivers? A.— 
No; $9 a week is the lowest; $10 is the pay for a conductor, 

Q.—Are there many of your men who own their own homes, who earn that rate 
of wages, and have paid for their homes out of their earnings? A.—We have quite 
a number who have bought property and who are living in their own homes, and to 
my certain knowledge have earned their money in our company. We have quite a 
few of such men that I know of. 


By Mr, Heaxss :— 


Q.—In very severe weather are the men relieved at all during the day? A.— 
Yes; they are always relieved more frequently in severe weather. I don’t know 
whether that is done this year or not. I have been away from business for three 
months, until very recently, myself, and I do not know whether it has béen done this 
winter; but I have alway made it a rule to relieve the men more frequently in severe 
weather. Last year we relieved the men right along, and the year before, during 
severe weather. Whether they have done so this year or not I am not able to say. 
We have about 600 men in the employ of the company, and it is very difficult to get 
them all relieved in the same day; but Iam speaking of the majority of the men when 
I say we have not had any trouble with them, and I think they consider themselves 
fairly treated. Of course, it is a very peculiar business to conduct. There are things 
about it that are commonplace sometimes, but that is not the end of it. 

Q.—After a man puts in a square, honest day’s work to your satisfaction, do you 
think that you should tamper with his liberty in regard to saying whether he should 
belong to a society or not? A.—We never thought so until we had it proved to us. 
When this was unmistakeably proven we made up our minds that we would 
not interfere with labor organizations so long as they interfered simply with the men’s 
rights, but when they interfered with the company’s rights that was a different 
question altogether. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—You say that before the trouble, a year ago, the compeny agreed well with 
its men. Can you give the Commission any idea as to how long the men remain in 
your employ—conductors and drivers ? A.—We had men two, three and four years. 
I could not give you a general idea, but we have a record of all those men in our 
books, most complete records of everything done during the last four or five years, 
and I can certainly say that we have men who have been in the service a long time, 
and I thought a good deal about that. 

Q.—Was there, during those years, any discontent on the part of the men? 
A.—I do not remember any discontent having arisen, except on one occasion some 
years before that, and it was of very short duration. The trouble commenced about 
four or five months previous to the men going out. I may tell you this, and T tell 
you it with perfect truth, the company has never had any trouble, except from 
discharged men. I say that from knowledge and knowing it to be a fact. Unfor- 
tunately the labor people do not understand the distinction between those men and 
men in the company’s employ, and they take discharged men up and hear what 
they have to say without hearing the other side. ' 


By the CuarrMan :— 
Q.—You say you discharge them for cause? A.—Yes. 
By Mr. Carson :-— 


Q.—You do not want that cause to be known? A.—I always felt that it is rather 
an injustice to the men if it is known. If a man is not the man you want it is 
unnecessary to brand him before the public as being a man ofa certain class. I 
always endeavored to put the matter as quietly as possible with aman; that he is 
unfit and that it is not wise for him to know what the reason for his discharge is, 
and the company must have credit, for I never discharge men for doing nothing. 
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By Mr, ArmsTRoNG :— 


_  Q.—Has the company ever discharged a man on suspicion that he was a labor: 
agitator? A.—No; never. 

Q.—When the men have petitioned the company with a view to ventilating their 

grievances, in what spirit have they been met? A.—I do not know that they have. 
ever been met. I know the company has been approached by outside people, but I 
do not know that the men ever approached the company. 
i Q.—Had they ever petitioned the company in regard to certain grievances 
_ immediately previous to the last strike ? A—I do not know of my actual knowledge, 
_L have the company’s records, but I could not tell you; but Ido notremember before 
_ the trouble commenced of anything of that kind happening. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


. Q.—If it came to your knowledge that a good man, who has been in your employ 
for some time, belonged to a labor organization, would you discharge him? A.—No;. 
not simply for that fact—not until he brought the organization business into the affairs 
_ of the company, and began to work to promote the organization. Then I do not say 
what I would do. If there is a man in the company’s employ, and I know him to be 
amember of a labor organization, but he works along quietly and minds his own 
_ business, I do not think we would interfere with him. I am the man who has charge: 
_ of those matters, and I would do nothing to him. 


{ 


- By Mr. Armsrrone :— 

i" Q.—What house rent would a man with three or four of a family pay in a 
" respectable locality ? A—I do notknow the average. I know some of our conductors 
who pay from $6 to $7.50 per month. I know of some who pay more, but do not 
_ think they depend entirely on their earnings to pay their rent. I know of some men 
who rent larger and better houses, but they rent rooms; but the average man who 
_ lives with his family and pays his rent from his earnings pays for house rent from 
_ $6 to $7 or $7.50 a month. 

_ Q.—Will you tell us the street in this city where a man can obtain a house with 
five rooms for $6 dollars a month? A.—You can get houses at the east end of King, 
off Sackville. I have in mind one of our timekeepers who is living in a very nice 
house on Oak street, off Sackville street, who is paying $7.50 or $8. A new lot of 
houses has been built on the north side. I asked him what rent he paid, as it isa 
_very nice, comfortable place, and he has three children, wife and himself, and he told 
me the rent was $7.50 or $8 a month. There are such houses to be got on Sumach 
and Sackville, and I know one of our men who is living on George street. He has a. 
clean, nice house, sufficient for himself and his wife and family, and I do not think he 
is paying over $7 a month. 

-_ Q.—-Between Duchess and Queen, on the west side, do you think that is a. 
respectable locality? A.—He is a respectable man, and I have no reason to expect 
Otherwise. 


By the CuarrMan :-— 


_ . Q—Do you think he would live in a locality that was not respectable? A—No;. 
Ido not think he would. 

BS By Mr. Heaxes :— 
_._ Q—He lives there in order to be near his work, I suppose? A.—Yes; but from 
my knowledge of the man he would not live there if he knew it was not in a good 
tocality. Ido not know that it is a bad locality. I have seen people the worse of 
fiquor around there, but nothing more, and I pass there frequently. I know at the 
east end, on different streets, there are houses to be got at about those rents. Of: 
Course, this a question that [have not gone into very much, and I would not like you 
to take my opinion in regard to it. | 

__ Q.—In regard to those houses on Sackville street and Oak street—renting at 
$6 a month? A.—I say the rents are between $6 and $7.50 a month, about that figure.. 
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Q.—Is there a double frontage to the lot? A.—They are in front. Ihave a 
clerk down there. Some people would not like it, but I lived at one time in no better 
house; he has a nice house, and he is not paying over $7—it is off Oak street, a kind 
of wide lane runs back. There are some rough-cast houses there—and they are neat, 
perfectly good, and comfortably built there. 

Q—lIs that Maple street? A.—Yes. I was in his house when his wife was sick. 
He has it very warm and nice, and I was astonished that it was only heated by a 
cook stove. He can afford to pay more rent, if necessary, for he receives $12 a week. 
He is, however, very comfortable there and he does not pay more than $7 a month. 


By Mr. ArMstRone :— 


Q.—How much a week do you pay your saddlers? A.—Ten dollars. 

Q.—aAre they paid by the week or by piece-work? A.—By the week. We 
have no men employed on piece-work; all are employed on regular wages—our 
carpenters and mechanics of all classes. 

; Q.—What are the weekly wages of a carpenter in the employ of the company ? 
A.—They receive from $1.66 to $2.75 a day. The men are graded according to their 
ability. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


‘Q.—If a man, at the end of his day’s work, or in the course of work, rode on the 
company’s cars, would he ride free? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Before this strike of which you have spoken, did the men themselves make 
any demands on the company? A.—I do not think they did before the strike. I 
have no recollection of it. 

Q.—Had the men themselves at any previous time made demands upon the 
company? A.—I think, if I recollect rightly, about three years ago there was a 
demand made, and at that time the wages received were $8.50 per week for con- 
ductors and $8 for drivers. There was a demand made, I think, and I also believe 
the demand was acceded to then, or shortly after the demand was made. We 
graded our men then; we gave men who had been in the service a certain time 
higher wages than others. 

Q.—Were any of the men discharged shortly after the demand was made? A.— 
I do not remember the company being called upon by any of the regular men in | 
their employ. I remember one of the strikers coming there, or heard he did so, 
but he was not in the employ of the company. _ 

Q.—Has it been the practice of the company to discharge men who have made 
themselves officious in getting shorter hours and higher wages? A.—Not unless 
they neglected their work, or were disseminators of trouble. : 

Q.—Even after so doing he did not neglect this work? A.—That would be a 
question for the company to decide; it is quite questionable what the company 
might think; if the company thought so, of course it would be satisfactory. 

Q.—What were the demands made on the company at the time of the strike? 
A.—I do not know of any demands being made. 

- Q.—Were not any demands formulated to your knowledge? A.—I do not 
really know. 

Q.—Do you not know what the men struck for? A.—I do not think a great 
many of themselves knew. I think it was a kind of a forced arrangement all the - 
way through. I think a great many of the men who went out did not know 
themselves why they went out. I was told so by the men. ‘They were called out 
by the authorities, and had to go out. : 

Q.—Did any of the men who struck finally return to the service of the company? 
A.—Yes. | 

Q.—Are you able to tell us what proportion of the men came back? A.—I do_ 
not think more than, probably, fifteen or twenty were taken back. 

Q.—Had you filled their places? . A.—Yes. 

Q.—Had you any difficulty in getting men? A.—None whatever. 
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. Q.—Have you any difficulty now in getting men? No; the difficulty is the 
other way. It is the hardest part of my work to say “No” to the men who come in 
and ask for work. 

 Q.—Is that the case in summer as well as in winter? A.—Not as much in 
“summer as in winter; but there is always a large demand on the part of men who 
want to get into the company’ 8 service. 

; Q.—Are you able to say whether any mechanics apply to you for work? A.— 
‘Yes. Do you mean in the employ of the company this winter ? 

Q.—I mean employed generally? A.—Yes; we have quite a few mechanics 
working on the cars now. 

Q.—Do any mechanics apply to you for positions as drivers ? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. ArRMsTRONG :— i 


Q.—How many men were out of employment at the time of the labor difficulty ; 

or was the service stopped altogether? A.—No; it was not stopped altogether, but 

the service was very inadequate. You refer now, I suppose, to the last big tr ouble ? 

4 Q—To the trouble in March of last year? A.—The service was stopped one 

_ day or two days on account of the trouble in the streets, but after that the service 
was never stopped entirely. 

Q.—Do you know the number of hands you took back after the strike as com- 
pared with the number of applications for work made by those in the employment 
of the company? A.—I think we took back fifteen or twenty. 

: Q.-—And how many returned after the first difficulty ? A.—They all came back 
then, but there was a misapprehension about it at that time. 
4 —Was there a written agreement between the company and the men? A.—I 
do not know about that. 
| Q.—That was a matter between Mr. Smith and the men? A.—Yes; I did not 
3 know anything about it. 
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JAMES Morrison, Manufacturer of Brass Goods, Toronto, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Heaxzs :— 

Q.—What class of brass work do you principally do ? A.—AIl kinds; engin eers 
and plumbers’ brass goods, and so forth. 

Q.—Do you do anything in mathematical instruments ? A.—No. 

Q.—Are there many men employed in brass work in this city? A.—We. 
“employ something like 110 or 115 hands. I could not say how many other shops 
employ. 

i Q.—What wages do brass-finishers get ? A.—$2.00 and $2.50 a day. 

Q.—Do they have steady employment at that rate? A.—Yes. 

| Q.—Do you keep your establishment open all the year round ? A.—Yes. 
+  Q.—Do you take on many apprentices ? A.—There will be about two men to 
each apprentice. We have now seventy men on the roll, and thirty boys. 
} Q.—Do those boys all come with the view of learning the trade ? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Have you any regular style of apprenticeship ? A.—We do not bind them. 
A boy understands when he comes that his term of apprenticeship is five years. 
Q.—And he stays as long as he likes ? A.—Yes; of course we do not bind 
phim. We leave ourselves free to discharge boys if they are not suitable or capable 
for business. 
- _ Q.—What proportion of the boys are turned out finished workmen ? A.—That 
is difficult to answer. Some boys give up business after being there a month or two, 
but I think in our trade about 50 per cent, serve their time. 
 Q.—Is che demand for brass-finishers in excess of the supply ? A.—For skilled 
labor it is. 
- Q.—Do you find that this large number of apprentices does not keep up the 
supply ? A.—Not in our city. 
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Q.—Do you know if many of the men go from this city to others to get better 
wages ? A.—There would be no object in their doing so. 

Q—Do you employ any women or girls? A.—We employ three girls, and 
sometimes more. 

Q.—At what work ? A.—Making sand cores for the moulders. 


Q.—What age are they ? A.—I do not know whether they are girls or women. 


They will be from eighteen to twenty-five. 

Q.—What can a female earn at that kind of work? A.—Two of them make 
$5 a week, the other makes $4. 

Q.—It depends on their ability ? A.—Yes; on their skill. They do not work 
piece-work, but we watch about what they can do, and if they are quick at their 
work they are paid accordingly. 


R. OC. Wintow, Manager for J. D. King & Co., Manufacturers of Boots and 
Shoes, Toronto, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Heakes :— 

Q.—You are engaged in the boot and shoe manufacture? A.—Yes; the firm 
are for which I ain manager. 

Q.—Do you manufacture all classes of boots and shoes? A.—Not the very 
cheapest. We manufacture about all kinds made in Toronto, but the cheapest 
kind are not made in Toronto. 

Q.—Where do the cheapest class come from? A.—Quebec and Montreal. 

Q.—Can you not manufacture as cheaply in Toronto as they can there? A.—No. 

Q.—Do you find the competition in Quebec is very keen? A.—Wages are 
higher here. The competition is so keen in certain classes that we could not get 
cost price for them. We do not make them at all. 

Q—How many hands are employed in your establishment? A.—About 
seventy-five females, about 120 or 125 men and a few boys—about a dozen boys 
altogether. 

Q.—What would be the average earnings of the female help? A.—The average 
earnings would be $5 a week for every one in the place—for fifty or fifty-one weeks 
inthe year We stop for one week—between Christmas and New Year’s, and for a 
few days afterwards there is not much doing, so it would make fifty full weeks in 
the year. 

OTs there a regular billof wages? A.—Nearly all are on piece-work ; perhaps 
half-a-dozen girls and thirty men are working by the day or week. The rest are 
all on piece-work. : 

Q.—Does the same rate of wages prevail in all shoe factories in Toronto? A.— 
The same rate of piece-work wages prevails. _ 

Q.—What will a beginner amongst the females earn the first six months? A.— 
We do not have beginners. They must be experienced machine operators before we 
employ them. There are a few others, but shoe factories have been going on so 
long in Toronto that we never take on inexperienced female hands at all. 

Q.—Do you take any apprentices? A.—No. 

Q.—What would be the average earnings of the men? A.—There are so many 
different classes of work it would be difficult to say. Iam hardly qualified to say, 
but probably from $7 to $15 a week. 

Q.—Fifteen dollars a week would be the wages of a foreman? A.—No; one 
that runs a machine; some very experienced and very well qualified workmen 
would earn that, but of course there are very few who earn $15 a week. 


| 


Q.—How many men does it take to make a boot now-a-days ? A.—I suppose it — 


takes about fifty, men and women. | 
Q.—Does the same article pass through fifty hands? A.—Yes; I should say so. 


Q.—There is no chance for a boy to learn to be a shoemaker? A.—Not the { 


slightest. 


, 
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~ Q.—Have you separate conveniences for men and women? A.—Yes. 

Q.—In separate apartments? A.—Yes; we have them 6n separate floors. We 

_ have the women on one flat by themselves, and the conveniences for them. 
 Q.—Are the outside doors of these buildings locked or unlocked during the day ? 

_ A.—We have two means of exit from the factory ; one goes down from the warehouse 

» to the front door, and the other to the side door. The hands all comé in at the side 

_ door, which is opened by a spring latch. It opens outwards, and is closed from the 

_ inside, so nobody can get through, unless some one opens the door. 

‘Q.—Do doors in these large factories open outwards? A.—Yes. 

_ ___ Q.—Is the lock of such construction that it can be easily opened? A.—Yes; the 

_ lock is one which you twist and open from the inside; no key is required. 

it, Q.—Is there any system of fining employed? A.—If operators damage work 

_ they are charged with the cost of the new material required to replace it. 

_ _ ‘Q.—Are they charged for broken needles ? A.—No; just for the material; and, 

_ of course, if a man damages a shoe when it is nearly finished he is obliged’ to take a 

_ pair, and he is charged with the price of them. 

! ~Q.—Do you consider that is a fair practice, to make him pay for two shoes when 

_ only one is spoiled? A.—Well, it would be better than making him take the one.) | 

/ QQ —Do you charge him the ‘cost of the stock in the shoe or the cost of the shoe 

manufactured? A—The cost of the shoe manufactured, including all wages upon it, 
_ all the way through from the beginning to the man himself. 


iS 


By ‘Mr. ArmMstrone :— 


vl Q.—If a young woman destroys a kid boot or blemishes it, isshe fined? A.—She 
_ would have to take the pair of boots. That occurs very seldom. I donot remember 
_ such a thing happening with girls. Of course, it is only in the shop where the 
_ uppers are handled that the girls sew the shoes. 

: Q.—Do the more skilled operators do basting on the boots? A.—Some women 
_ and girls do that alone, but they are not machine operators, of course. 

i Q.—What wages do you pay a girl doing basting? A.—I think probably the 
_ lowest wages we pay are to errand girls, who earn from $1.75 to $2 a week, and 
_ then I think we have some basters whose wages run from $3 to $5 a week. 
Q.— What age are these young errand girls? A.—Well, I cannot say; but we 
_ have none under the limit named in the Factory Act; they are all over fourteen 
years of age. | 

} Q.—At what hour in the morning are the young women required to be there ? 
_A.—At 8 o’clock in the winter, and for a short time during the year at-7:30. For 
_ eight months in the year they come at 8 o’clock in the morning. 

7 Q.—Do you give many minutes’ grace before the door is locked? A—We give 
_ them five or ten minutes, but if they find that is not enough all they have ‘to do is to 
_ walk in through the warehouse. I often see them walking in through the warehouse, 
_ and nobody objects. 
| Q.—Is the party who locks the door a responsible man? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Does he hang up the key of the side door in the office? A—There are two 
_ or three keys; one is kept in the warehouse, and we all know where it is, and one 
_ assistant foreman has a key in his pocket. 


By Mr. Heaxss :— 
Q.—Is that door kept locked all day? A.—Yes; except during the dinner hour. 


— ~Q.—What is the use of locking it? A—We have drunken men coming in all 
the time. One of these men came up one day and got his nose hurt on a machine. 


By Mr. Armsrrone :— 


_  Q.—Have you known young women to come down in winter time with a lunch- 
basket five minutes after eight, and find the door locked, and have to go home? A. 
—It may have’ happened, though I never heard of it. It might be ‘five minutes past 
eight by somebody’s clock. 
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Q.—Have you known of an accident in your establishment when the door was 
locked, and when the young women made a rush for the stairs they could not get 
out? A.—I do not know of such a thing. There was a false alarm some years ago, 
when the girls ran down. The first thing I heard was a good deal of noise from 
_ the girls in the street. I think half of them must have got there. We had two doors 

in use, one through the warehouse and one through the other way. 


Q.—Are there any fire-escapes in your building? A.—Yes; and sprinklers all. 


over the place. 

Q.—Are highly-skilled female operators, those who work on kid-work, scarce in 
Toronto? A.—No; I do not think so. 

Q.—Have you known many of them, within the last twelve months, go to the 
other side and receive higher wages? A.—We have had a couple go there. I do 
not know of any, but there may be an average of two a year who go. 

Q.—Is the bill of pay to the women higher in Toronto than on the other side, or 
lower? A.—lI have been informed that it is not lower. I believe itis the same for 
some things, but really I am not well qualified to speak on this point. Of course, it 
is understood there are no wages any where ahead of Toronto. We have had strikes 
in the business, of course. 

Q.—When did you have the last strike? A.—The last one was with females 
in 1882. 

Q.—You have had no difficulty in the trade since? A.—We had with the 
machine men, who struck once for twenty-four hours and went back. 

Q,.—Tell us the nature of the difficulty you had six years ago ? A.—The females 
made a demand for higher wages, to which the employers would not accede, and 
they struck, and remained on strike about three or four weeks, and then came back to 
work at the old wages. 

Q.—Did they go back to work on the promise that the employers would make a 
uniform bill of wages? A.—Yes. 

Q.—With a slight advance? A.—No; there was no promise of that kind at all. 

Q.—Would you be convinced if Mr. King anu Mr. Charlesworth said they 

promised that advance? A.—Certainly. 
--Q—Do you know how long the operators were kept waiting for the uniform 
billfof wages after it was promised? A.—I am not sure, but I think it was nearly a 
year. The employers commenced almost immediately to prepare it, but they found 
it a good deal heavier undertaking than they imagined. They worked a good many 
hours at night in order to prepare it. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q.—Is the factory inspector satisfied with the sanitary condition of your » 


factory? A.—Yes; he says he is. 


Garrett F. FRANKLAND, Cattle Exporter, Toronto, called and sworn. 


By Mr. HEakss :— 

Q.—You are engaged in the cattle trade? A.—Yes. 
Q.—How does the cattle trade at the present time compare with four years ago ? 
A.—Well, prices are not so good in Great Britain to-day as they were four years ago. 
~ Q.—Do you find that since the exportation of cattle from Canada to England 
began the farmers are paying more attention to the grade of stock they keep? A.— 
Much more. Probably it would be as well for me just to make a general statement. 
In the year 1870 it was becoming recognized in Canada that if our agriculture was 
to prosper and increase we would have to seek some other market than the United 
States, as that country was growing a sufficient number of cattle for the demands of 


all their large cities. For some twenty years I did business with Albany, New York, © 


Boston, and some other smaller places in the United States, but I found there were a 


great many horses, sheep and pigs being sent to these cities, in such numbers that 
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we were being undersold to some extent. Then, again, according to their usual cus- 
_ tom, the Americans imposed this duty of 20 per cent. and it became evident that we 
_ in Canada would have to seek another market. We in Canada knew that for many 
years there had been a great scarcity of animal food in the great centres of popula- 
tion in Great Britain. It was not possible that more than 65 per cent. of the people 
should get money enough to purchase it. For eight years I went over there with 
animal food in barrels and sacks in large quantities, but it was not a paying business. 
In 1874 I found Englishmen, Irishmen and Scotchmen were short of their usual num- 
ber of fat cattle, on account of contagious diseases, and they were in want of large 
numbers. I came back and looked around through our own Province ; I knew pretty 
well what they had down in the Maritime Provinces and the Province of Quebec, 
and, comparatively speaking, I found I could not have got 10,000 head of cattle of 
sufficient quality to meet the demands of the export trade. As many of you know, 
we were feeding down at Gooderham & Worts’ large yard a largenumber of cattle, 
as we have been doing every year during the last twenty years, and we have turned out 
the best cattle there to be found anywhere, by means of careful selection. A manin 
Glasgow had taken some thirty or forty over to the old country, but not having placed 


_ them in good steamers his venture was not a success. I made an arrangement with 


_ the Allan Company to put 200 head on board the “ Waldensian.” However, there was 
) not near enough space, and I took another vessel. We were paying about $4.50 per 
head for the accommodation. We paid no insurance, because the insurance com- 
panies did not seem to understand it, and in fact the steamship owners did not under- 
stand how we could put so many on board. We lost one animal, and we realized 
what you may consider the outrageous profit of about $30 a head, after paying all 


a charges. I spread that fact through the press, and ever since I have worked on the 


_ principle that we in Canada can raise beet cattle and horses equal to any part of the 
world, and a little cheaper than any other part of the world. Canada has been 
improving ever since then, but since 1874 the Veterinary Department of the Privy 
Council of Great Britain has been working at cattle diseases, and to a certain extent 
has got them under control. As a consequence, they are raising more cattle now in 
Britain themselves. Denmark went more heavily into the business in 1876, and then 
_ the United States thought this thing would continue, and they have overdone it and 
_ gone beyond themselves. As a result, these ranches and feeders have broken them- 
_ selves and some of the banks, and still Canada has been and is the most successful 
_ country in the trade. 
By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—Can cattle be shipped to England at a profit at present prices ? A.—Well, 
_ they are not losing anything. In May, June and July of last year we shipped 2,000 

_ head. They went over in eight steamers. When I began I was making about 
$8 a head. The last four steamers lost me $3 a head, and on the 2,000 cattle I 
lost $2,800. This was the worst year we have had. From 1874 to 1881 it 
was profitable, though notso profitable as at the beginning. Since then the markets 
have fluctuated, and we cannot very well gauge what prices will be there. : We may 
have the idea that we are going to make a fortune in the trade; the ship may not 
get there in time, steamers from other parts may get in, and as cattle must be imme- 
diately slaughtered, you cannot bring back the bloom to them. You must sell them at 
_ market prices. 
—  Q.—Does the law require them to be immediately slaughtered ? A.—Canada 
_ has a clean bill of health. We have to undergo twelve hours of quarantine and are 
_ examined by veterinary surgeons for contagious diseases, and after passing that 
_ examination the cattle can usually go to any part of the United Kingdom. American 
Cattle must be slaughtered at the point of debarkation. 
% Q.—Is the regulation and restriction of the transit of cattle from the United 
- States through Canada of advantage to the Canadian farmer? A.—I have always 
been against that traffic, and I do not think it should be permitted. They are so 
particular in England about this pleuro-pneumonia, which I know exists in the States, 
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that when we have gone into a place where American cattle were we have had 
to go into a small room and be fumigated before coming away. If so, cars passing 
through our country with cattle from the States are a danger to Canadian farmers. 

Q.—Are the restrictions with regard to American cattle coming through Canada 
sufficiently strict. A.—I would not have them come at all. We have no desire in 
the cattle trade to have any truck with them atvall. 

Q.—Can you afford to pay Canadian farmers such prices as to warrant them in 
continuing to raise beef cattle? A.—The answer to that question is of so great 
importance that every farmer should understand it. It is necessary to raise cattle that 
there may be sufficient manure to go back tothe land. No farmer can be successful 
without raising a certain number of cattle. If the farmer in this country would 
realise how much one animal gives him back for the food he gives it, he would consider 
that as long as he got paid by feeding that animal just what the food costs, without 
profit at all, he would have the manure as profit. In England the droppings of an 
animal during feeding time are valued at 8 sovereigns. If Canadian farmers looked 
at the matter in that light they would consider it more properly. As bad as English 
markets have been of late, from the inception of the trade up to the present time, 
England has enabled exporters to give larger prices than those buyers who purchase 
for home consumption in Canada. 

Q.—Do you pay those large prices because you take the pick of the cattle ? A.— 
No; we do not take the best ; we take the heaviest and those in best form for shipping. 
We want heifers to weigh 1,200 or 1,400 pounds, whereas cattle for home consumption 
weigh 1,000 or 1,200 pounds. Montreal used to be a great market, but Quebec opened 
up her resources and will be able to supply this trade. We used to send cattle to St. 
John, but it has all been worked up by this oxen trade. 

Q.—Have you had any cattle from the North-West? A.—We had some at 
Christmas and some last spring. They were very fine cattle, raised on prairie grass. 
Ido not know what the future of that trade will be, but I think it will be extraordinary. 

Q.—How do cattle from the Canadian North-West compare with cattle you have 
seen from the western parts of the United States? A.—Well, fifteen years ago we 
considered Illinois cattle the best that could be produced on earth. They generally 
selected their steers, and not tying them up as we do, they developed more bone and 
muscle and became larger. I found on examining those cattle from the North-West 
that they had been raised in the same way of wandering round and getting on grass. 
Nothing expands them so much. They develop something like western cattle. 
They develop as much bone and muscle in the Canadian North-West as anywhere else. 


Q.—Is not that due, to some extent, to the fact that they have taken cattle into 


our North-West with a mixture of the Texas quality in them. A.—I would not — 


consider that the Texan quality would be an improvement. 

Q.—Does it not make them more hardy? A.—Well, they may be more hardy, 
but I would prefer having nothing to do with that, old low breed of cattle. We used 
to think short-horned cattle could not bear cold because of their fine breed, but that 
idea is done away with altogether. These beautiful, shapely cattle can endure more 
than any other class of cattle we have, except Polled Angus. 

Q.—Do you know anything of the experiment of crossing the buffalo with native 
cattle? A—No; Ido not. I have simply read accounts of it, but I imagine it can 
be done. 

Q.—Can cattle raising be carried on with the view of seeking either the produc- 
tion of beef or the production of milk and butter, or can mixed cattle-raising be car- 
ried on to advantage. Can cattle be raised with a view to beef and dairy products, or 
must one or the other be followed alone ? A.—I have been under the impression for 
thirty years, after studying the matter carefully, that all farmers must have stock, 
though there will be certain parts of the country where the idea, cannot be carried 
out, Lam under the impression that mixed farming is the best and most likely to 
be successful. You require to feed say, three or four cattle; you have three or four 
cattle for milking, and so on. I would like to make the remark that if the Dominion 
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Government desire to benefit this trade they should be particular to see that ships 
have proper room and get a proper inspection at Montreal. The Government has an 
inspector, who is supposed to see that no cattle are placed on the ship that have not 
sufficient room for standing and lying down. That work has not been perfectly 
done, and I would like to impress on the Commissioners one point, and hope the 
will make representation about it, and that is this; there are some 60,000 head 
of cattle put on board steamers at Montreal on wharves where it would be a 
disgrace to drive a lot of Newfoundland dogs over. There are coal and bales of goods 
lying round, and there are diabolical carts and waggons that would frighten anything. 
The cattle get into a perspiration and they are put on board ship for a voyage of 
3,000 miles in a very unprepared state. We represented about it to’ the Government, 
but of course it was only one voice to the contrary. Ifthey would spend a few thou- 
sand dollars and give people a quiet place where cattle could be put on board after 
coal and other freight was taken on, the cattle would be rested when they got on, 
and the loss would not amount to one cent. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


| Q.—Do you remember last year, or the year when a steamer lost a great number 
, of cattle? A.—Yes; they were put on board in a beastly state of perspiration, and 
the ventilators were imperfect and the vessel was blazing hot. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Do distillery-fed cattle bear the ocean voyage as well as those coming off 
| the grass? A:—They bear it better than any cattle we have. We generally find 
_ when anything goes wrong it is due to the ventilation. The regular heat of the ship is 
_ about the same as that of our stables. We make ventilation a study. We have 700 
head in one of our stables, and they are sometimes four or five hours at the same 
_ heat. What we want is an even heat, and we can get that on board ship. 


By Mr. Armstrong :— 


q Q.— Does the exportation of cattle from the Argentine Republic affect the 
_ Canadian cattle trade in Hngland? A:—It does. You know they come over dead 
in refrigerators from there. The first year it was not successful. The carcasses I 
_ examined were imperfect; the meat was a little sour, and it was not a success, I 
_ would not say that they made any money, but they did not lose any, and last year 
_ they did well. That trade is going to continue, no doubt. Let it continue. “The 
_ Success of our Dominion lies in having the best cattle, and I claim this is the most 
_ Suitable country to grow beef on earth, and we can grow it a little cheaper than in 
any other part of the world I know of. 

Q.—Will $3 per head, which that Republic is giving, be an inducement to export 

cattle? A.—-They will never grow cattle for the express purpose of exportation, 

| Q.—Are there any exported on hoof? A—No; none. Australia has sent them 
on hoof, but has been more successful with mutton. 


JAMES Massey, Warden, Central Prison, Toronto, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Hraxes :— 


‘i Q.—Will you please give the Commission your views as to the best method of 
employing convict labor, so as not to bring it into competition with outside labor, or 
_to as small a degree as possible ? A.—I think no convict labor. can be employed 
without going into competition more or less with outside labor, There is nothing 
at which you can employ convicts but they must come into competition with 
outside labor. , 
~— Q.—What kind of employment would you recommend for convicts—what lines 
(of work ? A.—On that subject there are great differences of opinion even among 
philanthropists who have given the matter a great deal of study. Some hold the 
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opinion that convicts should be employed at hand labor only; that there should be no 
machinery introduced ; others, again, express views the very opposite, that if the 
work of reformation is to be an object in the management of penal institutions then 
you must adapt them to the period in which they live, and make them accustomed 
to the use of machinery. So that upon that subject there is a great deal of diver- 
sity among prison managers themselves. 

Q.—Do you think the Government of the day would be able to utilize convict 
labor successfully without loss ? A—So far as 1 am aware, no State in the Union, 
and f-om there | have drawn my information largely, has been able to employ her 
convicts successfully upon State account. ‘That is to say, from a provincial point of 
view there is always a loss. 

Q.—Do you think if convicts were employed in manufacturing supplies for 
gaols, prisons, asylums, and so on, and for the Mounted Police, there would be 
sufficient employment given to them to keep them employed—all classes of supplies, 
I mean? A-—In the Central Prison we manufacture clothing and boots and shoes 
required for all the gaols throughout Ontario, but it employs very few men. 

Q.—Suppose you were to engage in the manufacture of blankets, cottons and 
such like goods, what do you think would be the result? A.—I suppose we could do 
that if the terms of sentence were sufficiently long, but the average term of sentence 
in the Central Prison is only about six months; that means, of course, that a great 
many are under thirty days, and a large number under two years, so that we have 
not the convicts long enough to make them skilled workmen in a great variety of 
employment. We get sometimes skilled men, If a man is known to be a hardened 
criminal the judge is very likely to send him where his imprisonment will have the 
best possible effect on him. One instance will illustrate that: A man in a 
neighboring county committed an offence. The judge did not wish to send him to 
Kingston, but to place him under discipline in the Central Prison, and gave him 
twenty months on each of the three commitments, so that he received a term of five 
years. But that, of course, was a very rare Case. 

Q.—Where prisoners are sentenced for more than two years, is it possible to 
employ them in the line indicated? A.—TI think it is. You take our proficient 
cracksmen, and they are generally pretty shrewd, clever fellows. You can teach 
them anything if they are willing to be taught. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—What employment do you think would do for a penitentiary? A.—Perhaps 
I may be mistaken in the idea I have stated in regard to the question of prison — 
“management. I had the idea that our prison institutions should not only be places 
of punishment, for the purpose of deterring others from entering the criminal class, 
but they should be reform schools, to adapt men to honest work in life, and therefore 
to accomplish that work it is necessary to have a variety of labor in our penal 
institutions, so that you may have something that will be suitable to each man’s ability. 

Q.—What are the principal lines of business carried on the Central Prison now ? 
A.—We have wood-working, broom-making, tailoring, shoemaking, and we have a 
number—a few—of machinists. 

Q.—Do all those lines come into competition with outside labor? A.—We 
might say that they all do, with the exception, of perhaps, tailoring and shoemaking. 

Q.—Is the labor in the Central Prison let out by contract ? A.—Principally. 

Q—Are the prisoners themselves let out? A.—tThe contractor has all the 
varieties of labor under contract, for which we receive so much per day. 


By Mr. HeaKxss :— 


Q.—How many men are let out as laboring men to the contractors? A.—They — 
are let out at so much per day. The average would be about seventy all the year round. 

Q.—At what branches of business are they principally engaged? A.—They are 
engaged at making wooden goods, from a brush down to a little toy-waggon, and — 
playthings of that kind used by children. | 
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_  -Q.—Is it proposed to continue the system of letting the prison labor out by 
contract? A.—No; our contract expires in May, 1889, and it will be discontinued 
after that. 
_ Q.—Has the Government or yourself thought of any scheme of employing those 
_ prisoners after the contract has expired? A.—We have not arrived at any conclusion. 
_ We have been consulting about the matter, but merely consulting, so far. 
@.—Do you think it is possible to find employment for those men within prison 
_ walls without competing with outside labor? A.—I do not think so. I think on that 
- question there is, perhaps, if I am permitted to say so, not only a great diversity of 
opinion, but I think there are a great many mistaken ideas held with respect to it. 
_ For instance, take a man in either the Central Prison or the jail. If he was out and 
at liberty he would either have to work for a living or some one would have to keep 
him, because he would otherwise steal. So his competition in prison is less against free 
_ labor than it would be outside, because no convict will do a full day’s work in prison. 
iq Q.—How is it that you find under the conditions that you state that convict labor 
_ has driven free labor out of the market in the trades in which convicts are employed ? 
_A.—That had not been the case in Canada. 
_. Q.—Has it not been the case in the broom-making industry ? A.—That has not 
been the case, I think, in Canada. 
% Q.—Do you think there are as many broom-makers in Toronto to-day as there 
_ were ten yearsago? A.—I should think there are as many to-day as there were then. 
4 Q.—Would you be surprised to hear that there are not one-tenth of the number 
here to-day? A.—Ten years ago I do not think there were many men employed at 
_ broom-making in Toronto--that is, free labor. Iwas in business then and I was not 
_ able to buy brooms in Toronto; [ always bought them in Montreal. 
oz Q.—Taking into consideration the different facts, do you believe it would be 
_ possible for the Government to employ prisoners if they cannot compete with free 
_ labor in the manufacture of the same lines of goods at a profit? A.—I suppose the 
_ Government could manufacture at a profit. I believe that could be done, provided 
_ the Government would enter into the same economical system of managing the 
labor as employers do outside, but they cannot compete with free labor with convicts. 
The expense of maintaining the institution and the small amount of work the con- 
_ victs do makes free labor more profitable. 
| Q.—If it pays a contractor, could not the Government make it pay ? A.—There 
are not many contractors who make money out of the convict labor. 


a 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—How many years has this contracting system for convict labor been in 
e? A.—It has been in force about twelve years. 

q Q.—Is the labor of all the convicts rented to one man? A.—It is all rented to 
_ the same contractors—there are two firms. 

g By Mr. McLran :— 

ll Q.—Do the prisoners in that shop run circular-saws and machinery ? A.—Yes; 
_ wood-working machinery. | 

—  Q.—Have any accidents occurred? A.—Not many; sometimes men have cut 
_ their fingers off. 

___ Q.—Suppose a man has cut his fingers off, does the Government recompense 
him? A.—In what way? 

- +Q.—By recompensing him? A.—In some cases it is done on purpose. For 
Instance, I had a man in the broom-shop who was determined not to do any work. 
He had served terms in prison, and not done anything. I was determined that if he 
would not work neither would he eat. I made him saw brooms, and took a great 
deal of trouble to teach him. He went out of prison at the end of his term, and he 
returned. He went to the knife and cut off the first two fingers of his right hand at 
the first joint, so that he could not work. We gave him no compensation. 

— Q.—What would the compensation amount to given by the Government if all 
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his fingers had been taken off? A.—I am not in a position to give that information, | 


as those matters are settled by the Government outside of my department. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— | 
Q.—It would depend on the man a good deal? A.—Yes; very largely. 
By Mr, McLuan :— 


Q.—What would be the consequence, provided all convict work was stamped as 
such when it was sent out? A—I do not think that would have any effect upon it; 
it would still be convict work ? | 

Q.—People would know they were buying convict work? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Would it have any effect on the sale? A.—They would get over that. In 
the State of Pennsylvania they are obliged to stamp everything that 1s manufactured 
in the prison as convict work, but they get over that very beautifully. 


By Mr, ArMsTRoNG :— 


Q.—Do you think that if machinery was done away with a prisoner would be 
more competent and perfect in the trade, if not using machinery, in hand-word when 
he was released? A.—With us we could teach them very little. You must recollect 
that if the work had to be done by hand, and we had no machinery on which to employ 
them, they would not accomplish the same amount of work. Let me illustrate this : 
You put a man who has not been accustomed to mechanics’ tools, and who is on a 
sentence of six months, to manufacture some article, and all his work will be botched. 
If you put him to a machine he gets not only accustomed to the machine, but an adept 
at it, and he becomes master of it and turns out perfect work. On leaving the prison 
he will seek employment at the same line of trade. 

Q.—Do you think that in prisons contract work has a beneficial effect on them ? 
A.—It depends on how the contract is conducted. For instance, it is injurious if you 
hand over the convicts to the contractor, as is done in the Southern. States, and let 
him be the judge in regard to their work. The system was for the State to sell the 


convicts’ work at so much per head, and place them under the absolute control of — 


the contractors. That, of course, was slavery in the very worst form. I have visited 
the convicts in some of those States, and I found it was the very worst condition of 
slavery. If you lease the labor of the convicts to the contractor and give him equal 
control over the convict, and he is employed there—as is done in the Central Prison, 
where the contractor has nothing to do with the convicts except buying their work 
and instructing them—there can be no objection to the system, 


Q.—Who supplies the foremen for the convicts in the prison? A.—The 


contractors do. 

Q.—Is a convict not forced to do a certain amount of work in prison when the 
work is immediately under the control of the prison authorities? A.—That is not 
our experience. The trouble, if we have any, has been in not being able to get the 
shoemaking work down to a task. Most of the prisoners prefer to work to a task. 
In the broom-shop each one does a task, and after they have done it they can go on 
and do extra work, for which they get paid. 

Q.—Is the broom contract for a long time? A.—They will expire both about 
the same time. 

Q.—When there are not enought prisoners at the Central Prison is it not a common 
thing to send to the common gaols for prisoners? A.—By our Act of corporation 
we are at liberty to bring prisoners from any other prisons, prisoners who are under 
sentence for fourteen days and upwards at hard labor. 

Q.—Is that frequently done as between the Central Prison and the gaol? A.— 
More than two-thirds of the prisoners are from the county gaol. i 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Who pays the fares when they are transported for this purpose? A.—The 


Government does. , 
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By Mr. Carson :— 
~—« Q.-Is it your experience that a criminal, unless he becomes so by mere accident, 
will be a criminal all his days, no matter what laws there are to prevent him? 
_ A.—If he abandons himself to a life of crime there is nothing I have ever yet been 

able to discover to stop him till he has run his course. 

; Q—And he naturally becomes looked on with suspicion? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Often, if such men are imprisoned for long terms could not their services 
be successfully utilized in manufacturing goods for the use of theGovernment? A.— 
_ That could be done if the men were imprisoned on long terms. 
; Q.—Take, for instance, the manufacture of militia tents and tent materials, could 
not this be done in Kingston, when the prisoners are there on long terms? Could not 
~ mail bags be also manufactured there? A.—I could not speak on that subject. 
. Q.—I am asking your opinion, based on your experience in the Central Prison. 
- Iunderstand you see a difficulty on account of the short term of imprisonment ? 
_ A—Yes. There is no difficulty in teaching anything if you have the men to apply it, 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


q Q.—Are your prisoners on the whole of more than average intelligence 2 A= 
We are supposed not to work any unfit for hard labor. 
_ Q.—On an average, do you consider they are more intelligent than the average 
~ men outside? A.—Not so much. | 

By Mr. McLean :— | 

es Q.—What do the contrators pay the Government for these prisoners a day? 

_ A.—The rate they have been paying 1s 40 cents for ten hours, : 
——s-« Q.— Does the Government provide the contractors with all machinery, excepting 
- engines and boilers? A.—No; we find only the power. We find boilers and engines 
_ and the main line of shafting, and they find everything else. 
~ Q.—Do you find them a house? A.—Yes; the prison. ‘ 
Q—They do not have to pay any taxes for that? A.—No. 
—They pay no rent? A.—No rent. 
D —Do you find any ground on which they are allowed to store lumber? A.— 
_ Yes; we have space sufficient for what they require within the walls. 
a Q.—Is there a drying kiln included? A.—Yes. 
4 Q.—All that accommodation is there? A.—Yes; the drying kiln was erected at 
_ the opening of the prison when the work was let out to the Canada Car Company. 
7 @.—Has the factory inspector been through your machine shops in the Central 
Prison? A.—I think not. ; 
” Q.—Would not that come under control of the factory inspector ? A.—I think 
not. Of course, we are willing to have him come around and go through. 
- Q.—Do you think the factory inspector should inspect that factory as much as 
_ any other factory ? A.—As I say, I would not express any opinion in regard to that 
matter. I have no objection to his coming through because the shops will bear 
- inspection at any time. 

By Mr. Heakes :— 

Q.—Have you ever calculated what the accommodation, power, ground room, 
and so on, are worth ? A.—I have not. 
@ Q.—Have you any idea what those facilities would be worth to the contractor ? 
_ A—No; I have no idea. 
-- Q.—You say he pays 40 cents a day for ten hours work ? A.—And he has not 
made much out of it so far. 
-Q.—But he likes to hang on to it? A.—I think they are very anxious to sell out. 


Q. 
Q. 


By Mr. FREED :— 
¥ Q.—Would it not be possible to employ the prisoners in producing goods that 
might be exported and sold elsewhere, and not interfere with our native mechanics 2 
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A.—I have heard that spoken of, but I do not know whether you could find a market 
for prison-manufactured goods. I have heard of goods being manufactured in the 
Central Prison and sent to England. But why should England be made a dumping 
ground for our prison-made goods? I see nothing in that, because we cannot manu- 
facture as cheaply as they do in Germany. 

Q.—Is a profit among the first considerations in conducting operations in a 
prison ? A.—Not with us. 

Q.—Is it among the first considerations in the employment of the labor of the 
prisoners ? A.—No. ; 

Q.—The first consideration, I suppose, is the reformation of the prisoner ? A.— 
Yes; our first duty is the safety of the prisoner and then to work upon his reformation. 

@.—You are aware that even if prisoners make only an unappreciable percentage 
of the article it may have a very disturbing influence on the market, and thereby a 
serious effect on free labor? A.—I never found it so. It is not the experience of 
men who have given the matter a great deal of thought on the other side. For 
instance, take a boot and shoe maker in New York State, or a hollowware casting 
shop in New York State. When an Albany prison took up the hollowware manu- 
facture it was only one-fortieth of 1 per cent. 

Q.—But this disturbing influence being thrown on the market, does it not 
depreciate the whole labor of the country in that line of trade? A.—I do not think so. 

Q.—Were not the shoemakers in Canada injured when shoes were made in the 
Kingston Penitentiary ? A—You have more competition in Montreal than you ever 
had in the Kingston Penitentiary, I believe. 

Q.—Take an illustration. If sugar were sold at 6 cents per pound, and some one 
were to sell 1,000 pounds in Toronto at 4 cents, would it not disturb the market? 
A.—Only to a very limited extent. 

Q.—If those limited quantities of woodenware and like goods are thrown into the 
market has not that asdisturbing influence on the free labor employed at the trade ? 
A.—It would be if the goods were sold under their value. 

Q.—Are they not sold under their value? A.—They are not. 

Q.—Yousay they are not? A.—To my certain knowledge they are not. I 
know the contractors have often refused to execute contracts at prices paid to 
outside labor. 

Q.—Are you aware that prison-made brooms are sold in Hamilton at 10 cents 
each? A.—We manufacture some brooms. There will not be much over, perhaps, 
one pound of corn, hardly costing less than 1 cent per pound. You may take the 


figures as they are for corn, and 1 cent for handling and 2 cents for making the — 


broom. You can get brooms made cheaper in Quebec than the contractor here is 
Lying to have it done. 


By Mr. HEAKeEs :— 
Q.—The makers in Quebec furnish their own workshop and power? A.—Yes. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.— Do not the contractors give the men rewards for good conduct, and interfere 
with the discipline of the prison in that manner? A.—No; we never allow that 
to be done. 

Q.—Can it be done, in spite of your protests? A.—If that were attempted it 
would simply mean the expulsion of the man who did it. Only a short time ago I 
had occasion to turn two men out who had been the means of conveying articles to 
the prisoners, and whenever I discover such actions going on, no matter what 
position the employé might occupy, in connection with the prison, or the contractor, 
he has to go. 

Q.—From your experience, are the prisoners able to earn a little money towards 
laying by a little pile at the expiration of their term? A.—In some cases we have 
had married men who have made quite a little money in the broom shop, and we 
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have paid it to support their families, and in some cases single men have gathered 

together a little money. 

_ Q.—Do they get any share of the regular money which the contractors pay for 
' their services? A.—No; no part of it. 

f Q.—Not at any time? A.—No; I hold that no contractor has anything to -do 
' with the prison life, and no influence on it in any shape or form. 

; Q—The two parties who have the contract keep the machinery and tools in 
order, do they not? A.—Only to the extent of giving out work, instructing them 

in the use of the machinery and keeping the tools in order—not beyond that. 

4 Q.—Have not prisoners been punished for not performing their allotted tasks ? 
= A.—Yes. 

 —- Q.—Is not that task sometimes more, considering the experience of the prisoner, 
_ than a man should be called upon to perform? A.—No. | 

y Q.—Who fixes the task? A.—I do. In the broom-shop we take what an 
average workman—not a first-class, nor a poor workman—is able to do; the first-class 
- man, who has served with us two or three terms, will make a goud deal over; others 
never reach the stint. A tramp who would rather lay off from work, even if he 
_ were hungry, or would, perhaps, steal his children’s clothing in order to get drink, 
_ would do nothing unless he had a task to perform. 

a Q.—If a prisoner fails to perform his task, what do you do? A.—We have to be 
- governed by the mental or physical capacity of the man If he is mentally or 
physically weak the facts are considered. If he possesses proper mental and 
_ physical qualities we determine the task for him and see that he does it. 
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Miss HeLen Gurnett, Dressmaker, Toronto, called and sworn. 


RA 

} By Mr. ARMsTRonG :— 

i" Q.—Will you please tell the Commission the average weekly wages of a first- 

_ class milliner or dressmaker, or are both trades combined ? A.—They are separate. 

b Q.—Take, then, a first class dressmaker; please state what would be her average 

wages? A.—I have never been in anyone else’s workroom besides my own, and 

_ Irun only a small business. My best hands receive $5, $6, or $7; $7 is the outside 

a week. 

ft Q.—How many hours will a woman work per day for those wages? A.—From 

~8 until 6, with one hour at noon. 

a Q.—Take young girls going to learn the business; are they apprenticed 2? A.— 

_ Usually they are. 

7 Q.—How many years have they to serve before they become experienced hands? _ 

_ A—They think it dreadful if they have to serve six months. . 

id Q.—What do they generally receive per week when they first go to the business ? 

_ A—They are supposed to serve six months without receiving anything. They are 

usually little girls who come right out of school. We have to teach them to sew; 

- they cannot even so much as use a needle. My experience has been that sometimes 
a girl can be very useful in two months, but then she has been taught to sew at home. 
. Q.—Then you would consider a young girl who has some knowledge of sewing 

much more useful in the business than a young girl who has never been taught that 

branch? A.—Certainly. 

Q.—Are there many dressmakers idle in Toronto at the present time, to your 

knowledge ? A.—I could not say; there are none of mine idle; this is what we 

call the dull season. 

- Q--What would be the average wages of a first-class milliner, to your knowledge ? 

A.—I used to work at the millinery myself, and the wages--—-of course it is difficult to 

give you the average, but the best wages were about $8 or $9 a week. That, however, 

lasts a very short time ; it would only be about four months in the year. 

—-«Q.~--Are they employed a larger part of the year at less wages ¢ A.--~Yes; we 
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keep on the cheap hands and teach them while business is dull, because we have more 
time ourselves to show them how we want the work done. , 

Q.—-Is there any idle season in the year with dressmakers when they are 
completely idle, and have nothing whatever to do, and if so, how long is that season ? 
A.-—I have been in business in Toronto for about seven years—not for myself, but 
altogether. We have never been obliged to close down for want of work, but I have 
usually given from two to three weeks in, August to the girls for rest. I think we 

‘all needa rest. Ido, I know, for I get worn out. 

Q.---Could you tell.us the difference between the wages for a first-class dress- 
maker in Toronto and the wages paid to a similar hand in the United States?. A.— 
Yes; I have known girls who were working at $4 a week to get $7 there; and I 
have known others working here at $2.a week, or $2.50, to be paid $5 or $6 ‘there. 


Those are the wages of two girls who have worked for me who have gone there and . 


tried it and come back again. 

Q.---You think, considering all.things, that.a young girl working at the dress- 
making business in Toronto will, after taking all things into consideration and other 
expenses, be as well off here as ina similar city on the other side.of thelines ? A.— 
Living is cheaper here. A skilled hand can get higher wages in the United States 
and does not have to pay much more for board. 

Q.—Do you think the millinery business is interfered with much from immi- 
gration from the old country ? A.—They do not bring out any one who can do the 
work, except they are taught after coming here. | 

Q.—It is a new business here to them? A.—It is very different. We have old 
country girls who work for us, but we have to teach them their business over again. 
The first-class hands do not come out here. Occasionally an experienced hand comes 
out with a family, but as a rule they do not come out, except with a family. 

Q.—You have to teach them, I presume, the styles, and there are more changes 
here than in the old country ? A.—Yes; there is a quite different way of making 
dresses here. 


By Mr. Heaxes :-— 
Q.—You have mentioned the rate of wages paid by yourself. Do you think that 
the general rate paid will be about the same as that you have mentioned? A.— 
There are more fashionable places than mine where the hands will obtain larger 
wages, and establishments that keep more hands and do a more select business, 
although in larger places they do piece-work. 
Q—Do you think that which you have given us would be a fair average of 


adressmaker’s wages, say $5 per week ? A.—I have girls to whom I give more than’ 


that, but the trouble is with girls that they are always looking to getting married ; 
they do not make a business of dressmaking. Ido not know why it is, but you can 
very seldom get young women to make up their minds that they are going to spend 
their lives in this business. They do not take enough interest in it, the interest in 
it they might take. The trouble is in the girls themselves, and of course with most 
of my good girls the trouble is they get married just when I get them where I want 
them, They leave me and I have to begin again. 
Q.—They all believe in the principles of union ? A.—Yes. 


Miss M. J. Watson, Dressmaker, Toronto, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Hraxes :— 


@.—You are a dressmaker. A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you agree with the evidence of the last witness ?, A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you know of anything of interest in connection with people engaged in 
-adressmaking which has not been spoken of? A.—Well, of course the subject of 
~wages. I think girls would be better paid if they were more competent. The 
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trouble is, we cannot get competent people. I think that comes from the want of an 
apprentice system, My experience has been, in fifteen years we have not had an 
apprentice inside of the house. 
4 Q.—How long should a young person serve at dressmaking before becoming 
competent? A.—I don’t think they could be first-class without serving three years ; 
but, as it is, they come without any knowledge at all, and they are supposed 
capable right from the first. We have to look after our own interests, and, of course, 
- they are not taught. 
__ Q.—Doesn’t it frequently happen that young people, taken on as improvers 
_ during the busy season, are discharged after the busy season is over? A.—Not if 
_ they are competent. 
| By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


_ _ Q.—Do you know anything of the position of young women employed behind 
- counters as clerks in stores of the cities? A—Only from hearsay. 


~ Rronarp Wixxins, Dry-goods Salesman, called and sworn. 
By Mr, Heaxss :— 

 Q.—What are the average hours dry-goods salesmen are employed in Toronto ? 
A.—I could not say the average. I work about ten hours. 
_ _‘Q.—Is there any difference between Yonge and Queen streets ? A.—Yes; Queen 
street works longer hours. I use to work an average of thirteen hours a day. Now 
_ they consider ten short. | 
_ Q.—How much longer have salesmen on Yonge street to remain at business 
than those on King street ? A.—Their stores are open all hoursin the evening. It 
would bring it to an average of thirteen hours a day, 
a Q.—Have salesmen in Toronto ever made an effort toshorten hours? A.—Yes; 
but there are circumstances, such as difference in ability, which prevent them from 
combining, the same as in other work. There is a vast difference in the ability and 
experience, and employers make a difference. 
_  Q.—Why should difference in ability prevent salesmen from combining for the 
common, purpose of shortening hours ? A.—Well, they don’t generally combine on 
short hours; they combine on things such as wages. 
Q.—Do you think if all stores closed at 6 o’clock you would be able to meet the 
requirements of the customers? A.—Certainly. I think it is only justice to those who 
do close that others should remain closed. 
: Q.—What percentage of the retail merchants in Toronto do close? A.—Taking 
numbers, I don’t suppose more than one-third close at reasonable hours; but taking 
the amount of capital, perhaps one-half the capital would close at reasonable hours. 
 « Q.—Will you tell us, please, what class of people buy in stores kept open after 6 
oclock ? A.—To a great extent those who have all their time at their disposal and 
could go in their carriage, and go any hour of the day, Taking first-class establish- 
-Inents, we find people of wealth shopping after hours. We find a great many more 
80 than of the laboring classes. 
— Q—What is the system of apprenticeship in thedry-goods business? A.—There 
isnone. A young man spending six months 1n a general store in business comes to 
the city, and competes with a man who has eighteen or twenty years’ experience, and 
that man is supposed to coach him. It is a hindrance to the good men. I know 
young men twenty years of age working for $3, and other men are supposed to coach 
him on, which is to their hindrance in every way. 
_.. Q—What. would be. the average wages of the salesmen in Toronto? A.—I 
suppose about $8 is the average. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—What age would that be ? A.—Married men, if they are any good, get, say, 

to $10 on an average. Heads of departments get higher than that. 
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By Mr. Heaxkes :— 


Q.—Does it depend on the department that a man is employed in or on his own 
good business qualities ? A.—To a certain extent on both. There are departments 
better paid than others, but of course ability has something to do with it. 

Q.—Do you know if a salesman gets out of employment is there difficulty in 
finding employment? A.—Yes; there is great injustice in dismissing at the end 
of the season. For instance, at the 1st of January trade is comparatively over, and 
if a man is discharged he has trouble almost to find employment until April. 

Q.—How long are engagements made for, as a rule? A.—Fora year; you have 


to sign a paper that it terminates at one day’s notice. The salary is stated to be for — 


one year. 


Q.—Is it generally the practice to dismiss salesmen in that way ? A.—A great 


deal of it is done. 

Q.—At what age do young men generally go to the business? A.—A great 
many of them start in stores as parcel boys. 

Q.—Do you know what wages the young fellows get who start at the bottom ? 
A.—About $2 a week. He works a full day, and then has to carry parcels after that, 
because it is too tiring on the horse. 

Q.—How much would his pay increase after that? A.—He might get $2 the 
next year or $2.50, but it increases very slowly. 

Q.—Do you have much difficulty with young fellows going into a store on one 
street in Toronto and then staying for a while, and then moving to another? A.— 
No; unless he can hold his situation he is not thought much of, compared with a 
man who has held his situation for any length of time, though there are some who 
are thrown off at the end of the season. ‘ 

Q.—Do you know what wages qualified hands who are females receive ? A.—They 
get from $3 to $6, and a girl who gets $6 a week holds her head as high as a 
millionnaire’s daughter, and dresses as well. 

Q.—At what salary do they commence? A.—I believe they go to the millinery 
department without anything for six months and from that go behind the counter. 

Q.—Do you know an establishment in Toronto where girls behind the counter 
seldom get more than $4 a week? A.—No; I have not heard of that positively. 

Q.—Is there such a supply of that class of labor that it is always possible to fill 
a store with beginners each six months for nothing? A.—Yes; | am speaking of 
going into the millinery department. 

Q.—Are those girls permitted to sit down? A.—It is not looked upon very 
favorably. It is not so long ago that they would be told they were wearing out 
their clothes. 

Q.—Taking into consideration the way that girls have to dress, do you think 
they receive sufficient pay? A.—No; Ido not. I think if they do the work as 
well as men they should receive the same pay, but there are a few exceptional cases 
where they do, just where they settle down to the business and make it a life work, 
but as a rule they don’t do that, 

Q.—They look upon it as a stepping-stone or halting-place between that and 
another position? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Have the salaries of salesmen increased or decreased in the last ten years on 
an average? A.—I don’t think they have decreased, but I am hardly competent to 
judge. I think living is higher and I don’t think they have increased according to the 
higher living. 

Q.—Has the employment of female clerks in stores a depreciating effect 2 A.— 
Certainly. It throws men out of employment. More are employed, and yet employers 
can get two or three girls for the price of one man. I know of an instance where the 
father of a family was discharged on account of the dulness of trade. He had two- 
daughters behind the counter. He was thrown out on account of the times, but they — 
were retained at lower salaries. ; 

Q.—Do you know if separate conveniences are always supplied for male and female 
clerks? A.—I think that is generally done. They are rather a respectable class of 
girls. 
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Dr. W. B. Nzszrrr, Toronto, called and sworn. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Will you please give the Commission your opinion in regard to foods? 
_A.—In my opinion, in the first place, the people of the present time are eating a 
- great deal more than is good for them or than there is any necessity for eating; in 
the second place, they are paying a great deal more for the amount of nutriment 
they obtain than there is any necessity to pay; and in the third place, they would 
_be able to do better work and be in much better health if they obtained their foods on 
a better system, and ate less. The principal difficulty is that people, as a rule, know 
nothing about the constituents of foods, and what they really require as food, and 
how to cook them; they know much less about that matter than about other subjects, 
Experiments, and the general run of that sort of work by a great many experi- 
menters, have shown that living is very, very cheap. 

QQ. —Do not the French people live more cheaply than the English? A.—Yes. 
957 Q.—And they live well? A.—They live better than the English people in some 
classes. They buy their foods better, and combine their foods better, so as to obtain 
“a proper amount of nutriment from them. You take an ordinary meal of beef and 
potatoes and analyze that meat and potatoes, and also take an equal quantity of beans 
and peas and analyze their constituents, and you will find that there is more 
-nutriment in the beans and peas. In the same way, take nitrogenous foods, and you 
will get more of every class of nutriment from them, and especially more of what is 
especially required. 

Bei" Q.—What will be the difference in the cost between the beef and potatoes and 
the beans and peas? A.—Rumford, as far back as 1795, got out some tables on this 
subject, and looking over them and applying them to the cost of living here I find 
that the cost of a good meal for a hard-working man will be about three-quarters of 
acent. That is the cost of a good, palatable meal, and a man would be able to do 
“more work on it than on meat and potatoes. 

67" Q.—Is it not a fact that in Manchester and London there are dinners provided 
for children at 1 cent each? A.—Yes; that is the case. 

> | Q.—The meal, I understand, consists of bread and soup? A.—This that I have 
“mentioned is Rumford’s soup. There have been quite a number of different kinds 
pr ed. 


By Mr. HeaKkes :— 


J Q.—What would constitute a meal costing three-quarters of a cent? A.—In 
this one there would be about five pounds of barley, five pounds of cornmeal, four 
red. herrings and some salt and seasoning. The cost of the whole, together with 
water sufficient to make a meal for sixty-four persons, averages about three-quarters 
of a cent, and gives about a quart of soup each. 
y Q—Did that include the cost of fire and attendance? A.—There were more 
extensive investigations made, in which it was found that meals could be furnished 
at about a farthing, about a quarter of a cent each, including fire and attendance— 
two servants included. 
“oye ~Q.—Is it not a fact that given the same amount of animal food the French 
people can make much better use of it than the English? A.—I could give you 
‘striking instances of how little people know. If a boarding house mistress makes 
‘soup she generally throws out the meat afterwards, on the principle that all the good 
was boiled out of it, when, as a matter of fact, only one-third of the good is taken 
out of the meat when it is boiled. 
Q.—Would you consider barley, indian meal and red herrings sufficient for a 
Tabor! ing man to do a day’s work on in this country? A—Yes; amply sufficient. 
~Q.—Would you like to do it yourself? AW—Yes; this is no hearsay, this is an 
actual fact. 
 Q.—-You will never make the people believe it. A.—Perhaps not. 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—Do not the Scotch Highlanders work on oatmeal, which they eat three times 
a day? A—Yes. 

By Mr. McLean :-— 

Q.—Do you know for a fact that the Scotch have nothing but oatmeal porridge'to 
live on? A.—Scotchmen have milk with their meal in some instances; they have it 
but very seldom. It is principally porridge ‘they live on. 

Q.—Do you know'they live on it, and doa day’s work on it? A.—Yes; it is 
the same way with the Irishmen living on potatoes and buttermilk. It is an actual 
fact that they do it; they have the nutriments and constituents of food in the proper 
proportions. Some of the people in New England live on fish and ‘beans. 

By Mr. Heakes :— 

Q.—Has that style of food anything to do with the destitution of the Irish 
people? A.—I think that is due to want of work—they have nothing to do. ‘The 
system of lands there and the action of England have thrown them out of work. 
They have got no work todo. It does not matter whether people live on potatoes 
and buttermilk or on oatmeal porridge. 

Q.—Do you know the amount of food furnished toa soldier in the English army ? 
A.—I do not know the exact rations. I was looking over the tables and itis a bad 
system—it is not adequate. The best statement we have is that for American 
laborers; and, as. I have said, we have tables respecting the German laborers, and 1 
may say that the Germans have done more in this class of work than any other 
experimenters. The American table gives 125 grammes of proteins, 125. grammes of 
phosphates, and 400 grammes of carbo-hydrates. For hard work add 25 grammes 
of phosphates and 25 grammes of proteins. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—Do you know of what pemican, which is consumed by people in the North- 
West, is composed? A.—It is dried buffalo meat and fat. ‘They take the meat and 
dry it, pound it in a mortar, mix some berries with it ‘and’ put it in bags. 

By Mr. HEaxss :— 

Q.—Do you consider a soldier in the British army is over-fed? A.—I think he 
could do the work with less food. 

Q.—Do you know what it costs to feed a soldier in Canada—how much a day? 
A.—I could not say. 


Q.—Would you be surprised to learn that it is in the neighborhood of 23 cents ? 


A.—I should not be surprised if it were in the neighborhood of 50 cents. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—What did it cost to feed a German ‘soldier by the day during the war with 
France? A.—I do not know. The most extensive experiments were made, as I 
have said, by Rumford; the result was, as I have stated, that each meal cost three- 
quarters of a'cent. ‘The principal difficulty is that people do not know what they 
require and do not know how to buy. . 

Q.—May not others besides workingmen be placed in the same catagory? A.— 
We found, as a matter of fact, that the working classes will buy the best; for 
instance, they buy sirloin, when they would get just as much nutriment from ‘the 
neck, and for the latter they would pay about one-third of the price. 

Q.—They do not know ‘the commercial value? A.—They do not know the 
respective properties. 

By Mr. HErakeEs :— 


Q.—Taking into consideration what a man has to pay for house rent and clothing — 


for his family, say of six people, and taking his wages at $1 a day, how much money 
can he afford to pay for sirloin steak? A.—It is not what he can afford but what he 
does spend. . 
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__ _Q—What has he got to spend for sirloin steak after he has paid for fuel, 

clothing, house rent, and so on? A.—I will tell you as a fact, and it is the result 
arrived at by those who have made the most extensive investigations, that a man 
_skrimps more on his clothing and house rent than he does on his meals. 


By Mr. Gipson :— 


Q.—Who, then, buys the poor qualities of meat? A.—The people in comfortable 
‘circumstances buy cheaper meats than many poor people who are less able to 
afford it. , 
By By the CuarrMan :— 


_ _Q.—Is it because these people in comfortable circumstances know the quality of 
the different parts of meat? A.—I think they know the value of it more than the 
others. Some men pride themselves on saying that they get for their families the 
best beef, flour and vegetables. Now, if you take the best flour, the whitest flour, the 
nicest looking flour, as a matter of fact, itis not the best flour ; there is less nutriment 
in it than in other flour. | 
___Q.—Is it not a fact that they do not buy that flour, for it is pastry flour? A.— 
do not mean the pastry flour, but what they call the best flour. If you take flour 
uch as that used to make brown bread you find the workingmen do not buy it. 
— Q—Asa matter of fact, a man could not eat it and live on it. A —AIl right. 
Your knowledge does not tally with experimental work. 
— Q.—Is it not a fact that different climates require different foods? A,—Yes. 
_  Q—Men in winter time, I suppose, could not live on brown bread? A.—No ; 
you cannot live on that alone. . 

-  Q.—Do not the Germans live on blackbread and other things? A.—This is the 
way in which experiments are made. They put an animal in a glass case and 
analyze all the food given to him, and measure the amount of air that goes in and 
analyze the air that comes out, and all the solids and liquids, and they know then 
that the animal has taken so much and given out so much. From the data they 
arrive at the quantity of food an animal can live on. Experiments have also been 
made by feeding animals on one kind of food. The best portion of our foods is the 
proteins, on which we can do the most work. That class of food is present in lean 
meat, but an animal would starve soon after he used up all the fat in his body. 
_ Q.—Are not these experiments made to show the effects of different foods ? 
A.—Yes; and I may say these similar experiments have been made on animals and 
nen. ‘They put a man in a chamber in the same kind of way as an animal and feed 
him in like manner. 

i By Mr. Gipson :— 


Q.—We are talking about men who are working for a living : what have you got 
0 Say in regard to them? A.—Experimenters find that men require so much food 
1en they are doing nothing, and when they are at work they require so much 
nore. ‘There is what is called potential energy in physics, which is the latent energy 
f a piece of meat, and represents the amount of work that can be done from it. 
ixperimenters can calculate the relative amount of work that can be obtained from 
iiferent foods, and the relative amount of foods required for different purposes. 
for instance, in cold climates a man has to keep warm and you have to give him 
something to furnish heat—that is to say, oils. 

_ Q—This is a different climate from that of France and Germany, I believe? 
A.—All you have to do is to supply the heat. . 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


_ Q.—Are not some parts of Germany pretty cold? A—Yes; different foods give 
ifferent amounts of heat, bulk for bulk. Take 100 parts of fat, and in order to obtain 
he same amount of heat you must take 240 parts of lean meat or 250 parts of sugar. 
sy a knowledge of these facts you can arrive at the amount of the different consti- 
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tuents of food required for laboring men. When a man knows what gives heat and 
what gives energy he can buy the foods that give him heat and energy, just the same 
as he can buy a suit of clothes. At present he buys an ordinary suit for every day 
wear and an extra suit for Sunday wear. 

Q.—If men possessed this knowledge it would be a great benefit to them, would 
it not? A.—We have the knowledge, but the knowledge requires to be extended. 


CHARLES Rogers, Cabinet Manufacturer, called and sworn, 
By Mr. Heakzs :— 
—You are engaged in business in Toronto? A.—Yes. 
—Do you manufacture all class of cabinet-work? A.—The finer kinds of it. 

Q.—Is there more demand at the present time for a better grade of furniture than 
there was ten years ago? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Can a better grade of furniture be produced to-day cheaper than an inferior 
kind ten years ago? A.—I don’t know. I would not like to say. 

Q.—Don’t you think the extensive introduction of machinery has cheapened 
production to such an extent that good furniture can be produced as cheaply as 
inexpensive furniture could formerly? A.—There is a medium class which can, but i 
think when you come to the expensive furniture there is not much difference. 

Q.—Can first-class furniture be manufactured by machinery? A.—Yes ; assisted 
by machinery. 

Q.—What wages do cabinet makers earn in Toronto? A.—Most of our men 
earn $12 a week. 

Q.—Piece or day’s work? A.—Day’s work. Our upholsterers, I think—skilled 
men—have $14, $15 and $16. 

Q.—Would that be the average rate in Toronto? A.—No; I can only speak for 
my own place. I don’t think the average would come up to that. 

Q.—Do cabinet-makers as a rule have employment steadily all the year around ? 
A.—That is one point for our men, Carpenters are paid more perhaps, but they don't — 
work in the winter season. 

Q.—You cannot tell us what the general rate of wages is for cabinet-makers in 
Toronto? A.—No; but I should think it would be $10 to $10.50. I dont speak from 
a perfect knowledge of it. I think in my own shop there are few under $12. I 
think perhaps the average of our place would be $11 to $11.50. 

Q.—Has the introduction of machinery in your business made more work, or has it 
displaced men? A.—I think the tendency of machinery is to displace men. You 
turn out more work with the same number of men; as long as you have the demand 
it is allright, but when the demand ceases it is wrong. 

Q.—What has been the increase on the wages of cabinet-makers during the last 
fifteen years ? A.—Well, if you go back thirty years I could tell you more. When I 
came here thirty-five years ago a first-class cabinet-maker would get $9 a week, and 
$1.25 a day was a fair wage at what time. 


Q. 
Q. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—What would be his price to-day? A.—Two dollars, a day. | 

Q.—Taking into consideration the cost of living thirty-five years ago and the cost 
of living to-day is the mechanic better off to-day? A.—In some case he has much 
improved. He will pay higher for some things and less for others. I think altogether — 
he is better. 

Q.—During those thirty-five years almost all machinery has been introduced into 
business? A.—Yes. ; 

Q.—Then the operatives have not reaped the benefit of the introduction of { 
machinery ? A.—Well, you might look at that in two ways. For instance, at the 
present time there are so many engaged in business. There is scarcely alittle town org 
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village in Canada but has a cabinet factory with power going. Those men are not 
making money. If they were to make money of course they would have a larger 
proportion than the mechanic would, but that is not the case. The fact of those 
auction sales here has proved that the market is not sufficient to keep all those 
factories in a healthy state of operation. 

Q.—Thirty-five years ago, how many hours a day did the men work ? A.—Ten. 
Q.—And to-day ? A.—Ten hours. { 


a By Mr. Heaxss :— 

~ Q.—Men have been displaced ; they work the same hours; they are no better 
‘off materially ? | 

__. The Cuarrman.—The witness stated quite the contrary. 

: By Mr. Hzaxes :— 


— Q.—I will put it in another way. If they worked ten hours twenty-five years 
ago and they do the same to-day, if there are fewer men in the business, of what 

enefit has been machinery ? A.—I did not say there are fewer men in business. 
Q.—L understood you to say machinery had displaced men? A.—That is the 
tendency, I said. 

_ Q.—Have the men derived a:benefit from the introduction of machinery? A.— 
Vell, in regard to some things—for instance, food—I think they pay dearer, but in 
egard to clothing and furniture I think they get them cheaper—thatis the better class. 


By Mr. Armstrone :— 
Q.—Is there much furniture imported into Toronto to-day ? A.—Yes; there is a 
good deal imported that is, in the way of introducing newer goods. 


By Mr. Carson :— 
Q.—Those are principally patterns? A.—Certainly. 
By Mr. ArmstTrone :— 


Q.— What class of furniture do those patterns belong to? A.—Household furniture, 
Q.—Is there as much imported to-day as there was ten years ago? A.—I could 
not say, but there is a good deal imported, and I know it is for that purpose. I don’t 
think that in Canada we have got into that systematic way of getting up 
Turniture that they have on the other side on account of our limited market ; but 
there, where they devote attention to special classes, they get up very handsome 
Irniture. 
 Q.—Are there more furniture manufactories in the Province of Ontario at the 
present time than ten years ago? A.—I should think so, though I have no figures. 
_ Q.—Then there is more demand for Canadian furniture? A.—Yes; the popula- 
tion has been increasing ; for instance, in Toronto the population has increased. 
~ Q.—Where do you find your market principally? A.—Chiefly in Toronto and 
among people well-to-do round about. 
_ Q.—lIs the market in outside towns increasing in volume? A.—Well, I do not 
cnow about that—just special customers. 
 Q.—Taking raw materials, for instance, is it Canadian-made which is principally 
ised? A.—Yes; principally, but walnut lumber does not exist in Canada, and I have 
to import it from the other side. Veneers are all imported, too. 
— Q.—How long will it take a boy going into the business to learn cabinet-making 
roperly ? A.—I have had a good deal of experience with regard to apprentices. 
Itogether, I have been for the last fifty years in the business. I have had command 
men and boys in the old country and here. Seven years was the apprentice term 
in the old country, and five years was the period in Hay & Co.’s, and that is about 
the time. As far as my own establishment is concerned, we have only one or two, 
nd none under indentures. . 
 Q.—As regards apprentices, do you think it would be beneficial to a boy and his 
employer that he should be indentured? A.—Yes;I think so. Unless apprentices 
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are well looked after and well trained itis no use. In Hay & Co.’s we had avery good 


system, and if followed by others would be beneficial. If an apprentice was taken on, 


he was taken on approval. No articles were taken until about two months, to learn 
whether he was adapted to the business and liked it, and if he was then indentures 
were made out. For a considerable time when a boy got to be.one or two years at 
the business he cleared off to the other side, and any benefit which the firm got for 
training him was lost, because the first year or two almost nothing was made out of 
him ; so they regulated wages to have a check upon that. They commenced with, I 
think, $2. Five and a-half years was the time. They rose up by small advances, 


until the last eighteen months they got $3.50. There was $100 kept back, and if 


they served out their appr enticeship i in a proper way they got a present of this $100. 
Q.—That accrued out of their wages? A.—No,; it was not part of their wages, 


but was given as a bonus as a reason why they should fulfil their time. I never 


knew a case of a boy being refused it where he did as he should have done. 
By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—A man at $2 a day, if he is sober and industrious, is he placed in as good a 
position as his employer, as far as making money is concerned, the way business is 
cut up at the present time? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Supposing you were placed in the same position, at $2 a day, wouldn’t you 
as readily take it as to go into business? A.—I can tell you some of my own 
experience, and I think you are not far off the mark. When I commenced business 
here three years ago I did so for the purpose of making an opening for my family. 
The first year I took nothing out of the business, and my sons worked for half pay. 
In fact, if I had started business, and said to a man, “ Now, Iam star ting to give you 
custom, ” it would have been about the same thing, because we made nothing, and 
came out in debt. I was putting in capital and employing men, and giving them 
good wages for nothing. Jdon’t know how it will be for the second year; we are 
taking stock. Those men have lived respectably and, I think for $2 a day, have 
lived comfortably. 


By Mr. Grsson :— 


Q.—Isn’t the manufactured stock worth anything? A,—Certainly it is. 

Q.—Does not the employer make the stock he has at the end of the year? A.— 
Well, if I put in $50,000, and at the end of the year I find I have covered the whole 
thing, I have made nothing, but lost the interest of my money. 

Q.—And the man who made $2 aday, how much has he made? A.—Well, they 


were in ease to myself, and had comfort in working as they did. | There is no — 


comparison in the comfort. I would not for anything change positions in that — 


respect. They have nothing to do but attend to their work, and it is not hard 
upon them. 
Q.—I wonder, with your opinions, you ever went outside a day’s work? A.—How? 
Q.—You are so fond of praising up the workingman’s position? A.—You asked 
me if a man getting $2 a day was not.as good as his employer, with regard to his 


living and happiness. Now, taking the number of dollars a. man is sacrificing, I 


don’t think they can have much peace of mind. [ don’t think they can have 
any comfort. 


Q.—In this advanced age, would it be possible for you to compete without the — 


latest improved machinery ¢ pene —No; we like tohave the best. We have got the best. 


Q.—It is necessary to have it ? ‘A, —Yes; if the working classes really want to — 
benefit themselves there is a way of doing it without commencing strikes. Why — 


don’t they form a company on the co-operative principle ? 
By Mr. ArmMstrone :— 


Q.—Do you believe in profit-sharing? A.—Well, if I was a rich man I would — 


try it in one way—that is, each man would attend to his own duty. 
Q.—You believe in the principles of profit-sharing? A.—Yes. 
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t W. Mituicuamp, Manufacturer of Showcases, General Store Fittings and 
Cabinet Work, Toronto, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Armsrrone :— 


— Q—You are a silver-plate and fancy case manufacturer? A.—I am now 
engaged practically in the manufacture of cabinet work and store-fittings, and show 
cases only. I have changed my business. | 
~ Q—lIs there an increased demand in your class ot goods? A.—Yes; we find 
‘it so. , 
_ Q.—Where do you principally find your markets ? A.—Well, our trade extends 
throughout the Dominion—Upper Canada and the other Provinces. 
‘ Q.—How do you account for the increased demand for that class of goods? Has 
the purchasing power of the people increased, the population, or what? A.—Well, 
‘increase of population builds up trade in different branches, but there is a desire on 
the part of storekeepers to make their stores more attractive than they used to be. 
~ _ Q.—Is there much of that class of goods imported from the United States? A. 
—Not a great deal at the present time; there is some, principally in the Lower Pro- 
‘vinees and Upper Canada. This arises from the difference in freight. Freight in 
Canada is much higher than in the United States, and that is the greatest drawback 
n our case. We could do well in New Brunswick, except for freight. 

Q.—The high tariff placed on imported goods has been the means of increasing 
he volume of the manufactured article in Canada? A.—I don’t think there can be 
any dispute about that point, for the National Policy has increased the manufacture 
of all classes of goods. 

Q.—What would be the weekly wages of first-class men, highly-skilled men? A. 
—I pay for highly-skilled men as high as $23 and $24 a week. Thenext grade is $18, 
nd some get $12 in our shop. | | 
Q.—Have wages increased during the last five years in Toronto or Ontario? A. 
—Yes ; they have materially increased since the introduction of the National Policy 
with the higher grade of workmen. 

_ Q—Where do you get your raw material from? A.—Principally from the 
‘United States. The reason we import from the United States is simply there is a 
reat deal more consumed there, and they have a better mode of turning it out. 
_ _Q.—How long would it take an intelligent boy to learn the silver-plating 
usiness? A.—I think a young man going to that should serve five years, for his 
wn interest, to make him a thoroughly competent man, to be able to take a good 
osition in another establishment; and, in the case of such a man, his employer 
rould be pleased to retain him after he was through with his time. I do not Say 
hey cannot learn it in much less time, because that depends on their ability and 
atelligence ; but, taking it as arule, I think if you take apprentices in at all, in the 
rst place they should have an opportunity of seeing the trade for six or eight 
months to decide whether they can follow it. I don’t think the principle of giving 
1.50 or $2 a week, and so on, with a regular rise, is sufficient, because in two or 
hree years they often become as efficient as some men; so I think it would be better, 
ven if they are under indentures, by giving them an appreciation of the future in 
the way of holding out a special inducement. } 
— Q.—What is the number of hours that constitute a day’s work in your business ? 
—Well, ten hours constitute aday’s work, but we allow the man to work any hours 
y think proper. 
_ Q.—Do they work on piece-work? A.—No; they work by the day, but we are 
apposed to open at seven and close at six. We pay for the number of hours the 
nen work. We pay our men on Friday. 
_ Q.—Do the men prefer Friday? A.—yYes; it enables their wives to go out to 
larket on Saturday mornings, and they can go with their husbands if they wish. 
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Miss Burnett, Milliner and Dressmaker, Toronto, called and sworn. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— X 
Q.—How many hands do you employ in your establishment ? A.—I never 
employ more than twenty-five. y 
Q.—What, to the best of your knowledge, is the average weekly wages of a 
first-class milliner? A.A first-class milliner receives about $40 a month. 
Q.—Take a young girl going to the millinery business, who has an adaptability : 
to the business—how long would it take her to become a good hand? A.—As a 
general rule, it would take her three or four years. : | 
Q.—Could you inform the Commission the age a young woman should go to the - 
business, in order to be most serviceable to herself and her employer? A—TI, 
think about fourteen or fifteen years. : 
Q.—You have had some experience with apprentices, [ suppose? A.—I take 
very few apprentices. 
Q.—Do you find any difficulty with young women going to the business first 
who have no knowledge of needlework? A.—Yes; that is one reason why I do not. 
like to take apprentices, because we likely have to teach them needlework. That is” 
a great want in the schools now, that the girls are not taught what is really the most. 
useful thing for a young woman to know, a knowledge of needlework. a 
Q.—Is there any surplus of unemployed milliners or dressmakers in this city ? 
A.—Yes; I think there are a great many unemployed milliners. Some of those 
hands are taken into the warehouses. Some of the shops take more apprentices: 
than there are positions to fill. The result is, that those hands get a trifling know- 
ledge of the business, not sufficient to enable them to fill positions well, and the 
consequence is, there are a great many going around idle looking for situations. ¥ 
Q.—I presume it depends upon the custom of the establishment as regards the 
amount of work they receive in a season or a year; or are there dull and a 


seasons in the trade? A.—There are just two seasons the year; the spring season 18 
by far the best for millinery, particularly. It commences about March and lasts from: 
March to the end of June. The seasons are short and a great many of the milliners 
employed get employment only for the seasons—they get about six months’ wages 
during the year. 4 

Q.—Do you think those women of the millinery business who only receive six 
months’ wages in the year receive sufficient during those six months to keep them 
for the other six months when they are not employed? A.—I do not think an 
average milliner would. Their wages are only small, they do not get large wages, 
that is for a season hand. They are generally not very good hands. In most shops 
there are only two good milliners, and they retain their situations the year round, 
The others are season hands, who are there three or four months, and who are then 
out of employment, and if they have not homes to go to they are in rather a 
bad position. ‘ 

Q.—Can you speak from a practical knowledge of the business in the United 
States or Great Britain as compared with the business in Canada? A.—I do not 
know very much about Great Britain now. I go home to buy, but I do not as much 
as formerly. I have not been there for fifteen years, except going to buy. 


By Mr. Heaxss :— 


Q.—Can you suggest any means by which continuous employment can be given 
to those girls? A.—There seems to be really more to fill the positions than ther 
are positions for. I think too many girls go to learn the business. There is a clas 
of girls who go to learn millinery and dressmaking in this country who, in the old 
country, would bein domestic services, which, indeed, they are far better adapted 
to than they are for the positions which they are endeavoring to fill now. If the 
depend on their own earnings while they are employed in filling situations of this 
kind they must live very poorly indeed. 
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Q.—Can you give any reason why a young woman in this country Objects to go 
into domestic service so much ? Have you ever thought of this subject 2? A.—I 
have often wondered why they do object so much, and 1 suppose it is because some- 
times they do not get a good mistress. I dare say a great many of the girls have a 

_ hard time in service, and they like to have their evenings to themselves—I suppose 
that is the real reason. 

Q.—Do you think that the system of education pursued in our public schools 
has anything to do with diverting the minds of the pupils from such work as 
domestic service ? A.—I do not know very much about the system of education 
pursued in the public schools. Generally, farmers’ daughters who come here to go 
to service, and the daughters of mechanics, who would make very good servants 
and fill those positions well, seem to be a little above this kind of work. TI do not 
know whether it is the character of the education or what it is that causes this 
feeling. 


By Mr, Armstrong :— 
Q.—Do you know, if in addition to girls in stores having their evenings to 
themselves, there is this fact, that the girls look upon domestic service as being some- 
_ what menial? A.—Yes; I think so, but in reality it is not so, because taking into 
_ consideration the homes some girls have who are operatives and filling situations in 
_ factories, taking the home life they have in the boarding houses in which they live, 
it would be far more respectable to be in domestic service, if they only knew it. 
But the difficulty is to make them believe it. 
| Q.—Have you any knowledge of young girls serving as clerks in dry-goods 
‘Stores? A.—I have in my store four girls. ; 

Q.—In those large establishments on King and Yonge streets, what is the number 
of hours they work per day? A.—There is a great variety of times: in large 
places on Yonge street the hours are very long, but in the higher-class places there 
are shorter hours; in fact, the higher class the store is the shorter are the hours, 

Q.—Generally speaking, is it optional for a young girl, when there are no 

customers in the store, to sit down and take a rest, or is it compulsory to stand? 
A.—I do not know. I think in all respectable shops the girls can sit down if they 
are not working. I know there are some shops—LHaton’s, and places like that—where 
_ there is a constant run of customers—where, if a girl is seen sitting down I dare say 
she will be dismissed ; but I think where there is not a very great rush of customers, 
the girls could generally sit down. 
By Mr. Heaxss :— 
Q.—Is it necessary for the girls to stand all day in the store? A.—There should 
be seats in the shops, and no girl should be required to stand all day. They could 
_ easily have small seats at the back of the counter wheve, when the girl is not actually 
serving, she could sit down. It is injurious to a girl to be kept standing all the 
time; it injures her health very much. 


W. H. Witiramson, Gentlemen’s Tie Manufacturer, Toronto, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Heaxss :— 

4 Q.—Do you confine your business wholly to the manufacture of scarfs and-ties ? 
_A.—Yes. irs 
-»  Q—What class of labor do you principally employ in your business? A.—We 
employ principally girls. 
© Q.—Of what age are the girls you employ? A.—They run from fifteen years 
up. We employ nothing younger than that. 
—  Q.—What is the class of their occupation, and is it machine work ? A.—No; 
not machine work, it is principally hand work. | 
_ Q.—Do they make these ties by the piece? A.—Yes; it is all piece-work. 
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Q.—Are there various prices paid in your business? A.—No; there is a 
uniform price. 

Q.—For all classes of ties? A.—Yes; for bows and scarfs. 

Q.—How much per day do the girls get? A—They receive 50 cents per dozen ) 
on scarfs, and 15 cents and 153 cents on bows. ; 

Q.—What would be the average weekly wages of, say, an average girl? A— — 
Three dollars to four dollars a week. 

Q.—And how many hours in the day would she be required to work in order to 
obtain that sum? A.—She will have to work eight hours, from 8:30 to 5:30. When 
we are busy tbe hours are longer. 

Q.—Do you give your hands constant employment all the year ? A.—We employ — 
them about eleven months. Of course, wo have slack seasons, the same as any other 
business. 

Q.—What may be the highest amount a girl can earn in your business? A.— 
Some girls earn as high as $6.50 to $7 a week—that is, working overtime. We allow 
them to take work home and put in extra time in that way. Four dollars is the 
highest sum they receive for day work. | 

Q.—What is the lowest sum they reach? A.—Some cannot make more than $2 
per week. Ifa girl works faster she makes so much more money, of course. 

Q.—I suppose that sum is paid to girls when they first go to the business ? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you find any difficulty in getting girls to fill your shop? A.—During 
some seasons of the year we do. 


CampBELL Mackenzin, Cartage Agent of the Grand Trunk Railway Company, 
Toronto, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q.—Do you do all the cartage of the Grand Trunk ? “A.—No; we do not do it 
all just now. There is another firm, the Hendrie & Co., and Sheddon, who do part of it. — 

Q.—How many men are employed in this carting business? A.—The Sheddon— 
Company employ about ninety men in Toronto. 

Q.—What hours do these men work in a day, from the time they go on in the 
mornig till they get through at night ? A.—They would average about ten hours a— 
day, but in the very busy time they have to work longer hours. | 

Q.—Do they have to feed and clean their own horses? A.—They clean their 
horses, but they do not feed them. . 4 

Q.—Have they their own time after their day’s work is done. A.—Yes. 

Q.—What time do they get out in the morning? A.—Seven o’clock. oe 

Q.—And what time are they through at night? A—That time varies, but the 
average in the busy time would be about a quarter past six. In the slack time they — 
get off earlier. | ' 
i Q—That would include the time occupied in feeding their horses, I suppose ? 

.— Yes. 7 

Q—What wages do teamsters receive? A.—We have three grades of wages. 
They begin at $31 per calendar month, and after six months they are raised to 
$33.50, and after a year they get $36. ; 

Q.—Do you furnish employment the year round to the number of men you have” 
stated? A.—Yes; except in January, when we have some of them go off by turns, — 


We commence with the single men and lay off about ten of them. When they come 
back we lay off another ten, the men taking turns until about the end of January or 
the first of February, when we are able to give them all work. In this way we do not 
discharge any men. 
Q.—The object is to retain them in your employment and give them all some- 


thing todo? A.—Yes. 
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Q.—Under the present system of cartage, can outsiders deliver and take freight 


from the sheds? A.—WNo. 


Q.—Is there any regulation that would prevent other carters than the Sheddon 


or Hendrie Companies doing this cartage? A.—Yes; a merchant could do it, but 


he would not have any allowance made to him for it. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—The Grand Trunk does not charge cartage, I believe? A.—No; it isincluded 
in the rates. 
By Mr. Heaxss :— 
Q.—The cost of cartage is included in the freight rate. Do you do it for nothing ? 


A.—They do not do it for nothing. 
Q.—Is that the only regulation that would prevent independent carters delivering 


or receiving freight? A.—Yes; I suppose it is. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—You do not know of any other causes? A.—No. 


By Mr. Heaxkzs :— 

Q.—Do you know if there are any obstacles thrown in the way of independent 
carters delivering freight? Supposing a carter took a load from a store to the station, 
would they receive it at once or would they delay it? A.—I never knew them to 
delay it on purpose. 

Q.—If an independent carter took a load down, would they receive it in turn? 


‘A Yes, 


Q.—You do not know of any regulation in the law that prevents independent 
carters from carrying or delivering freight? A.—No; I do not know of any. 

Q.—You never heard of any special legislation in the interest of the Grand Trunk 
on this matter? A.—No, 


Joun D,. Nasmitu, Baker, Toronto, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q.—You have been in the business for some time, I believe? A.—lI have been in 
the business about seventeen years. 

Q.—During the time you have been in the business for yourself has the condition 
of the men employed in the baking trade improved or otherwise? A.—I think it 
has improved in this city. 

Q.—In what respects do you think the men have gained? A.—They work 
better hours and shorter hours. 

Q.—Has the pay of the men increased ? A.—Yes; it has increased. 

-Q.—What wages do bakers earn in Toronto now? A.—Bakers in this city 
receive about $10 a week. 

Q.—Would that be the average in your opinion? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How many hours do they work? A.—They generally work about nine hours. 

Q.—Formerly they were accustomed to working a great deal longer, I believe ? 
A.—Yes; there were longer hours formerly. The men worked more hours formerly ; 
there were periods between the time they started work and the time they quit when 
the work, as regards the men, was stopped, for they were simply waiting the different 
Stages. 

3 sila the shortness of hours been brought about by the introduction of 
machinery and improved conveniences? A.—Not to any great extent. 

Q.—What have been the chief features in bringing about this reduction of hours ? 
A.—The combination among the men. 

Q.—Do they do the same amount of work equally well in the reduced number of 
hours as they formerly did in the longer hours? A.—I do not think they did quite 
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the same amount of work—of course, I only speak with regard to my own shop— 


but in my own shop the change has not been at all in the same proportion as it is in 


many other shops, because we always worked by day’s work. 

Q.—Did the shortening of hours have any effect in the direction of increasing the 
wages? A.—I do not think it did. The two work concurrently ; they were brought 
about together. 

Q.—Did it become necessary to employ more men when the hours were 
shortened? A.—I do not think it did, in most cases. 

Q.—It was, then, just a rearrangement of the hours of work? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you have different grades of wages for bakers? A.—Only for foremen 
and other hands. 

Q.—Do you take many apprentices to the baking business? A.—That has been, 
of late, the method. 

Q.—Are those apprentices regularly indentured to your business? A.—TI have 
only had, I think, two apprentices regularly indentured. 

Q.—What system do you think is most satisfactory, the indenturing system or 
taking a boy to teach him his trade without any agreement being entered into? 
A.—I think the indenturing system is decidedly preferable. 

Q.—Have you had any experience with flour made from wheat grown in the 
North-West? A.—I have used a good deal of it at one time and another. 

Q.—How does that flour compare with Ontario flour? A—A comparison of 
flour is a pretty ticklish business. 

Q.—Do you find it satisfactory? A.—The flour from there is, as a rule, what we 
call strong flour; but a large proportion of it is not as fine or suitable for a good 
portion of our work as is the flour we get here. 

Q.—Can you give us any idea of the difference of the cost of flour from the 
North-West and flour manufactured here? A.—No difference for the same quality. 


WiLtiam CarLy_e, Baker, Toronto, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Heaxss :— 


Q.—Did you hear the evidence of the last witness (Nasmith) ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you corroborate what Mr. Nasmith said? A.—Not altogether. 

Q.— Will you please state the points respecting which you differ from him ? A.— 
I differ from him on one point. He said he did not think there had been more 
employment given since the hours of labor were shortened. I do not think there 
are two opinions in regard to that. We cannot get men to do the work in nine hours 
that they did in twelve. 

Q.—I think he spoke principally of his own business—he pays by day work, 
What difterence do you think it has made in the employment? A.—I think there 
are one-fourth more men employed now. 

Q.—Previous to the time the hours were shortened was there any surplus of 
labor in the baking trade? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And since the hours have been shortened, in what relation is the supply to 
the demand? A.—I believe there is a surplus at all times; because the country 
supplied us with more help than we really required. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—You mean the country parts? A.—Yes; they come from the country parts 
to the city. 
By Mr. Heaxss :— 


Q.—Do you find the men who come in from the surrounding districts are as 
competent as the men turned out in the city? A.—No. | 
Q.—Do they command the same rate of wages as city men? A.—So far as my 
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own shop is concerned they would have to do so, because I have none there but men 
belonging to organized labor. 

Q.—You have to pay the same rate of wages to all your men ? A.—Yes; toall men. 

Q.—That is one of the rules of organized labor? A.—Yes; it is one of the rules_ 
of organized labor. 

Q.—Do you find that that rule works disastrously to your business? A.—No; 
I cannot say it does. 

Q.—Do you think that since the men have been organized you have been able 
to deal with them any better than you were able to deal with them before? A.—I 
never have had any trouble in dealing with men in any way or at any time—I know 
of no difficulty. 

Q.—What proportion has the increase of wages been in the baking trade during 
the last five years? A.—To answer that question properly you must take into 
consideration the difference in the hours of work now and formerly. We have 
reduced the hours from twelve to nine, and we give the men the same wages now. The 
wages are practically the same as they were five years ago, but the hours are one- 
fourth less. 

Q.—The men, then, have been gainers in the number of hours they have to work ? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—Have you noticed any difference since the hours were shortened in the 
reliability of the men to do their work? A.—I cannot say that I have noticed much ; 
but I think, as a natural consequence, a man working nine hours must be more fresh 
the next morning than a man who has worked twelve or fourteen hours; it is 
reasonable to expect that. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Do you think the shortening of the hours of labor has a tendency to keep 
men sober; or rather is not a man more liable after working long and hard to drink 
than one who has not put in such long and tedious hours? A.—Yes. 

Q—Are the boss bakers organized in Toronto? A.—Not so far as their 


-employés are concerned. They have an organization. 


Q.—Will you please state to the Commission the object of the organization of 
employing bakers? A.—The organization is for mutual protection. 

Q.—Does the association discuss or fix the price of bread? A.—Yes; we have 
a fixed price for bread. 

Q.—Did the price of bread go up when the hours were decreased by the men? 
A.—Ycs. 

Q.—Are all employing bakers in connection with the organization? A.—No,; 
not all. 

Q.—Suppose a member of your organization should sell bread under the price 
fixed by the organization, would be continue to be a member, or would he be expelled 
or would he be punished in any way? A.—No; we have no way we could punish 
him. 

Q.—Would he still continue to be a member of your organization? A.—Yes. 

Q.—You have no objection to hiring organized labor? A.—No; none whatever. 

Q.—Do you think organization has a tendency to make a man steady and more 
careful in his habits around the shop? A.—I do not think it. My personal opinion, 
so far as my own bread is concerned, and in connection with my men, is, that organized 
labor has been a benefit to our trade all through. 
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F. P. Brainy, Manufacturer of Paper Boxes, Toronto, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Huaxes :— | | 


Q.—What kind of paper boxes do you manufacture? A.—I manufacture all 
kinds of hardware, dry-goods and other boxes, also confectioners’ boxes, and every 
class. 

Q.—What class of help do you employ in your establishment? A.—I employ 
girls, principally. 

Q.—At what age do you take those girls into your employ? A.—I take them 
about sixteen ; that is about the youngest we care to take them. 

Q.—Do they work day-work or piece-work ? A.—They work pretty much all 
piece-work, 

Q.—What can a girl earn in a week? A.—That depends very much on the 
girl. One girl will earn $3 and another, employed at the same work, will earn 
from $6.50 to $7. It is very light work, and a girl requires to be very active with 
her fingers. Of course, the more active with her fingers she is the more work she 
can turn out. . r 

Q.—Then you think the lowest wages you pay would be $3? A.—No; there 
are some lower than that sum. For the first two or three months after they start 
work they do not actually earn more than $1 a week; in fact, for the first week or 
two they spoil more than they make. 

Q.—How long does it take to become proficient at the paper box making 
business ? A.—It very much depends on the girl. Some girls become very clever 
at it inside of a couple of years, and other girls require to work at it five or six years 
to become tolerably proficient; in fact, to become proficient at the very finest work 
it takes six or seven years—that, of course, applies only to the fine work. 

Q.—Take the average girl; how long will it be before she can earn, say, $3 per 
week? A.—You might say three months, probably less than that. 

Q.— Do those girls remain long in your employment? A.—Yes; as a rule they 
do. I have had them working for me ever since we started up, which is seven or 
eight years ago. 

Q.—Do you have any difficulty in keeping up the supply of hands? A.—Some- 
times; hands are very scarce at times. In the summer time such is the case more 
than in the winter, and that is the time, generally, when we have the most business— 
in the summer time. 

Q.—At what hour do the girls go to work in the morning, and what time do 
they leave at night? A.—They work from eight to six, and on Saturdays they go 
on at eight and quit at twelve, noon. 

Q.—Do they sit at their work? A.—Sometimes they sit and sometimes they 
stand. It depends on the class of work at which they are employed. There is some 
work at which they must stand and cannot sit. Some girls do not sit at all but 
preter to stand. 

Q.—Are the girls fined if they spoil work in your establishment? A.—No. 

Q.—And if they are late in the morning, are they fined? A.—We have asystem 
of locking the door. We allow them so long to arrive, and we have to adopt this 
system, because a year ago we would let them come in when they chose, and some 
of them did not come until nine o’clock. There were certain hands who came late 
every morning, so we put up a notice that the door would be closed at a certain 
hour, and if they were not there they must stop out till noon, which notice has had 
very good results. 

Q.—How long is the outside door of the establishment kept locked after it is 
fastened in the morning ? A.—It is kept locked until noon, as a rule, 

Q.—Is the key left in the door ? A.—Yes; I think it is, 

Q.—Iin the event of any excitement taking place in the factory, do you consider 
it safe to have the outside door locked ? A.—Of course, there is more than one door 
to the factory ; there is a back door, and one leading from the office to the factory ; 
so there is only one locked out of the three doors, 
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By Mr. McLuan :— 


Q.—What is the lowest wages you pay in your factory to any of the hands ? 
A.—I could not teil you that at the moment, I think we allow some hands for the 
first week’s work $1.50. 

Q.—Have you many hands working at $1.50? A.—No; Ido not suppose there 
are any at present. 

Q.—What is the highest rate of wages you pay in your establishment ? A— 
Our work is principally piece-work. We have a few girls on day work, and they 
receive 75 cents aday, The first week a girl comes to work she will spoil three or 
four dollars’ worth of work, as this business is so very different from any other 
business. 

Q.—How long have you been at the business yourselves? A—About nine years.. 

Q.—Is your business increasing ? A.—Yes it is. It is, comparatively speaking, 
a new business, and is in its infancy. 

Q.—Do you find any American competition ?, A.—Yes; in what we call knock- 
down boxes there is quite a competition. There is some duty imposed on the boxes 
as there is on the material out of which they are made, and on boxes costing $10 a 
thousand there will be $7 stock and the balance, $3, will be made up in the shape of 
wages. So we are actually protected to the extent of 25 per cent., the difference 
between the raw material and the made up stock. 

Q.—If the duty were taken off would it affect your trade as regards American 
boxes ? A.—What about the raw material ? Almost all our straw-board is brought 
from the other side. 

Q.—Yes ; and manufacture the boxes here ? A.—Yes ; I think it would benefit 
us a little here—that is to have both duties taken off. In some lines it would give 
us considerable benefit. As regards paper boxes, the freight in some classes is more 


_- than the boxes are worth, on account of there being so much bulk. 


—Yes. 


Q.—If the duty on American boxes was taken off would it be any benefit to 
you? A.—No; it would not be any benefit to us. 
Q.—Would it be any injury to you? A.—Yes; unless something was done 
with regard to the raw material. | 
By Mr. Hzaxzs :— 
Q.—Do you get all your raw material from the United States? A—We get. 
our raw material from the United States, Germany and England. 


Q.—Is not the raw material manufactured in Canada? A.—There is some in 
Canada; some lines are manufactured here. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q.—Are there many establishments in this city that carry on this. business ? 
A.—There are three or four. 

Q.—How many people are employed in your establishment ? A.—At present 
about eighty. 


By Mr. ArmstRone :— 


Q.—Are there many of your young women who earn from $2 to $3 a week and 
have to board themselves out of it? A.—No; they principally board at home, Not 


_ many of my hands earn from $2 to $3; the majority earn from $3 to $6. 


Q.—Have you any men employed in your establishment ? A.—Yes; we have 
men to do the cutting, and such like ; and boys also do the cutting. 
Q.—Are there separate conveniences in the factory for the different sexes? A. 


Q.—The men work by the piece, I presume ? A.—They work at what we call 


_ the cutting machines. 


Q.—How much do they earn per week? A.—What we call cutters earn. 


— about $2 a day, or $12 a week. 
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By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—In regard to this raw material, did I understand you do say that itis made 
in Canada? A.—Some of it is manufactured here. There is some straw-board 
made in the country. 

Q.—Do you use any Canadian-manufactured raw material ? A.—No ; not much, 
because we can buy the other a little cheaper, even with the duty on it, because it 
gives us a better result. Of course we get the raw material where we can get 
the best value for our money. 


GrorcE Harris, Painter, Toronto, called and sworn. 


By Mr. ArmstRoNG :— 


Q.—You are a journeyman painter, I believe? A.—Yes; I am. 

Q.—How long have you worked as a journeyman at your trade in Toronto? A. 
—I] have worked at my trade in Toronto twenty years. 

Q.—Are there different grades in your trade here? A.—There are different 
grades, but we do not recognize the grades at all. 

Q—How much per hour is the scale of wages among journeymen in your 
trade? A.—The minimum rate is 20 cents per hour. 

Q.—How many hours constitute a day’s work? A.—At the present time ten 
hours per day, and five hours on Saturday, and this applies to three months in the 
season, June, July and August. So far as the city is concerned, some of the shops 
have that work all the year round. Some shops only have it in the summer time. 
IT am speaking now of my own shop. 

Q:—Have the wages of painters increased during the past five years in 
Toronto? A.—They have increased during that time. 

Q.—Have the painters received a shortening of hours also? A.—No. 

Q.—Does your organization recognize apprentices? A—We recognize the 
system of apprenticeship. 

Q.—Do you believe that apprentices to the painting trade should be indentured ? 
A.—lI believe so. 

Q.—What would you call a proper term for an active boy to serve in order to 
properly learn the trade of painting? A.—He should serve four years, 

Q.—Do you find your organization has been of any benefit to the painters? A. 
—Undoubtedly so. | ; 

Q.—What is your opinion in regard to the settlement of labor difficulties, or, 
rather, do you believe in the principle of arbitration in the settlement of disputes 
between employer and employés? A.—Yes; to this extent: that in order to avoid 
a strike if possible, it is desirable on every occasion that arbitration should be 
resorted to. Of course, I will admit that sometimes a strike is necessary, as a last 
resort. 

Q.—Have you been connected with painters’ organizations on the other side? 
A.—I have been connected with the International society. 

Q.—What benefit does that do to the workingmen? A.—We have a certain 
benefit connected with our International society. It must be remembered that we are 
young yet. The first inception of the International society here was on the 15th of 
last March, and Toronto took a prominent part in introducing the International body 
there. We simply met. There were very few met last summer in Toronto, but those 
that did meet established an International body. We were scarcely in a position to 
do that at that time. 

Q—And you have found that a benefit? A—Undoubtedly; we have been 
successful from that time to this, so far as the business organization is concerned, 

Q—As regards the painters in Toronto: are they paid, as a general rule, 
weekly, fortnightly or monthly? A.—As a body, we are engaged by the hour. Our 
rate is per hour. Our minimum rate is 20 cents per hour for journeymen. 
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Q.—How are the men paid—at the end of every week or at the end of every 


_ fortnight? A.—Some men are paid fortnightly; some men are paid weekly. Those 


that are paid weekly are paid on Friday; those that are paid fortnightly are paid 


_ every other Friday. Outside of that, Iam unable to give you any information. 


— 


Q.—Do you think if the men were paid weekly it would be a benefit to them ? 
A.—Undoubtedly so. 


Joun Rooney, Painter, Toronto, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Armstrone :— 


Q.—You are also a journeyman painter, I believe? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you approve of the evidence given by the last witness, Harris? A.— 
Yes; 1 corroborate every word Mr. Harris said. So far as the wages question is 
concerned, I think most of the shops in the city pay weekly, that is with the exception 
of one or two. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 
Q.—What is the average number of days that painters work in Toronto? A.— 


‘That I can hardly say, but I can give you pretty nearly the average wages. 


Q.—Will you please give to the Commission the average earnings of a painter in 
a year in this city? A.—The average wages of a painter in Toronto are something 
about $400 a year. : 

Q.—Do you think many of them go over $400 a year? A—There are very few 
who do. There are over three months in the year when there is hardly anything 
doing; there are only six months when there is practically anything to do that you 
can talk about. 


By Mr. Carson :— 
In case you were going to indenture yourself, would you be satisfied to become 


indentured for four years? A.—Yes; I had to be indentured for five years. 
Q.—Were you indentured in this country? AW—No; I was indentured in the 


old country. 


By Mr. ARMstRonea :— 
Q.—Did you ever work in the United States? A.—No; this is the only place I 


_ have worked. The painters are favorable to shorter hours than ten hours per day. 


By Mr. Gipson :— 

Q.-—How do your wages here compare with the wages paid in the old country ?. 
A.—It depends on what city you work in when you are in the old country. It does 
not vary but very little here from the prices paid in London. 

Q.—Take a city of the same size as Toronto, in the old country, and how do the 
wages compare as between here and there? A.—Take Manchester, for instance, and 
there is a large difference between the wages. 

Q.—Are you in as good a position in this country as a painter is in Manchester ? 
A.—Yes; I know nothing to complain of, except that we are not making enough 


money. There is so very much time lostin this country that it takes a painter all 


his time to pull through. It he keeps out of debt during the winter it takes him all 
his time ; he has got to be pretty steady during the summer in order to be able to 


_ get through the year. 


By Mr. ArMsTRonG :— | 
Q.— Do you find many painters coming from the old country to Toronto? A.— 
Yes; a great many here. : 
Q.—Have they a tendency to work under the pay that Canadian painters receive ? 


_ A—They have that tendency when they first come out, but there are exceptions 


where they stick to that tendency right through. 
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By Mr. Heaxes :— 
Q.—Do you not find the same conditions prevailing to a considerable extent 
among the native workmen here? A.—That is the great trouble. 
By Mr. Gipson :— 
Q.—What class of work do you work at? A.—House work. 
Q.—Could a painter on carriages have full time ? A.—TI cannot answer for that. 
We are representing the house-painters, not the carriage-painters. 


Winpsor, Tuesday. 6th December, 1887. 
The Commission assembled in the Government buildings at 10 o’clock a.m. 
The CHAIRMAN read the following letter :— 
( Translation.) 
‘‘ ARCHBISHOP’S PALACE, | 
“ QueBEc, 25th November, 1887. 
“A.W. Buackesy, Hsq., 
“ Secretary of the Royal Labor Commission, Ottawa. . 
“Str, —In compliance with the desire you have expressed to me of having my 
opinion upon certain questions concerning the object of the Royal Commission, of 
which you are the Secretary, I will give my views upon some of these questions. 


“T. Child Labor. 

“TI. Female Labor. 

“T write these two points, for they are to a certain extent intimately connected. 

“1st. It is necessary to provide means for the protection of morals in the 
factories, and outside of them, before entering and after going out. It also sometimes 
happens that employers make an abuse of their authority, and the law ought to be 
severe. 

“2nd, The work exacted from children and persons belonging to the other sex 
should be neither too long nor too continuous. A short rest in the morning, and another 
in the afternoon, would spare many miseries and sicknesses, and would be easily 
compensated for by the owners of the factories, for the workmen having had a rest 
would work better. 

“TIT. Sanitary arrangements of Factories. 

“J have often heard parish priests of my diocese say that the majority of persons, 
and specially of girls, who leave their families to go and work in factories, return 
broken down by work, and consumptive, for the want of ventilation in factories. 
The atmosphere is vitiated by the bad smell of oils, by the dust caused by the 
machinery in operation, as well as by the workmen themselves; the lungs become 
incapable of fulfilling their functions. On the other hand, ventilation itself, if it is 
not made according to the rules of hygiene, may cause many accidents. 

“TV. Arbitration. 

“V. Strikes and their results. 

“ Strikes are one of the great dangers of society, for they too often degenerate 
into deplorable disorders. It seems to me that it would be useful to establish a court 
of arbitration, whose members should be absolutely independent of the interested 
parties, to settle the difficulties which give rise to strikes. 

‘His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons, who, as everybody knows, takes much interest 
in the labor question, is very desirous of seeing this measure adopted in the United 
States. 

“ A law upon this question undoubtedly offers many difficulties, but time and 
experience could improve it. 

“ Accept, Mr. Secretary, the assurance of my distinguished consideration. 

“H, A., Carp. TASCHEREAU, 
“ Arch. of Quebec.” 
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Wit14m Benson, Collector of Customs, Windsor, called and sworn. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—How long have you resided here? A.—A little more than nineteen years. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Have you been collector in Windsor during those nineteen years? A—Yes, 
Q.— During this time I suppose you have been pretty familiar with the nature 
of the traffic crossing the river between Windsor and Detroit in both directions ? 
 A—Yes. 

Q.—Hspecially in this direction? A.—yYes. 

Q.—Is there a good deal of illicit traffic? A—Yes ; there is. 

Q.—Affd attempts which were frustrated, I suppose? A—And attempts which 
were frustrated. 

; Q.—Now, is this illicit traffic mostly on the part of the residents of the two cities, 
_ to get goods for ordinary use, or is it for transportation inland ? A.——Both, Sir. 
Q.—In which direction do you think is the largest body of illicit traffic? A— 
_ It would be difficult for me to answer that question, but I should say there was almost 
_ an equal amount. If there is a difference, it is that there would be more brought into 
“Canal than there is taken out of it. 


= 


i Q.—Of course, where goods are smuggled or attempted to be smuggled, it is 
4 because they are dearer in the country to which they are taken than in the country 

_ where they are bought? A.—Yes; that of course would be the object of the party’s 
fault, although sometimes they are mistaken in that, and we find occasionally that 
_ they would go and purchase articles on the other side which they can really get as 
_ cheap here. 
if Q.—What class of goods, for the most part, do you find brought from Detroit 
into Windsor, whether regularly through the Customs or irregularly ? A.—Dry- 
_ goods, hardware, rubber goods and clothing, 

Q.—These are cheaper in Detroit than in Windsor? A—These would be con- 
sidered cheaper there than here, and these are the articles which are particularly 
_ brought over in an illicit way. 

; Q.— What articles in your knowledge are for the most part purchased in Windsor 
for use in Detroit? A.—Silks, velvets, ribbons and. gloves; these are the articles 
_ particularly taken from here, I think, and clothing of a certain class—the better class 
_ of clothing. 

4 Q.—Better class clothing’ is cheaper in Windsor than in Detroit? A.—Yes. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—What do you mean by the better class; do you mean higher priced? A.— 
> Yes. 


By Mr. FrrEp :— 
| Q.—How about cottons—such as shirtings and sheetings? A.—We have had 
_ very little of that brought over recently ; there was a time when that formed a con- 
_ siderable article of smuggled goods, but now it does not. I do not think we have 
made a seizure of a piece of cotton for the last two years. Cotton can be bought 
cheaper here than it can there, factory cotton especially. 
oa Q.—Did you speak of boots and shoes? A.—I did not, but occasionally they 
would form another article of smuggled goods, but not to any considerable extent. 
_ Q.—Would they be cheaper in Detroit than in Windsor? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Odinary articles of tamily consumption, say meat, for example, how is that? 
A.—tThat is an article about which I could scarcely give an answer. It can be 
bought cheaper on the other side than here, and occasionally a butcher will bring it 
Over, paying the duty on what he brings, but that does not enter very largely into 
articles we import; salt meats, too, are cheaper on the other side—salt pork, for 
Instance, and that is brought over in considerable quantities. 


Q.—Are you able to speak of the prices charged by butchers in the two cities ? 
A—24 
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A.—No; I can speak of the prices here, of course, but I could not speak positively as 
to the prices on the other side.’ 

Q.—What would be the prices for roasts and first-class steaks in Windsor ? 
A.—A York shilling for the choice cuts, and from that downward. 

Q—Is much beef sold here by the carcase or the quarter? A.—Not a great 
deal, J should judge; in going to the market I do not see it brought in very largely. 

Q.—What is lamb worth? A.—Lamb is worth a York shilling a pound. 

Q.—And veal? A.—Ten cents to a York shilling. 

Q.—You are speaking of retail prices at butcher’s stalls? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How do the prices of vegetables for family use compare in the two cities ? 
A.—We can get some kinds of vegetables as cheap here as there, but for the most 
part vegetables are cheaper in Detroit. ; 

Q.—Taking the ordinary articles in common use, Can as much be purclfased with 
an equal amount of money in Windsor as in Detroit? A.—Well, if I ventured to 
answer that it would be at a guess; I could not pretend to say positively. 

Q.—How are rents in the two cities? A.—Rents are cheaper here. 

Q.—Do many persons live in Windsor who are employed in Detroit? A.—Yes; 
a good many. | 

Q.—Do many business men who do business in Detroit live in Windsor? 
A.—No ; theie are a number living in Windsorwho are employed in different places 
in Detroit, but not many men established in business; in fact, I do not at present 
know of any. 

Q.—Do any live in Detroit who work or do business in Windsor? A.—A few. 

Q.—Not many? A.—No; not so many as the other way; I mean that we have, 
I think, a greater number of people doing business in Windsor and living in Detroit 
than the other way. We have a number of firms the heads of which reside in 
Detroit. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—They have branch houses here ? A.—Yes. 
By Mr. FREED :— 

Q.—What is the duty paid on live stock taken from Canada into the United 
States? A.—I think it is twenty per cent.; it is twenty per cent. on this side. 

Q.—A gentleman tells me he saw some cows taken over alive; do they pay 
duty? A.—No; Ithink not. I think, too, there is provision for undressed fowl 
going in free; poultry of all kinds undressed, if I recollect aright, goes in free, but 
when dressed it pays duty. Eggs, too, go in free. 

Q.—Animals coming into Canada from the United States alive pay what duty ? 
A.—Twenty per cent. 


Q.—And fowl? A.—The same; fowl are classed with other animals, except. 


when coming in for breeding purposes, and then they are free. 7 

Q.—Rents are considerably higher in Detroit than in Windsor? A.—Yes; 
considerably. 

Q.—If it were not for the duty do you think there would be a large flow of 
provisions—vegetables, meats, &e., from and to Canada? A.—I think there would 
be an increased flow both ways. 

Q.—Would the flow be mostly this way or the other? A.—Perhaps it would be 
more this way than the other; in this particular locality I am pretty well satisfied 
it would. 

Q—These things are produced more cheaply in Michigan than in Western 
Ontario? A.—Yes. 

Q.—There is not a large manufacturing industry in Windsor? A.—Not very 
large, but it is largely increasing. We have a number of branches of firms that have 
come to remain, and quite a number have been established in the last three or four 


years. 
Q.—Who established them, generally ? A.—Generally, people from the other side. 
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Q.—The Detroit firms establish branch manufactories in Windsor? A.—Yes. 
| Q.—Do manufacturers from other places start establishments here? A.—I am 
_ not aware of any. 
_ @—These firms you spoke of established them here so as to get the benefit of 
our markets without paying any duty? A.—That I suppose to be the reason. I 
_ should have mentioned that there is one firm recently established here—a candy 
- manufacturer; he is not a Detroit man. 
; Q.—Are you able to speak of the rates of wages prevailing in Windsor and 
_ Detroit? A.—No; I could not be prepared to do that. 
Q.—Some little time ago an attempt was made to prevent workingmen who live 
_ in Windsor from crossing the river to labor in Detroit? A.—Yes, sir. 
} Q.—Are you familiar with the circumstances? A.—Tolerably so. 
| Q.—Will you tell us, if you please, what you know about it? A.—In a general 
way? 
nk ; such particulars as you think would be of interest? A.—The attempt 
_ was made on the other side, and it was enforced for a time, but upon consideration it 
_ was done away with. I had occasion to go over the river and interview the collector 
_ of customs there and some other parties, with one of the inspectors who was sent here 
__ by our Government to make inquiries on that particular subject. I accompanied him 
_ when he went to seek his information. I am aware that a number had been thrown 
_ out of employment for a time, but the greater number of them were re-employed on 
_ the other side again. The attempt had been made more by being forced upon the 
_ Government there than by any voluntary act of theirs, as understood. The collector 
_ of customs in Detroit—and I believe the same was proved of other collectors eastward— 
' was disposed to look upon the matter leniently, but that was not the case westward, 
especially in Port Huron, where they were very particular. In Buffalo and other 
_ cities they were disposed to look upon it more leniently. It was agreed after some 
consideration, after it had been in force for some time, forced upon the employers as 
_ lL understood by the Knights of Labor—it was agreed to make a test case and submit it 
_ to the supreme courts of the United States for decision. No decision, I believe, was 
ever arrived at, and things lapsed back into the oldchannel. Theattempt was made 
to enforce against Canadians the law with regard to foreign labor contracts. 
By Mr. ArRMstrRone :— 
{ Q.—Are there any medicines illicitly taken over from Windsor to Detroit? 
_ A.—I could not say that. 
Q.—Do you know what percentage of increase there is in house rents in Detroit 
_ over Windsor? A.—I could not answer that definitely, but I should imagine it was 
' quite one-third. 
| By the CHAIRMAN :— 
iq Q.—Considering their respective distance from business? A.—In the business 
_ parts of the city rents are double as much. 
q Q.—Could you give us any reason why vegetables should be dearer here than in 
_ Detroit? A—I should say that from the description of the country around Detroit 
and the nature of the soil, and from the comparative sameness of the cost of labor, 
_ they would be able to produce them there cheaper. | 
_ Q.—The soil is better there? A.—Yes ; in many parts it is; lam speaking of 
this particular locality, and not of Ontario. 
By Mr. Hraxss :— 


| Q—I suppose the farmers outside of Detroit make more of a specialty of raising 
vegetables for the market? A.—Yes; they do. 


A—244 
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Rogpert Kerr, Foundryman and Machinist, Walkerville, called and sworn. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q.—How long have you resided at Walkerville? A.—About ten years. 

Q.—What particular line of work do you carry on in your foundry? A.—We 
build engines, do general mill work, construct marine engines, and all class of iron 
and brass work, machine pumps, etc. 

Q—If it were not for the duties imposed, if there were perfect freedom of 
intercourse between Canada and the United States, would you be at a disadvantage as 
compared with the Detroit foundryman, or would you have an advantage over him? 
A.—I do not think we could stand at all unless we had protective duties on certain 
articles. There are a great many things against us, but there are more for us than 
there are against us. 

Q.—How about the labor you employ; does it cost as much? A.—Our labor, I 
think, costs a little more than in Detroit. Being so close to Detroit you cannot keep 
good men unless you pay them high wages, and we have to keep first class labor. 
Such mechanics are anxious to get into the large cities, where there is more chance for 
a job than where there is only one shop. 

Q.—How about the price of iron; are you in a position to answer as to that? 
A.—Our position at this end of the county makes iron higher to us; it is higher 
than if we were in Toronto. We have the extra freights to pay; then we are the 
only large foundry in this part of the county that can turn out very heavy forgings. 
At the present time we have an order in Scotland for large shafts, cranks and 
connecting rods; at Bufialo we have an order for steel castings, which will pay thirty 
per cent. duty. These we cannot get in the country. 

Q.—Do you use pig iron? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is it not cheaper here than in Detroit? A.—About the same ; there is very 
little difference. If we had to bring it from Detroit we would have to pay a 
little more. 

Q.—If there were no duty on the iron coming into the country, would you be 
able to use the iron of the United States? A.—Yes; but we prefer Scotch iron for 
our particular use. 

Q.—Is it bar iron, for example; what iron do you use? A.—We use all sizes. 

Q.—I mean what makes? A.—Mostly Scotch iron. We get some from the 
United States, which we buy in case of need; but we order principally through firms 
in Montreal, Hamilton and Toronto. 

Q—Do you use the higher grades of iron, like South Staffordshire? A.—No,; 
we may use a little bar iron. We use steel whenever we want a high class of 
material, and for general purposes we use just Common iron, 

Q.—Do you get Bessemer steel from England or from the United States ? 
A.—Mostly from England, through Canadian dealers. We do not buy steel in very 
large quantities, and we get it through the dealersin the country. Sometimes we go 
to the United States, but as a rule we buy little there. 

Q.—How are the prices of Bessemer steel? A.—We could buy it cheaper in the 
United States, but after paying duties we can obtain it cheaper from the old country. 

Q.—How about crucible steel; do you make use of it? A.—Yes; that is what 
we are are using now. We cannot always get it, unless we send to England for it, 
and it is a ttle cheaper, it not being exactly crucible steel but cast steel. We also 
get a high g-ade of cast steel, which is strong enough for our purpose, from Buffalo. 

Q.—What cast steel do you get that is not crucible steel? A.—It goes through 
a special process; it is furnace steel. 

Q.—lIt is open hearth steel? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Then it is more like Bessemer than cruicible? A.—Yes. 

().—As to the prices of your product, how do they compare with Detroit prices ? 
Do you sell as chea) as the foundrymen in Detroit? A—Certainly we do with the 
same class of goods. Anything we make a specialty of we are fully as cheap as 
they are; but anything we do not make a specialty of, and which the Americans do 
make a specialty of in their large factories, we cannot compete in the price. 
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Q.—They have a large market, and consequently can carry on operations on a 


larger scale than you can? A.—Just so. In our peculiar situation we have to do 


everything. Weare about the only foundry of any consequence here, and as such 
we are required to do a great variety of work, and consequently we cannot do it as 
cheaply as if we were doing more work of a special class. 

Q.—Are you in a position to use machinery as largely or as much improved 
machinery as the foundries in Detroit? A.—lIf we were doing large quantities of 
special kinds of work we could do so. We have special machinery for what we make 
a specialty of, but that is all we can do. 

Q.—Do I understand you to live at Walkerville? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Have you any knowledge of the tobacco grown at Walkerville? A.—I 
know there is tobacco grown by Mr. Walker, of Watcerville. 

Q.—Have you any special knowledge as to whether he has succeeded in that 
enterprise or not? A.—I can only repeat what I have heard from hearsay ; I cannot 
state positively. I understand the crop has been better every year, owing to the 
_ improved cultivation of the land. 

Q.—Are you aware of any particular theory he has in growing tobacco? A.—I 
am not. 

a Q. Do you know anything as to whether tobacco grows better by cultivation on 
_ the same soil? A.—That is what I have been led to understand. 

‘* Q.—And it is supposed that in course of time when the soil gets in proper 
condition we may be able to grow as good tobacco in Ontario as in Virginia? A,— 
I suppose it would do better with a suitable climate as well as cultivation. 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 

Q.—Are your employés organized? A.—Yes. 

Q.—In the Knights of Labor or a trades union? A.—No. 

Q.—Do the hands in your foundry belong to organized labor? A.—A few of 
them do. 

Q.—Do they belong to organized labor on this side or in Detroit? A.—On this 
‘ side. | 

Q.—How many hours a day do they work? A.—Ten hours. 

Q.—Sixty hours per week ? A.—Yes; they make up sixty hours now and get off 
earlier on Saturday. 

Q.—Are they employed on piece-work or by the week ? A.—On piece-work. 

Q.—Have you a graded scale of wages? A.—No. We pay a man just what we 

think he is worth ; the wages vary very much. 
By Mr. Hraxes :— 

Q.—Have you ever given the subject of arbitration for the settlement of disputes 
between capital and labor any thought? A.—I have never had any occasion to do 
so, because I never had any trouble whatever with my men; not a word of trouble. 

We have always had peace and quietness. 

~ Q.—Perhaps you will favor the Commission with your idea as to the best method 
of settling disputes in your or any other business? A.—I certainly would have 
arbitration. 

Q.—Arbitration, you think, would be better than any other system? A.—In the 
event of any differences arising between employers and their men I certainly would 
be in favor of arbitration. 7 

Q.—Do you think, taking into consideration the loss both of time and capital 
owing to strikes, the Government would be justified in interfering and making arbi- 
tration compulsory ? A.—I do not think so. I think if workmen had a better idea 
of business and the prices obtained they would better understand the course they 
should adopt than they do now. The great trouble is that they really think there is 
more profit in the business than they receive their share of. I do not think so myself. 
i Q.—Have you ever given the subject of industrial education any consideration ? 

—No. 
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Q.—Would a school in which the principles of mechanics were taught be of any 
benefit to men in your business? A.—Yes, it would. 

Q.—Have you any regular system of apprenticeship ? A.—Yes; we engage boys 
of fifteen years to serve four years, and pay them a certain rate of wages, increasing 
every year. 

Q.—Are the boys indentured ? A.—No. . 

Q.—Do you think it would be better both for the boys and the employers if the 
apprentices were indentured ? A.—Yes. : 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—One ground of complaint in Toronto was that boys indentured would run 
away ? A.—They do run away sometimes, after much trouble has been expended on 
them. 


By Mr. Heaxss :— 


Q.—Do you think those boys would make better mechanics if they had some 
technical training in schools ? A.—Yes; instruction in drawing and rudimentary mat- 
ters would be a great help. 

Q.—You have nothing of that nature here? A.—No; in Detroit I suppose they 
have; one great drawback to the trade is, that boys having served their time are not 
protected afterwards. I mean to say this, that an apprentice ‘after serving his time 
should be protected in the same way as the school teacher, or the lawyer, or anybody 
else is protected. He should not be allowed to work at his trade unless he has served 
his apprenticeship. 


By Mr. Armstrone :— 

Q.—Are your men paid weekly or fortnightly ? A.—Weekly. 

| By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—I understand a number of American manufacturers are establishing branches 
in Windsor or this neighborhood? A.—There are a few in Windsor and one in 
Walkerville. 7 

Q.—What manufactures are carried on in these places? A.—Drugs, a branch 
house having been established by a firm in Detroit, and another Detroit company 
have established a branch in Walkerville in another branch of business. 

Q.—Any in your line of business? A.—No. 

Q.—Have they any motive in coming here, except to overcome the difficulty 
they have in regard to the duties? A.—I fancy that was the main thing that brought 
them here, to avoid the duties? The great trouble in these branch establishments 
is, that the establishment will not be running for two or three days, and then they 
will bring over some workmen from Detroit and do a certain quantity of work. After 
that is completed they will return again. 

Q.—Did you ever hear of the Knights of Labor of Detroit objecting to the labor- 
ing men coming here and working in Canada when they lived in Detroit? A.—I 
have heard of that, but I never paid much heed to it. 

Q.—Do they object to men living in Detroit coming and working in these branch 
shops? A.—I never heard of that. 

Q.—It is the other way? A.—Yes; the other way. 


By Mr. ArmstRone :— 


Q.—You say that the apprentice system is a protection to the boy? A.—I say 
that when a boy has served an apprenticeship he ought to be protected in his trade. 
There are a great many who get a little knowledge of the trade by being around a 
machine shop ; they leave that shop and try to do something else, and get advanced 
in that way, and soon come out as mechanics, without having served their time at 
the trade. They never become really practical men, but they fill up places. 

Q.—Are the employés more in favor of the apprentice system than the 
employers? A.—I favor the system of indenturing apprentices, although we have 


never enforced it. 
/ 
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Q.—The men are in favor of having the apprentices indentured, but the 
employers are careless about it; is that so? A.—No; I never heard of the question 
being raised, but I would prefer that there should be indentures made out on taking 
on a boy at the trade. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Do you think your opinion is shared by other employers? A.—I think so. 
It is, however, not customary in this country. 


By Mr. GriBson :— 

Q.—You were speaking of apprentices being protected ; would the indenture 
system, assisted by technical education, really protect them? Would an apprentice 
be so skilled in his work that unskilled labor could not compete with him? A.—In 
mechanical trades there are classes of work of all kinds, There is, however, a stand- 
ard of work. 

Q.—Practically, what would be unskilled labor performed by men who would 
not hire as skilled mechanics? A.—There are plenty of mechanics not first-class, 
who have served an apprenticeship at certain classes of work. 


Q.—And you grade the labor? A.—Yes. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—Do the men receive their wages in cash? A.—Yes. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q—Is there any truck system here whatever? A.—I do not think there is 
much of it; there is no doubt a little of it. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—On what day of the week are the men paid? A.—On Monday afternoon. 
Q.—Do they prefer that day to any other day in the week ? A.—We adopted 
it, and always kept it up. We thought that if the men were paid on Monday there 
would be no opportunity for them to spend their wages on Saturday night, and in 
that way they would be able to keep their money longer during the week. 

) By Mr. HEAKES :— 

Q.—Has the general condition of the men improved during the last ten years ? 
Is an ordinary mechanic better off than formely? A.—Yes; they are better . off ; 
they are better offin every respect, [ think. I think he isa better mechanic to-day 
in every respect than he was ten years ago, both intellectually and morally. His 
intellectual capacity is better, and if a man tries to do right he is taken more notice 
of than he was ten years ago. 

Q.—Do you think a mechanic is able to save much money, taking one year with 
another? A.—Our average wages are $2.50 aday. We pay as high as $3 and as 
low as $2.00. But I think a man (it depends, of course, greatly upon his family, and 
the way they live) could save a little money. 

Q.—Taking the average number of months a man is employed, the average wages 
and an average family, do you think a mechanic is able to save money? A.—They 
cannot save much money, because there is not steady employment all the time. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—Do you think the shortening of the hours of labor has a tendency to improve 
the mechanic’s mind? A.—Certainly. I would be in favor of shortening the hours 
of labor so long as all were governed by the same law in that regard. I think it 
would be better in every respect. Since improved machinery has come in it has eut 
down a great deal of labor. 

Q.—A man must have a little time for his own pleasure, and for enjoying himself 
with his family if he works ten hours a day. A.—He would not have much. 

By Mr. FREED :— 
Q.—Do many of your men own the houses in which they live? A.—We live 
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at Walkerville and they all belong to one party. A couple of my men own houses 
of their own in Windsor. Most of them live in Windsor, a few in Detroit, and some 
in Walkerville. 

Q.— Do many mechanics in Windsor own their houses? A.—Two of mine do. 

Q.—Do many others? A.—I think a good many. A good many have built” 
houses through associations and one thing and another of that kind. They acquire 
houses in that way. 

Q.—Do you know anything about those associations ? A.—Nothing further. If 
you buy a lot they advance money for the building of a house, and you pay off the 
amount in rent. 

Q.—Are they mutual associations or loan associations? A.—loan associations. 

Q.—The parties make monthly payments? A.—Yes. i 

Q.—Do you know if they meet the payments pretty promptly or do they fall 
into arrear, and lose their properties? A—I have not heard of any people losing 
their properties. No doubt a few years ago a great deal of property fell back into 
the hands of the company through failure to meet payments. 

Q.—How long ago was that? A.—Seven or eight years ago, during the panic, 
when there was so much financial trouble. 


By Mr. ArmMstRoNG :— 


Q.—Provided your men are not exactly on time at their work, is there any 
system by which fines are imposed? A.—We do not fine anybody. We dock the 
time if a man is half an hour late in the morning. 

Q.—You dock them half an hour, if half an hour late? A.—Yes. 

By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—Are you acquainted with the working of the Ontario Factory Act? A.—I 
know something of it; not very much, 

Q.—Has your place been inspected? A.—Yes; we had a party here last week. 
He examined it all over, and said it was all right. 

Q.—In regard to the inspection, was the officer strict in his inspection? A—I 
do not think anything more was required. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Did the inspector do his duty in your opinion? A—He went through 
everything ; I went with him; he examined all the place. He did not see anything 
that was dangerous, 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—Do you think from the nature of his examination that he was a practical 
man, judged from a mechanical point of view? A.—I should think so, 

Q.—For what rent could you get a comfortable mechanie’s house in Windsor? 
A.—A house with five rooms would rent for $6.00 a month; one with seven rooms 
for $8.00. 

Q.—Suppose a man was to rent a similar house in the suburb of Detroit, what 
rent would he pay? A.—I engaged a man the other day from Detroit. He took a 
house in Windsor at $7.50 a month, and he said he was paying for a house with five 

‘rooms in Detroit $14.00 a month. So he was paying double rent, and he had to go 
a long way out of the city to get a house. 

Q.—You pay from $2.50 to $3.00 to good’ men? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How does that rate compare with Detroit? A—It is a little higher, We 
have a good many different departments, and must have a certain number of first- 
class men in each department; consequently, it brings our average up a little higher. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—You explain that rate of wages by the fact that mechanics prefer to live in 
cities? A.—Yes; where there is a better chance of obtaining work in case of being 
thrown out of employment. 
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M. H. Minuer, Manager of the Grape Sugar Refining Company and Dominion 
Starch Company, Walkerville, called and sworn. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—How long have you resided in Walkerville? A.—I have been there nearly 
two years. 

Q.—How long have you been established there? A.—That is more than I can 
tell. 

Q.—Several years? A.—They ran under the old management I think four or 
five years, and then previous to that they ran under other management several years. 


By Mr. Freep :— 
Q.—You use corn wholly? A.—Yes. 
Q.—How many men do you employ ? A.—Forty. 
Q.—Where do you get your corn? A.—Some of it we get right here and 


some we import. 


Q.—Do you find any difference in the prices? A.—We have to pay the same 
price here as for the foreign corn, with duty added. 

Q.—Is there any difference in the quality for your purposes? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What is the difference? A—The American corn gives a better yield of 
starch—on the average, about seven pounds to the bushel. 

Q.—Do you have any commercial product besides glucose? A.—Starch, corn 
syrup and dextrine. 

Q.—You manufacture the glucose into syrup for daily use by adding sugar? 
A.—By adding cane syrups. 

Q.—Where do you find your market? A.—AIl over the Dominion; we have 
shipped a little to British Columbia and we ship to Halifax and St. John. 

Q.—What is the glucose used for? A.—It is used by confectioners in manufac- 
turing candies. 

Q.—What becomes of the refuse material? A.—That is a feed. The greater 
part of that is exported back to the United States. We haven’t a sale for it here, 
but we expect to shortly; we are arranging to dry it and sell it here. 

Q.—Do you sell it undried? A.—Yes; the water is only pressed out of it; there 
is seventy per cent. of water init, but now we intend to make it perfectly dry. 

Q.—Is it fed to cattle or hogs? A.—To cattle mostly. 

Q.—What wages do you pay? A.—The wages vary from $3.00 to $1.25 a day. 

Q.—Do you require much skilled labor? A.—Yes; about one-half of it—such as 
millers and engineers. 

Q.—Where do you get the acids you use? A.—Most of them come from the 
United States; but we get some here. 

Q.—Some are manufactured in Canada? A.—Yes. 

@.—Where in Canada? A.—London and Brockville. 

Q.—What are they made from — pyrites ? A.—From pure sulphur. 

Q.—They are not manufactured from pyrites? A.—No; we cannot use pyrites ; 


_ it has to be perfectly clear, and that is contaminated with arsenic, which would turn 
our goods green, and we could not sell them at all. It must be perfectly clear, so we 
- can neutralize the acids. 


Q.—Glucose, I understand, takes the place of sugar in confectionery ? A.—No; 
if they use sugar they must convert it into glucose, else the candy would granulate. 


_ They must use the acids to cut the crystals. 


Q.—You consider the glucose is purer, and that there is less danger of the pre- 


- sence of acid in a free form than sugar, so you convert it into grape sugar by the use 
of acids? A.—There is no trace of acid in our sugar or syrup; I defy a chemist to 
find any. | 


Q.—Is it not true that glucose is frequently mixed with a small quantity of sugar 


and sold for cane sugar or syrups? A.—No; I don’t think so; cornsyrups are higher 
_ priced than sugar. t 
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Q.—Is not Californian honey sometimes made from glucose? A.—Well, I can- 
not tell; [have never made any. 


By Mr. McLean :— 

Q.—How many hands did you employ, did you say? A.—Forty. 

Q.—Are there any women employed? A.—No. 

Q.—Any boys? A.—Well, there are two you might call boys; one is, I think, 
about 16 and the other 17, or perhaps they are 15 and 16. The others are men, all 
the way from 18 to old men. 

Q.—What wages are paid the engineers in your employ? A.—Well, at present 
we are paying $1.65. 

Q.—What do you pay the millers? A.—Fifty-five dollars a month. 

Q.—How many hours a day do they work? A.—You might say nine or nine 
and a-half; the machinery is kept running through the noon hour; we run from 7 
a.m. till 5.30 p.m., and of course the miller takes his dinner there; the firemen have 
to work, because the machinery runs right along. 

Q.—That would be nine and a-half hoursa day? A.—Well, hardly that just 
now; we have to run until we get through our business. We may get through at 
5 o'clock or a quarter to five, or they may be later. 

Q.—So much to do each day ? A.—Yes; we have a certain amount we must run 
through; sometimes it takes us to 6 o’clock, especially in the glucose department, 
and sometimes they get through at half-past four. 


By Mr. ArnMstTRoNG :— 
Q.—When you have 40 hands, what is the average wage per week? A.—In fact 
I never looked into the matter, but I should judge $1.50 to $1.60. I think we have 
some men to whom we pay $3, some $2.50, some $2 and $2.15. 


By Mr. McLuan :— 


Q.—And some $1? A,—No. 
Q.—One dollar and twenty-five cents ? A.—Yes. 
By Mr. Heaxzs :— 

Q.—Have you your own cooperage in connection with the establishment. A.— 
No ; not yet, but we expect to. | 

Q.—I suppose the material used for making barrels is plentiful here? A.—Yes, 
we manufacture our own boxes and we intend to get our timber and lumber here; 
we have been getting it up north by Barrie; we use basswood and whitewood. 

Q.—And the barrels are made of what? A.—Basswood; and there is plenty of 
it here. 7 


By Mr. ARMstTRoNG :— 


Q.—Do you use many barrels? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Have you your own coopers? A.—No; we use about 30 to 35 barrels a day. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 

Q.—Is it a healthy business for men to work in? A.—Yes; I have heard no 
complaint; they are there every day. 

Q.—I know there is a very unpleasant smell about some parts of the process in 
Toronto? A.—Yes; but you get used to it; but if they use the old process of 
steeping it is very offensive. 

Q.—Is that smell unhealthy? A.—No; it is not unhealthy, but it is very dis- 
agreeable. In that plan of steeping you leave the corn in hot water for seven days. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Does the waste from your establishment run into the river? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is it not calculated to contaminate the water and make it unfit for drinking ?- 
A.—I do not think there is enough of it. 

Q.—Are not the acids mixed with the waste? A.—The acids are neutralized, 
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_ and besides that does not run into the river. We use the sulphate of lime to 
_ neutralize the acids, and that we manufacture into a fertilizer, so it does not get into 
the river. The sulphate of lime is converted into a carbonate of lime, and that is not 
_ unhealthy in itself. 

 -Q.—You use sulphuric acid, I believe? A.—Yes; but we use so little of it that 
even if it did get into the water, I don’t think there is enough to contaminate. The 
_ only way we can get it out of the liquor is to neutralize it. 


By Mr. McLean :— 
Q.—Do you know of many men living in Windsor who work in the United 
States? A.—No; I don’t know of many; I know of several. 


) By Mr. HeakeEs :— 
Q.—Have you any difficulty in getting men for your business? A.—No. 


By Mr. FRrEpD :— 
a Q.—Where does your skilled help come from? A.—They are all living in 
_ Windsor. 

: By the CHAIRMAN :— 


i Q.—Were they Americans or Canadians? A.—Canadians mostly—men we 
» brought with us from Edwardsburg Starch Works. 


By Mr. FREED :— 

iy Q.—Where do you sell the starch? A.—Ali over the Dominion, from Winnipeg 
— to St. John. 

*  — Q.—What protection have you on it? Two cents a pound. 

Q.—And on glucose? A.—The same. 


By Mr. HEaksEs :— 

us Q.—Have you anything you could suggest to us? A.—No; everything suits us 
so far. Of course the duty is offset, we might say, by the duty on corn, fuel, and 
ther supplies. 
at By the CHAIRMAN :— | 

Q.—You would prefer to get corn free? A.—Well, we are not finding any fault. 


By Mr. Frrep :— 

_ . Q—How would the removal of the duty affect your business? A.—Well, just 
~ now | think it would affect us unfavorably. 

3 Q.—Commercial Union for example? A.—I think Commercial Union would. 
ii Q.—In what way? A.—We are really building up a business here, and in a 
_ year or two from now I do not think it would affect us—or four or five years, say—but 
at present it would. It is an infant industry, but in the course of time we would be 
_ able, I think, to compete with the Americans on the other side. Of course we have 
_ a little advantage in the duty, but there is not such a great deal. 


Winpsor, December 7th, 1887. 
Danitet Metocue, Fisherman, Sandwich West, called‘and sworn. ) 


By the CHARMAN :— 


; Q.—How long have you resided in Sandwich West? A.—I was born and raised 
there. Jam sixty-seven years old, and I have been fishing for forty-five years. 


By Mr. FRrEp :— 


Q.—Do you fish on your own account? A.—TI do. 
Q.—Do you employ anybody to work for you? A.—I do. 
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Q.—Where are your fisheries? A.—The only fishery I keep now is in front of 

my own place. ; 
Q.—On the river? A.—Yes, on the Detrvit River. , 
Q.—What fish do you catch there? A.—For the last few years we have been | 
‘catching some herring and a few whitefish—very few. | 
Q.—Where do you mostly sell those fish ? A.—Generally in Detroit; sometimes 

in Detroit, and sometimes we ship them to the New York market, I ship some 


there, but most of the time I sell them in Detroit to a party to supply daily con- 
sumption. 


By Mr. Watsu :— 
Q.—That is fresh fish? A.—Yes. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Have you to pay duty on sending fish to New York? A.—Yes. 
Q.—When you sell them in Detroit do you pay duty? A.—We have paid duty 
on herrings for the last few years. 
Q.—When sold for immediate consumption? A—Yes; they have made us pay | 
duty; I have paid as much as $9 in one day ona waggon load of fish. i 
Q.—If you take whitefish into Detroit have you to pay duty on them? A.—No., | 
Q.—Only on herrings? A.—Yes; and on sturgeon. 
Q.—Do you know any reason why you pay duty on herrings and not on white- | 
fish? A.—Yes, 
Q.—What is it? A—They tell me they have made a law that all fish going | 
into pack, to be salted or smoked, have to pay duty. I offered to swear that I was | 
taking fish for daily consumption, and not to be salted or smoked, but they would | 
not take my oath, and they made me pay duty, not on whitefish, but on herrings. | 


Q.—Do you know whether the fish are used in a fresh state or whether they are | 
cured? A.—I think they are used for what is called daily consumption, because I | 
do not take much fish at a time. I take them to Detroit central fish market. There | 
it is distributed among the hawkers in small quantities. I am satisfied they are not | 
used for smoking, that is to say all the whitefish I took there, except one load I | 
took for smoking. 

Q.—Can you get better prices in Detroit than you can in Windsor? A.—Yes; | 
in fact we could not sell a waggon load of fish in Windsor. 

Q.—The market is not large enough? A.—Just so. We may be able to sell 
two or three tubs, but that is the most we can consume in Windsor at atime. Iam ~ 
not the only party who sells fish here, and on any day other parties may be sending | 
fish here: ; ; 

Q.—Do you ship any to points in Canada? A.—I used to ship herrings to 
Woodstock, and I think some to London a few years ago. 


Q.—Does any go as far as Toronto? A.—No. 

Q.—Do you fish mostly from boats, or do you haul the nets ashore? A.—I fish 
with what we call seines: we have them out in the river in a boat, and we haulthem — 
ashore with horses. 


Q.—Have you ever been interested in any lake fisheries? A.—Yes, 
Q.—In what part of the lakes? A.—I have been interested in and have had 


pounds in Lake St. Claire. id 
Q.—What fish do you catch there? A.—I caught some herring, whitefish and — 
a few sturgeon. 
Q.—Are there as many fish as there were formerly in these waters? A.—_ Noe 
they have been diminishing every year, except this year, which has been a little | 
better than last, but it has been’ on the decrease for the last fifteen years to my ‘i 
knowledge. a 
Q.—What reason do you assign for the decrease in fish? A.—I think the — 
decrease in fish is due to pound nets, with long extended leaders, which are miles — 


¢ 
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Jong. Since these pound nets have been in the lake the number of fish in Detroit: 
river has kept on decreasing every year. 

~Q.—You think the fish are taken more rapidly than they increase ? A.—I think 
;is natural for the whitefish to come and spawn in Detroit River in the fall, and for 
eir eggs to remain there all winter and hatch in March or April, then drift down 
vith the current. The pound nets with long ieaders stop the fish from spawning in 
he river, for part of them are caught in these nets, and the others are kept back 
nd spawn in the lake, and the great winds of October and November destroy all 
hese eggs. That is my opinion, and I have spoken to other fishermen who seem to 
gree with me. These eggs should remain in the river all winter so as to hatch in 
March, and, as I have said, the rough winds will destroy the eggs if deposited in the 
ake. The spawning season is from about the 25th of October to the 10th of 
November. It is natural for the fish, as I have said, to come up into the river, but 
hey are kept back by those leaders. A few willbe caught here and there, but they 
will be small ones, too small for the market. The fishermen in the lakes sell the 
arge ones and throw away the small ones; that is what has been done during the 
past few years, according to what I have been told. I never catch any small fish in 
Detroit River—that is as small as herrings. Small fish stay in the lake and they get 
: aught i in the pound nets. 

») Q.—Do you catch the fish during the spawning season? A.—Yes; during the 
“spawning season. Some years ago there was a close season, and I was compelled to 
op. I have caught fish from the 10th of October to the 25th of November. 
_Q.—There is a close season? A.—Yes; but it is not put in force. They fish all 
the time ; there is really no close season. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


i Q.—lIs there a close season on the American side? A.—I am told there is; but 
for all that they fish all that time. 
: Q.—And on the Canadian side? A.—Yes; for the last two or three years. The 
‘a rovernment used to be very strict on this side of the river, but not on the other. 
— Q—Do you think if the close season were strictly enforced on both sides of the 
river there would be more fish ? A.—There would be a little more, no doubt, but the 
main thing would be to stop the long leaders. From the moment the long leaders 
were used in the lake we saw the decrease of the fish; that happened the first year. 
Q—If all the fishing was stopped during the close season, would not the fish 
come up the river to spawn? A.—Yes; but “[ do not think seine fishing will hurt, 
because we formerly caught plenty of fish when we were fishing on both sides of 
the river. At that time every fishing ground was occupied, but now they are all 
deserted, because they do not pay. The pound nets stopped the fish from coming into 
_the river, and the fishermen have been losing money trying to fish with seines, 
_ while the pound nets catch all the fish. 
Q.—You think, then that if these pound nets were removed there would be more 
fish? A.—Yes; there can be no doubt of that. I felt the damage done right away ; 
the first year the fish decreased in number. 
- Q.—Do the fishermen on the other side use pound nets also? A.—Yes; lots of 
them. Thereare more on the other side than on this side—a great many more. 
— Q—Are there large numbers of fishermen in this district ? A.—Yes ; there used 
to be lots of money made in fishing in this county, but for the last three or four years. 
it has been worth nothing. 
— -Q.—You cannot make a good living out of it? A.—For my part I sold five of 
my fishing grounds, and only kept one, and that was because it was in front of my 
| residence; and the party who bought them has been loosing mony. I had a pound: 
: net gr ound on Clare River, and I sold it, and out of three or four fishing grounds on 
Detroit River I sold three and kept one. 
— * Q—You sold them because they were no longer valuable ? A.—Yes. 
_Q.—Do you know anything about Lake Huron fisheries? A.—I never fished. 
4 Lake Huron, but I have in Lake Michigan. 
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Q.—Are Canadians in the habit of fishing in Lake Michigan? A.—No; I was 
fishing there for an American fisherman at the time, when I was a young man, about 
forty-five years ago. 


Q.—Fishing is pretty hard work, is it not? A.— It is kind of cold work in cold | 


weather. | 
Q.—Is it not dangerous? A.—No. It-is dangerous if you fish with gill nets in 
the lake. A great many have lost their lives at the work, because they have to go 


five, six or ten miles out, and sometimes they meet astorm and get drowned. Butin ~ 


the river I do not think it is dangerous. Three men were drowned at Belle Isle 
from a steamboat running them down, but that was an accident. Fishing is not 
dangerous in the river. 

Q.—What wages do you pay to the men you employ ? A.—I paid from $30 to 
$40 a month, and as high as $50 for men to oversee. 

Q.—Are fishermen employed the whole year round ? A.—No. 

Q.—How long? A.—What we call the fall fishing lasts from the 1st of 
September to 25th of November, about two and a-half months. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—Then I suppose there is the spring fishing ? A.—Yes; there is the spring 
fishing, but it does not last more than a month. Generally we fish for small fish, 
such as perch, and small pickerel and sunfish ? We generally fish in weirs at that 
time. 

Q.—The men work at other occupations when they are not fishing? A—Yes. 


Q.—Are they employed at farming? A.—Yes, and when they are not busy 
they go and fish. 


By Mr. Frerp :— 


Q.—How much do you get for your fish in Detroit; take whitefish and 
herring ? A.—I contract to deliver white fish at from $15 to $25 per hundred. 

Q.—About how much would they weigh? A.—About two and a quarter pounds, 
some two and a-half pounds, and even a littlemore. Somtimes they are a little larger 
than at other times: but the most I sell would run from two and a-quarter to two 
and a-half on an average. 

Q.—Then what do you get for the herring? A.—From $1.00 to $3.00 a hundred, 
according to the supply. Ifthe fish are plentiful we sell them at perhaps 50 cents 
a hundred, and if they are scarce we get $1.50, $1.75, or $2.00. 

Q.—About how much would herring weigh? A.—I used to put 300 herrings in 


a barrel, and the barrel would weigh about 200 pounds, so that they would weigh _ 


from one-half to three-quarters of a pound each. Herrings, like whitefish are some 
times larger and sometimes smaller. The first run in September is big herring, but 
when the heavy run comes they are all small. 

Q.—Do you cure any of them in Canada? A.—Not for sale. 

Q.—Is there any curing establishment near here? A.—Not that I know of. 


By Mr. Hraxezs :— 


Q.—Is not shore fishing more destructive to the fish than fishing with seines ? 
A.—What we call shore fishing is fishing on shore. What injures fishing is fishing 
with pound nets, to which long leaders are attached. 

Q.—Do you not fish with gill nets in the river? A.—No; because they cannot 
stand it. The current is too strong, and they have to be used in the lakes, where 
there is no current. You cannot put pound nets in the river but in the lakes; the 
men put them near the mouth of the river, so as to stop the fish from coming up the 
river. 

Q.—Do you not catch a great many small fish in these seines which you draw 
ashore? A.—No; no small white fish. The fish are pretty much of the same size ; 
a trifle small sometimes, but they average about the same every year. 

Q.—Do the fishermen favor a close season? A.—Some of the fishermen do, 
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_ although I do not think I do, because a close season with us would be just when we 
could catch the most fish. 

Q.—And when you destroy most of the eggs? A.—I do not know about that. 
I do not think I ever saw pickerel spawn during the close season unless it was the 
very last days of the season. They do not commence to spawn before the 15th or 30th 
of May. 

Q.—Whitefish will spawn in October and November, I understand? A.—Yes, 
from 25th October to 10th November. 

Q.— If fishing were prohibited during those dates, I suppose there would be more 
i fish ? A.—Yes; that would help it 

te Q.—It would then be in the interest of fishermen to stop fishing during that 
time? A.—Yes; unless they could put the fish in pounds, and keep them there to 
"spawn, when the eggs would be as well there as any place else in the river. 


By Mr. FREEp :— 
Q.—Do you think it would be wise for the Government to establish official 
hatcheries for the fish, and official spawning places? A.—Yes. 
| By the CHarrMAN :— 


~ Q.—Then the two Governments would have to act together? A.—Of course that 
is providing the two Governments will do the same thing, because this river is narrow, 
and the fish have no regard for boundaries; they go from one side of the river to the 
other, according to the wind. We cannot catch the tish—for they always go against 


a 
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‘side. As the fish go a: om one side of the river to the other, it would be no use for 
one Government to make laws unless the other Government made similar laws. 

_ Q.—TIfin fishing you go over to the American side a little are you punished 
or are you driven back ? A.—The river is so wide we do not require to go more 
than half way across ; we do not go more than one-third or one-quarter of the dis- 
tance across, because ‘the river is about a mile wide where we fish. Besides, it would 
not be wise for us to have seines too long, for they would be difficult to draw on shore. » 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—As a rule, I suppose they do not allow you to fish on the American side ? 
A.—I have fished on the American side, and they have not stopped me. They say 
_ they have a law to stop it, but I never was stopped. I was selling my fish there at 
be time, and they never tried to stop me in any way. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


: Q.—How many men do you think are employed in the fisheries in your district ? 
Take Lake St. Clave and the River Detroit, on the Canadian side? A.—There are not 
many now, because as I have said the fishing grounds are pretty much all vacant. 
‘Twenty years ago more than one hundred men were employed; I do not think there 
are more than twenty-five or thirty men now. 

% Q.—Does that include the men who own the limits, and the men who work in 
them? A—Yes. There are only two fishing grounds. on the Canadian side of the 

‘- Detroit River being fished this fall. 

Q.—How many are fishing in Lake Erie? A.—There are half a dozen pound 
nets below Amherstburg and in that section, covering a distance of many miles. It 
f is at the entrance of the river where they have these pound nets, with long leaders 


that prevent the fish going in to the Detroit River. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 


- Q.—Is there a good deal of fishing done by people for themselves in the river 
and the lake? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. Freep :— 
Q.—Is there anything else you wish to tell the Commission which has not been 
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covered by the questions asked ? A.—The main object I have had for the last two: 
years has been to stop pound fishing, because as an old fisherman I have felt the 
damage done by it. I even felt it the first and the secend years. The fish have kept 
on decreasing ever since, except this fall. I am told that a law has been passed on 
the other side, compelling them to shorten the length of the leaders. Some good will 
be done by it, and at all events we have had a little more fish this season than last. 
That fact convinces me that if these pound nets were removed or the leaders taken. 
off we might have during the next five years as many fish as we had twenty ,five 
years ago. 3 


DanieL AntayA, Fisherman, Sandwich West, called and sworn. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—You have heard the evidence of Mr. Meloche; what have you to say in 
addition? A.—The only thing I want to say is, that the Government have stopped 
us catching fish, that is pickerel, at the very time when we ought to have the 
privilege of doing so, that is in the spring of the year. 

Q.—Do you mean during the close season? A.—Yes, during the close season, in 
the spring of the year. 

Q.—You do not fish during the close season? A.—We do catch pickerel during 
the close season. It would be a good thing for the close season to start from the 
15th of March. 


Q.—And when should it close? A.—The close season might run from the 15th | 


of March to the 15th of May. 

Q.—You admit that you ought to be prevented from fishing when the fish are 
spawning? A.—Yes. 

Q.—When do they spawn? A.—From the 15th of May to the last of May. 

Q.—In that time you can fish according to law? A.—Yes. 

By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—You approve of the general testimony given by the previous witness? A.— 
Yes; I think he has given all the information necessary, and we have been fishing 
together many years. 

By Mr. Heaxes :— 
Q.—You think if there was a close season for pickerel carried out, it would be 


better for the fishing ? A.—Yes; if it were fixed from the 15th of May to the last of 


May it would be better for us. 

Q.—And for the fish? A.—It would be better for the fish, for it would be 
during their spawning time. As the law now stands it stops us fishing when we 
could catch the most fish, without injuring the fish, as regards the spawning 
season. 


Dr. JouN Coventry, Medical Health Officer of the Town of Windsor, and 

President of the Medical Health Officers of Ontario, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— | 

Q.—What is the sanitary condition of Windsor at present? A.—It is very good 
at present. 

Q.—Have you a sewer system here? A.—Yes; a very extensive one. 

Q.—Do you drain into Detroit River? A—Yes. 

Q.—Are most of the houses connected with the sewers? A.—Unfortunately 
they are not. 

Q.—How long have you had sewers? A.—Since 1878; that is, we began in 
1878, and we have been steadily adding every year since. They are brick sewers. 
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‘There are some sewers that were built before that time, but we do not count them 


now. They are wooden sewers, 
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Q-—What water supply, system have. you?’ A.—The. water, is. taken. from 
Detroit River.. The system is.a. modification of the. Holly system. The water is 
pumped all over:the town; we have not twenty wells in use in the city. 

Q.—How many, of the old cess-pools remain?. Weare endeavoring to do away: 
with them as rapidly as possible. I hope next year we. will.doaway entirely with 
vaults, We have condemned wells wherever we can find: them; they are.still used 
by a few, who have an. idea that the water from the river is.scarcely good because. 
it has not.the old well flayor attached to it. 

Q.—Do you find much difficulty in persuading people that river water is better 
than well water? A.—No. 

Q.—Have you had many diseases, such as diphtheria, or scarlet fever, or typhoid 
fever, prevailing here? A.—Very few this year or last year; very few of any of 
these diseases since we adopted our present system of dealing with contagious: 


diseases. 


Q.—Do you find that contagious disease grows less as. you improve the sanitary 
condition of the town? A.—Yes; and enforced quarantine, as between infected 


_ and non-infected; we enforce that very strictly. We proclaim diphtheria, scarlet 


fever and small-pox. Every case is reported within twenty-four Mours of its being 
discovered, and connections cut off from the house, except where it is necessary to 
carry supplies. If the head of the house is working where there are children he is 


_ stopped from working. In this matter we are. assisted by all the manufacturers in 


the place, and the railways, which will not employ men who have contagious 
diseases in the house. When it is necessary to feed the family, and they have not 
means at their disposal, we do that at the public expense. 

Q.—How is it as to children attending school? A.—Any children in a house 
where there is contagious disease are immediately prevented from going to school. 
The teacher is.informed. by the. secretary of the Board of Health. as.soon as the 
existence of the disease in the house is reported to him. 

Q.—Is plumbing properly imspected? . A.—No, sir. 

Q.—What is the condition of the plumbing, aa far as you know? A.—Very bad. 

Q.—In what respect is it bad? A.—In every respect; there. is no redeeming 
feature in it—the construction of the drain, the trapping of the drain, the method of 
putting the pipes down, and the pipes used—everything is defective. ! 

Q.—Are there ventilating pipes? A.—Very few, and. wherever, unearthed, 
they are found to be in a horrible condition. :. 

Q.—Are the drains leading from the house to the sewer mostly pipe drains ?, 
A.—Yes; there are no woodenbdox drains, | | 

Q.— When they are dug up, do you frequently find them: broken? A.—Not, 

often broken, but badly connected, and flea with substances that should not get.into 
them. An illustration of that occurred last week. .I saw the Mayor with a man 
who was having a house drain taken up and inspected. ‘The drain was found to be 
blocked; they put in a large iron rod aad pulled outa painter’s, suit of clothes, 


" 


which had stuck down the drain. You will find drains blocked with all sorts of things. 
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—Do you find, as a consequence of the pipes ‘veing badly laid, that the 
¥, ? a phic 6S ) 
sometimes, sink down and open the joints? A.—Zes; but ina clay soil like ours it 
does not matter much; there is not much trouole “rom that source., In a.gravelly 
or sandy soil it. would. be much, worse, but here it is a very solid, hard clay, and it 
does not make much difference whether the jomis are badly connected, especially in 
these drains. The sewers here are very deeo—ail the way from. ten to twenty feet 
J x 
below the surface, and several of them are tunnelled.. 


By the. CHarRMAN :— } | 
Q.—Do you require to make them that depth, owing to the nature of the ground? 


_ A.—No; it is to get the proper levels, so as to have a sufficient fall. 


A—25i ; 
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By Mr. FREED :— 


Q.—Have you inspected the factories and workshops of Windsor ? AT have 
made no regular tour, but I am fr ‘equently in them; when there is any report of any 
unsanitary condition I go, of course; but it is very seldom. This is not a manu- 
facturing centre; they are not cr owded at all. The buildings are new, well ventilated, 
and their closets are toler ably well constructed. 

Q.—Where male and female operators are employed in the same shop, have they 
separate conveniences? A.—I think so, but I cannot speak positively. 

Q.—Are you familiar with the conditions of the homes of the working classes 
in and near Windsor? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What condition are they in? A—In fair condition—not what could be 
desired, but much better than in most places. We have only about three land- 
lords in the town who systematically keep their houses and premises in an untenant- 
able condition—certainly not more than four. 


Q.—How do you try to deal with these? A.—Well, at the present time we are 
dealing with one or two of them, and, on an appeal to the Council, they appointed 
an engineer, who, in conjunction with myself, made a report to the Council of how 
the premises should be dealt with. A sewer should be put down, connections made 
with that sewer to drain the premises, and the cost of it charged up against the 


property fronting on and.benefited by the new works. The report is now before 


the Council and they are ready to deal with it. 
Q.—Do you know whether many of the working people own the houses i in which 
they live, or are they mostly tenants? A.—There are a large number of owners; I 


think there are a lar ger proportion of people who are owners of their premises than 


in other places that I know of. A great. many people here are employed on the 


railways, the Grand Trunk and the Canada Southern, and most of them own their | 


houses. 
Q.—Windsor has made or eat pre ogress within the last few years? A.—Yes. 
@.—Do you find that the working people keep pace with the merchants and 
manufacturers in building their own houses? A.—Yes. : 


By Mr. HEeaKkes :— 


Q.—Do you flush your sewers frequently? A.—They are flushed of course by 
the floods; we have the single system of sewerage, not the double system; the rain- 
falls and the house drains all empty into the one sewer, and the rain-fall is the only 
flushing that has been adopted so far. This report from the engineer of which I 


spoke deals with that matter also. Itis recommended that they be flushed every — 
two weeks from the waterworks or from tanks constructed at the end of each sewer, 


taking a section of ten or twenty feet at the end, filling that with water and 
opening the flood-gate and allowing it to go down. "That would probably be done 
every two weeks, unless there are thunder storms or heavy rain-falls in the meantime. 


Q.—Do you find that such contagious diseases as ae ia and malarial fever 
follow the line of the sewers? A-—Ni O, Sir. 

Q.—I supposed that gases from the sewers would produce those diseases if they 
were not kept reasonably clean ?. A.—If the discharges from those diseases entered 
into the sewer, and there was a detective house drain, that would undoubtedly convey 
disease into the house, 

Q.—Is there much diphtheriair in Windsor? A.—Very little. We have a great 

many points of attack, but it rarely gets beyond the house in which it appears or one 
or two visiting fr iends beyond it. We have hardly a case of typhoid fever; we have 
not seen a case for a year. I look upon the reason for that as being that the whole 


supply of water is from the river, and as they have had a large number of cases of — 


the disease in other cities and towns in Canada, this season, it would seem to show that 
the well water supply is a source of the: disease, because we would have had just as 
much as other places if we had not depended entir ely upon a purer supply of water. 
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By Mr. McLean :-— | 


Q.—You spoke about never going in places, except factories, and said that you 
_ had visited a few factories to enquire into their sanitary condition. Will you tell us 
__ why you were sent for in any one case; what were the cases complained of? A.—I 
__ have visited tailor shops where there were cases of illness from gas being given off 
_ from their apparatus for heating irons. Carbonic acid gas given off from the char- 
_ coal was making the operators ill or keeping them in a debilitated condition; or they 
were feeling languid, faint or weak. 

11. Q.—Do you find these shops large enough for the number of people working in 
_ them? A.—Ilarge enough if a little expenditure of money was made to carry off 
_ these gases, enough, for instance, to place a funnel over the apparatus used for heating 
theiron. None of them was crowded in regard to the proportion of air space. 

4 Q.—Was there any factory you visited in which the air space was deficient or 
_ the sanitary condition was not good? A.—No; none. ‘K 


By the CHarRMAN :— 
Q.—Do you find employers ready to adopt your suggestions? A.—Yes. 

By Mr. FreEp :— \ | 
Q.— What are the sanitary conditions of the school houses? A.—Not good, 
4 Q.—Are they large enough? A.—No; there are too many children to the 
_ number of schools and to the air space. The High School is very bad. 
A Q.—Is the river water as pure as that of the lower lakes—Lake Ontario for 
example? A.—Well it is muddier. In passing through Lake St. Clair that lake 
seems to be a sort of settling basin, and the water changes in passing through it 
from Lake Huron. It comes down from that lake laden with minerals; these 
_ minerals seem to be precipitated in going through Lake St. Clair, which is a shallow, 
_ muddy lake, and it takes them up as a mixture, in the form of mud, not as a perfect 
solution. The water is not as clear as it is coming down the St. Clair, 
q Q.— Does it take up any organic matter? A.—Yes; a good deal. 
Q.— Vegetable organic matter? A.—Yes; and clay. 
Q.—Clay does no harm, I believe? A.—No; I think not; I know of no disease 
_ that seems to prevail on account of it. 

a Q.—Do you consider the water reasonably wholesome? A.—Yes ; but in danger 
_ of contamination pretty extensively. The village of Walkerville is now adopting a 
more perfect system of sewerage. It will carry into the river rapidly a 
_ large amount of sewage, and as our intake is below their main, our water will be 
contaminated by it. 

4 Q.—And the remedy would be to carry the supply pipe further up. Mr. Walker, 
who owns nearly the whole of Walkerville, has been ready for some time past to 
| join with us in taking our supply pipe further up the river. 

A Q.—What kind of gas do you use in Windsor? A.—The ordinary gas, with the 
perfected machinery, so I understand. 

Q.—Coal gas? A.—Yes. 

j Q.—Not water gas? A.—No ; there are a few places, perhaps, like the convent, 
where they manufacture and use their own gas, but I do not know what process 
they adopt. 

| Q.—The gas supplied to the public is pure coal gas? A—Yes, and fairly good 
I think it is of better quality than the average. c 


By Mr. Wausu :— 


Q.—I supposse the water here has been subjected to analysis? .A—Not to an 
exhaustive analysis, but such an analysis as would show ordinary contamination. 
Q.—And there is nothing deleterious in it? A.—Nothing specially deleterious. 
‘The danger is, that if there should be a disease like typhoid fever or cholera in 
Walkerville, the emptying of their sewer into the river would contaminate our 
water supplies. So far, we have had nothing we could trace to the water supply. 
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Q.—Have you any idea that the school board are aware of the condition of the 
schools? A.—Yes, they are quite aware of it. The school has been. condemned by 
the provincial inspector, and they are now taking steps to get a suitable site fora 
building. They had made an appropriation, or I believe are about to make an 
appropriation, with the intention of purchasing a site this year and. erecting a. new 
school building next year. The other schools are very much crowded. We find no 
difficulty in getting the public or employers of labor, or the people themselves, to act 
upon any reasonable suggestion in regard to health. We had.a good breaking in in 
that respect for them. We had the small-pox here, and there was. some little 
opposition to the measures we took at first, but it was met pretty promptly, and the 
people were so well convinced that our measures were for the best that I have every 
reason to feel thankful for the assistance I got from nearly everyone. 

Q.—Is vaccination carried out? A.—It is pretty well carried out. We have no 
compulsory vaccination law, other than the provincial one, bnt. we have very little 
opposition to vaccination. We appoint public vaccinators whenever there are any 
cases in the neighborhood. All parties may come and be vaccinated ; those who can 
pay are supposed to pay a small fee sufficient to cover expenses, while those who 
say they cannot afford to pay are vaccinated free. 

Q.—I suppose that in all cases the work is done by experienced practitioners 
and the lymph used is good? A.—We always get it from a reliable source, and it is 
always bovine virus that we use; we never use virus from other children, 


FrepeErick 9. Evans, of the Barnum Wire and Iron Works Co., Windsor, called 
and sworn. 

By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—How long has your business: been established in Windsor? A.—Three 
years. | 
Q.—Is it an independent industry? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Not connected with any other establishment? A.—No. 

Q.—Where do you find your market principally? A.—Throughout the whole 
Dominion. 

Q.—What kind of work do you make? A.—We make altogether ornamental 
wire work, counter railings for banks, iron fences, metal work of all kinds, 

Q.—Do you make steel iron, or steel wire? A.—No; we only manufacture goods 
from wire. 

Q.—Do you use both iron and steel wire? A.—Yes. 


Q.—Do you use much copper wire? A.—Not very much copper wire; we have © 


no special use for it. 
Q.—Do you import your wire in the state in which you use it? A—Yes. 
Q.—You do not draw your wires yourself? A.—No. 
Q—From what country do you import wire? A.—Most of it now from 
Montreal; it is Canadian made, Previous to Montreal firms manufacturing wire on 


the present system we got it from the United States, but in Montreal they are using - 


American patents, and are making as good a wire as in the States. 

Q.—Do you know what kind of iron they use? A.—Mostly all the iron wire 
made ; what we call bright wire, which we principally use, is made from old steel 
rails, and it is really steel wire. 

Q.—It is Bessemer steel? A.—Yes. 

Q.—This makes a stronger and better wire? A.—Yes, it makes a tougher wire 
than anything else. In fact, the common, or what we call soft wire, would not 


answer in our business. We could not use it; it is not tough enough, and would not ~ 


stand the strain. 


Q.—Do you use any imported wire now? A,—Yes; in the fancy grades we get — 


our wire from the other side of'the line. 


f 
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Q.—That is from the United States? A.—Yes. 
| Q.—Do you import any from Europe? No; American wire is better than 
_ European. 
| Q.—How do the prices in Montreal compare with the prices you formerly paid 
_ when youimported:wire? A.—Weare paying now about the same prices in Canada 
_ we would have to.pay in the United States. 
Q—Do you mean you pay about the same price you would have paid for 
American wire delivered here? A.—Yes, with duty and freight paid. I figured it 
_ outa short time ago, and I made out two per cent.in favor of Canadian wire; the 
_ difference was very small. 
| Q.— What is the duty on wire? A.—Thirty ‘per cent. now. Up to the last 
_ session of Parliament it was twenty-five per cent., but it was raised to thirty per cent. 
@.—Do you know whether the price on the other side has been rising, falling 
or remaining stationary? A.—It has advanced a little over there within the last 
year. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— : 
Q.—Is that from speculation? A.—I do not know what the cause has been. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


ma Q.—Would it ‘be because American manufacturers are making nails ‘from 
_ Bessemer and old rails? A.—It might be from the scarcity of stock from which these 
_ goods are manufactured. 
2 Q.—They are using Bessemer rails, I believe, for such purposes? A.—Yes; a 
_ great many old Bessemer rails are being manufactured into nails and other products. 
Q.—Do you export any of your goods? A.—No ; our trade is entirely in Canada, 
Q.—Are such goods as you import brought into Canada? A.—Yes. 
Q:—From what country are they imported? A.—Altogether from the United 
_ States, so far as I know. 
Q:—Can the imported articles undersell you? A.—The duty on the wirework 
and the raw wire is just the same, and the difference in the labor and the amount 
_ they can manufacture is against us, which makes the price about equal. So we are 
not protected at all, except so far as labor is concerned on the other side. 
'f Q.—Your labor is protected? A.—Yes, of course; if they bring wirework here, 
_ Wire counter railing, for example, they have to pay thirty per. cent., the duties 
_ being precisely the same. 
: -Q.—Have the Americans large manufactories in which they can manufacture 
more economically than youcan? A.—Yes; for instance, in Detroit there is a 
concern which employs five hundred hands. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


__ Q.—How many men do you employ? A.—Twenty-five or fifty at this season of 
_ the year; never less than twenty-five. j 
By Mr. Freep :— 
~Q.—Do you know of any under-valuation of wirework coming into Canada? 
_A.—No, [have never investigated anything of the kind. — 
~ Q.—You have.never heard complaints of that sort? A.—No. 
Q.—How do the wages you pay compare with the wages paid in Detroit in your 
_ trade? A.—We pay just the same wages. : 

b Q,—And you get all the men you want? A.—Yes. 

. Q.—Where do you get them? From Canada or the other side? A.—Mostly 
_ from the other side, but they live in Canada. There are only two men employed by 
_ us who live on the other side. | 

i ‘Q.—They settle here and become good citizens? A.—Just so. Of course, we 
_ do a fine class of work. It is mostly American work from American ideas, and we 
have to bring American workmen to carry it out. ; 

i Q.—How far east do yousell your goods? A.—As far as Cape Breton. We sent 
a 
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over $2,000.00 worth of goods to Cape Breton this season, and we have also sent to — 
Montreal, Halifax, and Nova Scotia, and all the way down ; and also to Vancouver, 
British Columbia, on the west. 

Q.—Have you made any application to the Government within the last year or 
two to have the duties on wire increased ? A.—No. 

Q.—You are not aware of the petition that went to Ottawa within a year or two, 
with a view of having the duties on wire or wirework changed ? A.—No. 

Q.—Do you think a change in the duties is desirable ? A.—On such wire as 
Canadian manufacturers are prepared to make I do not think there should be any 
change, because they are making just as good wire as they are on the other side. I 
think the industry should be fostered the same as any other. 

Q.—They have the same right to protection for their industry as you have for 
yours? A.—Yes. On such lines as they do not propose to make, and for which the 
demand is not sufficient to guarantee them a return, the duties should be reduced or 
abolished, and such wire brought in free. 

Q.—How can you tell what class of wire they do not propose to make; or are 
you judging by actual results? A.—I am judging by the actual demand for this 
special class of goods. There is very little demand for some class of wire and very 
little of it used. If a manufacturer was prepared to make it, he could make enough 
in a week to last the country a year. 

Q.—Would it not be a very expensive thing to make? A.—Very expensive 
plant would be required. 

Q.—Different machinery from that ordinarily used? A.—Yes, in the manu- 
facture of flat wire. Take, for instance, the wires used for brooms and brushes. We 
can import $500.00 worth of flat wire and make all the brushes wantedina year. It 
is subject to thirty per cent. duty. That wire cannot be made here, and it should be 
allowed to come in free, or made subject to a revenue duty only. The Commission 
will see that this places the Canadian manufacturer in a condition in which he is 
little better off. than the American. He has to pay the duty on the wire, but the 
American manufacturer can under-sell him, because he can make a large quantity, 
whereas there is not the demand in this country. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—What gauges of wire do you principally use? A.—We run from Z.0.0 to 14. 

Q.—And with round steel wire? A.—About the same gauges. We do not use 
much of anything less than 14. 

Q.—Do you find the Montreal wire is as durable as the Cleveland wire ? A.—Yes; 
we have put it to a severe test. 

Q.—In what way was it tested? A.—By twisting it. . 

Q—Are you aware that the Cleveland wire on being twisted is more apt to 
break than the Montreal wire? A.—I do not think that it is more apt to do so. 

Q.—Are you aware that they make for a special purpose what they call spring 
steel wire; that they recommend their wire for a special purpose; that they claim 
that unless a twist breaks once in five turns it is not up to the standard? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Are you aware that unless the Cleveland wire breaks once in five bends it 
is not considered up to the standard? A.—I have never heard so; I never heard 
that they claimed that. 

Q.—Do you know anything about the manufacture of springs ? A.—No; we do 
not manufacture them. 

Q.—That is what I had reference to. Do you find the Montreal wire as hard as 
the American wire? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you find that the coppering is done as well? A.—No. 

Q.—Take copper wire, for instance Nos. 9 and 10; have you used these 
numbers? A.—We use very little of that kind of wire. It does not come into — 
ornamental work. We use very little copper wire of any kind. 

Q.—Was the duty on that increased last year to thirty per cent.? A—Yes. 
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| Q.—What is No. 12 copper wire? A.—It is thirty per cent. now. It has been 
_ at that rate during the last year; it was twenty-five per cent. before that. 


Q.—There is a certain clause in the Act permitting certain manufactures to be 
_ brought in free? A.—Yes, : | 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—Do you employ all men? A.—AITl men and boys. 
Q.—What age do you take the boys? A.—Seventeen or eighteen. 
Q.—Have you any very young children employed ? A.—No; itis all very heavy 


- work. | 

4 By Mr. McLean :-— 

i Q.—What wages do you pay? A.—From $5 a week to $3 a day; our best men 
' receive $3 a day. 

‘4 Q.—To whom do you pay $5 a week? A—To boys from seventeen to eighteen, 
_ who are learning the trade. 

4 By Mr. Armstrone :— 


\ Q.—Do they work sixty hours per week? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Are they paid weekly? A.—Every two weeks. 

i By, Mr, FREED :— | 

| Q.—Do you have apprentices? A.—No; we do not bind any boys. 

S Q.—Do they generally remain with you until they learn the trade? A.—If they 
am do their wages are raised according as they become more useful. 

; Q.—Are many tempted to leave you and go to the other side? A.—I never had 
_ any do that. We have five men who receive $2 and $2.50 a day who learned their 
E trade with us and are not twenty-one yet. One of our former apprentices now 
_ receives $3 a day, and is one of the best men in the shop. 

¥ Q.—How long is required to learn the trade? A.—About two years. 

“4 Q.—Is the trade unhealthy in any way? A.—I do not think so. 


ae 


1 Q.—Is the sanitary condition of the shop pretty good? A 
: sibly can be. We have every convenience. 

_ | Q.—Is there much iron or steel dust or filings around? A.—More or less of it, 
_ not much; most of our iron is used with oil, and there is not much dust. 

_. Q.—Is there any particular disease to which wire-workers are subject ? A.— 
_ None that I ever heard. They are a pretty healthy set of men, taking them all round. 
4 By the CaarRmMAN :— 


Q.—There are not many days lost by them? A.—There is very little broken 
‘time. 


—As good as it pos- 


By Mr. Freep :— 


_  —Is your business increasing, or otherwise? A.—Our business has increased 
_ steadily ever since we started. 


_ 'T. M. Wurtz, Windsor, called and sworn. 
| By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—What is your occupation? A.—A publisher and printer. 

Q.—How long have you been in business in Windsor? A.—About six years. 

Q.—You publish a weekly paper? A.—Yes. 

| Q.—What wages do you pay in Windsor in the printing business as compared 

with Detroit? A—Slightly lower. | 

‘s Q.—Is there any employment in Detroit exactly corresponding to that which 

‘you give your men? A.—No; I don’t think there is. Any man I employ is supposed 
to work either on the paper or at job printing, or anything required in the office, and 
of course in Detroit they have them separate, 
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Q.—Do you employ your men by the piece or by the week? A.—Sometimes 
the one and sometimes the other. Asa rule, by the week. . 

Q.—Do your“men live in Windsor? A.—Yes. The business here fluctuates 
considerably and we have to employ outside help very often—or occasional help— 
which we get from Detroit. 

Q.—Do your men pay lower rents in Windsor ‘than they would pay in Detroit ? 
A.—Well, I don’t know about that; I don’t think they do a great deal, though there 
_are some lower. Workingmen’s houses.I don’t think are much lower than in Detroit, 
as far as I have been able to see. 

Q,—Can the workingmen get as low rents as near to the :centre'of business in 
Detroit as they would in Windsor? A.—No, they cannot. 

Q.—They would get as low rents by going out for a considerable distance in the 
outskirts. A.—I think they would. get as low rents about an equal distance from 
Detroit city hall. 

Q.—But not as near to Detroit city offices as they would to yours? A.—No. 

Q.—Then if they go a greater distance to their houses that means a loss of time 
and money for car fare? A.—Yes; car fare certainly. 

Q.—Can you speak as to the cost of living in the two cities, other than rents ? 


A.—I don’t think there is much difference ; I fancy if anything it will average a little . 


more in this city from what I hear. 
Q.—You are not prepared to speak positively ? A.—No,; not with any knowledge 
of my own, but simply from what I have heard ‘people say who have lived on 
both sides. 
Q.—Windsor has been improving very much in the last few years? A.—Yes; a 
great deal since I'came here. ? 
Q.—To what is this improvement mainly attributable? A.—Well, I think it is 
the National Policy. 
Q.—In what way does the National Policy work ? A.—Well, it has caused the 
establishment of several industries here and they have assisted real estate. 
Q.—And given employment to many men? A.—Yes ; to quite a number. 
Q.—And this, of course, has caused more business to be done by merchants and 
others? A:-All; I-don’t know that our mercantile business is very large here; we 
have only two or three'stores of any importance in the town. 
‘Q.—People buy largely in Detroit ? A.—Yes; an enormous amount of smuggling 
is done here. 
Q.—Most of the goods are smuggled across? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Do any of the small purchases pass through the custom house? A.—Well, 
T don’t know as to that; I don’t think a great many do. 


Q.—That is an injury to the merchants of Windsor ? A.—O, yes; it isan injury 


to the town. 

Q—<Are the manufacturing establishments which have started here profitable ? 
A.—Yes, I think they are; as far as I can see they are. 

Q.—Are you well acquainted with the organizations existing among workingmen 
in Windsor? A.—No; I cannot say that I am. 

Q.—Are the men pretty well organized ? A:—I think they are; they have two 
or three assemblies of the Knights of Labor. | 

Q.—Have they the old fashioned trades union as well? A.—No; I don’t think 
they have, but I am not certain. 

Q.—Have ‘any efforts been made to shorten the hours of labor here? A.—Yes; 
there was a threatened strike this summer in the building trade, but it was averted 


I think, by a compromise; it was threatened also in one of the cognate industries— 


the lumber, sash, and door establishments. 


Q.—Did they shorten the hours of labor at all? A—Yes; a compromise was 


effected. 


A.—No. 


Q.—Did the wages come down in proportion to the ‘shortening of the time? 


a a 
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Q.—They receive the same wages? A.—Yes. 

_ Q.—Has this reform been generally acceptable to employers and employed ? 
A:—I think so. 

Q.—You have heard no great fault found with it? A.—WNo. 

Q.—Do the. men seem to know how to use the additional time that they have on 
their hands pretty well? A.—I could not answer‘as to that. 

Q.—Do you think there has been more drunkenness than before? A,—I could 
not say, but I don’t think there is; the workingmen around Windsor do not appear 
to be a drunken people at all. 

Q.—They seem to be able to dispose of their surplus time as well as other 
people? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you know any reason why a workingman should get drunk as soon as 
he gets an hour’s time on his hands? A.—No. 

Q.—Do you know to what extent workingmen in Windsor own the houses in 
which they live? A.—Well, a large proportion of them own their houses. 

Q.—Do you know of any of them saving money in addition to living ? Q.—Yes ; 
a‘workingman in Windsor can save money if he has constant employment. 

Q—Are there any female compositors in Windsor? A.—There are some. 

Q.—Do you employ any? A.—No; but I have employed some; I don’t now. 

Q.—Did they give you satisfaction? A.—Not altogether. 

Q.—Did you give them ‘for the same work the'same wages you would have 
given men? -A.—No; not quite; they are’not as good as men, and cannot make 
themselves as useful. If they had nothing to do but set type they would be all 
right, but they have not the endurance of men, and that is another drawback. 

Q.—Are workingmen able to get land on which to build on pretty reasonable 
terms? A.—Yes; they can get a lot within reasonable distance for about from $200 
to $400. 

Q.—What sized lot would that be? A.—Say fifty feet front by one hundred deep. 


Q.—What distance would they have to go from the business centre? Would it 
be not a mile? A.—Possibly a little more. 


By Mr. McLran:— 
Q.—A mile? A.—No,; I don’t think so. 
By Mr. Freep — 


Q.—Have you any apprentices in your office? A.—I have two. 
Q.—Are they apprentices, or are they boys just learning the trade, and free to go 


when they please? A.—Just learning. 


Q.—Do you approve of an apprentice system? A.—Yes. 

Q@.—Do you think it would turn out better workmen ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What is the reason that boys are not apprentices to the printing now? A. 
—Simply because it is not the custom; that is the only reason I see. 

Q.—-Would the boys themselves be willing to be apprenticed? A.—Some would, 
and some object ; some of them think of course that it is an old fogy idea. 

Q.—How do wages in Windsor compare at the present time with the wages 
when you came. A.—There is not a great deal of difference. 

Q——What is the value of money now as compared with then; will it purchase 
more or less? ‘Willa dollar go further or less far in buying the ordinary supplies of 
life, clothing, food and rent? A.—It would average about the same; some things 
are dearer and others cheaper ; I don’t think there would be much difference. 

_ Q+—Do you notice any difference in the steadiness of work which mechanies in 
Windsor have as compared with former years. Are they more steadily employed, or 
less? A.—I could hardly say as to that. 

Q.—Are the factories and shops busier? A—Yes,I'think they are; there is 
more general work being done in Windsor now than there was six years ago. 

Q.—When this strike was threatened, how was a solution arrived at, by arbitra- 
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tion or just by conciliation? A—I think it was merely by the friends of the parties. 
getting together and settling it for them; that is my recollection of it. 

Q.—There was no time lost? A.—Yes, there was a little time lost—a few days. 

Q.—Do you know of any co-operation amongst the men in Windsor? A—No. 

Q.—Hither in production or distribution? A.—No. 

Q.—Do you know of any co-operative building societies? A.—No. 

Q.—When a workingman undertakes to build a house does he save means suf- 
ficient to do so, or does he borrow from a building society? A.—They usually have 
enough to pay an instalment down, and then they borrow from a building society or 
secure the money in some other way. | 

Q.—Do many Windsor people work in Detroit? A.—Yes ; a great many. 

Q.—When they go there to work do they retain their homes in Windsor or 
gradually drift over there for homes ? A.—They mostly stay here. 

Q.—On account of the cheaper rents? A.— Well, partly on account of the cheaper 
rents, and also on account of their families and connections being here; their asso- 
ciations are here, 

Q.—Do many Detroit people work in Windsor? A.—Some—not a great many, 
as far as I know; there may be more than I am aware of. 


By Mr, Armsrrone :— 


Q.—What are the wages a compositor would work for by the week in Windsor 
—as a printer by the week ? A.—From ten dollars to thirteen. 

Q.—Are there any compositors in Windsor to-day receiving that? A.—Yes, I 
think so—that is general printers, 

Q.—What are the standard wages for the same kind of a printer in Detroit ? 
A.—I think they are fourteen dollars. 

Q.—Is that the union scale there? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How much per thousand does a compositor set for in Windsor ? A.—Well, 
about twenty-five cents. i 

Q.—And what is the rate on piece work on an evening or morning paper in 
Detroit? A.—I am not sure. 

Q.—Have you compositors working by the piece in Windsor? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And they receive twenty-five cents per thousand? A.—Yes. 
.—Do you give them the “ fat” of the paper—the advertisements? A.—No. 
.—I suppose they get that shared in Detroit? A—Yes, I think so. 
.—How many apprentices have you got? A.—I have three. 
.—How many journeymen? A.—Three. 
.—Do they belong to the Knights of Labor or a trades union, or any organiza- 
tion? A.—It is pretty hard for me to say. 
.—Are they union men? A.—There is no union here. 
.—They might be union men and _ belong to the union in Detroit? A.—N OE 
don’t think so. 


By Mr. McLuan :— 


Q.—What are the rents in Windsor at the present time for the average work- 
ingman’s house? A.—From eight to ten dollars—perhaps up to twelve dollars. 

Q.—And I suppose the cost of rent, fuel, clothing, vegetables and so on, would 
be just about the same as in other places of the Dominion? A.—I think a little 
higher than in other places in. the Dominion; I think it costs more to live here than 
in some other places. 
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By Mr. Armstrone :— 
Q.—Are your apprentices working by the piece or by the week? A.—By the 
week. 
Q.—How much do they get? A.—Two dollars and upwards, according to the 
length of time they have been working. 
Q.—You commence at $2? A.—Yes. 
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Q.—They serve five years? A.—No; three years is what they are supposed to 
serve. 

Q.—Is that the standard time that a boy serves his apprenticeship in Canada? 
A.—Well, I don’t know about that. The custom varies. In some places it is five 
years, but they are not many. 

Q.—Five years is the standard by union law? A.—Well,it may be in cities, but - 


— in towns I think they compromise at four years as a rule. 


Q.—Do you prefer anindenture system ? A.—Yes; it would be more satisfactory. 

Q.—I suppose your apprentices are indentured? A.—No. 

Q.—Are the journeymen opposed to the indenture system? A.—I have no idea. 

Q.—Do you have many changes among your apprentices? Do they leave your 
office and go to other places where they can better themselves? Have you many 


_ changes in that respect? A.—Not a great many. 


Q.—How many journeymen printers are there in Windsor? A.—TI don’t know. 
Q.—If it costs $300 to buy a lot, how long would it take a workingman, sup- 


_ posing he gets ten dollars a week, to purchase a lot and build a house? A.—I don’t 


know how long. 
Q.—Could he do it in ten years? A.—It would depend on the size of his family 


_ and his expenses. 


Q.—Say a family of three? A.—Yes, I think so. 
Q.—He would save money enough in ten years? A.—Yes; 1 think a careful 


‘man could. 
ALEXANDER HENDERSON, Carpenter, Detroit, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 
Q.—How long have you lived in Detroit? A.—A little over three years. 
Q.—You have worked during that time at your trade? A.—Yes. 
Q.—What rate of wages are paid in your trade in Detroit? A.—They average 
from $1.80 to $3.00 a day. 


Q.—You work altogether by the day or hour? A.—By the hour now. 
Q.—How many hoursa day now? A.—WNine hours. 
Q.—How do your rates run by the hour? A.—Some of our men will be paid 


$1.98 a day, that is 22 cents an hour. I have known lots of men to leave work 


in Detroit through this 22 cents; they would not accept a cent less than $2.00 a day. 

Q.—What are about the highest wages paid? A.—The highest wages paid in 
Detroit to good men are $3.00 a day ; that is paid to stairbuilders, 

Q.—How do these rates compare with the rates paid in your trade in Windsor ? 
A.—The men in Windsor receive from $1.75 to $2.00 a day; that would be the price 
from about the last of May; they get those wages for nine hours here. 

Q.—There would be no reduction in the wages on account of the nine hours ? 
A.—No. 

Q.—Have they a union in Windsor? A.—They have a Knights of Labor 
Assembly—a mixed assembly. 
~ Q.—Do those Knights who belong to the assembly work with those who do not? 
A.—tast May we had a meeting in Detroit, it was on the Ist. We had previously 
exchanged working cards with the mixed assembly of Windsor, and we notified them 
that unless they carried the nine hours a day, and raised their initiation fee to $5.00 
we would not recognize their cards. That forced on them the nine hours a day, for 


_ otherwise we could not recognize them, and accept their cards in Detroit. 


Q.—Do those carpenters in Windsor who are Knights of Labor work in the 


same shop, or do the same work with carpenters who are not Knights of Labor ? 
_A.—Yes, if they have a working card. 


Q.—Can they get a working card if they are not Knights of Labor? A.—No. 
Q.—Then if a man has not a working card the Knights of Labor will not wors 


with him? A.—No; not unless he has a brotherhood card. 
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Q.—What is a brotherhood card? A.—The brotherhood is a society of carpén- 
ters on one side, and the Knights of Labor is the:society on the other. 

‘Q.—The brotherhood is in Detroit? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Are you able to tell us anything about the differencesin the rents in Windsor 
and Detroit? A.—I have not:live in Windsor, and I do not know ‘the rents there. 
You can get a nice cottage in Detroit for from $7.00 to $10.00 a month. 

Q.—How far from the centre of the city can you get'such a cottage? ‘A.—About 

one mile and a-quarter. 


By Mr. HEeaKkes :— | 
Q.—What do houses rent for near where you live? A.—They rent very low; 
some $6.00; some $7.00; and $8.00 and $10.00. 3 
Q.—For a whole house? A.—Yes, my rent.is $8.00. ) 
Q.—Are there two families in your house? .A.—That is $8.00 for both. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Do you say that the Knights of Labor went over to Detroit, and worked at 
lower wages than the Brotherhood of ‘Carpenters? A.—No, I was not referring to 
Knights of Labor, but to a class of men who come in and work ten hours a day, 
while our laws lay down nine hours as a day’s work. 

Q.—These men did not belong to any organization? A.—No. 


By Mr. Heaxss :— 


Q.—Can you give us any idea of what will be the average earnings of a car- 
penter in Detroit in the year? A.—IfI take my own’average for twelve months I 
put it down at $13.00 a week. 

Q.—That is over $600.00. a year? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you think the trade averages that all through? A.—There are some, 
perhaps, who are not capable of doing the work I do, and as soon as a job is finished 
they are less quick to get another job. Lai es 

Q.—I want to arrive at the average time a man would work, and what he would 
earn. How many days would a man work in Detroit as a carpenter? A.—It has 
been calculated at about two hundred and eighty-six days—that is outside work. 

Q.—That is if he works every day? -A,—Yes. 

Q.—But what would be the average? A.—That would be about the average. 

Q.—Does a carpenter work on Saturday afternoons? ‘A.—Yes. 

Q.—Does it not seem to be a pretty high average? -A.—It was the average last 
year; we had an exceedingly good winter last year. All our men were in the car 
shops, and could work outside nearly all last winter. I worked outside all last 
winter, except two days. 

Q.—I suppose carpenters in Detroit, with reasonable care, are able to save 
money ? A.—They do, I believe. 

Q.—If you have any suggestions in regard to the labor question will you give 
the Commission the benefit of them? A.—I will give you my opinion as an English- 
man by birth, and one who has lived in Canada and the United States. For pros- 
perity I take the United States; for familiarity I like Canada; and for home com- 
forts [like home. I think ita pity or a shame to see a branch of my country like 
Canada, with its vast resources, not more prosperous. 


By Mr. ARMstROoNG :— 

Q.—How are the men ’paid in your trade in Detroit? A—Weekly and fort- 
nightly. 

Q.—Are they paid in cash? A.— Yes. 

Q.—lIs there any apprentice system in connection with your trade in Detroit? 
A.—We have just started an apprentice system, but we wish it to be a binding 
agreement, and we cannot accomplish this unless the Legislature passes a law to 
that effect. We have sent petitions from ‘Detroit 'to Lansing to get the Legislature | 
to pass an apprentice law. 
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Q.—You mean a compulsory indenture system? A.—Yes. 
By Mr. Hraxss :— 


Q.—Have you an industria! ‘school on Grand’ River street ? A.—Yes. 

Q:—What do they teach there? A.—They teach different trades there; but 
there is nothing much springs out of it. It is just to give youths some insight into 
business. 

Q.—Is it intended for mechanics?, A,—No. 

Q.— Have you night classes for workingmen? A.—We have night classes at 
the high school for workingmen ; the fee is “$20. 00 a, winter term, of six months, 
which is too high a fee for workingmen to pay. 


By Mr. Wausu :— 


Q.—Have you any free schools of that kind in the United’ States? A.—No 

night school. 

By Mr. Freep :— 

| Q.—What reason do you give for union men refusing to work with non-union 
men? A.—We have great reason for not doing so. We have non-union men who 
- are working ten hours a day while the union men are working nine hours. It is 
not right that a non-union man should work ten hours for an employer. for whom I 
am working only nine hours. I do not see that it is right that we should be com- 
pelled to work with him, and we will not do so. 

Q.—Why has nota man a right to work ten hours if: he chooses?) A.—He does 
what he likes ina free country. We atthe same time ask the rightto work with 
him or not as we choose; while at the same time he can work ten hours if he chooses 
to do so. 

Q.—Do you ask the employer to discharge him or you will quit work? A—If 
_ he will not discharge him we will leave. 

‘ Q.—You.ask that they be discharged? A.—We ask the men for their cards. 
_ Ifthey have not their cards the union men go away, and the employer comes around 
_ and asks what is up, and he discharges them. 


By Mr. HEaKegs :— 
Q.—As a rule, do non-union men take any wages offered? A.—Yes. 
By Mr. ARMstTRoNnG :— 


" Q.—Before any stringent measures are resorted to, L suppose you ask them to 
_ join the union? A—Yes. 
i Q.—tThere is a difference between being a non-union man and a union man who 
- violates the laws of the union? A.—Yes. 
3 Q.—Your union makes a difference betwen men who have never belonged to a 
- union and those who violate the laws of the union? A,—We make a great 
_ difference. We give a non-union man up to pay time to decide whether he will 
_ join the union or not, but we have not much difficulty in getting them to join. 
i Q.—You do not meet many men who: refuse to join among those who never 
_ belonged to a labor organization before? A.—We have had considerable trouble with 
_ men from Windsor in getting them to join our organization. 
ay Q.—What I mean is, do you find much difficulty with men coming from Canada 
before they belonged to the car penter’s union? A,.—No.,. 
i: Q.—The men to whom you refer do not belong to any labor organization to 
_ your knowledge? A.—No. 
By Mr. Gipson :— 
v Q.—Can you tell us the price of land per foot in your neighborhood? A.—There 
are three lots next to me which could be bought together for $1,500. They have 
thirty feet frontage, and one hundred feet depth, each lot. 

By Mr. Freep :— : 
-Q.—How far is that. from the centre of Detroit? A.—Just within one mile and 
one-eighth radius of the city hall. There are cheaper and dearer lots than those. 
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By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 


Q.—Does the American Brotherhood of Carpenters believe in the principles of 
arbitration? A.—They believe in them; that is the effect of one of the petitions we 
have sent to Congress; it is in favor of an arbitration law. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q.—Do you ask for enforced arbitration? A.—We ask Congress to enforce an 
arbitration law. . 
Q.—Do you ask that it shall be compulsory? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. Wasi :— 


Q.—Do you mean that the Government shall establish a court, or that there 
shall be arbitration between the parties themselves, or that the Government by a 
judge or other officials shall decide disputes between the parties? A.—It is that 
when a dispute arises between employers and employed, the employer shall appoint 
six, and the employés a like number of disinterested persons, and they shall appoint 
a chair man, and give a decision, which shall be final. 

Q.—That is not compulsory arbitration ? A.—Their decision shall be final. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—During your experience as a union man, have you ever known a union man 
to refuse to work with a non-union man at the same rate of pay per day and nine 
hours? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Simply because he was a non-union man? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q.—Why did he refuse to work; do you fans it was simply on the ground that 
he was a non-union man? A.—We have established nine hours as a day's 8 work. 

Q.—But if a non-union man works only nine hours also? A.—We wish them 
to come in and support our brotherhood and our cause. If they will not support our 
cause and belong to our brotherhood we wish to force them into it. 

Q.—You wish to coerce non-union men into belonging to the union or you will 
drive them from the work, and have their place filled by union men? A. me we 
cannot establish our cause without coercion we have to use coercion. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—Did you ever find in the United States or England shops controlled by non- 


union men object to the presence of union men? A.—There are some shops in Lon- 


don that would not employ union men. 

Q.—Did you ever know a shop filled by non-union men which objected to the 
presence of men on the ground of their being union men? A.—WNo. 

Q.—Never in the United States or in England ? A—No. 


RICHARD SOMERVILLE, cooper, Windsor, called and sworn. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—How long have you lived here? A.—Seven years. 

Q.—You have been working as a cooper all this time? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What are the wages that coopers receive in Windsor? A.—They work by 
the piece, and their wages in my shop, which is the only one in Windsor, will not 
amount in the year to over a dollar a day. 

Q.—Is it tight work? A.—Both tight and slack work. 


Q.—Is there as much coopering done in Windsor now as there was when you 


commenced business first? A.—About the same. 

Q.—What season of the year are you most employed in loose work, such as flour — 
barrels, &c.? A.—AIl our work is about equal; from the Ist N ovember till the Ist 
March is the busy time. 
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‘ Q.—Is the tight work as much done now as formerly ? A.—Yes; a little more 
80 since the sugar house started. | 
Q.—What is the tight work generally used for? A.—Principally for syrups, and 
a few oil barrels and a few potash barrels. | 
Q.—If the syrup factory was not in existence there would be little tight work 
done? A.—Work for about four men. 
Q.—Are there many Journeymen working at the trade in Windsor? A.—About 
ten, I think. | ; 

Q.—Have you a uniform rate of wages? A.—Yes. 

Q.—W hat is the scale for loose work? A.—Six cents a barrel. 

Q.—Do you get six cents a barrel for apple barrels as well as flour barrels? 
A.—We get tive cents for apple barrels, but there are not over one hundred of them 
made in the year. 

Q.—Are the coopers all organized in Windsor? A.—They are mostly organized ; 

most of them belong to an organization on the other side. Those working here don’t 
belong to any society. | 
: Q.—Are there any objections raised as between organized and unorganized men ? 
A.—Not in our shop. , | 
? Q.—The men are paid weekly? A—Yes; every Saturday night. 
4 Q.—A dollar a day the year round? A.—Yes; they average that the year round, 
but in spring they are not doing much. ies 
| Q.—And they work solely at the coopering business for'a living? A.—They 
generally go from here to the other side in summer time; they are going back and 
forward all the time. 7 k 

Q.—Is there much difference in the prices for work in Windsor and Detroit? 
A.—They pay Detroit prices in many things here; we are paid Detroit prices on 

beer work and little kegs. | 

Q.—Are there many beer kegs made in Windsor? A.—We make for about two 
_breweries—small beer kegs. 

Q.—Of course you have a scale according to the size of the kegs? A—Yes. 

_ _ Q—How are the men paid—weekly, fortnightly or monthly? A.—They are 
paid every Saturday. 

_  Q.—Do the men prefer Saturday as a pay day? A.—Yes; there is no doubt 
about that; our boss is very punctual in paying them. : 

f @.—How many hours per week do they work—sixty hours? A.—Some are 
there from four o’clock in the morning till ten o’clock at night. | 

| Q.—Particularly the piece hands? A.—AII the piece hands, but very few. 

Q.—lIs it necessary that they should commence so early, or' is it their own 
choice? A.—It is their own choice. ok 
| Q.—Don’t you think that piece work is injurious to the coopering business ? 

A.—Certainly it is injurious. 

(.—Have you any labor troubles in your trade? A.—No. 

Q.—Have you had any. A.—No. | 

Q.—How many shops are there in Windsor? A.—Only one. 

Q.—Are there any apprentices? A—No apprentices. 

Q.—The work is very heavy work? A.—Yes, extra heavy. 

Q.—In making flour barrels, what would be the average day’s work on piece 
work? A.—By work being done as men should do it, fifteen would be quite 
‘Sufficient for any man to work; if he does any more than that he burts himself. 
‘That is one reason why a man works hard, and accumulates perhaps twelve dollars 
4 week, and the next week perhaps he cannot work atall. They get tired out, perhaps, 
and don’t work Monday or Tuesday, and they will not make more than five dollars, 
and perhaps less. . gat iy ' 

__ Q.—How many days in the year could a cooper resident in Windsor, not one of 
Se migrating crowd, get work? A.—I could notrightly tell, because they are going 
back and forward all the time, and a few years ago when the sugar house shut down 
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there were only ten men in the shop, and if it shut down to-morrow there would be 
only one or two men. It'has recently started, and it shuts down every summer and 
commences every fall. | 

Q.—What are the sanitary conditions of the shop? A.—Pretty good. 

Q.—I mean as to cleanliness and ventilation? A.—Well, there is lots of ventila- 
tion, because you can see the snow drifting in. 

By Mr, WALSsH.:— 

Q.—Are the shops comfortable enough for you to work in? A.—No. 

Q.—Has there ever been any complaint made to the employers? A.—Yes-; there 
has; [ never saw: it. yet. where the snow, was drifting in but, there would, be a | 
complaint. | 

Q:—Don’t you,think.it would be to the advantage of the employers to improve © 
it? A.—That is where the advantage is; they don’t want to put repairs on. 

By Mr. Gisson :— 

Q.—Do you think working coopers are paid a fair day’s pay for the work they 
do? A.—They are in the branch called beer work; they get Detroit prices on that. — 

Q.—You. can make good wages on that? A.—Well, not extra good wages. 
These two or three men that I mentioned cannot average more than a dollar a day in 
and out, taking the year through. Some weeks they make ten dollars, but in others 
they don’t go near that. 

Q.—And the men working on beer work make more than the men on flour 
barrels, and soon? A.—No; about the average run. The other is lighter work and 
you don’t get flour barre! work constantly; no flour barrel shop in Canada will give 
steady work more than six months, from Montreal to Windsor. 

@.—There is no steady work the year round? A.—Not in flour barrels. There 
might be for an odd hand, but on the average they are generally discharged, and in 
the spring they are idle. 

doodle do you put in the lost time? A.—Coopers put it in on the railway. 
cars mostly; they are on the track all the time. 

Q.—You haye a pretty hard road to travel, taking it all round? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Have you formed any idea what would be beneficial to journeymen coopers 
or coopers in general? A.—A day’s work, like any other mechanic’s. 

Q.—Abolish piece and have regular prices for day’s work? A.—Yes. 

By Mr. ARmMstRonG :-— 

Q.—Is the making of flour, barrels reduced in Canada the last few years 2 
A.—Yes, most of the mills are bagging the flour; they manufacture the bags on the 
Welland Canal and ship them all over Canada. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—It is found to be cheaper ? A.—Yes ; cheaper and handier to put it in small 
packages. 

By Mr. WaLsH :— | 

Q.—Where are the flour bags mostly made? A.—Mostly on the Welland and 
Lachine Canals. 7 | 

By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—Are you speaking of paper. bags orlinen bags? A.—I am speaking of both. 

Paper bags are for the local trade and the linen bags are sent to Europe. 
By Mr. HeakeEs :— . 

Q.—What effect'has machinery had on the cooper trade?) A.—It has killed it. 

Q.—In what way? A.—They have machinery to windlass the barrels, to joint— 
the staves.and do mostly every thing excepting putting on the hoops. ; 

Q.—What effect has the introduction of machinery had on wages? A.—It has” 
had a.great deal of effeet, because it has put‘more men in the field and they have to- 
work cheaper to get employment. 
, 
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Q.—It has almost driven the trade out of existence? A.—It has mostly. 
By Mr. McLuan :— 


Q.—Why do coopers have to go to work at four o’clock in the morning ? A.—To 
try to make a living. 

Q.—Do they have to doit? A.—Well, they have not, but a great many do it. 
You find men in Chatham who, in the fall, work almost all night, and in summer they 
have hardly anything to do, and then they can send barrels down here and undermine 
us. They make flour barrels there for 22 cents. 


By Mr. Carson :— | 
| Q.—Are you aware that apple barrels are sold on the market for 125 cents? 
_A.—I am not; I have heard of it. 


Q.—Does convict labor interfere with you? A.—I could not say; I believe it 
_ does around Kingston and Toronto. 


By Mr. Wausa :— 


| Q.—Do you use machinery in your work? A—Yes; we have a stave mill for 
_ cutting out staves, and we joint them on a foot-jointer. 
fe By Mr. Freep :— 
Q.—Do boys go to work in coopers’ shops to learn the trade? A —No. 
; Q.—It does not attract them? A.—No; I don’t think there is a man in the world 
_ would send his son to be a cooper. 
By Mr. Wats :— 


Q.—Have you any idea what would remedy that matter? A.—Yes; day’s work. 

Q.—Anything else but that? A—No; nothing else. Piece work is ruin- 
_ ation to all branches of trade, but particularly to ours, because our work is scattered. 
_A man puts an advertisement in the paper to hire one or two men, and then in a few 
_ weeks he has to get rid of them. 


By Mr. WatsH :— 


| Q.—Could not these men’ make some legitimate complaint, or have arbitra- 
tion between the employers and the men with regard to a legitimate day’s wages ? 
_A.—They had arbitration over the river at certain times, but they were beaten out of 
it; the bosses broke it again. They had no trouble with our boss ; they never asked 
him, nor did he ask them. 
j By Mr. Huaxss :— 
'. Q.—Is the Coopers’ International Union in existence? A.—No; it has gone up, 
there is nothing but the Knights of Labor now. 

By Mr. McLEan :— 
it Q.—Are the Knights of Labor a benefit to you? A.—Yes ; only for organized 
labor we would be worse off still. 
| By Mr. ArnmstrRone :— 


[ Q.—Is the doing away with piece work the only remedy you would suggest ? 
_A.—That would be the safest guide between bosses and men. 


hi 
* 


a" 
oy, 


CHARLES Simpkins, Laborer, called and sworn. 
" By Mr. Frerp :— 
4 Q.—What is your business? A.—I am a general laborer now. I did learn the 
_ carpentering trade first, but I had to leave that and do anything I could to earn a 
living. I now do general laboring work, and I have been so employed for about 
“twenty years. 
Q.—Was any question raised to you on account of your color, when you were in 
the carpentering trade? A.—Not to my knowledge. 

A—26 
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Q.—How long did you say you lived in Windsor? A.—About twenty years. — 
Ever since the close of the Civil War. 4 ; 

Q.—Had you been in the South before that? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What part of the South ? A.—South Carolina. 

Q.—And Uncle Sam set you free? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What do you earn as a day laborer ? A.—I average, I suppose, during the 
year, about $1.12} a day. 

Q.—You get pretty constant work? A.—I have this summer, better than I 
have for many summers before. I have worked all summer since April at the rate — 
of 124 cents an hour. 

Q.—How many hours a day do you work? A.—I am putting in nine now, and 
I only get nine shillings; when I put in ten hours I get ten shillings. 

Q.—Have you pretty constant work in the winter time ? A—No;Jam shut off | 
in the winter. I get eight or nine months in the year, according to the weather, and 
whether the season is early or late. From the 1st of April to the Ist of December 
is what we can depend on; work is going on a little later this season than usual, and 
J am working yet. 

Q.—What rent do you pay? A.—I am trying to build, and. avoid paying rent. 
Last winter I paid $7 a month rent. 

Q.—Are you able to save enough money to buy a house ? A—I have undertaken 
it, and I am trying to get through with if, 

Q.—What family have you? A.—Four children; I have had eight and have 
buried four. | 

Q—Are you more fortunate or less fortunate than other men who do work as 
general laborers. A.—I could not say whether Iam more or less so. I have been 
fortunate enough to get work whenever there has been any to be had. 

Q.—Does a man who is industrious and steady get about all he wants to do? 
A—yYes; in the summer time, when the work is to be done, I can get work 
whenever anybody else can—that is, laboring work, 

Q.—Have you any union? A.—I belong to the Knights of Labor. 

Q.—Do you fix any rates of wages for unskilled labor? A.—No; we have not 
got to that yet. 

Q.—You get what wages you can obtain? A.—The laborers in our societies 
have not been attending to that part of the business. 

Q.— What advantage have you in belonging to the Knights of Labor? A.—One 
advantage I have is that it has helped to keep me in employment. 

Q.—Do you think it gives you employment where you would not get it if you 
did not belong to the Knights of Labor? A.—Yes, | think so. , 

Q.—How does it do that? A.—The brotherhood aids-me to find work. I have 
been trying, and I am trying now in the assembly to get the time regulated the 
same as mechanics have got—that is, nine hours’ work and ten hours’ pay, but I 
do not know whether we will succeed or not. 

By Mr. McLran :— 

Q.—Would you rather work nine hours a day for nine hours’ pay than ten 
hours a day for ten hours’ pay? A.—It is the money I want. IfI can get ten hours’ 
pay for nine hours’ work I would prefer that, but if not I would prefer to put in ten 
hours ; for | want money. 

Q.—Would it be a benefit to you to work only nine hours? A.—IfI could get 
ten hours’ pay for that time I would make good use of the other hour. 

Q.—Of your four children, how many are going to school? Two are going to 
school and two are not old enough. 

By Mr, Wasi :— 

Q.—Do you consider a man working hard as a day laborer here is in as good a 
position as a day laborer on the other side? A.—As a day laborer I do not know 
but that lam. Laborers get a little more wages on the other side, I am informed, | 
but there are more of them. | 
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Frank Roupu, Cabinet-maker, Windsor, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—You work in Windsor? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How long have you lived here? A.—Four years last April. 

Q.—lIs there much cabinet work donein Windsor? A.—There is only one shop. 

Q.—Is it a large shop? A.—It employs eight men. 

Q.—You don’t manufacture on a large scale or do a regular manufacturing busi- 
ness ? A.—No; it all belongs to the same firm pretty much. 

' Q.—What wages are paid to cabinet-makers in Windsor? A.—As a rule, about 
— $10 a week. 
om .—Do you work by the day, or the week, or the hour? A.—We all work by 
the day, excepting one man. ) 
Q.—Do you have pretty constant work the year round? A.—Well, we do here. 
@.—You don’t lose much time ? A.—No, sir. : 
Q.—lIs your trade organized ? A.—I am really not posted on that; I have been 
trying to find out whether they were organized throughout the Dominion or not. 
Q.—Here in Windsor have you a cabinet-makers union? A.—No. 
cy Q.—Do you belong to the Knights of Labor ? A.—Some do and some do not. 
4 Q.—Those who belong to the Knights of Labor will work in the same shop with 
_ those who don’t? A.—They have so far ; last year we got them all into the union, 
excepting two men. | 
| Q.—Do many cabinet-makers own the houses in which they live? A.—I don’t 
_ know but one, and I think that even in that case it is his son who owns the place. 

Q.—How many hours a day do you work? A.—Ten hours. 

Q.—Sixty hours a week? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How frequently are you paid? A.—EHvery Saturday morning. 

Q.—Cash? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is the sanitary condition of the shop pretty good? A.—Well, it is not any 
of the best. 

Q.—In what respect is it defective? A.—Well, the shop in which I work has a 
barn on one side and closets on the other, and down under the building it is nothing 
but a quagmire, covered with water almost the year round. This last summer it was 
too dry, but we have had occasion once or twice to go under the shop to brace it up, 
and. we had to crawl in on planks. 

By Mr. Grsson :— 
Q.—Do you think that state of things would be deleterious to health ? A.—Yes., 
By Mr. Freep :— 
Ry Q.— What wages do cabinet-makers get in Detroit ? A.—I could not say; never 
worked in Detroit, though I have worked in other places in the States. 
— == Q.— What did you get in Michigan? A.—I worked there by the piece. 
4 2%,Q.—Did you get less or more than you get here? A.—A good deal less than 
- here. My work was not steady when I worked by the piece; I work by the day 
here. On the average, if I had good steady work I could make $2 a day, but I did 
_ not have work more than half the time ; that was about four years ago, and prices 


are not so good now. 
Q.—That was in Michigan? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


_. Q.—Have you much machinery in your place? A,—Yes, 
fs Q.—Is it properly protected ? A.—Not in all cases. 
Mi Q.—In what cases is it not protected? A.—The belting, for one thing; it is all 


done from overhead, and to any person unaccustomed to machinery it is very 
_ dangerous. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Have you had a visit from the factory inspector? A.—I never saw one yet. 
A—264 
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By Mr. MoLzan :— 
Q.—Are there many boys workingin the shop? A.—No ; they are all of age, 
excepting one. 
Q.—What do you mean by being of age. A.—Twenty-one years. 
By Mr. Heaxes :— : 
Q.—Do you consider that piece work is injurious to the working man? A.—Yes. 
Q.—That it reduces wages ? A.—Yes. 
Q.—And you have to work harder ? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. Wats :— 


Q.—Has any accident occurred from any machinery or belting being unprotected, 
or from the condition of the saws, or anything of that kind ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—In the establishment in which you are now working ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Many of them? A.—I have known of five, but they have not resulted 
seriously. One of the men now is off work with mangled fingers. 

Q.—Would that be the result of carelessness on the part of the man or the 
unprotected state of the machinery ? Was the man competent to work at the machi- 
nery ? A.—I must say candidly that it was a little carelessness on his part in not 
protecting the machines he was working on. 

().—But if the machine was properly protected do you think the accident would 
have occurred ? A.—It would on the work he was doing at that time. 

Q.—So you think there was part carelessness on his part? A.—There was, in 
not protecting the machine at the time. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—What machine was it? A.—The shaver. 

Q.—Do you know that that is the most dangerous machine in the business ? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—How could it be protected ? A.—By putting a hood over the head. 

Q.—Was it possible on that occasion ? A.—No ; not on that particular one. 

Q.—Generally speaking, is it possible, situated as you are, for the belts to run up 
instead of running down ? From what I understood you to say about the under- 
pinning of your building they could not put a line of shafting under? A.—They 
could not now, without some extra expense, but for any person who is building a 
shop it is a very easy thing to put the building up from four to five feet and have 
the belting below. . 

Q.—Have there been any accidents from saws ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Are there guards on the backs of the saws ? A.—No; there are not; last 
week there was a man got knocked over by the saw, and there had been four cases 
of that same thing done in that shop this summer. 

Q.—Have you known, during your experience, of men being disabled for life by 
accidents of that kind, a piece flying from a saw? A.—No; notin my own knowledge. 

Q.—You have known them to be seriously wounded ? A.—Yes ; I have known 
then to be hurt pretty badly. 


Ricuarp D. WALKER, Laborer, Windsor, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—What is your business? A.—I am a laborer, and have been a night watch- 
man. 

Q.—For a factory ? A.—No; for a steamboat plying between Windsor and 
Detroit, the steamer ‘“ Victoria.” 

Q.—Are many men employed as watchmen on the boats? A.—The company 
have about five watchmen during the summer months, one watchman on each boat; 
the company have five boats. 
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_ Q.—Is there a watchmen on board each boat while it is laid up ? A.—Yes; he 
goes on at six o’clock in the evening, and goes off at seven in the morning. 

Q.—What pay do these men get? A.—They get $1.25 a night. 

Q.—How long does work last ? A—Two watchmen are kept on all winter and 
kept constantly going all the year round. On the “ Victoria” I had constant work the 
year round, 

Q.—I believe you are not doing night work just now? A—No; I amkeeping a 
grocery. It is very wearing work on the steamer, and for that reason I was unable 
to do it any longer. 
| Q.—Do you make the grocery business successful ? I cannot say ; I have not 
been long enought in it. 

Q.—Can you save any money on $1.25 a day ? A—It is pretty close work. 
Q.—Have you any family ? A.—There ave only my wife and I. Sheis a very 
_ economical woman, but a man at that class of work has to eat three meals a day, and 
_ something through the night. 

. Q.—Could you save enough money to start the grocery business ? A.—I did 
not make it by working for the ferry company. My wife helped me a little in the 
matter. 

Q.—Did you ever do any laboring work about the city ? A.—yYes. 

Q.—Did you get pretty good pay for that? A.—Notvery much. It is not 
very easy work to get employment in this town. 

Q.—You have heard the testimony of the last witness ? A.—Yes; but he was 
speaking of a later date. 

Q.—Do you approve of all he said? A—Yes. I may say in regard to the 
_ work on the steamer that the watchmen have too long hours. 

Q.—How many hours do they work ? A.—A watchman goes on at seven o’clock 
_ in the evening every other night, and he leaves at six o’clock in the morning; and 
_ the other evening he goes on at twelve o’clock. Some of the other men on the railway 
ferry have to come on at five o’clock at night, and stay till seven in the morning. 
They are found with constant work, but they are hardly able to stand it. 

_ Q.— Cannot they take a nap during these hours ? A.—Occasionally they drop 
off to sleep during the winter. 


JAMES WREN, Tailor, Windsor, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—What is your business? A.—I am a journeyman tailor. 

Q.—Custom work? A. Yes. | 

Q.—Are many tailors employed here? A.—About twenty-five. 

Q.—What would be the average wages received by journeymen tailors in 
Windsor? A.—T'wenty-five cents per hour. 
hy Q.—Is that universal, or is it only paid to some? A.—It is paid to all journey- 
men tailors throughout the city. 
% Q.—How does that compare with prices paid in Detroit? A.—Detroit is a good 
deal higher. 

. Q.—How much? A.—One-third higher. 
¢ Q.—Then they get twenty-six and two-thirds cents per hour? A.—In some 
_ shops; they have not a regular price in all shops. 
Q.—Do you get pretty constant work ? A.—About six months in the year. 
@.—And the other six months is broken time? A.—Yes. 
_ @ —How much could a man earn in the course of a year who is industrious and 
_ works as much as he can? A.—The average would be about $9 a week. 
a Q.—You find it pretty hard to maintain a family on that, don’t you? A.—Well, 
I don’t know ; I have not got any. 

| Q.—Do you try to work as constantly as those who have? A.—Yes. 
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Q.—Is there any clothing made in Windsor that quietly slips across the river to 
the other side? A.—Yes. : 

Q.—That ought to make business pretty good in Windsor? A.—Yes; thatis the 
only thing that keeps us alive here. 

Q.—Does any clothing come from Detroit to this side in the same way? A.— 
Well, in ladies’ wear I expect there is. 

Q.—And how about ready-made clothing? A.—It is cheaper in Detroit than in 
Windsor. 
—And custom clothing is cheaper here? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Have you a tailors’ union? A—Most of us belong to the Knights of Labor. 
Q.—How many hours do you work? A.—From ten to sixteen. 
Q.—Pretty long hours? A.—Yes. 
Q.—That is when you are busy? A.—Yes. 
Q. 
Q. 
Q. 
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—At other times you don’t get ten hours? A.—Sometimes we don’t get two. 
—Is it possible to make any amendment in those hours? A.—I believe not. 
—In the busy season the work must be done? A.—Yes. 


By the CHATRMAN :— 
Q.—About holiday time you have to work very hard? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—The journeymen themselves would not like other men to come in and 
shorten those hours when they are busy? A.—Well, in that case they would have 
nothing to do in the slack times. 

Q.—Do many tailors own the houses in which they live in Windsor? A.—Yeés; 
quite a few. 

Q.—Have they managed to save some money? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. ArmstRone :— 


—Have you lived as a journeyman in other places besides Windsor? A.—Yes. 
—In Canada? A.—In the United States and Canada both. 

Q.—Are there many young women work in the tailoring here in Windsor? 
A.—Yes ; about fifteen. 

Q.—They work principally on pants and vests? A.—Yes. 

Q.—By the piece or by the week? A.—They work by the piece. 

Q.—How much would a young woman get for making a vest of tweed, say? 
A.—One dollar to $1.25, according to the kind of work. 


Q. 
Q. 


Q.—What kind of a vest would that be? A.—Fine tweed and cloth are just — 


about the same price. 

Q.—Will she make a vest a day? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And a tweed pair of pants? A.—$1.25. 

Q.—What is the difference between prices in the same work in Windsor and 
Detroit? A.—I think workmen in Windsor at the tailoring get as good pay as in 
Detroit. 

Q.—<Are you troubled with the apprentice question? A.—We have only had 
three boys in six years. 

Q.—Does your order believe in indenturing apprentices in all trades? A.—No; 
they do not. 

Q.—I mean the Order of the Knights of Labor? A.—I do not know whether 
they do. 

a Q.—Have you had any labor troubles in the tailoring business in Windsor? 
No. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—How many hours a day have the girls to work? A.—Well, those working 
by the day work about nine hours. 


a 
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By Mr. FREED :— 
Q.—They mostly take the work to their homes? A.—No; practically all the 
work is done on the premises. 

By Mr. McLean :— | 
Q.—When girls do piece work on vests and pants how long do they work in the 
shop? A.—They generally go to work about 8 o’clock in the morning and, on 
_ piece work, remain until 8 in the evening. 
Q.—Do they take work home, then, too? A.—No. 

By Mr. ArMstTRone :— 
Q.—How is the sanitary condition of the shops? A.—Pretty good. 

By Mr. Wats :— . 
Q.—Where there are men and women employed in the same establishments, 


have they separate water-closets and all that sort of thing? A.—Well, in some of 
our workshops we have not got any water closets. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—None at all? A.—No. 

By Mr. WaLsH :— 
{ Q—Are there any establishments employing both ladies and gentlemen in which 
- there are separate closets? A—There is only one. 
q Q.—How many establishments of that kind are there in the city employing 
» male and female labor? A.—Five. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


| Q.—What is the largest number of hands they employ in any one shop at one 
' time? A.—At different times they may have ten or twelve in the one shop. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— * 
Q.—Do you ever hear the hands complain for the want of those conveniences ? 
 A—Yes. 


eS 


FRANKLIN THORNTON, Stone-cutter, Windsor, called and sworn. 
By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 


} Q.—You are a stone-cutter by trade? A.—Yes; I have worked for over forty 
_ years at the trade. 
Q.—How long have you worked at the trade in Windsor? A.—The first work 
_ I did here was on the custom house, about ten years ago. 
| Q.—Are there many stone-cutters in Windsor? A.—Not for buildings. There 
are a few marble shops here, and they generally do building work too. 
Q—Do any of them do stone-mason’s work also? A.—Yes. 
-- Q.-In the stone-cutting trade what stone is most used, Ohio or Credit Valley, 
_ or Pelee Island? A.—Ohio stone. 
} Q.—Do the stone-cutiers prefer Ohio stone to cut? A.—I think they fo. athe 
stone used here is principally brought from Detroit, and is generally Ohio or Cleve- 
land stone. 
} Q.—Have you worked in Canada, outside of Windsor? A.—I have worked in 
- Detroit at the trade. 
—- Q—Is there much Credit Valley stone coming in here for use? A.—Not here. 
- [have worked in all the shops here, and I never knew any of it to come in here. It 
is generally Cleveland stone we use. 
4 Q.—Are you paid by the week? A.—I work by the day, principally, and I do 
a great deal of piece work. 
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Q.—How much per. day do stone-cutters receive? A.—The stone-cutting 
business in this place is as vacillating and uncertain as anything you can strike 
upon. No one establishment can make a living out of it. At the marble works 
they cannot make a living at the marble business, and so they mix the other with 
it, and that keeps up a continual warfare. Builders think that marble-cutters should 
not travel outside of the marble business, and the scale of prices is regulated by 
Detroit. 

Q.—Are stone-cutters receiving Detroit wages? A.—They are receiving just 
the same. mK 

Q.—How much is that? A.—For a stone-cutter the highest wage is $3.50 a 
day; next highest is $3.00. Here let me say that business comes on with a rush. 
The masters have got to have men a certain length of time, and they pay high 
wages, because high wages are paid in the trade in Detroit. 

Q.—Are stone-cutters organized by themselves as a body in this city? A.— 
They are not. A great many belong to the Stone-cutters’ Union on the other side, 
but they live here. With masons it isthe same. A great many of the stonecutters 
are good masons. 

Q.—The stone-cutter in Windsor also works as a marble worker and a stone- 
mason? A.—Yes, they work at the three branches. 


By Mr. Wasa :— 


Q.—Is there any difference in the wages of a man working as a stone-mason 
and cutting stone, and are the wages of a stone-mason the same as a stone-cutter ? 
A.—They are not so high. 

Q.—When you go to work at stone-m asoning you work for less than if you were 
stone-cutting? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is it a general thing for stone-cutters to work at mason’s work? A.—Not 
asa general thing. Stone-cutters’ and brick-layers’ wages run about the same; they 
are the highest-paid mechanics in the building trade. They command higher wages 
than any other artisans in that trade. 

Q.—Do brick-layers get more than stone-masons in Windsor, asa rule? A.—Yes, 

Q.—Do brick-layers get more than stone-masons in Detroit ? A.—They do. 

Q.—Do they, as a general rule, in the United States? A—vYes. I have been 
acquainted with the trade in the leading cities of the United States for many years, 
I served my time in Pittsburg. 

Q.—In the building trade, do masons do plastering? A.—Not as a general rule. 

Q.—Do bricklayers? A.—Not as a general rule. 

Q.—Do they work at it at all? A—A few work at it, but not as a general rule. 
There is a class of mechanics who exclusively work at plastering here. 

Q.— But would they have any objection to stone-masons or brick-layers working 
at it, if they were competent? A.—TI think not. 

Q.—You have some slated buildings here? A.—Yes. | 

Q.—Have you slaters here as a separate trade, or what kind of workmen do 
slating? A.—They bring in artisans from abroad. I think there is not a slater in 
this place; I do not know of any. 

Q.—So that slating is part of the mason’s trade with you. No; I never so 
understood it. It is only within a few years that we have had a slated roof in 
the place. 

Q.— With respect to the finishing of buildings—cornices and centre decorations— 
have you plasterers to do the work and make the moulds? A—No ; we have not. 
There is no regular establishment, but a few individuals do that kind of thing. I 
was on a building yesterday, where they were putting up a cornice and centre-piece 
which they brought from Detroit. 

Q.—Do they put the centre-pieces up in blocks, or do they run them into a mould? 
The centre-pieces are made in moulds and are afterwards put up. 

Q.—Do you know of any establishment in Canada which makes centre-pieces or 
any of these decorations? A.—No. There is no establishment in Windsor. They 
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charge for a centre-piece put up here $4.50. You can buy them in Detroit, ready 
_ to put up, for $1.00 each, and then there is a trifle to be added for the material used in 
_ putting them up. I notice that a man who put up four the other day charged $18.00. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 


, Q.—How long does it take a man to put up a centre-piece? A.—It will take a 
man, with his scaffolding all ready, about thirty minutes. 

y Q.—The centre-piece costs $1.00 and the man charges $3.00 for putting it up, 
_ although it only occupies him thirty minutes, and fifty cents additional? A—There 
is the cost of a little material to come out. 


By Mr. Grsson :— 


2. Q.—Thirty minutes does not represent all the time occupied? A.—No; I mean 
it will take thirty minutes after the scaffold is put up. 


By Mr. Watsu :— 


4 Q.—Where do you get slates, when they are put on roofs here? Do they come 
_ from the United States, or are they obtained in Canada? A.—I do not know whether 
_ they come from the United States or not. 
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Winpsor, December 8th, 1887. 
JERRY Buckuey, Detroit, called and sworn. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


4 Q.—What is your occupation? A.—I am President of the Seamen’s Union, and 
_ have been a sailor for eleven years previous to this. 


By Mr. Heaxss :— 


4 .—Please, in your own way, tell us what disadvantages the seamen are under on 
the lakes and what remedies you propose? A.—In the first place, vessels do not 
_ carry crew enough to enable them to do the work required. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


, Q.—You are on the American side, but I understand your remarks apply to 
_ both sides. When they do not, just please tell us when they apply to the one or to 
_ the other? A.—I will tell you in regard to both of them. In the first place they 
_ do not carry crew enough to handle them, and in the second place they do not have 
places fit for men to sleep in. They generally sleep down below the forecastle, and 
_ the clothes are put in in the spring and never taken out during the season; they are 
left all winter, and not one in ten is washed in spring. They load the vessels to the 
_ top and put in all they can get in them. 

By Mr. Hraxkzs :— 


\ 


@ Q.—Have you any laws in the United States about the protection of vessels in 
_ the way of loading them? A.—No, sir. The Seamen’s Union has spent thousands 
of dollars in Washington trying to get a law. There is a law but it is not in force. 
—  Q.—When was it passed ? It was passed a good many years ago. 

Q.—You say it is not enforced? A.—No, sir; it is not. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Is it enforced on Canadian vessels ? A.—No; not on any vessels. 
‘ Q.—You are speaking of deck loads? A.—Yes ; they carry deck loads, as much 
_as they can pile on to them, on both sides. 


By Mr. HeaKkes :— 


Q.—The Seamen’s Union is an international body, is it not? A.—Yes. 
~Q—You have headquarters in Chicago, with branches throughout Canada and 
the United States? A.—Yes. 
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Q.—You ship as frequently on Canadian vessels as on American bottoms ? 
A.—Yes, sir. In the summer time there is quite a few Canadian vessels trading 
between Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee and Toledo. 

Q.—And a man may ship from here to Buffalo on an American and come back 
on a Canadian vessel? A.—Yes ; often that is the case. 

: Q.—Sometimes you ship down from here to Kingston on a Canadian vessel and 
come back on an American ? 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—By American law, what part of the seamen must be American? A.—The 
American law claims that two-thirds of the seamen should be American citizens, and 
all the officers, but they do not enforce that. It is a by-gone thing, and often they 
are all foreigners. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q.—Is there such a thing as hull inspection on sailing vessels ? A.—Yes, sir ; 
they inspect the hulls every season. 

Q.—Is there a law in Canada compelling the inspection of hulls in sailing 
vessels ? A.—I believe there is. 

Q.—Do you know if it is carried out? A.—I think it is; I am not positive. It 
must be carried out, because a vessel which does not weight up cannot carry grain. 

Q.—Are the officers, such as the captains and mates, obliged to pass an exami- 
nation? A.—They are in Canada, but not in the United States. 

Q.—How far does the examination for a certificate go? Is it a certificate of 
competency ? A.—No, sir; it should be a certificate of competency, but it is not 
in all cases ; influence has a great deal to do on both sides; it goes a great deal further 
on both sides than competency. 

Q.—And men incompetent to handle a vessel frequently get certificates through 
favor. A.—Yes, through favors. a 

Q.—What sort of an examination do they put them through in Canada? 
A.—Well, sir, I do not know. 

Q.—Is there any law limiting or guiding the way of loading sailing vessels ? 
A.—No, sir; that is, if there is, it is not carried out. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—You say that vessels are loaded as if there were no law? A.—Yes; just as 
they like. 
By Mr. Heaxss :-— 


Q.—As much as they can pile on? A.—Yes. For instance if her tonnage © 


registers 275 they frequently put 650 to 700 tons in her. That is, a full sized canal 
vessel registering 275 to 350 they put that amount in her. 

Q.—Taking an ordinary sailing vessel, carrying grain and coal—how much free 
room should she have? A.—For instance, a vessel carrying 20,000 should have a 
carrying capacity of water for 150 tons. Very often a vessel founders by being over- 
loaded, and they should have a carrying capacity above the average to carry this 
much above their register. In the fall of the year the vessels ice up a great deal, 
and it does not take much ice to make 100 tons. I have come down the river on a 
vessel with the covering board away under water. 

Q.—Is it a frequent occurrence to load a vessel so heavy that her deck is just 
above the water? A.—Yes ; itis done every day. 


By the CHArRMAN :— 
Q.—You are talking of vessels on the lakes ? A.—Yes. 
By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q.—Vessels sailing Lakes Michigan, Huron, Erie and Ontario? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Now, if a vessel was properly loaded, say that she had space in her hold of 


_ the capacity you mention for water, what would be the difference in the risk of that 
_ vessel and one loaded so that her deck was almost flush with the water ? A.—There 
would be considerable difference, because a vessel which was not fully loaded would 
_be so much lighter in the water, it would be just the same as loading a man. Ifyou 
~ put 100 lbs. upon a man and that is all he can carry and then you put 50 lbs. more and 
you make him carry it, he cannot go far, and if he has a rough road to travel 
he cannot go at all. 

My Q.—Do you know what proportion of the vessels which are wrecked are over- 
loaded ? A—The—————_which was wrecked at White Fish Point, Lake Supe- 
“rior, in a squall was overloaded ; the —————— which was wrecked this fall was 
Vover-loaded ; the City of —————— was also over-loaded. . 


~  —Q.—Can you mention any Canadian vessels? A.—That Canadian vessel wrecked 
_ up on the Straits was overloaded, the ———— I mean. 
yl —Do you know anything about the ————— which foundered two miles out 


of Port Dalhousie? A.—No; I could not speak as to her. 
Q.—And you could not speak as to the crew which was on board of her? AY 
No; 1 never heard anything about her in particular, only that she was lost, and I 
saw that in the newspapers. 
4 Q.—What would you consider the proper crew for a vessel to have a sufficient 
number for all purposes ? 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 
| Q.—They are generally masted schooners, are they not? A.—They are gene- 
rally canal schooners, registering from 300 to 350, and they should have four men—an 
_ ordinary seaman and two mates, and the captain and cook. Those four men should 
_ be competent seamen. 
7 By Mr. Freep :— 
Q.—Are all men who ship as sailors competent seamen? A.—No, sir; they are 


not. 
st Q.—They take a great many green hands? A.—Yes, frequently ; they will not 
' pay the salaries to get sailors, and the sailors will not go on the vessels in the fall, 
so they ship anybody they can get for deck hands—farmers, for instance, or anybody 
_ who will go and take the job. 

: By the CHAIRMAN :— 

a Q.—Take one of those large three-masted schooners, and what should be the 
crew? A.—Those that carry a register of 700 to 800 tons should have at least eight 
_ or nine men before the mast, but none of them do it. The men they carry cannot 
handle them in really bad weather; if they are caught out in a gale of wind they 


By Mr. Heakes :— 
o Q.-—Do vessels frequently leave port under-manned? A.—Yes ; often. 
a Q.—Is it the practice? A.—Itis done quite frequently. A vessel gets loaded 
and if aman leaves them they will not wait a minute to get one. If the tug is 
alongside they will go right out a man short. It is done frequently, every day 
almost, in the summer time. They do not do it so much in the fall, because they 
- cannot get along very well without them then; they carry too short a crew even as 
it is in the summer. | 
‘ Q.—Are vessels lost from having defective gear? A.—Very often ; old canvas 
and bad halyards. 5, 
A Q.—Is there law or custom compelling the inspection of the gear of a vessel ? 
A.—Npo, sir. 
~ Q-—Do you think the gear should be inspected with the hull? A.—I think it 
should. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—When the hull is inspected is not the gear inspected as part of it? A.—Yes 
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it is; the gear is the principal part, but they do not inspect the canvas or the gear ; 
just the hull, and nothing else. 


By Mr. Hraxss :— 


Q.—How long will an ordinary Manilla rope last on a vessel? A.—When there 
is a good deal of chafing it would not last more than a season, such as the halyards, 
for instance. Sometimes they splice them and keep them patched, and by using 
the new end above and the old end down below they sometimes use them for two 
seasons. | 

Q.—Do yeu know of any vessels being lost from incompetency by taking a trick 
at the wheel? A.—Yes it is often the case that an incompetent man would be at the 
wheel, the vessel gibes and the boom is carried away, or sometimes the canvas; a 
vessel often founders in that way. 

Q.—Do owners of vessels put green hands at the wheel? A.—They have a man 
in Cleveland called Rumsey, who ships men for vessel owners, and sometimes he ships 
a whole crowd of men and puts them on board. They have gone out on vessels when 
there was nobody could steer her but the captain and mate. This frequently occurred 
with large vessels going out of Cleveland. | 

Q.—Should not all men who ship as sailors be able to steer a vessel by the 
compass? A.—Yes, sir. 

Q.—Can they do it? A.—AII sailors can, but not all can who are employed on 
vessels. 

Q.—Are many men shipped on the lakes who cannot steer by the compass? A. 
—Yes ; about one-third—that is on sailing vessels. There are two-thirds of them on 
steamboats and barges that could not steer by compass. 

Q.—Do not steamboats ship pilots in addition—don’t they always carry them ? 
A —No; only on narrow passages, such as steamboats coming down through the 
Lime Kiln Crossings, but as a general thing they are all acquainted with the naviga- - 
tion through the rivers. 

Q.—Do ordinary deck hands take the wheel on steamboats and barges? A.— 
They do on barges—the crews they ship are supposed to take the wheel, but lots of’. 
them do not know anything about it; about two-thirds of the men on barges do not 
know enough about sailing to steer. 


By Mr. Frurp :— 


Q.—Is not the navigation of Georgian Bay very dangerous? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do incompetent men take the wheel on vessels in Georgian Bay? A.—I 
have not been up there much, but of the class of men who sail up there, as a general - 
rule, about one-half of them are pretty fair seamen. 


By Mr. Hraxess :— 


Q.—Could you suggest to us some remedy to prevent the shipping of green hands ? 
A.—Well, sir, I do not know of any remedy to prevent the shipping of green hands, 
any more than if it was made the law for a vessel to carry so many competent men 
and to put a heavy fine on vessels that did not carry such men. 

Q.—Would it not be necessary to have some form of certificate for competent 
sailors? A.—Well, it would be necessary. ) 

Q.—That is what I mean. If a vessel had to carry so many competent men 
according to her size, it would be necessary for these men to produce a certificate at — 
every port they cleared from? A.—Yes, sir. : 

Q.—Would that meet the requirements? A.—Yes, 


By the CHainMAN :— 


Q.—If a man navigated for a certain time, would you consider him competent ? — 
A.—No ; not in all cases. Some men are thick-headed and cannot learn. 
Q.—Would you fix any time by which a man could qualify? A.—Well, if a man 


was a sailor 


Q.—I am speaking of an average man; I want to know if you could fix a time 
such that ifa man had sailed for that time he would be a competent man in your 
view? A.—Well, any kind of aman would be competent in three or four seasons. 
‘ By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Could you overcome the difficulty by forming a close union of competent 
“men and refusing to ship on vessels under-manned? A.—We could not overcome it, 
unless the Government would help us and sustain us in it. 

_ Q—If you once sign with a vessel and you found before leaving port that she 
was under-manned, could you be punished for deserting her? A.—Well, Ido not 
think they would punish a man for doing it, but they have done this—vessels are 

oaded at Escanaba to the very top with iron ore; they have got the officers and. 
they have obliged them to do it through the influence of money and by bribing the 
officers in those places. The same thing has been done in L’Ance. 


By Mr. Watsu :— 
Q.—Do you know that to have been done of your own knowledge? A.—Yes;I do. 
4 By Mr. Freep :— | 
-_ Q—Did you ever know that of any Canadian vessels? A.—No ; they never go to 


; 


Escanaba for iron ore. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 


_  Q.—Have you seen any Canadian vessels on which sailors were obliged to go, 
even when they were overloaded? A.—Not that I know of. 


ve 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 


:. -Q—Has the Seamen’s Union ever to your knowledge made an attempt to prevent 
the shipping of green hands? A.—Yes ; we have. 
Q.—You have done what you could to remedy the evil ? 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Is that in the United States? A.—Yes ; down at Washington. Mr. Powers. 
was down there three different winters trying to get a law passed to prevent the 
“shipping of incompetent men and prevent the overloading of vessels, and also about 
the sleeping accommodation in forecastles. 


By Mr. Heaxss :— 


Q.—Mr. Powers is president of the Chicago union? A.—Yes. 
Q.—And he thought that a law should be passed to prevent the overloading of 
sailing vessels and steamboats? A.—Yes. 

Q..—That competent seamen should be protected by certificates against green. 
ands, that each vessel should carry so many competent seamen to her tonnage, and 
hat the gear and sails should be inspected with the hulls? A—yYes. 

Q.—Are there any other points you could give us? A.—I do not know of any 
particularly, except with regard to the forecastles. 

 Q.—That they are not kept in a clean condition? A.—They are not kept in any 
condition at all. The decks leak and often the water runs downas freely as it would 
any place. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


q How about the food the sailors get? A.—The food, as a general thing, is good. 
‘We cannot say anything against that. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


—  Q—With regard to those vessels which were lost, was it said they were over- 
Masted—that the masts were too high? A.—No; none were wrecked from being too 
lofty, that I know of. 

_ Q.—TIs there any talk about vessels being overmasted? A.—What makes these 
vessels cranky as a general thing and makes them roll over, is they take a big load. 


a 
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of lumber and pile on too much, and if the vessel is cranky and gets struck by a 
squall, the cargo being top heavy, this rolls her over. They often put on a vessel which 
would carry 200,000 teet of lumber in the hold about 150,000 on the deck, and that 
makes a pile eight or nine feet above the deck. 

Q.—Do they come through the lakes with such a deck load as that? A.—Yes, 
and sometimes eight, or ten, or twelve, or fifteen feet on the deck. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Are vessels ever lost in consequence of the cargo not being properly stowed. 
away, so that it shifts? A.—Well, there is no chance for a cargo shifting inside, 
with iron ore, which will not shift; when it is grain and ore they pile them so full 
that there is no chance for shifting. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q.—What provision is made on board sailing vessels to save life? A.—There is 
nothing but the yawl boat. 

Q.—And if it is washed away there are no life-preservers ? A.—No, sir. 

Q.—Is that a proper state of affairs? A.—No, there should be life-preservers 
for every man on the vessel, but I never saw one on board a sailing vessel in my life. 

Q.—Do you know anything of the steamer ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—When was she lost? A.—This fall, on Lake Michigan. | 

Q.—Did you ever hear what kind of life-preservers she had? A.—The papers 
said they were very poor, and that she had 150 tons more cargo in her than she ever 
had before. 

Q.—Did you ever hear that her life-preservers instead of being made of cork 
‘were simply made of weeds and sawdust covered with canvas? A.—Yes ; I have 
heard that, and it was stated in the papers. 

Q.—Is that a usual occurrence, do you think? A.—It may be; I do not know, 
but it has never leaked out before. 

Q,—Do you think that if the law respecting steamboats and their supplies. were 
properly administered they would be able to carry such life-preservers ? A.—No, sir. 

Q.—Do you think the law is properly administered ? A.—WNo, sir; it is not. 

Q.—Do you think of any other points which you would like to mention? 
A.—Nothing more than this, that Canadian vessels going up on the lake shore loading 
square timber work their men for eighteen and sometimes twenty hours loading this 
timber and standing in the water. Then they have to get away, and sometimes they 
are caught in the night on a lee shore, and the men are often kept out forty-eight to 
fifty hours. 

Q.—Without achange of watch? A.—Yes; they work from daylight to dark 
in summer, and this is eighteen or twenty hours. 

Q.—On sailing vessels, would it not be necessary to change the watch frequently ? 
A.—Well, the men should get watch and watch. Ona sailing vessel a man works 
twelve hoursa day if he gets watch and watch immediately, but they never get it. 


Q.—Don’t they carry sufficient men to change the watch every four hours ? 
A.—We do in fine weather but not in bad weather. They could carry men enough, 
but they don’t, and the men are kept up sometimes forty-eight to fifty hours in bad 
weather without any rest. | 

Q.—How many men would it require to handle one of these three-masted schooners 
in awind? A.—Three men and the officers would handle her. 

Q.—That would be sufficient? -A—Yes; three men, the mate, captain and 
second mate. 

Q.—Would not they require nine competent seamen and four officers to handle 
them? A.—No; six competent seamen—three officers. ( 

Q.—You would change the watch every four hours and then go on again? 
A.—The captain, as a general thing, is only an ornament, anyway. He does not do_ 
anything. 
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By Mr, Freep :— 


‘. Q.—You spoke of the bad condition of the forecastle awhile ago? A—Yes. 
Q.—Do vermin get into them? A.—I do not think vermin could live there. 


[> By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q.—Is there any ventilation in the forecastles ? A.—Nothing but the scuttle, 

i _ two feet square, where the men get down. 

be Q.—No port holes? A.—No ventilation of any description, except the scuttle 
and the space for the stovepipe. 

| Q.—Have you ever known the men called to go up on the decks to sleep? 

_ A.—Yes; they do so in summer; the men cannot sleep there at all, -They would be 

i suffocated. 

Mi Q.—Is the inspection of boilers any better than of hulls? A.—That is some- 

B bing I do not know anything about. In the United States they inspect the boilers 

_ every spring. 


ers 


h Tuomas MULHALL, Seaman, Detroit, called and sworn. 

y By Mr. Heaxess :— 

4 Q.—How long have you been a sailor on the lakes? A.—Thirty-eight years 

Ne Be. 

Q.—You have had a good deal of experience of'the kind of vessels that sail the 
lakes and the way they are handled? A.—Yes. 

4 Q.—Will you tell us any grievances you have to complain of ? A.—Well, there 

| is one grievance of late years. In former years they were all competent captains 
_ and mates of vessels; [ lived in Kingston nearly twenty years and some of the oldest 

i Captuins are very competent, but of late years, although we ‘have grand exceptions, 

_ they have been replaced by younger men and cheaper men. 

u Q.—Do you think it pays to hire an incompetent captain on a small salary 

_ rather than a good officer ata good salary ? A.—I am confident it does not. 
Q.—Don’t you think that an incompetent captain or officer of any kind would 
_ allow a vessel to depreciate? A.—I know of incompetent men who have taken 
_ charge of vessels, and I have been “nurse” myself for over five or six; they hold 
: the position on account of running the vessel cheap, but they let the gear rot out in 
the first place and let the vessel run down, and when that happens, the next thing is 
- that she goes to pieces. 

b Q.—Don’t you think a good many officers on vessels, in order to keep their posi- 
_ tions, try to save as much that way as possible; wouldn’ t they starve avessel? A. 
 —tI have know that to be the fact at least ten times. 

4 Q.—No competent man would stand at the expense in order to keep his vessel in 
trim? A,—No. sir; you always know a good, competent man by his vessel; his 
_ vessel is always clean’and trim. 

Q.—Can you suggest anything to us in the way of a Se eady ? A.—Some years 
ago I was in Canada when the new law came out, and I saw the young men who 
Tere. for captains, and though the examiners or inspectors, Mr. Harbottle, Mr. 
~ McLaren and Captain Taylor, were pretty strict men, I know there were young men 
_who passed who were not fit for the position. I know the inspectors personally, but 
I know that some of the men got certificates who I know were not competent. I 
Be ened to be there when the first inspection was made, four years ago. 


By Mr. Wasi :— 
Q.—You consider that all these three men were competent to judge and examine ? 
A.—I do, sir; I speak for the whole three of them. 
By Mr. Heaxzs :— 
Q.—Do you know what the examination consisted of? A.—No, I do not; I 
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haven’t been on a Canadian vessel for a great many years, though I was when I first 
came out. 

(.—Do you know if they examined the men in seamanship and navigation? A. 
—I don’t know, but I don’t believe they do. 

Q.—I think they just examine them for color-blindness? A.—Yes; and for being 
pilots on the lake and otherwise. 

Q.—Now, in view of your statement that you have confidence in the Board of 
Examiners, do you think the examination itself is a proper one? A.—Well, that is. 
a question I could not answer, because I do not know what it is. 3 


By Mr. Wats :— 


Q.—Were you ever on any foreign voyage outside the lakes? A.—Yes; for 
years and years; I began my career on the lakes and was off the lakes for six or 
seven years afterwards. I have been in China, Australia, France and on the Medi- 
terranean and Black Seas. 

Q.—In your experience, is it as dangerous on these lakes as when you were on 
foreign voyages? A.—Fifty per cent. worse. 

(.—You consider that under all the circumstances a man should be as thorough- 
bred a sailor to take charge on the lakes as he should be on a foreign voyage? A. 
—More so. I have been very nearly two years on one trip, and it was mere play to 
us compared with the lakes. 

Q.—And these short voyages around shore are always the most dangerous? A. 
—Yes; and another thing, on a short voyage they will work you almost to death if 
you are in at port, and perhaps they will get under weigh after sixteen or seventeen 
hours, and sometimes twenty hours—they will get under weigh at night, and I have 
often been a mate on such vessels, and I would find every man asleep after such 
hours. 

Q.—And you could not blame them? A.—No; I have had to move around 
myself, so that I would not go to sleep. JI have been in the timber trade for a, 
number of years. 

Q.—That work you speak of was stowing cargo? A.—Yes ; loading timber. 


Q.—You think that lake navigation, under all circumstances, is more dangerous. 
than foreign, and that men require, if anything, to be more competent seamen than 
for foreign voyages? A—I do. It is only a pleasure to go on a southern voyage. 
I have often been on ships on such voyages, when we would hardly know when it 
was our watch to go below; we would sleep on deck, and be too lazy to go below to 
sleep. 


Q.—There is another thing: If anything was wrong on board of your vessel, — 


so that you wanted to make repairs, or anything of that kind, on a short voyage 
here, you had less time to do it in than if anything went wrong on a foreign 
voyage? A.—Certainly. | 

Q.—You found it more difficult if anything gave out suddenly to renovate it 
here then on a foreign voyage. A.—Yes. 

Q.—So under all circumstances navigation and everything connected with sail- 
ing is more difficult here than on a foreign voyage?, A.—Yes ; and even here on the 
lakes it is only once in a while that we will have two men able to do anything if 
anything does give out. We may have a couple of men, and sometimes only one 
man able to do it. 

Q.—Are men, asarule, as able to handle themselves with regard to splicing sails 
and matters of that kind as on a foreign voyage? A.—Yes; our sailors are. We: 
have both in Kingston and Toronto a union, and when a man has joined three of 
the oldest heads like myself will examine him to know if he is competent before we 
take him in. 

Q.—Why is not that rule carried out here? A.—It is carried out it St. 
Catharines, Kingston and Toronto. 

Q.—It is not carried out here? A.—No; in the small ports itis not carried out. 


By Mr. McLean :— 
How is itin Detroit? A.—Yes, we carry itout in Detroit. There are only 


Q. 


a few vessels on the lower lakes under the union; more of them are running wild ; 
_ they will ship anything they can get. 


By Mr. Hraxss :— 
Q.—Are sailors paid by the trip or by the month ? A.—By the day. 
Q.—ls it the practice to discharge sailors when they reach port? A.—On the 


: United States side you only sign articles to a port. 


Q.—And as soon as she is laid up you are clear? A—As soon as she arrives, 


_ and the decks are clear, they call you aft, and give you your money; they only sign 


_ from one port to another, but if you are going the Lake Superior way you have to 


_ sign to come back. 


By Mr. WausH :— ze 
Q.—How is the men’s food? A.—As a general thing, we never complain much 


_ of the food, though sometimes I believe they leave port short of grub. 


{ 


| 
1 


Q.—You consider that what the other witness stated with regard to bedding and 


_ the bad ventilation in the fovecastle is true; you endorse all he said ? A.— Yes pal do: 


and I would suggest another thing. Years ago, when I came on the lakes first, though 


the vessels were smaller their forecastles were larger than they are on the larger 
id 
vessels now, and they were kept cleaner. 


By the CaarrMaAn:— _ 
Q.—Instead of growing larger they are growing smaller? A.—The vessels are 


- growing larger ; they can carry more cargo but they are getting smaller for our 
places. I used to sail a good deal from the State of Maine and in the winters I used 
_ to go down to New Orleans or to England or Havre and back; I have been in ten 


_ or eleven of these large ships in Maine, and their forecastles are certified to be so 
many feet for so many men. 


Q.—Did these boats carry passengers? A—No; though I have been on some 


of the old class of ships which used to carry passengers. 


By Mr. Wats :— 


! Q.—Do you find that otherwise than knocking a great deal of work out-of you 
and sailing with bad gear, are the officers generally kind to the men? A.—As a 


general thing we have no complaint on that score, and of course if you find that the 
_ Officers are disagreeable the trips are short and you can jump him. 


By Mr. Heaxss :— 
Q.—What benefit is a shifting board on a cargo of grain? A.—Onone occasion, 


seven or eight years ago, I left as mate on a certain schooner from Kingston, bound 
for Chicago with a load of salt for Chicago, where we were to take in acargo of bar- 
ley. The owner was a man who wanted to be cheap; we had no shifting board and 
_Lasked him for 500 feet of lumber to put one in, but he would not consent, and the 
result was that on the trip we shifted our cargo and it was only by good luck that 
we got into Milwaukee. 


Q.—They don’t take up much space? A.—Very little space. 
Q.—Should they always be carried with grain cargoes? A.—Yes. 


a Q.— Whether a vessel is loaded full or not? A.—Yes; it is worse when they 


; 
fi 
i 


are not loaded full. There are many vessels which have a bad steering gear and 


ground tackle. For instance, I was up nearly five months trying to get a vessels off 


, 
' 


in Georgian Bay. She had no anchors and her chains and shackles never were out 


80 that they will slip it may be the means of saving her. For instance, on one 


re the day the vessel was built, and it often happens that ifa vessel has her shackles 


vessel I was on loaded from Chicago to Buffalo we saved the vessel by slipping our 


; 


chain, Very often the windlass is never looked after from the day the vessel is built 


until she is old. 
A—27 
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By Mr. WAtsH :— 
Q.—And when the shackles are not tried, you find when you want them, in a 


hurry that you cannot avail yourself of them? A.—No; you cannot. There. are 


many times when, if a vessel gets into a little difficulty and happens to slip her anchor 
you may save lives and property in that way. 
Q.—But if your steering gear does not answer? A.—Then you are done up 
totally. 
By Mr, Heakes :— 
Q.—That would all be covered by an inspection if it were properly carried out? 
A.—Yes. . 


Epwarp Kernos, Seaman, Detroit, called and sworn. 


By Mr. HEAKEs :*— 

Q.—Will you please tell us about these barges on the lakes? 

The Cuarrman—Do you intend to refer to the United States or to Canada, or to 
both ? 

The Witness—Yes; to both. There are a good many barges which are not capable 
of taking care of themselves on account of having only one mast and one sail. All 
vessels should have at least two masts and two sails, a foresail and a mainsail so as 
to be able to take care of themselves. These boats often go out in a tow, they break 
loose in gales, and the wind and the sea get so heavy that they. cannot be picked up. 

By Mr. Wasi :— 
Q.—And if they do break away they cannot help themselves? A.—No; they 
cannot navigate. . 
By Mr. Freep :— 
Q.—Are they sufficiently manned to handle sails if they had them? A.—No, 
By Mr. Heaxss.:— , 
Q.—Do you know of any case. of a barge being lost from, being undermanned or 


breakine away. as you say? A.—I have known a few; I have been on vegsels and ~ 
5 ) 7) 


coming along in daylight we have picked up the crews of barges which had no 
canvas at all, and of course we took up the crews and let the barges go, Iwas on one 
vessel this fall; she was over-loaded with lumber, her gear was bad and finally it 
gave way. The mainsail went away and finally we got out on Lake Huron and 
were driven around for thirty-six hours in a gale. Finally, we drifted over to 
Goderich and let go our anchor and that was all that saved. us. 

Q.—Was that an American, vessel? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What sails would be absolutely necessary to handle a barge when dropped. 
by a steamer? A.—A mainsail and foresail, with one jib or two jibs accordingly; 
she ought to have as much or more than a sailing vessel, If she is large enough to 
have a mizzen she should have one. You cannot handle her witha headsail unless 
she has a mainsail only when going before the wind, and if on a lee shore if you 
haven’t enough canvas to work her off she would get on the beach and be apt to go 
to pieces. Many of these vessels run for.ten or fifteen years and they never think 
of overhauling their eyes or rigging, een 

Q.—Are the spars frequently carried away from defective standing gear? A.— 
Yes, 


Q.—How many seasons would an ordinary standing gear of wire rope last?) A.— 


Well, if it is well parcelled up it should go ten years anyway. 


Q.—You don’t always get it well parcelled ? A—No. Then in regard to 


rigging there are a good many vessels haye. turnbuckles, instead of deadeyes and 
lanyards, and there is no give to a turnbuckle. A good many get dismasted that 
way; they roll pretty heavy and away goes the mast, and, in winter time the con- 
traction of the rigging will snap it. | 


’ 
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OSS pe coun rec on ere a 
By the CuarrMan :-— 


When is navigation over here on the lakes? A—It 1s over now ; itis considered 
closed about the Ist of December. 


By Mr. Wautsu :— 


Q.—What is the regular season? A.—About from the. tst of April to the Ist 
of December. 
By Mr. McLean :— 
Q.—Do many boats run before the Ist of April or after the lst of December ? 
A.—They have left on the 28th of March, but they are not insured betore the Ist 
of April. 


By Mr. Freep :— y 


When does insurance end in the fall? A—The regular season is to the 15th 
of November, but there is a special insurance to the Ist of December. There is 
another thing I would mention, though : sailing vessels which have no steam have 
women cooks, and that is the reason that a good many of them go ashore. The 
captains go below; they have a crowd of green hands and they don’t know where 
they are; the captain goes below with the cook while the hands are on deck. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.— You would do away with women cooks; you would not have them on board? 
A.—No; I wouldn’t have them on board. Then it is generally the case that in heavy 
weather the cook cannot get around and the men have to go and get the grub for 
themselves. A good many of these vessels carry yawls, which are. not fit for use; 
they are leaky and rotten and will hardly hold themselves together, so that when 
you put them in the water they fill up, and a good many of them don’t carry throle 
pins and oars enough, or they may carry broken oars. Many of these yawls are left 
on the upper deck until they are dry-rotted and no use ; they are never touched for 
ten years. . 

Q.—Wouldn’t the metallic yawls be better? A.—Yes. 

_  Q.—Wouldn’t they be as suitable for a schooner as for a steamboat ? A.—I don’t 
see why they shouldn't. Then I think all schooners should carry two life-hoats—one 
on deck and one on the davits. Sometimes when a vessel is out at sea the yawls get 
full of water and are carried away when the sea breaks over them. Then with regard 
to the pumps, they don’t overhaul them in the spring as they should. I have been 
on board a vessel this fall; she had bad pumps; they were old and had not been 
overhauled for four or five years and we had quite a job to keep them free. A good 
many are the same way, and this is all because they try to run these vessels cheap ; 
they hate to buy things. All vessels should carry at least two sets of pump valves, so 
that if one set gave out they would have others to put in their place. It is easy for 
a pump box leather to be carried away ; they break off quite easily. Now, with 
regard to lake charts, a good many: vessels don’t carry them at all; the vessel I was 
in this fall didn’t carry one and the captain got out on Lake Huron and didn’t 
know where he was. 


By Mr, Wats :— 


_ Q.—I was going to ask if they were, as a general rule, able to read the charts ? 
A.—As a rule they do, but not all of them. There are lots of captains cannot read 
their own names, and I don’t see how they could read or handle charts. 
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Winpsor, Thursday, December 8th, 1887. 
The Commission met at 2 0’clock p. m. 
WivuiaM Benson, Collector of Customs, Windsor, recalled. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—I understand that you wish to make a correction. or an addition to your 
former evidence ? A.—Yes; in speaking of the manufactures here I said that with 
one exception they were either branches of American houses or started by American 
capital. I find that there was one other recently established, a box factory, started 
by Mr. Stephens, of Chatham. Again, in speaking about the export of vegetables I 
forgot one rather important vegetable for which this neighborhood is rather famous, 
that is the article of radishes, of which there is a very large exportation from this 

lace. 

Q.—They require a peculiar soil, which you have got here? A.—Yes. I find 
on reference to the exports for May and June last that on that article alone they 
amounted to within a fraction of $5,000, and I have seen as many as ten waggon loads 
going over on the ferry in the morning. There are two or three grades of them 
raised, and it is quite a sight to see them when they are in full crop. Many devote 
their whole time to that crop, and they make more off an acre of them than they do 
off the whole of the rest of their land. 


By Mr. Watsu :— 
Q.—Do many carry on market gardening here? A.—No; that is almost the 
only article they raise in that way. 
By Mr. FREED :— 
Q.—What soil is the best for radishes ? A.—An alluvial soil, loamy on the top ; 


sand will not do. 
Q.—Sand makes the radishes knotty and woody ? A.—Yes. 


Epwarp H. Fosrmr, Carpenter, Windsor, called and sworn. 


By Mr, HeaKkes :— 

Q.—Have you been living here long? A.—Five years the last of next March. 

Q.—What is the general condition of the carpentering trade in Windsor? A.— 
Tt has been very good jately. The wages, taken the year round, would be $1.50 at 
the outside. 

Q.—Are many men working in Windsor for thatsum? A.—Take\the year 
round we only work—that is outside work—seven months on an average. The men 
usually get $1.75, some $2.00 a day; they do not get above $2.00. 

Q.—What do you do the rest of the year? A—We have got to do the best we 
can. 

Q.—Do you work on the otherside? A.—Some do. On the other side it is the 
same as here; there is nothing to do during some months. They have enough 
carpenters there to supply the demand, and there is other work to be done during 
the summer season. Men in Detroit have about the same wages as here. 

Q.—What hours do you work in Windsor? A.—Nine hours. 

Q.—Is that the general rule? A.—It was this summer. 

(.—Is it the same in Detroit? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What is the rate of wages in Detroit? A.—The same as here. 

Q.—One dollar and fifty cents or $2.00 perday ? A.—In Detroit some stair-build- 
ers will find work at $2.25 a day. 

Q.—What is the rate for average workmen? A.—The same as here. Detroit 
rules Windsor in regard to wages, because we have men working there, and the 
trade has to look after men and keep up prices. | 
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Q.—You work together in that respect? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Has the condition of the carpentering trade improved since you have been 
here? A.—I do not think it has, except the shortening of hours has improved it this 
last year by taking men off the market. 

Q.—You think the men are better off now than they were five years ago? A.— 
Yes ; they are. 

Q.—Then the trade has improved? A.—Yes; I say it has improved by shorten- 
ing hours. 

Q.—Have you ever given the subject of industrial education any thought? A.— 
I think I have. 

Q.—Do you think apprentices who have the benefit of some industrial training 
would be better journeymen? A.—Certainly. That is the only thing that troubles 
us now. ‘There isa difficulty in keeping out green hands who can just saw off a 
straight strip; we have a good many here who do not belong to the union. We 
have had men working who have been brought from farms and do not belong to the 
union. 

Q.—Are there many apprentices in your business? A.—We do not have any if 
we can help it; we do not want any for sometime. 

Q.—Does your union object to apprentices? A—No. 

Q.—What.is the reason that you do not want apprentices? A—We have lots 
of carpenters now in the market. If we had a law passed by Parliament by which 
boys, when they got out of their apprenticeship, received a certificate that they had 
served an apprenticeship we would be satisfied—that is a certificate saying that they 
had worked as long as they had been indentured for. 

Q.—Then you believe in the system of indenturing apprentices? A.—Yes. 

Q.— Does machinery come much into competition with you? A.—Yes; quitea bit. 

Q.—Has it had the effect of reducing wages ?. A.—Certainly. 

Q.—Does it reduce wages? A.—Yes; in all cases. 

Q.—Do you think machinery has been a benefit in the long run to the trade ? 
A.—I do not see where it has; it has been a benefit in this way: we have to have 
machinery to keep the shops going. Stop emigration and you would want no 
more machinery. 

Q.—Do you not think that the use of machinery has cheapened the production 
to such an extent that more work is now done than formerly? A.—Yes; more 
work is done. 

Q.—It has made more work? A.—No; I do not thinkit has made more work. 

Q.—Do the employers in Windsor pay the men partly in cash and partly in 


trade? A.—We will not take any store trade; not now. We want our money. 


- Q.—How long is it since it has been done away? A.—Only about a year and 
a-half or two years; it has been done away because the men would not receive store 
trade. 

Q.—Then there is no truck system now? A.—No; the men will not have it. 

Q.—Have you given the question of arbitration in disputes between employers 
and their men any consideration? A.—lI have not, to any extent. 

Q—Do you think arbitration a fair means of settling disputes? A.—Yes; 
certainly. 

Q.—Would you be in favor of a law compelling arbitration? A.—Certainly ; 


that is what we want. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—What proportion of the carpenters in Windsor are not at work? A.—I 
think we have about one hundred and forty in our assembly. 
Q.—AIl carpenters? A.—We include about twenty machinists in it. 
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Q.—How many are engaged at the present time and how many are idle? A.—I 
could not say; a good many are out of employment, I think. me 

Q.—Are a good many finishing up buildings? A.—Yes; they generally close 
up about Christmas. 

Q.—When do they begin in the spring? A.—We begin late in spring. 

Q.—About the Ist of April? A.—Later than that, the last or the middle of 
April; most of the men get work about that time. 7 

().—Between the holidays and the opening of the building operations in the 
spring, what work do carpenters get? A.—Not very much. | 

Q.—There is a great deal of inside work, is there not? A.—I do not know where 
itis to be got; there is no inside work here. I work myself in a shop, but we 
are laid off a couple of months in the winter. We will improve the trade here by 
carrying out the nine-hour system. Iam out of work about three months, but there 
is a spurt in the trade all through the summer season. 

Q.—In summer you are as busy as you can be? A.—Yes, 

Q.—And you get a little work during the winter? A.—Only a little; the aver- 
age of the men is something like ten months. The mill has to shut down a month 
or six weeks for repairs. 

Q.—Do many carpenters own the houses in which they live? A.—Yes, quite a 
few own them. I used to own one myself. 

Q.—About what rent would a carpenter expect to pay for a house in Windsor ? 
A.—The rents are from $8 to $40 a month ; the rents for cottages are from $10 to 
$12 a month. 

Q.—Have you worked in Detroit?» A.—No, never on the other.side. 

By Mr. Heaxss :— 

Q.—Are proper facilities given to carpenters for scaffolding? A—TIt is all 
included in the day’s work. 

Q.—Are you allowed to put up scaffolds in a safe manner always? .A.—Some- 
times the foreman does not like you to du so, You are told to put in a couple of 
nails, that they are enough, and that you had better save the nails. 

Q.—Do you know of any accidents that have resulted from defective scaffolds ? 
A.—Not in the last three years. Neither the foreman or anyone else can now stop 
the men from driving the nails they want for scaffolds. 

Q.—Is there anything else in connection with the trade that\you want to state 
to the Commission? A.—No. 

By Mr. WatsH :— 

Q.—Have any journeymen carpenters co-operated and taken work on their own 
account, independent of the bosses? A.—Not that I know of. There is one man 
who takes jobs around—jobbing and repairing. Most of the boss carpenters do 
repairing also; but the work done by that man I refer to does not amount to anything. 

By Mr. McLran:— 

Q.—What is the sanitary condition of your workshop? A.—It is very good ; 
last summer it was not. In regard to machinery, there was a rip-saw that was not 
properly protected, and a child got near it one day and nearly got its head crushed. 
On the sand-papering machine there is no blower or anything to take the dust away. 
There should be a fan attached to draw off the dust, but at present the men have to 
inhale it all. 

By Mr. Heaxss :— 

Q.—Has the factory inspector been at your shop? A.—Not that I am aware 
of. After running that machine of which I spoke I am covered with dust all over 
my face, except two holes for my eyes and one hole through which I breathe. No 
doubt bellows should be attached to take away the dust from the man working it. 
A doctor once said to me that it was very hard on the lungs, and I know itis. I 
have been sick three or four days after running that machine, which is one that 
should not be used in its present condition, 
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Tuomas McNanty, Woodwork Machine-hand, Windsor, called and sworn. 
2 By Mr, Heaxss :— 


Q.—You are a general woodworking machinist? A.—Yes, I claim ‘to be a 
matching hand. 
| ~Q.—In the trade at Windsor are the machines run at a proper rate of speed ? 
_ A.—According to my knowledge they are. 
f Q.—The gearing is arranged properly? A.—Yes. | 
if Q.—Is the gearing, shafting and belting machinery properly protected? A.— 
_ [have a machine which is not very well protected. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 
‘s Q.—Has the inspector been at your place? A.—No;I have not heard tell of 
‘him in town. 
4 By Mr. Heaxss :— 
7 Q.—Are many men employed at woodworking machines in this town? A.— 
_ There are about eight or nine, that is general woodworking hands, in town. 
r Q.—What machines have you principally in the shop in which you work? A.— 
_ We do all kinds of factory work. 
Q.—What machines have you? A.—Surfacer, planer, rip-saw, matching machine, 
_ band-saw, scroll-saw, laster and shaper. | 
; Q.—How are those machines, so far as protection is concerned ? A.—We have 
_ arip-saw and there is no loose pully to shift the belt so as to stop the engine. 
Q.—Is the belting always stopped when you shift the belting ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Are accidents a frequent occurrence ? A.—In working the rip-saw you may 
get the planks right in, and have to tell the man to shut down in order to get them 
out. 

Q.—So an accident may occur? A.—No, there are no accidents; we are all 
very cautious. vi 

Q.— Are you employéd pretty much all the year round? A.—No; in the winter 
season we do not calculate to do much of anything. 

Q.—About how many months in the year are you employed? A.—About seven 
or eight months; not that some years. 

Q.—What wages are you paid? A.—One dollar and seventy-five cents per day. 

@.—Is the man who works'eight months in the year capable of living the year 
on what he earns, in Windsor? A.—He has got to live pretty carefully, but he 
cannot save much out of it. 
i Q.—You have heard what the witnesses have said about house rent? A.—We 
y get a house for $6 a month, but it is pretty small—about two bed rooms, small at 
that, one kitchen, one front room and a sitting room. : : 
q Q.—What would a similar cottage rent for in Detroit? A.—It would depend on 
how far back it was. 
Q.—About one mile from the centre of the city ? A.—It would be a higher rent. 
; Q.—Can provisions be bought cheaper in Windsor or Detroit ? A.—You can buy 
- groceries and such like cheaper in Detroit. 
. Q.—How do prices generally compare in Windsor and Detroit? A.—There is 
| not much difference; there might be in some lines, but not in general goods. 
a Q.—Do you know any employer in Windsor who pays partly in cash and partly 
in trade? A—I do not. 3 
fy Q.—Have you given the subject of arbitration in the settlement of disputes 
4 between capital and labor any thought? A.—Yes; I think that is the right way to 
get over any difficulty. 
4 Q.— Are you speaking for yourself, or do you represent an assembly? A.—I am 
speaking for myself. 
Q.— Would you favor a law that would make arbitration compulsory in all 
- Gases? A.—Yes. 
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By Mr. Freep :— . 
Q.—Avre the shops closed for four months in the year in Windsor ? A.—For about 


that time. We shut down about holiday time, and not much is done before April or 


May, even later some years. 
By Mr. Wats :— 


Q.—Can you specify any articles of living that are dearer here than in Detroit? | 


A.—Meat, for instance; also sugar. 

Q.—What do you pay for sugar? A.—About one York shilling a pound; there 
are different grades. 

Q.—What kind of sugar do you get for 124 cents per pound? A.—Light colored 
sugar, granulated. 

Q.—What is the price of tea? A—About 50 cents a pound. 

Q.—What are the prices in the United States? A—Granulated sugar is seven 
cents or eight cents; I could not tell you the price of tea. Meat is cheaper. 

Q.—What about bread and flour? A.—They are about the same. 


By Mr, Heaxes :— 


Q.—Do the working people go to Detroit to purchase meat? A—I do not 
myself; I know a lot of them do so. 


By Mr. Fremp :— 


Q.—How many pounds of granulated sugar do you get for $1.00 in Windsor ? 
A.—Ten pounds. 


By Mr. Wats :— 


Q.—Do boys or others go near the machines to work them besides those 
practically acquainted with their working? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Have any accidents occurred on that account? A.—No. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— . 

Q.—Are boys set to work at the machines? A.—I have charge of two or three, 
and I have a boy there. I set the machine and start the boy running it. I have 
had about a dozen boys the last three or four months; the one I have now is about 
nineteen years old. 

Q.—Boys are cheaper than machine hands? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How much pay does a good boy receive? - A.~—About $4.00 or $4.50 a week. 

Q.—And I suppose a man from $9.00 to $10.00 a week? A.—Yes. 


GEORGE M. Jenkins, Carpenter, Windsor, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Heaxss :— 


Q.—Are you a machine or a bench hand? A.—I am a bench hand. 

Q.—Are you employed inside or outside? A.—Outside. 

Q.—How do you find work generally in thistown? A.—During this summer it 
has been pretty good. 

Q.—Better this year than before? A.—It has been the best summer I have had 
since I have been in the country. 

Q.—How long have you been in Windsor? A.—Going on five years. 

Q.—What average time does a man make in the year? A.—Some eight or nine 
months, some seven months. 

Q.—None of you make full time? A.—No. There is not aman in Windsor with 
whom I am acquainted who makes full time. 

Q.—Have you anything you want to suggest to the Commission? A.—TI should 
like to see an arbitration law put in force. 

Q.—You would prefer a law compelling arbitration to the present loose system? 
A.—Yes, I would like the Government to pass a law that eight hours constitute a legal 
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_ day’s work in all Government works, and if a contractor should employ a man and no 

time be specified, eight hours should constitute a day’s work. 

Q.—Is that system in operation in any other place? A-—In Australia, I believe 
they only work eight hours. 

ih Q.—You do not know if is in operation in the United States. A.—No ; I do not. 


By Mr. WALsH :— 

Q—Do you know if it is in operation in New South Wales and Australia—that 

there is an understanding between employers and employés that they have to work 

eight hours? A.—Not always so. 

Q.—Do you know it of your own knowledge? A.—I have heard it on good 

_ authority from men who have been there and come back again. 

Q.—Have you any other information to give tothe Commission? A.—I maysay 

_ that the average earnings of curpenters in this city reach about $1.00 a day all the 

- year round—sometimes alittle less. 

4 Q.—How would you propose to remedy thatstate of things? A.—To reduce 
_ hours and cause a demand for labor. | 

Q.—Does not that remedy lie in your hands? A.—It does to a great extent, 

if we could only get the workmen to organize and stick by each other. 

. Q.—What are the hours of labor in Detroit? A.—Some work nine and others 
- ten hours. 

: Q.—Do they work all day Saturday. A.—Yes. 

, Q.—I suppose you will be bound largely by Detroitin that matter? A.—No, we 

are not; we are not governed by Detroit at all. We were before we were organized ; 

but since we have become organized in Windsor we are able to stand on our own feet. 

Q.—How are you going to do in the case of the people of Lower Canada, who work 

ten or eleven hours a day, and are quite satisfied to do so? How could you prevent 

_ them from working those hours ? What will you do if men from Lower Canada come 
_ here and are willing to work tenor eleven hoursaday. Will you stop them 2? A—We 

try to use legitimate means, for we do not desire to use force. 

y Q—But if they are determined to work that number of hours, what are you 
_ going todo? A.—We will do the other thing: we will put our own power to work. 
By Mr. Frerp :— 

- ~ Q-—Can the carpenters here get any occupation of any sort while the shops are 

idle? A.—Not in this city. We do not do anything. 

By Mr. McLean :— 

y Q.—Where did you work before you came to Windsor? A.—At Torquay, in 

_ England. 

4 Q.—Is the condition of the workingmen better in England than it is in this 
country? A—In England the wages are not so high, and the rents also are not so 

_ high as here. The men are able to work a little longer in the year; the seasons are 
- not so severe or so long. 

- -- Q.—Does the carpenter in England live any better than he does in this country ? 

 A—lIt is just about the same thing. Articles are cheaper in England than here— 

clothes and groceries. One shilling in the old country will go nearly as far in the 

- old country as one dollar will here. | 

By Mr. Frexp :— : 

-  Q—Then you would be glad to go back there? A—No; I would not like to 
— go back. 
j By Mr. HEAKEs :— 

Q.—Have you given the subject of industrial education any thought ? A.—No. 
Q.—Have you given the apprentice system any thought? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Would you favor an indenture system as applied to apprentices? A.—Yes; 

I served seven years to the trade myself; I, however, think that seven years is too 

— long for a man to be bound down. 
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Q.—Do you think better mechanics would be turned out if apprentices were 
bound to serve a term of.years? A.—I am sure there would be. A green hand with 
an axe and a saw will employ himself as a carpenter and keep good mechanics out of 
employment. That is the evil in this country. _ 

Q.—Is it the practice in Windsor to set an inferior man to work with a skilled 
man? A.—Yes. | 

Q.—Have they what they calla leading man, and they set anybody else under 
him? A.—Yes; that is therule here, and in Detroit it is the same. They will employ 
one good man and three or four poor men to do the other part of the work, and the 
good man is to superintend and look after them. 


By Mr. Frerp :— 
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Q.—Would you have inferior workmen turned off work at the carpentering trade ? 
A.—Yes ; I would. 

Q.—What would become of them? A,—There would be something else for them 
to do, : 

Q.—Would they be shutting out workmen from something else? A.—Oertainly. 

Q.—From what? A.—There are plenty of ‘other things to do, laboring and 
working 0. the streets and in the factories, and one thing and another. 

By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Are those men whom you call unskilled men persons who have served an 
apprenticeship? A,—Those I have been acquainted with are. 

Q.—Would it be proper thata man who had served his apprenticeship should 
not be allowed to work at his business? A.—Yes; it would be rather hard, 


By Mr. Wasa :— 
Q—What particular work would such men not be able to do at the trade? 
A.—Finishing work in a building. 
Q.—Have those men who have served a term of years done so in the old country 
or here? A.—In the old country, 


Q.—And they are not able to do finishing work. Those men are not called good — 


mechanics, surely, if they are not able todo that? A.—Hundreds and thousands 
cannot do it. od 

Q.—After having served their term at the trade? A—Some of those cannot. 
I have known apprentices who have served seven years and could not put up a 
moulding, could not cut a mitre, and could not make a mitre box. Do you think 
such men are fit to go to work to make a scaffold that is not fit for a cat to stand on? - 
Another thing I would like the Government. to do, and it is this: to compel 
contractors for buildings to erect scaffolds that are strong enough for the men to 
walk on. The way this is done in this country is a great piece of folly; I have 
known many accidents to happen here through poor scaffolds that men have been 
‘obliged to go to work on, and after a little time they have’broken down and accidents 
have occurred, 

Q.—Have you, yourself, known accidents to occur through that cause ? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—Was anyone hurt? A.—Yes; I know that one man fell a distance of 
twenty feet, and that was enough to break an arm, or a leg, or kill him. 

Q.—What was the cause? A—The contractors were in such a hurry that they 
would not give the man time to build a scaffold in a proper manner. 

Q.—Do the workmen never remonstrate with them? A.—Yes ; they do. There 


was an accident over in Detroit not so very long ago, when I was doing somé work 


over there, on a large building. 


Q@.—Is that the general practice of bosses or foremen in this country, not to — 
allow their men to make the scaffolding strong enough to bear them? A.—It is © 


often done. I have noticed it many a time, and have spoken about it. 


| 
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Wenry GNositt, Windsor, Called and sworn. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 

| Q.—What is your occupation? A.—I am a brass-finisher in Barnum’s Wire 
Works. I work in Windsor, and have been there two years next month. 
By Mr. Hraxes :— 
+ Q.—Have you many men employed in the wire works here? A.—About forty 
altogether, men and boys. 
 Q—Is it the principal industry here? A—Yes; and it is getting larger every 
year; since I have been here it is nearly as large again, — 
~ Q.—Do they give employment all the year round? A.—Yes. 
~ Q—What would be the average pay? A.—Different prices ; there is no regular 
price. They pay a man according to what he is worth—blacksmiths, and finishers, 
and wire workers, and other men. 
Q.—What is your part? A—Brass and iron finishing and polishing. 
Q:—What are the general wages of brass-finishers ? A.—'T'wo dollars is about 
the smallest; from that to $2.25. 
"  Q.—Are you employed all the year round? A.—When they get a man who. 
is anyways what he ought to be he gets regular employment. 
— —- Q.—A good brass-finisher in the works would earn in the neighborhood of $600 
“ayear? A Two dollars and fifty cents a day. 

—  Q.—Does it require much skill? -A.—If he was not pretty smart he would not 
get $2.50. It requires skill to be a brass-finisher. 
«QI was speaking of the wire works particularly? A.—Well, it requires skill, 
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- Q—Do they employ many brass-finishers? A.—There are about five of us 
there now. 

 Q—Do they employ many boys in these works? A.—Quite a few boys. 

Q.—Of about what ages? A.—They take them on about 15 or 16, I suppose. 

-_Q.—Do boys serve a regular apprenticeship to learn the business ? A.—No; 

they do not serve an apprenticeship, but they have to learn, They have to stay two 

_ or three years, or that, before they let them learn. A boy has to show he is willing 

_ before they teach him. 

— Q—<And how long would he take to learn? A.—Two or three years. 

-- Q—So that he would have to stay at least five years to learn? AW—Yes; about 


- five. 


— ~—-«Q.—What amount would one of them earn in a week? A.—<At first $2.50 and 
_ $3:00, and as they improve they raise them. 
~ _ Q.—Do the boys do the work of men after being there a few months? A.—No; 
they do not. : 
ee Q.—They help the men? A.—Yes. 
~ _ Q—Do you use machinery to any extent? A.—Yes; quite a lot of it. 
_-—s- QI it well protected? A.—Yes ; they look after the machinery pretty. well. 
‘Tam working on the most dangerous machine, I suppose, that is in polishing; it 
~ goes 3,000 revolutions a minute. 
- +Q—dAnd there are not many accidents, then, from the machinery? A.—No. 
Sometimes they get a knock, but no one has got much hurt since I have been there. 
Sometimes it 1s carelessness. 
-—s- Q.—Do the men design any of their own work, or are the designs furnished them ? 
_ A.—They are furnished. 
4 Q.—If there was technical education would it assist the wire-worker to learn his 
trade? A —Yes ; it would, because, of course, everything he gets is something differ- 
ent in wire work. He hardly ever gets two pieces alike. 
—s« Q.—Tf he had a knowledge of drawing and designing it would be a help to him ? 
A—Yes ; it would, and he needs it, too. He cannot get along very well without it. 
Q.—You think some kind of industrial education would benefit the boys who go 
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to the trade? A.—Yes ; I think it would, that is what they need, but they do not take 
any notice of that. 

Q.—Would it be a benefit if there was a regular apprentice system in the busi- 
ness? A.—I believe in apprentices. 

Q.—Would it be a benefit to the boys? A.—Yes; it would, I think. 

Q.—So that they could learn their trade better? A.—Yes ; they would, : 

Q.—Have you anything you could suggest to the Commission which would better 
the condition of the workingmen ? A.—Not that I know of. Working people within. 
the last year and a-half have been improving as to wages since the Knights of Labor 
took it up. We have got on wonderfully better. : 

Q.—You believe in organization? A.—Yes ; I do, to a certain extent, though I. 
do not belong to any, but [thought a good many times that I would. I believe in it, 

Q.—You think they have improved in condition? A.—Yes ; indeed they have. 


By Mr. McLean :-— 

Q.—Where did you work before coming here? A.—In Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Q.—How do wages in Canada compare with those in the United States? A— 
Well, wages are not quite so good here as there. I have worked in Toronto for a 
year, and I was born in England. 

Q.—How do wages compare in Canada with those in Great Britain ? A.—Well, 
‘hey are not so good. ® 

Q.—Is the workingman in your business better off here than in Great Britain or 
the United States? A.—Yes, a little better here, he makes a better use of his money, 
and, of course, that is his own matter. 

Q.—How is it in the old county? A.—They do not get so good pay, but they 
can live cheaper, and rents are cheaper. 

Q.—Have rents increased lately in this town? A.—Yes; wonderfully within 
these last two years. 

Q.—How much have they increased? A.—They have increased one-third or 
over—well, they have increased one-third on the small tenement houses. 

Q.—Workingmen’s houses? A.—Yes. 

@.—Have wages increased that much? A.—Well, they have increased, but not. 
one-third, 


By Mr. Hzaxess :— 

Q.—How much can a brass-finisher earn in Cincinnati? A.—About $3.00 a day. 

Q.—Do they have constant employment? A.—That is according to what kind 
of man he is. A good man can always have constant employment; I always believe 
in that; I always did myself, and I find that good men are never out of work. I 
never was out of work myself. 

Q.—What wages would a brass-finisher get in England? A—Four shillings and 
81x pence and five shillings a day. 

Q.—Would he have steady employment there? A.—Yes; more steady than here, 
I worked thirteen years in one place, and I suppose if I had stayed in England I 
might have been in the same place to-day. I know lots of men who have been there _ 
for thirty years. ) 

@.—You think aeman can live better in England on five shillings than be can ov | 
$2.50 here ? A.—No ; I do not; a man can live better here because he gets more pay; — 
and taking things all round, I suppose they are as cheap. Some things are cheaper 
there and some are cheaper here. Rents are cheaper there and I Suppose groceries, © 
but meat, I suppose, is dearer. : 


By Mr. McLean :— . 
Q.—Clothing is cheaper there? A.—Yes. 
By Mr. Freep :— 
Q.—Did you ever work in Detroit? A.—Yes. 


_ Q.—Are you able to give us any idea of the comparative prices of food, &c., in 

Windsor and Detroit? A.—Yes; as good as any man in this town, because we have 

een selling food for ten years, and 1 have gone over and. bought lots of it. 
Q.—What articles are dearer in Windsor than in Detroit? A.—Sugar. 

~ Q.—What do you pay here for sugar? A.—You can get granulated at 8, 83 and 

9 cents, and light brown for 7 cents. ) 

— Q—What would granulated sugar be worth in Detroit? A.—Ifit is 9 cents 

here it is generally 14 cents less over there. That is the general thing, because I 

ave been in the business. 

Q.—How is meat? A.—It is generally the same. 

 Q.—A little dearer in Windsor? A.—No; it is about the same, and if there is 

‘any difference it is a little cheaper there, about half a cent a pound. 

~ Q.—What about vegetables? A.—When they come in season they are as cheap 

here as there, but over there they are shipped earlier from southern places, and most 

‘people buying early vegetables go to Detroit. 

Q.—How about general groceries? A.—Almost all the canned goods are cheaper 


Q.—How' about butter? A.—It is as cheap here as there, and eggs are as cheap, 
not cheaper. Milk is about the same price. ) 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—Is not milk cheaper here in winter? A.—Well, Ido not know much about: 
ilk. If it goes up to 6 cents here it is as high as it goes. 
* By Mr. Freep :— 
ae Q.—How is bread? A.—It is about the same here as there. 
— Q—And clothing? A.—Cheap clothing is a little cheaper there and good cloth- 
ing is a little cheaper here. A great many come here to buy good clothing, and many 
go there to buy cheap clothing. 
i By Mr. McLean :— 
Q—Do I understand you to say that granulated sugar is 8 cents per pound retail ? 


A.—EHight and a-half and 9 cents for granulated. 
 Q.—That is the retail price? A—Yes ; you can buy any amount for 9 cents. 


By Mr. FREED :— 
Q.—How many pounds do you get for the dollar ?—A.—They do not make much 
ut of it, because they claim they are selling at cost for the purpose of competing 
with those people across the river. Many people come over here from the other side 
0 buy sugar. 
By Mr. Wasi :— 
~ Q—Does immigration interfere with your business to any extent in this part ?— 
.—Not much. 
 Q.—Immigrants coming from any country? .A.—Not much. There was a great 
deal about stopping the working classes from coming across the river to work ; that 
was four or five months ago, but it all stopped. They were counting up the people, and. 
they found one-half as many came from that side as went from this. 


By Mr. McLean :— 

Q.—Are there many mechanics live on this side who go to work in Detroit?’ 
~A—Yes; most of them are mechanics, carpenters, machinists, and so on, who do 
_ business backwards and forwards, and work. 

By Mr. Watsu :— 
Q—What I mean by immigration is people coming from the old country f 
_A.—Not many come to Windsor. 

_  Q.—Do they interfere in any way with your business or trade? A.—No; he 
think not. | | 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— if 
Q.—You would not have liked if-you had been shipped back to England the 
moment you landed in Canada? A.—Well, I am not particular where I go.as long as 
I make a living. 
@.—You would not have approved of it? A—No; I weuld not have approved. 
Q.—You think you have a right to Canada as much as any Canadian born ® 
A.—Y¥es ; I think so. 
Q.—You are a British subject? A.—Yes. . | 
Q.—You think every British subject has aright to British territory? A.—Yes; 
I do. 


THomas Crowley, Journeyman Shoemaker, Windsor, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Huaxzs :— 

Q.— What is the condition of the shoe business in Windsor? A.—It is in a very 
poor condition, and has been for some time. ; , 

@.—What has been the cause of that? A—In a great measure, machinery. I 
am now speaking of custom shoemaking. 

Q.—Does machinery interfere with custom work? A.—Materially. 

Q—What machines particularly do you speak of? A.—Well, there is the 
sewing machine, the riveting machine, and almost all kinds of machines, 

Q.—AIl coming into competition with custom work? A.—Yes. 

Q.—There is no hand-sewed work in Windsor now? A.—There is not the 
twentieth part of what there was ten years ago. 

Q.—Hand-pegged work? A.—It is not so far behind, but I suppose it is. fifty 
per cent. less than it was ten years ago. 

A.—Are there many boots and shoes shipped in here. from outside. A.—Of 
manufactured ones, yes—a number from factories in the east. 

Q.—Can they be brought in here and sold cheaper than boots and shoes can be 
made in Windsor? A.—Decidedly, because they are made by machinery, and ours 
are made by hand. 

Q—Where are they principally brought from? A.—Toronto, Montreal and 
Quebec; in fact, everywhere where they are manufactured. 

Q.—Have you any shoe factories in Windsor? A.—No; there are not any. 

@.—No slipper factories ? A.—Nothing of the kind, . 

Q.—No factories in the shoe trade at all? A.—None at all. 

Q.—How many shoemakers would there be employed as journeymen in 
Windsor? A.—I think there are about ten at present—that is counting all 
branches—sewed, pegged and repairing. In my memory there were over thirty. 

Q:—What can a shoemaker earn in a week here, taking one week with 
another? A.—If I were to give the average of all branches of shoemakers it would” 
not reach a dollar. a day. 

Q.—Take your own branch? A.—My own happens to be the best paid branch, 
I am,a sewed shoemaker. If I were fully employed and able to work I could make 
about two dollars a day. 

Q.—And as it is? A.—My average wages do not reach one dollar a day in the 
twelve months. 7 
By Mr. Huaxus :— 

Q.—You do not get very constant employment? A.—No, sir. ; 

Q.—Are there many fine custom shoes made here? A.—I believe. only what I 
make myself, 

Q.—They are principally all brought in? A—yYes, a 

Q.—If it were not for repairing there. would be little to.do? A.—Little to do, 
except heavy pegged boots for agricultural use. > 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— 

ie Q.—Do the farmers wear a different class from the mechanics? A.—Yes; they 

_ use heavy kipp boots, but of course they use calf for Sundays, or some of them do. 

| Q.—What do these boots cost, factory made? A.—I am not acquainted with the 
factory prices. 

ie By Mr. Huaxes :— 

tr Q.—What would a long pair of hand-pegged boots.cost in Windsor? A,—Calf 

~ boots, $5.50. to. $6,00. 

i Q.—And kip? A.—Four dollars and fifty cents to $5.00. 

b By the CHAIRMAN :— 

‘4 Q.—You mean hand-made? A.—Yes. 

i By Mr. Heaxzs :— 

| Q.—They did not, cost so much as. that fifteen years ago.? A.—No. 


he 


By Mr. FREED :— 
F Q.—Are not hand-made boots really cheaper in the end than factory boots? A.— 
_ They are over 50 per cent. cheaper. 
G By Mr. Heakss :— 
iy Q.—Better stock in them? A.—Yes; and of course the workmanship is better. 


| By Mr. Freep :— 
Q.—And of course they are more comfortable? A.—Yes, they fit the foot. 


By Mr. HEaKkeEs :— 
us Q.—Does prison labor come in competition with you? A.—Not in my own 
branch, but I believe it does in.a great measure in other branches. 
a By the CHAIRMAN :— 
‘ Q.—What prison makes shoes for sale? Are you aware of any? A.—I under- 
_ stand they are made in Kingston, but it is only hearsay, and I cannot testify to the 
truth of it. 
. By Mr. Heaxzs :— 
Q.—Have you ever given the subject of arbitration any thought? A.—I have. 
Q.—Will you give us the benefit of your ideas? A.—I think it is something ~ 
_ which is absolutely necessary to create peace and harmony between employer and 
- employed. 

Q.—Would you favor a law compelling arbitration ? A.—Most decidedly. 

Q:—Do these disputes. between capital and labor originate more with workmen 
than with employers? A.—I believe they originate with the workingmen, for this 
reason: in ninety-nine. cases. out of a hundred the man of capital crushes the man 
who has. only his labor; a great number, not satisfied with just gains, wish to get 
what is not just. That is my experience in forty years. 

Q.—Do you know any employer in your line who pays partly in cash, and partly 
in store goods? A.—I do not. 
Hy By Mr. McLzan:— 
a Q.—Do you work by the week or by the piece? A.—By the piece. 
a Q.—Do ‘you think that piece-work has a bad effect upon your buisness? A.—I 
never knew it to be anything else than piece-work, but I believe if. it were day’s work 
_ it would benefit the workingman. 
ig Q.—I suppose piece-work has been the rule in your business ? A.—It, has since My 
_ knew the business, and I believe long before. . 

By Mr. Heakzs :— 
a Q—There are very few boys learning the trade. now? A.—No, sir; no one is 
_ attempting to learn it. 
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Q.—I suppose in a short time shoemaking will die out? A.—Well, the present | 


race of shoemakers will die out. i 
ik 
By Mr. McLean :— Creat, Y satay Shedrna tor 


Q.—Do you know if they make hand-sewed work in factories? A.—Yes ; notin. 
Windsor, but they do in Detroit. It is team work, where one man makes one portion 
and another man another. 

Q.—They do not make the whole shoe? A.—No; perhaps it takes six or seven 
to make a shoe. I am speaking about the upper portion and not the bottoms. 


By Mr. HEeaKes :— q 


Q.—How many men does it take to make a shoe in the factory ? A.—From six 
to seven. 


By Mr. FReEp :— 
Q.—I suppose the condition of the shoemakers is due to the fact that there has. 


been a revolution in the trade ? A.—Yes ; in a great measure. 
Q.—Machinery has wholly revolutionized it? A.—Yes. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—And people generally use a cheaper article than formerly ? A.—Yes ; a less 
priced article. 


By Mr. Freep :— 
Q.—Whether it is a cheaper article is another question? A.—Yes; I doubt that. 


By Mr. HEaxes :— 

Q.—Have you any suggestion you could give us that we have not asked you tor? 
A.—In respect to my own business, I scarcely have any, for the reason that I believe 
that, in common parlance, it is a played-out business. 

Q.—Have you anything to say in relation to the labor question generally ? A.— 
I believe that the present system of immigration is one of the greatest injuries that 
can be inflicted upon Canada. Iam speaking of immigration as I understand it— 
aided and assisted by the funds from the Dominion and Provincial Governments, it is 
immaterial which. 


By Mr. Heaxss :— 


Q.—If those men came of their own accord, would you object to it? A—Deci-— 
dedly not. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—What class of immigration does the Federal or Provincial Government help ? 
A.—I am only speaking a belief and not a positive knowledge at present, though I 
could have told some years back. Now I believe it is agricultural laborers, but under 
that head there are numbers of mechanics, and I know it from personal observation. 

Q.—Do you think it would be a benefit to the farmers of Canada that there 
should be no agricultural laborers assisted? They are an important portion of the 
community. You think it does them no good that agricultural laborers should be 
encouraged by the Dominion? A.—I consider it an injury to the agricultural laborers 
at present in the country, because they are not fully employed now. 

Q.—Not about Windsor? A.—I speak of Windsor. 


By Mr. Fremp :— 


Q.—On what ground do you object to immigrants being encouraged to come to — 
Canada? A.—On these grounds : there is sufficient labor, and there has been to my 
certain knowledge within the last seventeen years that I have resided in Canada. ¢ 

Q.— Don’t you think it desirable to get immigrants to take up the land that 
remains idle in Canada. A.—Well, sir, there is some reason in that, provided those 
immigrants were in a condition to take it up. ' 
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Q.—Is it within your knowledge that they are not? A.—Decidedly. 

18 Q.—Have you seen the immigrants as they land? A.—lI have seen them without 
_ a ten-cent piece in their pockets. — 

i Q.—Where? A.—In Quebec. 

He Q.—How long ago? A.—Seventeen years ago. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


q Q.—How many of these have you followed up? A.—It was not my business to 
follow them. 

i, Q.—I am asking a plain question. Please answer, yes or no. A.—I have never 
» followed any man. 

kes Q.—Then you. cannot tell how many of these ten-cent immigrants that you saw 
In Quebec seventeen years ago are well-to-do people now—some of them rich? 
| A.—There are some, I have no doubt, but they caused some others to be poor at the 
| time they came by competing in the labor market. 

| Q.—At the same time you do not know how many became rich? A—Of 
' course, | have no personal knowledge. 


a By Mr. FreEp :— 


y Q.—Do you know what proportion of the immigrants landing in Canada are 
_ mechanics and what proportion are agriculturists or common laborers? A—TI 
_ could not tell at the present time. 

Wie Q.—Did it ever occur to you that the number of immigrants who are not 
_ mechanics gives more employment to the mechanics than the mechanics who come 
_ with them can supply? A.—I cannot see how these men can give employment, when 
_ they have not means themselves. ( 

a) Q.—Do you think that immigrants that come do not use clothing, boots and 
_ shoes, or that they do not live in houses? A.—<As soon as they earn sufficient money 
to get it, they do. | 

a: Q.—At first, when they arrive, they do not wear clothing, or use boots and shoes 
_ or live in houses? A.—They do not come in a nude condition, I suppose. 
__-Q.—And they eat food? A.—When they can get it. 


A . By Mr. Heaxss :— 


i 
y. 


i, Q.—They do not all turn out employers of labor? A.—To my knowledge, few do, 
_ and I have always found that they compete with labor. 


By Mr. Wasa :— 


-. Q—Do you think that Canada or America would be as prosperous as it is to-day 
_ ifa law prevailed excluding those men who do not happen to be wealthy when they 
come to the country? A.—I do not mean being wealthy ; I do not imply that. 

_. Q.—I say, without being wealthy? A.—Provided he has a sufficiency to enable 
_ him to remain and keep him a short time independent, that he may not throw himself 
into the labor market and compete at lower prices than the existing prices which 
are paid. 

mE 'Q— That does not meet the question fairly, because perhaps two dollars would 
_ make all the difference in the world to that man and would keep him until he was 
' earning more than would keep him independent. A.—That is so. 

_  Q.—Do you think that this country, taken as a whole, would be as forward as it 
is to-day had immigration been stopped 25 years ago, say? A.—I think it would. 
_ tam speaking of assisted immigration; I do not think it ever was beneficial to any 
country. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


__Q.—You were speaking of men coming here as agricultural laborers who were 
really mechanics. When did that take place ? A—In 1870, to my knowledge. 

_  Q.—Do you know whether it takes place now or not? A.—No; I do not. 
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By Mr. Wasi. :— 

Q.—Don’t you think that would have been a great hardship if it had been exer — 
cised towards yourself when you came here? A.—No; it would not ; it would not 
be the first time I was on this continent. 

Q.—There was a distinguished countryman of yours, who is a high authority on — 
economy and matters of that kind, the late Thomas D’Arcy McGee, who said in his 
economic history, that every healthy adult landed in America is worth $1,000 to the 
country if he had not a cent in his pocket ? A.—I understand the point you allude 
to, and they may in a sense, but from my own personal knowledge I can only say | 
that they make the rich richer and the poor poorer. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Do you say that the poor of this country have become poorer ? A.—I swear 
positively that I believe the competition 

Q.—I am asking you a simple question—yes orno? Doyousay the people of this 
country are poorer now than they were 10 or 15, or 20 years ago? Itis a simple 
question ? A.—Taking the general class of all workingmen, I say yes. 


SuermAN R. Minusr, Seed Merchant, Detroit, called and sworn. 


By Mr. FRreEp :— 

Q.—I understand you are connected with the house of D. M. Ferry & Co., 
Detroit. A—Yes. 

Q.—You have a branch establishment in Windsor, I believe. A.—Yes. 

Q.—How long has this branch been established? A.—It was established in 1879. 

Q.—Why did you establish a branch here? A.—On account of the double 
duties we had to pay in order to do business here. 

Q.—You do a considerable business in Canada? A.—Yes. : 

Q:-—You found it unprofitable after the duties were imposed to conduct the 
Canadian business from Detroit? A.—Yes. 

Q.—I suppose the seeds you import are brought from various countries? A.—_ 
Yes. 

Q.—From what country, for the most part, do they come? A.—From England. 

Q.—Do you import some seeds from the United States? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What would they mostly be—clover? A.—No. There are certain classes 
of seeds we consider better American-grown than foreign-grown. 

Q.—Where do you get your clover seed? A.—It depends upon the market; 
largely in Canada, 

Q.—You get as good and cheap clover seed in Canada as in the United States? 
A.—Yes. It depends altogether on the crop. We do not buy any Canadian timothy. 
The lands in the western States are entirely free from foul weeds, and consequently 
we draw all our timothy from the west. 

Q.—Do you do anything in flower seeds, bulbs and so on? A.—Yes. 

Q—Where do they come from? A.—The flower seeds and bulbs come almost 
entirely from Germany, and lately from France. 

Q.—And the bulbs from Belgium and Holland, I suppose? A.—Bulbous roots — 
from Holland more particularly. | 

Q.—If you continued to conduct the business from Detroit you would have to 
pay duty on those in the United States, and also the duty from the United States 
into Canada? A.—Yes. 

Q.—So you established your Windsor branch in order that you might pay only 
one duty? A.—Yes. 

Q.—I suppose the experiment proved a succes? A.—Yes. j 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— ‘ 

Q.—Is Windsor your only agency in Canada? A.—Yes. ‘ 
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Q.—Have your travelling agents out? A—Yes. 
By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—How many hands are employed in the Windsor branch? A.—The number 
varies; in the busy season it will be in the neighborhood of fifty. 
: @.—Male or female? A.—Female. 
Q.—Do you employ many young girls ? A.—No; very few. 
By Mr. Heaxezs :— 
Q.—Yours is a light occupation, I believe? A.—Yes. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Principally sorting? A.—Sorting, making bags, ete. 
By Mr. HEeaxes :— 
Q.—And you find female labor more suitable than male? A.—Yes. 


4 Q.—You pay the female labor more than male? A.—Yes; we have girls to 
_ whom we pay more than men. 
q By Mr. FREED :— 
: Q.—Do your hands go from Windsor to Detroit, or from Detroit to Windsor as 
» need may require? A.—No; there is scarcely any American help employed on this 
qf side. 
Q.—Most of the hands you employ in Windsor are permavently employed here, 
_ the same as your hands on the other side are permanently employed in Detroit? 
A.—Yes; we do not bring over help from the other side. 
’ Q.—Ifthere is a temporary slackness here do you find employment for the hands 
in Detroit? A.—We do not ourselves; they may go over. It is, however, the same 
for the hands on both sides, for when we are slack here they are slack in Detroit. © 
Q.—As manager of the business here you do not concern yourself with the 
Detroit business at all? A.—Not about the help; we neither take nor give. 
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CHATHAM, December 9th, 1887. 


Ropert G, FLEMING, Secretary-Treasurer Chatham Harvester Company, called 
and sworn. i 


By the CHairMAN :— 
Q.—How long have you been in Chatham? A.—About 16 years. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—What class of agricultural implements do you make? A.—Self-binders, 
reapers and mowers. 

Q.—In what part of Canada do you find a market? A.—Mostly in Ontario, but 
— we do considerable in Quebec. 

Q.—Do you send any to the North-West ? A.—We have not since 1883, when we 
- sent a car load. 

Q.—Have you any competition from the United States? A.—None that we 
_ know of—very little, I think. 

4 Q.—Have you had any in former years? A.—Not since we commenced that 
line of trade in 1883. We made reapers and mowers in 1880-81, but 1883 was the first 
_ year we turned out binders. 

! Q.—How do the prices of agricultural implements compare with the prices in 
_ the United States? A.—TI think they are nearly the same, as far as I can find out. 

~ - Q.—You do not know of any material difference? A.—Very li:tle. Ihave been 
- over there considerably and I find the prices are the same for the same kind of 
article. 
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Q.—Can you speak of the quality of the implements made in the two countries ? 
They are very similar; they go ahead and we follow up by getting the patterns and 
then making our own improvements necessary for our own country. 

Q.—Is the material used in Canada as good as that used in the States? A.—I 
think so; some of our material comes from there. 

Q.—What materials do you get from the United States? A.—The cutter bars 
and the cutting apparatus come from the United States through a firm in St. 
Catharines. 

Q.—Is not the Canadian market large enough to have them made in Canada? 
A—TI do not know. We have nevec had the rolling apparatus to get them in proper 
shape. 

"0. What kind of steel is used in cutter bars? A.—I do not know the name, 
but it is considered a very good class. 

Q.—A good, high grade of steel? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Bessemer steel or steel of that class would not do? A.—I could not answer 
as for that, but we always order a good steel and we find it most satisfactory. 

Q.—Steel similar to that which would be used in saws, for example? A.—No; 
not so good as that, excepting the cutting bars; the knives, of course, are a fine grade 
of steel. 

Q.—.Are many men employed in Chatham in this business? A.—Our average, I 
presume, would be probably 65 employed directly in the factory. Then we have four 
or five general agents outside on salary, and probably 30 or 40 on commission 
throughout the country in different parts. 

Q.—Are there any other establishments in the same line in Chatham? A.—No; 
not the same. 

Q.— About what wages are paid in this business in Chatham? A.—Well, for 
skilled mechanics, lathe hands, moulders and regular tradesmen, we pay probably 
$1.50, $1.75 or $2 a day; it depends on the man a good deal. 

Q.—Then you have some inferior labor—not highly skilled—haven’t you? A.— 
Wes. 


Q.—What do they get? Q.—It depends altogether on the men, but they get 
from $1 to $1.50 per day. We usually take a raw hand in and work him until we 
get him handy, and as he gets up his wages are raised according to his value. 


Q.—Are you able to make a comparison of wages with any point in the United 
States—say, not a large city, but one about as large.as Chatham? A.—No,; nothing 
definite, but I think they usually pay higher than we do. 

Q.—Do you think that the raw material, that is all material that comes to you 
for manufacture, is as cheap, or cheaper, or dearer in Canada than the United States ? 
A.—I think the greater portion would be dearer, especially since this late change in 
the tariff. 

Q.—What articles would be dearer? A.—I think common iron, ordinary steel, 
cotton duck and carriage bolts. 

Q.—Do you think pig iron is dearer in Chatham than it would be in correspond- 
ing points in the United States? A.—No; I think it would be a little cheaper, because 
I think their pig iron is a little higher grade than ours and would cost more. 

Q.—What kinds do you use? A.—We prefer a mixture of two kinds of Scotch 
iron. 

Q.—Which brands of Scotch iron do you use? A.—No. 1 Gartsherry, or No. 3 
Harrington and Hematite, about two proportions of the former to one of the latter, 
and we mix it with scrap. 

Q.—tThe serap you pick up in Canada? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you use much bar iron? A.—Yes, considerable. 

Q.—Where does it come from? A.—Mostly from England. 

Q.—Is it Staffordshire or Welsh? A.—A good deal is from England, I think ; we 
buy from the wholesale houses. 

Q.—Do you buy Canadian rolled iron? A.—Some. 
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Q.—Where from? A.—Hamilton. 
Q.—Is it good quality ? A—Not nearly so good as the English we think. We 
only buy it for a make-shift when we cannot get the other. 
Q.—For what reason is it inferior to the English? A.—It is not rolled nearly 
so correctly, and it is inclined to be seamy. 
Q.—In consequence of being made of serapiron, I suppose? A.—I do not know 
the cause, but I do not think they have as good appliances for rolling. It is very 
- erooked and not nearly so true to measure as the other, and we do not like it at all. 
Q.—About what rent would a good average mechanic pay in Chatham? A.— 
Well, of course it depends on the house. He could get a house with probably three 
rooms and three bedrooms for $5 to $7 a month. : 
Q.—These are about such houses as the average mechanic rents? A.—Yes ; I 
think so; I do not think it would exceed $8. 
Q.—Can you give us much of an idea of the prices of ordinary articles for family 
_ consumption—provisions, groceries and so on, in Chatham ? A.—Well, I don't know ; 
- I think there are others better posted. Our family is small and I do not do much of 
_ the buying: ! 
i Q.—Has there been any considerable increase in the rents within the past few 
years in Chatham? A.—No; there has been a decrease. I know there is in outside 
houses, but I do not know how it is in stores. I think there is a decrease there. 
Rents have gone down the last eight or ten years. 

Q.—Apart from the business part of the town ? A.—Yes; and I think even in that. 

Q.—The town has been growing in population, has it not? A.—Slowly. It has 
been growing in wealth considerably, and the class of buildings is better. 
A Q.—Are you able to speak of the condition of the working people in Chatham, 
_ whether it is better or worse, or has remained stationary within your time? 
A—Well, I could nct say anything really definite; I think probably it is just about 
the same. Good men have always been able to get good wages and steady employment. 
It depends on the individual man. 

Q.—Have you any idea whether the working people save money ornot? A.—I 
think the majority do not. There may be a few who do, but the majority do not. 

Q.—If they do not save money is it because they cannot get steady employment, 
or cannot earn large enough wages, or because they live up to their means? A.—I 
think because they live up to their means more than anything else. 
4 Q.—You think there is room for further economy, so that they could save money ? 

A.—TI think so. 
~ Q—What is the principal fuel here? A.—Wood and coal. , 

Q.—Is much coal used? A.—Yes; most houses, I think, use coal for heating 
purposes. | 

Q.—What do you pay for anthracite coal? A.—Six dollars this year for what 
we call nut coal. 

-Q.—What is good No.1 hard wood worth? A.—About $3.50 a cord. Soft 

wood is worth about $2. We use that mostly for steaming. 
~~ Q.—What do you include in soft wood? A—Elm and soft ash and basswood— 
all kinds nearly. 
| Q.—Any pine to speak of ? A.—No ; we have no pine here. 

Q.—Do you know if the workingmen have trade organizations in Chatham ? 
A.—I think so. 

Q—What form do they take—trades unions or Knights of Labor? A.—Knights 
of Labor. I think there is no other. I think, however, there is a Moulder’s Union. 


Q.—Have there been any labor strikes here lately ? A.—There were last summer. 
Q.—What was the cause ? A.—It was more particularly on account of the hours. 
Q.—They wanted shorter hours? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Did they succeed? A.—No ; they did not. 

* Q.—How long were they out of work ? A.—There were only one or two factories 
- that had trouble of that kind, and I think they were out of work two or three weeks. 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— | 


Q.—It was not general? A.—No; our men did not go out. We arranged mat- 
ters with them without trouble. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—You talked the matter over with them ? A.—Yes; they sent a committee down, 
and we told them what we could do, and there was no trouble. We acted as arbitra- 
tors and used our influence for the other people, and in opposition to the men there 
was the Business Men’s Association formed, and they kind of worked together. 

Q.—Is there a good understanding between employers and men? A.—We have 
no trouble with our men; I do not know how others get on, but I think they are all 
right. 

; Q.—What are the usual periods of payment in Chatham in the manufacturing 
industries? We pay weekly, on Friday night. We pay up to Thursday night, and 
then they have the money for marketing on Saturday. 

Q.—That is the reason for making it pay-day? A.—Yes. 

Q.—The Scott Act prevails in this county, I believe? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is it enforced? A.—I do not think so altogether; I imagine they are doing 
the best they can, but I know very little about it, as lam very seldom around those 

laces. 

‘ Q.—Then you do not make Friday pay-day in order that it may have its effect in 
keeping the men out of saloons on Saturday night? A.—No; our idea was that 
our families would have the benefit of Saturday morning’s market. However, I do 
not think we have a man about the place that drinks anything in the way of intoxi- 
cating liquors, as far as I know. | 

Q.—Are the working people of Chatham generally paidin cash ? A.—I think so ; 
I know of none paid any other way. 

Q.—Do you know of any co-operation amongst the men, either in production or 
distribution? A.—No. 

Q.—Have there been co-operative enterprises of any sort? A.—Nothing outside 
the joint stock companies. 

Q.—I think you spoke to me of a biscuit or cracker manufactory? A.—That 
was co-operative, but it lasted a very short time. 

Q.—Do you know what was the cause of failure? A.—LlLack of capital. 


By the CHarRMAN :— 


Q.—Do you know of any particular houses which have not increased in rent? 
A.—TI have one of my own that I rent to a tenant. Six years ago I got $6.50 to $7 a 
month and now I get $4, and the house has been kept in pretty nearly as good repair. 

Q.—It is in good order? A.—Yes; justas good as then. There has been a 
decrease, but there are more houses than there used to be. 

Q.—And a better style of houses? A.—Yes; more comfortable, I think. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—You say that the labor trouble was for a reduction of hours of labor? A.— 
That was the principal trouble, I think. “ 

Q.—From 10 to 9 hours? A.—It arose about quitting on Saturday night about 
5.o’clock. We have always adopted the system of quitting at 5:30 on Saturday 
nights. The trouble did not arise in our factory at all, but in others. They wanted 
one hour, but they refused it. 

Q.—Did any of the employés of the factory ask it as a body? A.—No ; not as 
a body, but they did individually, and we told them we could not concede it, and it 
dropped at that. 

Q.—The men then work 60 hours a week? A.—Fifty-nine and a-half hours. 

Q.—You say the employers of labor have organized themselves into a body? 
A.—They did. 

Q.—Is your firm a member? A.—I am individually. 
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4 Q.—Will you tell us the objects of it? A.—The object was to counteract any 
influence which might be combined in the other way. 
Q.—Did the men attempt to settle the matter by arbitration? A.—They sent 
a deputation amongst themselves down to the manufacturers and the matter was 
‘talked over and arranged in that way. It was a kind of mutual understanding 
between the manufacturers and laborers. 
| Q.—That they would get the half hour? A.—That they would divide up and 
take the half hour, and in the meantime some factories gave the whole hour. 
ie Q.—Was there a deputation sent from the District Assembly of the Knights of 
" Labor to the manufacturers? A.—I think there was, but they did not call on us. 

a Q.—Did they call on the Manufacturers’ Association? A.—No; it was not then 
- formed, I think. It was formed afterwards. 
Q.—A high-skilled mechanic in your branch of industry would receive about 

$10.50 a week, A—That would be a good ordinary mechanic. Our foremen get a 
- good deal more, and then they are graded down, The foremen get $3, others $2.50, 
' and from that down. An ordinary man working at moulding, or a lathe hand, or a 

_ vice hand, gets probably $10.50 to $11 a week. 

Q.—Provided an ordinary mechanic receiving $10.50 a week, with four of a 
' family, paying $7 a month for rent and living in an ordinary way, how much do you 
_ think he could save in a month out of his wages? A.—I do not know; I think it 
) all depends on how the household is conducted. Views on economy on these ques- 
tions differ a great deal. 

By Mr.. FREED :-— 

% Q.—How many days in a year can mechanics in your establishment work ? 
- A.—Well, they will work between ten and eleven months.. Some of them will be 
- continuously with us, and then those men may go and do what they can outside. 
We usually shut down about six weeks. 


By Mr. HEeakgs :— 
Q.—Do you work full time all the time you are working? A.—Yes. 
7 By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Have you any overtime? A—Often we have, and then we pay a time and 
a-quarter. 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—When do you shut down? A.—About the middle of August. 
Q.—At that time men are in demand? A.—Yes ; they can get plenty of work if 
_ they want to. Then we keep probably twelve or so of our best men around us mak- 
ing changes in patterns, and things of that kind. 


By Mr. HEAkzEs :— 
-Q.—Does this Employers’ Association meet often ? A.—No; it is almost defunct 
now. 


By Mr. ArmMstTRonG :— 
— Q.—It gets together when there is a labor trouble? A.—There has been only 
one, We met awhile ago and gave up the rooms; we held together just temporarily. 


By Mr. McLean ;— 
" Q.—Do you take all kinds of bosses into it? A.—Anybody who is an employer 
of labor. 

‘4 Q.—No matter how small? A.—No; it does not matter. There are only pro- 
- bably about 12 to 15 altogether, and it usually winds up with an oyster supper, or 
_ something of that sort, and all go home. 

q By Mr. ArmstTRONG: | 

Q.—Do you invite employés to these suppers ? A.—We are very friendly with 
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the employés. There really is no object for the association now; it was just during ~ 
that time that it was organized. ~ } 


By the CHarrMAn :— 

Q.—There is too good feeling to require it? A.—There is no disturbance in any 
line that I know of. 

By Mr. Fremp :— 

Q.—Do workingmen in Chatham remain pretty constantly here, or they are 
going and coming? A.—They remain pretty constantly. 

Q.—Do many of them own the houses in which they live? A.—I would think 
about one in four or five that we have. 

@.—You cannot speak of the others? A.—No; Ido not come in contact much 
with them. 

Q.—Of those working for you who do not own their houses, are many of them 
married men? A.—Yes; the majority I think. 

Q.—The majority of those who do not own their houses are married men? 
A.—Yes; we have always adopted the principle in the town, that if we have a good 
man and he is a married man we like him to stay in the town, and we give him the 
preference. 


By the CHarrRMAN :— 


Q.—Are there any unmarried men that build houses? A.—Not that I know of 
—not laboring men or mechanics. 

Q.—Do you know anything about the other towns about here? Is there a float- 
ing mechanic population—people who come and go if they think they can better 
themselves elsewhere? A.—I could not give you information about that. A good 
many of our own men have been with us 10, or 12, or 14 years. 


By Mr, Armstrone :— 


Q.—Is there a public library in the town? A.—There is a Mechanics’ Institute, 
to which mechanics can belong for $1 a year; others pay $2. 

Q.—Is it appreciated much by the working classes? A—I do not think it is as 
much as it should be. 

Q.—Do you think if they had Saturday afternoons to themselves they would 
make a better use of it? A—I do not think they would; that is my impression; I 
think extra time on their hands would not be used to their advantage. 

Q.—A man working 594 hours in a week, and supposed to go to bed about ten 
o'clock at night, will not have much time to devote to the pleasure of’ his family, or for 
excursions, or for going out to the green fields or parks in the evenings, except 
after night? A.—Well, he can have from 7 till nearly 9 in the summer. 


By Mr. Freep. :— 


Q.—Why do you assume that if the workingmen had more time they would not 
use it to their advantage ? A.—The only reason I have is that if you take any holiday, 
if there is any drinking it goes on then. We have no men now who drink, but we 
used to have them, and they always came back used up the next day after a holiday— 
possibly because they had a holiday ; I dont know. 

Q.—Is it not because they had go little time that it is a novelty to them? A,— 
Well, I don’t know; but I always put in every day a good long time and never felt the 
worse but the better for it, 

Q.—As the hours of labor grow shorter do you find that dissipation among the 
working men increases? A.—Well, there has been no change here, so I could not 
speak as to that. 

Q.—If it were true that the workingman does not know how to take advantage 
of the time he has, would it not be better to extend the hours of labor ? A.—Well, I 
presume there is a limit in all things; I would not like to say what the right limit is. 

Q.—Is ir not true that a workingman may be tempted to drink sometimes. 
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because he is overworked and overfatigued? A.—Well, I can only speak for our- 

selves, and Ido not think we have a man of that kind. 

Q.—Are not the men pretty tired at night? A—We expect and exact a fair 

day’s work, butI do not think we have anything unreasonable; it is mostly left to the 
oremen. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—How long have you been connected with workingmen ? ? A.—About 16 
years ; we employ more than we used to. 

Q. —Before that time, were you a workingman? A.—Yes; I was on afarm and I 
tanghi school, 

Q.—How long did you work on the farm? A.—15 or 16 hours a day when 
necessary. 
Q.—You were often tired at night? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Did you ever work by moonlight? A.—Yes. 


! 


By Mr. Heaxes:— 

Q.—There would be four months in the year you would do nothing but feed 
cattle? A.—No; we used to lumber, and it is hard work getting up at 4 o’clock in 
bios morning to get the teams ready. and go fiveor six miles to draw a load of saw- 

logs. 
q By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
| Q.—Do you think it absolutely necessary to have overtime? A.—Yes; itis a 
necessity sometimes. We get a press of work repairing, for instance; we cannot guard 
against it, as it comes in harvest time. 


, 
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By the CHarrRMAN :— 


Q.—You prefer not working overtime? A.—Certainly; it is more satisfactory 
not working overtime. 


% 


_, Huan Nernsoy, of Coltart & Neilson, Furniture Manufacturers, Chatham, called 
and sworn. 
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By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Are you manufacturing on a large scale? A.—Not very. 

Q.—Do you manufacture for the local market or the general market? A.—Well, 

we retail a little and we sell wholesale, but not a great deal. 

Q.—How far do you send goods? A. —About as far east as London and as far 

west as Windsor. 

| Q.—Is there much of an industry of that nature carried on in Chatham? A.— 

No; not very much ; we are the only ones that do much in that line. 

4 iO What rates of wages do men receive in that business in Chatham ? A.— 

Do you mean the average rate, 

Q.—What would a good, fair skilled mechanic get ? A.—About $10 to $12 a week. 

| Q.—Do they work wholly by the week ? A.—No; they work by the day, or 

else by piece-work. 

Q,—Do those who work by the piece earn as much as those who work by the 

Be sek % ? A.—Some of them do and some of them do not; that depends. Most of our 

‘present men are working by the day. 

- Q.—Do the men prefer working by the day or by the piece? A.—Most of them 

would like to work by the day best. 

Q.—Have you had any trouble with your men of late—any str ikes? A.—Not 

I lately: ; we had just about a year ago this time. 

 Q.—What was the cause of that difference? A—It was a question of short hours. 

 Q—Was any concession made to them? A.—A little; not much. They wanted 
in hour on Saturdays and we gave them half an hour. 
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Q.—That was conceded? A.—Yes. ~ 

Q.—How long were they out? A.—Our men were out two or three weeks 
altogether. They struck two or three different times. It originated with the Knights 
of Labor. 

Q.—And except for the half hour on Saturday the strike failed? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do your men stay with you pretty steadily, or are they roving? A.—Most 
of them stay with us steadily. 

Q.—Do they get ahead in the world and buy houses for themselves? A.—Not_ 
many of them; they do not seem able to save a great deal, but a few of them do. 

Q.—Have you any apprentices? A.—We have three. | 

Q.—Do they stay with you until they learn their trade? A.—Well, we have 
been nearly 15 years now in business and I do not think we have had more than 
two in all that time who stayed until the trade was learned. ; 

Q.—They work a while and then go off elsewhere? A.—Yes; some of them get | 
over a dollar a day somewhere, and they think that is big wages and they start of. © 

Q.—Can you get all the help you want? A.—Yes. 

Q.—No difficulty in finding as many men as yourequire? A.—No. 

(.—Does much furniture come in from the United States? A.—Thereis none 
comes in, except occasionally some one from here goes down there, and sees some- 
thing which takes his fancy, and does not mind the price. 

Q.—How do the prices of furniture compare with those in the United States? 
A.—In lines which are manufactured extensively here, they are just as cheap here as 
on the other side. 

Q.—lIs there as good workmanship put into them? A.—Yes; just as good. 

Q.—And as much taste? A.—People always think we have the best taste. They 
have large factories on the other side employing skilled men for designing, but in a 
small factory it does not pay to do that. The way we do, when we want a design, 
we buy something, and take a design of it; we do not keep a designer. 

Q.—Do you employ much skilled labor? A.—No; very little. 

Q.—Do you employ any men, who are partially skilled, at low wages? A.—A 
few on running machines; that is all. 

Q.—If you employ only partially skilled men running machines, are not they | 
liable to accident from ignorance of the machines? A. Well, I don’t know as they 
are. We don’t find that. they cut their hands any more than the skilled ones, and 
sometimes the skilled ones get careless. 

Q.—Are your machines properly protected against accidents? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Are the pulleys enclosed? A.—Not all of them, 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Did you have an inspector along to see your factory? A.—No, sir. 
By Mr. Freep :— , 


Q.—Have you seen any factory inspector? A.—Not that lam aware of; if he 
was there, I did not know it. 

Q.—Do you employ any very young boys? A.—We have got none under about 
fifteen or sixteen. There are a few working in the shop younger than that, perhaps, 
in the finishing room. We have one man who takes the contr act to do the finishing, 
and we pay him by the piece, and he hires his own help. He has some boys, but I 
don’t know any who are younger than fourteen. JI do not include them as 
apprentices. They are apprentices to him, but they do not work directly for us. 

Q.—Do you think the system of far ming out the work is a good one? A.—Well, 
I think it is. We find it so in that one line. We know just exactly what it costs to 
finish a piece of goods. | 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—Do you find that the furniture trade of this country is cut up, and that thel 


margins are low for the employers of labor? A.—They are at present. 
9 
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~ Q—Owing to the competition of trade in our own country? A.—Yes. 

_ Q.—And you find it is necessary to save yourself by employing cheaper labor | 
“when it can be utilized? A.—That is what we have to do to compete with others, 
~  Q.—Do you consider also, that a man, in order to make money out of the furni- 
‘ture trade, has to extend his business as well in that as in any other industry? A.— 
“Yes; he has. 

Q.—Do you indenture your apprentice boys? A.—No; we never have done so, 
Q.—Do you object to doing so? A.—No. 

| Q.—Supposing you should indenture a boy, don’t you think that if a boy did 
“not wish to remain he could make things so unpleasant for you that you would be 
Iglad to let him go? A.—That is the way we look at it. We have had boys who 
‘Yeally did not seem as if they wanted to leave on their own account, but they made 
it so unpleasant that we had to let them go. 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 
Q.—How many hands have you got? A.—About thirty. 
 Q.—What are the average weekly wages of the thirty men? A.—I do not think 
“that they will average more than $1.37 a day. 
- Q.—Is your firm capable of teaching a boy the trade thoroughly ? A.—Yes. 
* Q.—In all its branches? A.—In all its branches. 
) Q—Are the men in favor of the firm indenturing apprentices? A.—I never 
heard them express an opinion on that at all. 
-  Q.—You say that the labor trouble some time ago was an application on the part 
of the men for a shortening of the hours of labor? A.—Yes. 
 Q.—Did the employers of Chatham form themselves into an association to 
connteract that movement on the part of the men? A.—Yes. 
Q.—They were successful in doing so? A.—Yes. 
' Q—Are there any married men earning $1375? A.—Yes; as a rule they earn 
more than that. 
- Q.—That would be the average? A.—I think that would be the average ; it is. 
not under that, any way. 

. Q—Don’t you think it is very difficult for a man to save money and raise four or 
five of a family and pay house rent on those wages? A.—He cannot save much. IL 
‘do not think I could, anyway. 

Q.—They work 594 hours a week? Yes. . 
_  Q.—Are the houses in which mechanics live in the outskirts of the town or in the 
centre? A.—They are pretty well towards the centre; they do not go very far to 
their work, any of them. mia 

‘By Mr. McLean :— 

Q.—What is the sanitary condition of workingmen’s houses ? A.—I guess they 
all pretty good, as far as I know. 


hb 


are 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


—How is the sanitary condition of your factory ? A.—It is good. 
Q.—It will pass inspection? A.—I dont know what the inspection would be. 


By Mr. McLean :— 

~ Q—wWhy would your men rather work by the day than by the piece? A—I 
suppose they would not have to work so hard. i 
 Q—To make $1.374 a day ? A.—Of course a good many of these men earning 
low wages are working some of them on machinery. A few of them came to work for 
us and did not serve their time, and are not what we call expert workmen. We 
have not really good men working for less than $1.50 to $1.75 a day. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
_ Q—What proportion of married men have you? A.—I think two-thirds of 
them are married. 
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By Mr. ArmMstTRoNG :— 

Q.—Have you had many accidents happen in: the factory during the last year ? 
A.—I don’t remember many, excepting one man who was laid off three weeks ; he 
cut his finger on a cross-cut saw. 

By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—Did not the saw have a guard on it? A.—No. 
Q.—Do you make a practice of having your circular saws with guards on them ? 
A.—No ; there is no guard on any of them. 


By Mr. Frerp :— 


Q.—If the boys who come to work for you had some technical education before | 
they entered the shop it would be an advantage to them in learning the trade? A.— | 
Yes; I think it would be a great advantage. | 

Q.—Is anything done in Chatham to give technical instruction to boys before 
they go to work ? A.—Not that I know of; I don’t think go. : 


By Mr. McLean :— : 


: 
Q.—It would be a benefit to you as well if the boys were taught in that way 
before they went to work ? A.—It would to us and it would to them. ) 


| 


Davip Witson, Farmer, Chatham, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—You live in the neighborhood of Chatham, I believe? A.—I do.. 
Q.—How long have you lived here? A.—Forty-cight years past. 
By the CHarrman :— 

Q.—Did you open out your farm? A—Yes ; and I have worked it. 

4 Q.—Were you then in the woods? A.—Yes ; at that time it was all woods around 
ere. 
By Mr. Frerp :— 

Q.—Do you employ any labor? A.—TI do. 

_ Q—What wages do you pay for ordinary farm hands? A—At the present 
time $15.00 and board. 

Q.—Do you pay that all the year round, or only during the busy season? A.— 

I pay more than that during the busy time. ! 

Q.—If you employ a man the year round you pay him $15.00 a month and. 
board? A.—I cannot hire a man for that, not a good, skilled laborer the year round. — 

Q.—If you employ a man all the year round, what wages do you pay him? A.— 

T would not get him much short of $18.00 a month and board, ‘He must then be a 
good one. 

Q.—You do not need to employ hands so much as you used to do, I suppose? 
A.—As we enlarge a farm we are obliged to keep more hands than we used todo. 
_  Q—Do you have more machinery now than formerly? A.—Yes; but that 
increases our capacity to work more. 

Q.—You get more land as you get more machinery? A.—Yes.° ; 
Q.—I suppose, as you make money out of the farm you buy more land? A.— — 
BR . 

Q.—Then that shows a prosperous condition on the part of the farmers? A.—If— 

the farmers would work as they could, we would have a very prosperous people. ‘ 
By the Cuarrman :-— i , 

Q.—You are not afraid of work? A.—No ; I never was ashamed to work. Iwas ~ 
as poor as anybody once, but I am not now, thank God? hi 
: Q—Where did you come from to this country? A.—From near Dublin, in — 

reland, : | 
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— Q.—Did you bring much money with you? A.—I had $1,000 which m yfather 
‘left me. I came to this country in December, 1839. 


By Mr. FREED :— Le 
Q—Are agricultural laborers scarce in this part of the country ? A.—Good 
ones are. 

a By Mr. McLean: 

~ = Q.—What would you call a good one? A.—One who is willing to get up at five 
o'clock in the morning, attend to the team, and see to everything till eight o’clock at 
By Mr. Freep :— 


 Q.—tThose are pretty long hours, are they not? A.—Those are the hours I 

work myself; sometimes I work more. You will find me to-morrow morning at that 
‘hour among my cattle. I will be sixty-eight soon. enced 
| Q.—What products do you raise mostly in this county? A.—Taking an average, 
s, cattle, clover seed and wheat. 
- Q-—Can you make money at even the present prices of wheat? A.—Yes; _ 
' decidedly I can. 
> Q—Did you ever calculate what it cost to raise cattle? A.—Yes. 

Q.—For what price do you think you can raise them? A.—I think I can raise 
m for $10 a year. 
~  Q—Would you sell them at three years old? A.—Yes; never younger. 
~  Q—About what would they weigh then ? A.—Close on 1,400 pounds a piece 
_ for the market. 
~  Q.—Do you not think they would cost you more than $30 a piece ? A.—No; not 
"when you consider the benefit of the manure to the farm. That is the way I put it. 
There is an income in that way. | 

-_ Q.—Have you seen any letters or statements recently published to the effect that 
cattle cannot be sold on the hoof for less than five cents per pound, live weight? A. 
—T have not, but I do not believe anything of the kind. 
— Q.—You think you can raise them for less money? A.—I am confident I can. 
T have one hundred and twelve head of cattle on my farm now. 
 Q.— Do you raise large quantities of beans ? A.—We raise beans ; I have nearly 
two hundred acres on my farm, and I have two other farms besides. 

Q.—Do you raise much corn? A.—We do. 
Q.—As fodder for cattle? A.—Yes. 

 Q.—Do you raise fodder corn? A.—Sometimes fodder corn, but as a rule we 
feed the cattle with corn in the ear. I have fed cattle on ground meal also. 


| bean 
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» By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Do you feed corn in the ear to pigs? A.—You will take a number of cattle, 
and I willtake anumber. You feed them on ground meal and tie them up, and 
do what you can for them. I will take the same number and feed them with corn in 
the ear, and I will warrant I will bring mine to maturity quicker than you will yours, 
because the corn inthe ear keeps continually forming saliva in their mouths, and 
this assists their digestion. I have seen cattle fed on meal take so much in one day 
that they were off their feed for three days afterwards. I have come to the conclusion 
that feeding cattle with corn in the ear is the way to do it. 

~ Q—Do you do anything in dairying ? A.—Very little; wedo not like to work 
our women too hard. 

. Q—You think the chief work should fall on the men ? A.—Most decidedly. 

—  Q.—Do you not think the majority of people think the other way? A.—I do not 
know ; I am an Irishman. The Commissioners must remember that they are ina 


county that differs widely from any other part. They are in a county that possesses 
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| y 
the most productive soil on the earth ; I have heard that admitted by men who have 
travelled a great deal; but the Commission are also in a flat country that perhaps’ 
eastern men would dislike, but if they once settled here and obtained the crops we 
raise they would not leave. It is the crops we raise here that attracts us. | 

Q.—How many farmers about here have made their own fortunes ? AA good 
many of them have, and sometimes the second generation spends them; that is 
unfortunately the situation of our country. 


By Mr. Hraxes :— 

(.—Is there a tendency on the part of young people raised on farms to drift into” 
cities ? A.—There was a good deal more than there is now; they are taking more 
interest now in their fathers’ farms. There is a good feeling in that way spreading 
abroad, I have three sons ; we live within a stone’s throw of them, and I have never 
heard one express a wish to go away. 

Q.—<Are the farmers in this county generally prosperous? A.—As a rule they 
were, until the family grew up and became extravagant. | 


By the CHAIRMAN :— | 
Q.—I suppose they do not like to work like their fathers? A.—Yes; that is it. 


By Mr. ARMstTRONG :— 


Q.—Do many farmer’s sons take advantage of the Agricultural College? A.—We 
do not look upon it as of any great value to us. 

Q—Why? A.—As regards my family, I would be very sorry to send a son of 
mine there. | 

Q.—Do you think they do not get proper training there? A.—I have seen them — 
there with kid gloves on in hot weather. I thought that was not like the occupation 
of a farmer; I like to see mud on their hands. ' 


By Mr. Freep :— 
Q.—You think a farmer does better plowing not wearing kid gloves? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Do you think the farmers of Kent require Commercial Union with the 
United States to make them prosperous? A.—You would need to show me Com-— 
mercial Union in a different light from the way I see it to convince me. Looking at — 
it in the way I do, I consider it madness to get up and talk about it. | 

Q.—Have you ever calculated what it cost to raise a bushel of wheat, taking one } 
year with another? A.—No; I never went minutely into it. I will give you an idea — 
of what two acres produced within the last two seasons. It was manured and plowed : 
for beans, fourteen acres. 4 

Q.—Whatdid that cost you? A.—The manuring and tilling would cost us from $80 q 
to $100. We will put in that same manure, and everything else connected with it for 7 
a crop of beans. The beans brought me $360. We will put the two seasons together, j 
for the land is now in clover seed. We take off these beans the cost of the bean | 


straw. ‘The straw paid for the harvest, for itis fully better than hay for cattle. — 
Then we plowed with three horses on a three-forked plow. We did the plowing in- 
three days, and put in about twenty bushels of seed wheat. We harvested that field — 
with one of the Chatham company’s champion machines, and we threshed thirty-four — 
bushels of wheat to the acre. If you put the two crops together and make a conclu- 
sion, you will find there was a good result. | 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Is it alight soil? A.—It is a good strong clay loam. 

Q.—Do you find it suitable for beans? A.—Yes; and for all other crops. We 
give it a plowing in the spring, and the crop is never a failure, even during a dry 
season, such as last. I could show you a field of forty-one acres that I had in, half 
in beans and half in corn. I fed the corn to the cattle and sold the beans at $1.75 a 
bushel; they were white beans That crop gave me $1,000. I have now twenty 
acres in wheat, and twenty acres ready for barley. 
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| By Mr. FreEp :— , 
Q.—I think you area better farmer than Mr. Valency Fuller? A.—He has too 
“anach capital; he was born too rich. 


Fi 


: Q.—Do you raise much hay? A—Yes; I cut close upon one hundred acres of 
hay. 


| 


Q.—Where do you sell that mostly? A.—We do not sell it. 
Q.—You turn it into beef? A.—Yes; I use it on the farm. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—I believe your farm is only one mile from town? A.—Only one mile; every 
- child here knows me. 


Francis W. Witson, Chatham, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 
Q.—You are in the nursery business, I believe? A.—I run a general line of 
nursery business, and over three hundred acres of farm land. 
Kg Q.—Do you raise fruit, or only fruit trees ? A.—I grow trees as a business, but 
_ I am going extensively into fruit. 


i 
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Be Q.—What fruit flourish in this part of the country? A—Any fruit that will 
_ grow in any part of Canada. 
e Q.—Peaches? A.—They do pretty well; we had a heavy crop this year. Small 
- fruits of almost all kinds, all that will grow in Canada, do well here. 
a Q.—What kind of grapes do you grow? A.—Concord has been the leading 
variety; Niagara and Empire State are coming to the front, 
Q.—Are they better grapes? A—Yes; and they will sell for a better price. 

_ Empire State is a much better grape. 
Q.—Do you grow the Catawbas here at all? A—No;notmuch. The Catawba 
_ grape is grown on Pelee Island. 

 Q.—Is it too cold for it here? A.—It isnotvery safe here. It’s a little late. The 
lake shore seems to suit it better. Peaches also do a little better on the lake shore 
than they do here. JI have been growing large quantities of raspberries, which J 
have shipped to Montreal, where I have found a splendid market for them. 
4 Q.—Where do you find the principal market for your fruits? A.—Of my crop 
of 4,686 barrels of apples I shipped about two-thirds to Chicago, about one-quarter 
_ to Montreal, and two car loads to Montana, one car load to Dakota and 200 barrels 
_ were sent by boat up the lakes. I have tried the Liverpool market, but I do not 
_ think it is as good a market now as the American. 
ny Q.—There is too much danger, I suppose, of damaging the fruit on the passage ? 
_ A —There is no particular danger in that way, but there are so many dues and per- 
centages, and so much stealing, that there is not much left for the grower. There is 
an agent’s commission of 8 per cent. 
Q—Do you not lose many apples on the voyage? A.—No; TI hardly lost any. 
4 Q—The shrinkage is altogether in the charges? A.—Yes. I think the loss is 
principally from the gouging of your commission men. I always sell my apples 
here free on board, and I will not take any order except for cash. 
ia Q—You have heard stories about apples getting damaged by the rolling of 
- the barrels? A.—Yes; but we are too well experienced not to know how to pack 
_ them in order to prevent that. 
‘q Q.—Is apple growing a profitable industry? A—It is the most profitable 
industry in Kent. It is undoubtedly much the most profitable. 
q Q.—How often do you calculate to lose a crop? A.—In my own experience, I 
have not lost a crop during the last twenty-three years; there has been a crop every 
year with me. My land is well adapted for fruits. 
Q.—Do you give good shelter to your fruit trees? A.—Fruit trees will pay a 
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great deal better when they are protected with rows of evergreens. The land seems — 
to do better and the trees are more natural, and the wind does not blow down the — 
fruit. 

Q.—Then you plant wind-breaks of evergreens? A.—I plant wind-breaks of 
Norway spruce, three feet apart which are a protection as well as an ornament. I 
claim that rows, three feet apart, do not take up more room on a farm than one row 
of twenty feet, and they grow very much more timber, and are better in every way. 

Q.—Is the timber of any value? A.—It is now acknowledged in Scotland and 
_ other countries, to be one of the best. They grow till they are forty years old, and 
then they decrease in growth. I have on the north end of my farm four rows, six 
feet by four feet apart. 

Q.—What fruit would you place next to the apples for profit? A.—Pears. 

Q.—Where do you have your market for pears? A.—I have never shipped 
many pears; there are not many shipped from here. I intend trying it next year. 
I think Montreal would be our best market; the western market is not very good 
for pears. 

oni pears stand shipment as well as apples? A—No; not nearly as well. 
The winter varieties, however, would do well. You can hardly pick pears in time to 
get them on the market and sold before they perish. 

Q.—You combine general agriculture with fruit raising? A.—Yes; I farm three 
hundred acres. I set out this year twenty-five acres of apple orchard. I had a special 
object in putting them in. I put the trees twenty-one by thirty fect apart, and I 
calculate after about twenty years to cut out every other one. I expect to get the 
best fruit from the trees about that time—eighteen or twenty years—and the trees 
will have room after that to grow. 

Q.—Do you employ much help? A.—Yes; I employ a great deal of help most 
of the time. Ihave now in my employ about sixteen men, no boys. I have not 
employed any boys lately. 

Q.—Do you take green hands or those familiar with the nursery business ? A.— 
I have had a man this summer who is pretty well experienced, but as a general rule 
the experienced nurserymen—journeymen—we can get are a very poor class. They 
are all talk and do not do any work. They are pretty good to stand round, and tell 
you what they have done, but they do not work themselves. I find in my trade that 
good common sense is worth as much as a knowledge of the trade. 

Q.—Then education does not unfit a man for the nursery business? A.—No; I 
have let good men go for lack of education. 

Q.—Have you met any men who have passed through the Agricultural College 
at Guelph? A.—I have had conversations with such men. I think well of the col- 
lege; and I differ with my uncle, the previous witness, in regard to that matter. I 
think the college is a good establishment. If I had boys old enough to go to it, the 
only reason I would not send them would be, because I have heard bad accounts of 
the conduct and character of young men going there—very bad accounts. So far as 
regards a man who has not his hands covered with mud not being a farmer, I do not 
think that is necessary. 

Q.—What wages do you pay the men employed in your nursery? A.—I paid 
during the summer months, when I hired that way, about $16.00 a month, and board 
and washing. I am paying at this time of the year $12.00 for individual months, and 
Tam paying one man $200.00 and his board and washing. I have engaged that man 
for next year. I had him engaged this year at $190.00, and board and washing; he - 
is the best man I ever had as a laborer. Some of my men save as much as $100.00. 

_ Q.—Can you get all the help you want? A.—Yes. Last year I had much less 
trouble than formerly in getting help. We have had good men this summer, no 
boys. I think it isa good thing not to employ boys in such work as mine. When 
you want good work done you cannot get it done by boys. 

Q.—Do you find men looking for work and unable to get it? AW—No. There 
is no need of that occurring; I employ any one who comes along who has any idea of” 
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_ work. I engage them and they go to work, and if they are no good I dismiss them. 

_ Thave now a lot of men chopping, and I give them 50 cents for soft and 75 cents 

_ for hard wood by the cord; they board themselves. ; 

| 3 Q.—Do you think money is made off the land in Kent? A.—As I have said, I 

apples are best; they do very well. Outside of that crop I think hay pays 

best. 

Q.—Do you raise any stock? A.—Yes. I can, however, buy cattle at two years 

- cheaper than I can raise them. 

| Q.—You buy.cattle at two years and sell them at three? A.—Yes; I buy cattle 

at any age; I prefer them at about two years. . I can make them fat more quickly. 

_ If I were to buy them all ready I would have too much opposition. I have shipped 

a good many car loads of cattle. | 

a -Q.—Have you ever calculated what it cost to put beef on the bones of these cattle 
you buy? A.—I never calculated it that way. I never had a good scales for weigh- 

ing them, so as to be able to see how much they regularly gained. It costs me 

_ 25 cents per head a day for food, counting the manure equal in value to the work. 


e Q.—You consider that the manure is only equal tothe work of caring for them? 
| A.—Yes. 
y Q—And you think they cost you 25 cents. aday per head? A.—Yes; with the 
__ corn and hay we give them. 
4 Q.—Do you keep them but one year? A.—No; that is the cost only for the 
» winter. 
. Q.—What is the cost in the summer, when they are grazing? A.—Such cattle 
- can be fed well for 5 cents a day on good grass, all they can eat. 
q Q.—Do you calculate to feed them half the year? A.—No; we do not feed them 
half the year. My cattle are running on grass now; I have a lot of cattle out. There 
_ is lots of grass in the field, and the cattle are getting better every day. We never 
_ feed over five months in the year. 
Q.—What increase of price can you get after keeping an animal all year? A.—It 
varies very much. It depends more on the buying than anything else. If they are 
bought right, and the market keeps right, we generally make money. I always think 
it costs nearly $1.00 a month in summer and $2.00 a month in winter to keep cattle. 
_ I keep them well; it does not pay to keep them badly. | 
e Q.—The cost, then, is $18.00 a year? A.—About $17.00. We calculate five 
~ months’ winter here. f 
sl Q.—You calculate that the manure pays you for all the labor, and this amount 
_ of $17.00 is the actual outlay? A.—lIt is the cost of feed at market prices. I calcu- 
late the feed at what it would sell for. 
a Q.—Then over and above what you expend, what increase of price would you 
get after keeping an animal a year? A.—That varies very much, according to 
whether they thrive. Our breed of stock in this country is poor, and if we were 
not very careful we do not make much. If we have been pretty careful and have a 
nice lot together, we sometimes make $15.00 in three months, but I have sometimes 
kept animals a year and have not made anything. I could not tell you what the 
- average we get is. 
4 Q.—You principally depend on your fruit and the nursery? A.—Yes; I have 
seventy acres of wheat in, and it looks well. 
q Q.—Does it pay to raise wheat at the present prices? A.—It pays somewhat, 
_ but I can make more at other things. I think that if a farmer keeps his land 
protected by evergreens, and well manured, he can produce wheat at five York 
shillings a bushel. There is one point I would like to have the Commission note, and 
that is, that we, as farmers, have a very poor chance of knowing whether laboring 
men who offer themselves are any good or not. We can only judge of them after 
they have got into our employment. We cannot always depend on what a man 
says. I think there should be a law to compel every farmer to give a man who 
leaves his employment an honest recommendation, but not to say that he is worse or 
) A—29 
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better than he really is, but to give a thoroughly honest recommendation as to his 

merits, and the farmer ‘should be very severely punished if this is not done. Ifsuch — 
a law were passed and thoroughly enforced, then, when a laboring man comes to you 
he could show his papers from his last employer, and you could tell honestly what 
he is worth. 

Q.—Do you think the Government could satisfactorily enforce such a law? 
A.—Yes. Several laws now in existence are just as awkward to enforce as this one 
would be. If employers knew that there was a severe penalty for failing to observe 
it, they would, for their own sake, carry it out. If I take a good man, I would sooner 
pay double the wages than lose him. 


By Mr. ArmstRoNG :— 


Q.—Could not farmers’ granges carry out such a plan themselves? A.—I belong 
to the grange, but it is very difficult to run the grange here. They have about all 
died out. No; Ido not think this law could be carried out as well by the granges as 
by the Government. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Have you any other suggestion to offer to the Commission? A.—I would 
like to say that I think it would be a benefit to the country if the government 
were to allow some sort of bonus or make some definite enactment for setting out 
timber. I have figured it out myself, and I think to grow timber pays better than to 
grow almost any kind of er op. A person could plant black ash, white ash, walnut, 
and commence cutting black ash for poles after four or five years, and work from 
then till they were fifteen years old, and white ash and walnut would follow on. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Walnut has pretty well disappeared from here, I believe? A.—Yes ; but 
there is still a good deal left of it. There are sufficient woods still throughout the 
country to obtain a supply of seed. I set them out for my nursery purposes. 

Q.—How far north will walnut grow? A.—It will grow up near Lake Simcoe. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Y.—I think there was no walnut in the original forests there? A.—Not further 
north than London and Niagara Falls, I believe. 


By Mr. Heaxzs :— 


Q.—Is it a rapidly growing tree? A.—Yes, the most rapid in the world; it is 
one of the most rapid I know of, and I grow a great many kinds. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—In how many years would a walnut tree, under ordinary circumstances, 
reach the diameter of one foot. A.—I do not remember to have noticed it. I think 
two feet in thirty years. 

Q.—That is an extraordinary growth. A.—That would be under good sur- 
roundings. Our land here is naturally adapted for trees. The principal timber in 
the natural state of our forests here is walnut; it seems to be naturally walnut land. 
I have seen it grow six feet high in two years from the time of planting the nut. I 
can show trees that have run that high in that time. 

Q.—In planting walnut with the idea of making timber, do you plant close 
together, so as to get straight trees? A—Yes; and thin them out. Pr obably I sell 
them in my business after the first two years. 

Q.—If they are isolated they branch out too much? A.—Yes; and do not make © 
good straight logs. It is a comparatively clean timber, and is easy torun up straight. 
I may say that beans are a good paying crop with us. | 

Q.—You heard the testimony on that point given by your uncle, the previous” 
witness? A.—Yes; I may say that his calculation is pretty far astray. 
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By the CuarrMAn :— 


| 4 Q.—How many bushels do you get to the acre? A.—More bushels than of 
_ wheat. I have grown forty bushels to the acre, but that is a very large crop. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Li Q.—Is there not a great deal more labor in raising beans than wheat ? A.—Yes ; 
_ but we get more money for them, and we get the ground ready for wheat. The bean 
_ crop will leave the ground in good order and clear for wheat. If the land is cleared, 
all that is required is spring-harrowing, and everything is ready to drill in wheat. 
q Q.—Did you hear your uncle’s answer, that bean straw is good fodder for cattle ? 
A.—No. 
‘ Q.—You think that is rather exaggerated? A.—Yes. . 

Q.—Still it does make good fodder? A.—Yes; but it will physic cattle very 
y. Ithas to be fed alternately with other food. 

a Q.—Are cattle fond of bean straw? A.—No; they will rather eat hay or corn 
_ fodder; but they will eat bean straw. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—You said you belonged to the grange? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Is it a co-operative affair? A.—Yes. 
_  Q—Did you ever receive any benefit from the co-operative grange? A.—Yes. 
Fi Q.—What benefit did you receive? A.—At the time we had it in pretty good 
running order here, we got a great reduction on our machinery. 

— Q—Any reduction on groceries? A.—I have bought groceries, but I got no 
benefit from them. It did not amount to anything. All those small lines should never 
_ have been taken up. 

_ Q.—Did the grange organization have a tendency to reduce the price of groceries ? 
_A.—I think it reduced the price of everything the farmers bought. 


By Mr. ArMstrone :— 


Q.—Is not the organization continued in Toronto? A.—It is still in force in 
some of the back townships, but there is no grange lodge near the town. I cannot 
go to one without driving many miles. I went five miles regularly until the lodge 
broke up. I believe in farmers’ unions. We need them as much or more than any 
- other producers. 

om Q.—For the purpose of keeping up the prices of your produce? A.—To defend 
_ our own interests in every way—to get the legislation in Parliament we need. I do 
not think there are a sufficient number of farmers in Parliament to represent the far- 
mers’ interest. Who runs asks anything, and they generally get it, but the 
_ farmers do not send anybody to ask, and therefore we are left. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


) Q.—Then you believe that farmers would represent you better than professional 
men? A.—Yes, they would know our feelings better. Wedo not want more than 
_ we have a right to obtain, but we do not like to see all other business interests repre- 
sented by members of Parliament, and the farmers not properly represented. Some 
man from town comes along at election time, and we raise a “hurrah,” think he is a 
good fellow, and vote for him. But his interests have preference to ours. 


By Mr. Gipson :— 


; Q.—Would not higher education remove the difficulty? A.—Yes; I think it 
would. In our country schools there are wrong studies taught altogether. They 
should teach in our common schools only those branches that are really necessary to 
a laboring man, and those subjects that every child ought to know and understand. 
Every laboring man should be taught that as well as boys. 

- Q.—You believe in children gaining a thorough knowledge of everything 
taught? A.—Yes. For instance, I do not believe in teaching a child grammar, and 
_ compelling him to remember what a particular rule is, as I had to do, but to use 
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grammar incommon talk. I think the Trustees’ Society, lately established, will pro- 
bably be a good thing in defending the interests of the pupils against so many 
branches of education being taught in the common schools, subjects for which there 
is no need. . 
Q—You think too many subjects are taught? A.—If the Trustees’ Union, at 
present being established, carries out its object—I do not know in detail what it is— 
we shall have a better common school educational system. Ifa person wants to give 
his child anything beyond the necessary branches of a common education he ought 
to pay for it. Our high schools should be charged at full rates, and our common: 
School should be as free as the air we breathe. 1 do not care, even if we went so far 
as to furnish books free, and I believe in enforcing the attendance of children at the 
Common Schools. But, if parents intend their children to learn a profession, if they 
desire them to attend the high schools, and afterwards to pursue the study of law or 
a profession, they ought to pay for the instruction. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— | 
Q.—You believe in the State providing books for the children free? A.—I 
would not be opposed to it. I believe inmaking the common school system as free: 
as possible. I believe, on the other hand, that higher education should be fully paid 
for. 2 
By Mr. Gipson :— 

_—Education you think would promote a better knowledge of agriculture? A. 
One of the troubles is that all humanity seems to be wanting a change, seems to be 
wanting something new. Whatever business a man is engaged in, he seems to be 
wanting to go into something else. We all think we have a harder life than any one 
else. \ 


a 


CuatHam, December 10th, 1887. 
_Josrpn HE, Smiru, Painter, Chatham, called and sworn. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—How long have you lived in Chatham ? | A.—About five years this last time ; 

I lived here eighteen or twenty years ago; then I was away four or five years. 

Q.—Are you a house painter or decorator ? | A.—A house painter. 

Q.—What are the wages of a house painter in Chatham? ‘They vary from $1.50 
up to as high as $2 a day. 
Q.—How may months in the year do you suppose you work on an average ? 
A.—About eight months. There may be some exceptions to the rule, some who 
have inside work, but that is very scarce here. : 
Q.—If there is an open winter I suppose work goes on longer ? A.—Yes ; some- 
what, but not very much. 
Q.—Are many painters employed in Chatham ? A.—There are a good many. 
T could not tell the number, because it is customary in the busy season to employ 
any one who canswingabrush. ‘There are notso many who have been trained to the 
business. i 
Q.—Are there many apprentices at the business ? A.—Not to my knowledge; 
I do not know as to that. I never apprenticed—not here. 
Q.—Do you know if apprentices are indentured to the trade ? A.—I do not. 
Q.—Do journeymen prefer the indenture system with apprentices, that is, that a 
boy should be obliged to serve four or five years at the trade with the same employer 
and that the boss should teach him the trade. A.—I do not know of any boys 
“employed that way. There may be some who go in to learn the trades ; I do not 
know whether boys stay long enough to do so. i 
Q.—Are painters paid weekly, fortnightly, or monthly 2? A—Weekly. 
Q.—Do you prefer any special day asthat on which to receive your pay? What 
day are you paid? A.—lIt is the general rule to pay on Saturday night. = 
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_ Q—Do the men prefer that day ? A.—I do not know whether it is the men’s 
choice or the bosses’ choice. 

i Q.—Are the men paid in cash ? A.—Yes ; so far as IL know. 

-_ Q—How many hours constitute a week’s work in your trade ? A.—Ten hours 
a day, and six days. 

 Q.—Has there been any difficulty of late with the employers ? A.—Not to my 
knowledge. 

-  Q.—Did the men ever make any demand for shorter hours of labor since you 
have been here? A.—Not to my knowledge. 
iy Q.—In case of labor troubles arising between employers and employed, would © 
‘you prefer a system of arbitration ; and if you would, what kind of arbitration would 
you prefer ? A.—I would prefer arbitration ; but I do not know whether I rightly 
understand you as to the kind of arbitration. 
_ _ Q—Would you prefer disinterested parties being asked by both sides to interfere 
and settle the dispute amicably without a strike : do you believe in such a system of 
_ settiing trade troubles ? A.—Yes ; I do, if it is possible to do so. 
a Q.—Or would you think it better that the Government should form a standing 
"poard of arbitration to settle the difficulty ?. A—I think if you could establish it as 
arule that disputes should be settled by arbitration it would be better. 
q Q.—By the Government ? A.—Yes. 
-_.  Q—Is there any profit-sharing with painters over and above their wages? A.— 
_ No; nothing more than what is agreed upon as wages. 
— Q.—Do you think it would have a good moral tendency on them to have Saturday 
afternoon holiday or shortened hours of labor ? A—That is a question. With a 
_ certain class it might be an advantage; with another class it might be a detriment. 
‘There is a certain class who so soon as they draw their wages would be off spending 
 itin drink ; another class would make the best use of the time they had. So that is 
- an undecided question with me. 
be Q—Do you not think that long hours and hard work have a tendency to 
cause men to drink more than they otherwise would? A.—Perhaps it might; 1 am 
not prepared to answer definitely that question. So far as my own experience goes, 
_ I know how it would be with myself. 
2! Q.—In purchasing the necessaries of life, do men’s wafes go as far as they did 
- five or ten years ago to the best of your knowledge? A.—I cannot see a great deal 
_ of difference with respect to the purchasing power of a dollar in eatables. Clothing 
_ is now cheaper than it was then. : 
Q.—Has house rent increased during the past five years? A.—Not to speak of. 
Q.—Has there been any improvement in wages? A.—No. 
Q.—Are the painters in Chatham organized? A.—No; not as a union. 
: Q.—Do you think that organized labor on the part of the working classes has a 
tendency to better their condition? A.—I could not answer that question, not having 
had any experience of organized labor; I never belonged to a union. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


--—-« Q.—-Are the painters more or less constantly employed than they were in former 
_ years? A.—I could not answer as to that in this place, on account of there being 
“more men employed than formerly. There used to be more men employed the year 
round than now, because, as I have stated, anybody can paint now-a-days, and con- 
tractors rush in then and get the work off their hands in as short a time as possible. 
If they employed mechanics the work would occupy a longer time and the men would 
be more constantly employed. Now they generally wind up before the frost comes on. 
Q.—That is as regards house-painters ? A.—Yes. | 

j Q.—Do you know how it is with painters employed in the agricultural imple- 
~ ment and waggon work? A.—They run about eight months in the year and then 

shut down. They do not run at all during the winter season. 
Q.—Is there any other employment to be had when these mechanics are not 
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employed at their trade? A.—Some of them go to work on the streets, and some take 
up a hammer and saw and go to work as a carpenter, and others go to bucking wood. 


‘a 
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Tam employed at the waggon works; I am not a permanent hand, but I work there — 


when painting is slack, but I do not work in the painting department. The works 
run about eight months; that is the term they ran last year. Then they are idle, 
and the men get what work they can in the warehouses or elsewhere, for the paint 
ing business is shut down. It is the same with the harvesters; they run a little 
longer, commencing earlier in the spring, but they shut down a month or two in 
winter when there is nothing doing. 


By Mr. Heaxess :— 


Q.—What is the condition of workingmen in Chatham generally; are they 


generally comfortable. A.—Some of them are pretty close run. 

Q.—Do you think many save money out of their wages? A.—I do not think 
any of them do. The laboring classes do not; I do not save anything. 

Q.—Do you think the mechanics have about all they can do to live? A.—Yes; 
that is unless they are contractors. What they may make out of the men may carry 


them through the winter. I know the laboring men are not able to save anything— — 


at least I cannot. Whether I am the exception or not I cannot tell, but I cannot 
make enough through the summer to carry me through the winter. I could do so 
if | had steady employment. I had three months of steady work the first part of the 
season, but I have been on my own resources since, taking jobs and working by the 
day for others. 

By Mr. Frerp :— 

Q.—Is much capital required to start in the painting business? A.—No; nota 
great deal. 

Q.—Could a journeyman or several journeymen together take contracts for house 
painting on their own account, and do work instead of being employed by an 
employer? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do they do that at all? A.—There are three or four shops of that kind in 
this town. 

Q.—In which journeymen co-operate to do the work? A.—Two journeymen go 
together as partners; they buy their material from the wholesale dealer and hire 
men; but there is no co-operative system more than a couple of journeymen joining 
together. 


By Mr. Watsu :— 


Q.—Is there much first-class painting, graining or decorating done here? 


A.—Yes. 
Q.—Is there a large number of men capable of doing that work? A.—No. 


Q.—They must be men, generally, who have served an apprenticeship to it? 


A.—Yes ; men who have served their time. There are only, to my knowledge, three 
or four first-class decorators in the place. 

Q.—All those decorators are grainers, too? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is there much work here in summer, or is there much finishing or painting 
inside of houses in the winter ? A.—There might be two or three, perhaps, who have 
winter work, and they are heavy contractors who have it. The papering, painting 
and graining are generally done in the spring, during the cleaning time. The 
painters rush the work through and then there is a slack time until the busy time 
again comes round. Work has been unusually dull here this season, as no new build- 
ings have gone up; most of the work has been renovating old buildings. 


Q.—Is there anything you can recommend as a means of benefiting the trade, or — 


are there any objections you can state to the present system? A.—I think if there 


was less of boys’ labor it would be an advantage. The men take little boys and put — 


them to the business, and of course they deprive men of a certain amount of work. 


An employer will take a couple of boys and put them in a man’s place, giving them — 
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_ three or four dollars a week; they will do a man’s work, whereas there should be 
one man employed and perhaps one boy learning the trade. A firm should not be 
allowed more than one apprentice. 

Q.—What ages are the boys? A.—EHleven, twelve, thirteen or fourteen. 

| Q.—As young as eleven or twelve? A.—Yes; but this is notin painting alone; 
\) it is the same in other businesses as well. The firm had two boys, one fifteen years, 
i and I do not know the age of the other; but in a small firm like that one boy 
_ should do. 

4 Q.—Do you think the apprentice system, when carried out thoroughly, tends to 
_ make better workmen and at the same time gives a better chance to the workingmen 
/ than the present system? A.—I think it would. Then an apprentice would 
- commence at the bottom of the ladder and work to the top; now a boy goes ahead 
: and picks up what he can, and never becomes a proficient hand, 
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i James W. Buakg, Painter, Chatham, called and sworn. 

i By Mr. Hzakes :— 

- Q—Are you an employer of labor? A.—No. 

| Q.—Are you a journeyman painter? A.—Yes. 

4 Q.—You have heard what the last witness stated about the condition of trade; 


do you agree with him? A.—I do in regard to the apprentice system. 

f Q.—Do you in regard to the general condition of trade in Chatham? A.—Yes; 
4 ag think I do. 
4 Q.—What do you suppose to be the average earnings of a painter here ? A—The 
_ average earnings of a painter will be one dollar and a-halfa day. That would be his 
average for four and a-half days in the week. He would run on that way for about 
_ seven months and then he would be thrown out; and if he could make twenty dollars 
or even fifteen dollars a month by cutting ice or working on the street, or anything 
i else, he was doing first rate. 
i Q.—Then you cannot get employment at your trade all the year round ? A.—No. 
4 Q.—Very few painters I suppose, own their own houses ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you know any painters in Chatham who own their own houses? A.—I 
could not say. A great many claim to own their houses, but whether they have a 
clear title to them I cannot say. 

Q.—Do you know if they have accounts at the savings bank? A,—No. 

Q.—You think they have not much to put in? A.—No. 

if Q.—What would it cost to rent a comfortable mechanic’s house? A.—About four 
dollars a month. | 

< Q,—A house with how many rooms? A.—The last house I rented contained a 
 front-room, dining-room, kitchen and two bed rooms upstairs, and a closet and pantry, 
 woodshed, cistern and water. I paid four dollars a month rent. 

i) Q.—Was that in the centre of the town? A.—No; it was towards Victoria Park. 
4 Q.—How far from the centre of the town? A.—About ten minutes’ walk. I was 
living in a row, not in a detached house. 

Ag Q.—Have you ever given the subject of industrial education any thought, such 
education as teaching boys the rudiments of their trade? A.—No ; I have not. 

: Q.—Or giving them a skilled training in night schools after they have gone to a 
trade? A.—wNo. 

Q.—Do you think it would benefit mechanics if there was such education open 
tothem? A.—Yes; I do. 

Q.—They would be able to perfect themselves in their business having been 
taught those branches? A.—Yes. 

j Q.—Have you ever given the question of the settlement of disputes by arbi- 
tration any thought? A.—Yes; I have. 
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Q.—Would you believe in a law providing compulsory arbitration in all cases ? 
A.—Yes; I would. | | 

Q.—Have you ever had any labor disputes in Chatham? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How have you settled them? A—I was working for a merchant in the 
town. It was understood that the Knights of Labor would quit work on Saturday 
afternoon at five o’clock; the ringing of the market bell was to be the hour for leay- 
ing. So I went to my boss and said: The Knights of Labor propose to quit at five 
o'clock on Saturday night, and I would like to quit at that time; the carpenters and 
plasterers are also quitting at that time. He said: You can act at your own option. 
[ said: I will quit then. I went to get my pay, and he said: You need not come back — 
on Monday morning. I said: Why not? He said: If you think more of the Knights 
of Labor than for the man for whom you have been working, you had better look to 
the Knights of Labor for work. I said: all right. Next Monday morning at eleven 
o'clock he was up to the house after me to get me back to work. He got kind of 
scared at the Knights of Labor. To-day he is one of our ablest supporters in the 
Knights of Labor. 

Q.—It did him good? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Did you succeed here in establishing nine hours as a day’s work on Saturday ? 
A.—Yes; we have got it. | 

_ Q.—Is it generally adopted? A.—It is the custom. All connected with the 
building trade are supposed to quit at five o’clock on Saturday night. In factories 
and such shops the hands quit at half-past five. : 

Q.—Do you think the shortening the hours of labor is a benefit? A.—Yes; I do. 


Q.—In what way? A.—In this way, that if the hours were shorter there would 
be more men employed to carry on the work. The best part of the year is in the 
Spring, when paper-hanging, painting, decorating and cleaning up is all going on. If 
young men come along who have worked in a factory for two or three months and 
can use a brush, they are taken on, instead of employing mechanics to do the work. 
Such hands as I have mentioned are got for five dollars a week. They can put on the 
first and probably the second coat, but it requires the heads of the firm to finish up 
the work, . 

@.—Do you know any other benefit accruing to workingmen from shortening the 
hours of labor? A.—I do not know any. 


By Mr. Wausa :— 
Q.—Do workingmen improve the time at their disposal in improving themselves ? 


A.—A certain class will always do so, but another class, to my mind, will use their 
time in debauchery. 


By Mr. Hnaxss :— | 


SET 


~~-wsi-—In speaking of the average workingmen, do you think if there were shorter 
hours they would use the time in dissipation ? A—No;I do not think they would ; 
not the majority of them. 


By Mr. Wasi :— 


Q.—Do you think if schools for technical education were established here that 
the young men, who would naturally be most interested in them, would attend; do 
you think they would be glad for such an opportunity, from what yon know of 
them? A.—Yes. I know we have a night school which gives the common education, 
and mechanics, young men and boys, attend it. I suppose there are about thirty-five 
attending that school. If they attend that school to get a common education, I think 
that anything affecting the interests of their trade would more particularly obtain 
their attention. 

Q—Do you consider it would be a great advantage to many young men to give 
them the opportunity of perfecting themselves in their trade? A.—Yes: 

Q.—Do you think it would benefit the trade generally ? A.—Yes; it would. 
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By Mr. FREED :— | 
Q.—Mechanices, as a rule, have their evenings to themselves now? A.—Yes. 
A Q.—Do they make pretty good use of that time ? A.—I know that so far as J am 
concerned I try to put it to the best use possible. 
he Q.—Do you think it would be put to any worse use if that evening was lengthened 
by one hour? A.—I could not say. 
i Q.—Is there any reason to suppose it would be? A.—No;I do not think it 
— would be. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
. Q.—Before the strike for nine hours took place in your shop, did you send a 
_ deputation from the men to the bosses to endeavor to settle the trouble before a strike 
” was resorted to? A.—No.. I went and told a certain number of young men who were 
- Knights of Labor. They got round at different parts of the corner and began to talk 
about it. I suppose the boss overheard the conversation and thought that the boys 
_ would be kind of giving the block to him, and he thought the best thing was to take 
- meonagain. So I was out only half'a day. 


By Mr. FREED :— | 

| Q.—You work ten hours now except on Saturday? A.—yYes. In our trade at 
this time of the year we do not get in more than eight hours a day. I may say that 
_ during the year I earned about five hundred dollars, according to my time book. I did 
some contracting, taking little jobs in the city on my own account. I thought I 
- would do that if I could not get more than $1.50 a day. Accordingly I started a 
little shop of my own and began contracting. I paid out for stock and trade $1,400. 
_ My rent was $50; wood and coal, $25; I put my grocery bill at $150; clothing $50 ; 
furniture and such small things, $40; doctor’s bill, $35; meat bill for the year, $50 ; 
_ and vegetables $25. On the whole year’s work I went behind $65 and worked all 
the time I could get any work to do. 


a By Mr. Freep :— 
i ', Q.—Your total receipts were only $500 ? “Aes. 
By Mr. WALsH :— 
Q. How many have you in family ? A.—Three—wife and two children. 


Rynarp W. Brickman, Carpenter, Chatham, called and sworn. 


By Mr. HEakzs :— 

a Q.—What is the condition of the carpentering trade in Chatham? A.—I never 
worked a full year at the trade; I could not find anything to do. 

— .Q.—What do you work at now? A.—I sometimes work on the railway, and » 

here and there, and anywhere I can get a job. 

Q.—Nothing very constant? A.—No. 

Q.—Is it difficult to get constant employment here ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How do you account for that? A.—I do not know how itis. There are 
~ gome men who give you a job, and after you have been at it for a week or two they 
think you have done well enough, and they take on another man, so that a man gets 
only enough to live. 

Q.—Do you think an ordinary workingman can live and pay all his expenses and 
be comfortable in Chatham? A.—Not on the wages he gets. | 
ss Q--Tf a man were constantly employed in Chatham could he live comfortably ? 
_ A —I do not think it. 

 —- Q.—Is a man in Chatham always paid in cash ? A—I have been; Ido not know 
how the rest have been. 

Q.—You do not know of any store pay?, A.—No. 
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Q.—You cannot tell us how many carpenters are engaged here? A.—I do not 
know. 

Q.—What are their wages? A.—I could not tell that. But I know I was paid 
$1.25 a day for three or four days when I worked, 

Q.—I suppose there is not a great deal doing in that line now? A.—I do not 
know. 


Raupu Gossett, Painter, Chatham, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Heaxus :— 

Q.—What branch of working do you work at? A.—I work at the carriage works 
at present. 

: Q.—Do they employ many men? A.—On an average, sixty-five ? 

Q.—Do they keep them going constantly ? A.—They have this last twelve 
months, in this last season. ‘ 

Q.—How many months in the year do they generally work? A.—This year we 
ran from the end of January to the end of September. 

Q.—Is that considered a year’s work? ‘A—It is a season’s work, 

Q.—Do they close down then? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What do the hands then do? A.—They do the best they can; they shift 
for themselves. 

Q.—Can a man employed at the carriage works during a season earn enough to 
keep him during the winter? A.—It would be pretty close. 

Q.—How are they paid? A.—By day work. 

Q.—About what wages does a reasonably good man earn during a season at 
painting? A.—My earnings were $281.95 for the season. Out of that I had to pay 
back debts amounting to $87, leaving $194 with which to get through twelve months, 

Q.—To keep you the whole season? A.—Yes. 

Q.—They turn out a good deal of work there, I believe. A.—They turned out 
three hundred waggons this last season, besides extra work. 

Q.—What is the reason the works are closed down? A.—I consider it is for 
want of storage. 

Q.—Are they always closed down in the winter? A.—It has been the rule. 

Q.—Can a man working a full season at full wages earn sufficient to keep himself 
out of debt? A.—I could. 

Q.—Do you think many men in Chatham earn enough during the season to keep 
them the full year? A.—I think so. I may say that $2.50 a day is the highest pay. 

Q—Can you tell us whether industrial education would be a benefit to the 
mechanic? A.—I think it would be. 

Q.—In what way? A.—It would improve their minds, and make them able to 
lay out their money well when they got it. 

Q.—I suppose it would turn out better workmen? A.—And better workmen, too. 

Q.—In the settlement of disputes between capital and labor, how would you 
proceed? A.—By arbitration. 

Q.—Would you favor a law making arbitration compulsory ? A.—Yes; I would. 

Q.—Is there much child labor employed in Chatham ? A.—I do not know of any. 


By Mr. Wausi :— 

Q.—Are boys employed in your concern? A.—About three are. 

Q—How many grades of men are there at your business ; they are not all, I 
suppose, first-class workmen? A.—On an average they are good workmen. 

Q.—In carriage-making there are some men superior to others, I suppose? A.— 
In our paint shop they take on as brush hands anybody who comes along; but if 
they have men who can do their work they keep them in preference to strangers. 

Q.—Is there any difference in the rate of wages paid? A.—No; they are paid 
alike, except stripers; they are paid extra, 
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Q.—How much do the stripers get? A—T'wo dollars a day is their pay. Wood 
workers also get $2. 

Q.—Do you think, as a general rule, that the painting trade would be in favor of 
having an apprentice system? A.—An apprentice system is quite correct. I think 
it makes steady men, | 

Q.—Do you think it is better for the employer? A.—Yes ; and for the workman, 
because boys will jump in under the present system and put men on one side, 


By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—Did you ever work at painting in the old country? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How do the wages compare there and here in a town of this size? A.—A 
man would receive thirty-five shillings throughout the year, and would have nearly 
steady employment throughout the year. 

Q.—His wages, then, would be better. Do youthink the position of a painter is 
better in England than in this country? A—Yes ; a man in a painter’s shop does not 
expect to be discharged at the end of the season, but to be kept on so long as he keeps 
himself correct. Besides, they do not work there in the same way. We have to 
rush and push to get the work out of our hands, but in England,when you are sent to 
do a day’s work you are not asked to rush it. This makes work last longer. 

Q.—Is the cost of living here higher than in the old country? A.—Meatis 


- dearer there. 


Q.—How is house rent? A.—About equal. 

Q.—Is there ever any overwork time in Chatham? A.—I do not know of any; 
I only once got over-time. 

Q.—It is absolutely necessary, on account of the demand for turning out work, 
that these rushes should take place? A.—It seems to be the system. You have 
got to fight against it. 

Q—Do you think if the work was done in an easier fashion it would be better for 
the trade? ‘A.—It would better both for the trade and the men generally. 

Q.—Do you think that could be done without any injury being inflicted on the 
employer? A.—I do not think it would injure him, because he could get his price, 
and at the same time meet the demand. 


By Mr. HeaKeEs :— 

Q.—Could you overcome the difficulty by shortening the hours of labor? Aw 
That would give more employment, and it would enable us to take on the surplus 
labor. 

Q.—Have you ever made any effort to have the hours shortened? We tried to 
have the hours shortened. We signed a petition in favor of it, but we did not get it 
granted. 

Q.—You did not succeed? A.—No. 

-Q.—Have you anything in connection with the labor question that you would 
like to state to the Commission? A.—I do not know that I have anything. 


By Mr. WatLsH :— 

Q.—Do you consider the condition of the workingman of this country at the: 
wages he receives as good as the condition of a workingman in the old country with 
thirty-five shilling a week? A.—I do. 

Q.—Do you consider as a general rule, the status or character of the workingman is 
as good here as in England? A.—I do not doubt it is, and it might be better 
if the men had more time in which to do their work. They do not get sufficient. 
time here. 

Q.—'There is more rush here than in England? A.—I am sure of it. They 
employ men by the day here, and when the work is done the men are out of a job. 

Q.—Have you any piece workin your establishment ? A.—Not in the workshop.. 
We are paid day’s work ; but we have a certain amount to get out. It is as good as 
piece work at day’s pay. 
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Q.—The firm understand what a man should do in a day? A.—There is no 
time to stand still. 


Q.—Are you the only waggon shop here? A.—The only waggon shop of any size. 
By Mr. Hraxzs :— 


Q.—If you do not do a certain amount of work in a day is your pay docked ? 
A.—We would hear of it; we have a certain quantity to do every day. 

Q.—A man is not fined if he fails todo it? A—No. He would not stand a fine, 
because the firm have their remedy by being able to put him on one side. 

Q.—I suppose if a man did not do what the company considered a full day’s 
work he would stand a chance of losing his job? A—Of course he would. He 
would have to get outside. 

Q.—And a man, in order to do that amount of work, will sometimes do inferior 
work to get the quantity done? A.—When you get used to your work you can 
put it through quicker than an ordinary hand could do. 


By Mr. Wausu :— 


Q.—Yours is a large establishment? A.—We had seventy-three hands up to the 
end of August. Then they made a reduction. 

Q.—Is it a healthy shop? A.—Yes. fs 

Q.—Painting is not a healthy trade, I suppose? A.—Not healthy. 

Q.—Have you good ventilation and water-closets, and soon? A.—Our water- 
closets are not as they should be. Our water is not as it should be; nor is the 
ventilation right. The paint shop is left closed up all night, and in the morning the 
atmosphere is fit to choke you. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Were these facts reported to the factory inspector on his round? A,—I 
have not seen him. There is a steam pipe in the paint shop to keep it all right in 
cold weather, and when you enter the shop the atmosphere is enough to take away 
your breath, 

., @.—Have you reported that fact to your employers, or have you found fault 
with it? A.—We have complained from one to another, but not to our employer. 
He knows it as well as we do. 

Q.—Are your water-closets kept properly clean? A.—I have never seen them 

cleaned out yet. | 


Witiiam Parrrinasr, Laborer, Chatham, called and sworn. 
By Mr. ARMstRoNG :— 


Q.—You are a laborer, I understand? A.—Yes; nowlam. I learned the trade 
of spring-maker. . 

Q.—Do you get steady employment? A.—Not all the time. 

Q.—What are the wages you receive per day as alaborer? A.—Sometimes ten 
York shillings, sometimes twelve York shillings. But I do not get more than $1.25 
aday. I think a laboring man should have more than that. 

Q.—Have you worked for the corporation, and for private contractors? A.—I 
have not worked for the corporation. 

Q.—What is the nature of your work—digging out cellars? A.—Yes, digging out 
cellars, mixing mortar, and carrying hods—anything that comes handy. 

Q.—Do you think the rate of wages paid laborers is sufficient to support a labor- 
ing man with a wife and family? A.—Twelve York shilling a day, I think, would be, 
in some cases. It would be, ifa man had steady work all the year round, but a man 
has to pay his rent and provisions, and so on. 

Q.—You cannot possibly save anything? A.—No; the way provisions are now ; 
wood is pretty dear and things are high. 
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Q.—Have the wages of laborers increased during the last five year? A—No; 
not much ; you do not get more than twelve York shillings a day as a hodcarrier. 
Q.—Then wages for the past five years have been at a standstill? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Has the price of the necessaries of life increased ? A.—They have in some 
cases. 
Q.—In what articles? A.—Meatand flour. The way they have got flour and 
bread now is fearful. In London we can get it cheaper. 


By Mr. FREED :— 
Q.—What size are the loaves? A.—About two pounds. 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 


Q.—Has the price of cordwood increased? _A.—Yes. 

Q.—Has the price of coal increased? A.—Yes ; in some cases it has increased. 

Q.—What do you pay a ton for coal in Chatham to-day ? A.—I do not use coal, 
only cordwood. 

Q.—Are there many laboring men in Chatham ? A.—Yes; quite afew. Many 
good mechanies have to do laboring work, for they cannot get employment at their 
Frade. I know when we slated the Catholic church there was a good mechanic helped 
with the slating. 

Q.—Has this season been a prosperous one with you? A.—No; not very pros- 
perous; I have seen better. : 
; Q.—Can you give us any reason why this season has been dull? A.—They say 
it was on account of the Government we have, but I do not think that is the cause, 
for taking it all through it might: be the same with another. There is a crisis over 
the whole universe now. 

Q.—What do laborers do when there is not any of their regular work? A.—They 
do anything that turns up. Next week I am going to cut logs. Iwill be paid from 
45 to 85 cents per thousand, and have to board myself. 


By Mr. FREED :— 
Q.—Do you generally buy bread or flour ? A.—We buy both; sometimes we get 
‘two two-pound loaves for nine cents. 
By Mr. WaALsH :— 
Q.—What did you formerly pay for these loaves ? A.—The average price before 
was about four cents. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Of course, there is no work at your old trade of spring-making? A.—No, 
I have not done anything at it for eighteen years. T was taken sick with typhoid 
fever, and gaveitup. Afterwards I served an apprenticeship on the Grand Trunk at 
Hamilton. 1 afterwards went to work in London, where my father carried on business.. 


Guorce 8. Hors, General Wood-worker, Chatham, called and sworn. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—How long have you been working in Chatham at carriage wood-work ? 
A.—1 have been at Chatham for the last seven years ; but I have only followed wood- 
working steadily for three years. 

Q.—Are there many engaged in Chatham at your industry? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What are the wages paid to a good hand? A.—They run from $1.50 to 
$2.00 a day; I rather think they would average about $1.60 There are a few men, 
an odd man or so,-who get $2.00 a day, but more of them get $1.50. 

Q.—How many months in the year do your work, as a rule? A.—About nine 


~. months. 
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Q.—Then there are three months in which you are comparatively idle? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Can you give any reason for that idleness? A.—I can give one reason: in 
the busy season the men who are doing business in that line put on an extra number 
of men and rush through the work, even working overtime in order to get through 
the rush. I think that is the cause of the slackness in the winter season—partially 
80, at all events. | 

Q.—There is a good deal of machinery used in your trade? A.—Yes. 

Y.—Has it a tendency to do away with manual labor, and cause a certain number 
of men in your trade to be idle? A.—Yes ; certainly it has. 

Q.—Are there many apprentices at the trade? “A.—Not that I know of ; there 
is not a regular apprentice in this town in my trade. 

Q.—Are there young boys working the machines? A.—Yes. 

Q.—A good deal? A.—Yes; boys take the place of men. 

Q.—When the men are employed, how long do they work for a week’s work ? 

‘A.—Fifty-nine hours in the shop I am working in at the present time. 

Q.—Are the men paid weekly, fortnightly or monthly? A.—Weekly, in the 
shop I work. 

Q.—Are you paid in cash? A.—Yes. i 

Q.—On what day are you paid? A.—Saturday. 

Q.—Do you preter Saturday to any other day? A.—I would prefer Friday. 

Q—Why? A.—So as to have money to use on Saturday, which is the best 
market day in the week. 

Q.—Are you aware of any truck system going on in Chatham with work- 
ingmen? A.—No; Iam not. 

Q.—Have you had any labor difficulties lately? A.—There was one about a 

ear ago. 
Q. What was it about? A.—The workingmen of the town, as a body, asked 
the employers to give them a reduction of one hour a week, and they objected. The 
consequence was that the workingmen stood out for the hour and insisted on having 
it, and the employers said they would not give it. For that reason the employers 
locked us out, and we were locked out for one week. 

Q.—I take it from your statement that the workingmen sent a committee to 
represent the workingmen of Chatham to the employers before they at last resorted 
to astrike? A.—Yes,. 

Q.—Their request was refused? A.—Yes. There was no strike, remember; it 
was a general lock-out. I suppose you would call it a boycott on one of the firms 
in town. The workingmen refused to buy goods of that farm because they would not 
give the one hour a week. Their hands had been working sixty hours a week, and 
we asked them to give their hands one hour a week off. They refused to do so, and 
the workingmen refused to buy their goods. Then, because we refused to buy their 
goods the business men of the town joined in a body in what they called the Business 
Men’s Association, for their own protection, and as one man they locked us out, and 
would not give us employment until we had lifted the boycott from that firm. We 
did not lift it, and the lock-out took place, and during that time a committee of the 
Business-men’s Association and a committee of the workingmen agreed on a settle- 
ment. 

Q.—There was no organization of the employers before this demand for the 
decrease in the number of hours of labor took place? A.—Not that I know of, in this 
town. 

Q.—This movement on their part was to counteract the effect of the working- 
men’s demands in that respect? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you think that association is in existence still? A—I am satisfed it is. 

Q.—That lock-out was not a complete success? A.—No ; 1t was not a complete 
success. 

Q.—In some cases did they arbitrate on the matter and settle the difficulties ? 
A.—Yes. The firm I worked for gave the hour without any hesitation whatever, 
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There was no trouble on their part; but they joined the Business-men’s Association 
_ for all that, and assisted in helping the masters in keeping out their hands. 

La Q.—1I presume, when the matter was settled many of the old hands went back to 
the old employers? A.—Most of them did. <A few were left out. 

ae Q.—Did the bosses when they went back re-engage and ask them to sign any 
_iron-clad document, pledging themselves not to belong to any labor organization ? 
_ A.—I could not say positively as to that. I do not know it for a fact. 

nt Q.—Do you know if there was any iron-clad document? A.—I do not know any 
that was signed; I know one was got out. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


ted Q.—Were you asked to sign it? A—No. I may say there is no better employer 
' in Canada than mine to day. 


By Mr. ARMstTRONG :— 


4 Q.—Do you believe in arbitration in the settlement of disputes in labor difficul- 

ties? A.—I do. 

_ ___ Q.—You believe that is one of the strong planks in the platform of the Knights 

_ of Labor? A.—Yes; one of our strong planks. 

a Q.—Would it be better for difficulties to be settled by arbitrators selected by 

_ employers and employés, or would you like to see a Government board selected for 

_ that purpose? A.—I do not know whether I can answer that question positively. 
_ For my own part, I consider that a plan by which both parties would agree on an 

arbitrator would be the best. 

vas Q.—Provided there was some hitch, and both parties could not agree, would you 
_ like an arbitration to be made, appointed by the Government, to step in and settle the 

_ matter by law without respecting either party ? A.—Yes ; if it could be done in that 
_ way. 


By Mr. Wausu :— 
Q.— Would you favor compulsory arbitration? A.—Yes. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—There is no Sunday labor in your business? A.—No. 

Q.—There is a busy and rushing time in your trade? A.—Yes. 

4 Q.—Do you think that it is absolutely necessary that that rush should take place ? 

_ A.—No; I do not. 

. Q.—Do you think if the work were to go on more smoothly, so as to extend it over 

_ along time during the year, it would be more beneficial to the employés, and not 

- injurious to the employers? A.—TI do. 

4 Q.—Why is it otherwise ? A.—The only reasonI can give is in the words of 

my own employer. He said he would be investing his capital to buy stock to keep 

the men working during the winter season, with which to turn out products that he 

— could not sell until the spring, and he would lose the interest on the money during 

that time—three or four months. 

, Q.—Do you not think the men would be more likely to save money if they had 

- more steady work all the year round ? A.—I do. 

| Q.—Do you think if the men had Saturday afternoon to themselves they would 

_ abuse that privilege, and not devote that time to their improvement, and to their 

- families? A.—I think the majority of them would devote it to a useful purpose for their 

~ own good, while there might be a few who would probably be injured by it. I know, 

_ for my own part, that I would use it to good advantage. 

Q.—Do you think the shortening of the hours of labor would have a tendency to 
improve the morality of the working calsses. A.—I do. 

Q.—You think that a man, when he is working ten hours a day, would be very 
_ much fatigued, and on returning home would be more likely to take a glass of intoxi- 
cating liquor, than if he worked a shorter number of hours and was not so much 
_ exhausted ? A.—Yes; I believe that; I know it. 
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: Q.—Do you think the formation of a Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics would q 
be beneficial to the working class throughout the Dominion ? A.—I do. : 
Q.—You have heard of the formation of one in Washington ? A.—Yes. X 
Q.—From your own knowledge of that fact, do you think it would be beneficial if 
a Federal Bureau were established here ? A.—I do. , 
Q—Can you tell us anything as to the sanitary condition of the houses of the 
working classes in Chatham ? A.—I donot think I have any reason to find fault, 
not to my own knowledge. 
Q.—Is the purchasing power of a man’s wages as great now as is was five, or 
more than five years ago ? A.—No ; it is not. 
Q.—Can you tell us in what respect? A.—Wood and coal cost more now than 
they did five years ago. 
Q.—Have rents during the past five years increased or decreased ? A.—I think 
rents have staid about the same, nearly at an average. 
: Q.—Taking the wages of the working classes all round in this city, have they 
during the last five years increased or decreased or rem ained stationary ? A.—They 
are pretty much ata standstill, There have been increases in some lines, and — 
decreases in others. ; 
Q.—Do you consider labor organizations are beneficial to working men 2 A— 
I do. 


By Mr. FREED :— 

Q.—Do people in Chatham buy their vegetables, butter and eggs, from the - 
farmers direct ?—A. Perhaps not. 

Q.—And Saturday is the best market day? A.—Yes. 

(.—Do the farmers come in early in the morning? A.—From ten to twelve 
o’clock is the best time. 

Q.—So if a man is not paid till Saturday night he is placed at a great disadvan- 
tage? A.—Yes,; in that regard. 

Q.—You suffer to a considerable extent from the shutting down of the works 
during the winter season. Would the men be willing during the winter season only 
to take less wages, provided they got work? A.—Certainly they would be for a length 
of time rather than be idle. J have done so myself. . 

Q.—So if employers had to invest their money in material, and of course in labor, 
that reduced rate of wages would make it even for them? A.—I think it would. 

Q.—Do you think the men would be willing to make such an arrangem ent? A. 
—I am fully convinced they would. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—You say that machinery takes away work from the workingmen ; would | 
you not have machinery used? A.—No. | 

Q.—What are you going to substitute for it? A.—I do not know what substitute 
you could have, unless you placed mechanics at the bench, as formerly. 

Q.—Is there not much work that cannot be done without machinery ? A.—Yes; a 
certain amount, with as good a profit to the employer as the work can be done by hand.. 

- Q-But by an expense being involved, that would make such work very unpro- — 

ductive? A.—Yes; some kinds of work. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—You think that to shorten the hours of labor would be a good step, so that — 
every workman might be employed? A.—Certainly, that would balance the evil — 
better. 

Q.—Take the articles principally made by machinery in your business: do they | 
sell dearer or cheaper than when made by hand, or does machinery not cheapen pro- — 
duction? A.—Not at all. The same article that was sold twenty or twenty-five years 
ago sells to-day for the same price, and yet it is got up to day at much less cost of © 
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production. 
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By Mr. FreEp :— 


Q.—Can you speak of that by experience? A.—For that length of time I can- 
not, but from what I know of actual experience during the last few years I can, I 
_ am satisfied that a fanning mill which sold twenty-five years ago for $30, will sell 
_ to-day for the same price. 
r By Mr. Wausi :— 
_ _ Q.—Is not the article better, and much improved? A.—lIt is improved to a cer- 
_ tain extent, but the cost of the improvement is much less than the difference in the 
_ cost of production, } 
ar By Mr. Freep :— 
ui Q.—Are you able to make any comparison between the wages received by a 
_ workman who made fanning mills thirty years ago, and the wages paid to such work- 
~ man to-day? A.—Not for that length of time; but I have it from workmen beside 
_ me who have worked twelve or fourteen years in the same shop, that they made more 
money at that time than they do now; that they got better paid then for their labor 
_ than they do now. 
ri Q.—You were making a comparison between what we will call the pre-machine 
_ day and the present. What I want to get at isa comparison of the wages then and 
now in that trade. You are notable to give the figures? A.—From what I hear 
from mechanics who work in the shop beside me, it seems that a man had better wages 
_ twelve or fourteen years ago than he has to-day. 
7 Q.—What were the prices? A.—The same prices as now. 
a By Mr. WausH:— 
_ _-Q.—<Are all the machines in your shop thoroughly protected? A.—They are 
_ reasonably well protected; I have no reason to find fault. 
-_ Q—Are boys set to work at them without having been previously taught? A— 
_ Yes ; there is that trouble. There are green hands taken on and put at machines, 
_ whereby mechanics are sometimes put in great danger—such as putting a boy ata 
‘Tip-saw, and probably he may cause the saw to come back on the man who is working it. 
ee Q.— Have you any knowledge of accidents in your shop? A.—Slight accidents, 
but nothing fatal. 
_  Q.—Has the factory inspector been around at your place? A.—Yeg. 
Q.—Did he notice those things you have mentioned? A.—He did not notice 
them; no cne complained. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 


(.—Perhaps the men had not good reason to complain? A.—What I have 
reference to is, when a green hand is brought in—a boy, say—and is put behind a rip- 
saw, and he places both himself in danger and those working in the shop. 


JOSEPH H. Situ, recalled. 


I want tosay something with regard to the machine I work when I work in the 
blacksmith shop: it isa large shears punch. The big driving wheel has a cog-wheel 
and the cog-wheel works into that wheel. They are both exposed, and they work 
right into each other, about the height of aman. If aman happened to throw up his 
arm or his hand in passing he might be carried up into the machinery and be torn 
to pieces. 

. By Mr. Watsu :— 


__ Q.—Have you to pass it frequently? A—We are walking past it every few 
minutes. I have been cutting off a piece of bar iron, and the end has got caught in 
the cogs, and been brought right into the machine before I could get it out of the 
way. A man’s clothing might be caught in a similar way. I have spoken about it and 
wanted it guarded. I put up a temporary protection myself. I merely put up a 
piece of wood, so as not to leave the cog-wheel exposed, but they have torn it down. 
A-——30 
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Q.—Was that protection in the way of anything ? A.—No. 


Q.—It was just for protection from that wheel? A—Yes. Again, in the wood 5 


shop they have a rounder, heads which rotate, and they are full of knives. They used 
to have a guard rail, so that a man could not shove his hand right into the knives, but 
the man in charge has got so used to it that he thought he could work it without the 


guard. It was therefore removed, but last season a helper got his arm caught, and 


literally torn to pieces from the top of it down to the wrist. That guard has not 
been replaced. The man in charge thinks he is capable of running the machine 
without a guard. I merely speak of this because reference has been made to the 
Factory Act, and the inspector, if he has ever been around, has either not had this 
matter pointed out to him, or he has not noticed it, because the machine is still 
running in that way. 

Q.—Does one man always work at that machine? A.—Yes; with a helper, and 
it was the helper that got burt. 

Q.—It the guard had been there the helper would not have been hurt? A.— 


Quite likely he would not, because the guard would have kept the man’s hand out. — 


Q.—Would the guard prove an impediment to work ? A.—No; because you could 
shift it and liftit up and down. 
By Mr. FREED :— . 
Q.—Has the helper ever charge of that machine? A.—Sometimes one, and 
sometimes another. 


Q.—Is the helper as much exposed as the man who works the machine. A.— | 


Not quite so much. He will be further away from the machine, and has merely to 
hold the long timbers, and the man in charge works his hands right around the knives. 

Q.—Do you know whether the factory inspector has been at your factory or not ? 
A.—No. Neither that machine nor the one I am using is guarded. 


Epwarp Frrztuomas, Chatham, called and sworn. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—How long have you lived in Chatham ? A.—About five years. 
Q.—How long have you been working as a skilled laborer ? A.—Just about 
that time. I started to work when I came. 
Q.—Explain the nature of your work ? A.—I am working at agricultural work. 


When I started there I was onas vice hand, and I have worked at that same work for — 


five years, about seven months in each year. 


Q.—How much do you earn per week? A.—I have been earning $8 per week 


for the last two years. 2 
Q.—That is an increase on what you were receiving ? A—Yes; I started at $1 
a day. 
ears you a married man with a family ? A.—Yes. 
—A tenant? A.—Yes. 
—How many hours per week do you work? A.—Fifty-nine and a-half. 
—You have half an hour on Saturdays? A.—Yes. 
You do not consider that that is an extravagant amount to earn? A.—No. 
Q.—Can you save any money from your wages? A.—No, sir. 
Q.—How many men in that industry are employed in Chatham ? ,A.—When 
they are running fully I should say between 60 and 70 hands. 
Q.—What would the highest wages be ? A.—wWell, I think there are two or 


Q. 
Q. 
Q. 
Q. 


three men who get from $2 to $2.25 per day; those would be foremen, and one or two 


first-class workmen. 

Q.—Are you employed the whole year round ? A.—No. 

Q.—How many months are you employed? A.—About seven months; between 
seven and eight months. 
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Q.—During your idle time you pick up anything you can do? A.—Yes; I have 
to take any work I can get. 
Q.—Are the men belonging to your industry organized? A.—Well, they were, 
and they are to a certain extent now. 
Q.—You think it would have a tendency to raise their wages ? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Do you think it would be a benefit if you were organized? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Do you think you are working too many hours in working 59% hours per 
week? A.—Yes; Ido. 
_ — Q.—You think it would be a benefit to the working classes if they would work 
_ shorter hours, as far as their intellect is concerned, and their improvement ? A.— 
me Yess I do. 
Q.—Has your branch of industry any labor troubles? A.—Yes ; they had some 
here. | 
Q.—Do you believe in arbitration in settling labor troubles? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Do you in compulsory arbitration, which might be instituted by the Govern- 
® mentor by law? A.—Yes. 
'¢ Q.—Are you under the impression that labor organizations are beneficial to the 
working classes? A.—Yes, ; 
Q.—Are there any apprentices in your business? A.—Only about two, I think. 
Q.—Are they indentured. A.—No, sir. 
Q.—Do you believe in an indenture system. A.—Yes. 
Q.—Can you tell us the reason why ? A.— Well, because we have apprentices there 
| every year. 
Q.—Do you think a boy would learn his business more completely if he was 
- indentured? A.—Yes. | 
4 Q.—You are under the impression that the employer would be compelled to teach 
_ him his business? A.—Yes. 
| Q.—Does anyone in your shop take contracts from the firm and then get men to 
_ dothe work? A.—No; I do not think so—not that I know of. 
Q.—There is no sub-contract system existing? A.—Not that I know of. 
Q.—Have your employers any objection to their workmen belonging to labor 
| organizations ? A.—They have never said anything contrary to it. . 
} Q.—How are the men paid—weekly, fortnightly or monthly? A.—Weekly. 
Q.—On what day of the week? A.—On Friday nights now this season, Saturdays 
before. 
| Q.—De you prefer Friday nights? A—Yes.— 
Q.—For what reason? A.—Well, it gives the women folks a chance to spend 
_ their money on Saturday morning. 
| Q.—What would be the average rental for a house in arespectable locality for 
men in your business? A.—They run from $5 to $6 a month, and some higher. 
| Q.—How many rooms would be ina house of that kind? A.—Well, generally 
_ about five rooms, and a woodshed and summer kitchen. 
| Q.—Can you inform us of the sanitary condition of the workingmen’s houses in 
Chatham? Are they good, fair or middling? A.—A great many of them are very bad. 
a 4 aay know of no truck system as regards the payment of wages in Chatham ? 
A—No. 
Q.—Is there much machinery used in your shop? A.—Yes; quite a bit. 
Q.—Is it properly protected against accidents? A.—Yes; I think it is. 
Q.—Any overtime? A.—Well, they do work overtime sometimes. 
4 Q.—Do the men get extra for that? A.—Yes; they get work from 6.30 to 10 
0 clock, and they get half a day. 
__ Q.—Would the men prefer that overtime should be done away with? A.—I 
think so. 
| Q.—Do you think it could be done away with to the benefit of the men without 
injury to the employers? A.—Yes ; Ido. 
F. Q.—Is there any profit-sharing between employers and men? A.—No. 
A—304 
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Q.—During your time in Chatham has the cost of living increased? A.—Well, I 
donot think it has; I think it has kept about the same since I came here. 

Q.—Have wages increased ? A.—Of course they have with me, but as a general 
thing I think they have decreased. 


By the CHAarRMAN :— 
Q.—You say you work about seven months inthe year. What are those months? 
A.—We start about the 1st of November and we expect to go on to about June. 
Q.—And when do you begin again? A.—Not until November again, and some- 
times later on. The very old hands start before that time. 
Q.—That is the general ruan—from November to June? A.—Yes, generally. 


By Mr. Freep :— | 
Q.—Were you a skilled workman when you began work here ? A.—No, sir. 
Q.—A green hand entirely? A.—No;I[had a trade of my own. [ama plater 

by trade, and I was useful in that way when I started. I was a great deal handier than 
a common laborer. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 
Q.—Have the workingmen of Chatham any co-operation ? A.—No ; they have not. 


a 


Epwarp 8S. Spasuert, Chatham, called and sworn. 
By Mr, HeaKes :— i 

Q.—What is your business? A.—A bender of waggon and buggy material. 

Q.—Are you engaged in the waggon works here? A.—Yes;1 work at the 
waggon factory. 

Q.—Do the waggon works run all the year? A—No. 

Q.—How long are they in operation each year? From what time to what time? 
A.—Well, some years eight months and some years nine months. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—From what time to what time? A.—They start about the middle of 
January and sometime they close down in September and sometimes in October. 


By Mr, HEAKes :— 


Q.—Working the whole season in the shop at full rates of pay, can a man in that 
business earn sufficient to keep him for the year? A.—Yes; if they would run the 
whole year around. 

Q.—I mean just working for the season? A.—No; he would have to have some- 
thing else to do. 

Q.—Then for three months of the year you depend on some other occupation ? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is it easy to obtain such work here? A.—Not very easy. 

Q.—Is there good demand for labor in your slack time? A.—No; very little 
demand in our slack time. The three months we are out of work is a very dull 
time in Chatham. 

Q.—<As a rule, are the mechanics of Chatham comfortably settled and well off? 
A.—Just middling. 

Q.—Do they manage to make ends meet? A.—Yes ; I presume so. 

Q.—What is the general condition of the workingmen here? A.—In what way ? 

Q.—As regards prosperity? Are they comfortable? A.—I guess they cannot 
complain much. 

Q.—Have there been any disputes betwoen employers and men in your estab- 
lishment? A.—Nothing to amount to much. 

Q.—Any strikes? A.—No. 
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Q.—In the event of difficulty taking place between your employers and your- 
_ self, how would you prefer to have it settled; which do you think would be the 
easiest way of settling it? A W—When I say we had no strikes, I should have said 
_ that we had no strikes that would trouble them much. We had a little strike once, 
_ and we gave them to understand that if our demands were not met we would strike, 
_ and they were met right away. As a general thing, I rather think [would approve 
of arbitration. 

Q.—You would prefer arbitration? A.—Yes; I do not believe in strikes. 
Q.—Do you think that a law compelling the parties to a dispute to appoint 
arbitrators would be acceptable? A.—I think so. 

Q.—It would be a fair means all round, in your estimation would it? A.—Yes; 
_ in my estimation. | 
Q.—Does it require a great deal of skill in your business? A.—Yes; quite a bit. 
Q.—Do you take apprentices? A.—No ; no apprentices. 
Q.—Do you think if the men had an opportunity of improving their knowledge 
of the trade by a school of industry they would avail themselves of it? A.—Well, 
probably some might. 
nt Q.—Do you think it would be a benefit to obtain a knowledge of drawing, design- 
_ ing machinery, &c.? A.—Yes ; I think it would be a great benefit. 
: By Mr. GrBson :— 


Q.—Do you think that in your work the workman receives a fair share of the 
Pee of his labor? A.—I hardly know. I think that they receive a fair share, 
ut if their hours were shortened I think it would be an improvement. 

. Q.—You think the masters pay as much as they reasonably can out of the pro- 
— duct? A.—Yes; I think they do. 
4 Q.—Machinery having reduced the cost of producing, has it been a benefit to you 
—asaworkman? A.—Yes. 
a Q.—Reducing the cost of production has raised your wages? A.—Machinery 
has been a benefit to the employer. 
4 Q.—It has reduced the cost of production, but has that been a benefit to you, do 
_ you receive a share of the extra profit? A.—Yes; I think we do, I think the machine 
_ hands receive very good wages. The wages of the laboring class around here are the 
Same common wages in town, $1.25 a day. 
@.—Are there any sub-contracts in your establishment? A.—Nothing to 
_ amount to anything. There is one contractor, and he takes the contract for making 
waggons from the firm. There is nothing let to amount to anything outside of that, 
Q.—In that case, there has got to be two profits? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Before the producer, or the workman, can receive his share? A.—Yes, 
Q.—Is not that a detriment to the workman? A.—TI should judge it is. 
Q.—If the work were carried on directly under the supervision of the proprie- 
es they ought to be able to pay a larger wage to the wage-earner ? A.—I should 
/ judge so. : 


By Mr. Carson :— 


| Q.—Can you suggest anything to us which would benefit the working people ? 
_ A —I don’t know. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Do you know of any class of trade where they have apprentices indentured 

in any part of Ontario? A.—No; I have seen nothing of the kind in my travels. 

Q.—You have been over part of Ontario? A.—Yes. 

Q.—You work by day’s work under the sub-contractor? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What is your general run of wages while working ? A.—Two dollars per day. 
By Mr. ArMstRoNG :— 

Q.—Does your firm take any work and let it out to contractors? A—When 

_ they first started up they had a superintendent, and the superintendent now takes the 

_ work of building the waggons at so much per waggon. 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—He does not receive pay as a superintendent, but as a contractor? A.—Yes. 


By Mr, ArnmstTRoNG :— 

Q.—That is on the principle of sub-contracting for the work? A.—Yes, 

Q.—Do you think that if the firm would do the whole work themselves the men 
would be better paid ? A.—I do not know as they would be any better paid, but it is 
quite evident that if they were not, the contract would be of more benefit to the 
company. 

By Mr. Wats :— 

Q.—Do you import any material used in the construction of your waggons from 
the United States or elsewhere? A.—No. | 

Q.—Is not this bending you speak of imported from the United States and other 
sources—the bending used in making wagons, sleighs, &c.? A.—No ; we do all our 
own business. 

Q.—Is it not common in other places to have the bending imported from the 
United States? A.—No; there are bending works almost over the whole of Canada. 


Epwin Crart, Chatham, called and sworn. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—You have heard the evidence of the last witness? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Was there anything in it that does not accord with your own ideas? A.— 
No, I think not. 
Q.—Have you any new suggestion in that branch of trade? A.—No; I do not 
know of any. 


By Mr. Gisson :— 


Q.—Are you in the same branch of business as the former witness? A.—No. 

Q.—What is your branch? A.—I work in the wood shop, where they make 
waggons—generally I am driving spokes. 

~ Q.—That is work in the wheelwright’s shop, &c. ? A.—Yes, I work in the wheel- 

wright’s shop. 

Q.—What are the wages paid in that department? A.—From $10 to $10.50 a 
week. 

Q.—Is there a sub-contract in that department? A.—Yes. 

Q.—The whole thing is let by sub-contract? A.—Yes. 


Q.—You have to work pretty hard to make that much money? A.—Yes; pretty 


hard. 

Q.—Wouldn’t it be better if your firm would reduce the number of waggons they 
make in a day and extend the time—make the same number, but run it over twelve 
months instead of eight? A.—I think so. 

Q.—And it would be just as well for the proprietors? A.—Well, I don’t know 
thatit would bejust as well for the proprietors, butit would be bette. for the workmen. 

Q.—If they got out thesame number of waggons, all the difference would be the 
difference in the time of paying the money, would it not? They would not have to 
carry any more plant? A.—No;I don’t think it would make a very great deal of 
difference. 

Q.—Wouldn’t it make a great deal of difference to you? A.—Yes; in one way. 

The previous witness, Epwarp S. Spasuert, hereupon made the following state- 
ment :—The reason they do not run twelve months in the year is that the season 
commences in the spring and ends in September, and if they worked the whole year 
around they would have such an abundance of them over that they would not know 
where to put them, and they have not capital enough to keep many in stock. There- 
fore, they run a certain time to fill their orders. 
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(Examination of Edwin Craft resumed.) 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 
— Q.—Are there any waggons coming into Chatham from the United States ? A.— 
| No;Ithinknot. ; 
a Q.—Did they used to comein here ? A.—No; I think there were no waggons came 
- in here from the United States at all; there have been buggies. 
Q.—You don’t manufacture buggies at all? A.—No. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q.—Do you make every part of the waggon in your shop? A—Yes. 

Q.—Hubs and everything? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Where do you get the wood? A.—In the surrounding country ; around here. 
Q.—Is there plenty of it of good quality? A.—Yes. 

+ Q.—Under the sub-contract system are the men driven more severely than they 
__ used to be when you worked directly for the company? A.—Well, I think about the 
| same. 
bh Q.—Is there any difterence in the wages? A.—Well, I think there is a slight 
| difference. 

Q.—In what direction? A.—Downward. 

Q.—You think the sub-contractor tries to make a little out of the men? A.—Yes. 
:.. Q.—Do you know whether the company sell for cash or on credit? A.—I do not 
_ know, | 


ee 


JosepH K. Droxson, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Heaxes :— 


tg Q.—What is your business? A.—I am now engaged in real estate. For three 
years before that I was Street Commissioner, and before that I was for fifteen years 

_ in the lumber trade in this county. 

| Q.—Is real estate in good demand in Chatham? A.—No; I cannot say that it is, 

Q.—There not many sales? A.—No. 


! 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—There is no boom here? A.—No; unless it is downward. 

By*Mr. HeaKeEs :— | . 
} Q.—About what is the value of a lot, say twenty feet frontage with one 
- hundred depth, within a reasonable distance of the post office? A.—It depends 
a good deal on the locality, somewhere from $1.00 to $10.00 a foot frontage. 
Q.—Where would a lot of the value of $10.00 a foot frontage be situated? A.— 
_ From one hundred to one hundred and fifty rods from the market. 
: Q.—Do the working people own their homes here? A.—A portion of them do. 
_ The greater portion do not, so far as my knowledge goes. 
: Q.—Cannot a workman easily get himself a home in Chatham? A.—No; not at 

present wages ; not an ordinary laboring man. 

| Q.—Supposing a man should purchase a lot, could he borrow money to build ? 
- A—Not on the lot, but he might by getting somebody to put up a house, and giving 
- amortgage on the house and the lot—he might get some friend to do so. I do not 
think loan societies would take the risk. 

Q.—They would not take the mortgage on the lot and advance money as the 
house progresses? A.—No such cases have come within my knowledge. 

Q—Then it is a difficult matter for a workingman to puta house up? A.— 
Rather so. | 
: Q.—Is there as much lumbering done here now as formerly? A.—Not so much 
as ten or fifteen years ago. 
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Q.—What is the timber principally got out? A.—Timber is disappearing to a 
greater or less extent. We get white and red oak, white and black ash, a little 


sycamore, elm and basswood, 
Q.—No hickory? A.—Not much hickory in this immediate neighborhood ; you 
have to go a long distance to get much hickory. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—lIs any one planting forests? A.—Not that I am aware of. 


By Mr. Heaxss :— 


Q.—About what would be the cost of lumber per thousand in Chatham? A.— 
From about $8.00 to $25.00 or $30.00 per thousand, leaving out. walnut and cherry. 


By Mr. Wausn :— 


Q.—Have you much cherry? A.—Not now. We used to have a large quantity 

but it is disappearing with the other varieties of timber from the forests. 
By Mr. HEakss :— 

Q.—Where do you get your pine for building purposes? A.—It principally 
comes from Georgian Bay territory. 

Q.—What would be the price delivered here? I do not know. I have never, 
handled pine to any extent, either buying or selling. Wages, moreover, are not so 
good to a laboring man now, so he cannot so easily get a home for himself as he 
could some years ago. 

Q.— Wages have been going down? A.—Yes; I can remember when men 
received $1.50 and $1.75 a day, when they now receive $1.25. 

Q.—Are the men anxious to get employment at that rate? A.—Yes ; there are 
more men than there is employment for. 

Q.—Can you suggest anything that would benefit the working class in this 
neighborhood ? A.—The first suggestion that I would like to give to Parliament is 
to pass a law prohibiting the manufacture of any machine for the next twenty years. 

Q.—You think there is a sufficient supply now? A.—And a law providing that 
for the next fifty years no patents should go through the patent office. The over- 
production of machinery has caused a great many men to be thrown out of work. 
I know they have one machine in the waggon shop here that takes the place of about 
twenty men. e 


By the CHarrMAN :— 


Q.—Would you suggest that no more electric lights be made, so that the people - 


might burn petroleum? A.—Unless they make great improvement in them. 
Q.—Would you suggest that there be no more electric lights made? A.—I 
would suggest that the electric light be done away with, because I think it is injurious 
to the eyes, and prevents labor from getting employment. 
By Mr. Heaxzs :— 


Q.—Do you think that with the machinery and facilities now possessed for manu- 
facturing goods, workmen are paid in proportion to the profits the manufacturers 
can make? A.—T'he manufacturers or proprietors are making greater profits out of 
the number of machines turned out, be they waggons or farm implements, than they 
were doing when they had less machinery. 

Q.—Do you not think that in view of the perfect machinery now possessed that 
the workingmen should derive some benefit from it? A.—Certainly. If you 
supersede them with machinery they should receive benefit to a certain extent. 

Q.—Kither in the shortening of the hours or in the pay? A.—Yes. 


Q.—Do you think shortening the hours would create a better demand for men? | 


A.—If men worked eight hours instead of ten hours a day you would want one-fifth 
more men to do the same work. 


Q.—How is walnut in this district now? A.—Very scarce, and what you get 


here is of an inferior class. 


-  —_ e o 
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~Q—Would that take the surplus labor of the market here? A.—Hardly. 
Q.—Is there a tendency among young men living in the country to drift into 
the towns? A.—There is a tendency, from what I can learn, to seek clerkships. 
Q.—Do you mean by young men on farms? A.—Yes; and if their health is not 
very good. | 
Q.—Has our educational system anything to do with that? A.—I do not know 
that I can give you a definite opinion on that point, for I have not studied it. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—If a man borrowed money to build here, what interest would he have to pay 
if his security were good? A.—It depends on whom he borrows from—six, seven or 
eleven per cent. 

Q.—Do you know of as high interest as eleven per cent. being paid? A.—I was 
informed by a man who borrowed money a year ago that he had to pay nine or 
m eleven per cent. 

Q.—Was his security good? A.—It was real estate. 

Q.—Are many workingmen’s houses in Chatham mortgaged, or do you know 
anything about it? A.—I do not know. I did not enquire into their private affairs, 
and theretore am not informed. 

. Q.—The elm of which you spoke, is it rock elm? A.—No; not in this western 
\ ‘part. 

% Q.—Have you rock elm? A.—We have something called rock elm. It is 

between a rock and a smooth elm. It is termed by some here white elm. 

Q.—Is that.elm cut here, or shipped in logs? A.—There is a portion shipped 
_ tothe American market, rafted over there, principally from the river Sydenham ; 
_ not much from the Thames. 

Q.—What has caused this surplus of labor in Chatham of which we hear so 
much? A.—One cause is the over-production of machinery. As machinery has 
increased the production of waggons and implements has not increased correspond- 
ingly. We have had a larger quantity of wagons made during the last few years than 
formerly in Chatham. : 

Q.—And a larger number of agricultural implements? A.—I think there has 
been. It is only a few years ago since they commenced making binders here,—I do 
not think over seven years. 

Q.—Has there been any influx of labor during those years? A.—A few people 
have come in, but not enough to cause the present over-crowding of the labor market. 

Q.—You think the surplus is due wholly to the introduction of machinery ? 
A.—Principally to the introduction of so much machinery. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Do all the waggons manufactured go out of the country, or are some kept for 
local use? A.—The waggons manufactured go to the North-West. A great many 
have been shipped to Manitoba and the North-West, but a great many are also used here. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—Do you remember when there was not as much machinery as there is now ? 


A.—I do. | 
| Q.—Did the men at that time work over ten hours? A.—I do not remember 
_ that they worked over ten hours. 

Q.—They worked ten hours then, and they work that number of hours now? 
A.—The law gave them ten hours for a day’s work. I remember when the sawmills 
» .here had to run day and night. 

By Mr. McLran :— 

Q.—Do you think if it was not for the North-West there would be any more 
_ waggons made in Chatham, A.—Our home consumption would not require as many. 

~Q.—Would as many be manufactured ? A.—Not unless they had some other 
market in which they could sell them. You could not dispose of them here. 
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GEORGE S. Hops, recalled. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—You are acquainted, I believe, with the sub-contract system that prevails to 
some extent in Chatham? A.—Yes; in my own line of trade. 

Q.—Do you think it would be better if the employer himself would do the work, 
that he would receive more profit, and that the men would receive more work, if the 
sub-contract system were done away with? A.—I believe that the employer would 
receive greater benefit from his work, and better wages would be paid the men. 

Q.—Then both would be benefited? A.—Yes. 

By Mr. Wausa :— 

Q.—Is there much sub-contracting done here? A.—I do not know that it is 
carried on to any considerable extent. This year the work in our shop, that is in the 
fanning mill business, has been done by sub-contract. I know that the men have 
worked harder. One of the contractors was the foreman last year, and he has two 
other men with him, and the foreman who worked there for a number of years is 
one of the sub-contractors, I say that the same foreman has worked the men harder, 
less wages have been paid, a cheaper class of men have been employed, and he has 
made a large profit, the proprietor paying him the same rate per fanning mill as the 
mills cost him last year, when he did the work by day work. The foreman, who, I 
say, is one of the sub-contractors, has made better wages for himself, and a large 
profit, besides, out of the labor of the men under him. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—Do you consider that the system of sub-contracting is not beneficial to the 

employer or the workmen engaged? A.—I consider the system is a very bad one. 
By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—Where are those mills mostly sold? A.—They are sold the world over; a 
number go to England; others go to the North-West; they are sold throughout the 
Dominion ; a few have also gone to France; a few to Australia; but none are sold in 
the United States. 

Q.—Have you any idea what proportion go to the North-West? A.—I should 
judge about one-quarter of the out-put. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—Are you speaking of this year? A—We have manufactured about 2,800 

mills, and about 500 have gone to the North-West. 
By Mr. Heaxes :— 
Q.—Has the price of the machine decreased? A.—No. 


Q.—Then the extra profit that the foreman has made under the sub-contract has | 


been made out of the men? A.—Yes. 


Q.—The foreman gets the same price, and the sub-contractor makes a profit out 


of the men? A.—Which ought to go to the men. 
By Mr. Wasi :— 

Q.—lIs the article turned out by the sub-contractor as good as that turned out 
when the work was done by the proprietor employing the men directly? A.—The 
greater part of it is; it is asa general rule, for the simple reason that most of the 
work is done by machinery, and where the contractors make their profit is by work- 
ing the men a little harder, and getting a cheaper class of men—getting laborers who 
have no trade whatever to take the place of mechanics on work that really ought to 
be done by mechanics. 

By Mr. HeAKgs :— 

Q.—Is there a tendency to displace mechanics and put in unskilled labor? A.— 

There is a greater tendency to do that under the sub-contract system than otherwise. 


@.—You think the sub-contract system fosters the employment of unskilled 
labor? A.—Yes; it does. 


_— Sy ee ee oe 
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CuatHam, Monday, December 12th, 1887. 


~ 


TH. Taytor, Chatham, called and sworn. 


By Mr. FREED :— 
Q.—You are manager of the woollen mill here? A.—Yes; owner. 
Q.—How long have you been conducting it? A.—Thirty-one years. 
Q.—Do you employ a large number of hands? A.—Between twenty-five and 
® thirty all the time. 
4 Q.—How many of these are skilled workmen? A.—Well, I cannot answer that 
exactly, six or seven or eight, somewhere about that. 
4 Q.—Does it require much skill to carry on these operations? A.—Yes. 
fe Q.—How long do boys serve at your trade before becoming expert? A.—It will 
- take them three or four years for each part of the business. 
" _Q.—How many departments have you? A.—Carding, spinning, weaving, fulling, 
_ dyeing and finishing. 
4 @—And the men who work in one department do not work in the others? 
_ A.—Only a few of them can. 
" Q.—What are your principal products? A.—Cloths, flannels, yarns and blankets. 
4 Q.—Where do you find your market? A.—It is principally local; we do some 
_ all over the Province pretty much, but our trade is principally local. 
~~ Q—What rates of wages do skilled men earn in your mill? A.—From $12 to 
- $15 a week. 
a Q.—These are men who have served a long time and understand the business 
’ thoroughly? A.—Yes. 
1 Q.—Do they get pretty constant work? A.—Yes. 
Q.—How constant? A.—Well, we have not shut down for these three years. 
~ We sometimes shut down a month or two in winter when business is slack. 
4 Q.—What do unskilled laborers earn? A—That would be boys and young 
 help—$6 to $8 a week. | 
4 Q.—Do the boys earn as much as that? A.—The boys get only from $2.50 to 
$3.50. , 


By Mr. Wasi :— 
Q.—What age are the boys? A.—Twelve to fifteen ; we have not any under that, 


By Mr. Freep :— 
Q.—Has your business been growing, or decreasing or stationary ? A.—It 
varies very much. Of course, we have been increasing it since I have been in the 
_ business until the last three years, when we have not increased it very much. 
Q.—What classes of wool do you use? A.—Most of it is local wool, with a good. 


- deal of imported fine wool. 

Q—Do you use much coarse Leicester wools? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Mixed with the fine wools, or for a separate class of goods? A.—Yes; for 

separate classes of goods. 

Q.—Have you used any native Southdown wools? A.—Yes. 

: Q.—Do they take the place of imported wools at all? A.—Only partially; we 
have to mix fine imported wool along with it. 

| Q.—The native wools are too short? A.—No ; it is not that but the quality is not 


there. 
Q.—You require to have the Merino wools? A.—Yes. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
; Q.—Where do you get them? A.—Mostly from the Cape and some from 
- Australia. 

By Mr. Freep :-— 
Q.—None from the United States? A.—No ; the duties are too high. 
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Q.—It would affect you seriously if het were a duty on fine wools? A.—We — 
cannot get it in the States; they can pay as much as we can. | 

Q.—It would affect you seriously if there were a duty on fine imported wools? 
A.—Certainly. 

Q.—Do you think a duty on coarse wools makes any difference in the prices of — 
them? A.—The duties coming here? 

Q.—Yes? A.—We never “import any from the United States; there isa great 
deal of it exported; we sell quite a lot to go there every year. 

Q.—There is sufficient coarse wool to supply the market and leave a surplus for , 
export in Canada? A.—Yes; as far as I know. 

Q.—Have wages risen, or decreased, or have they been stationary? A.—They ; 
have been stationary with us, 

Q.—For how long? A.—For four or five years. 

Q.—Before that did they rise or fall? A.—They rose about that time. 

Q.—Rose to a certain point and reached that point four years ago and they have 
remained stationary ever since? A.—Yes. 

Q.—The number of your hands has been increasing pretty steadily until within 
three years? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you find any market in the North West? A.—Well, not much. We 
have sent a few bales there, that is all. 

Q.—Has the venture been satisfactory? A.—Yes, very; and I think we shall 
try it next year. 

Q.—What hours do you work? A.—Sixty hours a week, from 7 to 6 o’clock, 
and we quit on Saturday night at 5:30. 

Q.—Has any application been made to you to shorten the hours of work ? 
A.—Yes ; but not by my own employés. 

Q. —How was that request settled ? A.—Well, we merely shut down; they boy- 
cotted us and we shut down, and they came to time. J want you to understand that 
there was not one of my employés dissatisfied. I called them all into the office 
when the committee waited on me to ask them if they had anything to do with it and 
they said no; they were perfectly satisfied, and they sent a document to that effect. 

Q.—If you had been left to deal altogether with your own men you would have 
had no trouble? A.—Not a bit in the world. 

Q.—How have prices for your products been ranging ? A.—Well, as for local 
trade it is very fair, but for wholesale trade it has been cut very close—in fact, there 
is nothing in it. I would rather shut down than run for the wholesale trade at 

resent, 
Q.—Does that answer cover all your products—blankets, flannels, yarns and 
cloths ? A.—Yes, that is the woollens. | 

Q.—By yarns you mean knitting yarns ? A.—Yes; I am in the flour business 
as well. 

Q.—We will come to that presently. Can fine yarns, such as Berlin wools and 
yarns of that class, be made inCanada ? A.—Yes; we make fine yarns. 

Q.—Fine wools, such as they call Berlin? A.—Not exactly made that way, but 
they take the place of them. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 
Q.—Do you make fingering yarn ? A.—We call it fingering yarn, but it is not 
exactly like the imported. 
By Mr. Freep :— 
Q.—Is it as good? A. 
@.—As soft a wool and as fine? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Can you give any reason for the continued import of such large anne 
of this Berlin wool? A. —No,; I cannot give any reason. 
Q.—If the people would only use the Canadian article you think they would 3 
have just as good an article ? A.—Those who do are as well satisfied. 


E Q.—And it is very much cheaper ? A.—Yes; in fact, I have sold ladies our yarn 
_ to go to the other side; I do not know whether they paid the duty or not. 

i Q.—Perhaps they think that imported wools are better there and we think 
that imported wools are better here? A.—That may be. They told me that they 
could buy them cheaper from me, and the same way in flannels and blankets on the 
_ other side. 

‘a Q.—Canadian blankets have a high reputation abroad, have they not? A.—Yes; 
4 I think they have. 

| 4 Q.—De you notice any change in the wool product of this district of late years ? 
pA.— Yes. 

Q.—From Leicester to Down? A.—No; but the difference is in quantity. It is 

4 not one-quarter what it was five or six years ago in this county. 

i Q.—Do you find any change from the coarse Leicester wools to the finer wools ? 

_A—Very little; I think if they would stick to the pure Leicester they would do well 

enough, but they introduce the Cotswold, which hurts the Leicester very much. It is 

too coarse and it has hurt the sale of it. 

‘ Q.—Can you tell us anything about the effect on wool of the change in fashion 
from woollens made of coarse wools to those made of the finer wools ? A.—I do 
not know as [ understand you. 

" Q.—Do, you know that the fashion has changed from woollens made of coarse 

“ wools to those made of fine wools, from the Leicester to the Southdown, or anything 

of that nature? A.—I donot know; we have always been manufacturi ing both kinds 

here. We have more sale for wool made into fine fannels than we used to have, of 

- course, and fine tweeds are higher than coarse, but we do not sell quite as much. 

- 86 Q. Are those made of coarse wools very durable? A.—In one way they are; 
_ for rough use they are, because the fine tears more easily than the coarse wool. 

. Q.—Is your sale of tweeds incr easing? A.—Well, not this year, because it has 

i been a bad year. 

: Q.—<As a rule, do you think Canadian tweeds are coming more into use? A.— 

: Yes; I think so; they are giving better satisfaction, I think. 

4 Q.—And the manufacturers are learning to make them better? A.—Yes. In 
_ our case we use nothing for the local market but pure wool; we use no shoddy; but 

_ for the wholesale market we have to use it or we cannot stay in the market; the 

prices are cut so. 

: By Mr. WatsH :— 

Q.—Or are you suffering from any difficulty in the matter of your trade? A— 

No; I don’t think so. I think the dull sales this season are owing to nothing but the 
“weather. 


By Mr. FREED :— 
; Q.—Is there any accumulation of woollen goods? A.—Yes; they are accumulat- 
‘ing in this kind of weather; it is too mild, and that affects it very much. 
| Q.—For the whole season through are stocks accumulating through the country ? 
_A.—No; I don’t think they have this year—not till lately. 
q Q. —Would it be any advantage to you if statistics of the trade were 
‘published annually throughout the whole Dominion by some Dominion authority? 
~A.—Well, I could not answer that; I don’t see that'it would do us any harm and it 
might be ‘of importance. 

By Mr. Heaxes :— 
| Q.—Wouldn’t it always be a ready means of ascertaining the state of the market ? 
A—Yes; I believe it would. 
. Q.—You could see how to place your goods better? A.—Yes; it would be in 
that way an advantage. 
By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 


Q.—At the time this labor trouble happened to you, had you a competitor in 
the town? A.—No. 
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By Mr. Heaxes :— 
Q.—When you take boys into the mill what work are they generally put at? — 
A.—They are under the boss carder and picker. . 
Q.—Do they run the picker and carder machines? A.—Yes. | 
Q.—And make the same hours as men? A.—Yes. : 
Q.—Do you take these boys with a view of teaching them the business? A.— — 
No; not always; you can scarcely ever get a boy to stay with you long enough to 
learn. 
Q.—Do you ever have apprentices? A.—I never had one long enough. 
Q.—Do you employ any women? A.—Yes; for weavers. 
Q.—Do they work the same hours as others ? A.—Yes; piece-work mostly; they — 
make $3.50 to $6 a week. a Y 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Are they girls or grown women? A.—They mostly run from fifteen to 
twenty, and some are older. 


By Mr Heakes :-— 


Q.—They just simply run the machines—the loom,—and tend to the weaving? — 
A.—Yes; and then there is a boss weaver over them. 


By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—Does one gir] run more than one loom? A.—Ne. 

@.—Is that done at all in the trade? A.—No; very seldom. 
By Mr. HeaKezs :— 

Q.—It is not possible? A.—No; I don’t think it is; it is not in my work. 
By Mr. Wats :— 


Q.—What are the special kinds of cloth you manufacture? A.—AII kinds of 
tweeds pretty nearly, and all sorts of dress goods, shirtings and so on. 

Q.—Where do your orders generally come from? A.—Montreal, Toronto, 
Hamilton and London, sometimes. We sent quite a quantity of horse blankets to 
London. 

Q.—Any further down east than Montreal ?—A.—No. 

By Mr, FREED :— 

Q.—You are interested alsoin a flour mill? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What grinding process do you use? A.—Rollers. 

Q.—Altogether? A.—Yes; well, we have stones in the mill for grinding ~ 
middlings; all the roller mills will have to come to have stones for middlings. 

Q.— What wheat do you use? A.—Well, we have the white and red wheat. 

Q.—Grown here? A.—Yes; mostly. J 

Q.—Do you get any North-western wheat? A.—We haven’t had any yet; © 
freights have been so high that we couldn’t handle it. Iam negotiating with the © 
Grand Trunk people; the C. P. R. people haven’t a station here and we have to — 
handle it over two roads. j 

Q.—Can’t you fetch in down by water from Port Arthur? A.—You would have ~ 
to bring a cargo—more than we would want at one time. 

Q.—You cannot handle a cargo? A.—No. | 

@.—What sort of vessels come to Chatham? A.—I have seen them with — 
10,000 bushels. ! 

Q.—How do the prices of wheat in Chatham compare with those in Toronto ? | 
A.—They come very close together ;—we pay 82 cents, and 84 cents is the price in 
Toronto, 

Q.—You have to pay for local consumption more than the Toronto price, lessthe © 
freight? A.—Yes, we have done it all fall. 

Q.—When did this state of things begin—the local market ruling higher than the 
export market? A.—I think Chatham has been doing that for a long time. 
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Q.—Seven or eight years? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Was it so before 1878? A.—I could not answer that without looking at 
~ my books. 
Q.—Were you in the business before 1878? A.—Yes; I have been in business 
over twenty-five years. 
Q.—How many hands do you employ in the mill? A.—They average about ten 
_ when we are running night and day. 
} Q.—It does not require a full staff at night, does it? A.—No. 
Q.—Where do you find the principal market for flour? A.—The Maritime 
_ Provinces altogether. 
} Q.—Do you mean Nova Scotia and New Brunswick? A.—Yes. 
:. Q.—How does it reach there? A.—Sometimes by rail and sometimes vid 
_ Boston; there is ten cents difference in it between the all-rail route and vié Boston. 
) Q.—It would not pay to ship it all the way round by water? A.—No; I don’t 
- think so. 
Q.—Has it been tried? A.—Yes; it has; I never did it, but I don’t think it 
_ would pay. 
, Q.—For the reason that large enough vessels cannot come to Chatham ? 
_ A—Yes; and then you would have to have a large cargo, which means a great 
deal of money. 
Q.—And you want to get rid of the flour about as fast as you manufacture? 
A.—Yes. : 
| By Mr. WaAtsH :— | 
; Q.—It is ten cents dearer by the all-rail route? Yes; and it was fifteen two 
_ weeks ago. 
Q.—They have reduced it to ten? A.—I think it is ten now. 
Q.—Ten cents to what place? A.—To Halifax from here. 


By Mr. Freep :— | 
+ Q.—Where do you find a market for your bran and middlings? A.—I wish 
we could supply all the demand now. 
| Q—Where is the demand? A.—It is all over the Province, and a great deal is 
— sold locally. 
x Q.—For what purpose? A.—For feeding cattle. 
. Q.—Is the number of cattle being fed in this district increasing, then? A.—I 
- could not answer that; I don’t know; but there is a great demand for shipping. 
( Q.—To what points? A.—St. John, Halifax and all over the Maritime Provinces. 
_ We often ship mixed cargoes of flour, bran and shorts. 


i By the CHAIRMAN :— 
4 Q.—What does the bran sell for? A.—Fourteen dollars per ton of 2,000 pounds. 
_ I never saw it so high here before. 


By Mr. Freep :-— 

4 Q.—Do you barrel your flour or put it up in bags? A.—We barrel it mostly all 
_ for shipping; but, of course, we have a large local trade, and we barrel very little 
» for that. 
Q.—You put that in paper bags? A.—Yes; paper bags and sacks. 

By Mr. Heakes :— 

Q.—Do you manufacture your own barrels? A.—No. 
Q.—You don’t know anything about the condition of the coopers? A.—No; I 
don’t; they work by the piece, I believe. 
~~ «Q.— Generally speaking, are the men in your employ comfortable in circum- 

stances? A.—Yes; if they take care of their means, every one of them is comfortable. 
Most of them are buying property—those who are capable men—or using the money 
as they can. 
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Q.—You think that the laborers engaged in both your businesses earn sufficient 


to keep them all the year round and a little over? A.—Yes; that is the way it has 
been with our people; those who take care of their means always have a little — 


over and are buying places for themselves. 
Q.—Do you run the flour mill all the year round? A.—Yes. 
By Mr. ArmMsTRONG :— 


Q.—Have you much competition in this town in flour mills? A.—O, yes. 
Q.—Are any mills exempt from taxation? A.—Yes. 


Q.—Don’t you think that is kind of handicapping you? A.—I think it is a 


fraud, not only to me but to the public generally; poor people are paying the rich 
men’s taxes. 

Q.—How did the exemption take place in the first instance? A.—It is pretty 
hard for me to answer. I don’t think the man would ever have left town if he 
hadn’t got it. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Was it a bonus, or how? A.—The Kent mills were burned out and the: 


owner Claimed he would not rebuild them unless he got exemption for ten years. I 
don’t think he would have left, but he got it. 
| By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 
Q.—Would his taxation at a casual estimate be $1,000 a year. A.—I don’t know 
what he values it at, but I think it would reach from $800 to $1.000. 
Q.—He could afford, then, if he chose, to sell his flour a little lower than those who 
are notexempt? A.—Yes; I think he might. I don’t look at the evil that way; I 
consider if a man is free from taxation in that way some poor man is paying his taxes. 
I wouldn’t ask it. 
Q.—Did the labor trouble which happened in your woollen mills happen also in 
the flour mills? A—When they shut down on me they interfered with the flour mill 
business altogether; it did not interfere with the other. 
Q.—Were the other flouring mills interfered with? A.—No. 
Q.—Do you pay at the same rate of wages as others? A.—Yes. 
Q.—I guess you are not a member of the body which was spoken of? A.—No. 
By Mr. HeaKkes :— 
Q.—Has there ever been an effort among the workingmen of Chatham in regard 
to co-operation in business? A.—Not that lam aware of. 
By Mr. Armstrone :— 
Q.—Can you give us an opinion with regard to the sanitary condition of Chatham : 
is it good, bad or indifferent ? A.—No ; I cannot just now. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Have you any waterworks? A.—No. 
Q.—You depend altogether on wells? A.—Yes; and we want waterworks, there 
is no question about that. 
By Mr. Freep :— 
Q.—Can you get a supply of pure water in the neighborhood? A.—Yes ; about 
twelve miles off we could strike the Chenal Kearté, which is the best of water. 
By Mr. Wasi :— 
Q.—Is there head enough to give you power? A.—My own plan would be to 
sink a pretty good sized pipe, and then let it flow it over and pump it up here. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Are not many of the wells too near the refuse of the town? A.—Yes; they are. 
By Mr. Heaxes :— hey | 
Q.—Have you public wells here? A.—They are boring them some now—one on 
the market, I think. 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Do you think it would be pure water they would get from near the market 


_ place? A.—It would be so low down that the surface water would not affect it; they 


are now down 72 feet, I think. 
By Mr, Hraxes :— 


Q.—Have you any system of sewerage here? A.—Yes; they have the town 
pretty well drained; there is a large sewer down King street, and several to the 
ereek and river at different places. 


By Mr. Wausau :— } 
Q.—Do the houses connect with that system of sewers? A.—Some of them do. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Have you had any epidemics here? A.—We have had typhoid fever a 
good deal. 


Q.—And diphtheria? A.—Yes. 
By Mr. Wats :— 
Q.—Is Chatham extending itself or getting materially better from all points of 


_ view? Is itimproving? A.—Yes; itis improving; it has very much improved in 
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drainage, too; itis nothing like what it was when I came here. 

Q.—Whatdo you consider the general state of business? Is it holding its own, 
compared with other places? A.—It is, as far as I know; there are a great many 
complaints, but I think you will find that everywhere. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q.—Are there many demands upon charity, especially during the season when 
some of the factories are closed ? A.—Well, I don’t think there are many demands 
upon the city officials for relief, not that am aware of, but I couldn’t answer that 
positively, because I haven’t anything to do with it. 

Q.—Is there any organized charitable body in the town? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you kaow whether the national societies have any serious demands upon 
them for benevolence? A.—I am not aware of it. 


Wituiam HE, Hamitton, B.A., T.C.D., Chatham, called and sworn. 
By Mr. FREeEp :— 


Q.—Youare connected with the Planet newspaper? A.—Yes; I am editor at 


resent. 
Q.—You also publish a small paper called the Market Guide? A.—Yes. 
Q.—How long have you been in journalism in Chatham? A.—Ever since I came 
here, in 1880. 
Q.—Are you pretty familiar with the prices of general products in the market 
here? A.—Yes, I take them every week for my own paper and the Planet. 
Q.—Can you give us some idea of the prices ruling at present in the more 
common articles of meats and vegetables, and so on? A.—I have here a table covering 


the period from 1879, to 1887 inclusive. 


Q.—You have made a comparison of those different years ? A.—Yes; the figures. 
are as follows : 
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Extract prom Cuatuam “ Puanet,” 1879-1887, IncLUSIVE—PRICES OF GRAIN. 


DatTE. ; WHEAT. Oats. | BARLEY. Corn. REMARKS. 
per 100 lbs. 
1879, Dec. 10....:. Red.......|$1.20 to $1.26) 30c¢ to 37c 90cto$1.05 | 35c to 40c W heat is not 
White ...}.1.20 66 L21)...ccdeieeraerscens|sceceescseesonsreres osonee Megenteetan closely graded in 
DECOM por) 1 Bincesdibnepins ose es oe 1.00: 108 AAG s sose 65 ‘¢ 1.00] 50c ‘‘ 55c¢ |this market and 
1 Cae POR White...| 1.18 ‘ 1.21] 38c “‘ 40c |$1.65 “ 1.70] 50c ‘‘ 60c |practically there ~ 
Red. <....: LTB FL BON, tren axeseden temeemteeseas s cote nape nee [oe tony capemunnmenegs is little difference — 
Tee re Laon REG ness ss “ 90] 38¢ ** 40c 80.‘ 1.20] 48¢ “* 50¢ jin figures form 
AY Fite 6.\ Ty Sn) BO ignacteeteaeteeesattatar pickvasss.sennny Se ehte ean uate rere white and red. : 
PO Ca ein 3 lessees Bed. .wi.c 1.05 wo) POO. AOTC 70 ‘* 5}: Not given 
WHT) Ode he LOO Nb eecpatnee areata: sepeuassoinvsmechssifeecnes esos eetameee Chatham is the — 
i Bosc MAA BE os Hed/.t..:. TOS RQ Pebe 7h 26 90 ‘6 1.05] 35c ‘* 36c jgreatest bean @ 
HIRE a TONEY Si Di ee cade cnteeanul cs eOetaaver tater cane line nein Soran centre in Ontario. 
ges) **) 40.5.5. Reds... BO Sli. 28¢ ** 30c 80° SL. [bale 350 2 S86 
White... 80 ‘ Ne oon ubodoadhe Seca Mbudorens dane Ge sats SegaanacoodEhoss0. 
SSG IS EA Bhs Reds... Rio 76) 26095" 27 75. 1.00) 40ce*%' 42c 
WN Te ant TO AE. | TO aearanaeale saisvap PORTA ce hs ae si RA aire 
GST Hse gaseseen Reds... S0N SZ G0 CIS LEH hs orescence eghats Abc S50 
White... SOS SQN A ieag.c caches enisoe lwslsennlgcaaiobenyeaentls) abiepepucaiens (eee se 


Extracted by 
W. E. HAMILTON, B.A., T.C.D. 


Q.—Have you made any comparison in regard to other articles? A.—I have 
the prices here from my paper, for December 10, 1887. 
Q.—They were gathered by yourself? A.—Yes ; they are as follows :— 


CuatTHAM, December 10th, 1887. 


Wheat, red Winter.......cc.csceeeceserersseseeeseseeencnenens $0 82 @ $0 82 
Wheat, White. ...0.5. Lice wetec peed ecgses com essrssrsecntaten ee 0 82 0 82 
Flour, por 100 Ths...........ccceeeeesseseeseteceeseesee scan sees 2 00 2 25 
UE ain Ata IER ner A aacnee Fart emer Mr £ SAD OE SO ee 
Barley, per 100 fbs................eeeee nee ece eae Santer evity P10 1 25° 
PCAB Peel. ca Suceccmecpetapes asthe snseaarlteetnt? ne terrae wee 0140 0 45 
CIOTAV ION oss Ss eo hac eteasate tha ce sean tees tee acts nt ceernihenes 0 45 0 50 
CA ae tsi sche. devas meblepo ee bee sommes a Men ake emia a teem 1 25 1 50 
Dressed hogs, per CWt.....cesceseeeseeeeeeeees Sh ceshaneeeeees 6 00 6 25 
Potatoes, per Dag. .......scecesesseecesseseeescscesseesceeees 0 85 1 25 
Bute er U0... tis weer lestyeenssni ene: snpedancceemeanen 0 18 0 20 
Fig gS, Per dOZ....cescscscesserscesreceereeseesneseceececssceens Ost 0 18 
Beef, by the quarter, per Ib.........6.....410cegeeneen sees 0 04 0 06 
Lamb, per fb, by the quarter............ [elole sista tiets ei Weaeita 0 06 0 07 
IMutcon, by the Quarters. 0.200. ss, c0r ss. .+stocopaerenaemess 0 06 0 07 
Pallow. (rendOped))s vc cpwsticoncd--sereeben cress -peheeutanaeen 0 04 0 05 
MER TIED: sir acu e ca twenstedeneesasy Satine «nai ssh cep aeeene OO 0 06 
SOB UHM asue er hess cokers tor micah ceed na a-ha aoe: 0 50 0 75 
EEA DOEMGO Bigg we sbitanhinitar as beep cer selene iv aera gene n oy U0 8 00 
WOU MALE tert she carson cy Seale a ne eee eee ees Acre beacctian OTe 3 70 
LOGE SOOL. <.'c Us ecas nogas svaen tessa eRe a Naneairs Ge elt ie a ee taro 2 00 
CIOV GE LEGOU tA tess cote eas pkconacstabhen Sie seve rae a0 tlus.se 4 50 4 50 
NOG Mar ccesdetr ecb uts heh tudes) Vath aay sean aera scenes 5 0 20 0 25 


Q.—Can you tell us the price of bread in Chatham? A.—I think six cents for a 
two pound loaf. 
—  Q—Can you tell us what bread was worth in 1879 or 1880, when wheat wa 
dearer. A.—lI cannot. athe 
Q.—Do you know whether bread was any dearer then than now? A.—I know | 
that bakers sometimes kept the prices up after flour had dropped. : | 
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Q.—There is no necessary connection between the price of flour and the price of 
bread? A.—Bakers ignore a drop in the price of flour, but they are very sensitive 
to a raise, » 

Q.—Are you familiar with the condition of the working classes in Chatham ? 
A.—From personal acquaintance, with some of them. I have never, however, made 
any special enquiry. 

Q.—Are you able to answer this question: are the artisan classes of Chatham as 
a rule struggling for existence, or are they able to save money? A.—I think in 
many cases they are tolerably comfortable. When they have good health and are 
economical they could save a certain amount of money.  * 

Q.—Are there not a good many out of work during a considerable part of the 
year? A.—Yes; of certain classes, For instance, the season for bricklayers and 
masons is limited by the climate. . 

Q.—Are not some factories shut down during a considerable part of the year? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—And those men are idle then ? A.—Certainly, the Chatham manufacturers 
having shut down. | 


By the CuarrMan :— 


Q.—Do the men work elsewhere at that time? A.—It just depends whether 
they think the factory is going to be shut down for any considerable time or not. If 
they think it will be closed for a long time they will leave; if not, they will wait here. 

Q.—Is there a relieving officer here? A.-—We have a charity committee, anda . 
home for the friendless to assist the permanent poor. 

Q.—That is those who are disabled for work, or someting of that kind? A.—Yeg- 

Q.—Is the charity committee frequently called upon to give aid to persons who 
are able to work? A.—Not to my knowledge; there are exceptional cases, of course. 

Q.—Could there be such a state of things without your knowing it? A.—If there 
was anything like marked destitution in town I would know it. We had a case the 
other day where a miller became injured through an accident. He shot himself in 
Detroit. He was taken charge of by the charity committee. 

| By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—Do people temporarily out of work frequently demand assistance from the 
town authorities? A.—I have not heard of many cases of that kind. It happens 
occasionally, of course. 

Q.—What national societies are in existence in Chatham? A.—The only one I 
know is St. Andrew’s. 

Q.—Does it distribute much money in charity ? A.—I do not think so. 

Q.—Then there is no St. Patrick’s or St. George’s Society here? A.—I think 
there were at one time, but so far as I know they are not in active existence. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—Do you_know of any charitable institution connected with the Catholic 
Church? A.—There isthe Y. M. B. A. 
Q.—That is an assurance association, is it not? A—Yes; I think it is, 


; - Whether they undertake charitable work or not in addition I could not Say. 


By Mr. Freep :— 
Q.—Do not the church authorities themselves distribute considerable sums 
to charity in connection with the Catholic Church? A.—I believe they do. 
Q.—Will that be given to persons suffering from affliction, or to persons out of 


work? A.—TI should think that would lie in the discretion of the resident priest. 


Q.—You do not know as to the fact? A.—No. 

Q.—Can you tell us anything about Mechanics’ Institutes? A.—The 
Mechanics’ Institute was founded about 1873, and has about two hundred and. fifty 
members now. The main foundation of the society is the library and the reading 
room. There are about four thousand volumes in the li brary. Among these, there 
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are several of a scientific character, such as the Encyclopedia Britannica, and the 
Americana; the works of Tyndall, and so on. The Scientific American is taken, and 
also a technical paper, called Zron, published in England. The president last year, 
Mr. Riddell, is a working blacksmith, a master blacksmith; he employs men, and 
works himself; the present vice-president is a working carpenter. We have no free 
public library here. The subscription to the Institute is $2.00 a year, With respect 
to the drawing classes 


Q.—Those are in connection with the Mechanics’ Institute? A.—Yes - they are. * 


They were established this fall, under the provisions of the Ontario Act, 1886. The 
expense is borne by a Government grant, $3.00 a member up to twenty-five members, 
and above twenty-five members of $1.00 4 member, so that the total grant shall not 
exceed $100.00. The teacher must hold a certificate of the Ontario Department in 
this particular branch, that isin drawing. ‘The course consists of twenty-five lessons 
of two hours each, and in order for a candidate to qualify at the examination held at 
the end of the course, he must have taken twenty lessons at least. In May each year 
the Government appoints an examiner, who conducts the examination of the pupils 
here. Their work is then sent down to Toronto. The successful candidates receive 


certificates of standing, which are recognized in the high schools and art schools of — 


the Province as equal to a certificate received from a high school or collegiate 
institute, so far as that branch is concerned, The course consists of mechanical, 
architectural and free-hand drawing. The object of the institution is to reach those 
engaged in the mechanical arts, where a knowledge of drawing is required. Forty 
one students have entered the class. ‘The average attendance is thirty-five; the 
teacher is Mr. William Judson, of London. Some of the pupils are women; as 
regards sex, they are divided about half and. half. Mechanics’ of’ all trades are well 
represented, not only by actual mechanics, but by young men entering into 
mechanical business. In'the case of the young women, the idea is to teach them the 
various branches‘of design, so far as they depend on drawing. Dr. May, the General 
Inspector of Mechanics’ Institutes, say» that young women who have passed through 
similar classes elsewhere have developed wonderful talent in designing work, and 
are employed at salaries ranging from $600.00 to $1,500.00 a year in large manufac- 
turing establishments in the States. The institute pays the teacher $75.00 a year for 
the course, and the fee is $3.00 for each pupil. The institute has brought sets of 
designs from New York; Ido not know the exact cost of them. The expense, taking 
the debtor and credit accounts, so far as the institute is concerned, outside of the 
Government grant, will show the institute to be a little behind, or the accounts will 
about balance. There is another educational agency in the shape of the McCaulay 
Club. It was established in 1883, with a membership of fifty. Mr. Patterson, the 


first president, is a manufacturer. It is the intention of the Mechanics’ Institute to | 


establish a course in book-keeping and English. The reading-room of the institute is 
open from nine in the morning to twelve, and from two to six, and from half-past 
seven every week day. The average number of readers is sixty each day. 

By Mr. Wats :— 

Q.—Is that the circulating library? A.—Yes: There are estimated to be about 
fifty mechanics members. We have also a literary and scientific society in town 
which is very largely supported by mechanics. ‘The president is Mr. Ed. Jones, a 
machinist, who was called to Toronto as an expert by Judge McDougal in the water- 
works investigation. We have forty-five members, and mechanics of the following 
trades are represented: Machinists, cabinetmakers and blacksmiths. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—I understand the yearly fee of mechanics is reduced to $1 in the Mechanics’ . 


Institute? A.—I could not say about that; but Ihave heard that it was done through 
the employers. 


Q.—What is the yearly fee for the McCaulay Club? A.—One dollar a year. 


One dollar a year is also the fee in the Literary and Scientific Society and it covers 
everything. ,; 
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By Mr. Armstrone :— 

 Q.—You have said that mechanics could live somewhat comfortably and save a 

little money ? A.—Yes; I think so, if the mechanic has the good luck to have his health. 

Q.—Provided a mechanic has four of a family, and he lives economically, but 
comfortably, and saves a little money, how much wages should he receive? A.—I 
suppose about $14 a week. 

Q.—How many journeymen mechanics in Chatham receive $14a week? A— 
I could not say. | 

Q.—Are there ten? A.—I think there are more than that number, but I really 
could not say. Of course, I have never made special enquiry into the matter. 

_ Q.—Does a journeyman, such as a carpenter, a tailor, a waggon-maker, a black- 
smith or a bricklayer average $9 a week in Chatham all the year round? A.—At a 
rough guess I should think about that. Of course, bricklayers get higher wages in the 
season. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Are you in a position to speak from your own knowledge of the cost of living 
in Chatham, and of maintaining a family here? A.—No; I cannot say that I am; I 
am not a married man myself. 

Q.—When you said a man should get about $14.a week you were making a rough 
estimate? A.—Yes, 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


_ Q.—Are there any trade combinations in town? A.—In the printing business 

some of the men belong to the Typographical Union, but there is no union in town. 

Q.—Is there any among the employers? A.—I believe there is. 

Q.—What is it? A.—I think there is an employers’ society. I do not know 
what its name is. 

Q.—Is it an employers’ union? A.—Yes, 

Q.—Is it in existence now? A.—Yes; I think it is; it was at one time. 

Q.—Is there any combination among the farmers to keep up the price of their 
products? A.-—I think there are some granges existing yet. 

Q.—Is there any combination among farmers to fix the price of their produce ? 
A.—Not that I know of. They all try to get what they can. 

Q.—You know there is an electric car running at Windsor. Have you heard 
of any combination among the farmers against that, the combination stating that the 
company ought to use horses, so as to eat hay and oats? A.—TI never heard of it. 


By Mr. Armstrona :— 


Q.—Are you a practical printer? A.—No; I am not. 

Q.—Do you know much about business in Chatham? A.—Just what I have 
picked up. My business is editing and reporting. You cannot help picking up a 
little by being in a newspaper office. 

Q.—How are printers paid in Chatham? A.—By the week. 

Q.—Are there any men on piece-work? A —Not in our office, so far as I know. 
In the Banner office they sometimes employ men on piece-work. 

Q.—How much per thousand ems do they receive? A.—I think 25 cents. I 
cannot speak positively ; that is when they are on piece work very often. 

Q.—How much per week do the week hands receive? A.—The rate varies very 
much. I should think about $8.00 or $9.00. The foreman, I think, gets $12.00. Of 


— course, Mr, Stevenson could tell you more accurately than I could. 


@.—You have reference to the Planet office? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How many hands are employed there? A.—About eighteen altogether. 

Q.—How nrany of them are boys ? A.—The number I have given is exclusive 
of the publication bindery; they have a bindery in addition. I think they have 
about seven boys. 
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Q.—How much do the boys receive per week? A.—I could not say. 

Q.—Are they indentured? A.—I do not think so. 

Q.—How long have they got to serve before they become journeymen? A.—I 
think'five years; [am not sure. Ofcourse, all matters connected with the office are 
out of my department. 


H. A. Parrerson, Chatham, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 
Q.—You are Mayor of the town? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Are there many persons seeking relief from the city charities? A.—Very few. 
Q.—Are those who do seek relief mostly persons able to work or those that are 
not? A.—They are mostly men that are trying to go from one part of the country 


to another ;_ they are mostly asking for passage and very seldom for anything else. ° 


Q.—They are not permanent residents of Chatham ? A.—No. 

Q.—Is there much actual poverty among the permanent residents of the town ? 
A.—I don’t think so; of course, we have a home for the friendless, for persons in 
misfortune. 

Q.—What increase in population has there been in Chatham within the past 
few years ? A.—Well, I’m not prepared to say. 

Q.—Perhaps you would send us amemorandum of that ? A—Yes; I will have the 
clerk of the city send you that. 

Q.—Can you give us any indication of the increase of trade ? A.—Have you a 
Board of Trade ? A.—We have recently formed a Board of trade. 

Q.—You could not give us any comparative figures ? A.—No; it has only been 
organized a few days. 

Q.—Your are engaged in the planing business ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What is the character of the work principally ? A.—The manufacture of 
windows, doors and blinds. 

Q.—Do you employ many men? A.—Not a great many; in the busy season we 
employ a good many on the docks and in handling lumber. 

Q.—Do they get permanent employment ? A.—No. 

Q.—How much do they get during the year ? A.—The men who do the handling 
on the wharf are hired by the hour at 20 to 25 cents. 

Q.—How constantly are your skilled hands employed ? A.—Well, I have always 
kept my mill running all the year round. | 

Q.—What wages do skilled men get ? A.—From $9 to $11 a week for constant 
employment. p 

Q.—Those who are unskilled and working in the shop get how much? A.— 
One dollar and a-quarter a day. 


Q.—Is employment with you considered much more desirable than with any 


other shops in the city ? A.—I don’t know. 

Q.—Have you a superabundance of help seeking work ? A—No; I cannot 
say we have. During 1883 we paid higher wages than now, as high as $12 and in 
one case $13 per week. 

Q.—Do many of your men own their houses ? A.—Not many. 

Q.—Do many of them save money. A.—Not many of them. 

Q.—How long have you been in business in Chatham? A.—I have lived in 
Chatham since 1879. | 

Q.—Do you notice any improvement, or the reverse, in the condition of the work- 
ing people since that time ? A.—I think the position of the laboring men is just 
about the same. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—What proportion of married and unmarried men have you got in your 
employ ? A.—I think they are mostly all married, with one or two exceptions ; in 
fact, I cannot remember of any unmarried, excepting one boy. 
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By Mr. Freep :— 


wv Q.—Do they remain pretty constantly with you? AW—yYes; I have men in the 
_ shop who have been with me five years. 
i Q.—Is machinery in your shop pretty well protected ? A.—<As well protected 
' as I can get it. 
; Q.—Was it protected to the satisfaction of the inspector when he was round ? 
_ A.—When the inspector was there I did not see him, but I heard of no complaint and 
I would have heard if there had been any. 

Q.—Are accidents in connection with the machinery frequent? A.—I have 

_ never had an accident. 


4 By Mr. McLean :-— 


| Q.—Do'you know anything about the sanitary condition of Chatham? A.—It 
is in a very unsatisfactory state. | 

x Q.—What. is the cause? A.—The prime cause is that we have no system of 
waterworks here, and the point from which we would derive a supply is so distant 

_ that the town hesitates to issue debentures to a sufficient extent to get in a supply, 

_ although, I think, it would be money economically spent, even from a business 
standpoint. | 

4 Q.—Is the drainage of the town good? A.—It is very imperfect, from the fact 
that for years no system of drainage was pursued. A piece of drain would be put 

_ down, and if continued to the end of the street it would probably be four feet in the 
air, and the next street would be drained in another direction; there were no proper 

levels taken. .We have in the corporation an assessment of over a million of dollars, 

_ and I think it would pay to employ a competent engineer, under whose supervision 

all this work should be done, and every drain put down should be put down as part 
of a system. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Was any proper line ever established for sewers? There was years and 
years ago, but some of them are in bad condition. 
~ Q.—They are not built to that line? A.—No ; not in many places. 


4 


By Mr. ArMsTRONG :— 


Q.—Have you a health inspector? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Permanently employed from year to year? A.—Yes. 
( Q.—And you have an engineer the same? A.—Yes; but when I speak of an 
_ engineer I mean one who is consulted. in reference to any particular public work 
which may be going on, and not the engineer under whose direction the drains 
_ should be put down. 
if Q.—How many industries in Chatham, if any, are exempt from taxation? A.— 
_ Very few; not worth mentioning. } 
f Q.—Do any of these industries compete with those that are not exempt? A.— 
_ Yes ; I think so, in some cases. : 


ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, Chatham, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 
Q.— You are engaged in the milling business? A.—Yes. 
Q.—What wheat do you use mostly? A.—Red winter, principally. 
Q.—Is it grown in this neighborhood? A.—Yes. 
| Q.—Do you mix it with any North-West wheat? We are trying that now. We 
have recently got a lot of No 1. hard, from Manitoba, and we are trying a mixture of 
that with our wheat here. We think it will improve the quality of the flour and make 
a stronger flour. 
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Q.—Where do you find your market ? A—Our marketis in the Maritime Pro- 
vinces, in Newfoundland and in the old country. We ship a great deal to Glasgow and 
Liverpool. 

Q.—On your own account? A.—Yes. 

By Mr. Wausu :— 

Q.—Do you send a great dealof flour to Newfoundland ? A.—Considerable. The 
trade, however, has only lately started. We have been shipping, possibly, one thousand 
bushels a year there, and perhaps we sent that quantity this year. 

Q.—Do you find that trade increasing or otherwise? A.—It is increasing. We 
have only been sending flour there within the last two years. 

Q.—To what house do your particularly ship? A.—To Messrs. West & Ren- 
dall, in St. John, and to Harvey, Harvey & Outereny, of New York, who have a 
branch in Newfoundland. 

Q.—Do you know whether the flour sent to Newfoundland sells for cash, 
or does Newfoundland produce come back in exchange? A.—I presume it is all sold 
for cash. We always draw at ten days. 

Q.—You make drafts rather than exchange ? A.—Yes. We draw atten days with 
the document attached. It takes a longer time than that before flour gets there. 
That is, however, the general way of doing business. 

Q.—Where do you sell your bran and middlings? A.—We have been selling it 
this last season almost altogether in the eastern States—Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and New York. 

Q.—Does it bring a better price there? A.—Decidedly. 


Q.—Does it pay duty? A.—Yes. The present duty will be about $2.60; of course 


it is higher now; $2.20 is what we have paid all along until recently. 

Q.—It pays you better to ship it to the eastern States than to sell it to local 
men? A.—Decidedly. 

Q.—Do you sell much here? A.—We do not try; we can do better there. I 
have just received an order for three cars at $23.00 a ton, delivered in Boston, Taking 
the duty from that, it is much better than we can do here. 

Q.—Do you send any to Montreal? A —Yes; we have sent some there. 

Q.—What price do you get there? A.—We cannot realize anything like the 
price in Montreal we can in the eastern States. Wehave only sent altogether ten 
cars to Montreal since last harvest. 

Q.—What will the cost of carriage to Montreal be per ton? A.—Four dollars a ton. 


By Mr. Freep :— 
Q.—You use rollers in your mill? A.—Yes. 


Q.—What wages do you pay—take a skilled miller? A.—Skilled millers receive — 


from $9 to $10 a week. The head miller, of course, gets a good deal more than that. 
The second miller receives $10 and the others $9. 

Q.—What hours do they work? A.—Ten hours aday when we are running 
night and day ; that is full time. Now we are running only half time. When we are 
running full time we work ten hours a day, except on Saturdays, when we shut down 
at five o’clock. 

Q.—Is this constant, active, work, or are they simply watching the machinery ? 
A.—They are just watching the machinery. They have nothing to do except to do 
that, and to keep the machinery oiled, and everything in running order. 

Q.—Men are not engaged during these long hours in actual manual labor ? A.— 
No; they have nothing of that kind to do. 

—~Q—What wages do the unskilled hands you employ receive? A.—$1.25 to 
$1.50 a day. f 
Q.—What hours do they work? A.—Ten hours, and nine hours on Saturday. 
Q.—lIs it an ordinary day’s labor? A.—Yes. 
~  Q.—None of them work at night? A.—No; some of them have to work at 
night also. | 


—— 
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Q—Do you pay them extra? A—No. During the busy season when the mill 


is running twenty-four hours a day, the men change off. One man will take from 


twelve in the day till twelve at night and alternate that time with another. We 
leave it a good deal to themselves to arrange that matter. Some prefer to work one 


week all night, and then take day time for the next week, and so on. 
Q.—Have you a cooper shop? A.—Yes. 
Q.—What wages do the men earn? A.—They work altogether by the piece. 


It depends on themselves how much they earn. Some coopers make from $15 to 


$18 a week. 
Q.—How many hours have they to work in order to earn that sum? A.—Not 


more than ten hours, or possibly eleven hours a day. 


Q.—What is the least amount any of them earn? A.—The lowest would not be 


; less than $10. 


Q.—Do you think any earn less than $10? A.—No; I think not where they 
have steady work. Sometimes if business is slack coopers are limited to so many 


barrels a week. Then, of course, they cannot make so much money. 


' Q—Are they employed the year round, more or less? A.—No; not all of them. 
Q.—At what period of the year will they be absolutely idle? A.—Usually from 


about the middle of November or the Ist of December until the Ist of July or 


possibly June. Of course, some coopers have to be laid off altogether. 


Q.—From this period to next July? A.—Yes. During the winter and early 


_ spring the mills, as a rule, are not running so strongly as in the fall. From Ist 


July to 1st December the mills are running very strongly, and the apple crop has 


- to be taken care of, which makes a very great demand for barrels. There have to be 


a great many men employed then who cannot obtain employment for the rest of the 


year. Soa good many have always to be laid off about the Ist of December. 
Q—And from that time there is no work for the cooper until July? A-— 


| Probably not until June or July. They usually turn their hand to something else, 


whatever they can find to do. ’ 
Q.—Is it usual for them to get employment at something else? A.—No; not in 
Chatham. 
-Q.—Have you any idea as to what will be the yearly earnings of a cooper here? 


_ A.-—In our shop we keep, I think, about six or seven hands constantly, the old stand- 
_ bys; they are kept constantly the whole year round. Then during the busy season 
other temporary hands are employed, men who are picked up because they can make 


a barrel. The regular hands will make $9 or $10 a week the year round, 
Q.—And the others? A.—I am sure they will do that, because in the busy 


_ season they are at full liberty to make all they can. Iam sure their yearly wages 
_ will average $10 a week. 


Q.—To what number are they limited at the present time? A.—I do not know, 


because we furnish the material and give the contract for the making of the barrels. 


Q.—To a foreman? A.—Yes. We furnish the material, and he makes the barrels. 
Q.—Does he supply the capital required? A.—Yes; it requires a large stock ; it 


| requires a man’s whole time to look after that business. A large stock of headings, 


_ staves and hoops are needed, and the material must all be dry and well seasoned. We 


thought that party would do it better than we could. We have enough business 


- otherwise to look after. 


By Mr. Wats :— | 
Q.—Do you furnish the machinery? A.—There is hardly any machinery 


required. 


By Mr. Frerp :— 
Q.—Is there not much machinery in a cooper shop? A.—No; except the jointer. 


Avery cooper furnishes his own kit, as he calls it. 


Q.—So, substantially barrels are made by hand? A.—Yes; all made by hand. He 
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buys the stuff all ready. The staves have to be jointed, and the barrels are afterwards 


Set right up in the shop, So, no machinery of any account is required in a cooper 


shop. 


many of them; a few do. 
Q.—Are they not able to save enough money to buy houses? A.—Some of them 


would be, I suppose, but it is pretty hard for a man with a wife and family to do so, 


It takes about all he can do to maintain his family, and educate and clothe them. 


Q.—Then Chatham is rather a dear place to live in? A—No; Ido not know 


that it is dearer than other places. The average wage is about $7.50 a week, I think. 

Q.—And what is obtained by skilled labor? A.—Those who have higher wages, 
$9 or $10 a week, are practical millers and engineers. Two of our men, I think, own 
the houses in which they live. With the introduction of roller mills, and improved 
machinery, we do not require so many skilled men, An ordinary intelligent mechanic, 
or an intelligent man, is soon able to run a roller mill as well as a skilled miller 
could do. When there were stones to be dressed, under the old system of grinding, a 
man required to have served a long apprenticeship to the business, and have a great 
deal of practice, but now machinery has changed all that. 


Q.—Do you not require great skill, so as to be able to mix wheat to make parti- — 


cular brands of flour? A—Our wheat here is about all the same; there is very 
little mixture. The Manitoba wheat is about the first mixture we have made. 

Q.— Does your flour run pretty uniform? A.—yYes; it must when the wheat is 
about all the same here. 

Q.—Does it not vary from season to season? A.—I mean that each season’s 
wheat will run about the same. One season may vary from another, but the wheat 
will be about uniform all through. 

Q.—Where do you get your rollers? A.—The rollers come from Lowell, Mass., 
I think. 

Q.—Did you not get any of them in Canada? A.—We have two mills, one at St. 
Thomas and another here. The machinery of the St. Thomas mill is all made in 
Canada. the rollers as well. 

Q.—Where did you get the rollers? A—From Goldie & McCullough, of Galt. 

Q.—Are they as good as the imported article? A.—We hardly think the rollers 
are. We like the rollers here a little better, perhaps. That is owing to what we cail 
corrugation, the cut in the rollers. We think they do a little better work, perhaps, 
than the othersdo. That, however, might be changed. It is, perhaps, owing to the 
system they have got into. : 

Q.—Is there any difference in the hardness? A.—No; they can make them as 
good in Canada as elsewhere. 

Q.—They are all chilled iron? A.—Yes. One thing is, that on the other side 
they make so many rollers ; they have been longer in the business, and they, perhaps, 
have got alittle better up in the way of chilling them. 

Q.—Is there any ditference in the price between Canadian and imported rollers ? 
A.—No ; I think not much. The Canadian roller is, I think, a little cheaper. 

By the CHAIRMAN :-— | 


Q.—At large mills, such as Minneapolis, do they run regularly all the time, or do 
they work night and day during certain periods, and afterwards much shorter hours ? 
A.—That is the way all the mills do. 

Q.—You cannot run a mill regularly? A.—Some years are better than others; 
last year was a much better year than the previous one. The mills throughout 
Canada run pretty regularly all the year round. I think for twenty months our mill 
never stopped running, night or day. 

Q.—That would be much better for the workmen? A.—Yes; a great deal better. 
This year the wheat is very poor throughout Canada; we have not a supply of wheat. 
It would be utterly impossible for a mill to run twenty-four hours a day, unless we 
could get in asupply of wheat. 


Q.—Do many of your hands own the houses in which they live? A.—No; not 
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a By Mr. Freep :— 

 Q—You mean the harvest was deficient? A.—Yes. 

_-Q.—Not poor in quality? A.—It is poor in quality and deficient in quantity. 
‘The quantity is very short as compared with other years. 


By Mr. WALSH :— 


+ +Q—wWhat will be the difference in price on the wheat you get from the North- 
‘West and the wheat produced in this neighborhood? A.—The difference in price 
is about 5 cents per bushel, that. is, 5 cents more for the North-West No. 1 hard wheat. 
—-« Q—That includes freight and everything else? A.—Yes; delivered here. Iam 
f the opinion that it is the cheaper wheat of the two, but we have not tried it 
ufficiently yet to judge; in fact, we only got it in the other day, so I could not 
peak definitely about it. 

Q.—You think the product will be better from it than from your own wheat? 
A.—I am sure it will be better; it makes stronger flour. 


By Mr. FREED : — 


Q.—You buy it delivered here? A—Yes; it costs us 5 cents a bushel more, 

Q.—You get the best quality? A.—No. 1 hard. 

| 4 By Mr. HeaKgs :— 

ik Q.—Can you give the Commission any information in regard to the relations 

existing between capital and labor? A.—In what way? 

 Q.—For the general benefit of the working classes. A.—I do not know. That 
is a very complicated question. 

— _Q.—What about the question of arbitration? A.—I think a board of arbitrators. 
should be established. I think that would be a good thing. 

. Do you approve of compulsory arbitration? A—Yes. <A board might be 

established, so that when these unfortunate disputes arise, which are constantly arising, 

here might be some way of settling them, not involving the laboring man in such 

2 tremendous loss as at present. A strike may result to that in the end; it may be 

beneficial to the working classes; but that result is obtained at a tremendous Cost. 
The men are thrown out of employment for a long time, and in a good many cases 

they fail altogether, I think if the Government established a board of arbitrators, so 

that those disputes could be referred to them, and they could take them into consi- 
deration and settle them, it would be an advantage to both parties. 

bi Q.—As an employer of labor, you would favor that plan? A.—Yes ; I would 
favor it. 

—« Q.—Have you ever given the subject of industrial education for mechanics any 
thought? A.—Yes; I have. 

Q.—Give us the benefit of your ideas on the subject. A.—You mean in regard 
tonight schools? ~ 

_ Q.—Kither instruction in the public schools or in night. schools, to teach the 
theory of the different trades to mechanics? A.—It would be difficult, I think, to 
have that taught in our public schools; the teachers would be unable to impart the 
‘information. It would be better to have night schools for that purpose. 

ty Q.—Do you think mechanics would be benefited if they were instructed in the 
general principles underlying their trade? A.—No doubt of it. I think, too, there 
should be some law by which an apprentice would have to serve a certain length of 
time. Our really skilled mechanics are placed at a great disadvantage. Boys will 
come into a shop, and in a year or so they will pick up a sort of trade, and start out 
thinking they are skilled mechanics. 

Q.—And I suppose they take any wages they can get? A.—Yes. But if the 
_ skilled men were protected by making apprentices serve a certain length of time, the 
same as is done everywhere else, that would be an advantage to mechanics. 
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By Mr. WatsuH :— 


Q.—Would it not also be an advantage to employers? A.—No doubt it would. | 
We suffer a great deal from having unskilled men, men not fitted for their duties, 


You have got to trust certain things to them, and they learn at your expense. 


Q.—If apprentices received a certificate of character and ability from their 
former employers, would not that be a good guarantee as to their ability ? A.—Yes ;_ 


that would be a good guarantee. In our business it is like this: when the busy — 


season comes along there is a great demand for millers. An employer wants to — 
secure first-class men; he employs the first man who comes along. Perhaps he does — 


not know much about the business, but you have to put up with him. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—There is a great complaint made that employers rob one another of the boys 
who are employed. Ifa boy, engaged by one man, has partially learned the business, 
a rival employer offers him higher wages? A.—That is about the way. 

Q.—How would you remedy that? You may say by indenturing apprentices, 
but how would that work, supposing a boy goes to another establishment? A.—You 


would have to get his father or guardian to go as security; that would stop the. 


trouble. 


By Mr. Watsu :— 


Q.—Would there not be another guarantee? If he was indentured in one place, 
and went away, any employer to whom he applied would ask if he was indentured ? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—And if he could not produce his indentures the master would not give him 
work? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Would the establishment of a Bureau of Statistics be a benefit to the manu- 
facturers of the Dominion? A.—No doubt it would. It is by statistics and 
comparisons we obtain our data, and such statistics as you refer to, if they were 
reliable, would be of advantage. If we could not depend on the data they would not 
be good for anything. 


Manson CampBELL, Manufacturer of Fanning Mills. Chatham, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—How long have you been in business ? A—Since February, 1880, I have 
been running for myself. 


Q.—What wages do skilled men who work for you earn? A.—From $1.75 to 


$2 a day. 

Q.—And unskilled ? A.—About $1.25 a day. | 

Q.—Those are the wages they earn when at work? A.—Yes; and they would 
be for ten hours a day. 

Q.—Do they get off an hour on Saturday? A.—We have given them one hour 
on Saturday, so they work fifty nine hours a week. 

Q.—What proportion of the year would they be employed ? A.—Nearly all the 
year. They were idle this year only one month, or two months at the outside. Last 
year they were idle, I think, not much more than one month; I forget the time 
exactly. 

Q.—Taking one year with another you think your men would average more than 
ten months ? A.—No; I do not suppose they would. 

Q,—Do they average less than ten months ? A.—No; about ten months. 

Q—What other work do they get employment at when the factory is closed ? 


A.—When my factory is closed it is hard for them to get work, for it is at the wrong 


season. 


they do. 


Q.—Do they seek other employment ? A.—I do not think, as a general rule, 


f Q.—Do you think they earn sufficient money during ten months to support them 
‘the other two? A.—They could if they took sufficient care of it. 

y Q.—Do they not take pretty good care of it ? A.—Some take very good care, 
and others take very poor care. ; 

~  Q.—Is it not necessary for them to be very prudent to live ? A.—Not what.I 

would call very prudent. 

Q.—Do any of them own the houses in which they live? A.—I think four hands 

I have own their houses. 

| Q.—Then it is possible for a man to save enough money out of his wages to buy 
‘a house? A.—Some of my men have saved enough to buy two or three houses. 

: Q.—They have earned this by their labor ? A.—Yes; I know in one Case a man 
has earned it by his labor. 
. Q.—Do you know anything about the interest men pay if they borrow money for 
building purposes ? A.—No ; I do not. 
) Q.—Have you any idea that the rates of interest are higher in Chatham than in 
other places? A—No ; I did not know they were any higher. 
4 Q—We have been told, for example, that a workman who borrows money to 
build a house is compelled to pay sometimes as high as eleven per cent. for his 
“mony. Can you speak as to that? A.—He would not be, provided the security 
was ood. 
> Q—TIs your business increasing or decreasing, or is it stationary ? A.—lItis 
increasing from year to year. | 
¢ Q.—Where do you find your market ? A.—I find it altogether in Canada, but. 
principally in Ontario. 
~~ Q-—Bo you send your machines to the North-West ? A.—Yes. 
, Q.—Is the trade increasing or otherwise ? A.—I cannot say that is has increased 
for the last three years; it has been nearly the same for that time. 
P Q.—Ave any fanning mills imported from the United States? A.—I do not 
think there are; if there are, the.e are very few. 
q Q.—Can you tell us the prices prevailing in the United States compared with 
those prevailing here? A.—I could not; I have no information whatever about their 
i prices over there. 
i Q.—Can you tell us the prices prevailing now compared with those prevailing 
five years ago in Ontario? A—We get a considerably less price than we did five 
years ago. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—For what are you now selling one of your machines? A.—Five years ago 
our average price per mill was $27.00; now it is $22.00. 
By Mr. FREED :— 

4 Q.—How will a comparison show as compared with ten years ago ? A.—There 
- will not be so much difference between ten years. I do not think the average price 
~ would be much more than $27.00. There is not much difference between ten and 
' five years, but the great difference has been during the last five years, since 1882. 
4 Q.—Have you any knowledge of the price of fanning mills, say twenty-five or 
' thirty years ago? A.—No; I have not. 
4 Q.—Your memory cannot go back to that time? A.—No; I am only thirty-two. 
_ years old. 
4 Q—Can you say what it was fifteen years ago? A.—Yes;I can give you a 
_ good idea. 
iq Q:—What was the average price then? A.—Fanning mills are sold at different 
_ prices. When a man sells a fanning mill for $30.00, even as long ago as fifteen years, 
he would give six months for the payment of the first $10.00, a year for the payment. 
- of the second $10.00, and a year for the payment of the other $10.00. 
Q.—Have the credits been shortened since then ? A.—No; they are very much 
‘the same, There is a larger amount of cash got, but there are a good deal smaller 
profits. 
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Q.—Has the cost of manufacturing fanning mills been reduced? A.—yYes. 

Q.—In consequence of the introduction of machinery? A,—Yes; somewhat on 
that account. 

Q.—And for what other reasons? A.—My mill is made cheaper principally on 
account of the difference in construction. 

Q.—Has the cost of labor been reduced ? A.—No; it has not been reduced. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Has the price of materials changed; is the price of lumber the same as it 
was ten years ago? A.—Itis very much the same. 
Q.—And what about cordwood? A—Cordwood has increased in price. I 
suppose six or seven years ago softwood was worth $1.50 a cord, and good hard 
$2.75 to $3.00, while now good hardwood is worth $3.50 to $4.00, and soft $2.00. 


By Mr. FRreEpD :— 

Q.—Has the cost of making fanning mills been reduced in proportion to the 
reduction on the selling price? A.—No; I do not think so. 

Q.—Do you think there is a narrower margin of profit now than there was five 
years ago? A.—Yes. . 

Q.—And if you are doing as well as then, it is in consequence of the increase in 
the trade? A.—Yes; I consider I would have to make one thousand mills to obtain 
the profit | would have made out of seven hundred mills at that time. 

Q.—Then you have more employment to give to the men? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you give more constant employment than you did, or is it wholly an 
increase of hands? A.—It will just be by an increase of hands. We could never 
run the year round. 

Q.—Has the iron work used in manufacturing mills increased considerably in 
cost? A.—The iron of the mill would not be increased unless you take the wire 
cloth into consideration. There is a great deal of wire cloth and perforated zinc used. 
If you take these together they form a large proportion of the cost. 

Q.—Are they cheaper or dearer than they were formerly? A—There is very 
little difference. Perforated zinc is a little cheaper. 


Q.—Do all your men work directly for you, or do you let out the work to sub- 


contractors ? A.—They have always worked for me up to this year, when I let the 
work out by the piece. 

Q.—Do the men earn as much as formerly when they worked for you directly ? 
A.—Yes; [ think they do. 


Q.—Have you heard any complaints from them that the foreman was making | 


profits out of them? A.—No ; not particularly. 

Q.—You have considerable machinery in the shop? A.—Yes; quite a bit. 

Q.—Have there been many accidents from it? A.—There have been none to 
speak of; last year there were none, 

Q.—Was the factory inspector satisfied with the protection given to the machinery 
when he was around at your place? A.—I was not at home the day he was around, 
but he called, the foreman told me, and looked over the premises, and was satisfied 
with everything except one place, and that was not in regard toa machine, but because 
the opening in the elevator was unprotected. Since then we have put a protection 
around it, and if he called now he would say it was just as he wanted it. That was 
the only suggestion he left, and we complied with it. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q.—You say that the sub-contractor hires the men? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Do you have the same profit on the machines as when you made them 
yourself? A.—Yes ; just about the same. 


Q.—The sub-contractor makes a profit out of themen? A—The profit that the 


sub-contractor made was by looking after matters, and working the men a little 
harder, and looking after his own interest sharper than he would look after mine. 
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Q.—He makes a profit? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Then there are two profits made before the laborer gets his money ? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Would it not be better to share that profit with the men, in order to induce 


_ them to work harder? A—That would be a hard matter to get at. 


_  Q.—Do you mean profit sharing with the men? A.—I do not say that, but in 
this particular case 1t would be a hard matter. 

Q.—Do you think the workman receives his proper proportion when there are 
two profits taken out of the work first? A.—I do not know. The way we came to 
enter into this arrangement was this: I know what the machines cost to make in 
1886 when I hired the men myself, and had the same foreman. For 1887 I let the 


_ work to him for the same price as I had paid the year before. 


\ 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—So you make no extra profit? A.—No ; but I get the work done for precisely 
the same price as I paid the season before. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 
Q.—Supposing you let the work to the men directly, do you not think you 


_ would get the work as well and cheaply done? A.—I should have to stay there all 
_ the time myself. 


Q.—If you give the men the same interest as you give this foreman, do you not 


q think they would work as hard? A.—I would have much trouble to do that, for I 


_ would have to deal with twenty men instead of one. 


Q.—Could not the men form a co-operative society among themselves to take the 
work from you? A.—I do not think so; in fact, I think they could not. 
Q.—You think co-operation would be a failure? A.—Yes ; because I gave some 


work to two men this year, and they could not agree. IfI gave this work to twenty 
_ menI[am sure that number could not. 


By Mr. Freep :— 
—— Does this foreman make very large profits ? Have you any idea what his 
y targe p V4 yi 


- incomeis? A.—No; I have not a very good idea. 


Q.—Does he work himself? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Do you think his wages are doubled by reason of his taking this contract ? 


_ A.—lI am quite sure they are not. 


Q.—Would he get $10.00 a week additional by reason of taking the contract ? 


7 ; A—I do not think so. 


Q.—Would he get $5.00 a week extra? A.—Probably he would. 
Q.—Would that be a fair estimate, do you think? A.—Yes. 
Q.—You have twenty hands employed? A.—In the summer season, when busy, 


we had about twenty hands, I think. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—I suppose this man who has the contract assumes a certain responsibility ? 


_ A.—He is responsible for building the machines for that figure, whether they cost 
him more or not. 


Q.—And whether the wages increase or not? A.—Yes. 
By Mr. FREED :— 
Q.—Would 25 cents or 50 cents per week represent the sum the contractor makes 


_ of each man employed under him, independent of what he earns by his own labor ? 
_A.—WNo; I do not think as high as that. | 


Q.—Then this extra 25 cents or 50 cents or whatever sum it may be, is obtained, I 
suppose, by the men working harder than they used to work, and by good general- 


ship? A.—He gets it from two sources, from being there all the time, and by look- 


ing sharper after the work, he taking more interest in it. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Would you give that sub-contract to any man, unless he were a capable man, 


and one in whom you have every confidence? A.—No. 
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By Mr. Frreep :— ; : 

Q.—Do the men who work for the sub-contractor give more services for the 
money they receive than when they were in your employ? A.—He gets more work — 
outof them for the money than I did the year before. : 


By Mr. GIBson :— 
Q.—Then he works more faithfully for himself than he did for you? A.—You 
can put it in that way if you like. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—Do you think that when this middle man was not in existence as such that 
the men were working pretty faithfully for you during the fifty-nine hours per week ? 
A.—I had no reason to complain. 

Q.—Supposing this man to get his profit, must they not work harder for him 
than they did for you, if you receive the same profit on the machines? A.—There 
is another way in which he has made a large profit, more than what the difference in 
the men’s wages would come to. The machine was not the same, and by getting the 
casting turned out in a different shape there would not be the same amount of work — 
to do. So there are different ways by which the foreman could save money. 

Q.—Does the sub-contractor invest any money of his own in carrying on his. 
contract? A.—No; no money whatever. | 


CALEB WHEELER, Called and sworn. 

By Mr. FREED :— 

Q.—What is your business? A.—I am a €attle dealer and butcher. 

Q.—How long have you been in business in Chatham? A.—I have been © 
established myself for twenty-five years. 

Q.—Had you any knowledge of it before that? A.—I am forty-five years old, 
and I have been at it in this town since I was ten or twelve years old. 

Q.—Where do you buy your cattle principally? A.—Close to town, within a 
circuit of twenty miles. . 

Q.—Have you a local trade only, or do you ship cattle abroad? A.—We ship 
cattle to the old country. 

Q.—How long have you been shipping cattle to the old country ? A.—About. 
five years. 

Q.—And you are still in the business? A.—Perhaps we have got about enough 
of it? ; 

Q.—There is not much money in it just now? A.—It is very bad. . 

Q.—For the local trade, does the demand remain about the same as it has been? 
A.—If you mean the consumption of fresh meat, it is increasing in Chatham and in 
the country. The farmers are giving up the use of so much pork, and are buying 
from the butchers. ‘They are selling their hogs alive to the Ontario packing factories © 
at Aylmer, Ingersoll, Toronto and other places, and buying more fresh meat; they 
have altered their style of living in that respect very much, ; 

Q.—And better facilities are afforded them for getting meat? A.—Yes; they 
come to town oftener, and are changing their mode of living in that way. 

Q.—Is the larger part of the meat which is sold on Chatham market retailed by 
butchers, or sold in quarters by farmers and others? A.—From November until 
about March, when it begins to get scarce, there is a large proportion sold by the 
quarter. 

Q—What is meat by the quarter worth just now—good average quality and 
condition? A.—Carcases, first quality, averaging 500 to 600 pounds dressed, are 
worth 5 cents a pound by the carcase; of course, it has to be the best to be worth — 
that. | 

Q.—What would a hind quarter fetch? A.—Perhaps between 5 and 6 cents. | 
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i Q.—And a fore quarter? A.—A little over 4 cents; in fact, you might say 
4 cents for the best. 

— _ Q.—Is much mutton bought by the carcase? A—vVery little; there is a little 
_ bought by the quarter; this is not much of a mutton-eating part of tbe country ? 

Wy Q.—What would the beef which you say sells for 6, or below 6 cents for the 
hind quarter cost at retail at the butcher’s stall? A.—Ten cents a pound for the 
choicest cuts. 

Q.—Are you familiar with the retail trade? A.—Yes. 

A. Q.—Do the mechanics of Chatham get inferior and cheaper pieces of meat? 
_A.—No, sir ; they don’t, for this reason—that the best is the cheapest. 

Q.—And when they go to market they want the best? A.—The man who saws 
_ wood for a living in this town buys sirloin steak, and itis cheaper. Although I have — 
been all my life in the business I cannot venture to give the reason, but perhaps it 
is that there are not many rich men here, and consequently the competition for the 
_ choicest cuts is not very great—that is, men who will have them at any price. We 
lack here customers who don’t stick for prices, and that, perhaps, will make it plain 
_ to you that the choice cuts may be comparatively low, and coarse cuts about as dear 
_ as they are in Toronto, or any other city in Ontario. 

iS Q.—When there are bargains in meat, or fowl, or vegetables, or other articles sold 
in the market, don’t the working people, as a rule, watch out for them and snap them 
up? “A.—To some extent they do, but peddlers and middlemen are the sharks in that 
_ business; they get the lion’s share of the bargain. 

nt Q.—How do the prices of meat by the quarter and the retail prices of meat com- 
_ pare with former years—say five or ten years ago, or as far back as you can remem- 
ber? A.—I think they are quite as cheap now as they ever were within my recollec- 
tion. Well, I would not like to say twenty-five years ago, but certainly within fifteen. 
_ Of course, twenty-five years ago it was very cheap once in a while, and strange to say, 
it used to be very dear once in a while in those old times. I know when I was a 
little boy, thirty years ago, a yoke of oxen sold for more money in the spring of the 
year than they will now to export to the old couniry, simply because there were 
hardly any in the country. The only time I knew beet to sell for 15 cents a pound in 
_ Chatham was twenty-five years ago, but it would only last for a week or two in the 
spring at the scarce time. 
Q.—Wasn’t that ata time when there was a great demand for cattle in the United 
_ States? A.—No ; it was when feed was very scarce and there were no cattle within 
miles of the town. 

: Q.—How do the prices which you pay for cattle compare with the prices paid in 
former years? A.—They are cheaper now than they have been for fifteen years. 
Q.—You pay less prices for them to the farmers? A.—Yes. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


_ Q.—Are they not superior cattle to what they were fifteen years ago? A.— 
Generally they are better. 


By Mr. Frerp :— 


Q.—Can you account for the lowness of thé price just now? A.—It is a general 
depression all over; it is caused nearly altogether by the depression in England. 

| Q.—The demand in England has fallen off? A.—The prices there are very 
‘miserable and the trade is very discouraging ; we cannot get along with it at all; it 
is almost too bad to talk about. We are satisfied there is not a particle of honesty in 
the business at all. We have proved all that, too, but perhaps the wisest courke is to 
_ stop the trade to a great extent. 

_ _ Q.—Is the cheapness of cattle caused to any extent bythe dryness of the season 
and the want of fodder? A.—No; not here. We felt it a little in August, but the. 
rains came in nice time in the fall, and there is such an abundance of pasture here 
towards the fall after the crops are taken off, the soil is so rich, and the feed comes 
so quick, that people forget all about it and the cattle come up again. 
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Q.—Do you ship cattle out to any market now? A.—To Toronto and Montreal. 

Q.—For local consumption there? A—Yes; of course they pick some of the 
best for shipping. 

Q.—Afier they leave your hands you don’t know particularly what becomes of 
them? A.—Yes; we know they are sold to the butchers in Montreal and Toronto 
and the best picked out for export. We have returns from two carloads to-day. 

Q.—Do you do anything in hogs? A.—Yes ; we do a great business in hogs. 

Q.—Where do you sell them? A.—A great many to Grant & Co., of Ingersoll, 
who pack them for the old country market. They butcher them in the old country 
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way; they singe them. They buy all nice light hogs, such a hog as any sensible man | 


would want for family use, not too heavy or too fat. 
Q.—What are hogs fed on mostly ? A.—Corn and barley. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—What weight of hogs do you speak of? A.—The perfection of a hog for the ~ 
old county trade is one from 180 to 200 pounds live weight; they are all sold alive. — 


Q—Not more than that? A.—No ; from 180 to 200 pounds—a young hog and a 
nicely built one. 


By Mr, Freep :— 


; 


Q.—What breed of hog seems to give the best satisfaction? A.—The Berkshire. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q—About eight months old? A.—Younger than that if he has been fed well— ~ 


seven or eight months. 
By Mr. FREED :— 


Q.—They sell them out as soon as the frost comes? A.—The trade is changing | 
very much, It used to be that nobody sold them alive, but kept them to this time of — 
the year feeding them as much corn as they could eat until they were very fat. This’ 


raising of live hogs is comparatively a new industry, and now they are inducing them 
if possible to raise more hogs and sell them betore feeding them so much valuable 


grain, These hogs when in nice family condition are fed on grass and refuse grain, — 


soft corn, early pease and stubble, with a little clover, slops, &c., and that makes the 
kind of pork which is most valuable now, so that the great rush of dressed hogs which 
used to come in is not so noticeable now. 


Q.—Do you consider corn makes as good pork as pease? A.—Very much better 


—at least it is better looking. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q—Is it as sweet? A.—Well, I don’t know; I could not say, but I should think — 


by cutting it that pea-fed pork is a little the juiciest. I can tell by cutting a piece 
whether it is good pork or not, because practice makes perfect in that respect; but for 


beauty, and firmness and color, and all shipping qualities after they are dressed, — 


nothing can compare with corn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 
-Q.—Corn is mostly grown around here for feeding to hogs? A.—Yes. 


Q.—You raise more corn in Kent and Essex than in any other part of Canada? | 


A.—Yes; than in all other parts. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—They feed all portions of the corn when it is green? A.—No; they depend — 
on pease right after harvest time and then they begin feeding corn. They set the boys — 


at husking small quantities until the regular husking time comes round. 
Q.—Do they feed the corn in the ear? A.—Almost altogether. 


By Mr, FREED :— 


Q.—What price do live hogs bring? A.—They are worth 5 cents a pound now. 
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Q.—Pound for pound, can you raise pork cheaper than beef? A.—Yes ; you can, 
because the time comes into the calculation—eight months’ time, which is very differ- 
ent from thirty-two months. The best cattle men sell the cattle at two years old 
_ past, but we haven’t many of that kind, so it generally takes our men about a year 
_ longer than first-class men. 
By Mr. Wausu :— 


Q.—That would be four times as long as hogs? A.—They can have pigs coming 


_ in the spring, and by sticking the feed into them they can have them ready by the 
fall; frequently we have them from 200 to 250 pounds this time of the year. 


/ 
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; By Mr. Freep :— 

int Q.—What do cattle on hoof bring now? A.—They vary. We are shipping a 
i lot of cattle on Thursday ; they are to be offered for sale into Toronto, and if not 
_ satisfactory they go on to Montreal. We have two markets in that way; we stop in 
_ Toronto first and then if we cannot sell there we go to Montreal and we have to sell 
_ there. This carload of cattle was fed by one of the leading farmers close to town here, 
_ and they will average between 1,300 and 1,400 pounds. They are very fine cattle ; 
_ they only lacked the finish that the eastern men would give them, and they bring in 
_ 3% cents a pound. That is the price paid. 

¢ By Mr. WausH :— 

_  Q—Ave there pork-packing establishments around here? Do they kill and cure 
_ hogs around here? A.—No; strange to say, it is the opinion of experts that this is 
_ not a good place for pork-packing; the establishment at Ingersoll is the closest one ; 
itis a.very large establishment. | 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 


E Q.—Do they make bacon at Ingersoll? A.—They have it arranged in this way: 
_ they have men, like ourselves, after the hogs and they look sharply after the kind we 
_ send them. Then they have butchers who cut up the hogs in such a way as to satisfy 
_ the Glasgow, London, Liverpool and Belfast markets. 

BS By Mr. Wausu :— 

Q.—Do they send bacon to Belfast now? A.—So I understand. 

Q.—Are the hogs which are fed for eight months on grass and slops in the way 
_ you mentioned suitable for making good bacon? _A.—I don’t think there is better 
— pork in the world. 

4 Q.—ls it Bood to continue this grass-feeding up to the time they are killed? A. 
_ —We tind by experience that the hog which is raised to trot round the farm, up and 
_ down the pasture-field, and at the same time is fed nicely, never suffers for water and 
_ is never fed too much, is a healthy, good-feeling fellow ; he will come to town and go 
_ on board the car and travel to the slaughter house in first class condition. Buta hog 
_ that has been penned up in the sty and over-fed, when he gets into the cars he lies 
_ down and you cannot get him to move, and when he gets to the slaughter house he is 
_ In bad condition. 

By Mr. Freep :— 


3 Q.—He does not enjoy his opportunities for travelling? A.—No; he does not 
_ travel with any pleasure at all. | 
| By Mr. Wausu :— 


Q.—You are in the habit of travelling about the country a great deal. What do 
_ you think is the general condition of the farmers in your part of the country? Is 
_ their condition now an improvement on what it was five, or ten, or fifteen years ago— 
_ their circumstances and their way of living? A.—Their way of living, keeping 
_ house, their modes of coming to town, their dress and the dress of their families, the | 
furniture of their houses, and all that sort of thing, have immensely improved; there 
-isno doubt of it at all. 'There is a wonderful improvement in that respect and I think 
there is in their wealth, too. 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Their houses are more comfortable? A.—Very much more comfortable. 

Q.—And their stock is more valuable? A.—Yes; but they have not made their 
money in stock. This is a wheat-growing county and they are wheat crazy; they 
are just commencing to get over it, and they would not get over it now if they hadn't 
to. Wheat at 75 cents a bushel this year has done more for the stock interest than 
all the printing and preaching ever did before. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—What is the best breed of cattle for foreign market ? A.—Short-horn grades 
are the best. 

Q.—And the easiest fed? A.—They are the best for all purposes. 


By Mr. WatsH :— 

Q.—As beef cattle? A.—Yes; the short-horn bull crossed on a good healthy 

native cow produces a splendid animal. 
By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—Is this much of a dairying country? A—VWell, there are a good many 
dairies, but it is not carried on to so great an extent as down east. It is notoriously 
a bad place for butter. 

Q.—What is the cause for that? A.—I think it is lack of spring water, and of — 
nice facilities round the house for dairying, which they have down east. They do 
very well with cheese, but for some cause they have not had big success with butter. 
They are trying to establish creameries, and there is one south of us on Lake Hrie, 


By Mr. WaALsu :— 


Q.—Where there is a lack of pure spring water they have poor success in 
butter-making ? A.—Yes; I have noticed that. [I may say that the houses which 
farmers are building now are good houses, and they are also improving their 
grounds. They are also beginning to see the evil of growing grain altogether. The 
great drawback of the country is the growing of grain year after year. The 
temptation has been great to put a great number of acres of our nice level land into 
fall wheat, and get it off at once, but they have found their mistake in paying a great 
amount of money for their machinery. 

Q.—Following up your idea, would be a bad thing for the maker's of reapers and 
mowers? A.—Yes; but most of them have reapers and mowers now; and it has 
been a great drain to them to buy machinery. There are drills, hafrows, mowing 
machines, cutting-boxes, threshing machines and steam engines, and the figures of | 
the cost are something enormous. Besides that, some of the farmers are very wasteful 
of their machines by leaving them out in fence corners, and places of that kind. 

Q:—What is the reason for the falling off in the market for export cattle? A.— 
The reason is this: Five or six years ago the English trade started; it started with 
big prices and a rush, and everybody went into the cattle trade with the expectation 
that good cattle, at any rate were always going to stay up at a good price. That big 
price means 5 cents or 53 cents a pound in the Ontario pastures. That has tumbled 
down until now cattle are selling for 4 cents a pound in England, which is a tre- 
mendous difference. That has caused the present low prices. 

Nota there an overplus of cattle here at the present time? A.—Of our common 
cattle ? 

Q.—Yes? A.—Yes; there is, but we seem to have got over the worst of it. We 
send over hundreds and thousands of cattle in a year which are a disgrace to any 
pevson to send away; wesend them over to Buffalo for anything we can get; they 
are sold there to farmers in New York State, who feed them till the next spring, 
turning them out on the grass, and then selling them at cities in the interior of the 
State, such as Syracuse, Rochester, Schenectady, and other places up and down the | 
New York Central. ‘There is an enormous trade done in Canada stockersin that way. — 
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_ Q.—Have you any local market around here at all for cattle? Does any one 
_ ever come from Windsor to buy cattle? A—Yes; the distillers. 
_ _Q.—Are they inclined to pay good prices? A—Of course, they give just as 
little as possible, and they want the best cattle for tying-up purposes. They 
thoroughly understand their business; they know that if they buy a nice, thrifty 
_ two-year-old steer, and feed him on distillery slop, he will get fat quick, and of 
_ course a young, fat animal is the perfection of a killing beast now-a-days. 
"4 Q.—Is that kind of feed equal to the ordinary feed onafarm? A.—If I take an 
animal out of a distillery he is a splendid looking animal; I don’t think any expert 
_ would wisha finer. But he is delicate; he has been fed and pampered on this warm 
_ stuff, so that when you put him on the cars to take him to Montreal he is like the 
_ hog I spoke of—he is no good. You must get him to market as quickly as 
_ possible. You ship him alongside of a good, squarely built, healthy, naturally 
_ developed animal, and one will arrive in England in the best shape while the other 
_ will be a regular wreck. 
The Commission then adjourned, to meet at St. Thomas. 


St. Tuomas, December 13th, 1887. 


Dr. Joun B. Tweepauz, Physician to the Board of Health at St. Thomas, called 
- and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—What is the sanitary condition of St. Thomas just now? A.—It is very 
_ good at the present time. 
" Q.—Have you a good sewerage system ? A—We have had it extended very 
_ largely during the last few years. : 

Q.—Are the residences generally connected with the sewers? A.—Not to a very 
large extent. 
- Q.—Do you know what kind of plumbing is done in residences generally ? A. 
_ —We have not had much complaint in regard to that matter. 
_ _ _Q.—Are you aware whether plumbing generally conforms to the requirements 
_ of the Ontario Act? A.—I think it does. 

q Q.—Avre the ventilating pipes, as a rule, carried above the roof? A.—Yes, 
: Q.—And are the traps satisfactorily fixed, so that sewer gas is not forced up 
into the houses? A.—Yes. 
| Q.— What are the sanitary conditions vf the school-houses ? A.—They are very 
good. 
= Q.—Avre the water-closets in the school-houses separated from them? A—They 
are away from them. 

Q.—Are they connected with the sewers ? A.—No. 
Q.—They have the old-fashioned privy vaults? A—Yes. 

Q.—What system of waterworks have they ? A.—We have no system, except 
from the creek, but we make use of no water from there for household purposes. 
Q.—You get water for household purposes from wells ? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Do those wells give sufficiently pure water ? A.—No; not all of them. 

} Q.—Are they contaminated by surface water and by water which may filter 
through the soil? A.—They are, more or less so. 
Q.—Has this impure water caused any epidemic ? A.—I think not, 
7 Q.—Or any disease which may not have risen to the dignity of an epidemic ? 
A—WNo. . 
Q.—Scarlet fever, for instance? A.—We have had no scarlet fever. 
Q.—Or diphtheria ? A.—Not to any extent ; a few weeks ago it was acting 
ag an epidemic in one locality, but I think it was caused by the effects of contagion 
in the school-houses ; we then closed the school and stamped out the disease in the 
course of a few weeks. 
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Q.—Prompt action was taken? A—Yes. The school-houses were closed and 
the Sabbath schools also, and the disease was stamped out in that section of the city. 
Q.—Are you pretty well acquainted with the sanitary condition of factories in 
St. Thomas ? A.—TI have visited them all ; we have no factories here to any extent, 

Q.—Did you visit them in company with the provincial inspector ? A.—I did not. 

Q—Do you know what the report on factories here was? A.—No; I do not 
know that he has visited St. Thomas. 

Q.—You have not seen him ? A.—We have not had any gentlemen connected 
with the Provincial Board in St. Thomas for two or three years. 

Q.—Are you sufficiently acquainted with the factories to know whether the 
machinery is properly protected ? A.—I would say it is not properly protected in 
some places. 

Q.—Do you know whether any representation to that effect has been made to 
the proprietors ? A.—I think not, that | am aware of. 

Q.—You think further protection might be provided for that machinery as a 
precaution against accidents ? A.—I do. 

Q.—Would it come within your province to make such representations ? A.—No. 

Q.—Do you know the character of the milk sold in St. Thomas? A.—I have 
had no complaint in regard to it. There has not, however, been any chemical exami- 
nation of it. | 

Q.—lIs there any inspection of milk ? A.—No. 

Q.—Is there any inspection of food sold on the market ? A—Yes; I visit there 
every Saturday, more or less. 

Q.—In your official capacity ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you frequently have to condemn produce as unfit for food? A.—No; itis 
avery rare case, and it is now only incase of butter—in fact, I have not found any 
cases; one or two cases have been found by the chief of police when he has been 
making an inspection. 

Q.—Are the persons punished in such cases? I think the butter was taken 
from them. There have been only one or two cases, I think, for several years. 

Q.—Has there been nothing abnormal in the death rate of this city? A.—No; it 
is very trifling compared with what it has been in former years. 

By Mr. Heaxes :— 7 

Q.—Have you knowledge of any accidents occurring through this machinery not 
being properly protected? A—I cannot say that I have, because the cases have not 
come under my observation when they have occurred. 

} Q.—Accidents have occurred ? A.—Yes; I do not know the particulars, because 


I have not been. called in professionally and have not made the necessary inquiries, . 


In fact, it is almost out of my line of duty. | 
Q.—Do you know of any young children employed in factories here. A.—wNo. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—How far are the water-closets from the wells in the school grounds ? 
A.—Quite a distance; I have not measured it, but it must be from 60 to 100 feet. In 
the case of one school the distance must be more than that. 

By Mr. Huaxzs :— © 

Q.—Do you think they are a sufficient distance to keep the water pure? A.—I 
do not think the water is pure. 

Q.—The water from those closets travels a greater distance in some soils than in 
others, will it not? A.—Yes; more so in some soils than in others. 

Q.—Is the soil in St. Thomas of a nature to favor that? A—Some portion of it 
is. Some portion has a clay subsoil and another portion is gravel. ‘The gravel allows 
the water to become more contaminated than the clay. 

Q.—Has there been any case of sickness among children attending school that 

could be attributed to the water? A.—No; I cannot say there has been. 
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Q.—I suppose they do not use a sufficient quantity to injure them? A.—No. 
The water used in the schools is not pure; I have examined some of it. 
| Q.—Does your jurisdiction extend beyond the city? A.—No. 


JOHN ANDREWS, Farmer, Southwold, called and sworn, 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—How long have you been a farmer in this district ?_ A.—I was born in this 
- city, and I have lived in sight of it ever since. I now live outside of it about two 
miles and a-half. 
, Q.—What are the principal crops raised in this neighborhood ? A.—Fall wheat 
oats, Mea corn, hay. 
i 'Q. —Do you do much in root crops? A.—Not very extensively ; not so much as 
> formerly. ‘ é 
i Q.—Do you raise many cattle? A.—Yes. 
4 ° —Do you raise cattle for the neighborhood’s consumption or for oAPO ? 
_ A.— Both. 
Q.—Do you export very many cattle just now? A—Not many. I never 
_ exported any myself; we sell to exporters. 
| Q.—Do you know whether the raising of cattle just now is profitable at the prices 
nowruling? A.—It is not. 
4 Q. —What a: rule at pr ea ? A.—Stock cattle are probably not worth over 
4 from 2 cents to 24 cents per pow ; fat cattle from 3 cents to 35 cents, and in the case 
_ of some very extra animals per ee 4 cents. 
Q.—What are the principal causes of the extremely low prices now prevailing ? 
-A.—They seem to be mainly on account of the depression in the old country 
markets. 
Q.—Are farmers forced to part with their cattle on account of sear city of fodder ? 
_ A.—Some are; as a general rule I do not think they are. 
Q.—Is the scar city felt to any great extent in this district ? A.—No ; I think not. 
_ . Q.—What prices are paid for “wheat here in St.Thomas? A.—The top price I 
last heard of was 83 cents. 
Q.—That is for local consumption ? A.—Chiefly so, I think; that is at the mills 
here, where the grain is milled. 
| Q. —Do you get the same prices from dealers to buy it in shipments? A.—Since 
the mills have been started here there has been very little bought for shipment. 
. Q.—The mills take nearly the whole supply? Yes. 
Q.—Where do you find your market for corn? A.—We feed it, as a general 
thing. 
Q.—To cattle or hogs? A.—To both. 
7 Q.—Are many hogs raised here? A.—They are not very extensively raised 
q here; though they are consider ably. 
A Q—Where do you find your market for hogs? A.—There is a home market 
here: there is a packing house at Aylmer and one at St. Thomas. | 
Q. —And they take pretty much the whole of the local supply? A.—Yes. 
Some are brought in fat, and they are taken, some to Montreal and some to Ingersoll. 
Q.—I believe there is a lar ge packing house at Ingersoll? A.—So I understand. 
Q.—What prices are paid for hogs just now ? A.—About 4 cents, I think, on foot. 
Q.—Do you consider that hogs at 4 cents a pound are more profitable than 
cattle at the ruling prices? A.—I think they are 
7 Q.—What breeds are mostly in demand? <A. —The i improved Berkshire and the 
- Suffollk—the smaller breeds. They mature more quickly. 
Q.—And they are preferred by the packers? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Do you raise many potatoes in this section? A.—We do not raise them 
very extensively. 
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Q.—Do you raise any for export? Not in this locality, I think. 

Q.—What kind of a fruit country is this? A—Very good. 

Q.—W hat varieties of fruit do you raise? A.—Apples, pears and peaches; plums 
have failed these last two years. 

Q.—Owing to what? A.—The curculio. | 

Q.—Cannot you protect them against that disease? A.—We have not succeeded, 
s0 far, to any extent. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Is not that the enemy of the plum everywhere? A.—It seems to be so. 
By Mv. FREED :— 

Q.—What wages do you pay to farm laborers? A.—I had two hired men last 
summer; to one | paid $16 a month, with board and washing, and to another $15 a 
month. The latter was a young man. 

@.—Do you employ them the year round? A.—No ; just six months. 

Q.—Is it usual to hire them just for the summer season? A.—It has been the 
habit of late years, moreso than formerly. I have always liked to hire my help by the 
year, and I would do so at any time sooner than hire them for six months. 

Q.—Do the men themselves prefer to hire for only six mouths? A.—Yes; a great 
many do. 

Q.—Why do they prefer it? A.—I can hardly tell you why. 

Q.—Do those men get work at other places in the country? A.—No; a great 
many men get very little to do in winter and they expect to obtain very large wages 
in summer. 

Q.—If you employed them by the year would you give them smaller wages? 
A.—Usually we give from $130 to $170 a year, with board and washing. | 

Q.—And they would rather take contracts for the summer months than take 
permanent places for the year round? A.—Of late years they appear to be of that 
opinion. 

i Q.—You do not employ as many men as formerly? A.—No; from the fact that 
I had a new farm and I was getting out the wood. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—Do farmers, as a general rule, employ as many hands as formerly ? A.—No ; 
not so many hands. 

By My. Freep :— 

Q.—Has the introduction of farm machinery made you more independent of 
laborers? A.—Yes, 

Q.—Do you find any surplus of farm laborers on the average ? A.—No; there is 
a scarcity of good farm laborers. 

Q.—lIs there much dairying done in this section of the country ? A.—Consider- 
able, but not just around here. If you go out a distance of a few miles you will 
find a number of cheese factovies. 

Q.—Any butter factories? A.—No,; they have not been introduced here yet. 

Q.—Ave you able to speak on the relative profif on cheese and butter? A.—We 
always considered, when we were patronizing the factory, the price to be better from 
the cheese facto:y than would be obtained by making butter. 

Q.—That is, by making butter yourself? ‘A.—Yes. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—Are you able to tell us how it is between the cheese and butter factory 

system? A.—I am not prepared to speak on that point. 
By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—Do cheese factories give dividends at the end of the year, or do they pay you 
a fixed sum for the milk? A.—It is done both ways, but es a general thing there is 
a dividend made when a sale is made. 
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Q.—Whatever the milk has realized they pay it to the farmers? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What does that average, taking one year with another? A.—I think the 
_ last year we sent to the factory we realized 10 cents per pound, to the best of my 
recollection, 
4 Q.—How would that compare as regards a gallon of milk? A.—We reckon 
that it took 10 61-100ths to make one pound of eheese. 

Q.—Then a little more than one imperial gallon of milk is required for one pound 
of cheese. A.—Yes. 
| Q.—How much has to be deducted to pay the running expenses of the factory ? 
_ A.—They charge 24 cents per pound for gathering and making. 
Q.—That would leave you about 74 cents for your milk? A.—Most of it that 
i oe was sold for about 125 cents. We got something near 10 cents a gallon, I think, 
for our milk. | 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


a Q.—Is uot that a very high price? A.—Yes; that would be about six or seven 
| years ago. 

Q.—How many months would the factory run? A.—I think that year we 
commenced sending about the Ist June and finished the first week in November. 

Q.—That is about six months? A.—About five months. 

Q.—Were you able to turn the milk to good account after the factory closed ? 

A.—At that time we were raising cattle in the winter and making butter. It involves 
more labor, a good deal, but I did not consider it quite so profitable. 
a Q.—If you were to send your milk to butter factories and got the skimmed milk 
back, would that prove advantageous to the farmer? A.—Yes; it would. In localities 
_ where that has been done they speak highly of the system; it is done throughout 
_ Waterloo. 

Q.—What is the price of milk in St. Thomas generally? A.—Five cents a quart, 

_ delivered. We are in the business. 

Q.—Is that all the year round? A.—Yes. 

_ Q.—Has it never been higher? A.—Not for any length of time during recent 
years. 

By Mr. Frexp :— 


Q.—Have you ever made any calculations as to the cost of cultivating an acre 
in fall wheat? A.—Not very particularly. 

Q.—Have you studied the subject, so as to be able to give us an estimate, or would 
_ your opinion be formed on purely guess work? A.—I could not give an answer 
without a little consideration. 

Q.—What is the paying price for wheat? A.—We can raise wheat for $1 a 
bushel; that is when there is a fair crop. 

@.—There has not been a fair crop for some time? A.—No. 

Q.—Do you still continue to raise wheat? A.—Not so extensively as formerly. 

Q.—What takes the place of it? A.—The stock business has taken the place of 
it to a very large extent. 

Q.—Have you ever calculated what it. costs you to make one pound of beef? 
A.—Not very accurately. 
. Q.—Farmers, as a rule, I believe, do not study their business so closely as to know 
- what the various products cost them ? A.—Not a great many of them. 
. Q.—They hardly know when they are selling at a profit and when they are not 
- doing so? A.—A great many do not. We know that wheat does not pay at present 
_ prices; that is the reason we are not growing as much as formerly. 

Q.—Do you know, or do you only think so? A.—We are satisfied as to that. 


By Mr. Heakes :— 
Q.—You spoke of the scarcity of agricultural labor. Can you give us any instance 
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of that scarcity ? A.—There has been a great stimulus given to manufacturing, and 
many men have gone to the towns and cities. 

Q.—Do they get better pay in town and cities? A.—I presume they think so. 

Q.—Is it more steady employment? A.—The railway companies employ a great 
many men here, and they get steady employment. ‘The factories, as a general thing, 
shut down occasionally. Ido not think they have improved their condition very 
much by their removal; some are beginning to admit that fact. 

Q.—Avre there many married men among the farm laborers ? A.—There are some. 

Q.—-As a rule, they are single men? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you give a preference to single men ona farm? A.—We do where we 
have not tenement houses for married men to go into. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—If you had tenement houses would you prefer married men? A.—I would. 
By Mr. Heaxkes :— | 


Q.—Do many farmers in this neighborhood keep their hands all the year round? 
A.—Not a great many; itis not done so much as it ought to be. 

Q.—What is the average length of time for which men are engaged in this. 
district? A.—From three to six months. . 

Q.—Do you not think that has something to do with the scarcity of agricultural 
labor? A.—No doubt it has. 

Q.—Have the farmers in this neighborhood gone into raising horses? A.—Yes; 
they have considerably. 

Q.—What is a good horse worth here at three years old? A.—At that age they 
will run from $80 to $130. 

Q.—Do you think it pays to raise horses? A.—Yes; I think so. 


By Mr. ArMstTRoNG :— 


Q.—Do you think the general condition of the farmer has improved during the 
last eight, ten or twelve years? A.—I think so. 

Q.—As regards dress—in artistic ideas round the houss, and so on? A.—Yes ; 
and as regards building. 

Q.—Do you find many agricultural immigrants in this section? A.—A few of 
them ; one of those I employed last summer was an immigrant. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— | 
Q.—Does the stream of immigration come here? A.—Not a great deal. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—When they come, do they generally find work? A.—Yes; they do. I was 
at the immigrant agent’s office in Toronto last spring to procure laborers, and it was 
very hard to get them there. Whenever a lot came in they were taken up directly. 

Q.—What is the name of the immigrant agent to whom you went in Toronto? 
A.—Mr. Donaldson. 

By Mr. Freep :— ) 

Q.—Do you think the farms in this neighborhood are largely mortgaged? A.— 
There are a good many, no doubt. 

Q.—Do you know whether the mortgages have been increased or have been 
diminished? A.—TI think they are increasing. 

Q.—For what reason? A.—Very largely owing to the depression in the prices 
of grain from what has usually been obtained, and also in the value of stock. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.— Do you think the present kind of farm work is as hard as the old variety ? 
A.—No ; I do not. 
Q.—Did you or your father open out the farm? A.—We did. 
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Q.—You know what working was in those days? A.—I was born here in 1831, 
and my father moved into the woods, then two and a-half miles north, and I was 
reared there. 

Q.—How far had you to go to the mill? A.—At that time about four miles. 

Q.—You know that some had a great deal further to go? A.—Yes; and they 
had to travel over very bad roads to reach them. 

Q.—Have you heard of any combination of farmers to raise the price of milk or 
any other product because they thought they did not sell at a sufficient high price? 
A.—There was a combination formed here in the city. 

Q.—Of farmers? A.—WNo. 

Q.—Have you ever heard of a combination made by farmers to settle the price 
of a product, with a view to obtain full payment for their labor? A.—No. 


By Mr. ArmMstTrRone :— 


Q—When laborers leave here at the close of the season do you find that they 
return next season? A.—Sometimes they do. 

Q.—Is it a general rule or the exception? A.—It is the exception. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q—Do many of them take farms for themselves afterwards? A.—Quite a 
number do. 

Q—They either rent or buy cheap places? A.—They rent, chiefly. 

By Mr. Freep :— 
Q.—Is there any grange in this section? A.—I think there 1s. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—Do you belong toit?  A—No. 

Q.—Did you never belong to it? A.—I did for a short time, some years ago— 
eight or nine years ago. I could not see any benefit in it. 

By Mr. FREED :— 

Q.—Could you not obtain some articles cheaper through it? A—My chief 
reason for leaving it was because they were sending to a distance for what they 
wanted, and leaving their own town, which they should patronize, and I did not 
believe in that. In fact, I showed them that they could get what they were buying 
as cheap in St. Thomas. 


Wittiam H. AnpErson, Manufacturer of Carriage Woodwork, St. Thomas, called 
and sworn. 

By Mr. HEAKEs :-— 

Q.—What is your business? A.—I am a member of the firm of John Heard & 
Co., manufacturers of carriage woodwork. . 

‘Q.—Have you been long in business in St. Thomas? A.—We have but recently 
started; we have been running about three months. 

Q.—How many hands do you employ? A.—Twenty-five altogether. 

Q.—What do you manufacture in your particular braneh of carriage woodwork ? 
A.—Spokes, rims, shafts, poles. We propose going into wheels as soon as we can get 
the machinery in. 

Q.—Where do you get your timber for that class of lumber? A.—Altogether in 
Canada. | 

Q.—Is it as good as American lumber? A.—I think, as a general rule, it is 
quite as good. While I say that, I am aware that there seem to be in some places in 
the United States large quantities of second growth; but I do not think it is any 
better than our own wood. : 

Q.—Is it any better? A—I do not think so, but there is more of it. We have 
some as good as they have, but our supply is more limited, 
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Q.—Is a carriage made from Canadian wood as durable an article as if made from 
American wood? A.—EHqually as durable. 

Q.—Do you do anything in carriage hardware? A.—No; woodwork entirely. 

Q.—What are the average wages of the men in your business here? A.—Taking 
our pay-roll, the average may be placed at $1.25 aday. Some of our men are, however, 
paid very much higher wages—$1.75. 

Q.— What hours do they work? A.—Ten hours a day and six days a week. 

Q.—Do you propose to keep your industry running all the year round? A.—Yes; 
with the exception of sometimes we will shut down for one or two weeks in the cold 
weather and fix up a little; in a general way, we expect to run the year round. 


Q.—Then you do not intend to have a short season and afterwards shut down for 
three or four months? A.—No,; we calculate to keep running regularly. 

Q.—Do you find sufficient market for your manufactured goods? A.—Yes ; we 
have had a sufficient market so far. Of course, we could increase our capacity 
with the same machinery by employing move hands, and thus turn out more work. 

Q.—Where do you principally sell your goods? A.—Altogether in Canada; a 
great deal goes to the Maritime Provinces—in fact, the principal part. Perhaps I am 
wrong in saying that, for as much goes to Ontario. We sell our goods in all the 
Provinces, more or less. 

Q. From your knowledge of the business, do you think the Canadian manu- 
facturers are justified in going to the United States for the same class of machinery 
and work as are produced here; that is, those who put the buggies together? A.—No ; 
except in this way: occasionally there are job lots sold in the States at cheap rates. 
I think, taking it on an average, anyone can purchase the similar article in quality 
here as in the United States. The prices are low. 

Q.—It is the general rule I want to get at? A.—I have had several conversations 
with the buyer of one of the largest firms in Detroit. The last conversation I had 
with him was a year ago, and on making a comparison of prices, he agreed that our 
prices were a little lower than those of the United States. He said their firm was 
paying as much money for their goods as we were selling them for. I imagine our 
prices are about the same as the American prices for the same grade. 

Q.— We have been told that American goods are much better than Canadian? 
A.—There are certain lines of goods in which they excel, but the material in the 
American goods is not so good as ours—that is, in oak stuff. I am comparing the 
quality of goods there and here. 

Q.—Do you employ boys in your shop? A.—We employ boys, perhaps sixteen 
years old or something like that. We can only employ a few. 

Q.—Avre they apprentices? A.—No. 

Q.—They are simply helpers? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Have they any opportunity of learning the trade ? A.—No ; it is no trade to 
them, farther than their working at a job, and when they become experienced at it 
they are able to undertake heavier jobs the same as men do. It can hardly be called 
a trade, because we take men who have not been at it before and put them to work, 
not at full wages, but when they can earn full wages we give them. 

Q.—lIs there a great deal of work turned out by machinery in the trade? A.—It 
is entirely so. 

Q.—1i suppose it has come into competition very largely with hand-work? A.— 
So far as our trade is concerned, it could not be done otherwise. Spokes were 
formerly made by hand, but it was an everlasting job; the only successful way of 
conducting the trade is with the aid of machinery. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Is it very expensive work if done by hand? A.—It could hardly be done by 
hand and carry on the trade. Rims used to be sawn out and put in short pieces, 
instead of being bent in one piece. 
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By Mr. Heaxes :— 

. ~ Q.—Do you think the introduction of machinery in the carriage business has. 
_ cheapened production to the consumer? A.—Yes ; decidedly; that is to say, that a 
carriage of the same quality brought a much higher price before the introduction of 
» machinery. 

7 Q.—Do you think the cheapening of production by machinery has lowered the 
cost of labor in building carriages? A—No; I think men of the same capacity get 
as good wages as they did before. 

Q.—Do you think the workingman, taking into account the considerable advan- 
tages arising from the introduction of machinery, receive a proper share of that 
advantage in his wages? A.—Of course that is a question that requires a good deal 
of consideration; [am not prepared to speak positively with regard to it. The cost 
of the whole article is much cheapened by the use of machinery, and I think the 
workingman gets per day as much as he did before, when he worked by hand and 
worked the same number of hours. 

Q.—Then he practically reaps no benefit from the introduction of machinery ? 
A.—I do not know that he does. Iam not prepared to speak definitely on that point. 
It might be questionable whether he does or not. 

Q.—Do you think the introduction of machinery has made more work for the 
- men? A.—It has diverted labor into different channels. There are not so many harids. 
' required in carriage shops now as formerly. 

Q.—There are not so many employed? A.—No ; not exactly in carriage shops, 
but they are employed somewhere else in making machinery to be used in producing 
carriages and other products. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—Do your men live comfortably and save money? A.—Yes ; a man who is. 
sober and steady can live comfortably. 

Q.—Are your men married men? A.—Most of them are married—the majority 
of them. 

Q.—What rent would a mechanic with a family of four or five, or say three, pay 
for a house in a respectable locality in this city? A.—The rent men pay is from $5 
to $8 a month; I think $5 is the lowest. 

Q.—What is the average amount of wages in your shop? A.—One dollar and 
_ twenty-five cents a day. The rent the men pay is, of course, in proportion to the 
wages they get. 

Q,—Do you think a man who has a family can pay as much money on $1.25 a 
day? A.—He cannot pay much money. 

Q.—Do you think the purchasing power of wages is as great to-day as it was five 
years ago in this locality ? A.—I could not say. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Have you been here five years? A.—No; only afew months. 
By Mr. FREED :— 

Q.—Was your business in existence before you came here? A.—Yes. We 
carried iton at Amherstburg for several years. I was there for six years, and my 
partners were there for nine years, and they were in business at Lambeth for 
several years before that time. They weve burnt out there. 

Q.—Then it is a purely Canadian industry? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Does this average wage of $1.25 a day include the boys employed? A.—It 
includes every one employed. The men, of course, average more. 

Q.—What is the highest pay to a skilled mechanic who isnot a foreman? A.—We: 
have men to whom we paid $1.75 a day, who take the place of foremen, but we 
ourselves are merely the foremen and, take charge of the establishment ourselves. 
Q.—What is the lowest wages you pay to an unskilled man? A.—A dollar a day. 
> Q.—Boys still less? A.—Boys, of course, are less, according to what they may 
be doing. 
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Q.—Avre there more waggons used than formerly? A.—I believe so. 

Q.—Do you think that considering the machinery actually employed in making 
carriages and the men employed in the manufacture of machinery used in the making“ 
of carriages, there are fewer or more men employed than there were before machinery 
was introduced into carriage manufacturing? A.—That is something I could hardly 
speak definitely on; I could not say. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—We had a witness before us the other day who says that Government should 
pass a law to prohibit the manufacture of any more machinery for twenty-five years. 
How would it have been if such a law had been passed twenty-tive years ago? A.—It 
would have been a bad thing for the country, I think. 

Q.—Where would have been our manufactories if there had been no machinery 
used except that which was in use twenty-five years ago? A.—It would have been 
very detrimental to our manufactures. 

Q.—Would there have been any manufactures? A.—I do not know how the 
manufacturers could have worked; they could not have worked without machines. 

Q.—What was the experience of the people at large in regard to carriage or 
other manufactured products; have they been increased in price? A.—The cost of 
catriages, years ago, when they were principally made by hand, was at least 20 per 
cent. more, and I think considerably more than that, than they are to-day of the same 
class. 

Q.—What would a reaper cost; were there any reapers twenty-five years ago? 
A.—That is out of my line; I could not say how long they have been manufactured. 

Q.—You think that other manufactures produced by machinery during the last 
twenty-five years have been reduced in cost from 25 to 50 per cent? A.—If there 
were no machinery everything would be increased in that proportion; carriages 
would be, and I think they could be made by hand as much as anything else. 

Q.—You think manufactures are from 25 to 50 per cent. cheaper? A.—Yes; the 
production of manufactures by hand would certainly increase the cost that much. 

Q.—So that if machinery were abandoned the country would be paying a tax of 
from 25 to 50 per cent. on the cost of these products? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. ArRMsTRONG :— 


Q.—Where there is so much machinery used in the carriage trade, do you not 
think the shortening of the hours would employ the surplus labor, or do you approve 
of the shortening of the hours of labor when machinery hasso largely taken the place 
of manual labor? A.—No; I do not see there would be much advantage init. I think 
ten hours are not too long. I have noticed that men with shorter hours invariably 
waste the balance of the time. 

Q.—Is that your experience? A.—I have noticed that is my experience. 

Q.—When a man works ten hours a day what time has he to devote to his family, 
to take them out for an airing and enjoyment, and to do the necessary jobs for 
himselt? A.—The other two hours, I think, would hardly answer that purpose; a 
day in the week or half a day would be much better, if either was to be done. 

Q.—Do your men get half a day a week when they ask for it? A.—They lose 
their own time. 

Q.—You dock it out of their wages? A.—Yes ; certainly. 

Q.—Then the workingman goes out at his own expense? A.—Yes. 

By Mr. Watsy :— 

Q.—Are more carriages made now than there were ten or fifteen years ago? 
A.—I think there are a great many more. 

Q.—The introduction of machinery has in some measure caused that increase ? 
A,—Of course, the demand first of all caused the introduction of the machinery, but 
the work could not be done without the machinery. 

Q.—Do you think that the increased number of carriages made at the present 
time is anything equal to the amount of labor that the machine takes from the men ? 
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_ The proportion of waggons made now, you say, is more than’ before; would that 

_ proportion be equal to the amount of work the machinery takes from the men, if the 

_ waggons were made by hand? A.—I cannot understand the question. Do you mean 

_ that if machinery was not employed, in order to make the same number of carriages 
more men would be required than when made by machinery. 


| By the CHAIRMAN :— 


My Q.—The commissioner wants to know whether, supposing there were no 
_ improvements in machinery, more men would be employed to-day? A.—Yes ; to 
_ make the same number of carriages. 

4 Q.—Would the same number of carriages be made if no machinery had been 
_ introduced? A.—I do not know. 

f Q.—The men are paid the same wages at the present time as they were paid 
- before? A.—About the same. 

: Q.—They get the same work as they did before? A.—They are employed as 
- regularly. 

fy Q.—Does an employer get more for his part of the labor now than he would if men 
_ were employed in place of using machinery. Does he receive more profits by using 
_ machinery now than before there was any used? A.—Do you refer to the manu- 
facture of carriages? Our business is only connected with the woodwork, and that 
- in a crude state, which we sell to dealers, and it goes into the manufacture of the 
m carriages. 

14 Q.—From what you have to do with the woodwork do you think employers 
_ make any more, say out of the woodwork, than they would if all the work was done 
by hand? A.—They do not make any more per cent. out of the article, but there is 
~ much more manufactured in each establishment, and consequently the aggregate 
_ product might be better than in establishments of the same kind working by hand. 
In our particular line it is somewhat problematical, because the work is never done 
by hand ; and when you come to consider the question of the manufacture of carriages 
in carriage shops that is out of my line, and I cannot speak definitely in regard to it. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


i Q.—The profits on each body come in more frequently with the aid of machinery ? 
_ A.—We do not make bodies. 

:. Q.—Do not the profits come in more frequently when the different parts are 
' made by machinery? A.—They would certainly do so. 

y Q.—Then the manutacturer is better off to-day, on the whole, than he was before 
_ machinery came into use? A.—His profits, of course, are finer on individual things, 
_ yet putting the whole together he is probably as well of. Certainly, it is somewhat 
_ problematical, because I am not sufficiently conversant with the carriage trade, that 
is as regards finished carriages. 


Joun Hzarp, Carriage Woodwork Manufacturer, St. Thomas, called and sworn. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Have you anything to add to what has been stated by, the last witness ; do 
- you agree with what has been said by your partner? A.—Yes. 
By Mr. FREED :— 

| Q.—At the risk of a little repetition I would like to ask your opinion respecting 
Canadian wood, hickory especially, for carriage wood as compared with that imported 
from the United States? A—I think itis equally as good. I have seen considerable 

from the other side and our Canadian wood is as good, and I have had to do with it 
_ for twenty years. 

~ Q—Do you find any difficulty in selling your woodwork? A.—Sometimes 
_ there is a drug in the market, but it is not on account of the wood. 


* 
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Q.—You do not think you are placed at any disadvantage in that respect as 
compared whith the manufacturers who use wood from the other side? A.—Some- 
times it might be a little more expensive in getting it here; I do not know about it. 

Q.—Is it the material here that is more expensive than that brought from the 
other side ? A.—The material here. 

Q.—Do carriage builders ever ask you where your wood comes from ? A.—We 
do not deal with carriage makers generally ; it is the hardware men we deal with. 

Q.—Do they know when they pick up a hub or a spoke whether it is Canadian 
wood or wood from the other side? A.—I do not think they could tell; I could 
not tell. 

By Mr, Heaxss :— 


Q.—As hickory grows and increases in size does it become tougher or does it 
deterlorate ? A.—It deteriorates somewhat after it gets a certain size. 

Q.—You prefer the small timber? A.—The small, young timber. 

Q.—Is there much of that in this country now? A.—We get all we need at: 
present. 

By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Do you get all the oak you need of first class quality ? A.—It is getting 
very scarce now ; we have to pay a higher price for it. 

Q.—Is it the same whether you import it or use Canadian oak? A.—It igs 
Canadian oak we are using. 


By the CHarrMAn :— 

Q.—How far have you to go for it? A.—About sixty miles; from that distance. 
to 100 miles. 

Q.—There is plenty of that around here ? A.—Yes, 

Q.—A first-class quality ? A—Yes; I should judge so; but we use soft elm. 

Q.—That is very tough ? A.—Yes; it is very tough. 

By Mr. Gisson :— 

Q.—Do your men work when they are working as if they took a pride in what 
they were doing, or do they work just to put in the day ? “A.—I have no fault to. 
find with the men ; they generally work pretty faithfully. 

Q.—They generally work as if they took a pride in it? A.—I think they are: 
satisfied with the work. 

Q.—Do you think that education would assist in inculcating a love of the trade ? 
A.—I do not know. 

Q.—You never thought of it? A.—No. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Did not men work as well before there were public schools as they do to- 


day, and did they not do as much? A.—I think they worked pretty nearly as well— 


yes ; I think they are getting a little careless now. 
By Mr. Freep :— ? 

Q.—Did you ever notice whether the men work more energetically, say in the 
first hour in the morning, between seven and eight o'clock, or the hour between five 
and six in the evening? A.—I have never seen any difference in that respect. 

Q.—They work just as well during the last hour of the day as during the first ?’ 
A.—Sometimes I think they work better, especially if it is a little cold in the morning. 

By the CHAarRMAN :— 
Q.—It is not hard work? A.—TIt is not. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—The men are not bodily fatigued when they quit work? A.—No. 
Q.—Do you think ten hours is too long for them to work? A—I do not 
think it is. 
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By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Do you not think the men should have a little time to improve their mental 

faculties? A.—Probably it would be better for them; I do not know whether it 
_ would benefit some of them; I do not think it would. If they have any time, I do 

not think they improve themselves much. 

Q.—Do you not think that after working ten hours a man is more liable to take 

_ a glass of beer than if he were working nine hours, and had a little elasticity left in 

his legs? A.—I do not know. 


By Mr. Carson :— 
Q.—Do you not think the glass of beer would give him elasticity in his legs ? 
~ A—I do not know. 


By Mr. Wausu :— 


Q.—Have you been a long time at the business? A.—Twenty years in the 
- manufacturing business. 

| Q.—Are the men at the present time equal in all respects to the men you knew 
_ twenty years ago; are the workingmen improving? A.—We have some very good 
_ hands and some who do not do very well. 

Q.—Do you think that if the boys were indentured, in the event of their showing 
an aptitude for the trade, it would be in the interest of the boys and of the employers ? 
_ Are you aware that in old times boys were indentured? A.—Yes. 

‘4 Q.—Do you think the system is a good one or bad one? A.—I think if it was 
carried out it would be a good one. 
a Q.—Perhaps in our days, when education is advancing and all methods of labor 
_ are being improved, boys need not serve so long at their trade; but would it not give 
_ them a better standing before the community or where they were known, if they 
_ served an apprenticeship and afterwards obtained a certificate from their employer ; 
_ would not that be an improvement to the trade? -A.—I think it would be. I think 
_ the way it is now boys only get half the knowledge of the trade; they never get it 
. fully, for they do not put in full time. 
_ . Q—Then you really think that if the boys were regularly indentured—I do not 
mean every boy, but those who, after a time, show an aptitude for the trade—it would 
be better? A.—I think it would be better for them. 
| Q.—Is a man, after ten hours’ work now, when he has machinery to help him in 
_ doing the heavy work ofa trade, as tired as he was working the same number of 
_ hours twenty years ago? A.—The work is easier on the men. 


~ 


* ** *& Conductor on Grand Trunk Railway, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 
@.—You are employed as a railway conductor? A.—Yes. 

, Q.— What hours are conductors required to work? A.—The system we work on 
in train is first in and first out. That applies to any railway in Canada—I can speak 
_ for both roads represented by our association—that through trip conductors work first 
in and first out. They have to stand out on duty until they have finished that trip. 
| Q.—How long do the trips last? A.—They are liable to last any where from six 

to twelve hours as ausual trip. In case of delay or accident it would be longer. 
' Q.—What would be considered an average trip? A.—An average trip, taking 
the two roads into consideration, would be about ten hours. 
Q.—After one of those trips, how long on an average would you lie off before 
being called on again? A.—The company will give you the right to book for eight 
hous’ rest. That is the average on our road. On the Grand Trunk we hove a right 
to book for twelve hours; but if you doso they think you are overdoing it. On the 
_ Michigan Central eight hours is the average rest allowed. 
A—33 
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Q.—Do you mean to say that your average employment would be ten hours on 
and eight hours off duty? A.—It would be very hard to get an average in that way, 


for on the Grand Trunk, especially since the amalgamation, we are running in sucha_ 


shape that it is sometimes necessary to keep on running, and then we have a long rest. 
It depends on the state of the freight traffic. If there is plenty of freight we run 
hard; if the freight is slack we lie in here perhaps three days. So it would be hard 
to say that we are on duty ten hours and off duty eight hours, because sometimes we 
have ten or twenty hours’ work on the round trip and then have thiee days’ rest. We 
have to do that, not that we want to do it, owing to the state of the freight traffic. 

Q.—What wages are paid to freight conductors? A.—On the Grand Trunk they 
have a Classification of pay. When a man first starts running as a conductor he 
receives $1.75 per day, that is for the first year; the second, third and fourth year he 
receives $1.90 a day, and after that $2.15, which is continued so long as he runs a 
freight train. 

Q.— When he is promoted to be a passenger conductor, what will he receive? 
A.—When he is promoted to be a passenger conductor he gets into a shape that it 
would be pretty hard for me to tell you what he gets. Since the amalgamation the 
company have never made any standard rate of pay, and those conductors are liable 
to get anywhere from a brakeman’s pay to what would be considered a decent pay 
for a passenger conductor. They are liable to go from a freight, where they might 
make by hard running $80, $85, or $90 per month to arun on which they would not 
make more than $55. Such is the state of affairs on the Grand Trunk. But speaking 
for the loop line division here, I may say that when a man goes ona mixed run, 
which is the next step in promotion, he receives $2.15 per day, and if it is purely 
passenger and no freight, that is not a mixed train, he gets $2.30 a day. After that a 
passenger conductor gets $2.50 a day, which is the highest rate paid on the Great 
Western division between Buffalo and Windsor. 

Q.—Has a freight conductor the responsibility of picking up cars at way stations ? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—If he makes a mistake what is the penalty? A.—That altogether rests in 
the hands of the superintendent. He may lay you off for a month; he may fine you, 
or inflict what other penalty he sees fit. 

Q.—If it is a serious offence he discharges you? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Are conductors ever employed such long hours that they lack proper rest 
and are too fatigued to attend to their duties properly? A.—Very often. 

Q.—Do mistakes happen in consequence of that ? A.—I cannot say that I could 
prove it from the record, but I believe accidents could be traced to that cause. I 
would like, in connection with this matter, to make this statement: Owing to the low 
rate of pay here, and owing to the fact that if we get the right kind of trips and work 
sufficiently long, we may make a very fair rate of wages—there has been $100 per 
month, losing rest—a man has to make 45 or 50 days in order to get $100 per month, 
and to do this he has to runin and out. He may in that time not have time to get 
sufficient sleep, or barely so, and I do not think 1t is right that a conductor should run 
that time, but it has been done, and so far as I know no accidents has been traced to 
conductors having run so many hours and lost sleep. But he has made that big pay 
by running without taking what a man who is not accustomed to that kind of life 
would consider a proper amount of sleep. 


Q.—Do conductors ever snatch a little sleep on the train? A.—That is rather a 


leading question. Yes; they do. 

 Q.—That is when they are overworked? A.—There are cases of it. You see 
that a train is sometimes put ona side track where everything is safe, and you may lie 
there one, two, or three hours, waiting for another train to pass. In that time a 
conductor may snatch a little sleep, which will refresh him. 


By Mr. Wasi :-— 
Q.—Without incurring danger? A.—Yes. 
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By Mr. FreEp :— ‘ 

a Q.—If a conductor is discharged for any oversight or neglect, is it easy for him to 
_ obtain employment with other companies ? A.—A good deal depends on the state of 
feeling of your superintendent. If the superintendent himself considers that you have 
been a little hardly dealt with, and will furnish you with a recommendation, it may not 
_ be hard. But at present we have no way of going to another road and claiming a 
similar position to that we left. 

Q.— What is the ordinary crew of a freight train? A.—Two brakemen and one 
conductor. 

Q.—And on the locomotive? A.—Driver and fireman. 

Q.—How many loaded cars are hauled, as a rule, over the air line? A.—Twenty- 
eight loaded cars is our load; that is according to the schedules. 

Q.—Within what distance can you bring up a train? A.—That will depend 
entirely upon where you are. 

Q.—Say onthelevel? A.—-A good brakeman will stop a train in five train lengths 
—about half a mile. 

Q.—When you are running and everything is straight the conductor and brakeman 
are in the caboose ? A.—One is on the engine and one is in the caboose with the 
conductor. ) 

*  _-Q.— And if danger is seen at an unexpected place can they jump promptly to 
_ their work? A.—They are supposed to do. 
vi Q.—The brakeman in the caboose has to run out and climb up to the roof before 
» he can settle the brake ? A.—Yes. 
Q.—And run from car to car along the roof? A.—Yes. 
, Q.—-How does the engineer signal the conductor when he wants to signal him to 
put brakes on? A.—By shutting off steam and by whistling. Sometimes shutting 
off steam will not attract your attention. 
Q.—Ave there any bell cords on freight trains? A.—Yes; on the Grand Trunk 
all the cars have bell cords. 
' Q.—That is to enable the conductor to signal the engineer ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—That is an improvement on the old plan? A.—I do not consider it so. 

Q.—Is it not necessary? A.—The bell cord is a thing which is unworkable. 

Q.—Why? A.—It is impossible, as you will plainly see, with the deck of one 
freight car lower than another, with the running boards at different elevations, to get 
a bell cord to work round so many corners. It will not ring the gong with that length 
of pull. [t is so liable to stick that it cannot be depended on. It is the last thing 
_ I would resort to if I were trying to stop my driver. : 

-By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—How long does the Grand Trunk make those bell cords last ? Does the com- 
_ pany havea specified time which a bell cord has to last? A.—Not to my knowledge. 
I have never had any difficulty in getting my supply renewed. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Suppose there was no bell cord, how would you signal the engineer? A.— 
_ I would send my brakeman on the top and set brakes in the rear. On the old Great 
_ Western system, where I believe we carried no bell cords, our system of stopping in 
_ an emergency was to set the brake until we attracted the driver’s attention. He 
would feel the increased weight the engine was pulling, and he would look round to 
see what was the matter, and while the brakeman was up setting brakes the conduc- 
_ tor would be giving the signal to his driver. 

| Q.—Do those bell cords have any other ill effect than that of being unworkable ? 
_ A.—I would like to leave that question to the brakemen. I think I have heard them 
_ say that they have caused loss of life. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q.—Is there any such thing as black-listing on the railways? A.—lI believe 
_ there is. 
A—33$ 
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Q.—Have you heard of men being black-listed from one road to another? . A.— 
Yes, | have heard of it. 

Q.—Are the men fined frequently for offences? A.—Quite frequently. 

Q.—Are those fines imposed for trivial offences? A.—Yes; very trivial in a 
great many cases. : 

Q.—Do the men lose much of their pay through that system of fining? A.—It 
altogether depends on the class of man he is, and on the luck he has. 

Q.—It depends a good deal on the luck? A.—Yes; on what we term luck. 

Q.—Have you known of cases where wages have been affected to any extent by 
fines? A.—Yes; I can name my own Case. 

Q.—What proportion of a month’s pay would aman lose by fines before he was 
suspended? A.—There is no rule governing it on any road I know of. Itis 
altogether at the option of the superintendent. 

Q.—Is there any law in this country governing running boards on cars? A.— 
Not to my knowledge. 

Q.—Dothey vary much? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How wide would you consider the running board ought to be for safety ? 
A.—At least 3 feet. 

Q.—What is the usual width of them? A.—There is no usual width; they run 
any where from 4 to 6 inches and up to 3 feet. 

Q.—Are accidents frequently caused through those running boards? A.—They 
are. 

Q.—Is there any protection for brakemen on the roof of a car? A—None whatever, 

Q.—Have brakemen ever asked for any protection? A.—I believe they have 
taken steps to do so. 

Q.—Do the running boards project at the ends of the cars? A.—Only in some 
cases. 

Q.—I suppose all roads are not alike in that respect? A.—No. I would lke to 
say that the new cars on all the roads are having extending running boards. 

Q.—Are the running boards on the new cars wider than on the old ones? A.— 
Yes. 

Q.—Are they of uniform width? A.—Pretty nearly so; they are a very good 
width. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—What width? A.—They run about an average of 3 feet. 
By Mr. Heaxss :-— 


Q.—Is it the purpose of the railways in Ontario to adopt that wide running 
board? A.—Not to my knowledge. 

Q.—Have they taken steps to do it? A.—I have not heard anything of it if 
they have. I do not think that they have taken any steps to make a uniform 
standing. 

Q.—You say that loss of life has frequently taken place from the narrow width 
of the running boards? A.—Yes; I think so. It is one of the principal dangers we 
have—the narrow running board and the absence of protection on the top of these 
cars. 

Q.—Do brakemen more frequently get injured by falling between the cars or off 
the sides? A.—I can hardly tell; they both happen too frequently. 

Q.—In case of accidents of that kind, and the brakeman losing his life, or being 
injured from falling between the cars or off the cars, has the brakeman any claim 
against the company? A.—In regard to the Grand Trunk, if the Employers’ 
Liability Bill had gone into effect as regards that company, they would have a claim, 
I believe. But the Ontario Legislature saw fit to exempt the Grand Trunk, owing to 
the fact of their having already an insurance and provident society in existence, 
which they claimed were sufficient to meet all cases of disability or death of the men 
in the employ of the company, although the men themselves pay the fees which 
support the society. 
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a 
Q.—Does this law apply to the Michigan Central in Canada? A.—I could 


hardly say. I have a copy of the Bill here. 


By Mr. McLzan :-— 


Q.—Is there much loss of life caused by the uneven height of the cars? A.—It 
is a source of danger. I cannot say whether there is much loss of life entirely due 
to that one feature, but certainly it increases the danger, of having to leap from one 
height to another on the slippery deck of a car, 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q.—Do you think the men are sufficiently protected by their benefit society ? 
A.—So far as I am able to judge, decidedly not. 

Q.—I suppose it is a voluntary act on their part whether they connect themselves 
with the society or not? A.—No ; it is compulsory. 

Q.—Do they pay assessments, or are they charged so much per month? A.—So 
much is kept out of their pay each month. 

Q.—There is no option in the matter? A.—There is this option 

Q.—Explain it. A.—The option is this: At the time of the amalgamation of 
the Great Western and Grand Trunk Railways it was optional with the employés 
whether they would connect themselves with the society or not; but those who have 
entered the service of the company since that date, or any one who has connected 
himself with that society, cannot leave it but is compelled to stick to it. 


By the Cuarrman :—I observe by the Act that the clause applies to every 
company that will do what the Grand Trunk has done in regard to a provident or 
insurance society. (Clause read) :— 


“It is hereby enacted that where any railway company or employer has, in 
accordance with the provisions of any Act of the Parliament of Canada or otherwise, 
established an insurance and provident society or association, of which at least two- 
thirds of the employés of said company or employer shall have become members, 
and which society or association shall provide for its members aid in case of sickness, 
accident or death, to at least the extent and amount provided and secured in that 
respect by the Insurance and Provident Society or Association now established by the 
Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada, in accordance with the provisions of 
certain Acts of the Parliaments of Canada, then and in every such case this Act shall 
not, until after 1st April, 1888, apply to any such railway company or employer.” 

Wirvess:—The fact is the Grand Trunk is the only company which had at 
that time such a society, and it has been in existence for many years. <A select com- 
mittee of the Local Legislature considered the question last session, and debated 
whether the Grand Trunk should be permanently exempted or not. Since then each 
of the members has had sent him a series of questions by the committee, asking 
whether he would approve of the exemption or not. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


~Q.—Have you received with that circular any notice from the Grand Trunk, or 
do you know of any having been received ? A.—There are notices publicly posted 
wherever employés are likely to receive those questions from the Local Legislature. 
They contain a statement of Mr. Hickson’s opinion, that in case the employés 
decided to answer those questions against the views of the Grand Trunk (that is the 
substance of the matter, but I can no doubt find a copy of the circular for the infor- 
mation of the Commission) he believes,so far as he knows, that the directors will 
consider it to be against their interest to continue the provident society, thus 
making a direct threat to the employés that if they signed those questions asked 
by the Government in a manner opposed to the Grand Trunk the men must abide 
by their actions and the providence society may be discontinued. In that case the 
men who belonged to the society for a large number of years will have paid in their 
money for nothing, that is to the insurance fund at least, because when they paid 
in they looked for some benefit, and if the Society were dropped their money would 
go to nothing. 
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By Mr, Heakes :— , face. : 

Q.—Are the men compelled to sign any papers absolving the company from all 
responsibility in case of accident ? A.—They are. 

Q.—The men who are in the employment of the company sign such a contract ? 
A.—They did. 

Q.—That was one of the conditions of service ? A.—I could not say as to that. 
When the amalgamation took place there was a little contract provided which each 
man had to sign. There was a great deal of feeling among employés at the time. 
We took the opinion of men who were supposed to know, and we signed it under 
protest. 

Q.—Will the Grand Trunk employ men who will not sign the contract ? 

The Cuarrman :—The law has provided for that. There must be some other 
consideration apart from the engagement. The Act says (clause read): “ No 
contract or agreement made or entered into by a. workman shall be a bar or con- 
stitute any defence to an action for the recovery under this Act of compensation for 
any injury, (1) Unless for such workmen entering into or making such contract or 
agreement there was other consideration than that of his being taken into or con- 
tinued in the employment of the defendant; nor (2) unless such other consideration 
was, in the opinion of the court or judge before whom such action was tried, ample 
and adequate; nor (3) unless in the opinion of said court or judge such contract or 
agreement, in view of such other consideration, was not on the part of the workmen 
improvident, but was just and reasonable.” Under the law as it stands now a man 
may sign that engagement and it amounts to nothing. 

By Mr. Heakes :— 


Q.—For what amount does the Grand Trunk insure conductors’ lives? A.—The 
scheme of insurance is arranged in six classes, known as A, B, C, D, H, F. The 
highest amount an employé is supposed to insure for is $2,000; class B, $1,500; 
class C, $1,000; class D, $750; class EH, $500; class F, $250. 

Q.—Is it optional with you what class you insure in? A.—It is. 

By Mr. ARMstTRONG :— | 

Q.—Are there many covered bridges on the road? A.—Overhead bridges, you 
mean ?—yes. 

Q.—Is there a law in existence governing their height? A—Not that I am 
aware of. 

Q.—Have you heard of any accident within the last year from men being struck 
by the bridges? A.—No ; I cannot say that I have. 

Q.—Are any offences ever overlooked by the Grand Trunk? A.—No; Ido not 
think they are. | | 

Q.—Do the men prefer that the portion of the Employers’ Liability Act should 
be applied to the Grand Trunk Company, or that they should be exempted on account 
of the provident society? A.—They would prefer to take the Act pure and 
simple. 

etannen these notices were sent round by the Government, were they sent to 
the private addresses of the men, or to their postoffices or shops? A.—Speaking of 
myself, my letters have always been addressed to me, care of Grand Trunk, In 
coming through Stratford, last Sunday evening, I saw a pile of them in the com- 
pany’s telegraph office. ; 

Q—What were the directions on them? Conductor So-and-So, Grand Trunk 
Railway, Stratford. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Do you know if under the terms of this benefit society of the Grand Trunk 
Railway a man would get an allowance, even if the accident were his own fault ? 
A.—Yes ; in any case of injury. | ; 

Q.—Whether it was his own fault or not? A.—Yes; in all cases, except 
diseases from immoral causes. 
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By Mr. Armstrone :— 


Q.—Do you know any men who will refrain from signing those Government 
questions, through fear of the Company? A.—Yes; I believe, I do. 


By Mr. McLran :— 


Q.—What is the limit of age, at which a man can become a member of the pro- 
vident association? A.—It is limited to forty years, I think. 

Q.—They must be sound of limb? A.—Yes; they must pass medical examination. 

Q.—You cannot work for the company unless you belong to this provident 
association? A.—No. I would like to qualify that remark, by saying that you 
are not considered on the permanent staff unless you ave a member of it. Men have 
been employed although they were not members of the provident society, but they 
_ are on what is called the temporary staff; they are not permanent members of the 
_ Staff, and cannot call themselves on the line of promotion. 

- Q.—Are they as competent as the men otherwise engaged in similar work? 

A.—To the best of my knowledge they are. The only case that has come to my 
knowledge is that of a porter; he is a perfectly reliable man. 


By the CHArRMAN :— 


y Q.—You consider there is a difference between temporary and permanent 
~ employés? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. McLran :-— 


Q.—Does this temporary hand get as much wages? A.—Yes; as other men 
_ do in the same class of wock. 


By Mr, Armstrone :— 


Q.—You said that the company had a black-list? A—That is not the way 
the question was put. I said I had heard of such a thing as the black-list. 

Q.—Have you heard that they publish a black-list every month? A.—If you 
term it so. 

Q.—Have you seen it? A.—The company publish month by month a list of pun- 
ishments. It is put out in thisshape: it is a double sheet; on the front sheet there is 
a list of renewables and appointments, with a few instructions to agents and servants 
of the company; on the other sheet there is a list of offences and punishments 
attached. They term it the punishment sheet. 

By Mr, Hraxes :— 

Q.—What do they charge for the provident society? A—It is 50 cents per 
month in the provident society. It is distinct from the insurance society. The 
insurance levy is according to the class you are in and the amount for which you are 
insured. The amounts to be paid for the provident society are: 40 cents per 


_ month for the ordinary class; for the hazardous, which includes conductors, firemen, 


brakeman and so on, the fee is 50 cents per month. 
Q.—What percentage do they charge for the insurance? Q.—The $250 class pay 
5 cents a call. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 


j Q.—Have you compared the charges with those of other insurance companies? 
_ A.—No; I cannot say that I have. 
By Mr. McLean :— 

Q.—Supposing you were to go to work for the Grand Trunk in the middle of the 
month, as, for example, in the middle of this month, when would you get your pay? 
_ A.—In the middle of next month. The date of pay ranges over the system from the 
— 10th to the 18th. 

By Mr. Heaxgs :— 
a Q.—When a death occurs, say in the $250 class, how many men will be assessed ? 
_ A.—Everyone. 
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Q.—Every man on the road? A.—Every man in the insurance society. Suppose 
a death occurs in class F, $250, each man on the fund will pay 5 cents. 

Q.—How many men would be paying that 5 cents? A.—The whole number. 
That is the lowest fee they can pay. | 

Q.—Suppose a death occurs in class A, what would those insured in class F pay ? 
A.—F ive cents. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Sometimes, I suppose, there is a surplus? A.—I am not sure of that; I 
believe there is. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Do you know what becomes of the money derived from fines? A.—I have 
not the slightest idea. 

Q.—Ave the conductors formed into a brotherhood of their own? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And it has a life insurance plan? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Are the fees paid up promptly? AW—They have to be. 

Q.—They prefer that system to any other? A.—It speaks for itself. I joined 
it, notwithstanding that I am compelled to join the other. We thus have our own 
insurance, and we believe it to be the best plan. 

Q.—Do they consider it one of the best systems of life insurance? A.—We are 
proud of it, and we think it the best. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—What is the largest fine you know of as having been imposed on any employé 
of the company—that is, a money fine? A.—I know of one at $60. 

Q.—What was the salary of that man? A.—He was an engine-driver. 

Q.—Are any double-headed trains run on this road? A.—Occasionally. 

Q.—Not asarule? A.—No; they have not been latterly. 

Q.—What offence had this man committed, to be fined $60? A.—I forget; it 
was something connected with a breakage on his engine. 


Q.—What class of offences are generally punished by fine? A.—There is no 
class. The question of punishment on the Grand Trunk is entirely at the option of 
the superintendent. I would like to explain how they deal with serious offences. In 
case of a simple offence, such a little thing as carrying a car without a bill, which 
would detain a car until the bill caught up with it; that would be heard by the assistant 
superintendent. He would decide the question of fining the offender a day’s pay, 
or whether he would let the offence pass with a caution. If anything occurs of a more 


serious nature it goes to the general superintendent of your division. He hears the 


case and decides the punishment; the amount is at his own option. If the case is of 
considerable importance, if there has been a wreck, or anything of that kind, it first 
comes before the divisional superintendent, who takes all the evidence in the case, and 
it is forwarded by him to a board of investigation, which sits in Montreal, and is 
composed of the heads of the department, and this board meets once a month. They 
adjudicate upon the case and decide what punishment is necessary to bring you into 
line again. 

Q.—What kind of couplings are used for freight cars? A.—We get every kind; 
I do not know of any class of couplings we do not have to handle. In Canada we are 
fed by all the American roads, and of late years, since there has been a movement to 
get better couplings, one road will take up some improvement and another road will 
try another new coupling. 

Q.—Are men frequently injured in the act of coupling cars? A.—Yes. 


Q.—Could those accidents be avoided by any couplings now in use? A.—Yes; I 


believe to a great extent they could be. 


Q—Can cars be coupled safely and quickly by men who stand entirely outside 


the cars and not between them? A.—I have read about that being done, but I have 
never seen the test made, and I would hardly like to say. 
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| Q.—What is the best coupling, to your knowledge, in use? A.—I would hardly 
like to give an opinion, for I have never seen a sufficient number of trials of them. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
a Q.—There are many different varieties? A.—Yes. The master car-builders, in 
convention, could not decide which was the best coupling, and it would be rather 
_ presumptuous for me to give an opinion. 
Q.—You consider some more unsafe than others ? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. WALSH :— 
al Q.—Do you consider them all unsafe? A.—Ido. I also consider that they can 
hardly be made safe, so long as coupling is done. 


By Mr. FREED :— 
ie Q.—Are there many bridges on the line under which a man cannot pass standing 
on the top of a car? A.—There are none on our railway at present; they have all 
_ been raised. 
Q.—You are speaking of the loop line of the Grand Trunk? A.—Yes. 
4 Q.—So there is no practical objection with respect to the bridges on this line ? 
| A—WNo. 
| By the CHAIRMAN :— 
a Q.—Formerly you had to dodge them? A.—Yes ; you had to bow to them when 
you met them. 

By Mr. Freep :— 
C. Q.—Are accidents frequent by men getting their feet in frogs, or any part of the 
- switches on the line, and being run down by locomotives ? A.—Yes; they are 
_ frequent; but not so much so on our own line. I must say that of late years they 
have been a little more careful. The Act here provides for it. 
a Q.—Has any change been made in the frogs since that Act was passed? A.— 
_ Speaking for the Grand Trunk, they have been more careful than most roads in filling 
q their frogs. 
| By Mr, ARMSTRONG :— 
" Q.—Are you acquainted with the couplings used on the D. L.& W.? What is 
your opinion in regard to them? A.—I think they are brutal. 
Q.—Do you think that those cars should be prevented from passing through the 
~ Dominion? ~A.—Yes; I would like to have them stopped. The matter of which we 
- complained is not so much the couplings as the deadwoods, the buffers. ‘The dead- 
wood is about 2 feet. The actual drawhead, where the link is entered and the pin 
holds it, is about 6 or 8 inches. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q—Why do they couple them that way? A.—I cannot tell. 
Q.—Is there anything gained by it? A.—I think they claim that in case of 
~ accident the two deadwoods coming together solidly save the body of the car. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—They do not care anything about the body of the man? A.—Not a particle. 


By Mr. HEAKEs :— 

Q.—Are the couplings on passenger cars safe? A.—Yes; I think they are 
perfectly safe. 
Q.—Is it not possible to apply the same principle to a freight car? A.—I should 
_ judge so, but it would be a very great expense. 
. Q.—Could you not have a lever at the top of the car and couple them from the 
| top? A—Yes. 
Q.—Are there deadwoods at the sides of the car? A.—Occasionally you meet 
one, but it is very rarely. 
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By Mr. McLran :— ' ; ' | a 
Q.—How is the coupling on the Lehigh Valley and West Shore cars? A.—T tis 


Just as bad as the D. L. & W.; the West Shore is not so bad. ‘| 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q.—It is not necessary for aman to go between the passenger car's to couple” 


them? A.—No; not with the Miller coupling. 
Q.—If that same system was adopted for freight cars would it not do away with 
all danger? A.—Yes; entirely. | 


By Mr. McLan :— 


Q.—How is it on the other roads—Buffalo, New York and Pennsylvania ? A.—_ 


They are the same; that is all the eastern roads. On some of the cars they have no 
deadwoods. Any road that has cars with deadwoods does an lnjury to the men who 
couple them, as they ave in danger of their lives. When cars having that amount of 


deadwood come together you have to enter the links into the drawheads and with- | 
draw your hand and arm sufficiently quickly to prevent being caught when they come — 


together again. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q —Has there been any legislation in New York State on the question ? A.— 
A railway commission has been appointed, but whether anything has been done I 
don’t know. . 


By Mr. Freep :— 
Q.—Is the garnisheeing of wages frequent on this line ? A.—It is quite frequent. 


Q.—Is there any penalty attaching to men whose wages are garnisheed? A,— | 


They are liable to dismissal at the option of the superintendent. 

Q.—If they are not dismissed, is any other punishment imposed? A.—It is at 
the option of the superintendent whether he dismisses such a man or what penalty he 
will inflict. 


Q.— How many members are there in this insurance society of the company? A.— _ 


I cannot give you the actual figures, but the socicty issues a list each month of those 


in the different classes, and the total number will run up somewhere in the neighbor- — 


hood of eleven thousand, 
Q.—That is in the whole of the classes? A.—I am not sure as to the number. 


Q.—Hach man in each class pays 5 cents at every death? A.—Ifa death occurs 


in class A all the members in that class pay 50 cents; in class B, 25 cents, and so on 
down to 5 cents. . 


Q.—Do the payments by the month equal the payments made on account of death ? 
A.—No, 


Q.—Is there « surplus? A.—No; there is a deficit. In class A, although in 
that class a payment of $2,000 is supposed to be paid, the amount paid has never 


averaged more than, say $1,100, because there are not enough members insured in that — 


high class to meet the call. This is an argument to show that the men were notin 
favor of insurance, when there are 5,000 in class F and only afew hundred in class A. 


Q. 


So, as a matter of fact, so far as this insurance is concerned, it relieves the © 


company from responsibility and compels the men to insure themselves against — 


accident 2? A.—Yes; it does. 


Q.—And the accidents may be caused by the company’s neglect or by the men’s 
own carelessness? A.—Yes. 


| Q.—Does the company pay anything whatever towards this insurance? _ 


A.—They pay $10,000 a year. 
Q.—Would that $10,000 a year equal the claims probable on account of 
accidents? A.—I do not think so. I am not in a position to say how much their 


liability for accidents is, but I would certainly say that a few cases of neglect on 


their part would cost more than $10,000 to the company. 


: 
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nt Q.—If fines are imposed by an inferior authority, or by a division superintendent, 
can they be remitted on application to the general superintendent or general 
manager? A.—I presume they could be, but I have never heard of anything of the 
sort. As to the insurance matter and the payment by the company of $10,000 a 
io let me say this: You ask whether that sum would cover the liabilities of the 
company for damages; that, in case the company had not this provident society, 
which provides and pays doctors at certain points, the company would, in case of 
accident, have had to pay doctor’s full fees, whereas the provident society now pays 
| them a stated salary, and the company gets the benefit of this. Probably over a 
_very large system, such as the Grand Trunk is, with the number of accidents 
occurring, both to their own employés and the travelling public, if the company 
had to pay doctor’s full fees more than $10,000 would be required to provide medical 
_ attendance for injured persons. : 

— Q—The provident society just covers injuries? _A.—It provides for the attend- 
ance of a doctor and a payment of $3 a week in case of sickness or injury. It does 
_not matter what the sickness is caused by, provided it is not from your own 
/ misconduct. 

pe Q—If a man is injured from causes over which he has no control, does the 
_ company continue to pay his wages while he is laid up? A.—No. 

-. Q—All he gets is the indemnity from the provident society ? A.—For twenty- 
Bix weeks. 
( 


| Q.—And that he pays for himself? A.—And that he pays for himself. 
i By the CHAIRMAN :— 


— Q.—Does the company never help an employé under such circumstances ? 
_A-—TI never heard of their doing so, and I have been sixteen years in the employ of 


- the company. 

; By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— | 

Q.—Have you ever heard of a man being paid off with $100 in order to get him 
_ off the provident society ? It seems to be a little scheme on the part of the provident. 
_ society, which they are sometimes able to take advantage of. Have you ever heard 
"of it? A.—In the provident society there is a provision in the rules that, after a man 
has been twenty-six weeks on the fund, the medical man shall examine him and state: 


Re " 


' whether he is incurable or not. After that he can continue another twenty-six weeks, 
_ which gives him one year on the fund, Then another examination is held, and if he is 
pronounced incurable he is given $100 and dropped off the fund. Ifa man thinks he 
"is going to remain incurable, but still holds life in his body for some time, $100 may 
_ be better to him than the chance of not being able to pay the assessments on the 
_ insurance, and if he thinks he would prefer to take $100 down and drop the insurance 
he has a right to do so. , 

- By Mr. McLEan :— 
Q.—Will you tell us in your own way how the officers of the provident society — 
~ are elected, how the constitution is drawn up, and by whom? A.—I will try to do so.. 
_ As near as I can recollect—I forget the actual num ber of the committee, but one-half 
of the number consist of officials of the company elected by the company. For example, 

Mr. Hickson, General Manager of the Grand Trunk, will be president of the provident. 
_ and insurance society, and the company itself has the right to elect (it claimed this 
right owing to their having been generous enough to give $10,000 a year to support the 
society) half of the committee. At each election of officers the employés who are 
~ members of the society have a right to elect the other half. Proxy votes are given 
and slips are used on which the names of seven or eight men who are thought suitable 

to serve on the committee are placed there, and you have the right to mark your bal- 
lot on that paper or add any name you see fit. In that way the next thing we 
hear is an announcement that certain men have been elected by the votes of the 
employés as committee-men. Of course the members of the Commission can see for 
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themselves ina moment how impossible it is for the men to elect anyone they desire, as. 
the line covers many thousand miles of territory, and if we should agree at one point to 
unite on a man, believing that he will do everything we wanted, to have wrongs 
redressed and do his best to act as a representative of the men, it is still impossible to 
elect him. It is impossible to get our choice in any case. So year after year the same 
men hold office, and they act right in the company’s interest, according to the best of 
my knowledge. 

Q.—Have the proxies been tampered with? A.—Not to my knowledge; I could 
not say. . 

Q.—Have you ever heard of their being tampered with. 

The Cuarrman :—This is a very serious charge. 

Wirness :—I have heard complaints of that kind from the men. | 

By Mr, Freep :— . : 

Q.—Does this provident association cover all the company’s line either in Canada’ 
or out of it? A.—Only in Canada, I believe. I believe the lines in Michigan and_ 
Maine are worked only under the company’s control, and the provident society does” 
not extend to them. : 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q.—If a man is discharged from the company’s service or leaves the service of. 
the company, can he still remain a member? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—In regard to the P. & L. and D. L. & W. cars passing through Canada, how 
far would the men have to jump in passing from one car to another when the cars are 
running? A.—At least 4 feet—4 feet on an average; I have seen them longer and 
I have seen them shorter. : 

By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—Are the running boards sometimes covered with ice and snow in winter? 
A.—Quite frequently. 

Q.—And if a train is running at a pretty good speed, and there is a wind blowing 
and the boards are pretty slippery, does not a man run considerable danger of being 
blown off? A.—Yes, especially when the train goes round a curve. Remembering 
what it is like on an icy sidewalk, you can judge what it is like on the top of a slippery 
freight car, even if there were not narrow running boards. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—To go back to the question of the frogs. What danger is there in the 
frogs not being blocked? A.—The danger to a man is that he may get one of his 
feet stuck in them. 

Q.—Can you tell us about these frogs? A.—When a man is working at switch- 
ing cars he has not time to watch very closely where he is going and his feet are very 
apt to stick fast in the frogs, because it is narrow, so that a man’s foot is liable to go 
under the rail, it being hollow, with a key on top. That is the way a great many 
men have lost their lives. 


By Mr. Freep :— 
Q.—Then if a locomotive is not ready to stop in time the manis run down? 
A.—Yes; unless he twist his body so as to lose his leg only. 


By Mr. Hzaxes :— 

Q.—Can you suggest anything that will improve the condition of railway 
employés running freight trains and make their employment safer and better? A.—Yes; 
I would suggest the railing on the top of the cars for the brakemen, so that in case of 
ice they might have it for purposes of protection. An extension of the width of the — 
running board would also be an improvement, and deadwoods on cars should be — 
abolished. The railing on the top would, of course, be for the brakemen to cling to if — 
necessary, 
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By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—Would there be any objections to the railing, except on the ground of 

xpense? A.—Notthat I knowof. I believe there might possible be this objection, 
that in some cases a railing on the top of the cars would prevent ingress to some 
grain warehouse and elevators, and possibly the railing might scrape the bottom of 
‘some overhead structure. 
3 By Mr. HeaKxus :-— 
| Q—Could not the railing be made so as to be taken off in such cases? A.—I 
would prefer to see it fixed. 
2 By Mr. Carson :— 
vs Q.—Could it not be sufficiently low that while it would prevent men falling off 
‘it still would not be in the way? A.—I think it could be. 
_  Q.—Could there be any objection to the extended running boards coming closer 
‘together than 4 feet? A.—I cannot see any objection, except that of additional 
-expense. That can be the only objection; but I may say that on the new cars they 
“are adopting extended running boards in every case. 
| Q.—Lengthways as well asin width? A.—Yes. 
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By Mr. McLean :— 
_ Q—Is there anything you would like to say to the Commission that has not been 
sovered by the questions asked? A.—I would like to state that the organization I 
have the honor of representing here this afternoon has one proposal it would like to 
see become the law in Canada, and that is the licensing of conductors. 


if By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—That is, that conductors should pass an examination and afterwards receive 
papers? A.—Yes. I will hand to the Commission a copy of a Bill which has been 
drawn up by our organization, and when it has been altered sufficiently to meet the 
requirements in Canada it will be presented to the Legislature. The object of that Bill 
s to secure the licensing of conductors. (Witness handed in draft of proposed Bill). 


* & > | Conductor on the Canadian Division of the Michigan Central Railway ; 
called and sworn. 


By Mr. FREED :— 

Q.—You have heard the testimony given by the preceding witness? A.—Yes.. 
Q.—Do you approve of it thoroughly? A.—Yes. | 

~ Q—Can you add anything for the information of the Commission? A,—Of 
course, as far as the provident association is concerned, I know nothing of it. It has 
not any effect with us on the Michigan Central road. 

Q.—If a man in the employ of the Michigan Central meets with an accident, does 
he receive any indemnity? A.—Not from the railway company, that I am aware of. 
Q.—What do they do. Have they to grin and bear it? A.—Yes ; if they have no 
nsurance on their lives. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
— Q—Would not the Employers Liability Act apply to them if they were in Canada ? 
_A—Yes; if it was fixed in such a shape that they could get anything. 

By Mr. Freep :— 
QQ —Are the men at a disadvantage in sueing the company for indemnity? 
~A.—It seems so. 
~ Q.—Do you know of any who have suffered from accident for causes over which 
they had no control ? A.—Yes. ! 
| Q.--Do you know cases in which they did not get any indemnity from the com- 
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pany? A.—I do not know any cases in which they did get any indemnity. I have © 
never heard of a man receiving indemnity from the company. =~ vice 4 
Q.—Do you know anything about the Odbert case? A.—I know the circum. | 
stances of the case. is i 
Q.—What were they? A.—There was a collision. You want to know, I sup-— 
pose, how it was settled. I do not know anything in regard to the matter. It has — 
been covered up. . ; 
Q.—How did the accident occur? A.—It occurred through the operator at Spring- 
field failing to display the green signal. The east bound train which should: have — 
been held there was not held, but proceeded and met the west bound train 24 miles ~ 
further on. Both trains were running at about 25 miles an hour; they struck, and ~ 
the brakemen on the trains endeavored to get on the top, and were killed. They had — 
a brakeman on each train. “ 
Q.—Was any indemnity paid the relatives of these men? A—TI have heard that — 
Mrs. Odbert received $1,000 from the Michigan Central. ‘ 
By the CHAIRMAN :— : 
Q.— Did the accident occur in the United States? A.—No; in Canada, at Spring-— 
field, 15 miles east of St. Thomas. KM 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


4 

Q.—Do you mean that the widow received $1,000 to settle the matter? A—I i 
have heard that she settled with the company for $1,000. . | 

Q.—Do you approve of the licensing of conductors? A.—I have not given the ~ 
matte: much attention, but it seems to be the feeling of the conductors generally. 

Q.—What do you think would be the results gained by so doing? Would the men — 
be thereby placed in a better position? A.—The men who understand their business — 
thoroughly would get employment in preference to those who do not understand their — 
business. It would have a tendency to employ good, sober, steady men, I think, as — 
their licenses would be liable to be taken away from them if they were not that kind — 
of men. | | 

Q.—Do you know of cases in which an improper length of time has occurred — 
before they were investigated? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Has this occurred to any great extent? A.—Yes; it is a frequent occurrence. 

Q.—lIs it to an unreasonable extent? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do the men complain about the delay ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Does your superintendent, when train men go before him for investigation, — 
extend to them that courtesy that should be extended by one man to another in the © 
ordinary walks of life: in other words, are they treated courteously ?. A.—No:; heis — 
not a very courteous sort of a man; sometimes he is, and sometimes he is not. ; 

Q.—Do you consider those men receive what you would call a fair trial? A.— 
Sometimes I do, and sometimes I do not. There are times when I consider the 
decision is not just. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 
_ Q.—That, of course, arises in all cases in courts, and elsewhere? A.—Yes; the 
decision, so far as evidence is taken, may be all right. 
By Mr. Wats :— 

Q.—Do you think that the hours which conductors or brakemen, or any other — 
hands connected with the railway management work, are excessive ? A.—Yes; I do. — 

Q.—Will you give the Commission a statement from what you know of the — 
position the men are placed in, and how many hours they are obliged, or are asked, 
to work? A.—We are expected to help the company all the time; that is what is 
the matter. We are expected to do what they want us todo. We are often on duty — 
thirty-six straight hours. 

By the CHAarRMAN :— } : 

Q.—Under what circumstances ? A.—I have been thirty-six hours going from 
here to Windsor, 
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| Q.—That is in a snow storm, I suppose? A.—With a heavy train. This may 
-occur also when there are a gr eat many trains on the road. It is an exceptional 


_ _ Q—What remuneration do you receive when you are placed in such a position, 
| and when there is such a strain on your energies? A.—We get just the same amount 
of money for that as if we had done the trip: in six hours. 
— ey —Nothing extra? A.—No. 

By Mr. Freep :— 


— Q.—Do you mean that if a trip occupies thirty-six hours you get the same pay 
a if it lasted only six hours? A.—Yes; we are paid by the trip. They pay the 
/ conductors on the Canada division of ae Michigan Central $2.75 for the trip from 
here to Windsor. We get $2.75 if we are only seven hours going. We do not 
set any more if we are fifteen hours. It often occurs that we are fourteen or 
fifteen hours ; sixteen or seventeen hours and even twenty hours have occurred. 
— Q.—What would be the reason for taking twenty hours on the trip? A.—It 
would be on account of trains breaking down ahead of us, or on account of some 
ittle accident having occurred, or from the road being blocked by freight— fiom 
there being more trains on the road than they could possibly handle, and the 
espatchers 8 properly move. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 


| Q.—Have you been detained by snow storms? A.—We are not troubled very 
“much by snow; we are troubled much more by there being too much traffic for one 
“track. 


By Mr. Watsu:— 
_  Q.—Then [ understand you to say that if you are double or treble the specified 
time in unning that distance you would not be made.any allowance whatever for it? 
A.—We would not be allowed anything. It has been going that way for the past 
four or five yeas; previous to that we were made allowance. 
Q.—Has the weather anything to do with the delay? A.—It has a great deal to 
do with it. It often makes a small train a heavy one, owing to the rails becoming 
frosty and slippery, so that the wheels will not bite. The oil gets frozen and the cars 
do not vun so easily. 
_ Q.—Do you approve of the system existing on the road at present, or can you 
name any system by which the condition of affairs would be improved ? A.—Yes ; if 
the company would get us over the road in a little better shape, and give us a train 
we could handle and get there more rapidly, it would be better. 
— Q.—lIs there any way by which a conductor going out with a train can know 
that it is not in accordance with the law; if he makes any objection, and points out 
anything wrong, is there any way of obtaining a remedy ? A.—It is not for him to say. 
a Q.—So he has to go upon any kind of train given him? A.—There are certain 
i rules specified to go by; he is supposed to take the train given him; you have either 
to take the train or lose the job. 

1 By Mr. Freep :— 
— Q.—Are trains run wholly by telegraph? A.—AIl the extra and wild trains are 
“Tun by telegraph. 

Q. How are the regular trains run? A.—They now run by time cards, and the 
extra trains have to keep out of the way. 
— Q.—When they lose time are they run wholly by telegraph? A.—No; they have 
‘to be a certain number of hours late before they lose their right of way. 
9 By Mr. Wats :— 
—_—«Q.—Is there a certain number of cars specified to a train? A.—Different engines 
draw different numbers of cars. 
_  Q.—Do they attach more cars than an engine is capable of drawing. A.—Yes; 
it occurs sometimes. If the superintendent gives orders to pick up cars, the 


conductor has to do so. 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—I suppose that is only in case of necessity ? A.—I do not know the necessity 
where there are so many trains—a train every hour or so. 


By Mr. Watsu :— 


Q.—Does that fall to the lot of every freight train? A.—Yes; I suppose it does ;, 
not always; it is an exceptional case. It frequently occurs that we take more cars 
than engines are rated for. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—How many cars are generally drawn? A.—We pull from thirty-five to. 
seventy-five on the Canada Southern. 
Q.—How many empty cars? A.—We have drawn seventy-five empty cars. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—How many loaded cars are considered to make a train? A.—Forty-four 
loaded cars is the highest drawn by any of our engines. 

Q.—What is the heaviest grade on the road? A.—I do not know exactly. There 
are no grades of any account. 

By Mr. Watsu :— 

Q.—Do the men, as a general rule, approve of the rules, and the manner in which 
the Michigan Centr al is governed here? A.—The men vary in opinion in regard 
to that. 

Q.—Avre any of the men in favor of the present system? A.—I have heard men 
speak favorably of it, and I have heard men speak against it. 

Q.—Did you hear any other people speak against it? A.—More speak against it 
than for it. 

Q.—What system would you prefer, or do you know of any system by which the 
difficulties might be removed? A.—I think both trains should have a meeting order, 
instead of holding one train by the green signal. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—According to the statute, how many cars is a brakeman supposed to have 
charge of ? A.—I am not aware as to that; I have heard that the number is ten cars. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Are you speaking of the Dominion law? wire —I do not know what law; L 
have merely heard it. 


By Mr. Watsx :— 


Q.—How many cars do you think would be the right thing for one man to have — 
charge of in order to make it absolutely safe for all connected with the train? A.—It 
depends on whether it is necessary to make a quick stop. 

Q.—Are ten sufficient for one brakeman ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—With any degree of safety? A.—Yes. | 

Q.—Are all the signal lights what they should be on this road; do the men 
approve of the signal lights @ ike Nol 

Q.—What is the matter with them? A.—I do not approve of our order signal. 

Q.—What, in your opinion, would be a better application? A.—A bigger anda 
stronger light, a light we can see farther. 

Q.—What color would you prefer? A.—I would prefer a red light. 

Q.—Would not that make much more confusion ; is there not a red light already 
used for adanger signal? A.—But they could place that high enough so that we can 
see distinctly what it is. 

Q.—What particular lights are used now? A.—There is a gieen light used tore . 
the telegraph system. White and red lights are used for the switch lights. 

Q.—Would any other light be necessary for a switch light? A.—A green light 
would be better, in my opinion. 


{ 
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ny Q.— Would it not be confused with the other green light in any way? A,—It 
| would be necessary to make a telegraph signal a red light if the switch light were 
changed. 

. Q.—How would you prevent confusion? A.—The ordinary light would have to 
_ be placed a certain height, so as to distinguish it from other lights. It is not owing 
| to the necessity of making the ordinary light a red light, but it is in order to make 
| itaclearer light—one that can be seen a sufficient distance to stop a train. 

Be, Q.—You would prefer some color different from the present one? A.—It would 
_ do if it were made larger, and placed where it could always be seen. 

a Q.—Have any of these lights been used in the manner you indicate on any other 
' road? A.—They are used on the Michigan Central between Chicago and Butfalo. 
By Mr. Freep :— 

i] Q.—What time is required to set ten brakes, under ordinay ¢i:cumstances ? 
| A.—Three or four minutes. : 

hp Q.—If you weve running with forty loaded cars, and the signal for brakes was 
| given, in what time could that train be stopped toa dead halt? A. 
_ to hold a train of forty loaded cars it would depend on the rate of speed, the weather 
' and the train. Some of the forty cars would be a great deal heavier than others. 
| Some trains could be stopped in halfa mile ; some in less. Sometimes it would take 
a mile, working hard; to get the train brought to a stop. 

Q.— Under ordinary circumstances, if the danger signal were shown, except on 
| a long stretch of straight line, the train would be apt to be upon the danger before it 


' could be stopped. Suppose a danger signal were given that the train had broken 


» down, and the train of which you were in charge was running at full speed with 


_ forty loaded cars, would you, under ordinary circumstances, see that light in time to 


_ brake up before you ran into the train? A.—Under ordinary circumstances, yes. 
_ When we are following trains that way, and the weather is clear, we can stop a train 
_ all right; but sometimes we need the aid of the engine to stop it—often, in fact. 

a Q.—How would it be if the track is not straight? A.—There would be some 
_ danger. 
» Q.—Is there any reason why the air brake cannot be applied to freight trains ? 
_ A.—No; except the money they cost. 

” Q.—Then a freight train could be stopped nearly as quickly as a passenger train ? 
_ A—Yes. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


ba Q.—Would not the weight of the train carry it a little further? A.—It would 
_ depend on the weight of the train. 
Q.—A fr eight t train is heavier than a passenger train? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


ice Q.—Is an ordinary loaded freight car much heavier than an _ ordinary pas- 
_ senger car? A.—Not so heavy. 

@.—I mean, including passengers? A.—Not so heavy. 
Q.—Each car would be governed by its own brake, then? A.—Yes, 
Q.—Why could it not be stopped in the same distance as a passenger train ? 
_ A—Of course, it would depend on the weight of the passenger train as to how 


"quickly it could be stopped. Passenger trains are shorter than freight trains. A 


loaded passenger coach 1s considered equal to three box cars. 

: Q.—If air brakes were attached to freight trains, and there was a brake on 
each car, could not a freight train be brought to a standstill within the same 
distance as a passenger train? A.—I think not. 

Q.—Why does the length of train make a difference? A.—It is the weight 
of the train that makes the difference. 

7 Q.—Would not each car be governed by its own distance? A.—We can stop 
one car quicker than another; we can stop some cars in half the distance we 
—¢an stop others. | 
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Q.—You have told us that a loaded freight car is not as heavy as a pas- 
senger car? A.—It is not. 

Q.—Then why cannot a freight car be brought tv a stand in the same 
distance? A.—There are so many more cars. 

Q.—But has not each car its own brake? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And does not each brake stop its own car? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Then what extra weight is to be stopped? A.—That is something we 
do not know anything about; it’is something that has never been tried on forty 
cars yet. We will know when we have had a little experience with it, and will 
be then better able to tell you. The engines carry only a certain pressure of 
air, and that will release the brakes on only a certain number of cars. 

Q.—Are there not two classes of air brakes? A.—Yes; there is the air, and 
the automatic. 

Q.—If automatic brakes were attached, then the moment the pressure is taken 
off, what happens? A.—The air brake would go on. 

Q.—Then the engine could not hold the brakes, if there were too many cars 
for the pressure? A.—WNo. 


By Mr. Watsu :— 
Q.—How many hours should a man work in order to be able to do his work 
properly, both to the work and to himself? A—Not more than ten hours. 


—Do you think that if railway men work more than that number of hours 
they should receive extra’ pay? A.—_yYes. 


JOHN WADDELL, St. Thomas, called and sworn. 
By Mr. FreEp :— 


Q.—What is your business? A.—Iam foremanin J. M.Green’s house-furnishing 
facto: y—the woodwork depa:tment, sashes, doors and blinds. We doregular building 
contract work and I am one of the foremen. 


By Mr. Wausu :— 


Q.—How long have you been employed in that particular business? A.—Some- 
where about eight years. 

Q.—What kind of work do you generally get out. A.—We get out furnishings 
for just such houses as are built around this district of country. 

Q.—Do you use much machinery? A.—Yes; we havea full set of machinery for 
all sorts of work, ) 

~ Q.—How many handsdo youemploy? A.—At the present time we have about 
twelve or fourteen; when times were a little busier we had eighteen or twenty. 

Q.—Do you keep running the whole year? A.—Well, pretty much. Last winter 
we shut down for about three months and the winter before something in the neighbor- 
hood of amonth or six weeks or perhaps alittle longer; Idid not exactly keep track 
of the time. 

Q.—Was it for want of employment you shut down or for the purpose of repairs ? 
A,.—For want of employment. 

Q.—According to your.own knowledge of the business for the length of time you 
have been connected with the establishment, is trade increasing or decreasing 2? A.— 
Well, it is decreasing at the present time, that is, within the last two years. 

Q.—You mean to say that you have less work? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Did you get work for more houses four 6r five years ago than now? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Is the building trade here apparently atastand? A.—It is pretty well ata 
standstill just at the present time ; it has been so for the last eighteen months, 

Q.— What wages are paid in the concern? A.—From $1.50 to $2, and foremen get 
a little over that. 

Q.—You have no uniform rate of wages for any number? A.—No. | 
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Q.—What proportion of the men are getting $2 a day? A.—About four out of 
twelve, or about one-third. 

Q.— And what is the next rate of wages below $2? A.—One dollar and seventy- 
five cents. 
Q.—How many are getting that, do you suppose? A.—Well, about one-half. 

Q.—That is one-half of the remaining portion? A.—One-half of the whole. 

Q.—What are the lowest wages paid to any skilled workman? A.—One dollar 
and fifty cents for skilled work. 

Q.—Do you employ any other hands besides skilled workmen ? A.—Well, we 
have what you would term apprentices, or young men serving their time; they don’t 
exactly serve their time but they are working like under instructions, or working them- 
selves up. 

Q.—How many of those have you in your establishment? A.—We have three at 
the present time. 

Q.—Has there ever been any of these young men regularly indentured? A.—No. 


Q.—Is there any reason for that? A.—NotthatI know of; Inever heard of any 
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| reason. 
ig Q.—At what age do you take on these young men? A.—About from fifteen to 
| sixteen. 
if Q.—I suppose that being a foreman you feel yourself under some obligation to 


_ give these young men instructions in the business as they progress? A.—Yes. 

3 Q.—Do you think it would be better for all concerned if young men of that 
_ description, after showing some adaptability as regards the trade, or a likelihood of 
their learning it efficiently, should, be regularly apprenticed? A.—I do; most 
_ decidedly. 

Q.—What advantage do you think it would be to them? A.—It would be an 
_ advantage to both parties that they should be indentured, because we would take more 
_ interest in them. If you take a young boy who indentures himself down for a time, 
_ it becomes a duty, as well as a saving of money, to shove him forward as fast as you 
can, and get all you can out of him; so it helps the employer and the young fellow 
at the same time. 

Q.—I suppose that it would be better for labor generally if practical young men, 
after serving a time, were sent out to the world to look for employment, rather than 
_ sending out men who were, perhaps, not finished workmen. A.—Of course; by all 

means. 
(.—If apprentices, after serving a time and showing a good character—if they 
_ had their indentures to show as being fully carried out, and a letter of character from 
_ their employer, wouldn’t they be a good recommendation to any man to employ them? 
A.—Not under our present rule of things around here; I would not place much 
_ dependence in them. Of course, I never got any of them, but I would not place any 
_ reliance on recommendations. I would take a man into the shop and give him a 
_ week’s or two weeks’ trial, and then I would know what he is. Of course, recom- 
- mendations would help him. 
ie Q.—You think that really would be better than to take young men as they are 
_ at present? A.—Yes; because if you take a young man in now, you do not know the 
_ minute he is going to get saucy and leave you, after you have shoved him along 
' a bit; and, perhaps, you cannot feel justified in shoving him along further than his 
present wages will allow you, because you have nothing to look forward to in the 
future. 
| Q.—In using so much machinery, are they in all cases skilled hands that you send 
| to work at these machines. A.—Oh, no. 
a Q.—Whom do you send to work them? A.—Some skilled men and some boys 
_ after they have been there a while. I always made it a rule in the machine depart- 
_ ment when there is a good stout boy pretty well adapted to the work to give him 
charge of the machine for six or nine months, or sometimes a year; it depends upon 
_ the position IL have for him. 
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Q.—I suppose you begin on the lower scale, with planing, flooring or matching 
stuff, or something of that kind? A.—Yes, 

Q.—And then by degrees you give him asash machine? A.—Yes; I give him 
door and sash to make. 

Q.—I suppose you have a shaper also? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And a buzz-planer? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is the condition of your workshop such as you would like? A,.—It is a good 
building for men to work in? 

Q.—Are they well protected from the weather, and is it healthy to work in? 
A.—Well, our shop is pretty well under the weather ; it has pretty nearly gone; it is 
an old building, and our employers have been promising for the last year or two to 
rebuild on a more extensive scale, but the present building is a poor one. 

Q.—Have you any system of drainage there at all? A.—Yes; there is one drain 
under ‘it. 3 

Q.—Are there any water-closets? A.—There is adrain goes through under 
the shop. . ’ 

Q.—Are there water-closets near to the shop? A.—No; they are pretty well to 
the back end of the shop. 

Q.—Are they kept in a clean condition? A.—Yes; our sanitary inspector looks 
after them pretty well. 

Q.—Does the Government inspector ever come to your building? A.—I have 
never made his acquaintance. 

Q.—You don’t know of his having been there? A.—No. 

Q.—Has any accident from machinery occurred in your establishment? A.—No ; 
we haven’t had any serious accidents at all; there have been slight cuts, but there 
have been no limbs lost, nor anything of that sort. 

Q.—Can you give any special reason why work is slacker now than it has been 
for the last year or two? A.—Well, there is nothing going on in the city to demand 
it; the town is built up for the number of people in it and there is no demand for 


of skilled workmen as far as you know? A.—Thevre are a great many poor workmen 
in our trade here. 

Q.—Have you any idea of the wages paid outside of your immediate business in 
your mill? A.—Well, they range from $1.25 to $1.75, and odd men get $2. 

Q.—Is there any system of organized labor here? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Have you had any labor troubles here? A.—WNo. 

Q.—In what condition is the organization? A—Well, about one-half of the 
carpenters in the city belong to the organization that I belong to. 

Q.—Has any difference arisen between them and their masters at any time? 
A.—No. 

Q.—Suppose that differences did arise, what system do you think would be the 
best for settling matters between you? A.—Arbitration. 

Q.—What kind of arbitration would you advise ? A.—In which way do you mean ? 


Q.—What kind of arbitration would you advise—compulsory arbitrators appointed 


by the Government or arbitrators chosen by the two parties interested. 
By Mr. HEAKgEs :— 
Q.—Would you favor a law compelling both parties to go to arbitration ? 
A.—Yes ; I would. 
By Mr. WaAus# :— 
Ry those parties could not agree, what would you advise? A.—Let them call 
in a third. ; 
~Q.—Who should that third party be? Would it do to have one appointed by 
the Government, who would be outside the interests of either of those people, or one 
chosen by themselves? Which would you prefer? A.—He ought to be a 
disinterested party. 
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Q.—Chosen by these two? A.—Yes. 

Q.—In speaking of the want of activity in your employment, do you think that 
the building trade here is overdone at the present time? A.—Well, I don’t know 
that it is overdone, but it is at a standstill. 

Q.—And you think the cause is not in the present condition of the trade, but 
that they bave covered the requirements of the town? A.—Yes ; for the amount of 
people that are here. 

Q.—Are the workmen here, as a rule, pretty well off in their circumstances ? 
A.—They are in fair living circumstances as mechanics. 

Q.—Comfortable? A.—Yes; but they have to be pretty saving. 

Q.—Are any of them saving any money? A.—Not that I know of; I never 
heard any of them say that they were saving any. 

Q.—Do you know if any of them own their houses? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And the houses they tive in, I suppose, are pretty comfortable for working- 
men’s houses? A.—Yes; they are comfortable houses. 

Q.—What is the average rent that a workingman pays? A.—From $8 to $10. 

Q.—What accommodation does he get for that? A.—Well, he gets a house 
worth in the neighborhood of $800 or $900. 

Q.—How many apartments will there be? A.—Seven or‘eight rooms. 

By Mr. Heakes :-— 

Q.—Is yours a purely local trade in sashes, doors, &c.? A.—Purely local. 

Q.—You don’t ship to outside points? A—Not to any distance; just the 
surrounding country. 

Q.—Ave those boys you take in thoroughly taught the trade in all its branches? 
A.—No ; they generally leave before they get taught. 

Q.—How long do you keep them on each machine ? A.—That depends a great deal 
on circumstances. Sometimes they want to go through longer, sometimes they 
leave, and at other times there is no opening for them to be advanced. 

Q.—You don’t turn boys out finished workmen at the end of their time? A.— 
We don’t have them for any time. 
| Q.—Do none of them stay with you? A.—Yes; we have turned out some. 

Q.—What proportion of the number of apprentices are finished workmen when 
they leave your establishment? A.—We have only turned out some two or three in 
eight years. 

Q.—You say that the workmen about here ave poor workmen ; can you account 
for itin any way? A.—I account for it by the system here; the contract system 
is here, to a great extent. 

Q.—What do you mean by the contract system? A.—That is, every Tom, Dick 
and Harry round the country is taking contracts. 

Q.—Do you mean sub-contracts or piece-work ? A.—There is some odd sub-con- 
tracting, but I mean contracting right from headquarters, 

~ Q.—Then you think that none but employers of a large number of men should 
contract for buildings? AW—No; TI think none but responsible men should contract 
for buildings, I don’t care how many men they employ. They should be responsible 
men. 

Q.—Might not your apprentice system be responsible for the poor class of work- 
men in the neighborhood? A.—It assists it. 

Q.—Do you think that if industrial education were introduced, so that those boys 
might study the theory of their business, as well as the practical part, better workmen 
would be turned out? Supposing they were taught architectural drawing, Huclid, 
mensuration, vulgar fractions, and so on, do you think it would assist them to be 
better workmen? A.—There would be another consideration—to see whether you 
could get them to take it up. There are facilities enough for those studies, except 
architectural drawing, in our common schools. 

Q.—Supposing that boys were taught these elementary principles of mechanics, 
do you think it would improve them? A.—Yes; of course it would. 
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Q.— Would you favor some kind of industrial training for apprentices ? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—What benefit do you derive from the organization to which you belong? 
A.—Weli, we derive a benefit by being able to consult with one another on the modes 
of our trade, and the way trade is done. We won’t allow any into it except those 
who can earn a certain rate of wages, and we keep ourselves more together. We are 


trying to work our ends, if we possibly can, to get a little more advantage in future © 


time. We haven't been very long organized yet, in order to go ahead and do anything, 
and we are not very strong here. 

Q.—Is there any sick benefit attached to it? A.—There is a death benefit but 
no sick benefit. 

Q.—Nothing for accidents? A.—No. 

Q.—Do you find any accidents occur from scaffolding not being put up properly ? 
A.—I haven't known of any accidents in this city for seven, or eight or nine years. 

Q.—Is scaffolding, as a general thing, put up pretty securely ? A.—I don’t know 
anything about that; I don’t know the outside work at all. 


By Mr. Wausu :— 

Q.—Do you know if your labor organization is looked upon by employers in any 
way as being against their interests? A.—Not that I have heard; we have some 
employers belonging to it, and I have not heard any employer say anything detri- 
mental to it yet. 

Q.— Have the employers themselves an organization here? A.— Not that I 
know of. 

By Mz. Freep :-— 
_ Q.—Do you expect that your factory will close down for any time this winter ? 
A.—I could not say; we have work enough to keep us nicely going now. 

Q.—Would these lads, of whom you speak, accept lower wages as a consideration 
for getting better instruction? A.—Well, I never conversed with them on that point. 

Q.—Do they show any desire to get any better instruction? A.—Yes. 

().—Have youany desire to teach them? A.—Well, we shove them along just as 
far as we can, that is, to get out of them what we can and make them pay their way, 
because we are not sure of them to-morrow. They are liable to leave us at any time. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Do you remember the time when apprentices were indentured? A.—Yes. 
Q.--When was that? A.—I was indentured myself twenty years ago. 

Q.—In this country? A.—Yes. 

Q.— When did the system go out of vogue? A.—My indenture was the last one 
that was written in the shop I served my time in. 

Q.—That was twenty years ago? A.—Yes ; over twenty years ago, 

Q.—Are there any other shops in which you have heard of indentures? A.— 
No ; | have not heard of indentures being written since my own were written. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Do you think the fact that you were regularly indentured, and served your 
time in the regular manner, made you a better workman than those turned out now- 
a-days ? A.—Well, there were more pains taken with me in the first two years of 
my apprenticeship than there are with the generality of boys now. 

Q.—Then you think that because these extra pains were taken with you, and 
because you became a superior workman, it enabled you to become a foreman? A— 
Yes ; I got on to be a foreman, inside of a year and a-half after [ was through my 
indentures, and I have been foreman or had charge of work ever since. 

By Mr. Watsu :— 

Q.—-What kinds of wood do you generally work up here? A.—Pine, oak, and 

all the kinds of woods to be found in this part of the country, 
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Q.—Do you send any men out of the factory to put up work at all? A.— 
Sometimes. 

Q.—Do you take contracts in the mill for finishing houses outside? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you know of any system of co-operation here between employés and 
employers, in regard to division of profits, or anything of that kind? A.—There is 
nothing here of that kind, to my knowledge. 

Q.—Do you think such a system would be advantageous or otherwise? A.— 
No; I don’t think it would be advantageous. g 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 


Q.—Don’t you know that by an indenture system an employer of labor would 
be compelled by law to teach a boy his trade properly? A.—I don’t think it would 
work in this country. : 

Q.—For what reason? A.—-Boys are too independent; they are likely to run 
away if their employer does not suit them. 

Q.—In that case, his parents can be punished for the boy? A.—Well, you can- 
not hold parents responsible for boys now-a-days; a great many of the boys that we 
have don’t stop with their parents at all. 

Q.—Are the journeymen more in favor of the indenture system than employers 
of labor in St. Thomas? A.—Well, I never heard the employers express an opinion. 

Q.—Did you ever hear the employés? A.—TI have, and they are in favor of it. 

Q.—Don’t you believe that there is a hesitancy on the part of an employer 
which makes him shun a law which would compel him to teach a boy his trade, and 
that also makes him display carelessness about indenturing his apprentices? A.— 
No ; I don’t. 


G. R. Hoipgr, St. Thomas, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—What is your business? A.—I run a factory here called the featherbone 
factory. 

* Q—How long has it been in existence here? A.—It was started last January, 
but it has been running on the other side for about two years. 

Q.—Is this a branch of the establishment on the other side ? A——No; itisnota 
branch. I got up the business on the other side; I own half the patents on the both 
sides; so when I started the factory there and got it running I brought the patents here 
and started a factory here. 

Q.—Couldn’t you supply this market from the other side? A.—By paying the 
duties we could. 

Q.—You came here on account of the duties? A.—Yes. 

‘Q.—Have you a pretty large industry? A.—I should say we have about thirty- 
five or forty hands; we have had as high as eighty-five, but trade is very dull now. 

Q.—This featherbone is a substitute for whalebone? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is it largely replacing whalebone? A.—In the United States it is, but not so 
much here; we are doing a good business in the States. 

Q—Do you find a market for all you can make here? A.—No; nothere. Itis 
hard to introduce it here; for some reason they don’t take hold of it; perhaps we 
haven’t advertised it enough. People are a little backward of taking hold of a new 
thing anyway. 

Q—What class of persons work for you? Are they unskilled laborers ? 
A.—No; we haven’t any in the featherbone line; we have skilled laborers, 
carpenters and others, in connection with it. 

Q.—In connection with it? A.—Yes, we have to keep machinists, carpenters, 
and so on. 

Q.—For the featherbone work itself, what class of people do you use? A.—Of 
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course, we have three foremen, then we have a forelady, and the rest are girls, and — 
boys and women. i 

Q.—Do they require much skill? A.— Well, yes ; they do, but of course they had — 
all to be taught; I had to teach them everything in that line. ‘ 

Q.—Within what time can they acquire skill to work at it? A.—lI should sup- — 
pose about six months in order to do our work in good shape. 

Q.—After they have become skilled what can the women earn? A.—Some of 
our best ones make $6 and $7 a week, and from that down to $2 according to how 
smart they are, the poorer ones doing the poorest class of work. 

_ @.—Do they work by the piece? A.—Nearly all of them do, except the fore- 
ladies, 

Q.—How many hours do they work? A.—Ten hours a day and six days a week. 

Q.—Is the work pretty constant? A.—Well, it generally is or should be. We 
have laid off some of our hands now on account of the dull times; we have consider- 
able stock on hand. 

Q.—Do you sell your goods wholly within the Dominion? A.—Yes,. 

Q.—How wide is your market? A.—Well we have men in Montreal now, and 
we have sent some goods up to Manitoba, but practically it is Ontario that we reach 
so far. 

Q.—You are still working up your trade? A.—Yes; we have five men on the 
road, [ think. 

Q.—Do you use much machinery? A.—Yes; all the machinery in the feather- 
bone line I invented myself and we use lathes, drills and so on. 

Q.—Did you make the machinery in your own factory? A.—Yes ; we do every- 
thing but casting. 

Q.—You employ skilled workmen, of course, in making these machines? A.—I 
generally have made my own machines, excepting since I came here, but I have had 
so much to do and, my health being poor I have had a machinist until lately, but now 
my boy does the work on the lathe. 

Q.—Do you require special machinery to make your machines with? A.—No ; 

I just make them on common lathes, drills, shaping machines, and the like of that. 

Q.—The machinery is not of peculiar construction; it is the ordinary iron 
machinery ? A.—Yes; some of it is bought here and some is bought in the United 
States. Of course, [ am from the other side and I bought all my machinery on the 
other side, and I brought over some drills and lathes with me. 

Q.—Cannot you get it as good in Canada? A.—Yes; I have bought a better 
lathe here thanlever bought there. I gota lathe from London and a shaper from 
Hamilton better than I could have bought at home for the money. : 

Q.—Are they as substantial machines? A.—Yes, The iast lathe was one for 
manutacturing an electric motor, which we are making as a side show, and it isa 
better lathe than any we could have got. 

Q.—Then you have overcome your original idea that no good thing could come 
out of Nazareth ? A.—Well, I never thought that, but I thought our machinery was 
better than yours; but I have got over that little prejudice. 

Q.—Are the sanitary conditions of your factory pretty good ? A.—I think they 
are pretty fair; I try to keep them pretty good. Of course, there is no sewer there, 
but our outhouses are nicely put up. I had a nice vault dug and had it heavily 
cemented, 

Q.—Has the sanitary inspector visited it? A.—Yes ; a good many times. 

Q.—Have you separate closets for male and female employés? A.—Yes. 

Q.—The provincial factory inspector approved of all your works? A.—He 
was there, I believe, but I was away. I think our secretary was there, but I don’t 
know what the inspector said. 

@.—He ordered no changes? A.—No. 4 

Q.—If it is not a trade secret, will you tell us how you make this featherbone ? 
A.—I got up a machine, in the first place, through which the feathers are run, to take 


a 


i depend on the catch of the whale. 
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the plumage off on both sides. After the plumage is taken off it is run through a 
machine, which splits it in halves, and then through another, which takes the pith 
all out of it. The quill is cut, but the top is just the same, and then I run it 


through another fine knife, which cuts it as fine as thread. Then it goes through a 


machine which winds it in around cord, with the thread round it. In another 


machine the four cords are wound into one, and next it goes through a sewing 
_ machine, which sews between each pair of cords, making the proper tension for use 
as bone in dresses and some of it for corsets. It is all covered by patents. 


Q.—Is it much cheaper than whalebone? A.—Yes; I should say it was; and 
whalebone fluctuates in price, while this is always the same. The price does not 


Q.—And the whalers cannot exhaust the supply of quills? A.—No. 
Q.—The goose has come to stay with us? A.—Thai’s what’s the matter. 
Q.—How did you come to think you could use Canadian machines as well as 


- United States machines in your industry? A.—In the first place, I paid so many 
| duties that I got sick of it. I began to look around, to see if I could not strike 
| sometning here. I am a pretty close buyer, and I figured the thing down pretty 
| fine. I wrote to a man in Toronto, and he came to see me; and I went to London, 
- looked through the works there, and bought a lathe and a shaper. Then I went 
_. to the exhibition at Toronto and stayed two weeks. I took a look through the 


| Canadian machinery, and bemg a pretty good mechanic, I made up my mind 


ie 
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' that your machines were just as good as ours, besides being able to save the duties. 


Q—Did this exhibition in Toronto compare with those you have on the other 
side? A.—Well, in Toronto I was very busy; we had twelve hands there all the 
) J Mi 


e time. 


Q.—You had an exhibit of your own? A.—Yes. We manufactured all our 


4a goods there, except the pithers. Mr. Chamberlain, State Senator for Michigan, and 


one of the leading men in connection with the prison at Jackson, who lives where 


_ our other factory is, was at the Toronto fair. I had always known him, and he is 
uncle to my partner in this business, and when I met him he said: “I have been 
everywhere and looked it all over, and all I have to say is that Toronto knocks them 
| all.” He is a leading man among the State fairs on the other side; he has been to all 
_ such places, and I thought that if he said that was the best, he knew what he was 
| talking about. Again, we had an exhibit on the other side from our factory there, 
where we make whips as well; we had whip-making machines of all kinds, and I 
- went over to see it. They had a nice display, and I took it all in, but it did not begin 
_ to compare with Toronto. 


Q.—I think you are becoming a pretty good Canadian? A.—Well, my business 
lies in Canada, but I think I manage to tell it just as it is. I think nobody could find 


fault with the Toronto exhibit. 


By Mr. Cuark :— 


Q.—How old is the invention? A.—It is five years since I started to invent the 
machinery. I was a little over a year in making the machine for the first time ; I 


started fifty-six miles this side of Chicago, at Michigan City, Ind. I lived there twenty- 
_ two years. 


By Ma. WALSH == 
Q.—Independently of your line of business, are those fairs calculated to do good 


1 throughout the country? A.—I should say they were; I wouldn't take $1,000 for the 
good Tovonto fair did me. Of course, it cost me a good deal to go, but I shall be 


there next fall. 
By Mr. FREED :— 


Q.—In what articles of dress is featherbone used? A.—In corsets and stays, 
for dresses where whalebones are used; there is where we sell largely. At home we 


sold last month $8,500 worth of that bone. They ave working over 2Q0 hands there. 
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Q.—Is it used in coats at all? A.—No; they talked about putting it up and 
down the sides of pants, but whether they did or not I could not say. a 

Q.—It would make good backbone for invertebrate politicians? A.—Well, I 
have some of it up my backbone, although I am not a politician. I almost killed 
myseif by making these machine by foot power in the first place. ; 

Q.—Do you know of any reason why trade is dull now? Is the market supplied 
for the present time? A.—TI lay it to the fact of the money market being so close; 
I think if money was a little plentier we would have the same trade as before. I find — 
when we send out statements or drafts to merchants who are rated pretty fair 
they ask for longer time, and so on; so I judge money is pretty close through 
the country as well as in St.Thomas. I attribute it to that and to nothing else. — 


J. M. Green, St. Thomas, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :-— : 
Q.—Whatis your business ? A.—Manufacturer, builder and contractor. 
By Mr. Wausu :— 

Q.— What is the nature of your contracts? Do you include mason work &c., ina 
general tender? A.—Yes; usually; that has been my system, to take the whole work. 

Q.—You take the whole building: . A.—Sub-letting the different trades, mason- 
work, plastering, &e. 

Q.—You take the responsibility for all concerned? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is that system generally carried out here? A.—Well, until these last two 
years I think it has been the system, with a few exceptions. | 

Q.—Do you ever superintend the mason work and plastering yourself? A.—Yes ; 
as contractor for the building, unless there is an architect, I take the superintendence 
and the whole responsibility. ' * 

Q.—Your particular work is carpenter work? A.—Yes; that is my particular 
work. 

(.—How many men do youemploy ? A.—Well, it varies a great deal, but I think 
the ave:age of the last ten years would be about thirty men. 

Q.—How do you find trade at the present time? A.—Well, trade is generally dull 
in the building line. I carry on a lumber business in connection with the factory. 

Q.—Do you mean lumber in araw state? A.—Yes; a wholesale and retail lumber 

ard, , 

Q.—Can you give any reason why trade is duller now than it has been for some 
years past? A.—Well, just referring to this place alone, it would be owing to the very 
rapid gcowth of this city. The city was remarkable for the rapidity with which it was 
built up, and two years ago it seemed to have a check, and it has remained just in that 
way, just a slow progress. 

Q.—Do you think it is about equal to its requirements at the present time ? A.— 
Yes; { think so. y 

Q.—What is the outlook for the future? Do you think matters will remain stag- 
nant or will they improve? A.—I think they are on the eve of improving; I think 
things have turned, and my own private opinion is that the city will have substantial 
growth. ‘ 
| Q.—What wages do you generally pay to your carpenters? A.—For carpenters 
I always pay by the hour—174, 18 and 20 cents. 

Q.—ls there any labor organization here among the men? A.—Well, there is, or 
there has been. 

Q.—Has there been any trouble between them and the employers? A.—Nothing 
here, [ believe. 

Q.—As an employe, in case of trouble, or anything of that kind, what way do 
you think would be the best way to settle it or avoid it? A.—Well, an amicable 
settlement between the parties interested is, I think, the best. 
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Q.—You mean arbitration? A.—No;Idon’t mean that. | 
Q.—What way then? A.—Between the employer and the men. 
» Q.—Without calling outside aid at all? A—Yes; I don’t think you can practi- 
cally work outside aid in an adjustment; the cases will be so different, and if adjusted 
in that way, so unsatisfactory, that I have come to the conclusion that it is not 
_ practicable. 
a Q—Have you stone-masons apart from bricklayers, or do they work all together ? 
_A.—They are separate trades. 
te Q.—What would be the wages of stone-masons and what has been the range for 
the last five years? A.—Well, I could only approximate, because I haven’t had much 
todo with that labor. I think $2.50 a day is about the ruling price for bricklayezs, 
and stone-masons are 50 or 25 cents per day higher. That is my recollection of the 
| wages. | 
Q.—Do bricklayers or masons work at plaster work, or are they separate trades ? 
A.—Plasteving is a separate trade. While a bricklayer by trade may take a contract 
for the masonwork, including the stonework and the brickwork, and also the 
plastering, yet he has separate gangs of men; each trade runs on its own basis. 
-Q.— What is the rate of wages for plasterers as a separate trade? A.—I think 
about $2.50. 
» Q.—Do any of these trades undertake slating ? A.—No. 
H Q.—That is a different trade again? A.—Yes. 
a Q.—Do men in putting on slates work by the day or by the hundred? A.—Any 
that I have had any knowledge of have always been by the day, and I think that s 
- generally done. 
' Q.—What was the usual price paid? A.—The contract price was about $8 
to $8.50 a square; that is what we pay. In making an estimate of a building I would 
" estimate $8.25 to $8.50 a square, expecting to let it at $8 to $8.25. A square is 100 
" superticial feet or 10 feet square. } 
ne Q.—Do you use any machinery in your carpenter work? A.—Yes ; I have a full 
line of machinery. 
| Q—AIl that is necessary for carrying on your trade? A.—Yes. 
q Q.—Do you manufacture or ship any to outside places? A.—Yes; I distributed 
quite a large trade within the last two or three years. 
~  Q.—Do you go outside of your own immediate circuit? A.—A few years ago I 
‘sent quite a number of houses to Winnipeg and up in that section, and as far as 
‘supplying manufactured material, I go as far as Burford, where I furnished five this 
year; also a church in Petrolia and a couple of houses up the line. 
—  Q.—Was your venture in Winnipeg fortunate; was it one you would like to 
continue? A.—No; I just got through in time to make it lucky for me. 
a Q.—Then your venture was successful? A.—Yes;.it was successful as far as 
)) it went. 
a Q.—With regard to lumber, what is the price of merchantable pine? A.—The 
‘retail price is $15 for all common. Then, coming down to common boards, it 
is $10 ov $12, and bill stuff, for the construction of buildings, is $15 at retail. 
a Q.Do you have far to go for that lumber now? A.—We ship it all from 
the Georgian Bay section. 
Q.—Have you no heavy timber in this vicinity? A.—None but hardwood. 
4 Q.—What do you use hardwood for? A.—In my business we don’t use any 
hardwood, except occasionally for house finishings and that sort of thing. 
~  Q.—Do you use much hardwood for finishing? A.—No; a small proportion 
| of it; it is limited to a very few houses. 
Q.—Have the houses you have had to do with been finished in good style— 
a high finish? A.—Yes; very good; they would compare with an yplace I know of. 
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By Mr. HEeaKeEs :— 
Q.—Do you favor arbitration, if the arbitrators could be chosen from the © 


parties to a dispute? A.—Yes; I would favor arbitration in preference to turmoil, 
or strikes, and loss to all parties concerned, 7: 

Q.—That is if parties who understood the business could be selected. A.—Yes; I 
“only said before, that my view was that it was not very practicable to do that, 
I never had any difficulty with men that I could not adjust myself. § 

Q.—Unfortunately, difficulties may arise, which may be prevented if we had 
some system? A.—Weil, insome cases there are, I suppose. ; 


By Mr. Wats :— 4 
| 


Q.—I forgot to ask you about apprentices. What is your idea about a system of, 
apprenticeship ? A.—Well, for sixteen years I have had apprentices during all that} 
time, and my idea of apprentices has always been what I have done myself. I 
never have an apprentice bound. I take a boy, and say that I will give him 7 
month’s trial; I will give him an apprentice’s wages, and as he improves I will] 
increase his wages, if I keep him for a certain time. That is the usual bargai : 
I make. I have had apprentices who became journeymen in three years, and 
sometimes a little less, but they are smart, active fellows. I have found that 
System satisfactory. Tn cases where I have made a bargain, and arranged for a! 
definite time, I did not think that the boys were so satisfied as those who were! 
engaged in the way I have referred to. ‘ 

Q,—How long did you keep those boys under apprentice’s wages, even when! 
you raised them year by year? A.—Generally about six months, and then gavel 
them a raise, and perhaps in nine months another raise, and ‘they get up to, 
perhaps, an average of about $1 a day, after the first year. But ‘those are 
specially good boys. | 

Q.—Did any of these apprentices remain, with jou for any length of time 
after becoming competent journeymen? A.—Yes; 1 have one young man who 
has gone to Petrolia for a short time. He started as an apprentice, and he has; 
been” working eight years; I think he is one of the best workmen in Canada; 
he is a carpenter. I have a brother of his in the same way; I think the second 
year he worked he got $1.25 a day, and while he is not equal to the other as a 
workman, he is the “best manager of men, and the best to run a job that I 
know of. ! 


By Mr. Heaxkzs :— | 
Q.—Can you teach a carpenter his trade in two years? A.—I don’tsay that, bull 
I say the way [ have handled apprentices I have tried to push them along, and if it 
‘was in them they had an opportunity of developing it—that is, I have never tried to 
keep them on one thing, but have tried to make them general hands. "i 
By Mr. McLean :— : , 
Q.—You say you have those boys a month on trial; do they generally get ot 

for that month? A.—Always. 


By Mr. WAtsu :— | ; 


cs: 


Q.—Would it be an advantage to boys learning the trade if, under the, presen 
system of education, or by carrying it a little further, some technical education ee 
given them, so as to give them an idea of mensur ation, the drawing of lines and thing 
of that description ? A.—A very great advantage. : 

Q.—Would it be a great advantage to boys if they had a knowledge of freehand 
drawing, so that by giving them a Y pencil they would be able to Wigeads a plan, fo « 
instance? A.—Yes. Training of that kind, when a boy comes to be a mechanic and 
and requires to use it, would “be very valuable. ; 

Q.—From your experience in the trade you must know that such a thing is a 
great want among carpenters? A.—Very great, especially mensuration and the 
othe: things you have spoken of. . 

Q.—Have you freehand drawing in your high school here? A.—Well, T a 
not familiar with that. | 
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By Mr. ArMstTRoNG :— 


| 


i Q.—But you think it would be an advantage? A.—Yes; I do. 


‘ 

\ Q.—When boys of your trade of fifteen or sixteen years are treated civilly 
by employers do you find them civil, obedient and willing to learn? A.—Yes, 
always. Of course there is a great deal in studying the disposition of the boy. 
Last spring I took in a boy at $3.50 a week and I said, if I think you will suit 
and will make anything of yourself, and will be a benefit to me, I will keep you on and 
raise your wages. He was not there very long until I raised him 50 cents a week. 
In my judgment, ifa boy sees you appreciate him it encourages him to do better work 
and to do it more willingly and cheerfully. Pehaps about the end of six months I would 
raise his wages to $5 a week. That boy is still there, and I am very well satisfied and 
I think he is. 

be By Mr. McLean :— 

-  Q.—How many hours a day do your men work? A.—Ten hours during most 
of the summer. For the last six weeks we have been working eight hours, with. 
a view of keeping the same number of hands on. 

- Q—You pay them 17 cents an hour the year round? A.—Yes; the wages. 
are the same per hour. 

ay By Mr. ArmMstRoNG :— 

B Q.—Are the men paid weekly? A.—On Friday, every two weeks. 

_ Q—Do they prefer that day to any other? A.—Well, I could not say, I 
oC they do. When I adopted it I thought it was to their advantage to have 
their pay on Friday, and it is just as convenient for me. I have always paid 
that way; I pay in full in cash. 

' Q.—Have you found that the most favorable day? A.—I think it is an 
advantage of 10 per cent. to the men’s families to have the money to use on 
Saturday’s market, and suiting my own convenience, Friday is Just as easy as it. 
would be Saturday, or better. Saturday is a short bank day, and there is generally 
4 little more business doing. 

» | By Mr. McLean:— 

_  Q—What age should a boy be before beginning to learn his trade? A.— 
Fourteen or fifteen years; I don’t like to take them younger than that. 

a By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—Have many manufacturing industries been bonussed in St. Thomas? A.— 
Well, no; only one or two. 

—- Q.—Has the effect been good to the city? A—There have been two bonuses, 
‘and I think the results ought to be satisfactory, although J do not understand why 
our city should ‘require to give bonuses to a manufacturing concern. The only 
reason I can give is that it is becoming fashionable the past few years. 

Q.—One city bidding against another? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. ArMsrRone :— 


| Q.—And it is expensive to the tax-payer? A.—Yes. Above all places that I 
now of for manufactures, I never could see why St. Thomas should give a bonus. 

By Mr, FREED :— 
Q.—You think the natural attractions are sufficient ? A.—I think so. 
Q—Has there been any complaint among tax-payers against bonusing these 
‘industries? A—yYes; there has. It has always been a pretty close call to carry them, 
nd in fact one bonus was voted down the second time this year, It was tried and 
ost, and then tried the second time and lost. 

By Mr. GrBson :-— 
 Q-—Did bonusing these two give them undue advantages over others? A.— 
‘Well, in one case there were other factories in the same line, but in the second case it 
would not interfere with anything here. ; 
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Q.—The complaint, then, would be that it was giving one industry an unfair id 
advantage over others? A.—Yes. | 


By Mr. McLEan :-— 


Q.—Was it a sash and door mill? A.—No, it was a flour mill. I think, on the 
other hand, it benefited the place by making it a grain market. i 
By Mr. Gisson:— | | 

Q.—A benefit to the place, but an injustice to those who were in the business ? 
A.—Yes. 

By Mr, CuarK :— 

Q.—What kind of timber do you use for scantling in frame stuff? A—AII | 
pine, with occasionally a small amount of hemlock and chestnut. 

Q.—Is there no spruce? A.—No. | 

Q.—Would you use it, if you had it? A—I haven’t much knowledge of it. | 

Q.—You know that it is a stronger wood than pine? A.—TI didn’t know it. 

Q.—How far is this place from Georgian Bay, and what is the rate of freight 
per thousand? A.—Three dollars and sixty cents per thousand, or 15 cents a 
hundred. 

Q.—Have you ever made inquiries whether you could land spruce from New 
Brunswick at a lower rate than that? A.—No; but we have lumber here which 
we bring from Ottawa. 

Q.—Is there spruce in the Georgian Bay region? A.—I don’t know as to that. 

Q.—It was pine lumber you got from Ottawa? A —Yes ; and it was not a 
good quality either. 

Q.—This $15 stuff you speak of is all merchantable? A.—Yes; all sound, 
first-class bill stuff, with barn boards and stock boards. 

Q.—Would the objection to spruce be that it is harder to work than pine? 
A.—I cannot say; I hardly know what spruce is. 


By Mr. WatsuH :— 


Q.—It is white pine, but harder in its nature—a looser wood? A.—In the 
Georgian Bay section there is a spruce manufactured into flooring; I have handled 
a carload or two some two or three years ago. 


By Mr, CuarK :— 
Q.—Don’t you find it far more lasting than pine? A.—Well, it is harder, 
but it does not take as well here for flooring. 
Q.—Do you use any of the hard Southern pine for flooring? .A.—No. a 
Q@.—You use the soft pine altogether? A—Yes. The spruce we handle 
only came a little cheaper than pine; it was $10.50 on -board the cars, which 
would make about $1 difference in the cost at the mill. | 
By Mr. Watsx :— : 


Q.—You handled it in the rough state at $10.50? A.—Yes. 
Q.—And prepared it yourself afterwards? A.—Yes. 
By Mr. ArmstTRonG :— 


Q.—In bonusing industries, are the parties who receive the bonus compelled 
by law to employ a certain number of men, under the penalty of forfeiting the 
bonus? A.—Yes; that is the case here under the conditions under which the 
bonus was given; it is a matter of contract. 

Q.—Are there any who have violated that law here? A.—There are only 
two industries working under that contract, and there was a rumor that there 
was one factory which didn’t comply with the conditions of the contract, but | 
after investigation I believe they were exonerated from that insinuation. 


I 
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| * *- * St. Thomas, called. 
iy By Mr. FREED :— 
Q.—What is your profession? A.—A locomotive engineer. 
Q.—On what road? A.—On the Grand Trunk Railway. 
Q.—Will you tell us any disabilities that engineers labor under that occur to you ? 
‘A.—On the Grand Trunk railway | am not aware that we are laboring under any disa- 
bilities at the present time, except it may be one, and that one is that if 1 am discharged 
} from this road and go to seek employment on another road, by the laws of the or eani- 
zation known as the: superintendent society, they require a certiticate of ability and good 
conduct from the last road employing, and it is optional with my present superinten- 
dent whether he gives me that cer tifieate or not, 
Q.—How long hours do locomotive engineers generally work? A—Our day is 
supposed to be eight hours, or a hundred miles, on an average of fifteen miles an hour. 
Q.—You are fr equently called upon to labor longer?’ A.— Yes; weare frequently 
‘called upon to do twenty-four hours. 
Q.—When aman has been on twenty-four or twenty hours can he exercise that 
vigilance which is necessary for the safety of himself and the locomotive and train? A, 
—No; he cannot. 
: Q. —Is there any way of avoiding these long hours? A.—With us on the Grand 
runk, after being on duty twelve hours we can demand eight hours’ rest. All you 
c equire todoisto write: “I require eight hours rest,” and you get it. 
.—Do you suffer any inconvenience under that arrangement? A.—No; weare 
llowed the eight hours but the minute the time is up you are called on. 
By Mr, Heakes :— 

-Q.—With regard to these certificates for engineers, can you suggest any mode of 
“obtaining them ? A.—None; unless it was made obligator y by law that they should be 
furnished with them—made obligatory as to engineers and all classes of trainmen who 
labor under the same difficulty. My remedy would be to make it obligatory on all the 
‘railway corporations to furnish such men with certificates of ability, services and 
onduct. 
Q.—Would you require engineers to pass an examination? A.—Yes. 
Q.—And if he passed you would require that the Government could compel a certi- 
“ficate to be issued ? A.—No; 1 would compel the corporation that he was last employed 
with when dispensing with his services to give him a certificate of his services, a record 
of his good conduct and his physical and mental abilities for the position he has held. 
S © 6. Have you ever known of a case where an engineer could not obtain that certifi- 
wate? A.—Yes; in this city. 
Q.— When charges are brought against railway employés; who enquires into 
“these char ges or to whom are they referred? AI can only speak of the Giand 
‘Trunk in that connection. An engineer being reported for any damage or accident— 
crime you may call it—he has, together with his immediate officer over hi m, to makea 
| report to the superintendent of that department, who, with the super intendents of 
the other two or three departments form a council before which he is tried. 

Q.—Avre these superintendents always practical railway men? A.—Nearly always; 
there ave some exceptions. 
Q.—Are men discharged through the ignorance of superintendents regarding a 
railwayman’s duties? A.—There may have been such cases, but there are very few 
now. Men in my capacity don’t allow them to discharge us now through their igno- 
“tance. The organization to which | belong has sufficient control and influence to 
demand a fair, impartial hearing, and to reinstate a man if he has not been justly dealt 
with. 


id 


— Q—Ifyou had notsuch an organization do you think you would succeed as well? 
BQO, no. 

Q.—Can you give us any information with regard to the insurance scheme 
of your railway? A.—Yes; the Grand Trunk insurance scheme is one which is 


| excelled by none in the Raion. 
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Q.—What proportion of the amount received at death are you assessed for? . 


A.—I pay 25 cents a death; I am not very heavily insured, 
Q.—What class are you in? A.—Class D. 


Q.—What amount do they pay in that class? A.—Seven hundred and _ fifty 


dollars. 


Q@—In the event of a death in class D are all the members of the R 
organization assessed for that in all the other classes? A.—Yes; to the amount of — 


their classes. 


Q.—Does the assessment cover the amount required ? A.—Invariably so, with — 


a surplus. 


Q.—Have you ever known of a case where it didn’t? A.—Only in the © 


higher classes, when there is not a sufficient number in the two highest grades; I 
think they have never reached the $2,000. 


Q.—In the case of a death in the higher class. are the men assessed to the | 
full amount? A.—They are merely assessed for the amount of the class in which ~ 


they are insured. 

Q.—The full amount of that class? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And they don’t receive the amount for which they are assessed in the 
higher classes? A.—They receive all that was really coming. . 


Q.—They don’t receive the amount they are assessed ? A.—They don’t receive © 


the amount of $2,v00. 
@.—Do you consider it a fair scheme, which assesses a man on the basis of a 


$2,000 assessment, and then will not pay the amount? A.—In the manner in © 


which they are assessed I consider it fair, because they only pay for what they 
receive. 


Q.—Don’t they pay 50 cents per death in the highest class? A.—Yes; I 


think they do. All in class A pay 50 cents if a death occurs in that class, and 


it runs down as low as 5 cents in class F. 
Q.—How many members are there in this insurance plan? A.—I could not 
say at present—something over 10,000. 


Q.—We were told this afternoon 11,000; is that near the figure? A.—Very { 


near; it may be a little over. 

@.—In case of death in class F they assess for $550 on 11,000 members ; 
what becomes of that assessment? A.—The surplus goes to the next assessment. 

Q.—Do you receive credit on the next? A.—Yes. 

Q.—You pay less for the next? A.—Yes; if there is a surplus sufficient to 
pay the next there is no assessment issued. 


Q.—Is it compulsory with the engineers on the road to join this benefit society? - 


A.—I believe it is now; I think it is made a condition of service, but all who 
were employés at the time this was organized were not compelled to join. It was 
voluntary with them, but with those joining the road since it is made a condition 
of their service, provided they can pass the doctor’s examination. 

By Mr. Armstrone :— ! 


Q.—Don’ you feel a little more independent in your position than the other 
hands on the road on account of the powerful organization to which you belong— 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers? A.—Well, I don’t know; there are 
other organizations probably that feel as independent as we do; I don’t know 
whether they do, not having been in the position, but judging from the results of 
the many investigations, I think they don’t wield that influence which we do. 

By Mr. HeaKes :— 

Q.—Have you ever known a case of a man in the employ of the Grand 

Trunk Railway being unable to obtain a certificate from the superintendent on 


account of personal dislike? A.—As I said before, it is voluntary with them — 
whether they would give one or not, but it would be hard for me to say why a — 
superintendent might refuse one—whether it was personal dislike or from other — 


Causes. 
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Q.—If the superintendent had a personal dislike to a man would it be difficult 
to get one? A,—Yes. 

i. Q.—Does the Government require the Grand Trunk Railway to deposit a 
_ certain guarantee sum for this insurance? A.—I don’t know as to that. 

i Q.—Have you any means for recovering from the railway, outside of this 
“insurance company, in case of accident? A—No. 

in Q.—Are you compelled to sign a paper saying that you haven’t any claim 
"against the company? A.—Only as far as signing the rule book, that is one of 
the conditions. It is one of the conditions of service; you cannot occupy the 
"position of an engineer, conductor, brakeman or baggageman, without passing the 
| rule-book and time-card in which this is contained, 

| Are the road-beds of Canadian railways in so complete a state as to 
render them absolutely safe for trains? A.—That would be a hard question to 
answer. Generally speaking they are, but there may be exceptional spots which 


are not. 
| Q.—Do you know of any accidents, within the last two or three years, result- 
ing from the road-bed not being in first-class condition ? A.—No; I don’t know 
as I do. 
_ Q—Are engineers compelled to pass an examination for color blindness ? 
A.—Not on our road—well, they pass an examination for locomotive engineers 
promoted from firemen, in which you are tested on colors then, but not after- 
_ wards; there is a color test that you go through in the superintendent's office. 
— Q.—Is it a rigid test? A.—Not very. 
By the CHArrRMAN :— 


7 Q.—Is it sufficiently rigid for the protection of the people? A.—Yes; I think 
80. It doesn’t go into a thousand shades, but it gives you a sufficient number to 
ascertain that you have the knowledge required. I refer to that because in the 
State of Alabama there is a color test in which they have about a hundred different 
shades—so many that a milliner would hardly be able to tell them. That would 
not be a fair test. 7 


\ 


By Mr. HeaKes :— 


Q.—Do you think that the signing of this book of rules deprives you of any 
rights under the law of the land as against the company for damages? A.—I think 
it does, because it makes it so difficult to recover that you might as well be without it. 
Q.—Has your society ever taken any step to have that law withdrawn? A.—No. 
These rule books have passed through the Privy Council and have been sanctioned ; 
it is the law then, and it would require the Privy Council to abrogate them before we 
could do anything with them. 

___. Q.—Are you aware that Mr. Bell, the solicitor of the Grand Trunk, holds a 
different opinion? A.—My superintendent has told me differently, but I am not 
aware for myself. I raised some objections some years ago, when I was sent for at 
Hamilton to sign that paper when the Grand Trunk fused with the Great Western, 
and Mr. Domville, my superintendent, said it was only a matter of form; he said, “ You 
heed not get your back up ; Mr. Bell says this doesn’t deprive you of any rights under 
| the law.” 

 +Q—When a train is on the road, who is responsible for that train? A.—The 
engineer and conductor, 

_-Q.—Who is responsible in chief, or is it a joint responsibility ? A.—It is a joint 
-Yesponsibility in certain things; still the engineer is under the direction of the 
conductor, but both are equally responsible if anything happens. 

Q.—When the engineer wishes to communicate with the conductor what 
signals does he use? A.—He opens the whistle two or three times in a particular 
y; we use a succession or series of sounds on the whistle. Or he might go 
ack to him if he was at a station or siding; otherwise, he would sound the whistle 
Several times and then signal them forward. 
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By Mr. FREED :— 

Q.—Is the inspection of locomotive boilers pretty rigid? A.—As to that I) 
could not say. They are washed out and examined here periodically, but the 
examination at these outside stations is not so rigid as it is at a head station like ~ 
Hamilton. + 
Q.—Are explosions of locomotive boilers frequent in Canada ? A.—Notin this = 
western part. I never knew of one real explosion on the Great Western division — 
of the Grand Trunk, and I have been on it nineteen years. # 
Q.—Do you approve of engineers running over more than one division ? A.—No, 7 
Q.—Is it customary to cause them to do so? A.—It is on the Great Western | 
division of the Grand ‘Trunk. : 


By Mr. Heakss :— 


Do accidents occur from engineers being sent out on roads they are not © 
acquainted with? A.—Tull they are acquainted with them they are usually furnished — 
with a pilot, but there is not that degree of safety that there would be if they © 
were confined to one division. a 

Q.—Have you known of an accident occurring from that cause? A.—None © 
that I could positively attribute to that cause, although that might be a factor in an id 
accident. g 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 


Q.—Have you known of an engineer going out on a road for the first time 
without a pilot? A.—No; not with a train; they may have gone with an engine, — 
though I am not sure that I remember that. 4 

Q—Do you remember the Humber disaster? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Was not the engineer on the train comparatively a new man on that division ? — 
A.—tThe engineer on the one which struck ? a 

Q.—Yes? A—I don’t know; but I think he had been on a sufficient length of a 
time to understand it. ny 

Q.—It was given in evidence that he had never received a pilot, and he was on ~ 
his second trip? A.—It might be so, but I am not positive. 


By Mr. HEaxes :— 
Q.—Are round crown sheets on locomotive engines more dangerous than flat ones ie 
A.—They are in one sense and not in another. The round ones are not liable to cor- 
rode; they will not hold the deposit on them as much as on the flat ones ; the water — 
has a greater motion all through—it keeps up a continual motion. Where there is 7 
any degree of danger in them it is by reason of their less water space—that is all. — 
Otherwise they are strong, and I believe more safe as far as mud goes. There is” 
danger in the flat one of the mud depositing where the fire strikes it, preventing the 
water from getting to the plate, and the plate becomes crystallized as a matter of @ 
course. 
By Mr. CLARK :— P 
Q.—By whom is the inspection of boilers made? Is it made by men in the ser-_ 
vice of the company or the regular insurance inspector? A.—By men in the service | 
of the company. ‘There is a practical boiler-maker at every locomotive station for 
the purpose of repairing and examining. | 
By Mr. Heakss :— 
Q.—Are engines ever sent out with the tubes leaking? A.—They may occasion- 
ally, but that is optional with the engineer himself. 1 need not go out with an engine 
if | have reported work to be done on her, and if I do, I go on my own responsibility, 
By Mr. McLran :— } 


Q.—Would the mechanical superintendent allow you to take out a defective 
engine? A.—Not if he knew it. 3 
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By Mr. Freep :— sn 
Q.—Is an engineer confined pretty much to one engine, or does he change ? 
_ A.—Well, since the Grand Trunk got us we have been changing round. There is 
_ one man to one engine, but he has generally to lie off and let another take his engine, 
so there is not an engine for each man. On the Great Western each man had his 


engine but on the Grand Trunk there is a limited supply of locomotives to do the 
same mileage. 


By Mr. Huaxns :— 


Q.—Is there anything you could suggest which would improve the condition of 
railway engineers—anything in the matter of signals, for instance? A—Yes; I think 
the present system of station signals is defective. My idea is that no white light 
should be exhibited on the main line but the white light of the head-lamp, the hand- 
lamp of course. 

Q.—Are accidents frequently caused by confusing signals in that way? 
_ A.—Well, there was one not long ago on the Canada Southern, which in my judgment 
_ was directly attributable to white lights. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


iy Q.—How was that? A.—It was down between Brownsville and Springfield. 
_ According to the evidence of both engineers that was the cause of it. There is a 
system of using corrugated lights both for semaphores and switches; they are white, 
and at a distance they look almost head-lamps. 

By Mr Hraxkes :— : 

Q.— What kind of light would you prefer for semaphores, switch lights and 
order boards? A.—For switches I would prefer green, for semaphores red, and 
for order boards white and red. Still the order board might be white, but that 
was the system I was accustomed to on the old Great Western, and it will be 
borne out by all here that we had the best system of station signals in Canada, 


eT By the CHarRMAN :— 


Q.—That was altered when you went on the Grand Trunk? A—Yes; when 
we assimilated with the Grand Trunk. 
By Mr. Heaxes :— 
Q.—Is there any voluntary statement you would like to make? A.—dAs I 
said before, a system of black-listing has been pursued, and still affects not only 
locomotive engineers but all other classes of employés. All superintendents 
_ demand that we bring with us a certificate of our qualities for the position we 
_ seek to assume. It is not like the position of a carpenter, a tailor or a blacksmith ; 
_ weare placed in charge of a number of lives, and it is necessary that superintendents 
_ should know that we have those qualities which will enable us to conduct a train 
_ to its terminus; without that certificate we are powerless; they will not hire US, 
_ and we are placed in an unenviable position, tor we cannot compel the superin- 
_ tendent to give us one. He may, through personal spite or other reason, withhold 
_ that certificate from us. That state of things applies to engineers, and I believe 
to conductors and brakemen as well. To-day there is walking onthe streets of 
_ St. Thomas a man who had a position, and has another position offered to him, but 
_ the local superintendent of the Michigan Central refuses to give him a recom- 
- mendation. 
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By Mr. CiarKk :— ‘ 
Q.—Have you had any trouble with strikes? A.—Well, we had on the 
Grand Trunk some years ago, before we amalgamated with the Western, and, of 
course, as members of this organization we were in sympathy with them, and 
supported them. 
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Joun Nosuz, St. Thomas, called and sworn. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—What is your line of business? A.—An engineer and blacksmith, 
Q.—In what shops? A.—In the Michigan Central at present. 
Q.—Here at St. Thomas? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. Heaxss :— 

Q.—Have you any special information to volunteer respecting the condition of the 
men in those shops? A.—I don’t think of anything just now respecting the shops, 
but I would prefer giving information in another direction. 

Q.—Please give us that? A.—I would like to see abolished the system of 
granting bonuses to manufacturers, and exemption from taxation in a great measure, 
with the exception, probably, of church property—that is the property the churches 
stand on—and school property. We are all pretty much equally interested in 
those, and no party would be placed in a much more advantageous position than 
the other by abolishing exemptions from taxation on these portions of property, 
With regard to the system of bonusing, it places the careful workingman, who 
saves a little money, and would like to go into business on his own account, at a 
great disadvantage. He has to compete, not only against the accumulated 
capital of other capitalists, but he has to compete against public money as well, 
and it places him in a bad position, He has to pay a portion of those taxes that 
the bonus has created by giving to others to compete against him. If I am 
manufacturing boots and shoes in St. Thomas, with my own capital, or the 
accumulated capital belonging to several of my fellow-workmen, and a large 
capitalist is granted a bonus of $10,000, or $15,000 or $20,000, he is placed in a 
very advantageous position over me. It is not to be supposed that 1 can com- 
pete with my own capital, or with a co-operative capital of $3,000 or $4,000, 
against some one who boasts a capital of $20,000 or $30,000, with the addition 
of a bonus of $10,000, $15,000 or $20,000. 

The CHAIRMAN.—In this inquiry we have to deal with facts, and we cannot 


enter into all those general questions, or there would be no end of them. You can “ 


tell us facts with regard to the injurious effect of particular bonuses being given, 
but you must not enter into all these matters, like an essay written on the subject. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—You believe that the system of bonuses is injurious to the workingman ? 
A.—Yes, sir; it seems next to impossible to establish co-operative manufactures 
as long as it is in vogue. 

Q.—Supposing a bonus were given to a co-operative establishment? A.—I 
never knew of such a thing. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—You don’t believe in exemption from taxation? A.—No. 

Q.—You think it should be be done away with? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you believe in the principle, in St. Thomas, of publishing the assessment 
roll, so that every person may see whether he is properly assessed or not? 
A.—Yes; Ido: 

Q.—Are there any kinds of property you would like to see exempt? A.—There 
are none I would like to see exempt, but I would not object to see property on 
which churches or public schools stand exempted. 

Q.—You would not like to see graveyards exempt? A.—Well, I would not 
object to that. 

The Commission then adjourned until 2 o’clock on Wednesday. 
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St. Tuomas, Wednesday, December 14th, 1887. 


Wiiu1aAm Rispon, Manager of the Erie Iron Works, St. Thomas, called and 
sworn. 


By Mr, Frrrp :— 


Q.—What are the principal products of your works? A.—Small implements, 
plows, cultivators, harrows, general castings and foundry work. 

Q.—Mostly agricultural implements? A.—Yes; and general jobbing. 

Q.—How long have you been in operation in St. Thomas? A.—Just four 
years in December or January. 

Q.—Is it an original industry, or was it moved from another place? A.—It 
is an original industry as far as St. Thomas is concerned, but it was run about 
two years in St. Thomas before we took hold of it. 

Q.—Is your trade increasing or decreasing, or is it stationary? A.—Well, it 
is increasing. 

Q.—Do you employ a large number of hands? A.—Not many; we employ 
from twelve to fifteen men the year round. 

Q.—What rates of wages do you pay to skilled workmen? A.—We pay $1.50 
to $1.75 as the regular rate of wages to skilled men. : 

Q.—You employ some unskilled men? A.—We do at certain seasons of the year. 

Q.—What do you pay them? A.—As a rule, $1 a day, or $6 a week. 

Q.—Do you employ any boys? A.—We have none at present, but we have 
had them; we have had one or two boys about half the time we have been here. 

Q.—Do they learn any branch of the business thoroughly? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And go out skilled workmen? A.—Well, I can’t say that we turned out 
many; we have been there only four years, and now we have none at all. 
| Q.—Do you know whether any of your men save money and buy property ? 
A.—Some of our men own their own homes here in town. Some of them, too, 
save money from the wages they get, as far as we can judge. I don’t know it for 
a fact that they do; I only judge from appearances. 

~ Q.—You know that some of them own the houses in which they live? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is their employment pretty constant the year round? A—Yes; the men 
we have there now we employ the year round—that is the number we have at present. 

Q.—Occasionally you have extra hands? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is your machinery well protected? A.—Fairly so. 

Q.—When the inspector of factories was round did he find any fault with the 
machinery? A.—None that I know of. 

Q.—Or with the sanitary condition of the shop? A.—He reported none to us, 

Q.—He was there and made a visit? A.—Really I don’t know; I do the 


| travelling myself, and he may have been there when I was away, but I don’t 
remember. He has not been there to my knowledge. 


Q.—I suppose that would be the best answer you can give, that he had not been 


there to your knowledge? A.—Not to my knowledge. 


Q.—Where do you get the wood you use in these implements? A.—We get 
the wood all in our immediate neighborhood, with the exception that when we 


a want first-class plow handles we import from Ohio. 


Q—Why? A.—Simply because they have a style of handle we require when 


_ farmers ask for a certain kind of plow. 


Q_—Because the wood is better or because they know better how to put it into 


4 shape? A.—I think the wood is better, as far as 1 can judge. We have been running 
_ four years, and we have only imported 500 pairs, so that is not a very large 
quantity. 


Q.—Are you able to say whether this wood lasts longer or gives better satis- 


faction than the Canadian wood ? A.—Well, I think it does, as far as I can judge. 


I wouldn’t like to say there is not just as good timber, but the oak timber we 


_ have had from there has given good satisfaction. 


# 
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Q.—Is it pure white oak? A—Yes; well, we call it swamp oak, but itis 


good and tough and has a good grain to it, so that the handles we get from 
there we don’t paint at all; we just varnish them. 

Q.—What iron do you use? A.—Principally Canadian iron for the last year. 

Q.—Londonderry iron? A.—No ; it is made at the Hamilton, Ont., rolling mills. 

Q.—But the pig iron? A.—We use Scotch pig iron. 

Q.—Unmixed Scotch? A.—Unmixed Scotch. 

Q.—Do you mix different brands? A.—Yes; Summerlee and Calder; our 
wrought iron we did import until last year from. England. , 

Q.—Do you use steel or chilled iron in plows ? A.—Steel for mould boards 
and beams. : 

Q.—Where do you get the steel? A—From England. We have had one or 
two consignments from New Glasgow, N. S., but principally English steel. 

Q.—Does Nova Scotian steel gives as good satisfaction as English? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is it dearer or cheaper? A.—Dearer. 

Q.—Would you use it altogether if you could get it at the same price? A.—I 
think so, as far as I can judge. . 

Q.—From which of the rolling mills at Hamilton do you get iron? A.—'The 
Ontario Rolling Mills; and we have had one car from the Hamilton Forging Company. 


Q.—This Hamiltoniron is good iron? A.—Yes; for our purposes it answers well. 

Q.—Have you had any labor troubles in your factory? A.—No. 

Q.—Any demands upon you for increased pay, shorter hours, or anything of that 
sort? A.—We have had some demands for increased pay. 

Q.—How were they settled? A.—We generally gave them what they asked for, 
or compromised with them as well as we could. 

Q.—You met your own men and discussed the matter with them? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Were the discussions carried on in afriendly manner? A.—Always. 

Q.—_Was it an even dicker between you?) A.—We generally split the ditference— 
that was the way. 

Q.—I mean that the men were just as free to make a good bargain as you were id 
A.—O, yes; we never had them come in a body; sometimes one would say that he 
wanted an increase of pay, and so far we have given it to them. 

Q.—Did you ever dismiss a man for being too energetic in pressing demands ? 
A.—No, sir. 

Q.—What hours do yout men work? A.—Ten hours a day, or sixty hours 
a week. 

Q.—Has there been any general demand in St. Thomas for shorter hours of 


labor? A.—There was rather a spurt, about two years ago, when the Knights of | 


Labor started. I heard a little talk of our shop; they wanted eight hours a day, 
and the answer I made was: “If you want it I am ready for you, but of course we 
will make the pay accordingly.” The matter died away, and | didn’t hear anything 
more about it. 

Q.—How did they look upon that answer? A.—They didn’t look upon it very 
favorably; but they thought they would rather work ten hours and get the full pay. 
I have a standing agreement with our men to work nine hours a day, but those that 


we pay $2 a day to are to have 20 cents an hour, but we haven’t done it this. 


winter, so far. 
Q.—They didn’t press that demand? A.—No; they preferred working ten hours 
as long as we didn’t object. 
By Mr. CLARK :— 
Q.—You don’t think ten hours are too long for a man to work in your business ? 


A.—No ; I think it would be time wasted if it was lost. Our blacksmith’s fires burn — 
better in the evening; they can see as well what they are doing with the aid of a — 


lamp, and if they are using furnaces there is that much heat lost entirely in the 
evening. They don’t object to it, and [ don't. 
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By Mr, ARMSTRONG :— 


hs Q.—Don’t you think when a man works ten long hours and goes home and gets 
| his supper and cleans himself—and he is generally supposed to be in bed at ten 
| o’clock in order to give his employer a good day’s work the next day—don't you 
| think that he has very little time to improve his mind and enjoy himself with his 
| family? A—Well, I do think that. Of course I have to work myself and I feel 
that I haven’t very much time to enjoy myself. If don’t leave the shop until six 
| o’clock, and I feel that it is rather cramping on a man’s time to work regularly 
from. seven till six—that he hasn’t much time for social improvement or enjoyment. 
Then again, on the other hand, there is so much trouble with men in the use of 
~ liquor, and one way and another, and so many of them use that time for gratifying 
| their own personal desires, that they don’t take the time with their families which 
_ they might. | 
A Q.—Is that your opinion regarding the working classes of St. Thomas? A.— 
- No, I am only taking exceptional cases; I don’t think it is the rule; I think it 
| is the exception. We have many railroad men in St. Thomas and there is a 
_ great deal of that kind of thing going on; they are away from home so much 
| when they could go home if they liked and have a good time. There is more or 
~ less of that done. 

By Mr. Heaxkes :— 
Q.—Have you a free library here? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Is it generally used by the working people? A.—It is. | 
| Q.—Do they. take considerable advantage of it ? A.—Well, I don’t know about 
| working people; I have attended, and I find a great many young people there, 
' children of working people, and I have talked with the manager of the library, 
- and he says books are being taken rapidly and that he has all his time occupied 
in distributing books. 
Q—Have you any idea what proportion of the books in the library are 
| taken by workingmen to their homes? A—No; I have not; I have no means of 
| knowing particularly, not having looked into the matter, but I think the free 
library is well patronized. ) 


By Mr. ArmsTRoNG :— 
Q.—Don’t you think it would be more patronized if the working classes had 
a few hours to themselves on Saturday afternoons ? A.—Yes; I think it would. 
Then again we must remember that these workingmen have a society of their 
own and they look out pretty well for that; there is a good deal of time taken 
up in these societies. Mind you, I am speaking now on general principles. My 
own men, as far as they are concerned, I am satisfied would rather work ten 
hours than be cut off, but still the eight-hour system would be good if the extra 
two hours were only used for mental improvement, or used as they should be. 
Q.—Do you consider that the working classes, during the past five years are 
more intelligent than they were the previous five years? A.—I certainly do. 
4 Q—Then it stands to reason that when the shortening of hours takes place 
_ workingmen do, as a general rule, improve their intellects? A.—Yes; toa great 
extent; that is my opinion. 


| J. B. Morrorp, St. Thomas, Division Superintendent of the .Michigan Central 
- Railway, called and sworn. 


By Mr. FREeEp :— 
| Q.—You are manager of the company? A.—No; Iam Division Superintendent 
of the Canada division of the Michigan Central, between river and river. 
| Q.—That is the old Canada Southern ? A.—-Yes; the Canada Southern division. 
Q.—You employ a great many men? A.—Yes; we have a considerable number. 
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Q.—And do a large traffic? A.—A very large. | 

Q—What do engineers on this line earn? A.—Our engineers run upon a 
mileage basis. We pay them 3 cents and 33 cents a mile—passenger men have 34 _ 
cents and freight men 3 cents, and if they make full months they make from $100 
to $140 a month. 

| Q.—How many make full months? A.—I think nearly all our passenger — 

men and, I should judge, very many of our freight men for the last several — 
months. That is a matter I could not very well answer correctly, because their | 
time and mileage is kept in the mechanical department, under Mr. Flynn, and I — 
only give an opinion from what I judge from the train sheets on which these a 
men run. 5 

Q.—You are familiar with the train sheets? A.—Yes; I consult them | 
frequently. Often we send for drivers and firemen to go out, and they claim that — 
they haven’t rest enough, and, of course, we do not exact it if it is rest they 
want. If we find them off eighteen or twenty-four hours and don’t take rest, we 
don’t generally take that as an excuse. 

Q.—Are not the trips sometimes lengthened out by storms, or delays, or 
accidents of various kinds? A.—In the winter time we have delays, but in four 
years we haven't had but two collisions causing delay to any extent. 

Q.—Are not freight trains especially delayed frequently at side stations; are they 
not side-tracked A.—Not usually so, The through time figured up within a month 
for a freight train, including coarse freight, as we call coal and common merchandise, 
such as salt, in comparison with a stock train, would be four and a-half to five or six 
hours on road freight, and taking the whole thing through the average would be nine 
hours and thirty minutes to a trip. 

Q.—The trip is from St. Thomas to Windsor? A.—From Windsor to St. Thomas, 
and from St. Thomas to Mount Rose or Victoria, Niagara River. The distance to 
Windsor is 109 2-10 miles; the distance to Mount Rose, is 111 and the distance I think 
to Victoria is 118 miles. The average time made with a man during several months 
was about nine hours and thirty minutes train time, from the time they reported at 
the station for duty and the time they got into the terminus. 

Q.—Aren’t they sometimes delayed very greatly beyond these hours? A.— 
Occasionally in foggy weather. Insuch weather we use the block system. We hold 
one train at a station until the other passes the preceding station, which makes a delay 
of perhaps an hour more on the division. Sometimes an engineer starts out with a 
coal run, dead freight of heavy tonnage ; the rails are in bad shape, like last night, 
and the engine may be twelve, or thirteen, or fourteen hours on the road, but for such 
services we pay our men. We pay our engineers for labor over, I think, ten hours or 
twelve. 

Q.—If delayed beyond ten or twelve hours they get paid extra? A—Yes; over 
twelve hours they get so much an hour; we have agreed with conductors and 
brakemen in the same way. 

Q.—Have you known a train to be twenty-four hours on the road? A—Yes; 
last winter when we had the blockades of snow and when trains were tied up on the 
eastern division. 

Q.—Could the men get sleep? A.—Yes; they were instructed to get rest, 
and arrangements were made to call them when needed. I would appoint one 
of the oldest of the crew, say at Waterford, and tell him to take charge and to 
see that the men got rest until we called for them. 


Q.—Is it not sometimes the fact that these trainmen are required to be on 
duty for eighteen, twenty or twenty-four hours without the possibility of getting — 
sleep? A.—No sir; I don’t think there is a case on record where one of our men 
has been on duty eighteen hours; there may be, possibly, but 1 don’t know when 
it was. You understand that St. Thomas is the home for about nine-tenths of 
our employés on the road; our men live here, and if they are ten hours going 
to Windsor, and they are called to return, they are ready to return as soon as_ 
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_ they have got their breakfasts, or their way-car fixed up, so as to get here and 
| get a rest. I have never asked a conductor or brakeman to go out without 

_ sufficient rest; and we have what we call a report of engineers’ rest—that is 
t engineers and firemen. 

Q.—Is each engineer confined to_his own engine for the time being? A.— 
No, sir; we run double crews, when business requires it, rather than have that 
amount of rolling stock or engine power in the round house idle. 

Q.—You are now speaking of your own road? A.—Yes; I know nothing of 
anybody elses; it is about all I can do to take care of myself, and do it safely. 
, Q.— What. sized freight trains do you run—say of loaded cars? A.—That 
is according to the engine; they are allotted according to the number of cars— 
nih to fifty-two cars. Our average train will be about thir ty-five cars. 

Q.—When you run a train of, say forty cars and upwards, what would be the 
crew? A—A ‘conductor and two brakemen, 
| Q.—In case anything is seen on the track, or anything happens which neces- 
gsitates the stopping of one of these trains, within what distance is it possible to 
| brake up? A —That depends altogether on the quality of the brakes on the 
q train; some are easier than others, and a coal train, for instance, would take 


Wa longer. 
Q.—You have no control over the brakes? A.—No; we are running every- 
»\ body’s car. 


¥ Q.—And, to a large extent, cars which are foreign to your road? A.—Yes; 
we run many on which the brakes are not quite as good as our own, but we pay as 
é much attention to our freight equipment, with regard to prakes, as we do to 
pepessenger equipment. 
Q.—If a bridge should be down, or any accident occur, or any obstacle in the 
way, requiring that signal should be given, and the engineer signals, ‘brakes on,’ 
_ within what distance could a train be: stopped to avoid collision or other accident? 
_ A.—If the signal is given according to our instructions, no train would ever get 
- into that broken bridge. We require every man who goes back with a danger 
, es to go back twenty-five telegraph poles, and if itis a curve, we compel him 
to, go back around until he can see ten telegraph poles, and there are no trains, 
_I think, at the speed we run, which could not be stopped within three-quarters of 
a mile, if the brakemen are in their places. 
Q.—What kind of running boards are on the freight cars which pass through here ? 
_A.—They are about the same as on other freight car equipment. 
Fy Q.—What width are they? A.—I think about 20 inches, but I could not 
answer that question exactly, because there are different kinds of cars and different 
kinds of running boards on foreign cars. 
Q.—Would it be difficult to place g guards on either side of the running boards, so 
_ that the men may protect themselves in running along them? A.—No, sir; ouards 
_ could be placed on cars very readily and not at a very great expense, but to do that 
_ we would have to unite with the American railroads and have them do it, because if 
not it would be more dangerous than now. The men would depend more on the guard 
_ and be less careful than they would if there were not any. 
. Q. —If one road were to introduce them would not other roads see it was a good 
thing and copy the example? A.—I cannot answer that question. If other railroads 
in Canada or the United States will adopt any system of safety to trainmen we will 
be the first to go in with them for it. 


Q. eWould not greater safety be reached by widening the running board? A. 
don’t know that it would, Per sonally, I know something about ea by experience, as 
I travelled the running board for six or seven years, and I dot know that I ever 
made a mis-step, and they were very much narrower then than they are lie vel 

Q.—Are accidents frequent from men falling from the top of cars? A.—Yes, sir 
“but not where the men are looking where they are going. There may be cases, of 
course, where trains pull apart at “the time that a brakeman is crossing and then he 
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will probably go down, Last winter there was one man who came to town and bought | 
a pair of new boots; he had been wearing shoes, and in going along he tumbled over — 
against the next car and fell down and was killed. [have seen brakemen who, instead — 
of following the running board as they. should, would jump from the end of one car — 
on to the other, and of course there is always danger in frosty or slippery weather; a R 
man’s feet are liable to go from under him and throw him off the car. But I claim — 
that where men take the responsibility on themselves the railway companies are not 


Q.—Isn’t there always a disposition on the part of officials to try to lay the blame 
for an accident on the men? A—No, sir; and I will tell you what I have done last 
winter right along. When we have had sleet storms and when I knew the decks of © 
freight cars were in bad condition and unsafe for the men to go over, [have telegraphed 
to the conductor and engineer to run their trains with special caution, as we did not 
want the men on deck on such nights. We have done that in several instances. 


Q.—Is that the custom with you? A.—Yes; more or less since I have been 
connected with the road. Ifit is a bad night I tell my dispatcher by telephone to tell 
the men on the road to be careful; the men will say that; they cannot say anything 
else. We do everything with the appliances we have for their safety. | 

Q—Are accidents frequent to men when coupling cars? A.—We have such ~ 
accidents. 

Q.—From what do they arise? A.—A portion of them from carelessness, 

Q.—And the other portion? A.—Well, it sometimes occurs that the dead-woods 
on the cars may be decayed, and if a man goes in to couple he may be injured if he is 
not careful. I don’t know that I can call a case of that kind to mind, but there are 
such cases. f 

Q.—Is it not possible to use a coupler by which the cars can be coupled without — 
making in necessary for the men to pass between? A.—Yes, sir; and | am happy to 
say that our people are adopting that kind of a coupler, and as soon as it is decided ~ 
by managers what coupling or draw-head will be used it will be universally adopted. 
We have several hundreds of the Ames coupler, which do not require the men to go 
between the cars. We have not decided whether to adopt the Ames or the Janey, 
but either the one or the other will, I think, be adopted universally by the various lines, 
and I would not be surprised if it was the Janey. ) 

Q.—If railway men who understand this question can make up their minds which 
would be the best and safest coupler, would you consider it to be a subject for 
legislation to make it compulsory on the roads to use such a coupler? A.—I think 
the roads will adopt it without legislation. Last week I directed my train master to- 
get the views of conductors and brakemen running freight trains on this division 
with regard to the Ames and the Janey—which they consider is the best and safest—- 
which is decidedly safe and which they would recommend, and their opinion will 
have much to do with the kind of coupler we shall adopt. 

Q.—Your railway experience extends over a number of years? A.—About— 
thirty-six years. 

Q—Are you sufficiently familiar with the views and feelings of railway men in- 
Canada and the Northern States to enable you to say whether the roads would study 
economy at the expense of human life, or would they spend large sums of money to — | 
prevent accidents and save life? A.—I don’t know much about the managers of ee 
Canadian railways; I haven’t much to do with them and don’t come in contact with # 
them, but I do with the managers of the United States railways. We have twice a — 
year in New York a time convention meeting, where these subjects are brought up, — 
end I know there is not a manager that is doing a business where they are earning fixed. 
charges to-day whois not ready and willing to adopt anything—not for economy’s 
sake but for life’s sake—anything which will be beneficial to life or will save life. . ; 

Q.—Save life and prevent accidents to employés of the road? A.—Yes; we are 
now studying the air brake question, and within a year probably we shall be fully 
equipped with air brakes to be used by engineers. | 
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—  Q—You mean the application of air brakes to freight trains? A.—Yes; we 
have agitated that right along and our people are taking it up. Westinghouse has a 
train which he has had in Chicago, Buffalo, Boston and other places. He has 
made several tests and he has proven that a train running thirty miles an hour can 
"be stopped in 560 feet with thirty cars. 
Q.—To how long a train can the air brake be applied? A.—To every car in a 
train, if itis 100. ) 
Q.—There will be sufficient power in a locomotive to control 100 brakes ? 
_ A.—If the air works you can control 100 as readily and as quickly as you can one. 
roe Q.—What is the cause of the indisposition on the part of companies and managers 
| to adopt that brake for freight trains? A.—It is universally talked of as something 
which will be done inside of a year. 
| Q.—Will the expense be great ? A.—About $25 a car, I think. 
Q.—Has the question of expense delayed action in this matter ? A.—No, sir; the 
only cause of delay is to get what we consider is the best and most efficient device 
for the purpose. 
ia Q.—The air brake was applied to passenger trains how long ago? A.—I think 
about fifteen years ago. 
ee Q.—Has there been any substantial reason why it has not been applied to freight 
| trains before now? A.—lI don’t know that there has. Yes; one reason was that 
' until the last three or four years 18 miles an hour used to be considered fast time 
| for freight trains, and it was not then considered necessary to put on air brakes as 
| long as there were careful brakemen. Then one trunk line started fast time trains ; 
| its competitors said they could do as well as it could, and another said, ‘‘ We will do 
' better than both,” and now they have got to 30 and sometimes 35 miles an hour, and 
“now it is necessary to get air brakes to protect their business and for safety. 
| ~— Q.—Is the increased speed of freight trains consistent with economy? A.—No; 
_ I don’t think the increased speed of freight trains is economy by any means. 
Q.—There is a certain speed which is the most economical, and to fall below or go 
beyond it is not economy? A.—I made a test with two trains last summer which 
“satisfied me. We have what we call the limited express, No. 5, which leaves here at 
-10:0’clock in the morning for New-York. It is seven cars all told, including the baggage 
_ car, coaches and sleepers. We have another, the Atlantic express, consisting of ten cars. 
_ The Atlantic express speed was figured at 27 miles an hour while the limited 
express, ‘No. 5, ran an average of 53 miles an hour, and on the distance to Windsor, 
110 8-10 with the seven cars running 53 miles an hour, we used five tons of coal and 
with the ten cars running 27 miles an hour we used 24 tons, showing a saving of over 
65 per cent. against fast time. 
Q.—Are there other items of expense besides the consumption of coal? 
A.—Yes; it is very expensivein the wear and tear of machinery and to equipment to 
run fast trains. _We would not like to do it if other roads didn’t do it. 
| | Q.—I was speaking more particularly of the increased speed of freight trains. 
_ A—Of course in order to do a large business you must have a certain rate of speed. 
_ Now with steel rails heavier locomotives and longer trains have been possible. 
| Q—Can this increased speed be attained without great waste of fuel and great 
wear and tear? A.—No; I don’t think so. 


7 By the CHAIRMAN :— | 

| Q—Do you think there is a great increase of fuel? A.—Of course there is in 
fast time; I should say there might be a saving of 50 per cent. as against fast time. 
| Q.—On freight? A.—Yes. 


| By Mr. Freep :— 
a Q—Why, then, do you increase the speed of freight trains ?. A.—We are obliged 
_ to; competition alone obliges us to do it. We wouldn't have a railway man in St. 
_ Thomas if we didn’t compete with the North Shore and other lines. 

Ca Q.—Are accidents on freight trains more frequent than on passenger trains ? 
L 
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A.—No; I don’t think so ; I think the statistics for the last year will show an increase 
of accidents on passenger trains as against freight trains. 

Q.—More lives of employés lost? A.—Yes ; and more passengers—more people 
lost. 

Q.—EFave you had any labor difficulties with your men? A.—No, sir. I am 
glad to say that I think our men and their managers are harmonious; I don’t think 
there is a grievance of any kind. I must refer to Mr. Jones here, who is pretty well 
posted, and perhaps knows my men more than I do and hears more what they say, as 
they would not say much to me. There has never been a case ofa grievance brought | 
up by brakemen, or engineers, or trainmen of any kind, which has not been satis- | 
factorily adjusted, 

Q.—Have you had demands for increase of pay ? A.—Only yesterday we settled | 
the matter with the trainmen and they are satisfied. a 

Q.—Settled. by simply discussing the matter among yourselves? A.—The 
conductors appointed two conductors, and the brakemen appointed two brakemen, — 
and they wrote me after investigation with the general superintendent at Detroit, | 
asking my presence, thinking perhaps I would help them out, which I did a little. | 
We had a meeting and we agreed on a certain basis of pay. They came back here, | 
called a meeting of the balance ofthe men, and they disagreed. They wanted other 
concessions and they called for another meeting. We granted it and the day before | 
yesterday we settled it satisfactorily to everybody. 

Q.—In discussing these labor questions or any question which may arise between 
the company and the men, do the men stand on the same footing that you stand on? 
Do you stand right up face to face like men in any other commercial transaction ? 
A.—Yes, sir. If I hear there is any trouble going on I send for a certain portion of 
them and hear what the trouble is, and before going out of my office it is generally 
fixed up. 

Oe uniee are as free as you are? A.—They are as free to come to my office as 
you are; I never turn the key against any man. | 


Thomas Jones here stepped forward and said: I would like to corroborate every- 
thing which Mr. Morford has said. He has always been ready to meet any committee _ 
we have sent and to give us a fair, impartial hearing. I do not work on his line, 
but we always found that to be the case and his own employés say the same thing. — 
I am glad to be able to say so. e 


The Wirness.—-Mr. Jones has been chairman of the committee perhaps half a | 
dozen different times with my men, and that is the reason I refer to him. 


Q.—-If any man makes himself conspicuous as a leader among the workingmen, | 
or if he is prominent in demanding concessions for them—shorter hours or increase | 
of pay, or anything of that kind, is he not sometimes discharged ? A.—No, sir. 

Q.—Is he not sometimes given a discharge for other reasons when this is the ‘ 
real reason? A.—No, sir; I have never to my knowledge since I have been in . 
Canada discharged or suspended a man except for a just cause—either for drinking — 
intoxicating liquors to excess or direct violation of the time-card rules. I don’t 1 
hold anything against a man in that way. Any man on our road has a right to his — 
Opinion; we don’t care what his religious principles or his politics are, or what — 
association he belongs to, as long as he conducts himself ina mannerly way, so as not 
to disgrace the officers of the company who employ him. d 

Q.—Pardon me if I press this matter a little closely. I hold that a workman in — 
selling his labor should have the same right and stand exactly on the same footing as 
the man who employs that labor? A.—I hold the same opinion; I would not vary © 
from you a bit. x 

Q.—In view of the whole situation, you tell us frankly and positively that the 5 
men in the employ of your company here stand on a perfect equality with their — 
employers in selling their labor, in making their arrangements or demanding rates of | 
wages? A.—Yes; as far as I know. p 
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 Q.—And in speaking out for what they consider they should have? A.—Yes, 
sir ; and they generally get what they ask for if it is within reason. as 
~~ Q—When men are killed or injured while in the discharge of duty, what 
indemnity do they get from the company? A.—Do you mean the family ? 
— Q—The family, if he is killed, and the man if he is injured? A.—lIlf the man is 
injured and belongs to what we call here the railroad hospital, of which he can be a 
member by paying 50 cents a month, he can, if he wishes, be taken into the hospital 
and furnished with medical attendance and his board until he is discharged by the 
physician. | 
— Q—Does his pay go on? A.—Np, sir. 
} QQ —wWhether the accident arises from his own carelessness or not? A.—No; 
circumstances sometimes alter cases. Say we had a collision and through that col- 
| lision an employé was injured—I think our company would protect him and pay him 
a portion if not all his pay. 
~  Q.—Do they do so? A.—We have had cases where we have done so. 
— Q—It is not general? A.—No, sir; because we haven’t hurt very many people. 
| We sometimes cut a finger off or have an injury of that kind which confines a man 
_ to the hospital or to his home for three or five weeks, and they never expect compen- 
sation. Of course, it is done in the discharge of duty, but I guess they don’t do so on 
“any railroad. If we kill a man we do what no other railroad does, [think. Ifa man 
is killed while on duty we furnish the funeral attendance, hearse and so many 
‘carriages and we pay for such services; we don’t ask the widow or children of that 
_ employé to pay that expense. 
' _Q.—Do you give any compensation to the widow?) A.—No, sir. 
Q.—You consider that railway men get such remuneration as to cover the liabi- 
| lity to accident and death? A.—I think that as a general thing railroad employés 
are paid better salaries than any other business that is done in this country where 
there is as much risk of danger as there is on railways. We pay them just what 
they have asked; they certainly ought to be satisfied, and if not it is not the fault of 
_ the railway company. 
-  Q.—They ask just the rates that are going? A.—No,; they ask more; we are 
‘paying much heavier wages for our train service than any other railroad in Canada 


is paying. 
4 By Mr. Heaxes :— 


 Q—Are the men in the employ of the Michigan Central required to sign any 
document before commencing service? A.—We require our men going on duty on 
freight trains to sign an agreement that the company will not be held responsible or 
liable in case of accident to their person while on duty, in regard to coupling cars. 
We tender to every man who is employed on a train to couple a safe, made on pur- 
pose to reach in and take hold of the coupling and raise it up and enter it into the 
next drawhead, so that the man himself will not have to go in between, and in that 
case to compel him to sign an agreement that he will not hold the company liable in 
case he is hurt in such-and-such duties. 
 Q—Is that agreement signed by the Michigan Central Railway Company or by 
some guarantee company? A.—It is signed by the employé himself 
_ Q—Is it furnished by the Michigan Central? A—Yes; and witnessed by the 
employing officer. 
~ Qi—Isn’t there a certificate required from some guarantee company? A.—Not: 
_ except when they handle the company’s money. , | 
- Q—Freight conductors and brakemen are not required to have it? A.—No, sir. 
Q—If a man is discharged for cause, could he obtain employment on a railroad 
without a certificate from a guarantee company? A.—If a man employed on the road 
_ is discharged for cause and that cause is violation of the rules, to which all men are 
_ sometimes liable, we will give him a letter stating the time he was first employed, 
what he was first engaged at, when he was promoted from his first employment to a, 
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better position and when he was discharged. I don’t go even so far as to say that G 
had discharged him for so-and-so. I sign it and tell the man that is the best I can 
give him, I say, “I give you more than you had when you came; you are discharged 
for cause , but you look for employment and say to the man you ‘apply to that you 
refer him to me.” We don’t ask our men to go away without a letter of some kind, 
except he is discharged for drunkenness, and in that case I give him nothing, except a 
letter saying that he was discharged for getting drunk. 

Q.—Will conductors on your road be allowed to take out trains without having a 
certificate from a guarantec company? A.—On freight trains we don’t ask it but on 
passenger trains we du. The conductors don’t pay for it and the other officers of the 
company furnish it for themselves, The company bind these men through the 
guarantee company. | 

Q.—A conductor without a certificate from a guarantee company could not 
obtain employment? A—He could not obtain employment on this railroad of ours 
if he had forty certificates, unless he had worked himself up from a brakeman. | 

Q.—Would you call that black- listing the conductor? A.—No; it is our system; — 
we make our own men. When we hire a brakeman we give him to understand that 
if he is all right and straight and conducts himself well, when his time comes he will | 
be made a conductor, first on a freight train, and so on along as vacancies occur, and | 
the same with the engineers and firemen. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—It is the same as not making a man captain of a vessel until he has been 
mate? A.—That is it exactly. We know we have better service by making our own 
conductors and engineers than by taking them from another road. 

Q.—You don’t take other railway men if they offer? A.—No; because we haven’ 

_ any use for them. 


By Mr. CuarKx :— 


Q.—Could you give us some idea of your system of signals—whether you have 
any suggestion to make which would i improve them or whether you think they could 
be improved? A.—We have adopted a system of signals which was universally 
adopted by the time convention of railroad managers—the most experienced and able 
men in the United States and Canada. It has been thoroughly ventilated and gone 
over meeting after meeting and year after year. The code of signals on our road is 
the code adopted by that convention, I don’t think the Grand Trunk have adopted it. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—You don’t think the Grand Trunk use them ? A.—I don’t think so. 
By Mr, Heaxes :— | 


Q.—Do you know, if a conductor is discharged from a passenger train for cause, 
whether he can get a certificate from a guarantee company ? A.—If he is discharged 
from our passenger trains for taking money: 

Q.—Or any cause? A.—He cannot get a certificate from the guarantee 
company, because our auditor’s business is to notify the company that he has 
misplaced the trust with the company. | 

Q.—He is practically black-listed ? A.—Not any more than a clerk would be 
in a bank, 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Or a man convicted of obtaining money under false pretences? A.—Yes. 
Supposing you are doing a large business and you have a book-keeper in your — 
employment in whom you | have confid nce, and some night he robs your safe and goes 
to another State, and after a while you find him and arrest him, would you turn around ~ 
and give him a certificate and say that he would be a man ‘who would serve youg ; 
well ? 
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: By Mr. Hraxkss :— 
Vy Q.—That is not a fair way or putting it; I didn’t ask you about a man being 
_ discharged for stealing money—I said for any cause ? A.—You must state the cause. 
My Q.—'There are many causes? A.—Yes; there are many causes that men are 
_ discharged for, but if a man was discharged for stealing or for intoxication he would 
~ not get another certificate. 
f Q.—Are those the only two reasons? A.—Yes, sir ; if a man came to my office 
and abused me to-morrow, and asked me for a letter, if he had served so many years 
- on the road, I would give him the letter. 
a Q.—Upon what evidence do you generally depend to prove charges against 
| conductors on passenger cars? A.—That is a question you will have to ask the 
_ manager. He takes up all those things and then directs me what action to take 
_ when the matter is investigated. Thank heaven, I don’t have to do that part of it. 
Q.—You don’t have to put the spotters on ? A.—I don’t have todo that part. 
Q.—Do you think it is possible for a man to be discharged wrongfully through 
| ill-will by these spotters ? A.—I believe there are many cases where they have got 
_ the wrong men, but I think when a man has shown to the company that he has been 
| libelled or that the man was mistaken he is reinstated. I have known many such 
i cases. 
iy Q.—They always get an opportunity of clearing themselves ? A.—Yes ; I 
 haven’t had occasion to discharge but one passenger conductor on my road for four 
_ years until last week. I discharged him for running on the time of another 
| passenger train thirty minutes on the New York Central track. 
Q.—That would not prevent him getting a certificate ? A.—I gave him a letter 
_ or reference stating how long employed, when he was dismissed, but I don’t think 
_ TI would even tell what he was dismissed for. They could refer to me if they wanted 
_ to and then I would have to tell them, probably, what I discharged him for. I don’t 
_ say that because a brakeman, conductor or engineer violates the time-card rules he 
_ should not get a job somewhere else ; and I do say that 1 am obliged to discharge » 
~ many of our men for cause, and that if I was transferred to-morrow to a trunk line 
and many of these men came to me for a position I would hire them, because I know 
the men ; I know them as well as if] had brought them up, as far as ability 1s con- 
cerned. I have given many letters to the effect that Mr. So-and-so left our service 
at such a time for cause; during his time of service he did his work faithfully and. 
well, and so on. I have gone further, and said that if I were in the position of 
employing railroad men I would not hesitate to employ him; and every man has got 
a place somewhere, I guess. That is more than a great many men do. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Are men generally suspended before their case comes up for investigation ? 
A.—Yes; they have to be. 
: Q.—Is there an unnecessary time elapses between the time of suspension and 
the time of trial? A—Our rules now are that we suspend the man at the time of 
the accident. Of course, it sometimes occurs that we have to take both crews if it is 
a head collision or a rear collision; we must have the evidence before us before we 
can decide, and in that case we suspend all hands that we think are implicated or 
that we want as witnesses. If we find that we have suspended an engineer, or a con- 
ductor, or a fireman, or a brakeman for investigation, or we want him as a witness, 
when we know he is not guilty we pay him for his lost time. If we find that we 
have taken a man off and at the end of the investigation circumstances are such that 
we consider that it is one of those things that is perhaps liable to happen, or we 
- decide that it might have been worse, we turn to the man’s record and see what it is, 
and if it is good I tell him to go to work, and I pay him for the time. If it is a case 
that demands decided action and the man is guilty, he is suspended for ten days or 
thirty days, or longer, as the case may be, and he is notified of the time of suspension, 
' aa ‘fhe doesn’t want to take that he has the privilege of taking a place somewhere 
else. : 
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By Mr. McLran :— 


Q.—Will the use of'air brakes do away with the services of any brakemen? A.— — 


No; we shall require the same number, because if they fail to work we have no help. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—The law requires you to keep so many brakemen? A.—On passenger trains 
it does, but it does not specify freight. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—How many loaded cars on a freight train do you think a brakeman should be 
able to handle in case of accident? A.—Four to six if he is on deck, but there are 
men that don’t go on deck often. The head brakeman we allow to ride on the engine, 
except passing through stations or at railway crossings, and so on, and the rear brake- 
man with the conductor on the caboose, and when it is on a descending grade they 
have to go to their places until it is passed. We do not ask our men to be on deck 
except in such cases. In my time we had to ride out in storms and everything else, 


By Mr. FreEp :— 


Q.—You have no side ladders now? A.—We have a few cars with them but 
they are not used to go up, except in switching. 


Byron J. Wank, called and sworn, 
By Mr. Freep :— 


—What is your business? A.—A farmer. 
.—You live in this neighborhood? A.—Yes; five miles west of here. 
How long have you lived there? A.—AIl my life. 
.—How much land do you farm? A—I have only seventy-five acres. 
.—Do you make a pretty good living off that?— A.—yYes. 
-—What crops do you raise principally ? A.—Wheat, oats, barley, corn and hay. 
—Any cattle? A.—Yes; cattle, sheep and horses. ; 
.—Do you produce more milk than you consume? A.—Yes; we make it into 
butter and cheese. : 
——Do you sell any milk to factories? A—We have not for the last ten years. 
—Did you formerly. A.—Yes. 
—What can you get for milk from the cheese factories? A.—I forget now 
what it was; I have sold for ten years to a cheese factory. 

Q.—Did you stop selling it because it was not profitable to raise milk for factories ? 
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A.—Well, it was profitable then in our factory ; I do not know whether it was because | 


of the factory, but I think it was as much as any other. 

Q.—Do you produce much fruit? A.—Not a great deal. 

Q.—This is a pretty good fruit country? A.—I think it is an average fruit 
country. 


Q.—What do you get for beef cattle? A.—It depends a good deal on the quality. — 


Q.—Say good fat steers, three or four years old? A.—Good fat cattle will average 
from $35 to $45. 

Q.—How much would that be a pound? A.—About 34 to 4 cents live weight, 
I should judge. : ; 

Q.—Do you consider that a fair price? A.—Well, cattle are very low at the 
present time. Ofcourse these have got to be first quality to bring these prices. 

Q.—If prices remained at 4 cents a pound live weight for good fat cattle would 
you feel encouraged to go on raising them? A.—Yes;I think so; that is in connection 
with other branches. 

Q.—Is it profitable to raise wheat at present prices ? A.—Well, we could barely 
make a living out of it; that is all. 
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7 Q.—Have you ever made a close calculation of the cost of cultivating an acre of 
_ wheat? A.—No; I have never put it in plain figures, 
: Q.—You would not be able to give us any figures without studying the question 
_ out pretty carefully ? A.—No ; not without figuring it up. 
he Q.—What does wheat average just now ? A.—Something over 80 cents, I think. 
_ There is a little advance in the price just now, 
Q.—Is this a pretty good wheat country ? A.—Yes ; very good, . 

ing Q.—What do you consider an average yield of winter wheat? A.—It would be 
_ about twenty bushels—sometimes more and sometimes less ; this year it was 
_ considerable less, 

Q.—This was an exceptionally bad year? A.—Yes, 
i Q.—And of spring wheat? A.—There is not much Spring wheat raised around 
here; I cannot say anything about it. 
a Q.—Do you know if the farmers in this neighborhood are getting into debt, or 
_ are they paying off their mortgages, or simply keeping out of debt, or how? A.—I 
can hardly say; I think the majority of them are holding their own at least. 
— Q—Do you think many of the farms in this neighborhood are mortgaged ? 
= I could not tell you. 


QQ —Do you think that with reasonable economy and prudence, and judgment, a 
_ farmer in this county, at the present time, can make a fair living at present prices ? 
_ A.—<At present prices they can make a living, but they have to use a great deal of 
_ economy. 
4 Q.—With plenty of hard work? A.—Yes. Of course, we had prosperous times 
_ for a while, and they helped to tide over the hard times. 
__ Q.—The railroads made a great improvement in this county, didn’t they? A.— 
_ Yes; a great improvement. ) 
a Q.—They secured better prices for the farmers? A.—Yes; and opened up the 
_ country better. 
im (.—Is there much timber left in the country here? A.—Yes; there is consider- 
_ able timber, but it has got pretty well run over. 
_ ., Q.—As a rule, do the farmers have more wood on their farms than is necessary 
to provide them in fuel? A.—Well, a great many are selling. It is getting close 
for it. 
j Q.—What do you get for good No. 1 wood in St. Thomas? A.—TI do not know ; 
I haven’t sold any for a long time, but I presume about $4 a cord, 
ge Q.—What wages do you pay for good farm hands? A,—Do you mean by the 
_ day or by the month ? | 
_ , Q.—How do you generally employ them? A.—Wages generally run in oue 
neighborhood this year about 1$ a day for good farm hands, or $18 a month and 
board. 
_ Q.—Are they employed, as a rule, all the year round, or only for the season ? 
_A,—Some employ them the year round, but the majority, I think, only for the 
_ summer season. | 
_ Q.—Is there a surplus of farm labor? A.—No; there does not seem to be a 
_ Surplus; in fact, in summer time it was pretty well picked up. 
—  Q.—Do you farmers, in this neighborhood, live as comfortably as you did fifteen, 
_ twenty or twenty-five years ago? A.—Yes; I think so. 
— Q.—More comfortably? A.—Yes ; I think they have more luxuries. 


By the CHAarRMAN :— 
Q.—They live more expensively? A.—Yes. 


i 


By Mr, FreEp :— 
Q.—Have farm buildings improved or deteriorated? A.—Improved. 
Q.—Better houses and barns? A.—Yes. 
_ Q.—More farm machinery? A.—Yes ; of course, buildings on some places have 
got more dilapidated, but on the whole they are better. 
A—36 
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By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 

Q.—When the agricultural laborer is not employed the whole year round, what 
becomes of him? A.—Well, I can hardly tell you. They seek employment in other 
places. 
Q.—Does he migrate toward the labor centres? A.—Well, in our neighborhood 
there are several I am acquainted with who are farmers’ sons themselves, working 
out and of course, they go home in winter, and those who are not farmers’ sons pro- 
bably cut wood, or do something of that sort. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.--Any lumbering? A.—No; there is not much lumbering here. 


‘By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—The ones I speak of are those who came out to this country—not native 
Canadians ? A.——I do not know where they go to, lam sure; sometimes, I suppose, 
they get jobs in towns and other places. 


Q.—Do they generally go back again to the farm or remain in the city, to the | : 


best of your knowledge? A.—Well, I cannot tell you; I cannot keep track of them. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Do they often come back to you for relief in winter? A.—No ; I never saw 
any of them. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—Do any of them settle down and become farmers on small holdings? A.— 
Well, I haven’t known any of them personally. 


By Mr. Heaxss :— 


Q.—What is the reason farmers do not employ laborers all the year round? 


A.—They do not need them. ° 

Q.—Then when it is said there is a great demand for agricultural laborers in this 
country it is not true? A.—Of course there is at certain times. A farmer’s is not 
like many other kinds of business; there is a rush of work at certain seasons and at 
others there is not any. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— . 
Q.—What would become of your crops if you could not get labor in summer 
time? A.—I suppose they would have to go into the ground again if we could not 
do it ourselves. 


By Mr. HEAKEs :— 
Q.—Do you think farm laborers would be scarce if they could get employment 
all the year round. A.—I do not know as that would make any difference. 
Q.—Don’t you think that constant labor would keep them in the country? A— 
Of course, if a man was employed he would not leave the country. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—In what you call the busy season, how many hours a day do the farm 
laborers work? Whatdo you think a day’s work mean? A.—It depends greatly on 
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what work you are doing. In harvest you cannot commence work for binding or | 


cutting much before eight or nine o’clock, on account of the dew, and this is the same 
with drawing in; of course, if there is not a heavy dew you can commence it earlier 
and work from that time, sometimes not until sundown, and sometimes till sundown, 
By Mr. CLark :— ; 
Q.—That would be until eight or nine o’clock in summer? A.—It is very 
seldom we work until that time, though some will. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—How may farm laborers is a selfbinder supposed to take the place of? 
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A.—With the reaper we calculate for four men to bind, besides the driver, and the one 
who sets up; they would make a good gang to go into a field. Now, of course, you 
only need a driver and one to set up. 
Q.—Supposing you went back to the cradle, how many men would you require 
to do the work that the self-binder does? A.—I cannot tell you that. 
Q.—The binder will do away with the work of four men? A.—Yes; in a full 
gang. 
By Mr. Freep :— | 
Q.—How many horses do you use to the binder generally? A.—Two or three; 
they are getting now so two horses can work them all right; one team can work 
them all day. 
By Mr. CiarK :— 
Q.—Do you get any better prices for produce than you did ten years ago? A.— 
I do not think so; everything is low now. 
By Mr. Carson — / 
Q.—Are prices lower this year than last? A.—I think cattle are. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Do you use the gang-plows to any great extent? A.—Not to break up 
land with, but we use them on summer fallows or to break up ground in spring. 

Q.—Do you drill-in your grain mostly? A.—Some do and some do not. 

Q.—Are you able to tell us how much it would cost you to cultivate an acre of 
wheat in the old times, when you swung the cradle? A.—I never swung the cradle ; 
that was before my time. 

Q.—You cannot calculate what it would cost you now to cultivate an acre of 
wheat? A.—I cannot tell without figuring it up. 

Q.— However, the cost of raising wheat is much reduced by the introduction of 
machinery? A.—Yes, but machinery is very expensive, too. A man can handle his 
farm better with machinery, because he cannot always get labor when he wants it. . 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Do you think it would be possible to harvest your crops without machinery ? 
A.—No ; I don’t think it is; four, or five or six years ago, wages were up to $1.50 to ~ 
$3 a day. 

By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—Was that during the whole season? A.—No ; just the harvest season. 
Q.—A couple of weeks? A.—Two or three weeks. 


By Mr. ArmstRone :— 7 


Q.—Do you hear of many agricultural immigrants coming into the country? A. 
—Not a great many; a few in our section. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—This is not the place where immigrants come to, generally. Property is dear 
here, is it not; not many cheap farms? A.—No; not many cheap farms. 
Q.—Not a place where immigrants come to, generally? A.—Not to buy farms 


unless they have means. 


By Mr. WAtsa:— 


Q.— What rotation of crops do you consider most advantageous in the farm- 
ing business? A.—Clover after wheat, or wheat after clover; summer fallowing, 
wheat and clover, and barley will follow, or wheat after barley. 

Q.—Would what is advantageous here apply to the Province of Ontario as a 
general thing? A.—I should judge so, though, of course, there may be other parts 


_ where the soil is different. I would only say to a certain extent, though. 


Q.—With regard to your products generally, what market do you consider the 
best, the home market or the foreign market? A.—Well, our home market would 
not amount to much; we have to have a foreign market because the supply is greater 


than the demand in this section for farm produce. 
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Rogpert McKay, Foreman of the Car Department, Canada Southern Division, 
Michigan Central Railway, St. Thomas, called and sworn :— 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q.—What operations are carried on in the car department here? A.—The 
whole of the car construction throughout. 


Q.—Woodwork, ironwork and wheels? A.—The wheels are cast in close 


proximity to the place by a private company. 

Q.—How many men are employed by the company in the shops? A.—In the 
car department somewhere about two hundred, but of course that does not include 
the locomotive department, which is distinct. 

Q.—What rates of wages are paid skilled mechanics in these shops? A.—-The 
average for mechanics in the car department would be something about 174 cents 

er hour. 

Q.—What hours do they work? A.—WNine hours for about three and a-half 
months in the year—from about the middle of November to the Ist of March. 

Q.—And the rest of the year? A.—Ten hours. 

Q.—Are the men pretty constantly employed? A.—Yes; we have our permanent 
staff, and sometimes there are a few more, but generally we have about the same 
number as at present; it fluctuates a trifle. 

Q.—Have you ever had any labor difficulties there? A.—Never—well, not fora 
number of years. Some eight or nine years ago there was a slight difficulty, but it 
was soon arranged, At that time we were behind hand with their wages, but that 
was all adjusted to the satisfaction of the company and the men. You really could 
not call it any difficulty. 

Q.—-Is the machinery in these shops well protected? A.—Yes; we have had no 
accidents. I am one of the oldest employés; I have been there since the organization 
of the road. 

Q.—When the factory inspector was around did he find any fault with any of 
the machinery? A.—I never saw him. 

_ Q.—Have you any difficulty in getting all the men you want? A.—Not in the 
least. We have splendid shops, the men are treated as men and we always have any 
amount of applications. 

Q.—Where do these applications come from? A.—From the country and often 
from a distance. I have frequently received letters applying for positions, but we 
generally try to recruit from the ranks or increase our force from people resident in 
the neighborhood. 

Q.—Do many of your employés own their own houses? A.—The majority of 
them. I must say that the workmen in the car department especially are a very 
good class of men—provident, very industrious and intelligent, and perfectly satisfied ; 
most of them have either acquired homes or are in course of doing so. The economy 
practised by them is something surprising; they must understand financing to a fine 
thing to distribute their wages as they do and keep up appearances. 

Q.—In building houses, do they save enough themselves or do they borrow from 
the banks and other sources? A.—I could not give an accurate answer to that. 
Some of them, nodoubt, have to borrow, but I don’t know as to that. I don’t know of 
any man in that position, but I suppose they purchase them ready built on time and 
_ pay them by instalments. 

Q.—Do you know of any societies to encourage the men in building houses for 
themselves or buying them? A.—No; I don’t know that there is any society which 
gives any special inducements in St. Thomas. 

Q.—Are there any speculators who build houses and sell to them? A.—I believe 
there are one or two builders who have built one or two workingmen’s houses, but 
how the buying or selling is effected I do not know. 

Q.—Do you employ many boys? A.—None at all. 

Q.—You have no apprentices learning any of the trades? A.—No, sir. We 
have boys whose position is equivalent to that of apprentices They come in there 
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perhaps at twelve or fourteen years of age and have been generally kept along until 
they have acquired a thorough knowledge of the trade. I received a letter from one 
last night; he stopped in California and he has gone into an important branch of the 
business—stair building—a young man who started in our shop. 

Q.—They remain until they learn the trade pretty well? A.—Well, we advance 
them every year in their pay. Some of them display more ability for acquiring a 
knowledge of mechanics than others do and they advance more rapidly. 7 

Q.—Can you volunteer any suggestion which would be for the advantage of the 
men? A.—Well, I don’t know that I could in regard to the relations to the company 
under whom they are working. Their wages are paid promptly and the men are 
perfectly satisfied, apparently. I never hear a murmur, and in times past when there 
was murmuring it generally emanated from those who were less skilled than the 
others, in order to take advantage of the superior abilities of their fellow workmen. 


By Mr. Armstrone :— 


Q.—What wages do good mechanics receive? A—The average is $1.75 per day. 
Some get 18, 19 or 20 cents an hour; the lowest is 16 cents. | 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q.—In car building, do you work by what is known as standard altogether. 
Does everything go by the standard system ? A.—TI don’t understand you. 

Q.—Is your system different from the Grand Trunk car shops in any respect ? 
A.—No; I don’t know that it is. I think in regard to turning out of the work our 
shop will compare favorably with any other. 

Q.—Do the men get constant employment in car building here? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And turn out all classes of cars? A.—Yes, 

Q.—Have you any piece-work? A.—Not any ; we have never had any. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—You have some very long belts in your establishment ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Those belts generally run down; the counter-shafts are above ? A.—They 
are what we might term vertical belts. 

Q.—Are those counter-shafts below protected ? A—Yes; there is a guard to 
turn the box in, 

Q.—In case of a man carrying an armful of small stuff, if he should fall is he not 
liable to fall into the belt ? A.—No; the arrangement of the machinery is such that 
I think no man has any occasion to carry the stuff in that way. 

Q.—Don’t you think a box could be arranged around those belts to protect them 
more thoroughly? A.—It might, but we have never heard of an accident of that 
kind, 

_ Q—But the way they are arranged an accident might occur in the way I have 
mentioned? A.—Yes; it might occur; there might be a little more protection, but the 
men there are very competent and very watchful. 


By the CHarrMAn :— 


Q.—To prevent accidents, wouldn’t it be worth while to do something? A,—Yes; 
there are boxes for them but the men don’t use them; they are cumbersome and 
more in the way than anything else. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—Sometimes the oldest hands in factories are injured through carelessness on 
their part, and the machines not being properly protected really makes them 
dangerous? A.—Of course all belts are more or less dangerous; still, I don’t think 
there is anything very hazardous in our belts; very few of them run on the floor 
horizontally. 

Q.—For instance, I notice that you have a large saw for butting off; don’t you 
think a circular guard should be placed over the saw? A.—You could have an’ off 


_ guard on top, but the saw is always cutting away from the operator. Of course, a 
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man could put himself into a position to get into danger, but there is really not much 
danger in that way. The revolution is towards the rear while the operator is in front. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—Are your men paid weekly or monthly? A.—Monthly. 

Q—-Do they prefer to be paid that way? A.—I think it is to the advantage of 
the company to pay monthly ; they have to go over a large tract of road, and so much 
travelling would have to be done that it would be almost impossible to pay them 
oftener. 

Q.—It may be an advantage to the company, but is it an advantage to the men? 
A.—Well, I don’t know that it would be with the class of men that we have, Those 
men are able to appropriate their monthly payments to the different objects they 
have in view. We scarcely have such a thing as a garnishee, and it is a rule of the 
company that if a man is garnisheed twice he is dismissed, and that gives us a better 
class of men—men who look after their own interests. 

Q.—You never heard them complaining about the length of time elapsing 
between one pay day and another? A.—Never; nothing of the kind has come to 
my knowledge. 


GroRGE WRIGLEY, Printer, St. Thomas, called and sworn. 


By Mr. ArmMsTRONG :— 


Q.—Suppose you first tell us something about the printing business. What is 

an ordinary job hand worth in St. Thomas? A.—I do not know what wages are 
aid. 
: Q.—Have you any journeymen? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How much do you pay them? A.—One hand, my foreman receives 173 
cents per hour. 

Q—How much do you pay your journeymen? A.—I have only had one 
hand; I paid him $1 a day, $6 a week. He had been a year and a-half at the 
business. . 

Q.—Have you many apprentices? A.—One, at $1.50 per week. 

Q.—What is the general age at which apprentices are taken on in the print- 
ing business at St. Thomas? A.—From twelve upwards. Some probably younger 
than twelve. ; 

Q.—How long do they serve? A.—That I could not say. 

Q—Do you know anything about the newspaper branch of the printing 
business? A-—I have been the publisher of a newspaper for eight years. 

Q—Do the men work by piece? A.—Nearly all work by piece in St. 
Thomas. 

Q.—How much per thousand ems do they receive? A.—Twenty-two cents, 
I think, is the figure. 

Q—Do the piece-hands receive any portion of the fat matter, such as 
advertisements and tabular matter? A.—In regard to that, I could not say posi- 
tively, for I have no knowledge of the custom in the large offices. 

Q.—Is there much plate-matter in St. Thomas? A.—Considerable. 

Q.—Where does it come from? A.—From Buffalo; I think some comes from 
there; all from Buffalo or the other side. 

Q—Do you think that is a preventive of more men being employed? A. 
—On the whole, I do not think it affects the number of men generally, for the 
reason that where plate-matter is used a greater number of offices are established, 
and that being the case, the number of employés is about the same as it would be 
if no plate-matter were used. Then again, the offices that use plate-matter publish 
more reading matter than they would do if they could not get plate-matter to use. 

Q—When plate-matter is used, are not the piece-hands compelled to lay off 
for want of something todo? A.—I do not think that that is the case, more than 
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formerly, when no such matter was used. It has always been necessary, more or 


less, for some hands to lie off at different times; it has always been the custom, and 


been necessary. 

Q.—You have known that to be the case, that men have been laid off 
several days in the week when no plate-matter was used? A.—Yes; and when 
plate-matter was used. - 

Q.—Do you know of cases of men being laid off when plate-matter was used ? 
A.—There are always anumber of hands who work when things are busy in the 
office, and they have no work when things are not busy 

Q.—Have you known men to be laid off in the printing business at the time 
plate-matter was not used because either no copy was ready or there was no type 
to distribute? A.—lI have not had any personal experience as to how that is. I 


- understand it has been the same here as in every other place where printing is done. 


Q.—In every other place where printing is done. Is it so in Toronto or Hamil- 
ton, to your knowledge? A.—lI have always understood there has always been in 
labor centres where printing is done a number of hands who get work part of the 


time, but not all the time. But on this point I have no practical knowledge. 


_ Q—Do you know the length of servitude in St. Thomas for apprentices to the 
printing business? A.—There is no regular time. 
Q.—When boys are out of their time do the employers take them on as journey- 


men, and give them journeymen’s wages, or are they discharged and a new batch of 


boys brought in off the streets? A.—I have heard complaints that they are not 
advanced as they should be in St. Thomas. | 

Q.—How do you meanadvanced? A.—There are too many green hands taken on. 

Q.—When they have served a length of time and consider themselves journey- 
men, what would you prefer to do with these men? A.—In some cases we keep 
them on and in other cases they go elsewhere, where they can do better. 

Q.—That is rather fencing with the question. Let me ask you this: when 
boys have been four or five years at the business, and when they demand a certain 
amount of wages, approaching that of journeymen, do the employers say: “I will 
not give you that amount; you can work for smaller wages or you can go?” A.— 
Without wishing to have you imagine that I desire to avoid the question, | may say 
that this is a matter on which I have no personal knowledge. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— | 
Q.—I understand you wish to say something to the Commission about schools. 
A.—When I was asked to give evidence I said there was one point on which I would 
give evidence if I gave evidence at all. As an old teacher, I have thought consider- 
able recently as a student of the labor question that the ages at which children 
attend a school are different from those whichshould prevail. I do not think a child 
ought to attend school until he or she is seven years old. I think the first twenty-one 
years of a man’s life should be divided into three periods of seven years each; the 
first seven years to be given to building up a good, strong constitution; the second 
seven years, between seven and fourteen, to obtaining a good English education, not 
the higher branches at all, but good common school education; and the third period, 
between fourteen and twenty-one, should be used for obtaining knowledge of a 
profession or trade. During the second seven years, between seveh and fourteen, the 
higher branches should not be taught at all in the common schools; there are alto- 
gether too many of the higher branches taught in the common schools, the result 
being that the lower branches are not studied so thoroughly as they ought to be. 


By Mr. FREED :— 
Q.—Are you familiar with the kindergarten system? A.—Not particularly so. 


I know what it is, and that is all. 
Q.—Do you think the attendance at kindergarten schools of children between 


_ five and seven years is a detriment to their health? A.—No; I think children under 


seven might attend kindergarten schools. 


Q—Do you think that technical instruction might be combined with the : 
ordinary common school course between the ages of seven and fourteen—an elementary 
knowledge of the use of tools and things which will be of advantage in mechanical — 
trades during future years? A.—Yes; to a certain extent. The text books might — 
embrace, or should embrace, that information, as well as all scientific information. 


Q.—If a boy calculates to become a mechanic, could not some lessons be dispensed 
with advantageously, and others substituted which have reference to technical 
instruction? A.—Certainly so. 

Q.—Have you made any study of this question? A.—I have thought of it 
considerably. ; 

Q.—Have you any suggestions to offer in this connection? A.—Nothing further 
than that I think the present system should be amended, probably in the way 
suggested, to divide the periods into seven years each, and to do away with the 
higher branches entirely in the common schools. My idea is that during the third 
period, between the ages of fourteen and twenty-one, those who continue to attend 
school for the purpose of learning a profession should pay for their instruction. 
During the period between seven and fourteen the schools should be free; what is 
learned during that period should be learned free, but after that time children should 
pay for the instruction they receive at the high schools. : 

Q.—Do you think that five years are necessary to teach the child the ordinary 
branches of English education? A.—I think they could obtain a good English 
education if that time was properly applied. 

Q.—Could it not be acquired in much less time? A.—In very much less time if 
the time were properly used. I think the working people of the country are not 
dealt with properly when they are called upon to pay a portion of the expense of 
maintaining higher schools, and allowing children of the wealthier class of the 
population to attend them for the purpose of learning a profession. That is the — 
point I wish particularly to bring before the Commission. 

Q.—If higher education were made more expensive would it not prevent the 
children of the comparatively poor from getting any higher education whatever? 
A.—To some extent it might. . 

Q.—Would it not have a tendency to make the distinction between the rich and 
the poor more distinct than it now is? A.—Il do not think it could or would. I 
think any workingman who hasa child, or two children, whom he desires should learn 
a profession, can earn a sufficient amount of money to pay for their education in the 
higher schools in order to enable them to acquire a profession. 

Q.—You have a collegiate institute in St. Thomas? A.—Yes. 

Q.—A good one? A.—Yes. : 

Q.—What is the rate of school tax in St. Thomas? A.—I donot know. I have 
been a resident here only a short time. 

Q.—Do you know what is the cost of maintaining collegiate institutes? A.—That 
I could not say. | 

Q.—Have you any idea what the total cost of its maintenance is in proportion 
to the total assessement of the city ? A.—No ; I could not answer that question. 

Q.—Do you think it is as much as to be appreciable to the average mechanic in 
St. Thomas? A.—I think it amounts to a considerable sum. 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 


Q—Do you think that the portion of the Government money that goes to 
colleges and universities should be diverted to the public schools, in the shape of 
purchasing books, so that books may be free? A.—I approve of that system at the 
common schools, 

i Q.—On the principle of the greatest good to the greatest number ? A.—Yes; 
that is it. 

Q.—Are there any children, in your opinion, among children of mechanics, who 
reach as high as a university education? A.—Very few. 
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% By Mr. Marsa :— 
‘, Q.—Do you know anything of the model school system in this country? A.— 
_ Yes; I think it is a very good system. 
‘, Q.—What is the system adopted here? A.—Teachers, of course, have got to go 
_ through the course of training in the school under the new Act before they can get a 
certificate of qualification. 
) Q.—How are the schools supported ? A.—I think there is a Government grant. 
_ It is eight years since I was a teacher. 
Q.—Have the public to pay anything to those schools. I suppose higher education 
is taught there? A.—The public does not directly; they do indirectly, if there is a 
_ Government grant. 
Q.—Do you think the public money could be applied to a better system, even 
_ taking your system into account? Suppose the system were to prevail, what branches 
‘“ would you consider sufficient to furnish a common school education for these 
_ children? A.—The three principal ones would be the three R’s, grammar and 
_ geography. 
‘ Q.—How far would you go with the third R, arithmetic? A.—I would not 
_ expect that to embrace algebra or geometry. 
i. Q.—Do you not think that for the son of a mechanic, who is intended subse- 
_ quently to learn a trade, mathematics are important, especially if he is going to be a 
~ carpenter or a builder? A.—The first three books of Euclid would be very essential, 
~ and algebra also. 
4 Q.—Do you know any reason given for teaching these higher branches to children 
4 in the common schools? Take algebra, for instance; do you know any reason given 
i) e. teaching it inthe common schools? A.—I do not know to what you particularly 
® refer. 
it Q.—Do you know the reason given why itis taught in the public schools when it 
_ may not be essential to the trades which most boys will ultimately follow? A.—I 
_ think it is a study that would benefit any one, no matter what his course in after-life 
may be. I do notobject to the study of those subjects; itisa point 1 have not thought 
out particularly as to what should be taught in the public schools, but the elementary 
_ branches are not thoroughly taught at present—not so much as they would be if the 
_ other plan I have mentioned were adopted. 
q By Mr. Heaxzs :— 
} Q.—<Are the wages in printing offices in St. Thomas always paid in cash? A.— 
_ I believe not. 
hs Q.—Men sometimes receive orders on stores? A.—Yes. 
4 Q.—Is it done to any extent? A.—So far as I am concerned, I am one party 
_ who gives orders occasionally, but they are always received voluntarily; there 
_ never has been any system of compulsion, so far as I am concerned, although I have 
_ given orders. 
* Q.—Is it within your knowledge that men prefer orders on stores to cash? A.— 
_ If there has been any particular store at which they are dealing they would as soon 
_ receive an order as cash. 
q Q.—Do they prefer an order on a store to cash? A.—My answer is, that orders 
_ are sometimes received just as willingly as the cash would be. In my case they have 
_ always been so. 
f Q.—Do you give the hands an order on the store where they wish an order? 
_ A.—I never give an order to an employé on any store he does not wish an order on. 
4 Q.—Do you select the stores, or do the men select the stores? A.—The men 
Select the stores. 
=f Q.—That they have received orders on? A.—Yes. I am sorry you have intro- 
duced the question, and I am sorry that I became a witness, for I can see where you 
_ are driving. 
} Q.—Did you see one of the circulars issued by the Commission? It states, 
“Tnquiries relative to what is called the truck system.” You understand that the 
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truck system is part orders and part cash. We understand that the workmen of the 


Dominion, generally, have been agitating to have that abolished. My only reason in 
asking the questions was to ascertain to what extent the system has been carried on 
in the towns we visit. A.—Not to cast any reflections on others, you can ask me any 
questions you choose on the matter. Since I have, in my answers, in a measure. 
committed myself, I want to say, in justice to myself, that I have never given any- 


x 
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thing but what was just as acceptable as cash. We do business, more or less, with trades- _ 


men who expect that trade will be taken in return, and in paying my hands, on some 
occasions, I have asked the question, knowing that they were dealing in particular 
stores, ‘Would you just as leave have an order on such and such a store?” In some 
cases it has been received very willingly ; there has been no objection offered ; there 
never has been any complaint; I am satisfied of that. 
- Q.—Do you know if they get full-cash values for these orders? Q.—I know that 
I am supposed to get full-cash value. 

Q.—You get credit for the full-cash value. Do you know if the men get full- 
cash value for the value of the order? A.—Perhaps not. 

Q.—Would it not be a better system to always pay the men cash? A.—I think 
it would. 


By Mr. ArMsTRONG :— 

Q.—Are there not many instances in one of the printing offices in St. Thomas in 

which this is done? A.—Do you wish to press the question ? 
By Mr. McLran :— 

Q.—How long did you teach school? A.—About eight years. 

Q.—How many times in those eight years were the books in any branch changed ? 
A.—A great many times. 

By Mr. Heaxkes :— 

Q.—Do you find merchants in St. Thomas, in giving printing work to the offices, 
insist on the printer taking payment in trade, in many cases? A.—Here and in 
every other place they do so, more or less. 

Q.—That, I suppose, is the general reason why men are somtimes paid in that 
way? A.—Yes. 


Rogpert McKay, re-called. 


By Mr. Heaxes:— © | 
Q.—What do you consider the best coupler for freight cars in use? A.—Con- 


: 


sidering the number of cars and the number of different draw-bars we have, I consider ~ 


the Safford draw-head is the best; it is not an automatic coupler. There is a pro- 
tection for the hand when the draw-heads come together; there is a place for the 
hand, and there is no chance for a man to get his hand smashed if at all careful. The 
number of patent couplers is very large, and unless you can compel all the roads 
doing business in Canada—for you cannot legislate for the United States, and you 
cannot refuse the cars, and uniformity is almost an impossiblity—the new patents 
will not amount to anything, except to the patentees and those interested. 


Q.—Do you know anything of the Ames coupler? A—Yes; we use that. The . 


Ames is the one adopted as a standard on the Canada Southern division of the 
Michigan Central. 

Q.—Are the men required to go between the cars with the Ames coupler? 
A.—Yes; if it comes into contact with another, which is a8 likely as not. If there are 
two Ames couplers a man has not to go between the cars. As we build new cars and 
alter cars we put on the Ames coupler, which is an automatic coupler. It is a coupler 
that does not recommend itself to any railway company, for it is very expensive, 
and it is not a perfect coupler; 1t gets out of repair very quickly, and is altogether 
an expensive affair and is not a perfect one. 
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. Q.—What is your opinion of the Janey coupler? A.—Itis a very good coupler, 

but unless you can make all the couplers Janeys or Ames it is no use. 

Q.—In view of the fact that some change is necessary, what coupler do you con- 

‘sider the best? A.—I think the Janey is preferable to the Ames. There are very 

few of them in use in Canada. 

| Q.—Could the Miller coupler be adapted to freight cars? A.—I suppose it is not 
an impossibility, but it would entail a vast amount of expense on the rolling stock. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—What would it cost? A—You would have to alter the coupler consider- 

ably from what it is now with the Miller platform. In introducing the platform to 
merchandise cars you have to have it project accordingly, so as to enable the brake- 
‘man to go from one to the other. On this division, | must say the company have 
adopted every precaution to protect the men, that is, by having the running bars a 
proper distance, so that they will not come in contact when the springs are compressed, 
The compression in the springs will amount to about 5 inches. 

Q.—I suppose the link-pin with the Safford head is about as good a one as you 

have? A.—Yes ; and about as profitable. 


-  * * %* Brakeman, M. C. R., St. Thomas, called and sworn. 
By Mr. HeaKes :— 


Q.—How long have you been employed as brakeman? A.—Four years and 
five months. 

d Q.—Will you tell us, please, if the brakemen have any grievances or if there are 
“any means which you would suggest of bettering the condition of the brakeman’s 
life? A.—Well, they have a good many grievances, and considerable improvements 
could be made to better their condition. 

 Q.—Just tell us what they are? A.—First, the running boards on the top of 
box cars should be widened a little, so as to make it better for brakemen running 
along them. The expansion between the cars is rather long in many cases and it 1s 
really necessary that it should be shortened. We have cars running over this road 
‘on which the frame of the car would project out 15 or 16 inches more than the 
_top, and then we have the slack between the draw-bars, which will make it more 
‘still. Together this makes it quite a distance to step from one car to another, and 
_ifit is a windy night or the decks are bad we have to go down the end of one car and 
crawl up the end of the other. . 
; Q.—What would you consider the proper width of running boards for satety ? 
_A.—Thirty inches. ! 
: Q.—You speak of the distance between the cars when running of being too great; 
can you tell us nearly what that distance is? A.—From 2% to 3 feet.. 

; Q—A man would require to stand clear of the end of the car when jumping, and 
he would want to land clear on the other car, so he would have to jump 4 feet at 
least? A.—He would on some cars. 
—What is the average width of running boards now? A.—They vary con- 

_ siderably, from 30 inches down to what I should judge to be about 1 foot. 
f Q.—Have you any idea which is the best way to construct a running board ? 
- Some run lengthwise and some are putin short lengths, crosswise. Which is the best ? 
_A.—To my idea lengthwise is the best. 
t Q.—On an ordinary car, what is the distance between the deadwood and the end 
_ of the draw-head on your road? A.—There is no deadwood; there is a timber going 
i across on the top of the draw-bar, but we don’t consider it to be the deadwood. What 
we consider to be the deadwoods are the timbers down each side of the draw-bar. 
: Q.—Is there not a piece of wood bolted to the end sill of the cars to -prevent 
them coming together? A.—No; the draw-bars touch first. 
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Q.—How much spring have these draw-bars got? When they come together | 
how much will they spring in? A.—They vary; it is a hard thing to tell. j 

Q.—How far should the running boards project over the ends of the cars in order to 
avoid striking together when the draw-bars meet? A.—Taking the ordinary car, 
about 9 inches over the end of each. 

Q.—Are you supplied with rubber shoes in the winter time? A.—No. 

Q.—If you were supplied with them would the life of brakeman be safer ? A.— 
I don’t think so. From what I have seen and heard of rubber, it gets slippery after 
wearing it awhile. 

Q.—Are you required to remain upon the cars for any length of time when 
running? A.—While descending grades we are supposed to be on top. : 

Q.—And when not going down grades you are supposed to be in the caboose ? 
A.—Yes ; except when going through stations. : 

Q.—Now, how about bell cords on freight trains? How do they work? A.—In 
my idea they are no use. 

Q.—Are they any source of danger? A.—They are. 

Q.—In what way? A.—Well, they are always getting down along the sides of 
the train and the brakeman has to step on the edge to get them up, and the least jar 
is liable to throw him off. Then, in walking along the deck of the train when you are 
in a hurry you step on it and it will roll under your foot. 

Q.—Are accidents frequent to brakemen from that cause, or through the bell 
rope in any way? A.—As far as practical experience is concerned, I am not well 
versed in that, as I haven’t had anything to do with it very long. 

Q.—Brakemen when out on the road are supposed to do all the coupling required 
in picking up cars? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you find that in way-stations the frogs are all filled? A.—I think they 
are all filled on our road with wood blocks. 

Q.—The danger has been removed from that source ? A.—Yes; I think it was 
about a year ago they put them on. 

Q.— What is the usual trip for a brakeman—the number of hours on the road ? 
A.—The train I am on, taking it on the average, is about eighteen hours going one 
way over the road. 

Q.—Without any rest? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How many trips do you make in a week? A.—T'wo round trips in the week. 

Q.—That would be seventy-two hours in a week? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How much rest are you supposed to get between trips? A.—Well, I don’t 
know ; I haven't seen any official notice that we are supposed to take any—only go 
when we are called. ! ? | 4 

Q.—You cannot claim any number of hours for rest? A.—Not on the Michigan 
_ Central, that I am aware of, and I have been on four years and five months. 

Q.—What class of trains do you run on? A.—A way freight. 

.—Is that a more dangerous train than a regular freight? A—Well, yes; Ly 
think it is. 

Q.—Where does the extra danger come in? A.—We are always coupling and 
uncoupling cars at way stations. 

Q.—Are you required to do that at night as well as day time? A.—Yes, 

Q.—Is a brakeman paid by the trip or by the month? A.—On local freights we | 
are paid by the month. | 

Q.—What wages do the Michigan Central pay for local freight? A.—Fifty © 
dollars a month. . : 

Q.—No allowance for overtime? A.—No. 

Q.—No allowance for detentions for way stations? A.—No, | 

Q.—Can you tell anything about the couplings in use on your line? Do you — 
consider them dangerous? A.—Some of them I do. : 

Q.—Which ones are they? A.—There is a kind of patent draw-bar they have 
got up which I consider very dangerous, for this reason: On this way freight business _ 
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we have to couple on with the push-bar to the engine as often as otherwise, and in 
coupling with the patent draw-bar it is apt to go right through, and you are liable to 
get caught. That is the Ames coupler, or the Toledo. 
_Q.—Isn’t it considered by railway men one of the best that has been invented yet? 
in picks know; it is not in my estimation or in the estimation of any that I have 
spoken to. 
a Q.—Do you know anything of the Janey coupler? A.—No ; I do not. 
—_ Q.—You have never seen it? A.—Not that [ am aware of. 
»  Q—Do you know the Miller coupler? A.—Yes; that is used on passenger 
coaches. . 
__ Q.—Could the principle of the Miller be applied to freight trains? A.—Well, I 
don’t know as it could. 
__ Q.—Have you ever seen a coupler which, in your estimation, would be perfectly 
‘safe? A.—Well, no; I don’t think so. 
ie Q.—Which do you consider the safest draw-head in use at the present time ? 
_A.—What they call the Safford draw-head. 
. Q.—The one which has room for the hand between the end? A.—Yes. 
_ Q.—Is there much difficulty in making up trains through the unequal height of 
cars? A.—Sometimes there is. 
i Q.—Isn’t there a draw-head on some cars now which will enable you to connect 
easily cars of a different height? A.—There are a few that you can change the link 
from one place to another on the draw-bar; there are two different places for it. 
_ _ Q.—Can you suggest to us any means whereby the risk to brakemen may be 
reduced? A.—Well, there is one case I see where I think it could be reduced a good 
deal, and that is by placing a hand rail along the top of the car for protection. 
Q.—Where would you recommend this rail to be placed? A.—Along the run- 
ling board—on the side of the running board. 
_ Q.—On each side? A.—No; one side, I think, would do. 
i Q.—Is it the practice on your road when trains are delayed for orders to be sent 
to the men to take rest? A.—lI have never heard of any. | 

_ Q.—And you have been on the road four years and have been detained fre- 
‘quently? A.—Yes. 
_  Q.—And you have never received orders to take a rest? A.—wNo, sir. Last 
winter we left here on time; there was a snow block, and we got into Windsor about 
twenty-five minutes before we were due to leave; we had just time to wash and clean 
‘up before going back again, and it was after dark when we got back. 
 Q.—Were you on duty all the time? A.—Yes. 
Q.—You were not asked to take any rest? A.—WNo. 
_ Q.—In case of accident, would the company compensate the men in any shape ? 
A.—TI have never heard of any. 
_ Q.—Are you required to sign a paper when you enter the service protecting 
he company against actions from the consequences of accidents? A.—Yes ; there is 
something to that effect. 
Q.—Have you any provident system on the Michigan Central like that on the 
Grand Trunk? A.—No. 
— Q.—No insurance? A—No. 
—  Q.—Then you have no protection from accident at the hands of the railway 

ompany? A.—No. 
- Q.—When a man is disabled on the Michigan Central do they ever pay his 
xpenses; or do they make it a practice to pay the expenses of a man who is laid up ? 
i.—I have never heard of them doing so. 
— Q.—Did you ever know of a case in which the company paid the doctor’s bill 
nd the board of a man who was injured by accident? A.—I never heard of any. 
 Q.—Do they furnish medical attendance to their men at the expense of the 
ompany when they are injured? A.—No; not that [am aware of. They have a 
doctor here but whether they pay him at their own expense or not I don’t know. 
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Q.—Is the doctor furnished to the men free of charge? A.—lI could not tell you 
that. \ 
Q.—When a man is suspended how long does it take before he gets his case tried ? 
A,.—Sometimes it takes quite a while—I could not say how long. I believe there are 
some who are laid off and don’t know whether they were going to work or not. 
Q.—When a man is suspended for some offence, and after investigation has 
been found innocent, does the company pay him his wages while suspended? A.—I 
never heard of any instance of it. | 
Q.—Do they allow him for loss of time? A.—I never heard of it. 
Q.—A man may be suspended without his knowing the cause and kept suspended 
for a month or more, and lose his time, without receiving any benefit? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Are men discharged on the Michigan Central without their case being 
- invesigated? A.—I could not say as to that. ‘ 
Q.—Who generally investigates charges against brakemen? A.—The superin- 
tendent. , 
Q.—The general superintendent of the road? A.—The division superintendent. | 
Of course there are some cases where the train-master uses his own judgment upon it. — 
Q.—Are these superintendents always practical railway men? A.—I could not 
say. 
i Q.—In the case of a man being discharged, can he appeal to anybody above the © 
person who has discharged him? A.—No. | 
Q.—Would it prevent a brakeman from getting employment on another road if 
he were dismissed in that way ? A.—In which way ? 
Q.—If a man were dismissed without any charge being brought against him to © 
his knowledge would he be able to get a similar situation on another road? A.—He 
might if he went so far west that they could not get any track of him. 
Q.—Does the Michigan Central furnish employés on leaving their service with 
a certificate of service and character? A.—I believe so. : 
Q.—In all cases? A.—I don’t know that they do in all cases, but I believe that 
they do in some. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q.—After running eighteen hours, as you say, how long are you allowed to rest 
after you are sent out? A.—Just until the train is due to leave. : 

Q.—How long would that be on the average? A.—About five hours. 

Q.—And would you then be eighteen hours on duty again? A.—Hardly that 
much; it would just depend on the business of the road; sometimes it would and 
sometimes not. 

Q.—After that eighteen hours’ service how much time pay are you allowed? 
A.—We are paid by the month and we make two round trips a week. 

Q.—If you ran from here to Windsor would you be eighteen hours on the road ? 
A.—Yes; that is the run exactly. 


Q.—And eighteen hours coming back? A.—No; we would hardly be that coming 
back; there would not be quite so much business and we could make it quicker. | 


Q.—In icy or sleety weather are orders given to run slow and carefully, so that 
brakemen need not run on the top of the trains to brake up? A.—I have never 
seen such an order, but I have heard there are such orders. 

Q.—None ever came to you? A.—No; I never heard of any order being issued _ 
of that kind to conductors on local freights. ) | A‘ 

Q.—When running eighteen hours from here to Windsor aren’t you lying by side- 
tracked part of the time? A.—Yes. f 

Q.—Can you sleep during that time? A.—No; we are supposed to be on the f 
lookout all the while, carrying freight and doing switching. If you get through work — 
and the despatcher sees fit to let you go, he will; if not, he will hold you for an hour — 
or two and you are not supposed to go to sleep at all. , 
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By Mr. HrakeEs :— 
Q.—If air brakes were applied to freight trains would they be as serviceable as 
they are on passenger trains? A.—I should think so. 
Q.—Do you think an air brake system could be applied to a train, say of forty-five 
cars? A.—As for that I could not say; I am not posted on air brakes and can hardly 
say how many cars it will work. . 


* %* * §t. Thomas, called and sworn. 


By Mr. HEakss :— 


Q.—Just proceed with your evidence without questioning? A.—The last witness 
spoke about the running board, and that is my object in offering my evidence. As 
practical railway men, and after considerable enquiry last spring, we concluded that 
2 inches from the end of the draw-bar—that is, that the running board should extend 
over to within 2 inches of the end of the drawbar—would be what would be required. 
Take, for instance, the D. L. & W.; they have deadwoods which extend some distance 
out past the end of the cars.. Well, if there was the regular distance that the running 


- board extends over the box it would not run satisfactory in that case, or in the case 
of the West Shore or New York Central with a Michigan Central car. But having 


_ the running board to extend within 2 inches of the draw-bar it would meet the 


requirements of all these I have named, for the reasons I have partly stated—that the 
draw-bar extends beyond the deadwoods, which extend a considerable distance past 
the D. L. & W. boxes. When they come within two inches of the end of the draw-bar 


it would suit the case of the D. L. & W. When coupling with another, the D. L.& W. 


may be 4 feet apart, in some cases more, and in some less, but generally about 4 


feet, and both running boards would almost meet; they would be within 4 to 6 


inches of each other. The same rule would apply in all box cars. The Bill of last 
Session, introduced by Mr. Dalton McCarthy, in the Dominion Parliament, is one I 
think would meet the requirements, as far as running boards are concerned, and that 
Bill is framed as I have described in that respect. 

- Q—You take into consideration, of course, the elasticity of the spring in making 
that calculation? A.—Certainly, that would have to be considered. When a car is 
standing in the shop the draw-bar has not been pulled out and the spring has not been 
extended. And for that reason, the carpenter building the car is in a position to 
know exactly what spring the car is supposed to have. Now, with regard to bell 
cords, as far as I understand—and I believe I know correctly—the Michigan Central 
don’t use bell cords on ordinary freight trains, but on the Grand Trunk they do; on 
all trains they are supposed to carry a bell cord, with the exception, I believe, of 
gravel trains. 

(A person present in the room here stated that the Grand Trunk didn’t use the 


bell cord on way freight trains). 


The Witness.—The bell cord does not prevent a train parting in two, and suppos- 


_ ing the conductor is in the caboose and wishes to warn the engineer, there is not one 


case in a hundred in which he can do so by pulling the bell cord—not with the usual 


- freight train on the air line, which is twenty-eight cars to the train. In case the 


train breaks in two, if the gongs on the engine are in proper condition, the engineer 
might be warned, but in my experience on the Grand Trunk there are no gongs on 


‘ the engines that will work sufficiently satisfactorily to warn the engineer that the 
_ train has parted. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Why is that? A—Because the gong connecting with the bell cord is not 


B® in proper condition. The brakemen frequently don’t have time to properly splice 
their bell cords; they make knots on them, and if you have two or three knots on 
the cord it is impossible for it to work freely on top of the train, because there are 
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some running boards composed of three narrow pieces, and the cord may get caught 
between them, and not go round the ratchet or dog. As far as the conductors and 
brakemen are concerned, the company’s rules give them to understand that they 


shall string the bell cord while the train is standing; but unfortunately, like others * 


they are desirous to get on the road as soon as possible, and they often string the 
bell cord while the train is in motion. For instance, in London yard about two years 
ago a young man was stringing the bell cord ona train running perhaps not more 
than four miles an hour; the cord caught by some means on the deck of the train, 
and in turning round to pull it it gave way suddenly, giving him a jerk, throwing 
him off on a flat car loaded with stone, and he was killed. The same thing occurred 
in Windsor, and frequent risks of the same kind are run here. As long as the bell 
cord is in use my opinion is that there will be a great many lives lost while stringing 
in that way, and at the same time very little is accomplished by using it. When the 
air line was connected with the Great Western the men on this division ran their 
trains without using the bell cord and they ran them to the entire satisfaction of 
their superintendents ; since the bell cord has come in use I don’t see that accidents 
have lessened one iota. Further, I think they are an unnecessary bill of expense and 
accomplish very little good. 


By Mr. Heaxss :-— 

Q.—Are brakemen taught to splice a rope? A.—No; they are not. 

Q.—They have no other resource than to tie it if it breaks? A.—If they have 
common sense enough they can learn in a few minutes, 

Q.—They are not obliged to learn? A.—They are furnished with wire for the 
purpose of doing so. 

THomas Jones.—I would ask the previous witness if he thinks from his 
experience that if a brakeman were not to knot the bell cord, but to splice it as well 
as possible, if there were thirty cars in the train, and even if the gong was working 
all right and in good condition, could it be rung from the caboose once in ten times ? 


The Witness.—Not once in fifty times. I may say that I would like to have it. 


distinctly understood by the Commission that when I spoke of bell cords and their 
use I referred to freight trains only. I approve of them on all trains carrying 
passengers. I should also have mentioned that when a bell cord breaks on a train 
it frequently occurs that where the splice is in the bell cord it may be caught in the 
running board, and in cases of that kind it has frequently been known that the 
engineers are not warned by it. ; 

Tuomas JonEes.—I contend that the bell cord is practically useless on long 
freight trains, as it is impossible to use it as a means of communication between the 
conductor and the engineer. 


* * * recalled. 


I desire to say a few words in regard to the licensing of conductors. We expect 
by having licenses to have our occupation made a steady one. At present we are at 
the will and pleasure of the superintendent, who may, the moment he comes here to 
assume the position of superintendent, discharge all the conductors, although they 
may have worked up from the position of brakemen, and bring a new staff entirely 
with him. We believe by our Bill, or by something similar to it, if it became law, it 
would be impossible for him to take away the work entirely from Government 
employés, for men holding a Government license would be, to a certain extent, Govern- 
ment employés. Another point is plain to anyone who has had anything to do with 
the railway, that incompetent individuals have been put in charge of trains. When 
out on the road an incompetent man is running the risk of sacrificing not only his 


own life and the lives of the public, but of every man who works on the train with ~ 


him. We believe in a man passing a strict examination, and afterwards obtaining a 
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license based on it. It is not unusual for the superintendent of arailway to be a man 
whe has been trained entirely in an office, and we claim, as practical railway men 
who have followed the business in a practical way from brakemen to conductors. 
that the man trained in an office does not know the work practically, but theoretically, 
and that he should not have the power to fine a conductor, or keep back ten days’ pay, 
or lay him off for a month, when he does not know the facts of the case. If we had a 
board of examiners, as is provided in the Bill, we would have a safeguard against the 
superintendent, who is not always well able to judge of the capabilities of the men, 
By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—Would the company, in that case, have sufficient control over its employés if, 
to a certain extent, the men were guaranteed positions by holding a Government 
certificate? A.—I think the company would have; for the appointment to positions 
would always remain in the hands of the superintendent. No law can be made to sa 
that a superintendent shall hire certain men and not hire others. That is the last 
thing we would attempt to derive any benefit from, but it would give the man a right 
to go before that board in case the superintendent discharged him. There was an 
accident near St. Thomas a little while ago of which we all heard. The conductor of 
the train was entirely blameless, and the company was at fault, that is from our 
standpoint. Had we had some tribunal to whom we could have taken the case, above 
the superintendent, who judged the man guilty and discharged him, which was the 
highest penalty he could inflict, the man would, no doubt, have been declared innocent. 
That same man was, however, laid off for three months, and was atterwards discharged, 
and did not get any papers of character. The black-listing question comes in here, and 
without a letter from his old superintendent it is pretty hard for a man to get a train 
to run, and even difficult to get a position as brakeman. If we had a license system 


_ it would work in this way: Having the recommendation of his superintendent, a 


conductor or brakeman could go before the board of examiners and get his papers, and 
they would state that he was a practical man, and fully able to run a train; and so 


_ long as the certificate was not revoked by the board he would be qualified to hold the 


position set out in the certificate, 


* * * Brakeman, M. C. R., St. Thomas, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Heaxzs :— 


Q.—You heard the evidence of the witness with regard to a brakeman’s life 
and work. Do you agree with it? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Can you add anything to it? A.—No; I cannot, except to say that we had 
a train out of St. Thomas last Thursday morning, and I don’t think two men could 
pull the slack on the bell cord ; we had fifty cars; and if a man can do it on ten 
coaches he is a pretty good man. 


By Mr. Gipson :— 


Q.—Supposing you had it slack, say on a train of thirty cars, how much would 
you have to pull ? A.—You wouldn't have over, I should say, 6 to 10 feet. 
Q.—It would not be less than 10 feet ? A.—No; I don’t think so. 


By Mr. McLran :— 


Q.—What kind of oil do you use in your lamps? A.—Signal oil. 

Q.—What is it made of ? A.—I think it is made of lard oil and kerosene. 

Q.— Does anybody give it out ? A.—yYes. 

Q.—Is it the same with other oil and other articles you use—axes, &c. ? 


Be A.—-Yes. 


Q.—That is on the Grand Trunk ? A.—No; the Michigan Central. 
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*k * %*& M,C. R., St. Thomas, called and sworn, 


By Mr. HEAKES :— 


Q.—What is your occupation ? A.—A brakeman. 

Q.—You have heard the evidence of the previous witnesses ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you agree with them ? A.—Yes. | 

Q.—Can you give any information which we have not received ? A.—As to the 


risk that the brakeman runs, I think something should be done in the way of brakes, - 


that is, in the number of brakes that a man has to set to hold the train. 

Q.—How many brakes can a brakeman control properly when the train is in 
motion ? A.—That depends a great deal 6n the grade. 
- Q-—Take an average trip, and the engineer whistles for brakes, how many can a 
man put on on loaded cars? A.—On this road we pull thirty-five to forty loaded 
cars, and when you stop a train one man has to set up from seven to eight brakes. 


Q.—Then you put the brakes on a little more than one-third of the whole train ? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—If there were a larger crew carried on freight trains would it lessen the 
danger ? A.—Well, it would in one way; ot course, there would be another man to 
help to do the work. 

Q.—If there were, say, three brakemen and a conductor on the train, and the 
engineer whistled for brakes, wouldn’t three men be able to stop the train in a 
much shorter distance than two? A.—That depends upon whether they have the 
brakes to work with. A great many of these cars have not got brakes which will 
hold them. 

Q.—The cars are sent out in an improper condition ? A.—Yes; I have gone 
through seventeen cars to get three good brakes to hold the train. 

@.—Where would you find the principal defect? A.—In the brake rods or chain, 
the chain being too long; the top rod would come up to the brake mast. 

Q.—Do you ever find that the shoe of the brake is worn so it will not go? A.— 

Yes; very often, and in other cases we find the dogs and ratchets broken or worn out. 

Q.— Whose duty is it to report the condition of the car? A.—On the Michigan 
Central at present I believe it is the conductor’s duty to report the condition of the 
car if they can tell what is the matter with the brake. 

Q—Are cars sent out when the authorities know that the brakes are not in 
working order? A.—I would not say as to that, but at the same time there is 
nobody to look after the brakes. 

Q.—Is there anyone here to inspect the cars before the train is made up? A.— 
'They inspect the cars as far as their running 1s concerned, but not the brakes. 

Q.—Have brakemen ever asked that somebody shall inspect the brakes before 
trains shall go out? A.—I do not know as they have. 

Q.—Wouldn’t it be largely the fault of the brakemen themselves, then, if these 
brakes are not in good condition? A.—Well, no; because they will not stop the car 
here if it happens to be loaded with perishable property; they will not stop it to 
fix it. 

Q.—If it is reported? A.—No, sir; not in St. Thomas. 

Q.—Do b.akemen always report bad brakes to the conducto: ? A.—I think they 
do; | always have. 

Q—Do you know if the conductor reports the state of affairs to the proper 
officer? A.—Yes, I have known them to do it, and I have known that car to go out 
without being fixed. 

Q. Is there anything else you could suggest to us? A.—No; I don’t think 
there is. 

Q.—Do you know anything about the action of air brakes ? A.—Not a great deal. 

Q.—You could not speak as to whether they would be workable on long freight 
trains? A.—I do not think it would work on a whole train. 

Q.—Would it be any benefit on part of the train? A.—Yes; [ think it would. 
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Q.—Wouldn’t it be a great expense to have cars only partially fitted up with air 
Hepa ory if all cars were fitted up it could be used on so many at the 
ead end. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Are these bad brakes often reported and not fixed? A.—Yes; quite often 
to my own knowledge. 

Q.—W hose fault is it, then? A.—That I don’t know; those who could fix them 
tell me they couldn’t stop the car; it must go through. 

Q.—Were you ever concerned in a case of investigation? A.—I was pulled off 
myself once for breaking a draw-bar. . 

Q.—Do the parties investigating the charge show courtesy towards the men in 
the trial? A.—They didn’t show any towards me. 

The Commission then adjourned until 10 o’clock the following day. 


_—_C 


* * * §t Thomas, called and sworn, 


By Mr. FRrEp :— 

Q.—What is your business? A.—I have been employed upon the Grand Trunk 
as a section man. 

Q.—What wages are paid to section men? A.—One dollar a day. 

Q—What hours do you work? A.—From seven o’clock to six, 

Q.—How frequently are you paid? A.—Once a month. 

Q.—Do you get a full month’s pay then? A.—Well, we get paid about the 
15th up to the end of last month. 

Q.—Are you employed the year round? A.—Yes. 

Q.—The same wages the year round? A.—Yes. | 

Q.—Are you ever called on to work at night? A.—Sometimes; in case of fire 
or accidents. 

Q.— Do you get extra pay for that? A.—Yes; the same rate that you would 
for day work. 
-  Q.—The same rate per hour? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Are men kept for long periods in these positions? A.—O, yes. 

Q.—Are they frequently discharged ? A.—No; I had to leave in consequence of 
weakness, after 1 was on the section over seven and a-half years. 

Q.—You left of your own accord? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Was the work very severe? A.—Yes; we often get wet. 

Q.—Are the section men in danger of accidents of any kind? A.—No; I think not. 

Q.——Not more than other ordinary laborers? A.—No. 

Q.—Have you any suggestions to make as to anything that would improve the 
conditions of these men? A.—No; I don’t think that I have; I think they should 
have a little more money. 


By Mr, HraKzs, 


Q.—Did you belong to the providence society of the Grand Trunk Railway ? 
A.—Yes ; I did. 

Q.—Will you state anything you know in connection with that society which 
you think is not in the interests of the men? A.—Well, there is one thing I didn’t 
like; when I left in consequence of weakness I supposed they would give me another 
job of some kind after being on so long, but instead of that | was ordered to give up 
my certificate that would entitle my family to $250 if I died. I asked if they could 
_ give me another job and they said the whole engineering work was the same, and 
- that was all they could do. Some time afterwards Mr. Stewart, the station agent, called 
me in and said he could give me a steady job in the freight house; but when he asked 
me my age, and I told him, he said he could not give me the job because I was over 
forty-five years. 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—What age were you when you went into the service of the company ? 
A.—I was about thirty-six. 


By Mr. HEakgEs :— 

Q.—Was there any reason, that you know of, why they asked you to give up 
your certificate, other than that you had left the company? A.—No; none that I 
know of. 

Q.—Your assessments were all paid up? A.—Yes ; everything. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—And you are not entitled to anything? A.—No. 

Q.—What you paid in was lost to you? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is it not a fact, that when an employé of the Grand Trunk railway becomes 
a member of the benefit society he may remain a member after he leaves the rail- 
way? A.—Yes ; I believe he may. 

Q.—Isn’t it an understood thing that he can do so? A.—He can do so, but 
there is a great deal of bother about it, and I didn’t want to be put to that bother. © 

Q.—Did you object to giving up your certificate ? A.—No ; I did not. 

Q.—You gave it up on demand? A.—Yes; at once. 

Q.—Did they pay you a sick allowance during the time you were il? A— 
Yes. 
Q.—The rate up to date? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—You say that section men are paid once a month? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Would they prefer being paid oftener? A.—No; it doesn’t matter to me. 

Q.—For a small amount of money, I presume, you think that once a month is 
too long? A.—Yes, I think it is too long, but still we have to put up with it. 

Q.—Do you think if you were paid in a shorter time it would be more 
beneficial to your family? A.—Yes ; I do. 

Q.—Is $1 a day the average salary a section man receives? A—Yes; a 
section foreman get $1.50. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—All the year round? A.—Yes; when the Western had the road we got 
$1.10 for two or three years, when Mr. Broughton was manager. 
By Mr, ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—You work for 10 cents an hour? A.—Yes. 


Joun WADDELL, St. Thomas, re-called. 


By Mr, FREED :— 
Q.—I am told you can give us some information respecting the operation of the 
méchanics’ lien law? A.—Well,.as far.as we have it on the Statute-book now it 
is a dead letter, as far as I can get at it. 


Q.—For what reason? A.—For the reason that men when they have a job with | 


an employer, and perhaps to all intents and purposes a steady job, and perhaps can- 
not get their money out of it, are not going to apply the lien law. ‘The first thing 
they know the man gets into difficulty, and the lien law is too late. He is all paid 
up on the contract he has taken, and therefore the workmen and the men who 
farnish him—the millmen and the glassmen, and the paintmen and the hardwaremen, 
and so on—have all to suffer if he has a bogus contract. The lien law in the shape it 
is in at present is no benefit to the mechanic. 

Q.—Can you suggest any change which would protect the mechanic? A.—The 
suggestion I would make would be for the law to ignore the contractor, and ‘let the 
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building which is put up be good for all that goes into it. In that case we would get 
responsible contractors; and every Tom, Dick and Harry who is no mechanic, and 
has no foundation, or anything else, could not go out and tender for contracts. 

Q.—Wouldn’t that injure, say the journeyman, who has saved a few hundred 
dollars, by preventing him from getting a contract? A.—No; because a good 
journeyman, a man who knows his business, can at any time get backing, as far as 
my experience has gone. Such a man is never denied backing if he is required to 
put up a deposit on a contract—if he is known to be a fair, honest man, and has taken 
his contract ata fair figure. The reason for low wages in many instances in this 
town is the fact that so many saw-and-hatchet carpenters, as you would call them, go 
round and take jobs, and the first thing you hear of them they beat the millmen and 
the hardwaremen, and others. When the millman loses his money he must, in order 
to get profits, curtail his wages, and the men cannot get higher wages on account of 
the risk. If there was no risk, and profits were sure mechanics would be better paid, 
and a better class would be employed. 

Q.—If a person intended to build, and a substantial contractor were to put in a 
tender, and a journeyman, or a few journeymen, were to put in a tender also, wouldn’t 
the capitalist prefer the substantial contractor to the others, for the very reason that 
he might be afraid they would get into difficulties and cause him loss and annoyance? 


, _ A.—Not unless they had security. It doesn’t make any difference to him in that 


case, but it would make people who were able to get security, if the building had to 
be good for everything which went into it. 
.—You think the respectable mechanic, who was a good workman, could get 
security if he was well known, and would be on a footing of equality with the large 
contractor in that respect ? A.—Yes. | 


By Mr, ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—With reference to the lien law, doesn’t it allow the owner to hold back 10 
per cent. for thirty days, so that the mechanic can be paid in the mean time? Can 
not he procure his wages within thirty days? A.—Yes; if the 10 per cent. covers 


gq it, and if there is not another in ahead of him, and if the lawyers do not eat it all up. 


. Q.—Isn’t the lien the prior claim? A.—Yes; if my lien against my next 
__ neighbor is in ahead of his. 
Q.—For wages, you mean? A.—Yes. Supposing there were twelve men work- 
ing on a building and I put in my lien first, three or four men’s liens will eat up all 
that there is. You take it as a general thing men don’t care about putting on these 
liens; they get to be marked men if they go to a lawye1’s office; if it happens to be 
a good man who gets into one he will not get a job again. | 

Q.—Are there many journeymen carpenters in this city settling in that way? 
A.— Yes. 


By Mr. HEaKes :— 


_Q.—The lien law affords no protection to the mechanic? A.—No; not in my 
estimation; it is too much of a roundabout to get atit. If aman puts in ten days’ 
_ work on a building, let the building be responsible for a certain length of time and 

_ then the man who is going to put up the building will make the contract or furnish 
- security to cover all this, and this will bring the mechanics into a higher state of 
respectability. They will be better paid; the man will be sure of his profits when 
he knows that somebody is not going to take the job who cannot make anything out 
of it, because such a man cannot get security to hold him up. j 
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Lonpon, January 10th, 1888. 
C. T. Camppety, M. D., called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


| Q.—You have some knowledge of workmen’s benefit associations? A.—Yes, 
sir ; 1 have considerable knowledge of what are called benefit societies, and of course 
the majority of the members of these societies are workingmen, people of the wage- 
earning class. 
| Q.—Are those local or general organizations to which you refer ? A.—General 
organizations, ofcourse with subordinate branches. Some of them are very large; 
jsome have a membership of over half'a million, and some only probably a thousand or so. 
Q.—How long does your experience of these bodies extend ? A.—My personal 
experience extends over twenty years. 
: Q—How many organizations of the class to which you refer have lived for 
‘twenty years? A.—Let me understand just exactly how you mean, There are — 
different kinds of associations ; some of them have lasted for a century—that is, asso- 
ciations whose object is to afford pecuniary benefits to their members. Then there is 
another class of associations whose main object is to provide what is called assessment 
assurance and benefit to the family of a member at his death. Those are much more 
modern; the oldest of them would not go back probably more than thirty years. 
It is within the last thirty years that societies of that particular kind have been — 
established. Many of them have failed, though others have not. : 

Q.—The organizations whose life has extended over a century would include : 
only the Masonic body and the Oddfellows ? A.—Yes ; and I think the Foresters, as 
far as the English body is concerned. 

Q.—Is the primary object of the existence of these bodies benefit, or ordinary 
charity and benevolence ? A.—The Masonic body is, of course, charitable ; it gives 
no direct benefits, that is the organization itself, though there are auxiliary bodies, 
formed of the parts of that body itself, which give benefits. But the body itself 
gives no pecuniary benefit except as a matter of charity. Others of these are 
the Oddfellows, the Foresters, the Druids, in England, the Knights of Pythias, the 
Red Men, and the Ancient Order of Workmen, and others which give benefit as a 
matter of business. 

Q.—Is that the primary object of their existence, or is it a secondary object ? A. 
—Well, [look upon it as being really the primary object of their existence. Nearly all 
of them claim in one sense thatitis not; that their great object is to teach virtue, truth, 
morality, charity and benevolence, and they do so. It is the essential part of their 
work, but I assume that without the benefit system connected with them these 
organizations would not last very long. That is the practical part of their operations. 

Q.—Is it possible in these bodies or any of them to separate the cost of what we 
may call the insurance which is given in them from the cost of maintenance ? 
A.—Yes; in some of them. A good many of them do not enter into details of that 
kind in sending their reports to the main body, but others do. 

Q.—Where it is possible to separate the cost of insurance from the other 
expenses, is it found that the cost of insurance 1s greater or less than that given by 
the ordinary insurance companies ? A.—That is life insurance, or health insurance ? 
Some of them give mostly sick benefits, which would be health insurance, and others 
give life insurance. 

Q.—I mean those giving life insurance? A.—Yes; as far as my examination of 
the returns as given in all those cases, and I think in the great majority of com- 
panies of that kind which give life insurance, if they take the cost of insurance 
separate from the cost of maintenance it is found to be, speaking roughly, less than _ 
half the ordinary cost of insurance—that is the old time life insurance companies. r 

Q.—What are the expenses of maintaining the insurance branch of these socie- — 
ties, over and above the amount of money returned to the other? A.—Well, I could not 
answer that, of course, on the spur of the moment without going into an examination 
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of the statistics &c.; but the expenses are comparatively slight, for this reason: in all 
those bodies there is very little paid for the expense of maintenance ; salaried officials 
are comparatively few; their salaries are moderate in amount, and there is only a small — 
sum paid by individual members towards keeping up the general running expenses 
of the institution. The great mass of the money they pay—lI should suppose, though 
I would not like to say for certain, probably 90 to 95 per cent. of it would—goes 
towards the insurance. 

Q.—Have you informed yourself as to the amount of the premiums in ordinary 
life insurance companies which are returned to the insured and the amount which is 
swallowed up for expense, and which goes to the profits of the companies? A.—To 
some extent I have looked into the matter, The amount that is returned in the regular 
life insurance companies to the holder is an uncertain amount. 

Q.—Yes; but there is an average struck. Do you know what itis? A.—No;I 
could not tell you. 

Q.—You think, then, that of the sums paid into those benefit organizations to 
which you refer 90 to 95 per cent. would be returned to the insured on the average ? 
A.—Yeés; I think so, though I would not like to be held as speaking definitely on that 
point, as I have not looked it up closely. 

By Mr. HEAKES :— 

 Q—Does that apply to all these benevolent societies? A.—No ; I would not say 

that, but to the great mass. There are so many that it is almost impossible for any 

man to know the details of all of them, unless he was making a special study of it. 
By Mr. FREED :— 

Q.—Do these societies continue to exist for long periods, or do they pass away 
from time to time? A.—It is only within a very comparatively short period that 
these societies have been in existence at all, and no doubt many of the first ones 
organized did fail. 'They were started probably in rather a hap-hazard manner, some 
of them by men who did not have much understanding of the laws of vital statistics, 
and not being conducted in a good business manner, many of them failed. There are 
‘some in existence to-day to my personal knowledge which are over twenty years old— 
how many I could not say. The majority of those which have been organized of late 
years, so far as I have been able to learn, are established with much better prospects 
of permanency. They are taking into consideration the varying laws of life and health, 
and they have founded their business on more scientific principles, and therefore they 
are more likely to last. 

Q.—Are the payments in these societies based on the average probabilities of life, 
or are they required as the members die? A.—That varies. Some of them require 
definite payments from each member every time there is a death; others make their 
calls as the treasury become exhausted, and then the assessments vary in this manner— 
that in some the assessment is called from the members, irrespective of their age, 
when they join—that is, a man joining at twenty-one or at fifty pays the same. . In 
others, and I think in most of those organizations established lately, the assessment 
is according to the age of the man when he joins, so that those joining at an advanced 

age pay higher. 

Q.—Do you consider it safe insurance where a man of twenty-one pays the same 
assessment as a man of fifty. A.—I should not consider it fair; I suppose it is safe. 

Q—Do you know whether it is or is nota fact that after these societies have 
been organized for some years the calls on the members increase rapidly in amount 
and frequency? A.—No doubt they will, because when a society is first organized its 
members are all either young or have recently passed a medical examination, and 
- they are in comparatively good health, and the mortality rate will be low, but in time 
the rate will run up to the general average rate. 

By Mr. Heakss :— 

Q.—Would not an increased number of members counterbalance the difference 
between the extra number of calls made and the amount paid? A.—Not fully ; of 
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course it will to some extent. In fact, if there was no increase of members I presume 
the assessment organizations and the insurance companies alike would come to a 
speedy termination. It is by the new blood coming in that they are enabled to work 


along, and of course by new members comiug in the rate is kept down lower than 


if only the old members were there. 
By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—Do you know it the membership has increased? A.—In the great majority of 
cases the members increase. In some few of them, of course, the members drop out, 
especially those of a purely local character, and a great many failures of organizations 
of this kind have been purely local. The membership has never been large—perhaps 
running from 500 to 1,000, and after a. few years the calls becoming rather frequent 
the membership drops and they become extinct. 

Q.—<And those who have made payments find themselves without any insurance ? 
A.—Yes; certainly; they were supposed to understand that when they joined the 
insurance it was as long as the society held together; there is nothing invested. 

Q.—Taking the average of these societies, and taking the average of the regular 
original life insurance companies, do you think the chances of permanency as great 
in these societies to which you refer as in the insurance companies? A.—I think so. 
So far as membership and things of that kind are concerned, the advantage of the life 
insurance companies would be in this, that drawing from policy-holders probably 
twice the amount necessary to pay insurance they are enabled to invest a large sum 
to provide for the future. 

Q.—And to re-insure? A.—Yes; if it is found necessary. Of course, there are a 
great many of those societies who put by a reserve fund to a moderate amount. Some 
of them have no reserve fund. Some take the position that there should be no 
reserve fund; that the members should keep all the reserve fund in their own pockets. 
There are differences of opinion among members of these organizations as to which 
is the wiser policy. 

Q.—You would not consider one of these companies safe unless it had a large 
membership extending over a large area? A.—I would not have so much confidence 
in its permanency. If it was a purely local society its sphere of operation would 
necessarily be limited and I should have my doubts about it. If it started out locally 
at the origin, as all of them must necessarily do, but with the intention of extending 
itself and not confining itself to the locality, but spreading as far as its merits would 
enable it, then of course its prospects would be all right. 

Q.—Have you anything to volunteer in addition to what you have said? A.— 
No; | cannot say I have. Of course, I had no idea what would be the particular 
scope and prepared nothing special to offer to you. I just came with the intention 
of answering any questions you might have to ask; but I did not know whether the 
object of your enquiry was more as to assessment associations providing life insurance, 
or benefit societies providing simply health assurance or sick benefit. I see 
now it is more in regard to assessment associations, I think, in general 
terms, all these organizations are beneficial to the workingmen. They have a 
a good educational effect. The majority of the assessment associations are more or 
less social and fraternal associations as well as business organizations. They have all 
something of an initiatory ceremony, and their rituals, as far as I have learned, are 
all calculated to teach good lessons to their members, and in that way they have a 
beneficial effect. Then, in addition to that, I think another beneficial effect they have 
is the cuitivation of the principle of mutual help and self help. Members join these 
organizations having a well-founded business basis and for practical purposes, yet, at 
the same time, they understand that it is done, not through some special business 
company, but as a mutual work, each assisting the other, and they put their money 
into these organizations, pay in their dues and assessments, with the idea that they 
are helping one another and at the same time helping themselves, and they are thus 
led to cultivate habits of providing for the future and habits of independence. In 
this way benefit societies of all kinds, 1 think, are eminently calculated to prevent 
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_ pauperism, Largely their membership is drawn from the wage-earning class; while 
_ there are many of the professional class and employers of labor, yet the majority, I 
_ think, are drawn from the wage earning class, and when the wage-earner takes sick, 
_ of course his means of revenue are cut short, and unless he gets help he is thrown 


_ upon public charity. Now, these organizations enable many workingmen who haye 


_ more than they can really fulfil. 

aq Q.—There is that tendency on the part of the societies? A —Yes; there is a 
_ great deal of competition amongst them; there are a great many organizations, and 
_ although there is no ill-will bred among them, each one wants as many members as it 
_ can get. In this way the feeling on the part of many members, who do not look into 
_ the solid business part of an organization of that kind, is to make large promises ; 
_ thus they are promised much larger sick benefits, for example, than the facts would 
_ justify. Of course, there is danger to that effect, and I am sure that the older and 
__ better organizations are going out of that. When they originally started their benefit 
_ System was on a purely hap-hazard basis, but of late it has been conducted much more 
_ soundly, and prominent men in these societies have been endeavoring, by studying 
_ vital statistics, to fix some definite basis by which there may be a proper scientific 
_ proportion between the dues paid into the societies and the benefits to be received by 
_ members. AndI think the tendency now amongst the older and better societies is to 
_ have their benefit systems on a sound financial basis. The only evil about them is the 
_ danger of some of them promising more than they can fulfil, and the result is, of course, 
_ that they fail after a time, and those putting dependence in them will suffer. In Great 
_ Britain the matter is under parliamentary supervision to some extent. Returns are 
_ made to the Registrar-General, and a fixed plan of fees and dues has been provided 
by legislation, to which they have to conform. I do not suppose that could be 
carried out here, so far as Government control is concerned, although Government 
Supervision might be had to some extent, thatis, receiving from these societies proper 
_ reports of their operations, and fixing the proper dues of admission by the Government, 
and requiring all societies who come up to the proper requirements to be duly 
registered. Then, of course, those societies which did not register would lack 
nominal endorsation to that effect. They would stand before the world as having 
a system which was not approved, and people would go into them with their eyes 
Open. 
a Q.—Do you think it would be possible for the Government to require from these 
_ Societies the same security that they require from the ordinary insurance companies ? 
A—No; I do not think so; I don’t think that would work at all. In fact, it would 
_be a very difficult thing to do, because these societies have, as a rule, no money to 
put up for purposes of that kind. They call the money from the members for the 
immediate purpose of the society, and they have not large funds which they could pay 
to the Government as security. 


By Mr. Heaxss :— 


Q.—Would it be possible to limit the liabilities of the companies? A.—I donot 
think of any way just now. Do you mean not to allow them to promise? 

_ __Q.—Not to allow them to speculate with their money? A.—Yes; a supervision 
of that kind I think could be made. 

'Q.—And limit their. liabilities so far as insurance is concerned? A.—Yes; not 
_ to allow them to give a larger amount than say $1,000. or $500. I do not think they 
could be compelled altogether in this matter, but if placed under a certain amount of 
Government supervision and they failed to come up, to the requirements that the 
authorities laid down as constituting a proper basis, they would necessarily stand 
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before the public as failing to come up to those requirements which good authority 


required and they would suffer accordingly. 

Q.—Wouldn’t it be better for the Government to have some supervision over 
these societies, to supervise that part of their business? A.—I think it would be, to 
that extent only. Ido not think it would be a good thing for any Government on 


this continent to undertake the matter of controlling those organizations, but just a_ 
general supervision. There could be no harm to anybody in that, and I think every 


society properly conducted would be willing for anything of that kind, as long as it 
did not involve serious expense. 

Q.—It would establish a constituency for the cautious of these societies ? A.— 
Yes. 


Q.—Do you know if these societies have a surplus of any kind ? A.—Compared 


with the surpluses of insurance companies operated with the same number of members, | 


of course the surpluses are small. 


e 
Q.—Is there any one which has a very large surplus, one of those you mentioned | 
as among the English societies—the Ancient Order of Foresters? A.—lI cannot say — 


for certain as to that. : 
Q.—I was going to ask you if the members of the societies participate in any 
benefit from these surplus funds? A.—In regard to the Foresters, I cannot tell you. 
Q.—Is it possible for a member of these societies to will the amount of his 
insurance to any body? A.—None that I can call to mind, though there may be 
some. In most of them the member is required to give the name of the party to 
whom he wishes his benefit paid, and there must be some relationship—it must be 
some one more or less depending on him. 


Q.—He cannot will the amount? A.—No ; not for the payment of his creditors, — 


or anything of that kind. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Can it go to a stranger? A.—No; not in most cases. He must select some 
person, either a member of the family or some person to a reasonable extent depend- 
ing on him; that is, in most of them. 


By Mr. Grsson :— 


Q.—In case that the beneficiary should die the amount would fall to somebody. 
else? A.—As far as I remember, all the members are directed that if the bene- 
ficiary dies they must have the certificate changed. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—There would be no objection to a man naming two or three in succession in 
his certificate? A.—No; a great many name several members of a family—say the 
wife and children of one of the members. 


By Mr. Gisson :— 


Q.—You believe, in general, that a man insured receives the full benefit, because 
it is carried at a low rate? A.—Yes ; and it is insurance as long as it continues. Of 
course, for many people they would have either to have insurance of that kind or 
none at all, because they could not afford to pay the fixed charges by regular insur- 
ance companies. 

Q.—You are generally in favor of them? A.—Yes ; if properly conducted and 
supervised—the arrangements being based on something like stock principles of 
fixed statistics. ; 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— | 

Q.—Do the parties who have the custody of the money have it secured? A.— 
Yes; 1 think so, without exception. I think the rule is to give security far in excess 
of any amount they are required to have in their hands. P 
 Q.—It that the general rule? A.—I think it is, as far as I can call to mind. I 
know in some of them they give security to the extent of $100,000—the security of 
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diremled associations, or some other responsible parties. The security I should 
be personally more inclined to depend upon is the security which any official of an 
_ insurance company gives of the same character—that is, for all the larger and more 
_ prominent ones; some small ones might be different. 


By Mr. HEeaKkEs :— 


| Q.—I understand that you have been connected with the Public School Board 
here for some years. Possibly you could give us some information on the subject of 
technical education. Have you ever given the subject of technical education in 
primary schools any thought? A.—To some extent, but not largely, for the reason 
_ that we have had so much to do, and the course in the primary schools is so 
extended that we have never been able to see how we could work much more in. 
The advisability of having technical education I think there can be no question 
about, if it could be managed. | 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


] Q.—They have been making a change in New York. Do you know anything ~ 
' specially about it? A.—No ; nothing but what there was in the press. 


By Mr. Heaxss :— 


4 Q.—Don’t you think that the present system of education tends to pro- 
fessionalism ? A.—Yes; I have no hesitation in saying that the State—I mean the 
‘State in Canada and the United States—provides too much education; that is the 
_ general tendency on this continent. I think if the State provided a practical educa- 
tion, which every man, woman and child is likely to need, or can find serviceable, 
- it would be better. No doubt, the education necessary for professional study would 
_be provided sufficiently cheap for those who wished it. 
| Q.—Taking into consideration the large number of boys attending school who 
develop into mechanics, don’t you think that some of the present course of instruc- 
_ tion might be dropped and the elements of science as applied to mechanics intro- 
duced in their place? A.—I think so; I think it would be an advantage if that 
could be done. 
q Q.—Do you think it might be engrafted on the public school system? <A.—I 
think it could, though I would not undertake to say how. Of course, one necessary 
element would be, that you would have to drop out some of the present course. . 
: Q.—Do you think it would be an advantage to the population if boys could be 
educated in that direction? A.—Yes; I think as a simple question of fairness, and 
also for the benefit of the community, that there should be the same choice offered 
to those who are going to fill mechanical occupations as are offered to those who 
are going to fill professional occupations, that is if it is advisable at all that a man 
should get any further assistance from the State than is necessary to enable him to | 
read, write and spell. If he is to get something to fit him for a future calling, as all 
_ professional men do to some extent, the wage-earning class should have the same 
assistance. 
Q.—Do you know anything of the kindergarten system? A.—A little. 
q Q.—Do you think if it was extended it would be of benefit to the older students 
as well as the younger children. For instance, if they had the different kinds of 
wood and were taught the uses to which they might be applied, strength, durability 
and so on, with models of steam engines and things of that kind? A.—Whether 
that could be worked in as part of the kindergarten system Ido not know. The 
Kindergarten system properly is an educational nursery. It takes children before 
they are fitted for a course of the pnblic schools and gives them a certain amount of 
training which, while it does not give them much information, fits them for learning 
better, so that when they take up the regular course in the public schools they could 
observe better, reason better and make better use of the instruction given. I think 
that is the chief advantage of the kindergarten system. The amount of information 
the child gets by it is not very great; I think the advantage is more in the training. 


a _ 


By Mr. Gipson :— 

Q.—Don’t you think that that would be a very good education for extending to 

the children of a larger growth? A.—Yes; as children become larger the same 

principle could be carried out to cultivate the reasoning faculties, but of course you 
have to pile in more information. 


By Mr. Heakes :— 

Q.—I am told that in the kindergarten schools there are over one hundred 
‘different articles which they make out of paper, clay, &c. Could not that system be 
extended, and instead of paper, clay, &c., have models of steam engines, and so on? 
A.—That would, of course, be shaping it into a system of technical education; it 
would be primary technical education. 

Q.—Do you think that might be developed in the public school system without 
injury to the average scholar? A.—I think so, but of course it would be a matter 
of a great amount of study to know exactly how to arrange it, but I think it might 
be done, and if it could be done I have no doubt of its beneficial character. 


By Mr. Gipson :— 

Q.—As a matter of fact, the children of mechanics and laborers are taught fifty | 

things in schools which they never require, and the people who are engaged to teach © 

them these subjects are paid higher salaries than one could be got to teach for in — 
technical education, just because he has a higher education himself? A.—Yes. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Do you mean to say that the teacher who gives technical education would 
have a smaller salary? A.—I would not undertake to say that. I do not know 
what salaries are given for that purpose. 


By Mr. Gizson :— : 

Q.—It would depend on how for it was going? A.—Yes; if you were teaching © 
a boy to shove a jack-plane, and so on, an ordinary carpenter at $1.50 to $2 a day 
could teach him that. But if you went farther than that and taught him the practical 
part of his work, I think he would demand and claim a higher salary. 

Q.—Has he not to have a certain amount of education? If he hadn’t would he 
understand the planning and be able to follow it out? A—Of course he certainly 
ca to have a certain amount of education and the more he has the better for 
himself. 

Q.—And he does not get anything like the salary the teacher gets ? A.—No. 

By Mr. Hraxus :— 

Q.—Do you think that after a child has left the public school and gone to learn 
.a trade it would be better to teach him the technical part of his trade through night 
schools? A.—TI have never thought on that point. 

Q.—I mean a school where nothing else would be taught but the technical 
branches of mechanics as applied to trades ? A.—It would be better I think, of course, 
if he could get the technical education along with his trade, that is if there were 
instructors in the establishment where he was learning his trade who were competent 
to give him the necessary amount of education there. If he is taking a night school 
training at all it would be better to be a training bearing on the occupation he was 
going to follow. 

Q.—He would learn the practical part in the shop, but there is the theoretical | 
part of all trades which you must understand about in order to excel in them. For 
instance, there is drawing. He must know something about that. Do you think that — 
would be better acquired after a boy has finished his course at the public school ?- 
A.—<A good deal of that can be learned while he is in the public school. Drawing is— 
now an important part of the curriculum, though not always taught as it should be, 
but the idea in teaching it is to supply that particular branch of education. 


‘ 
Q.—I am afraid it is a failure? A.—In some places. The fault is, in some places ; 
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| 
‘boards of education will select a teacher because he is a very fine artist, when they 
should select a mechanical draughtsman. 

| Q.—And the curriculum of the public schools is now so large that they have. 
very little time? A.—Yes; that is the evil. 


By Mr. Grason :— 


if Q.—The reason I asked you the question is, that a boy gets a distaste for any- 
_ thing in the shape of labor in the public schools, I have a boy just now who should 
be able to go to a trade who has an absolute distaste for anything in the shape of 
work. All boys should be taught the love of labor of some kind or other; his mind 
should be led that way? A.—No doubt. 
cm Q.—Because there is more room for mechanics now in the country than for 
_ professional men or clerks? A.—And to effect that there should be some technical 
education of some kind, you think? 


By Mr. MoLxan :-— 


. Q.—How are the salaries of teachers arranged? Isn’t there a graded scale? 

A —Nominally there is, but it is not on a very correct basis; of course, the younger 

the teacher the lower the class of certificate he holds, and the lower the class he can 
each the smaller the salary. As they get older they are apt to get higher salaries ; 

they teach more advanced classes and they get better paid. 

Q.—Does a lady who teaches as high a class as ‘a gentlman get as high a salary ?’ 

A.—No. 

— Q—Why? A.—I suppose because the question or law of supply and demand. 


enters into the matter. 


By Mr. ArMstTROoNG :— 


~ Q—Dont you think that a lady having as high a certificate as a gentleman should. 
get as high a salary ? A.—On general principles, yes. 

Q.—And it is not done? A.—wNo. 
~ Q.—Do you know the reason? A.—The only reason is, I suppose, because ladies. 
can be got to do the work cheaper. Boards of education like other corporations are 
susceptible to the public touch very readily. Ifthey should pay out more money 
than the ratepayers thought advisable they would be turned out, and many of them 
‘are anxious to be economical, and they find that ladies can be got to teach for con-. 
siderably less than gentlemen of the same standing, and they get them, not because 
they are ladies but because they are found to work for less money. 
 ~ Q—Don’t you think that a lady who has spent a large portion of her time 
educating herself and coming off with as high honors as a gentleman should have the 
same salary? A.—Yes; I say so; I say that on general principles there should be. 
no question about that. | 

— Q—Don’t you think that if the books of the pupils were free it would be a relief 
_ to the parents in many instances? A.—No doubt it would be a relief. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

_Q.—Have you seen it stated that where they get their books for nothing they 
don’t take care of them? A.—Yes; it is true that if you get a thing for nothing you. 
are not so likely to take care of it. When I said it would be a relief to the parents I 
did not say it would be advisable; of course there are poor parents who cannot afford 
to pay for books, but I think that in most of such cases the ‘boards of education avail 
themselves of their privilege to supply them. I know in this city we have on two 
or three occasions; in cases, say of a widow who was the mother of a number of 
children, they have been supplied. 

- Q.—You supply them to those who really cannot afford to buy them. A.—Yes.. 
Q.—But not to those who can? A.—No; the rule is that the parents should. 
pply the books. i 
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By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— ) 

Q.—In those cases where the parents got the schoolbooks for nothing were 
they not given in the light of charity ? A.—Certainly. 

Q.—If the books were free don’t you think the children would be kept longer at 


school? Don’t you think the children are taken away from school because the — 


parents have not sufficient means to keep them there and supply them with books? 
A.—TI should hardly like to say so. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—In cases where they require them they are supplied them? A.—Yes; we 


do in some cases, but it is the exception altogether. 
By Mr. GrBson :— 


Q.—Is it not a fact that the reason ladies are paid less salaries than gentlemen is | 


that they don’t choose teaching as a life work, but as a temporary occupation? A.— 
‘That may be one element in the general principle, that they merely choose it as a 
temporary employment and of course are willing to take employment at any figure 
they can get, or many of them are. There is no doubt that ladies are eminently 
calculated for teachers, that is subordinate teachers, and as principals they will 
compare favorably with men. Because a woman is paid less than a man it does not 
follow that the teaching is of inferior quality, and there is no doubt about the justice 
of their being paid the same salary, but as long as they are willing to work for less’ 
they will get less. 


By Mr. McLran :-— 
Q.—Do you know of cases where children have been sent from school because 


they had not books? A.—I cannot call to mind such a case, though I presume there — 


might be such a case. 
Q—Do you think that the ratepayers of this city would object to paying as high 
a salary to a female teacher as to a male, provided she was competent? A.—A good 
many would. 
Q.—Do you think a majority would? A.—Ihave no idea of that. If they would 


make it an issue at the elections they would find out, but I know there is a great 


deal of complaint made by the ratepayers about the high salaries paid to teachers, 
and they object to any advance generally, so I presume they would to advances 
made in that, unless they were friends of particular teachers. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q—Are you acquainted with the Ontario Association of Teachers? A.—No; 
not to any extent; it is confined to teachers alone. | 

Q.—Don’t you think it would be possible for that organization to strike a scale of 
salaries, as mechanics do, and to keep up their wages? A.—I don’t see how they 
could keep them up, though they could strike a scale and recommend it. 

Q.—Do you think it is impossible? A.—I think so. 

Q.—For what reason? A.—There are so many in the teaching profession who 
hold on to it as a stepping-stone to something else. Young men take it up and 
follow it for a time until they are able to take a course in the professions. Ladies 


take it up to pay their expenses until they are married, and as long as there is a class 


in any trade or calling of that description you cannot expect them to live up toa 
particular tariff of wages. They will take anything they can get rather than nothing. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q. 


ladies make it a temporary employment, just as there are some men. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— ; 


Q.—Do you think that any person teaching for a temporary purpose like that 
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Ave there any lady teachers in this city who. are married? A.—Yes. I 
don’t mean to say that all ladies take it up in that way, but I say there are some — 
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would make the best kind of ateacher? A.—No; the best one is the one who devotes 
himself right to the work. : 

4 Q.—Then if teachers do not do that the pupils must be taught very badly? A.— 
I would not say that. They do the work pretty fairly, but there is no doubt that the 
teacher who holds to teaching as a life work makes the best teacher, as a rule. 


By Mr. Freep :— ( 
. Q.—Are any fees paid by the pupils in the common schools of London? A.— 
_ No; except that there is a small fee for outsiders coming to the public school, but there 
_ are very few coming. 
. By Mr. Gisson :— 
Q.—Is there not a fee for supplying stationery ? A.—Yes. 
Q.—That is not actually a fee for attendance? A.—No. 

By Mr. Freep :— 
4 Q.—What is that fee? A.—TI could not call it to mind. It isa trifle. I would 
not like to say for certain that we do charge for it, for I think stationery, such as pens 
and ink, is supplied without charge. I would not like to say, however, butit is a trifle 
if it is charged. 
q By Mr. McLean :— 
Q.—Is there anything else you would like to say? A.—No; there is nothing else 
I can think of. , 
By Mr. ArMstrone :— 
q Q.—Do you know the system under which the school books of Ontario are printed 
_ and issued? A.—Nothing but what has appeared in the public press and as a matter 
of general knowledge. I know nothing personally. 
; Q.—Don’t you think if there was no monopoly in existence, as there is at the 
present time, the books would be cheaper? A.—I could not say. 
: Q.—You know that there is a royalty paid to two firms and they get a monopoly ? 
_A.—i am not sufficiently acquainted with the details of that matter to form an opinion. 


q 


ey By Mr. Grsson :— 

-Q.—Do you think there are Jay Goulds in publishing as well as in other matters ? 
A.—yYes ; I suppose it is possible, though I am not acquainted with the publishing 
business. 


Wo. Bett, Relief and Health Inspector, London, called and sworn. 


By Mr. HEeaKes :— 

Q.—What is the general sanitary condition of London? A.—Pretty good at 
present: 
q Q.—Have you a good system of sewerage ? A.—I do not know that; it isa 
matter of opinion. 
© Q.—Do you think sufficient attention is paid to sanitary measures by your muni- 
cipal government ? A.—I think so; I think there has been a great improvement 
during the last few years. 
| Q.—You are also relief officer here? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Are there many exceedingly poor people in London who require relief from 
the corporation? A.—There are quite a few, but not quite so many as there were 
some years ago. | ; ? 
Q.—The position is getting better ? A.—If you want the items | can give you 
the numbers last month. 1 had 124 applications for relief last month. 
 Q.—Would that number be different families? A.—Yes; 124 families got relief 
last month ; that was for the month of October. In the corresponding month last 
year the number was 140. 
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Q.—What class of people would that be who get relief? A.—They are widows 
and orphans, in the first place. We have always a lot of old women who go around 
and get what work they can, who do a day’s work when they can; and these get a 
little wood and provisions from us. Some of them, of course, get groceries. Not 
many workingmen have come on as yet. We have probably, out of the 124, about 
thirty workingmen. Of course, there will be more apply this month than there 
were last month, as work is not very plentiful at present. 

Q.—Out of the 124 applications, how many do you suppose have brought their 
position upon themselves by bad habits? A.—There are some of them, no doubt, 
who do drink, and some of the women may have had drunken husbands, but you 
cannot let the family starve on that account. There are not so very many cases from 
that account on the books at present. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q—Some of the people are there, I suppose, through misfortune? A.—Yes; : 


certainly. There are not so many on the books from drunkenness now; I am very 
particular about drunkards getting relief. 


By Mr. Heakes :— 


Q.—Then their position arises, in most cases, not from any fault of the people — 
All the relief going out is to pretty necessitous cases. We — 


themselves? <A. 
investigate every case in which application is made. Sometimes we find cases in 
which we are imposed upon, and the parties get half a cord of wood or so in the first 
instance; but in every case, when we find it is one deserving charity, the parties get 
relief. When we find the party is a drunkard he does not get any relief, I assure 
ou. 

i Q.—Do you find many immigrants applying for relief? A.—No; not many. 
Three or four families are on our books now who landed this summer; they are 
pretty hard up. As a general rule, they do well out in this country, but among them 
there are a class of people who are too old to come here, and who would not be likely 
to do well anywhere. 

Q.—Under ordinary circumstances, would they be able to earn their living? 
A—yYes; that would be just about all they could do. 
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Q.—You do not sufter from much pauper immigration coming here? A.—I 


think less this year than other years, but some come every year; not very many. 

Q.—What is the general condition of the working people here, speaking from 
your own knowledge? A.—I think it is better than their condition has been in the 
past. I can show you that, I think, by making comparison with 1882, and to do so, 
I have just looked over the books a little. In 1882 our expenses for relief for the 


year was $6,145; in 1887, last year, it was $5,345. Of course, there were only 


four wards in the city in the former year, and now we have five wards, and a much 
larger population, and we expended $800 less in relief than in 1883. You are 
aware that London East has come in since that time. Those figures, I think, do 
not speak badly for London. 


Q.—Do many working people own their own homes here? A.—They do in the 


fifth ward more than in any other. The fifth ward is a very good ward, and does 
not make a heavy drain on the relief funds. 

Q.—Is it possible for a workingman to obtain a home of his own easily in London? 
A.—Yes; such, however, is not of much benefit to him, I think, owing to our taxes 
being pretty heavy, unless, indeed, he can go and pay the money down at once. It 
is in my opinion a very bad system for a workingman to pay for a house by instal- 
ments, especially if work is not very sure. If work is very good such a system may 
be all right, but on the whole it is not a very good system. 

Q.—What is the average rent of a mechanic’s house in London? A.—From 
$5 to $7 a month. There is not enough of those houses put up in the city. 


Q.—What kind of a house will a mechanic get for $5 a month? A—Not very — 


much of a house; he might obtain one of four rooms. 
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A Q.—What kind of a one for $7 a month? A—He would not get a very extra 
_ house for that rent. It depends on the locality a great deal. Of course, he would 
have to go out into the suburbs, anyway, to get a house at that figure. 


By Mr. McLean :-— 


Q.—I believe that every year you make a house-to-house inspection? A.—Yes. 
Q.—How did you find the sanitary condition of the city this year? A.—I will 
give youafew facts: Last summer we started our house-to-house inspection in April. 
_ We inspected 5,606 houses, and we found as follows: Closets, reported dirty 1,167— 
_ all have-been cleaned since; dirty yards, 310—all have been cleaned since; house cess- 
_ pools and tanks dirty, about forty, or a little over; closets connected with sewers, 
341; dry-earth closets, now in use, 151. That was the result ot our last inspection. 
_ ‘To-day I was very happy to state to the board that we had got rid of our last case 
_ of fever; none had been reported during the week, and the disease was not likely to 
_ cause any more trouble. The outbreak of fever that occurred has been stamped out, 
_ and the condition of London, at present, will compare with that of any other city in 
— Canada. 
oe Q.—You put up placards on houses in which there are infectious diseases? A,— 
m Yes. 
if Q.—Have you put up many? A.—Yes; there has been a good many put up. 
gy Q.—Have you put up many for typhoid fever? A.—Yes; but nothing like the 
number compared with other diseases. . 
: Q.—Can you tell me what was the cause of the typhoid fever in the neighbor- 
_ hood where it broke out? A.—I think myself, and of course this is only my own 
_ Opinion, that it is due to bad drainage and sewerage, and bad water. Bad water, of 
course, is the main thing. I have tested several wells and found the water bad, and 
_ the people have been drinking it. I think the disease has come from bad water, if it 
_ has come from anything, for bad water will undoubtedly cause it. That is my 
_ opinion, at all events, although some persons may differ from it. I visited one place 
this morning where they had typhoid fever, and of course they attributed it to the 
closets being too near the well. I have undertaken to make a test of the water, but 
- Teannot tell you what the result will be until to-morrow. That is the opinion of the 
_ family as to the cause of the outbreak and, I suppose it is the opinion of the doctor | 
- attending the case. The closet is 21 feet from the well, and no doubt drains into it. 
| Q.—Do you find, in your house-to-house inspection, that the water-closets and 
_ the wells are too close together? A.—<A good many of them are. 
Q.—That would probably be in the heart of the city? A—Yes; in the heart of 
_ the city they are pretty much all taking city water. 


By Mr. Heaxzs :— 


Q.—What is the nature of the soil generally ? A.—Sandy. 

: Q.—Do you know how far the liquid matter of cesspools will travel through 
sand? A.—There are various opinions in regard to that matter, but some say it will 
travel 100 feet. It is a matter of opinion. I have no doubt it will drain a very long 
distance through sand. 

Q.—That is in course of time? A.—Yes. 

Q.—I suppose it will contaminate the water when there has been arainy season ? 
 A—Yes. It will take, of course, some time to get that long distance mentioned, but 
_when the closet is 20 or 30 feet from the well it is very likely to drain into it. 
Q.—What is the sanitary condition of the Public Schools? A.—Very good. 
Q.—Have they good water? A.—Yes. 


By Mr, ArmsTrone :— 


Q.—How is the sanitary condition of the factories and workshops here? A.—It 
is very good. We get them cleaned up as fast as we get time todo so. I have an 
assistant going round all the time. 
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Q.—<Are there separate conveniences in the factories where there are both sexes 
employed? A.—We have not many such factories here. ’ 
Q.—In those you have, is such the case? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—Were you ever requested by any person who worked at the factories to 
examine into the sanitary condition of any of them? A.—Not unless it was in regard — 
to the closet, and in that case it has been attended to right away. 

Q.—Have you had complaints made to you by people working there? A.—Yes; 
that it was not quite right; and in those cases I have had it attended to right away. 

By Mr. HEakes :— 

Q.—How long is it since you have established the dry-earth closet system here? 
A.—TI do not think much of the dry-earth closet system, unless we obtain a better — 
method of scavenging. They fill up directly, and unless we have a proper system of 
going around and making collections frequently, I do not think the system can be — 
satisfactorily worked. However, if we got in a sufficient number of dry closets, there — 
would be a better chance of organizing asystem for taking products away. Of course, — 
they may be properly disinfected. We have the Hick’s patent in one of the schools, — 
which works very well. q 

Q.—They require to be looked after every day, I believe. A.—Yes ; in the winter — 
time. They are very clean and nice when the refuse is taken away regularly. 


W. A. CiarKke, London, called and sworn. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—You area printer? A.—Il am. 

Q.—How long have you been in London? A.—Most of my life, except two or 
three years. 

@.—Are you a.member of the Typographical Union? A,—I am. 

Q.—Have you got any benefits in connection with your organization? A.—Yes; — 
we have local benefits, health benefits, and I believe there are insurance benefits in — 
connection with the international organization. I am not very much acquainted — 
with the international part of it—that is the insurance part of it—but the local benefit 
is $3 a week to members in good standing for a period of five weeks, and it rests 
with the union whether they continue it thereafter or not. 

@.—Is there any death benefit? A.—Yes; they make an assessment of $1 per 
member—a special assessment. , 

Q—The sick benefits are taken out of the dues? A.—Yes; they lay aside © 
20 per cent. of the dues for that purpose. 

Q—You are best acquainted with morning newspaper work? A—Yes. . 

Q.—What is the scale of wages in London? A.—Twenty-eight cents a thousand — 
on morning papers and 25 cents for evening papers, and taking job work, 20 cents. — 

Q.—How much per week day work? A.—Nine dollars per week. a 

Q.—For how many hours? A.—Well, they do not lay down the hours, but I 
believe they work 56 hours. In summer they get four hours on the afternoon of 


4 


Saturday, and in winter time they start at 7:30 in the morning. 
Q.—What is the average number of hours a morning newspaper man works in- 
London? A.—Fourteen hours per day. 4 
Q.—What time does he leave off in the morning? A.—A bout 3:30 o’clock. 
Q.—What time does he begin composition? A.—They have hours for the 
afternoon and hours for the night. They begin at 1:15 in the day and leave off at 
3:45 or 4 o’elock. In the night they start at 8 o’clock and leave off at 3 o’ clog 
or 3:30 
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Q.—Tell us the average bill a morning newspaper hand would make? A.—Take 

_ the average throughout the city, about $2.50 per day. } | 

’ Q.—That would be $15 a week? A.—Yes; if he works six days. ; 

Q.—Do they generally work six days? A.—No; four days on the average. 
_ That is considered a week’s work. 

: Q.—Are they compelled to leave off two days in the week? A.—No; if they 

choose they can work six days in the office I work in. 

| Q.—That is the Free Press? A.—No, the Advertiser. In the other offices I 
_ think they make four days a week’s work, and arrange it so that three men will take 

_ two frames, but in our office they doit another way; they have subs. to put on. 

| Q.—It is supposed that if they work six days at fourteen hours a day they 

~ make about $15 a week. A.—Yes. 

{: Q.—As regards fat matter, such as advertisements, does it go to the men on 

' piece work? A.—No; they are set by the week. 

a Q.—By boys or men? A.——Partly by boys and partly by men. It is set 

» by the office. 

Q.—Does the craft, as a general thing, consider that a fair deal ? A.—They do not. 

Q.—Is it the universal custom with printers on morning newspapers that men 

are entitled to fat matter, such as advertisements, tabular work, and soon? A.—Yes; 

_ they get it in the majority of places. 

: Q.—Why don’t they receive it in London? A.—They are not in a position to 

do so; they have more apprentices to the men, and if the men demand it they can 

_ tell the men to go, and the apprentices can do the work. 


: Q.—Do the rules of your union state how many apprentices per man will be 
] employed? A.—The international body does not state distinctly. 
. Q.—Does your union? A.—Yes; there is a local law that two boys shall be 
allowed to five men. 
Q.—Is there more than that proportion employed? A.—Yes; considerably 
- more; more than one to each man, 
i Q.—Is it two men to five boys? A.—Well, it is hardly as low as that, but I 
_ think there are one-third more boys than men; I have the statistics in my pocket. 
_ The total number of journeymen in the city is forty-eight, apprentices fifty-nine ; that 
is taking all offices together. In the newspaper offices there are twenty-eight 
_ apprentices and twenty-seven journeymen. 
"4 Q.—Are the apprentices indentured ? A.—They are in the office I work in, but 
_ I don’t think they are in the others. ! 
i @.—Do the men prefer an indenture system? A.—They do. 
f Q.—Are the employers in favor of indenturing apprentices? A.—If it was 
- universal, and they were all indentured. 
; Q.—How many years has a boy to serve before being recognized as a journey- 
man? A.—The union provides for five years, but the offices have been indenturing 
_ for four, and I believe the offices give them the option of being indentured for five, 
_ if they choose. 
: Q.—Have you had any labor troubles recently ? A.—Not for the last five years. 
4 Q.—Are the men, as an organized body, in favor of settling labor troubles that 
- may arise by arbitration? A.—They have done so during the last three years with 
— any little troubles that came up, When you asked me before, I understood you to 
~ mean whether we had any strikes or not, but we have waited on the proprietors and 
arranged things satisfactorily in the office in which I am employed. 
a Q@.—As a body, you believe in arbitration, instead of resorting to strikes? A— 
Yes; strikes are the last resort in our organization. 
Dy Q.—Is that law with you a local idea amongst yourselves? A.—It is the law 
_ throughout the international body. 
a Q.—In a case of arbitration, or a social coming together of employers and 
~ employés—what is your opinion about the Government having an arbitration board ? 
Do you think it would bea step in the right direction? A.—If the Government 
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were to have an arbitration board which could step in and settle matters to suit 
themselves I don’t think it would be satisfactory to every one. But if it was one to 
which they could appeal, in case they wished to arbitrate, I think it would be a good 
thing, if both parties were agreeable. 

Q.—That is for the Government to stepin? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is there any plate matter used in the newpapers in London? A—.During 
the last couple of weeks I have noticed that on Saturdays they issue large papers, 
and in one of the papers they issued two pages of plates. In one only they use them 
once in a great while, but they pay for them like other composition. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—They allow the men the difference? A.—No ; they allow just the same as if 
they were set up by them—that is the full price. They use plates on the weekly 
edition, and they don’t pay anything for them. 


By Mr. ArRMsTRONG :— . 

Q.—If the plates were not used at all would they employ more printers? 
A.—Yes ; of course. | 

Q.— Where do these plates come from? A.—I think from Buffalo, the ones that 
I know of. 

Q.—It has a bad effect on the printing business? A.—Well, of course it has, | 
but on the other hand it has a good effect in several ways. For instance, in places — 
such as Strattord and Woodstock, and towns like that, they would not issue daily” 
papers unless they got the plates from Toronto, so that if it has a bad effect in one 
way it has a good effect in another, because if they did not get the plates they would 
not use the daily papers. 

By Mr. McLean :— 
Q.—Set in the large cities, is it departmentally ? A.—Yes. 
By Mr. ArMstTRoNG :— | 

Q.—Provided plates are used in Canada, don’t you think it right that the plates 
should be made in Canada? A.—I think it would be a good thing. I think they — 
should raise the duty and prevent them coming in on any pretext, and in the event 
of doing that the plates would be set in some central city and the Canadian printer 
would get the benefit. : 

Q.—In morning newspaper work do the men remain idle for want of copy on 
account of the carelessness of editors and reporters? A.—Sometimes, though I don’t — 
know whether it was from carelessness. : 

Q.—It was for the want of copy? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Are the men paid for that idle time? A.—No. 

Q.—Do the union think they should be paid for idle time? A.—We do. 


By Mr. McLean :— | 
Q.—Are you ever sent home at night as not being needed? A.—Very seldom— 
once in a great while. E 
Q.—Do the men set all the type on the paper you are on? A.—No; it is set by 
boys as well as men. ‘ 
Q.—Do boys get fat matter on it? A—They get the same run as the men. | 
Q.—Do they often get such things as poems to set up? A.—Well, if they happen 

to “strike” them, as we call it, they get them. 
Q.—They have the run of the hook the same as the men? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. HeaKkEs :— y 

Q.—Are there any female compositors in London ? A.—Yes; there are ten girls 
employed in the city. 
Q.—At the same wages as the men? A.—No; at 15 cents a thousand, or a wage 

of $3 a week. : 
Q.—Don’t the union demand equal wages for equal work? A.—Yes; but these 
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_ girls employed in the Record office do not belong to the union. 

be Q.—Would it not be in the interests of the union to see that they got the same? 
| A.—Yes, but until they join, the union could not affect them. They work in an 
_ office in which there are no union men employed, and they cannot very well fix the 
| matter. 
y Q.—Would a bureau of labor statistics be of benefit to the workingmen ? 
- A—TI don’t see how it would, and I hardly think it would, but I haven’t given the 
_ matter any study. , 

i Q.—Do you think that if statistics of labor were published it would be of any 
benefit to the rates of wages, the hours of work, and the general condition of the 
- workingmen? A.—It might be some benefit, but I could not say in what way. 
Q.—You haven’t given the subject any thought? A.—No. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—What is the sanitary condition of your workroom? A.—Of course, you 
_ cannot call it bad, but it is not in any way good. There are a great many draughts, 
and the ventilation is very poor in some cases; I speak with regard to the city. 

4 Q.—I am speaking of your own workshop? A.—It is about as good as can be 
expected; there is nothing to complain of particularly. The only trouble is that 
- sometimes it gets overheated and there is no way of regulating the temperature. . 
i Q.—Do you know of the existence of any iron-clad contracts? A.—There are 
fm none. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q—Are the men paid in cash ? A.—Yes; unless they otherwise desire. 

zi Q.—Are there any men who desire otherwise ? A.—Yes; there are some men in 
our office who get orders once in awhile. 

; Q.—Are they asked to take them ? A.—No. 

Q.—Are the men paid weekly or fortnightly ? A——Weekly. 

Q.—On what day ? A.—Friday. . 

Q.—Do they prefer Friday to any other day ? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. MoLEan :— 


Mg Q.—Why ? A.—Of course to a single man it does not make much difference, but 
it enables the wives of those who are married to go on the market if they choose on 
Saturday. I believe that is the argument generally used. 
. e477 Q.—What are the wages in Canada compared with Great Britain and the United 
States? A.—Well, they are low. I will give you an idea from the book I have here. , 
In Indianapolis they pay 35 cents; Philadelphia, 46; Cincinnatti, 40 ; Columbus, 35; 
- Brooklyn, 46. They don’t give New York. 

By Mr. Freep :— 
e Q.—Take Binghampton, or a town in central New York about the same sized 
places as London, or take Oswego? A.—I don’t think those are given. 
Q.—Take Poughkeepsie, N. Y.? A—I have no record of that either. 
Q.—Take Harrisburg, Pa. ? A.—I have it here, but it is not given in figures. 
i Q—Take New Haven, Conn.? A—Forty cents for night work and 35 cents 
_ for day work. 
) Q.—Take Springfield, Mass.? A.—I have a Springfield, but it does not give the 
State. In that place they pay 334. 
— Q—You cannot find a place like London ? A.—Well, here is South Bend, 
Indiana, which I guess is about the same size. It does not give the night scale, but 
it gives 30 cents for the day scale. In Wilmington they pay 30 to 35 cents. 
i Q.—You see it is not a fair comparison to take places like Chicago and New 
- York and compare it with London ? A.—Certainly not, but there are many places 
here about the same as London, and I think they are all a little higher paid. 

Q.—Can you give comparisons with the rates of wages in the old country ? 
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A.—No, they work on a different system there ; they work by the “Nn 
pay for distribution. 
By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—Have you any idea of what a printer can make in the old country ? A.—I 


have not. 
Q.—How much are the ladies working at the printing business paid here ? 
A.—Fifteen cents a thousand or $3 a week. 


By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—How long have they worked at the trade ? A.—Some three years, some 
five, and others ever since I can remember. They all get the same price, excepting 
when they first start, and they never raise them. The proprietor says he likes to 
have girls because they never ask for a raise of wages, and he can get rid of them 
some day when he does not need them. They get married. 


By Mr. Heaxess :— 


Q.—Are they skilled compositors ? A.—I suppose they are.. They seem to do 
as well as any compositors | know of. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—You have known young women to leave this office? A.—Yes. 

Q.—When they do happen to leave or get married are they replaced by men ? 
A.—No ; by other young women. 

Q.—And they work for along time without anything? A.—No; not without 
anything, but they work for what they can make. 

Q.—Do they get 15 cents a thousand at first? A.—No. 

Q.—But that is the standard? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Are these young women competent to work on piece-work equal to the men 
on morning papers? A.—I could not say, because I have not worked in that office 
with them. 

Q.—You would imagine they are if they have worked over five years? A.—I 
should think so; I have seen young women as competent as men. 

Q.—There is a difference of 13 cents a thousand? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Would you like to make any suggestion that we have not touched upon ? 
A.—Yes; I think the Government should take the matter in hand with regard to 
apprentices. We have more apprentices in the city than men by quite a number, 
comparatively speaking, and I think the Government should take in hand some way 
in which they could restrain the number of apprentices to the number of men; also in 
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regard to indenturing, that they should be qualified before entering upon their trade. — 


We have incompetent printers amongst us, and the reason is because they never had 
any education; of course, they always will be incompetent, because they never had 
the education to start with and they cannot learn anything now. When they have 
their trade you cannot put anything into them. They don’t consider very much about 
their education when they take them on as apprentices. When a boy is put into the 
office, if he learns to be a good compositor or pressman he does it on his own responsi- 
bility; they don’t offer to teach him anything particulariy. They are put in, and they 


come out in four or five years, and what they have learned in that time they have 


learned by asking the men around them, or picking it up themselves. 
By Mr. Freep :—- : 
Q.—Do you think the Government should fix the qualifications of apprentices ? 


A.—I think they should make them go to school for a certain number of years before 


allowing them to take up anything else. 


Q.—Do you think the Government should restrict the number of apprentices ? — 
A.—Well, I don’t know hardly how they could do that, but I think they should 


compel them to stay at school longer than they do at present. 


Q.—Up to what age would you ask the Government to compel children to remain 
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at school? A.—I think fifteen is quite early enough for any one to go to a trade, and : 
at that age they would be nineteen or twenty when they came out of the trade, and I 
don’t think that would be any too old for them to start out. 

He Q.—Do you think that parerits, in all cases, are able to maintain their children 
until they are fifteen without doing anything towards their own support? A—Of 
course that is another matter. I don’t know whether they could or not, but I sup- 
_ pose they could not in some Cases. 

. By Mr. McLean :— 

i Q.—When apprentices are out of their time in your office are they, as a general 
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thing, kept on? A.—No ; they generally have to go to make room for new ones. 


By Mr. G1iBson :— 
4 Q.—In cases where parents are not able to keep their children at school until 
they are fifteen years of age, how would an industrial school, supported by Govern- 
ment, strike you? A.—Do you mean for teaching them their trade? 
Q.—Well, the rudiments, any way? A.—It might be a very good thing, but I 
_ think when a boy goes to school it will take him all his time to learn the intellectual 
_ part of education without teaching him the industrial. 
_  Q—In case parents are not able to keep their children at school to a certain age? 
_ A.—It would be hard to draw the line as to where they are able and where they are 
not; it would have to be cut down pretty low. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 

, Q—I know of a boy who was thirteen and a-half years of age—he is now a man 
” of thirty-five—and he insisted on going into an office when he was thirteen and a-half 
years old, though his parents could keep him and wanted to keep him. He has been 
making his living more or less successfully since that time. What would you do in 
' that case? A.—I know from my own experience that boys are anxious to go to 
» work early. 

qT Q.—What would you do in such a case? Would you have the Government 
interfere and say he should go to school until he was fifteen years old? A.—I think 
it would be advisable in that case. 


By Mr, Frezp :-— 
ie Q.—Do you know what the requirements of the Ontario law are as to children 
- attending school? A.—I do not. . 


By Mr. McLran :— 

'" QQ —At what age are boys generally taken on at your office? A.—I don’t know ; 
it is pretty hard to tell. Some call themselves fourteen, but judging by their looks 

_ they are ten, or eleven or twelve, and others are large for their age. 

| Q.—Do these boys work at night? A.—Yes; they take turns of three or four 

- months at a time, and then they change them round to day work. 

Q.—They work by the piece, do they? A.—After the first year some of them 

do. Some of them work by the piece on night work. 

Q.—What do they pay boys a thousand by the piece? A.—They have a graded 

scale, and I am not sure what it is. At first they pay them 124 cents, and then raise 

them to 15 cents, and their last year I think they pay them 173 cents—that is in the 

fourth year. 

| Q.—In his fourth year he is as good as any ? A.—As good as he ever will be, if 

he ever will be any good. 

Q.—Has the factory inspector been to your office? A.—Not that we have 

geen; he might have been when every one was away, but not to our knowledge. I 

heard Dr. Campbell discussing industrial schools, but from my standpoint I would 

think differently. I think when a boy goes to school it will take him all his time to 

‘learn the intellectual part, without putting him to any mechanical part of the 

_ business. 
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By Mr. HEaKkes :— 


Q.—You are speaking in regard to your own trade? A.—Yes. 

Q.—But as to other trades? A.—lIf they were to give him any fon betta in 
the way you speak of in regard to it, the chances are we would have a lot who would 
never have an idea of what they had to do; they would go out to work without 
having acquired any one trade; they would be jacks-of-all-trades and masters of 
none. 

Q.—You think that the theoretical knowledge of trades would hinder boys from 
getting a trade? A.—Yes; there are lots of boys who, if they got the theory in 
regard to a trade and a little information, would not bother themselves about the 
practical part. 

Q.—Do you think that they would turn out a fair blacksmith or carpenter to go 
out and compete with others in these trades? A.—He might not compete, but he 
would do in a pinch. 

Q.—If he got a job and spoiled it, would he not be sent to the right-about quickly ? 
A.—Well, in the case of a blacksmith he would go and work under a helper for a 
while. 

Q.—In that case he would not be a blacksmith to start with? A.—No; perhaps 
not. 


By Mr. ArMsTRoNG :— 
Q.—He would be a blacksmith in a printing office? A.—Yes. 
By Mr. HrakEs :— 

Q.—Supposing he were taught the properties and qualities, say of pine boards, at 
such an institution, would he be able to do the practical work of the carpenter? 
A.—Perhaps he would not, but if he learned the case in a printing office he would 
learn the practical part, and would soon be able to pass as a printer. 

Q.—Supposing you taught him the nature of type metal, its properties and so 
on, wouldn’t it help him? A.—It might help him in some trade, but it would not in 
the printing business, because it does “not make much differ ence to the pr miter what 
metal his type is made of: 


The Commission then adjourned until 8 o’clock p. m. 


Upon resuming, James McKenna, Moulder, London, was called and sworn. 
By Mr. HeaKes :-— 
Q.—How long have you worked at the business? A.—Twelve years. 


Q.—What branch of the moulding do you work at? A—Stove-plate moulding 


and agricultural work, though I have not’ worked very much at the agricultural; 
stove-plating is what I follow. 

Q.—In the moulding business do you have any apprentices? A.—Yes; where 
the shops are not strictly union there is an over-run of apprentices. 

Q.—Is proper care taken to teach the apprentices their trade ? A.—No, sir. 

Q.—Is there anything, to your knowledge, to compel an employer to teach an 
apprentice the trade? A—Not to my knowledge. In a union shop the men are 
supposed to instruct the apprentices if they run the right number. Outside of that 
they are not. 

(.—The union takes them on themselves. A.—Yes. 


Q.—Would it be better for all concerned if there was a proper apprentice system? — 


A.—Yes ; undoubtedly. 

Q. —What age should you think a boy should be before going to the business ? 
A.—Moulding being a heavy work, my opinion is that a boy should be sixteen years 
of age. 

Q.—How long would he serve? A.—Four years, 
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Q—As a matter of fact, what would be the average age of boys going to the 


_ business here? A.—From sixteen to seventeen, up to as high as thirty, and some 


— over thirty. 
Q.—No very young boys? A.—No. | 
Q.—Have you had any disturbance in connection with the moulding trade in 
London lately—strikes, or anything of that kind? A.—Yes, we had a strike six years 
ago this coming March. 
Q.—How was it settled ? A.—We left the shop and it was run by men from the 
other side—Detroit and elsewhere—they filled the shop with boys and those men. 
Q.—When a labor difficulty occurs between the employers and men how would 
you prefer to have it settled? A.—Well, if the employers and men could not come 
to a settlement I would prefer arbitration. 
Q.—Would you favor a law placed on the Statute-book of Canada compelling a 


settlement in these disputes by arbitration? A.—Yes, sir. 


Q.—What wages do moulders earn in London? A.—Well, the way they are 
divided in London—they only serve a time of three years to it and the shop is over- 
run by apprentices, and they don’t get a chance to learn. If a boy is smart he will 
get a better chance than a man or boy who is a little backward. Sometimes men of 
thirty years of age are not smart, but any person really smart gets a good show. 

‘i Q.—What wages will a moulder earn in a year? A.—Some of them will earn as 
high as $2.75 and $3 a day on some jobs. 
“s Q.—What would be the average? A.—The average in Mr. McCleary’s shop, 
where I am working, would not be over $10 a week. 

. Q.—-What hours do you work? A.—We worked last summer about eleven 


hours a day. 


a Q.—Could that time be shortened without injuring the business of the employer ? 
_ A—Yes; we used to work all the noon hour, just taking time to eat a lunch. We 
went around the shop and asked the men who did not belong to the organization if 
they did not think they were injuring themselves and others also, and we got them 
to stop, except one man. 

Q.—It was piece-work, I suppose? A.—Yes ; it is nearly all piece-work in stove 
work. 

~ Q—You have not tried to shorten the hours here? A.—Only the once when 

we shortened the noon hour. We start about 6 to get ready to mould, but those 
running big jobs don’t get through until an hour after the usual time. 

Q.—It depends a good deal upon the time you are ready to run off? A—We 
have a certain time to commence—3:30 or 4 o'clock. 

Q.—Should you have a union here? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What is the general effect of organization amongst workmen? Is it a 
benefit? A.—Yes; I claim that it is a large benefit. 

Q.—In what way? A.—In regard to keeping up prices and to the right number 
of apprentices in the shop, and not having the trade over-ran by men; because where 
a shop is over-run with apprentices you cannot turn out competent workmen. 


By Mr. McLran :-— 
Q.—Do you derive any benefits from connection with the union? A.—Yes. 
Q.—What is it? A.—One hundred dollars of death benefit. 
Q.—No sick benefit? A—No; not in this union; in the other union we have. 


By Mr. HeakEs :— 

Q.—Is there any such thing as fining employés in your business here ? A.—Not 
to my knowledge. 

Q.—Do immigrants interfere with your business to any extent? A—Not toa 
large extent. We have had some, but it is a little heavy work for them. 

Q.—Do many moulders come here from other countries? A.—Yes, we have quite 
a number coming from the United States and England, but those coming from 
England are mostly machinery moulders, and those from the United States stove-plate 
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and hollow-ware moulders. We have two now from New York State who have been 


in Elmira prison. 

Q.—Did they learn their trade in the prison? A.—Yes. 

- Q.—Does prison labor come in competition with you at all? A.—It used to, but 
not the last few years. 

Q.—There are no prison-made goods in your line in this part of the country 
now? A.—Notto my knowledge in the last two or three years. 

Q.—What is the general condition of the moulding shops here? Are they com- 
fortable, dry, &c.? A.—Well, they could be better drained. In real damp weather the 
floors are very wet, and a man working among the steam, and so on, is liable to get 
rheumatism, and especially sciatic rheumatism. 

Q.—After a man has done his day’s work it is necessary to change his clothing ? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do they provide any place for that? A.—Not in Canada. 

Q.—Would it be an advantage to provide a room for changing and washing in? 
A.—yYes; I worked in one shop in Massachusetts where they had a bath room 
upstairs and a place to change your clothes. The men could go and get in good 
comfortable clothes. | 

Q.—I suppose when there are no rooms for such a purpose they are exposed to 


the drafts of the whole shop? A.—Yes; a great many change their shirts, and it_ 
and the inside drawers are wet, and often the stockings, and going out in the cold 


weather they catch cold. 

Q.—Avre there many accidents in connection with your trade? A.—No; not at 
moulding, unless it is men getting burnt. 

Q.—That is in case of the metal getting spilled? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Not skilled labor? A.—wNo. 

Q.—Are there any workingmen’s co-operative societies in London? A.—None. 

Q.—Have you ever known the system of distribution of profits to exist in the 
moulding trade anywhere? A.—Not to my knowledge. 

Q.—Have you ever know the moulders start a co-operative foundry? A.—Yes; 
there is one in Canada started that way—Burrows, Stewart & Milne, Hamilton. 

Q.—Was it a success? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is it still carried on? A.—Yes; it is a large firm now. 
Q.—There is nothing of the kind in London ? A.—No. 

Q.—You have worked in the United States ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How do wages in the United States compare with those in Canada in your 
line? A.—Well, they are quite a bit higher than the wages in Canada, Still, there 
are some places where they are generally the same as in Canada, but not as a whole. 

Q.—Taking into consideration the difference in wages, has money the same pur- 
chasing power here that it has there, do you think? A.—I would not like to say. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—You have lived in the States? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Where? A.—In Detroit and several other cities in the United States, but 
Detroit is the only city I had my family in. Rent is the only thing that I saw higher 
in the United States than it is in Canada. There living is as cheap if not cheaper. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—In what condition are the water-closets in the factory you work in? A.— 
They are out-door closets. 

Q.—Are they clean? A.—They are cleaned twice or three times a year. They 
are cleaned out early in the fall and again as soon as soft weather comes. 

By Mr. Hreaxes :— 

Q.—Are the men paid in cash? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Are they paid every week? A.—Yes; on Saturday night. 

Q.—Is that the proper night to pay them ? A.—Yes;I have been paid on Friday, 
but I would as soon be paid on Saturday. 
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Q.—Is that the opinion of the others? A.—TI could notsay; some prefer Friday, 
so as to get to market. 
a Q.—About what rent on an average would a workingman pay for a house here ?” 
 A.—About $6 or $6.50 a month. 
4 Q.—A good house? A.—Yes; very comfortable for workingmen, for $6.50 to $7 

-amonth. 

4 Q.—How many rooms? A.—It is according to where it is located in the city. 
- The house I am in has two bedrooms, a front room, a dining room, a pantry, summer 
kitchen and woodshed. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


; Q.—Have you ever known any of your trade black-listed for engaging in strikes ? 
_ A—yYes; I was black-listed. McCleary sent a black-list to Toronto and asked Gurney 
to discharge all the men who had been in his employment. 

: Q.—Did they keep you from employment for any length of time? A.—Gurney 
_ did not take any action upon it. | 

. Q.—Is that a regular thing, or is it exceptional? A.—That is the only case I 
have seen in this city. 

a Q.—Do you ever have to sign any contracts, contracting to work for any length 
of time for a certain figure, or do you merely go to work by the week? A.—We 
_ merely go to work by the week. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—You don’t know of such a thing as an iron-clad contract? A.—No. 
By Mr. Freep :— 
| Q.—For how large a part of the year are you employed? A.—Since the 
_ apprentices have commenced to run down from the old trouble I have been employed 
 Imight say twelve months in the year, except two weeks at Christmas—that is 
_ this year. 
at Q.—It is usually longer than that that you are idle ? A.—Yes; I have been out 
_ five to six months in the year. 
_ Q—How long ago was that ? A.—Three years ago this winter. The shop was 
run altogether by apprentices, two journeymen and the apprentices. 
Q.—As a usual thing, you are laid off a little time at the holidays? A.—Yes ; to 
take stock. 
Q.—You were only laid off two weeks this year ? A.—Yes ; all the married men 
were kept on this year. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—In taking castings out of the mould it is pretty hard work? You run a 
stream of gas upon it? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Have you ever known of any moulders having the blind staggers for an hour 
or so? A.—Yes; I have taken it myself, and have seen others. 

Q.—Do you know of anything which would stop that ? A.—A high roof to the 
foundry is about the only thing, so as to give the steam and gas a chance to rise. 

q Q.—Is there such a thing as suction conveniences in these moulding shops ? 

A.—No ; notin any that I have worked in. 


By Mr. KERWwIN :— 

-Q.—Have you any other suggestion ? A.—Is there any law in Canada to stop 
manufacturers from bringing convicts to labor here, such as those men from Elmira 
prison ? 

) Q—What is your reason for thinking those men are from Elmira prison? A.— 

I have their word for it. One of them told me he was sentenced for life. One of 
them told me he was sentenced for six years for shooting a man, and I asked how 
long he had served, and he said two years. I asked how he got his liberty, and he 
said that he had a ticket handed to him; the first week or month they did a quarter 
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day’s work, and it rose gradually up to a full day’s work, and as soon as they got the 
requisite number of points required and as soon as they got a person to go guardian 
for them they were liberated. Last year they brought six or eight over from this 
Elmira prison to this McCleary’s shop to work there. Four of them were in the 
habit of getting drunk, so they had to discharge them, but these two men have con- 
ducted themselves like gentlemen since they have been here. Both have got married 
since they came here. 


By Mr. HEeAKkEs :— 


Q.—Do they go over and bring these men? A.—I could not say that they came 
from there direct to McCleary’s shop. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q:—Did they come during the time of the late troubles ? A.—No; it was not 
at that time. 
Q.—It is a mixed shop? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Could you substantiate these statements by other gentlemen ? A.—Yes ; by 
twenty ; these men don’t deny it themselves. They admit it themselves, and I 
understand they have a brand on them, and they are traced up by this brand. 


Lonpon, January 11th, 1888. 

J. B. Boyz, Inspector of Public Schools, called and sworn. 

By Mr. FREED :— 

Q.—How long have you held the position of inspector of public schools here. 
A.—Since 1871. 

Q.—How large a percentage of children of school age are attending the public 
schools in London? A—That is a matter that I could not state decidedly. I have 
no authority over Roman Catholic schools. They do not report to me, but they 
report immediately to the Government. I can tell you about the number we have of 
all other denominations except the Roman Catholic. We have in our schools at the 
present time a little over four thousand pupils. 

Q.—That is the whole population of school age, excluding supporters of separate 
schools? A.—This is the number who attend the schools, with the exception of the 
Roman Catholics. 

Q.—Those who attend the separate schools? A—The Roman Catholics do not 
all attend the separate schools, but a number attend the public schools. 

Q.—Are they entered as public school supporters? A.—They very often are 
marked in the voter’s lists as Roman Catholics, and they have to pay the taxes, unless 
the parents have made an appeal to be put on the common school list. 

Q.—At what age do you find parents disposed to send children toschool? A.— 
Some of them at a later and some of them at an earlier period; it depends on the 
circumstances of the parents. If they are able to keep them they will allow them to 
remain at school till they are sixteen or seventeen, and afer they pass into the high 
school from seventeen to nineteen. 

Q.—Those who need the services of their children at what age do they take 
them away from school? A.—The children sometimes leave at twelve and from that — 
up to fourteen; very few below twelve. 

Q.—Do they go to work then? A.—Yes; atsomething. They do some work as 
a contribution towards the income. Sometimes they become errand boys in shops, or 
they sell paper's, or they do what they can. 

Q—Do you think any children below fourteen years go to work in factories? A.— 
I do not think many of them are in factories; there may be a very small percentage 
of the whole. 

Q.—Have you any kindergarten system of education in London? A.—Not yet. 

Q.—Do you think the present system of education is that which is best suited to 
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the boys who wish to become mechanics? A.—I think it is very well suited for the 
education of those who intend to pursue mechanical pursuits in every way, in so far 
as intellectual training is considered, as giving proper education, that is intellectual 
development. In some places they have a technical training as well; but we have 
nothing of that kind here. 

Q—Do you think technical training could be added to purely intellectual 
training? A.—It would require considerable expenditure of our accommodation. We 
have all our classes pretty well filled at the present time ; therefore to add accommo- 
dation for technical training would require more class rooms, but it would not cost 
a great deal to do that, and it would amply repay any community for doing it. 


By Mr, HEeAKEs :— 


Q.—Are you of the opinion that technical education might be engrafted on the 
public school system? A.—I think it might be very well. 

Q.—Without any detriment to the schools? A—If you look upon education 
solely as an educational matter, then you cannot take away attention from that and. 
at same time have progress made, That is clear enough. 

Q.—Is there not a great deal in the present curriculum that is positively useless 
to mechanics? A.—That depends on the view you take of it. I consider no educa- 
tion worth anything that will not train the intellect, and I do not think there is any 
branch in the teaching in the public schools in which you do not obtain that to a 
greater or less extent. There is very little training of the intellect in learning 
history, grammar, and things of that kind ; it is a matter of memory, merely, or, at 
least, to a very great extent. 

~Q.—Would not a boy be much more likely to take an interest in a trade if his 
eye and hand were trained at the same time that his mind was trained ? A.—No 
- doubt, if a boy has made up his mind to follow some certain mechanical pursuit the 
sooner he becomes acquainted with tools the better for him, and the more likely he 
will be to take an interest in everything that bears on his pursuit. 


Q.—Do you think it would be better to continue the system of education as it is 
and add night schools for technical training ? A—We have tried night schools 
here. In some places, no doubt, they have succeeded very well. We got our central 
school equipped with gas and the necessary apparatus, but we could not make the 
experiment work, even when the classes were made free. 

Q.—Was that technical education ? A.—No; there was no technical education 
ever tried. 

Q.—What I mean is this: Do you think the present system of education should 
be continued and technical education taught in the evenings? A.—I have never 
thought of that; I do not know how it would work. 

Q.—-Have you ever noticed any tendency under the present system that would 
unfit boys for mechanical trades, or lead them away from such trades ? A.—I do 
not know how to answer that question. I have heard and read a good deal about our 
youth of Canada being over-educated, and that they will not take to trades, but seek 
the professions, if that is what you mean. 

Q.—It has been said that the present system tends to professionalism. A.—I 
think it is filling up the professions to the loss of those entering them. 

Q.—The present system leads in that direction? A.—Certainly it does. 


By Mr. Gipson :— 


Q.—Have you a library here? AW—We had a very fine library in connection 
with the public school, but we gave away part of it to a sister institution, the 
collagiate institute, because we did not feel ourselves in a position at the time to buy 
more books; we gave away perhaps 300 or 400 volumes. 

Q.—You have no library now? A.—Yes; we have a pretty good library yet, 
but we want a renewal of books for juniors to read. 

Q.—Is the library free to the public? A.—Yes; they have a right to go there 
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and get books, but very few have troubled us.. I have given out a few books to 
people, but they have not come to us for years back ; they have not troubled us, 
Q.—Do you know any reason for the falling off? A.—None, except one, and 


that is because the books of a higher order were given away to the collegiate institute. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—Do you think the people would object to paying female teachers as high 
salaries as are paid to male teachers, provided they are of equal capacity? A.—The 
very fact that such is not done is an answer you cannot misunderstand, because the 
schoo! board, which has the whole matter of salaries in its hands, ought to be a repre- 
sentation of public sentiment. The members are elected, to a large extent, by the 
people. Still, there are a large number of members of the board, who consider that 
female teachers are underpaid, and very materially underpaid, and I agree with them. 


By Mr, Heakes :— 


Q.—Dv you place female teachers in the positions of principals of the schools 
here? A.—We have two female principals only; one of them has five rooms and 
four assistant teachers, and another four rooms and three assistant teachers. 

Q.—Is there any embargo on the female teachers in that respect? A.—They 
have staid at the head for the last ten years. They pass more scholars almost every 
examination than male teachers who are receiving nearly twice their salaries. Ihave 
no doubt you will meet people who will tell you that in the matter of school govern- 
‘ment, and in the maintenance of order a female teacher will be inferior. Such is not 
my experience. Of course, I only speak for myself. 

Q.—Do you grade the salaries of the teachers? A.—Yes; they are graded. 

Q.—Are there regular increases of salary? A.—They are increased in propor- 
tion to their certificates, their standing and their success. By standing, I mean the 
length of time they have taught. 

Q.—There is not any yearly increase? A.—There is now before the board a 
scheme for such increase, but I do not think it will pass. 

Q.—Do you know if that system has been adopted in any other city? A.—Yes ; 
in Toronto. 

Q.—Length of service counts for something? A.—Length of service counts in 
increase of salary. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—What are the sanitary conditions of the school? A.—I consider they are in 
about as healthy a state, so far as their sanitary arrangements go, as any other 
schools I know of in Ontario. 


Q.—Are they much crowded for room? A.—Some of the junior classes are — 


crowded a little in two schools. Another school containing twelve rooms will be 
finished in midsummer, and then there will be abundance of room for every class. 


By Mr. ARMstTRoNG :— 


Q.—Do lady teachers holding the same grade of certificates as a male teacher, 
and teaching the same grade, receive the same salary as a male teacher? A.—I can 
show you how that is. In the central school we have the old pupils graded, in 


regard to sex. We have plenty of room there, and we have in every case two classes 


of exactly the same grade. The head teacher of the male department receives $900, 
and the female teacher, teaching exactly the same grade of girls, receives $500 
there being $400 difference in the salaries. 

Q.—The same teacher holding the same grade certificate? A.—They hold the 
same certificate, both first-class. 


By Mr. Gisson :— 


Q.—Do they charge fees in your school? A.—No; we furnish everything, 
except the books, which the parents of the pupils have to buy. We furnish pens, 
ink and paper, and colored crayons, free. | 
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Q.—I believe many schools in Canada charge for stationery, which is counted a 
hardship. A.—TI know they do. 


By Mr. ArmstRona :— 


Q.—Are you aware there is a strong competition in the publication of school 
books? A.—There is danger in my giving an opinion in regard to school books. 
There is only one thing, L need say, with free competition the books could be 
obtained by the parents of the children a great deal cheaper than they are now. 

) Q.—We will have to wait, I believe, ten years before there is a chance of that? 
_ A.—It will be a good while yet before they have it. 


Joun Wours, of the London Furniture Company, London, called and sworn. 


By Mr. FREED :— r 
Q.—Does your firm employ a considerable number of hands? A.—Yes. 
Q.—What hours per day do they work? A.—Ten hours generally, fifty-nine and 
a half hours a week, there being half an hour off on Saturday. 

Q.—Are they employed pretty constantly throughout the year? A.—Yes. 

Q.—T'aking the average of your hands, what length of time do they work during 
the year? A.—They can work abvut fifty-one weeks, six days a week. We have 
done that right along. Sometimes we have to shut: down for a few days for repairs, 
but that is the only stop we fhave. 
— &=Q—About what rates of wages do you pay to skilled workmen? A.—From 
~ $1,50 to $2 a day. 

Gg Q.—Do you employ many unskilled workmen? A.—No. 
Q.—Do you employ any? A.—We have to employ some laborers. 
Q.—What do you pay them? A.—One dollar and twenty-five cents a day. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Do you employ them constantly? A.—Yes; constantly. Sometimes we 

have to pay an odd man a little more if we employ him for a week or so. 
By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—Do you employ many boys? A.—No. 

Q.—Have you any at all. A.—Yes ; I think we have about five boys. 

Q.—Are they apprentices? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Are they indentured? A.—Yes. 

, Q—Do you like the indenture system? A.—We adopted that and we have 
followed it up. Ido not know of anything better. 

Q.—Do the boys remain with you for the period for which they are indentured? 

_ A.—Yes; we have never had one leave us. 

Q—Do you think that under the indenture system boys are trained better as 
mechanics than they would be if they were not indentured? A.—Yes; very much 

80; that is my opinion. 

Q.—Do you believe it is to the advantage of the boys to be indentured? A.—Yes. 
a Q.—Is it you opinion that in that way more pains are taken in instructing them 

' inthe trade? A.—I think so. | 

Q—Do you think they become more settled than they would if they were not 
indentured? A.—Yes; I think so. 

Q—It is within your knowledge that any of your men save money out of their 
wagen? A.—Most of our men buy themselves homes. Ido not know whether they 
- gave money or not; but, at all events, | know that many of our men have houses. 

; Q.—Are they paid for, or are they being paid for? A.—Some are being paid 
_ for; some were paid for some time ago. 

~ Q—Do you know whether your men are satisfied with the experiment of buying 
- their own houses? A.—lI think they are. They have expressed themselves that way 
_ when I have heard them say anything about it. 
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Q.—How are your machines protected—well or otherwise? A.—We consider 
them well protected. 

Q.—When the factory inspector was around was he satisfied with the way in which 
they were protected? A.—Yes ; he was very well satisfied ; at all events, he seemed 
to be. 

Q.—What is the sanitary condition of your establisment ? A.—We are connected 
with the sewers. 

Q.—Was any fault found respecting ventilation, and so on? A.—None whatever. 

Q.—Is there any arrangement for protecting men from dust from the sand- 
papering machine? A.—Yes; we have two very large blowers. 

Q.—Have you had any accident from machinery in your shop? A.—Sometimes 
we have had a man have his finger cut in the machinery, but never any accident of 
any consequence. 

Q.—Have you ever had any difference with your men? A.—None whatever. 

Q.—I presume there have been changes in the rates of wages paid during your 
time? A.—Yes. ‘The former occupant of the place failed just eleven years ago, and 
when we commenced business it was at lower wages than we pay now. Wages 
have risen considerably since that time. 

Q.—When wages were raised was it done on an application made by the men, or 
was it voluntary? A.—We generally do it when we find aman is worth more than he 
is getting, but often when we are asked by the men themselves to increase the wages 
we consent to do so, if we think they were not receiving what they were worth. 

Q.—Then it was an understanding with individual workmen rather than with 
the men as a class? A—Yes; we could not raise the men as a class right through 
without doing some injustice. 

Q—Are they satisfied with the system? A.—-They appear to be satisfied. I 
think we do not change a man once in five years; we have had men right along. 
We employ 120 or 125 hands. As many as eighty have been with us ten years. 
We very seldom changeaman. Of course, we change laborers or those not constantly 
employed, but [ mean regular men. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.--When the inspector came around and visited your shop, from whom did he © 
make his inquiries ? A.—He went right through the shop and examined for himself. 
He had seen me and got permission to go through. 

Q.—I suppose it was open to him to make inquiries from the men? A.—He 
had an opportunity of going through the shop and doing as he liked. I was not with 
him. I saw him after he had gone through the shop. 

Q.—You have a good deal of machinery in your establishment, I believe?) A.— 


Yes. ’ 
Q.—Can you teach a boy in five years the whole of the cabinet business, or only © 
one branch? A.—We only pretend to teach any one man one branch. 

Q.—How many branches are there? A.—Four; we run four branches. 

Q.—So he would have to remain twenty years to become a thorough cabinetmaker ? 
A.—No ; he could not learn it in that time. No man needs it, if he had the know- 
ledge he could not compete with other men who learn branches only. An upholsterer — 
would not be a finisher; a finisher would not be a turner, under any circumstances, — 
These are two distinct branches. A turner is by himself, and a finisher is by himself, — 
and a cabinetmaker by himself. * 

Q.—Are there not men who know the whole branches of the business ? A.—They j 
would not be so good at any one branch. { 

Q.—Such knowledge is not required now, I suppose on account, of the machinery — 
used? A.—No; it is not requisite on that account. A man who has.a general know- _ 
ledge of every branch will not be able to do so well as another man whose knowledge ~ 
is confined to a certain branch. A man, of course, might get a general knowledge of 
every branch, so as to conduct a business. 

Q.—Then an apprentice becomes a journeyman at one branch of the trade, and 
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he has got to remain at that branch, and if he leaves your shop he has to hunt up 
another position in that same branch. Is that so? A.—Yes. 

Q.—He cannot, I suppose, take up any other branch and earn journeymen’s wages ? 
_A.—No; he could not earn journeymen’s wages with men who had learned that one 
branch. 
Ay Q.—What is the highest rate of wages paid to your journeymen? A.—About 
$2 a day. ‘ 

Q.—You say you have about 125 men employed all the yearround? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Of these men, how many do you pay $2 a day? A.—Perhaps twenty; and 
_ then there are some who work by the piece who earn that amount and more. 


By Mr. Heaxzs :— 


Q.—In regard to men who work by the piece: do they take a contract for a cer- 
tain class of furniture? A.—They work at so much a piece. 

Q.—Do they hire their own help? A.—In some cases they do. 

Q.—In what branch is that principally done? A.—In furniture, not in turning, 
_ upholstering or finishing. 
‘a Q.—In the manufacture of furniture, men take their contracts and hire their own 
_ help? A.—They take what we call piece-work. They do not contract in any way ; 
_ they can drop it at any time they wish. 
_ _ Q.—They hire their own help to do that work? A.—They generally hire one 
_ with themselves; some of our men do so. There are four or five who hire that way ; 
they get a man to help them and do the work themselves. 
: Q.—Do these men who take piece-work hire boys? A.—Yes; the boy they. 
_ generally take with them. 

Q.—They are not considered apprentices to your shop? A.—No. 

4 Q.—How many boys have you in your factory who are thus employed by men? 
-A.—Perhaps four or five. 
Q.—Are these boys taught the trade? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Are they taught it thoroughly ? A.—They are taught the part of it in which 
they work. 
| Q.—For instance, is a boy taught chairmaking and general cabinetwork? A.—No. 
Q.—Do you consider chairmaking a distinct branch? A—We consider chair- 
makers are not in the cabinet line; less skilled men can work at that. 
_ Q.—You divide the work up in that manner? A.—Yes. There are chairmakers 
_ as well as others; but a chairmaker will not make furniture of any other description. 
_ They prefer that arrangement themselves. If aman asks for work he asks for it as a 
chairmaker, as a turner, or as an upholsterer or a finisher, 
1 Q.—What wages do these boys receive that the men employ? A.—From $2 to 
 $4a week. The first year they receive about $2 a week. 


| 


By Mr. Grsson :— 


Q.—Has the use of machinery lowered wages? A.—I do not think so. Wages 
have advanced since I can remember, and machinery since | was a boy has very 
~ much increased. 

| Q.—Has the production of goods been cheapened by the use of machinery? 
A.—Yes ; production has been cheapened by it. 

Q.—Has the workingman received a share of benefit from the machinery? 
A.—I think he has received very much benefit from it. Machinery does all the hard 
work that the men formerly had to do; that is now done by machinery. = 
Q.—Has the introduction of machinery been a benefit to workingmen? A.—Yes ; 
Ithink they have been very greatly benefited by it. 

_  Q.—Is there any profit-sharing in your business? A.—No; none. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Are you aware that there is any in London? A.—I donot know of any here. 
A—39 
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Biya Nir, GrBsom iis hh 7 
Do you pay your wagesin cash? A.—Yes; we never paid in anything © 


Q. 
but cash. 
Q.—Do you pay your wages weekly or fortnightly ? A.—We pay every — 
fortnight. We pay every Friday, fortnightly. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— cs 
Q.—Are you aware of any truck system in this city ? A.—I do not know that 
there is any—not much. There was in some of the small shops, but I do not think 
it is a general thing. 
By Mr. Gipson :— 
Q—What is the purchasing power of one dollar now as compared with its 
purchasing power one year ago? A.—Do you mean in the way of furniture? 
Q.—In the way of cost of living? A.—I never buy any provisions, and so I 
cannot tell you. 


By Mr. HEAKES :-— 

Q—yYou have stated that your men work fifty-one weeks; would they be full | 
weeks? A.—Yes, six days in the week. : 

Q.—Would they work ten hours a day in winter? A.—Yes. i 

Q.—Then you light up your shop with gas? A.—Yes; morning and evening : 
with gas. | 

Q.—So all the time they would lose is stock-taking and the holidays? A.—Yes ; 
there are the holidays; I do not count them in. This year we have stopped since 
New Year’s, because we had to repair the engine, but we do not generally do that. 
Sometimes at the time of the fairs and such events we shut down for one day, and 
sometimes two days, but we do so as much to accommodate the men as to suit ourselves. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—Where do you get your wood from—is it domestic wood ? A.—We use a 
good deal of walnut, which we get from the other side. We cannot get here the 
quality we use. 


By Mr. Heakes :— 
Q.—Is there any walnut here? A.—Not very much. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—In what way? A.—TIn boards and planks. 

Q,—Have you ever gone into importing it into the shape of what is known as — 
moulded out? A.—We have got certain stuff in that way. 

Q.—Do you find you can get it cheaper? A.—I think we can.buy it a little 
cheaper that way. | 

Q—Where do you chiefly find a market for your goods? A.—We send our 
goods east to Halifax, and also to Montreal and Ottawa, Toronto, Kingston and 
large centres east. Those are our principal markets. We do not send much west. 
We send a little sometimes to Winnipeg, but not much. 

Q.—How do you find the prices of furniture now as compared with ten or twelve 
years ago, generally speaking? A.—I should say the price has been reduced 20 per 
cent. in the last ten years. Competition and machinery have done that. 

Q.—Competition within our own market? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you know of very much furniture being imported from the other side? | 
A.—I think there is very little imported, except it is imported for patterns or 
something of that kind. We are sometimes guilty of that ourselves. | 

Q.—Speaking of apprentices, are you of the opinion, with the conditions or” 
opportunities they have of learning the trade with you, that they are able to earn : 
their living as cabinetmakers after remaining three years in your shop? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you consider that if he was a smart boy he would turn out a good 
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mechanic in three years? A.—Yes; in three or four years. We have had men learn 
their trade with us who have gone to other places where they have been thought 
well of, and where they have been able to take their stand in the business. 

Q.—Do you make it a point to give your apprentices every opportunity to learn 
the trade? A.—Yes; we do. 

Q.—I understood you to say something about classifying men—that if he was a 
good man you would pay him as such. Please explain what you said? A,—Yes; 
_ our men are not all of the same ability. Some men are worth very much more than 
i others. 

‘i By the CHAIRMAN :— 


| (.—You do not believe all men are born equal in capacity? A.—No; not 
intellectually equal. 


By Mr. Carson :— | 
Q.—You believe in paying a man for what he does, and for all he does? 
A.—Yes; some men are worth very much more than others. 
Q.—Do you find the prices of lumber have increased or decreased in the last ten 
or twelve years? A.—They have increased within the last three years a very great 
deal. We are paying more than we did formerly. | 


By the CuarrMan :— 


Q.—Is there any planting of walnut being done here in this neighborhood ? 
A.—I do not know of any attempt being made at walnut planting in this section. 
_ Q.—Is not this a walnut country ? A.—Yes; some of the finest walnut grew in 
_ this section, and there is a little yet, but it is very little. I have seen within thirty 
_ miles of London walnut trees with logs 6 feet across. I could not look over the log 
_ on the ground; and the timber is straight as can be. We have got planks that 
_ were cut in this section, within thirty or forty miles from here, 35 inches wide; 
_ it is very nice wood. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


_.  @.—Have you made any investigation as to the age of those trees? A—No; I 
' have not. 

Q.—Do you know how long it would take to grow marketable walnut? A.— 
_ No;Ido not. I have no idea of the growth of walnut. I would say that it would take 
fifty years to get a tree that would make marketable timber. 


By Mr. Gipson :— ' 


Q.—Can you tell anything as to the difference between the manufacturer's price 
_ of furniture and the cost to the consumer? A.—Do you mean as to the cost of’ pro- 
_ duction and consumer’s price ? 

Q.—I mean the difference between the manufacturing cost and the cost to the 
_ actual consumer? A.—I would put it from 20 to 25 per cent., to the best of my 
_ knowledge. I think furniture is sold low, considering the bulkiness of the article 
and the liability to damage. I think it is sold very low, as between the cost of 
_ production and the retail price. 


By Mr. Armstrong :-— 


Q.—Have you any boys employed at the machinery ? A.—No; we never put a 
’ boy at machinery. 
By Mr. Hraxss :— 


Q.—Taking furniture, and the average furniture made before the introduction of 
_ machinery, do you think the furniture to-day is as good and as strongly built as that 
formerly made? A.—Yes ; I think so; it is where there is equal pains taken with the 
_ work, and it is even better under such circumstances, but the difficulty in making up 

material now, as compared with formerly, is that the temptation is too great to use 
A—394 
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unseasoned lumber, and the furniture will, therefore, shrink and warp perhaps more 
quickly than it formerly did. Some years ago it took almost three months to make 
furniture, and in that time the wood had time to dry, and there was no warping. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q,.—What comparison would there exist between a bedroom suite made to-day 
in your factory, and such a suite made twenty-five or thirty years ago in London ? 
ATake a suite worth $100 to-day, a bedroom suite of three pieces ; such a suite 
could not have been made twenty-five or thirty years ago, certainly thirty years ago, 
for $200. 

Q.—Would that suite made thirty years ago be a better article than that you are 
making to-day? A.—No; it would not. 

Q.—Consequently, it would be impossible to manufacture without the use of 
machinery ? A.—Yes ; you could not possibly supply the demand without machinery ? 

Q.—Where is your machinery principally made? A.—About half of our 
machinery is made in the United States and the other half in Canada, at Galt. 

Q.—Do you find the machinery made in Canada is as good as that made in the 
United States? A.—I think for the last two or three years it is fully as good, but 
formerly it was not so good. As our manufacturers have obtained more experiencs 
they make better machinery. The first machinery we obtained in Canada was not 
liked, but that we have obtained since is very much better. There is no reason why 
we should not make as good machinery here as they do in the United States, after our 
manufacturers have obtained the necessary experience. 

Q.—How do the prices of furniture, such as you manufacture, compare with the 
prices on the other side? A.—They work more in specialities on the other side. 
They will run a shop with fifty men, more or less, on one special article. I know of 
a shop in Jackson, Mich., which makes only one kind of chairs—they do not make all 
kinds of chairs, only one. In that factory, of course, they can run the price down 
very close. An ordinary shop that makes one hundred articles cannot compete with 
them in chairs, because their machinery is not very well adapted to making them. 
For that reason the Americans can more than compete with us. 

Q.—Are the designs in workmanship as good on this side as on the other? A.— 
I think so. We follow their patterns ‘a good deal, and so never have any hesitation 
in adopting any new styles. 1 think they do the same thing throughout Europe. The 
Americans cater to so much larger a trade than we do that they adopt new styles 
before we can. 


Joun McCrary, Iron Founder and Tinware Manufacturer, London, called and | 


sworn. 
By Mr. HEAKES :— 
Q.—Do you do general foundry work? A.—I am engaged in stove manu- 
facturing largely. 
Q.—And hollowware ? A.—Yes, and furnacework. 
Q.—How many hands do you employ ? A.—About three hundred hands; not 


in the furnace business altogether, but in the foundry and tin business we keep @ 


about that number. 

Q.—In the foundry business what are the rates of wages prevailing for moulders ? 
A.—Our work is mostly done by the piece; we employ very few day hands. 
Day men, I suppose, average from $1.75 to $3 a day. 

Q.—What would be the average, without counting the men on piece-work ? 
A.—Good men, I think, average about $15. 

Q.—Are they employed steadily all the year round ? A.—Yes; they are pretty 
much so. We close down about ten days at this season of the year for stock-taking. 

Q.—Do you employ apprentices in your moulding shops ? A.—Yes. 


— 
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Q.—How many apprentices would you consider it necessary to run a shop in 
proportion to the number of moulders ?) A.—As to their being necessary I could 
not say, for it might be possible to run a shop without any apprentices at all. 

Q.—Are your apprentices indentured ? A.—Yes, 

Q.—How long do they generally serve ? A.—Three years. 

Q.—Do you prefer the apprentice indenture system to any other? A.—We 
_ only indenture our apprentices in the moulding department ; I think in the other 
_. departments they are not indentured at all. 

Q.—What system do you think works best all round in regard to employing 

apprentices ? A.—] think it is the proper thing to indenture them. 
~ Q.—Do you employ any female labor in your tin department ? A.—We do. 
; Q.—Do they work in the same room with the men? A.—No; only with the 
_ foremen ; we have a separate shop, and in addition to the females one or two small 
boys are employed there for running about doing certain work that is more suitable 
for them to do than for women. 

Q.—At what class of work is female labor employed? A.—At soldering, 
chiefly. 

Q.—At japanning ? A.—At japanning also. 

Q.—What wages will be generally earned by them at soldering ? A.—I can 
hardly tell you the average wages ; | think from $3 to $5 a week. 

; Q.—Are they as good at the business as men ? A.—Some of them might be so if 

fe they had been as long at it. 

7 Q.—Do they do as clean work ? A.—I presume they might. 

fi Q.—What wages does a good tinsmith earn here at your class of work ? 

_ A—They work lar ‘oely by the piece; about $1.50 a day; I think a tinsmith aver rages 

~ about $1.50 a day. 

Q.—That is $9 a week ? A.—Yes. 

‘ Q.—Do you provide separate conveniences for the male and female help ? 
— Yes. 

Q.—Is there any communication between those places ? A.—No. 

Q.—Have you not at the present time convicts in your employ from Elmira 
prison ? A.—That is a question I could not answer from my personal knowledge. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Have you engaged men, knowing them to be such? A.—No; I think not. 
‘There are one or two men I have reason to believe are such. 


By Mr. Heaxess :— 


Q.—Is it true that within the last two years some member of your firm has 
7 brought several convicts from Elmira prison here, and put them to work at your shop ? 
AT cannot answer that question. Ifit is so, it is out of my department. 

Q.—You have never known it to be done yourself’ ? A.—TI have never done it. 
Q.—Which department do you superintend? A.—I am generally supposed to 
be on hand to advise in anything in regard to money. 

@.—You do not engage the men? A.—Not usually. 

Q.—Such a thing might have occurred without you knowing it? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Have you got the contract system in any department of your works ? A.— 
We work largely by the day, but we do give out piece-work. 
Q.—Do the men employ their own help? A.—No ; they do their own work. We 
- might give a man a job to make a certain number of ar ticles by the piece at a certain 
- season of the year, and when he has done that he might get a job on something else, 
or we might put him on work by the day. Ours is largely day work. 
Q. —You stated that wages generally run from $3 to $5 per week? A.—Yes. 
a Q.—Are you aware that you have any girls at your works who receive only 
| $1 50a week? A.—No, 
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Q.—They are there, I suppose, without your knowledge? A.—There might be 

such ; I am satisfied, however, that there are not. There might possibly be a small 
girl there—there might be such a thing. 
wereenn, Q—Have you ever had any labor troubles? A—Yes. * 

Q.—How long is it since the last occurred? A.—About five years. 

Q.-—Could you state to the Commission the cause of the trouble? A.—I had 
an idea of what the cause was; [ had an idea that the men wanted us to turn out the 
apprentices. Weshad at the time recently made a voluntary advance of 10 per cent. 
to our men, and within ten days or two weeks there was a demand made on us to 
turn out our apprentices, or bind ourselves not to take any more, and the men also 
demanded 25 per cent. advance. 

Q.—Do you consider a boy can learn the stove moulding business in three years ? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is there any standard of apprenticeship among moulders? A.—Not that I 
am aware of. I think the term used to be four years, and most of the stove moulders 
take the boys for that time. 

Q.—Do you know the standard of Messrs. Gurney, in Toronto and Hamilton ? 
A.—I do not; I presume it 1s four years. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q.—You spoke of the demand upon your firm to turn away their apprentices, 
and at the same time increase the wages of the men 25 per cent. Now, what 
was the result of the demand? A.—The result of the demand was that we declined 
to accede to it, and through the vote of the union, or, as it was said to have been, of 
the outside shops, our men were ordered to strike. Our own men, as I have always 
understood, would have remained at work, but they were ordered to strike, and they 
did strike, and we struck also. 

Q. —How long did the strike last? A.—It commenced early in the spring and 
lasted all summer, until we got independent of it, and then it dropped. 

Q.—Did the same men return to your shop, to your employ, or did you get other 
men? A.—We got other men. 

Q.—Did you give any increased rate of wages? A.—Yes; we did give an increased 
rate of wages. 

Q.—Did you turn away your apprentices? A.—No 

Q.—You retained your apprentices? A.—Yes,; our apprentices, however, were 
lar gely enticed away and quite a number of them left, 

Q.—Was any attempt at arbitration made during that strike? A.—WNot any. 

Q. —Were any overtures looking towards arbitration made? A.—TI think not. 

Q.—On either side? A.—wNo. 

Q.—Do you consider that in such cases arbitration could be effectually employed ? 
A,—It might be, sometimes. 

Q.—Would you favor a uniform system of arbitration—compulsory arbitration ? 
A.—No; I would not. Ido not think it would be possible. J do not see how com- 
pulsory arbitration could be worked; I do not see how you could force men to work 
against their will, or force an employer to employ men at such prices as he did not 
think his business would warrant. 

Q.—Would you favor the establishment of a court of arbitration by the Govern- 
ment? A.—Ifit were not compulsory I think it would be a very good thing. 

Q.—Would arbitration be of any value unless it were compulsory y? A.—I do not 

think you could enforce compulsory arbitration. My idea is, that it should not be 
compulsory. You might compel a man to close up his business. 
VY Q.—Would ar bitration be of any value unless the parties were obliged to abide 
by the result? A.—Yes; it might have a certain influence. It might have a valu- 
able effect on public opinion, which has a good deal to do with these matters. In 
regard to arbitration, | consider that men like county judges in the different districts 
would be the most suitable men to appoint, for they would possess influence in their 
localities, and would also have considerable influence on public opinion. 
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By Mr. ArMstTRONG :— 
Q.—Do you consider that when the labor difficulty happened in your shop the 
union was arbitrary in its action? AW—I do not consider that a union is 
arbitrary that provides that its members shall not work for less than a certain rate of 
wages; I think it is a very proper thing, but at the same time I think it is very 
arbitrary to insist on keeping anyone else from working or taking the place of the 
_men who have struck. Itis their duty and privilege to get all the money they can . 
for their labor, but it is not a proper thing for them to endeavor to force idleness 
on other men who are willing to work. 
Q.—At the time of the difficulty, did you increase the number of your appren- 
tices? A.—We did, decidedly; it became necessary to do that. 
} Q.—Are you a member of the Manufacturers’ Association? A.—Yes ; I think I 
am, nominally. I never attend their meetings. 
} Q.—Still, you abide by their rules and regulations, I suppose? A.—Do you 
_yefer to the Iron Founders’ Association. 
; Q.—I refer to the Stove Manufacturers’ Association. You are a member of that 
association, I believe? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Have you any rules and regulations that manufacturers must not sell stoves 
under a certain price? A.—I believe there is something of that kind. 
‘ Q.—Is any punishment inflicted, supposing a man does seil a stove at a less 
! Oy A.—I do not think it is proper for me to answer that question. 
a By Mr. McLran :— 
4 Q.—How far do you send the goods that you manufacture? A.—To every 
part of the Dominion, more or less. 
q Q.—Do you send any to the old country? A.—A little, not very much. Simply 
some odd things. 
By the CHarrnMANn :— 
Q.—Would you employ any escaped convicts from a prison? A.—Not knowing 
him to be such. I would not for a moment object to employ a man because he had 
been a convict, because there are a great many convicts who are better than men 
_ who have not been in prison, | 
By Mr. Freep :— 
Q.—Is it a settled policy of your firm to employ such ex-convicts? A.—Oh, no; 
not at all. Occasionally, perhaps once a year, we might require to send a distance to 
get a moulder for a special article—that is, say, for moulding an iron tea-kettle. I 
presume that would be the man referred to. We might strike a man of that kind 
_ who has learned his trade in the prison. 
| Q.—In such a case, would you give him the same rate of wages as other moulders 
_ were receiving? A.—Yes. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—You make no difference in the rate of wages paid to the men for the same 
class of work once they are in your employ ? A.—No. 
By Mr. HeaKes :— 
Q.—You never brought a man direct from the prison to do that work? A.—Not 
that I know of; a man might come down from the prison without my knowing it. 


JosgepH L. GoopBuRrNE, Printer, London, called and sworn. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
| Q—To what branch of the trade do you belong? A.—I am employed on a 
newspaper. | 
-. Q—Have you been in the business for a long time in London ? A.—A little 
over three years. 
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Q.—What is the number of hours per week a morning printer works ? A.—On 
an average, | work fourteen hours a day and four days in the week; that is the 
system. 

Q.—Is that the system enforced by the office ? A.—Yeg; it was at the instance 
of the men in the first place that such hours were regulated. The men did not wish 
to work six days in the week, for they thought it too long; they could not get 
substitutes at the time, and so it was arranged to work four days a weeks. 

Q.—How long ago was that system devised ? A.—About three years ago. 

@.—Are the men still in favor of that system ? A.—Yes; I think so. 

().—Is there much idle time ? A.—There is very little just now; in fact, there 
has been very little all last summer and winter. There had been before then a good 
deal of idle time. 


oi tai hate 


Q.—Do the men get any of the fat matter or all of the fat matter ? A—We do. 


not get any advertisements, or very few, except on Friday night, when there is 
generally a rush. 

@.—That is when the week hands cannot do it all? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Are those who get the fat matter boys or men? A.—There is one man and 
two or three boys. 

Q.—They are paid by the week ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How much does the man get per week ? A.—The man who was last on 
died last week ; I think he got $12 a week. 

Q.—What might be the average earnings of a man working, as you have said, 
four days a week? A.—I should say about $9 or $9.50 a week. 

Q.—Suppose everything was given to the men, how much would a man then 
earn on piece-work ? ~A.—One dollar a day I should say. 

Q.—Do you know that it is the universal custom when men work on piece-work 
for a newspaper for them to get everything coming into the newspaper ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—That system is not carried out in London, then? A.—No. 

Q.—Do you know the reason ? A.—I cannot te!l you; I suppose it is because 
the masters think the men would earn too much. 

Q.—What, in your opinion, would be the best course to pursue if labor troubles 
should arise ; would you favor arbitration as a means of settlement ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—lIs that the opinion of your organization ? A.—Yes ; I think so. 

Q.—Would the men prefer that the boys would be apprenticed ? A.—Yes ; they 
would rather they were working in that way. 

Q.—In your opinion, the system of indenturing would be preferred by the men to 
the present system ? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. FrEEpD :— 


Q.—At what hour do you take copy for the afternoon edition ? A.—Half-past one. — 


Q.—When does that close? A.—The rule is 4:30 at present; the chapel rule 
was 4 o'clock. 

Q.—At what time do you take copy at night ? A.—At 8 o'clock. 

Q.—About what time do you get through ? A.—The paper is supposed to be 
on the press at 4:30. We get through before 4 o’clock; halfpast three is the 
average. 


Q.—You have at night some time for supper? A.—Yes ; we can take what time 


we like for that. 

Q.—Take the average compositor: how many ems would he set during those 
eleven hours of composition? A.—I should think the average number would be 
from 9,000 to 10,000. 

Q.—How long would it take a man to distribute 10,000 ems? A.—T'wo and a- 
half or three hours would be about the average time for distribution. 

Q.—Then an average compositor ought to set about 40,000 ems a week? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How much do you receive per 1,000? A.—Twenty-eight cents. 

Q.—And yet you think you earn about $9 per week? A.—That is the average ; 
sometimes we do not get that. 
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Q.—Suppose you multiply 40 by 28 cents what is the result? A.—Eleven dollars 
and twenty cents. 


By Mr. Armstrone :— 


Q.—Do you generally obtain eleven hours’ composition ? A.—Yes ; except when 
there is no copy ready, when we have to stand around and wait. For a long time, 
however, we have had as much in fact, and more in fact, than we could do. 

Q.—How has it been in slack seasons? A.—Sometimes we do not get more 
than nine hours—hardly that, sometimes. 

Q.—Have you experienced some days when you have not received six hours’ 
composition? A.—I never took notice. 

By Mr. McLean :— 

Q.—In regard to the matter in the Saturday edition of your paper: is it set up 
by the men? A.—The supplement, you mean? It has been set up by the men, 
except for the last two weeks. 

Q.—Do the men get the cuts included? A.—No; except when the matter run 
down the side of the column. | 

Q.—If these twelve pages were set up by the men would your composition be 
improved ? A.—There has been no standing around. Hven within the last two 
weeks, when we have used plates, there has been no standing time at all. 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 


Q.—What is the sanitary condition of the office? A—Very good, except during 
the rainy season, when the roof is not of the best. 


Joun A. Ross, Cigar Manufacturer, London, called and sworn. 

By Mr. HEAKEs :— 
Q.—Do you manufacture cigars here? A.—Yes. 
Q.—What tobacco do you use? A.—Imported altogether. 
Q.—Is there any domestic tobacco grown in this neighborhood? A.—None that 
I know of. There is some west. 
- Q.—Have you ever used it? A.—No; it requires a different license. We take 
out a license to manufacture imported tobacco. You must understand there are two 
licenses, one for domestic and one for imported. 
Q.—Do you know whether domestic tobacco is suitable for cigar manufacturing ? 
A.—TI do not know it; E have never seen any that was fit for it. 
Q.—Have they succeeded to any extent in improving the quality of the tobacco 
grown in Canada? A.—I do not know; I cannot tell you anything about that. I 
think they have. Mr, Walker has taken a great interest in the industry. He ships 
tobacco down to Quebec. | 

Q.—What wages will a cigarmaker earn? A.—We do not employ any cigar- 
maker now; we employ girls and boys. 

Q.—You have, then, no journeymen, only women and boys? A.—Yes. 

@.—Do the women learn their business with you? A.—Yes ; they go in, and in 
time learn the different branches. We take a girl and teach her to make the inside 
of 1 cigar, what is called the bunch, and we teach another girl to roll them up. 

Q—What wages do girls get at the business? A.—It depends on how expert 
they are. When they first come to learn it they get $2.50 per week. We have girls 
who earn $6, $7 and $8 per week. 

Q.—At what age do you take them? A.—We do not take them under the age 
prescribed by the factory law, I think fourteen years. You cannot, however, tell the 
age of a girl very well. 

Q,—Do you consider female help more profitable than male? A.—I do now, at 
the rate of profits the cigarmakers are making. It is more profitable to us or we 
would not employ them. 
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Q.—Are there any cigarmakers employed in London? A.—Very few; I do 
not think there are ten journeymen employed in London. 

Q.—And how many women are employed here ? A.—There may be three hundred 
women and boys, apprentices. Understand me: there may be in some of the shops— 
IT have a few—apprentices. As soon as they are out of their time they demand 
journeymen’s wages, and then we have no more use for them. 

Q.—Does a woman become as expert in making cigars as aman does A.—No. 

Q.—They are not so good ? A.—They are not. so good. A woman rolls a cigar 
with her fingers; a man with his hand. Some women do it that way, but as a class 
they do not. As between a man and a woman, a woman can never make as good a 
cigar as a man, that is taking ten men and ten women. 

Q.—Are cigars made by men considered superior cigars? A.—They are. 

Q.—Has it got something to do with the selling? A.—No. <A man will take a 
pride in getting up an article nicely where a woman will not. 

Q.—Does a cigar made by a man command a better price? A.—No. 

Q.—Then it is an advantage to you to employ women all round? A.—Yes; it 
certainly is. 

Q.—I suppose there are separate conveniences for women and men? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Any communication? A.—No; that is inspected by the Ontario Govern- 
ment. We have an inspector who comes and inspects all these matters. We have 
lots of inspectors. 

Q.—Do you know the average earnings of a man in the cigar business? A.—I 
cannot tell you his earnings now. A year and a-half ago I employed forty men. 
Then they were working eight hours a day, and they were earning, on an average, 
$9 per week. 

Q.—What hours do women work? A.—They work till 6 o’clock. At this time 
of the year they do not work so late, because we would have to light gas, and the 
cigar business is not brisk enough to warrant us in working the whole time. In the 
summer time we start working at 7:30 and work till 6. 

Q.—That is nine hours and a-half a day? A.—Yes; it takes, perhaps, half an 
hour to clean up; so half-past five will be the time for work. 

Q.—Do the boys in your employment learn the trade thoroughly ? A.—Some of 
them do. 

Q.—Are they indentured? A.—Yes ; they are indentured. 


Q.—And as soon as they have learned the trade do you let them go and. 


take other positions? A.—Yes; we did not do that formerly, but we have to do it 
now, in order to make any money out of the business. 

Q.—What is the reason you discharge men as soon as they have learned the 
business and resort to child labor so much? A.—Because the men, as soon as they 
are out of their time, jon the Cigarmakers’ Union, and the union will not allow them 
- to work except at certain prices, at so much per 100 or 1,000 cigars. 

Q.—Does prison labor come into competition with your industry? A.—WNo. 

By Mr. ArMsTRONG :— 

Q.—Is there any depression in your trade? A.—Yes, there is. 

Q.—What is the cause of it? A.—The Scott Act and the high rate of duty on 
cigars, 

By Mr. McLan :— 

Q.—What has the Scott Act to do with smoking cigars? A.—By enacting the 
Seott Act they take away our customers. This is not a cigar-smoking country; the 
people are pipe-smokers in this country. A man with his friends would go into an 
hotel, and perhaps two or three of them would each call for a glass of beer. Some 
man, however, would say that he would not take beer, but he would take a cigar, and 
some men would even go out with half a dozen cigars in their pockets. When the 
Scott Act is in force the men do not go into the hotels in the same way, and if we do 
sell cigars to hotels, they buy the commonest and cheapest kind they can get, because 
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they sell them at 5 cents, and their custom is limited. It must be remembered 
that we paid the same duty on the $20 cigar as we do on a $50 one. We pay $6 a 
thousand, irrespective of quality. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


i Q.—Is that the opinion of your trade throughout the Province? A.—I cannot 
tell you, but I should think so. 


; 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—The Scott Actis not to prevent smoking? A.—It does prevent the smoking 

of cigars; men smoke tobacco instead. 

Q.—But the Act is not to prevent the consumption of tobacco? A.—No; but it 
prevents the consumption of cigars. A man, where the Scott Act is in force, will go 

in and drink all he can get. He will not say “Iwill take a cigar,’ nowadays, 
because he does not get a chance to drink very often. 


By. Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Surely he cannot drink in a Scott Act town? A.—Yes; he can. 
Q.—Are all your cigars hand-made? A.—yYes; they are all hand-made. The 
_ bunches are made by hand, and they are placed in a mould to give them their shape, 
and then they are taken out and rolled by hand. They are all hand-made, this 
mould being used merely to work them into shape. 
: Q.—Does a hand-made cigar command as high a price as a mould-made cigar? 
_ A.—There are several kinds of mould-made cigars; one cigarmaker will have six 
moulds; another. cigarmaker will have only one mould. No person can tell the 
_ difference between a hand-made cigar and a moulded cigar. 
Q.—Is there an inferior brand of foreign-made cigars coming into the country? 
~ A.—No ; not now. 
4 Q.—How long ago is it since it has been stopped? A.—Since the last session 
of Parliament; since they raised the duty on imported cigars. There used to be 
cigars of that kind coming in here. They would have the import stamp on them, 
_ and they have been sold for $50 a thousand in this city, made by farmers in the 
State of Pennsylvania, and those same cigars have been bought in quantities on_the 
other side at $9 a thousand. They are got up nicely, and they look well. You 
will occasionally see some of them in the auction room in London. They are, I say, 
beautifully got up, but any one acquainted with the business knows them on seeing 
them by the white veins. 

By Mr. McLran :— 
Q.—You used, I believe, to employ forty union hands? A.—Yes. 
. Q.—Is there any other reason why you have changed the manner of running 
your business? A.—I cannot in any way compete with other factories. 

Q.—Did any of the men in your employment cause you trouble? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Please state in what way they caused you trouble? A—By shirking their 
work, by plugging their cigars—which means by stuffing them, so that they would 
not smoke. | 


By Mr. ARMstTRONG :— 
Q.—Were they union men who did that? A.—Yes ; and I fired them bodily, 
Q.—And I believe, you have never had union men in your employ since? 
_A.—No; and I never will have one. 


Q.—Could you employ men if the Scott Act was not in force in your vicinity ? 
A.—Yes ; I could. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 
Q.—What is the average price of your cigars per thousand? A.—From $20 
to $50. 
Q.—Do you sell many $20 a thousand lots? A.~—A good many. 
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().—More than the $50 a thousand lots? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Would the $20 a thousand lots retail at 5 cents? .A.—Cigars at from 
$20 to $30 a thousand are all retailed at 5 cents. Those at from $40 to $50 
a thousand are all retailed at 10 cents. 

Q.—So, I suppose you sell more at from $20 or $30 a thousand than at $40? A. 
—A good deal more at from $22 to $25 than any other kind. | 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—Do you make any 10 cent cigars since the duty was raised? A.—I make 
a few more than I did. 

Q.—If the duty on cigars was raised a little higher would it not be better for the 
manufacturer and the workingman ? A.—If the import duty was higher it would 
keep the imported cigar out efiectually. 

Q.—I suppose you can make just as good a cigar in this country as in the United 
States ? A.—Just as good. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 
Q.—Which is your best market ? A—The best market I have for 10 cent 
cigars is Manitoba and British Columbia. 
Q.—And for the others, what ? A.—In Ontario. Ontario is our only market 
outside of those we have named. We could not sell a cigar in Quebec ; we could not 
steal the tobacco and make them so as to pay. 


By Mr. McLean. 


Q.—How is that ? A.—In Quebec they are made by cheaper labor, and they 
are made from our cuttings. Our cuttings are all shipped to Quebec and.there made 
into cheap cigars. There are, no doubt, some good cigars made in Montreal, and 
more Cigars of any kind than are made in all the rest of Canada put together, but 
there are a good many of those cheaper kinds made in Sherbrooke, and also in 
Montreal. They sell cigars there at $14 a thousand. I have bought some of them. 

Q.—Is it a fact that Mr. Davis can sell cigars cheaper here than you can make 
them ? A.—I do not think so; but he would make cigars in order to get into the 
track of any one, if he thought he could do so. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q.—Out of the entire number of cigarmakers employed in London, how many 
women are there ? A.—I could not tell you the exact number; I am only speaking 
about my own establishment. 

Q.—How many are in your establishment ? A.—Twenty. 

Q.—And how many boys? A.—Seven or eight; sometimes more, and some- 
times there are more women there than I have mentioned. 


By Mr. McLuan :— 


Q.—Do you know of any iron-clad contract existing now, or ever existing, 
between the bosses and the men? A.—No. The cigar manufacturers here had, at 
one time, a union to fight the Cigarmakers’ Union. They had a quarrel, and the 
employers banded themselves together to protect themselves. 

Q.—Could the masters hire any of the men belonging to the union? A.—No; 
not without getting a permit from the man who locked them out. 

Q.—That was during the time of the strike ? A.—Yes. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—And is that rule still in existence? A.—No; I cannot tell you that. I 
never belonged to the organization. The man for whom I was book-keeper did that; 
I have never done it. 

By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—Did you ever know of a cigarmaker who was black-listed ? A.—Yes; lots © 
of them, and they deserved it. I have a lot black-listed now. 
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By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q.—Are there any women black-listed ? A—No; women do not go on strike 
_ and do not get drunk. 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— | . 

Q.—Do you not think women will stand up for their wages as much as men ? 
 A.—It is not the man’s fault, but it is the union’s fault, in regard to strikes. _Women 
_ will stand up for their wages and will claim what is right, but they generally come 
out right, while a man will not. Ifa man is left to himself he will listen to reason, 
- but the union will not let him do so. 

Q.—Do you not think organization among workingmen is a benefit to them? 
- A—Yes; I do think so. But I think every society should frame its own laws. For 
instance, if there was a Cigarmaker’s Union among the trade in London it should be 
allowed to run things to suit itself, and it should not allow itself to be run by 
another union at the other end of the country, because what will suit one part of 
- the country will not suit another. 


By Mr. McLean :-— 


| Q.—What is the scale of prices in the working hours for union men ? A.—When 
_ I was employing union cigarmakers they would not make a cigar for me for less than 
_ $6 a thousand, no matter what kind it was, and from that as much as $10 a 
thousand. I know that other men were working in another shop in the city, and 
were making some cigars at $4 a thousand, and these men still belonged to the union. 


By Mr. Heakss :— 
j Q.—If the same rates of pay were given to women as are paid to men would you 
_ still prefer to employ women? A.—I think I would prefer to employ the women. 
Q.—If the same pay were given them? A.—Yes; because they are cleaner. 
They do not get drunk, and they are not so abusive, and they do not put up jobs. 
Q.—Do cigar makers get drunk? A.—Cigarmakers always get drunk. 
By Mr. McLran :— 
Q.—That is your experience? A.—It is in their blood? they cannot help 
getting drunk. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
| Q.—Have you had experience outside of London? A.—No; but we have had 
lots of experience in London. We got cigarmakers all over. 

Q.—Do you not think low wages have a tendency to make a man get drunk and 
careless? A —I do not know. I have seen them that way when we were paying 
high wages, when we have paid all the way from $3 a thousand to $10 a thousand 
for making. 

Q.—Do you not think the manufacturers in London could afford to pay the same 
yates as are paid by manufacturers in St. Catharines? A.—I do not think it. St. 
- Catharines has a trade of its own, and no outsider cansell there. Every person comes 
into London and sells. Again, no manufacturer in London can sell in Hamilton. 
He cannot sell a cigar there; they have a wall around it. 

Q—Do you know the number of journeymen cigarmakers employed in St. 
Catharines? A.—I do not know ; there are a good many less than there were a 
little while ago. The manufacturers there sell their cigars a great deal in Hamilton. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—Do they not sell a great number of cigars along the canal ? A.—I suppose 
so. Ihave never been able to sell cigars in Hamilton or St. Catharines, or any where 
down that line. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—Do you not think that in some places your cigars are objected to because 

they have not on the box the blue union label? A.—Yes; but in Hamilton even if 
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we had the stamp we could not sell them. Our cigars are objected to on account of 
not being union-made cigars in any town where a good many mechanics are employed. 
@.—That is where there is organized labor? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. Kerwin :+- 

Q.—They are only objected to, I suppose, by union men? A.—No. 

Q.—You have said that women never struck but always mind their own business ? 
A.—TI mean that that is the case as far as my experience goes. I have seen our 
cigars objected to for not having the union label on them, and I have seen cigars 
objected to because they had the union label. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—The knife cuts both ways? A.—Yes. There are thousands of people 
who do not know anything about the labels and do not care, and among these there 
is a big crowd of farmers. 


Joun Davipson, Agricultural Wood-worker, London, called and sworn. 
By Mr. McLran :— 

Q.—How many hours a.day do you work at the agricultural implement 
establishment where you are employed? A.—Ten hours. 

Q.—What wages are paid to your trade? A—The highest is 15 cents per 
hour—$9 a week. 

Q.—How do you get paid? A.—We get $10 every two weeks, and the rest is 
kept back on the books. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—For how long a time? A.—They do not like you to draw it till the amount 
runs up to $25 at least. You are expected to have money there, and even some have 
as high as $100 in the hands of the firm, If you get $9 per week you will draw 
every alternate week $5. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Do the firm pay any interest on this money kept back from the men? A.— 
No ; not a cent. 

Q.—Is the rate of wages you have earned the rate of wages for a highly-skilled 
mechanic? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Are there men who receive less wages? A.—Yes. 
Q.—You are speaking of the factory in which you are now employed? A.—Yes. 
Q.—How many men are employed at your business in the factory? A.—Twenty- | 
Q 


Is it a rule that this portion of a man’s wages should be kept back by the 
firm? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is it compulsory, or is it optional? A.—You can draw the money when it 
runs up to about $25 ; you can go to the office and draw a check for that; but if you 
want that money, and another man leaves $100 or even as high as $200 in the hands 
of the firm, while you draw your money to a close margin, you will be the first man 
laid off when a slack time comes, 

Q.—lIs your factory the only one of the kind in the city? A—No. 

Q.—How many men at your business are there in the city? A.—There will be 
200, anyway. 

Q.—Is your trade organized? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you find organization a benefit? A.—Yes; we do. 

Q.—In what respect? A.—It isa help to us in getting our money, to an extent, 
because we always used to have to wait on Friday night. We used to have to go to the 
office and wait while each man of a hundred men was paid, and that would keep you, 
perhaps, till 7 o’clock at night. Last season the men used to have the money 
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carried round, and that was the first step done in organized labor. We get $10 every 
alternate Friday. We only work nine hours on Saturday now, but before we worked 
ten hours, 

Q.—Has organization increased your wages? A.—No; it has not. 

Q.—Has your establishment any objection to employing union men? A.—They 
would rather not do so if they found it out. 

Q.—Is there any iron-clad document which the men have got tosign? A.—No. 

Q.—Are there any apprentices? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Does your soeiety regulate the number of apprentices in proportion to the 
number of menemployed? A.—No. 

Q.—How long do the apprentices have to serve before they become journeymen ? 
_ A.—That is the trouble—they do not serve their time out. They are there for a 
_ while, and they leave and go to some other shop and get another job there. They do 
not put in their full four years. 

d Q.—I take it, then, that there is no indenture system in your establishment ? 
A.—wNo. 

Q.—Do you think such a system would be a benefit to your trade ? A.—It would 
be a great benefit. 

By Mr. McLean :— 

Q.—Are there any boys running machinery in your shop? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What kind of machinery do they run? A.—They work on the planer, the 
rip-saw, the cross-cut saw, sand-papering machines and jointers; in fact, there are 
boys who can run almost any machine. Every week or two an accident happens. 

Q.—The boys get hurt? A.—Yes; their fingers are cut off. 

Q.—What becomes of the boys when they get their fingers cut off? A.—I saw 
a case of an apprentice to the woodworking business. After he had been working 
four weeks he had been put to running a machine; probably he had never seen a 
machine before, and four of his fingers were cut off. The boys in this town, and the 
firm kept him about a month and then discharged him, and this boy is now working 
at painting. 

By Mr. Heakes :— 
Q.—What machine was it? A.—It was a Universal. 
Q.—How old was the boy? A.—Not over sixteen at the time. 


By Mr. ArMsTRONG :— 


Q.—Is the machinery protected—the shafting and belting ? A.—No ; none of it. 

Q.—Has the factory inspector visited your establishment ? A.—Not that I am 
aware of. 

Q.—You think if he did that there was good ground for complaint? A— 
Yes ; Ido. 

Q.—Do other establishments in town keep back wages the same as is done in 
your establishment? A.—I know other firms in this town which de it. 

Q.—In your trade ? A.—Yes, in woodworking. ¢ 

Q.—Do they all do it? A.—I would not say that all do it. 

Q.—Is a boy put to these dangerous saws and machines when he first enters the 
employment? A.—He may work around a week or two, but I have known a boy 
not there a month before he was put on a very dangerous machine. 

Q.—You do not think that at that time he knows sufficient to be familiar with 
the working of the machine? A.—No; he would not. 


By Mr. MoLean :— 


Q.—Does he get a chance to learn other branches of the business ? A.—No. 
Q.—He is always kept on that saw or machine ? A.—Yes; always on that machine. 


By Mr. HraKeEs :— 


Q.—Have you heard a reason given why a portion of the wages of the men is 
retained ? A.—Yes; I have; because it is on the books drawing interest, at 7 
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per cent., probably, or some other rate; I do not know what. I know that when the 
firm sell a machine they sell it at 7 per cent. interest, and if it is not paid in six 
months it is raised to 10 per cent. I happened to strike on one of their notes, and 
that is how it reads, 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—How is the sanitary condition of your shop? A.—I do not think we have 
any complaints in that direction. 
By Mr. McLean :-— 
Q.—Do you find any dust rising from the sand-papering wheel? A.—Yes ; there 
is a certain amount of dust from it. 


Q.—Does it have an injurious effect on the men working it? A.—I have had no 
experience on it. They generally put a laborer or a boy on the sand-papering machine. 


By Mr. Heakes :— 


Q.—They have a suction pipe to the machine? A.—Not on the sand-papering 


machine. 
By Mr. Carson :— 
Q.—What kind of apparatus is it? A.—lIt is a drum. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q—Do many of the men of your firm save money and buy their own little 
homes? A.—Some of them do. 


By Mr. Carson :— 

Q—The boy you spoke of as being on the machine and as being hurt—was he 
hired to run that particular machine? Is that the practice? A.—Not when they 
hire; they generally hire with the intention of learning the trade. 

Q.—What about the boy who was injured by the Universal ? Was he put on the 
machine by the firm, or by the foreman, or for his own amusement? A.—He was 
there under the foreman’s instruction. 

Q.—How long had he been working at machinery in the shop before he was put 
on that machine? A.—Not over three weeks before he was put on that machine. 

Q—What kind of stuff was he running? A.—Hickory. 

Q.—Long or short stuff? A.—Short stuff. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :—— 

Q.—Has the use of machinery in your trade lowered wages? A.—Yes. 

Q—Do you know the difference in the wages paid in your trade here and 
those paid in the trade in England and the United States? A.—Yes; I do in regard 
to the United States. I do not in regard to the old country. 

Q.—You can speak from experience in the United States? A.—In the State o 
New York I received $2.25 a day. 

Q.—What part of New York? A.—Syracuse. 

Q.—Are youa married man? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Were you married when you were there? A.—No. 

Q—lIn regard to the cost of living fora married man: would it be higher in 


proportion than what you paid here, comparing wages in London and Syracuse ?- 


_ @."-You think you would be better off in Syracuse? A.—I know I would. 
By Mr. FREED :— 
Q.—Why did you leave Syracuse? A.—I was a single man, and I came home 
to be married. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Why do you not return there, if you can do better there than here? A.— 
All my friends are here. e 
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Q.—Then you would rather be poor with your friends than rich in Syracuse? 
A.—I do not know about that. Once you get here you have to stay here. I would 
have to beg my way there, on the cars, if I wanted to go. 
By Mr. McLean :— 
Q.—lIs there any fining of employés in your factory? A.—No. 
Q.—Have you any knowledge of industrial schools ? A—No ; I have not. 
Q.—Does immigration interfere with your trade? A—Yes ; we see the effects of 
that every day. People come into the city and hire themselves at a cheaper rate 
than the employers can regularly get men here. 
; Q.—At what rates do these men hire themselves? A.—TI have known them to 
hire here at 90 cents a day. They work in the chipping room. 
4 Q.—Do you know anything about men’s co-operative benefit societies ? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Tell us anything you know about them? A.—I have been in two co-opera- 
tive societies, and I can buy my groceries and all my provisions a great deal cheaper 
by co-operating with others than otherwise. 
iq Q.—How much cheaper. A.—The mistress told me two weeks ago that the 
$2.50 worth of provisions I bought at the co-operative store could not have been 
bought for less than $3.50 in an ordinary store. 
Q.—Then you think workingmen’s co-operative societies are a benefit to a 
-workingman? A.—I do. . 
~ QQ —Do you know anything in regard to establishing a bureau of labor statistics ? 
A—WNo; I cannot say that I do. 
4 Q.—Do you think it would be a benefit to workingmen if there was a bureau of 
labor statistics? .A.—I think it would be. 
? Q.—Does convict labor in any way interfere with your work? A.—Not here. 
By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 


Q.—Is the wood you use generally Canadian wood? A.—Yes. 
Q.—All of it? A.—Yes. 
Q.—In case of labor troubles, what kind of arbitration would you like to see for 
their settlement; would you prefer one appointed by the employers and employed, 
or one appointed by the Government? A.—One appointed by the Government. I 
have seen the effects of endeavoring to settle matters by the men; I have seen depu- 
tations go from the men, and have noticed that the men who have gone have been 
discharged in a short time. I have seen it once in this city where three men went to 
settle a dispute with the master, and two out of those three were discharged within 
two months. 
— Q.—Would you like to see a compulsory board of arbitration formed by the 
Government? A.—I would. | 

By Mr. Freep :— 
Q.—Those co-operative societies of which you have spoken, are they still in 
existence ? A.—They are. 
(.—You deal with them? A.—TI do. 
Q.—How long have they been in existence? A.—They have been. running in 
this city, I should say, about three years. 
Q.—Are they successful? A.—Yes. 
Q.—How many of them are there? A.—There are two at the present time. 
@.—Both groceries? A.—Yes. 
| Q.—Has the system been applied to any other branch of trade? A.—It has to 
coal oil. 
Q.—Did it reduce the price of coal oil? A.—It did. 
Q.—Does that exist now? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Have you known of any co-operative manufacturing establishment in 
London? A.—Not in London. 
_ QQ —Have you had anything to do with any such establishment elsewhere? A.— 
Yes; I was a shareholder in the Woodstock co-operative company. 
A—40 


Q.—Was that successful? A.—No ; I cannot say that it was. 

Q—Do you know what were the causes of failure? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What were they? A.—I know them according to my own mind. 

Q—What were the causes, in your opinion? A.—I think there were certain 
parties who wanted to get the control of the running of things, and they ran it to 
the ground. 

Q—Had you sufficient capital in the concern? A.—We had when we started. 

Q.—Was the failure, then, due to want of proper management ? A.—That was it ; 
at all events, in my. opinion. 

Q.—What industry was it? A—A match factory. 

Q.—lIs that still in existence? A.—We hold the plant, but’ we are not manu- 
facturing any matches. 

By Mr. Carson :— 

Q—How many members were in the factory who ran it? A.—I think about 
fifteen. 

Q.—What amount of capital was invested ? A.—I could not answer that question. 

By Mr. McLean :— 
Q.—At what price can you buy coal oil under the co-operative system to which 
you referred ? 5 as can save 5 cents on every gallon. 
By Mr. FREED :— 
Q.—Were all those interested in the match factory workingmen? A.—Yes. 
By Mr, WALSH :—- 

Q.—Do you know if any of those men receiving as much as you do, and working 
for establishments that will hold a portion of wages, lost any money at any time? 
A.—No; I cannot say that I do. 

Q.—To your knowledge, every one who had money held back by the firm received 
it?) AY es. 

Q.—Is it a general rule in your establishment to put boys so young as you have 
mentioned at dangerous machinery? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Has there ever been any accident to any of these boys, except the one of 
which you have spoken? A.—Several, but not so sad an accident as that. 

Q.—Was there ever any action taken by the boy’s parents or others regarding 
the accident? A.—The boy is an orphan. 

Q.—Then there was no one to look after his interests or make any represen- 
tation? A.—He has a brother, but he is not in the city now. 

Q—How many men are employed altogether at the establishment where you 
work? A.—Not over fifty now. 

Q.—Have you had more employed? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is the business working successfully now ? A.—Yes; it is working, but they 
only work about seven months—never over seven months a year. 

Q—Do any other establishments of the kind pay any higher wages than you 
speak of as being paid at your establishment? A.—Not that I am aware of. 

Q.—Do you know that that is the rate of wages they pay? A.—Yes; I think 
that is the rate of wages they pay. 

Q.—Did you ever make any remonstrance with the masters with respect to an_ 
increase of wages, not yourself individually, but the men generally? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What answer did you get? A.—We could not get an increase; that is all 
-he would pay. 

Q.—Do you know of an industry in any other place in this neighborhood that 
pays more than that rate, or is that the usual scale of wages, so far as you know ? 
A.—That is about the usual wage. 

By Mr. HEAKEs :— 

Q.—Can you tell us if any of the accidents you spoke of have occurred since the 
Factory Act went into force, on the 1st of October last ? AA~—No; Ido not think so ; 
no great accident, at all events. 
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Joun ALLENBY, Tailor, London, called and sworn. 
By Mr. ArmstRrona :— 


Q.—How long have you been in London at the tailoring business ? A—About 
seven years, 

Q.—At custom work ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What is the weekly wages paid to a tailor ? A.—The wages average from 


4 $9 to $10 for a weekly man. 


Q.—That is in the busy season, I suppose? A.—Take a weekly man : they give 
him about $10 all the year round. 

Q.—Are there many apprentices at the business? A.—Very few male 
apprentices. 

Q.—Any women? A.—Quite a lot. 

Q.—What part of a garment do the women work at generally ? A.—They 


generally commence on pants and vests, and work their way into making coats. 


Q.—Do you think a woman at the business for some time can make a vest as 
good as aman? A.—She might manage to make one that would pass as well, and a 
man not as experienced as a tailor would not know the difference. 
 Q.—But practically speaking, how would it be? A.—A practical tailor could 
tell the difference. - 

Q.—Is there a difference in the cost of a vest made by a woman and one made 
by a man ? A.—Yes. | 

Q.—Have you ever heard that a woman can make a vest as well as a man ? 
A.—Yes ; I have heard it a score of times. 

Q.—By a practical tailor? A.—Yes ; a man who runs a tailor shop in this city 
will say so ; but they are not practical tailors; they are men who sell clothing. 

Q.—How much does a woman get for making a tweed vest ? A.—It depends on 


_ what shop it is, for the shops vary in price. Some shops pay 30, some 50 and some 
as high as 75 cents. 


Q.—It depends, I suppose, on the kind of cloth ? A.—It depends, principally, on 


: the shop; the cloth has not so much to do with it as has the shop. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 
Q.—It depends on the employer? A.—Yes. 

By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 
Q.—Take a good hand at the business: how many vests would such a hand 


make inaday? A.—I served seven years at my trade, and one vest I consider a 
_ day’s work. 


Q.—How many will a woman make? A.—She will make two or three. 
Q.—And what are the average wages she would receive? A.—That would 


_ depend on the kind of vests, and where she worked, There are some who would call 
_ themselves practical vestmakers,who would not be allowed to touch a vest in some 
_ other shop. 


Q.—Is there alog? A.—There is a log, but neither party is bound by it. The 


_ bosses will pay more at one time than another. There is no regular tariff. 


Q.——Does the price depend on the particular part of the city where the shop is ? 
A.—It depends on the man who runs the shop; it depends on the employer entirely. 


There are employers who pay $4.50 for a coat, and others who will only pay $2.50 

_ for exactly a similar coat. 

== Q.—What are the average wages of a woman per week employed at making 

vests? A.—I could not say; but I could give you the average wages of a man who 
is a good tailor. He will make about $6 a week. 


Q.—At piece-work? A.—Yes. 
Q.—How many hours per week would he have to work to earn that sum? 


| A.—About ten hours a day, perhaps eleven. 


Q.—Will they take work home with them after shop hours ? A.—Some of them do. 
A—404 
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Q.—Then a woman who works ten hours a day will make $6 a week? A.—Yes; 
if a good hand. 

Q.—And a woman who takes work home with her will earn, I suppose, so much 
more? A.—Probably so. That is the average wages of a good, practical tailoress. 

Q.—What are the sanitary conditions of the tailors’ shops? A.—I can scarcely 
tell you that; I have not been through many of them, I have only worked in one or 
two of the shops. 

Q.—Do you work in a shop now? A.—No; I am not working at all now. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—What was the sanitary condition of the shop in which you worked last? 
A.—It was what I call a fair average tailor shop; the sanitary condition was 
splendid and the light was good. 

Q.—Were there separate conveniences for men and women? A.—That I could 
not say. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—During the summer, have you ever been in a room where the men and 
women worked together? Do they work in the same room where the stove is to 
heat the irons? A.—Yes. You cannot go into any shop where both men and 
women are not employed, except one shop, the principal shop in the city, which will 
not employ any women. 


By Mr. Wats :— 


Q.—Tell us something more about having ironing done in the same room where 
the people are at work: A.—That is the rule whenever they keep back shops. 
Tailors are, however, beginning to dispense with workshops and are allowing 
tailors to take the work home. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Then the work is being done outside? A.—Yes. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Are there any Italians doing laboring work? A—They take the work 
home, and they run what are known as sweating shops. They are making quite a 
pile of money, and have a few slaves under them, in the shape of women. 

Q.—Do they work cheaper than regular men? A.—They do the work cheaper, 
and they get women to do the work cheaper still. | 

Q.—Are there many of them in London? A.—There are quite a few. 


By Mr. HeaKkzs :— | 
Q.—What class of work do the Italians do? A.—We call it second-class work. 
Q.—That is ready-made clothing? A—They do not do so much ready-made 
clothing as ordinary work. Some shops will pay only $2.50, no matter whether it 
is a fine coat or a tweed coat, while the ordinary price would be $4 or $4.50, or at the 
least $3.75. | 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—Is there much child labor in connection with your trade? A.—No; not 
unless it is done by women. 


By Mr. HEaKzs :— : 
Q—Have you any knowledge of the over-all trade? A.—Yes; I have a slight 
knowledge of it. I have been cutting in a wholesale house. 
Q.—lIs there any of that trade done in London? A.—Yes; quite a little of it is 
done, I believe. ; . 
Q.—What is the price per dozen for making over-alls in London? A.—I could 
not say what the price is here. 
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By Mr. McLran :— 

Q.—What are the wages paid here as compared with those paid in Great Britain 
and the United States? First, let me ask you if you have worked in Great Britain? 
A.—I have worked on the board in Great Britain and here. The prices are just 
about the same; perhaps eight years ago they were a little better, but they are just 
about the same. . 

Q.—Is that where you had experience in making over-alls? A.—No; that was 
at Hamilton. 

Q.—Do you know what they paid women there for making them? A.—They 
average about 4 or 5 cents per pair—about 60 cents a dozen. 


By Mr. ArMstTRoNG :— 

Q.—Are the men’s wages paid in cash here? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Are they paid weekly, fortnightly or monthly? A.—I have been paid 
weekly. I have been paid on Monday my wages up to the Saturday night. 

Q.—Do you prefer Monday as pay day? A.—No. 

Q.—What day in the week would you prefer? A.—Where I am working we 
are paid every Saturday at noon, when we quit work. 

Q.—You prefer Saturday, | suppose? A.—It suits me well enough where I 
have been working last. 

Q.—Do you know anything about workingmen’s co-operative societies ? 
A.—Very little. 

Q.—Do you belong to any? A.—WNo. 

Q.—Do you think it would be a benefit to your trade if it were organized ? 
A.—It would be a great benefit. 

Q.—In what respect? A.—There would be a standard log, which would be a 
guide for the masters as rega:ds pay. I can give you an instance; I go to one job, 
and after I have done it the employer throws me down $2.50 or $3. If I go to work 
for aman next door he perhaps gives me a dollar less, and I must either take it or 
lump it. A journeyman does not know what he is going to receive till the Saturday 
night comes. 

By Mr. McLean :— 

Q.—Do you not generally make an arrangement with regard to wages before 
you engage with a man? A.—There is very seldom any arrangement made. You 
go in and you ask a master if he can give you a job, and he perhaps says, “Yes.” If 
there is a man on the board you perhaps ask him what he pays, but nothing more. 
Let a man once work, and once he gets a job he takes it until he can strike 
something better. 

Q.—Does convict labor interfere with your trade? A —lI have not heard that 

does. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—In a respectable part of the city, what would a mechanic pay for house 
rent? A.—About $10 a month, I presume, in this city. 

Q.—About how many rooms would there be ina house at that rent? A.—About 
six rooms, and the house would be centrally located. 

Q.—Has house rent gone up during the last four or five years in London? 
A.—Yes; I believe it has. 

Q.—As a general thing, have wages increased ? A.—No; they have lowered. 

Q.—Is the purchasing power of a dollar as great to-day as it was ten years ago ? 
A.—The purchsing power of a dollar is not so much by half as it was eight years ago. 
That is from my personal knowledge and experience. 

By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—What things are dearer than they were eight years ago? A.—Kggs, butter 
and meat are dearer. 

Q.—Is clothing dearer ? A.—As to clothing, I cannot say. 
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Q.—What would you pay for one dozen of eggs eight years ago? A.—About 
10 or 12 cents at this time of year. 

Q.—And what are they worth now? A.—About 25 cents. } 

Q.—What would you pay for butter eight years ago? A.—About 12 cents a 
pound, I think. Now it is 22 cents. 

Q.—What would you pay for sugar eight years ago ? A.—I do not know. 

Q.—What do you pay for it now? A.—Fine sugar is 9 cents a pound, that 
is granulated. 

Q.—How many pounds do you get for $1? Ido not know, but the average 
price is 9 cents per pound. 

Q.—What do you pay for roast beef now? A.—Roast beef is about a York 
shilling a pound. ; 

Q.—What was it eight years ago? A.—About 9 cents. What makes me so 
well posted in regard to prices is that I sent them to a friend eight years ago, and 
now they are much higher. At that time I was getting $15 a week, and I have $10 
now, and yet I am just as good a mechanic, ; in fact I am a little better than I was. 


baie 
By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 


Q.—Is fuel cheaper or dearer than it was ten years ago? A.—I do not know. 
I think wood is about the same as it has been for quite a while. I never burn coal. 

Q.—Is coal in London cheaper this year than it was last year ? A.—I do not 
know. 

By Mr. FREED :— 7 

Q.—Those over-alls of which you spoke: were they made by women? A.— 
Yes ; by women. 

Q.—How many pairs would a woman make inaday? A.—They were taken 
away by the dozen and they were brought back made. I do not know how many 
a woman did inaday. I saw them cut by the machine; I was then cutting cloth 
suits for the firm of Sanford, Bail & Buckley. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—When these over-alls were returned by the women were they examined by 
the foremen ? A.—The man who gave them out took them in and examined them. 

Q.—Provided they were not properly made, would they be returned ? A.— 
They would be given back to the women to fix again. 

Q.—Do you know anything about making shirts ? A—They make shirts at 
the same factory, but I do not know anything about it. 

Q.—Does immigration affect your trade? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What kind of immigration is it? A.—As a rule, tailors who come here 
in the fall will take a job at much less than the one who has been here all summer. 


By Mr. Hraxes :— 

Q.—What proportion of immigrants who come to London are tailors? A.—I 
only experienced this in Toronto, when I was working there. I have had to vacate 
my seat for them. 

Q.—How many years ago was that ? A.—About eight years ago. 

Q.—Was there any organization among the tailors at that time in Toronto? — 
A.—No; we tried to organize, but we could not get a meeting. J endeavored to 
organize a society among old society men belonging to the old country. 

Q.—Were you working in a King street or a Yonge street shop ? A.—TI was 
working for the Golden Griffin at the time I was on the board. There were old 
society men working on the board. y 

Q.—Do you know there has been a society in Toronto for thirty years? A.— 
The men did not know it ; I wanted them to get up a club. | 
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Ricuarp MATHEWS, jr., Printer, London, called and sworn. 

By Mr. ArMstTRone :— 

Q.—Are you a job printer or a compositor? A.—I am a book compositor. 
Q.—How long have you worked in London? A.—I have worked about three 
and a-half years here lately. 

Q.—Are you paid by the week or by the piece? A.—I am paid by the week. 
Q.—How much per week? A.—Nine dollars for fifty-six hours. 

Q.—lIs that the standard rate of wages ? A.—Yes ; that is all the union requires ; 
you may get more if you can? 

Q.—Do you think it is a benefit for one doing book-work to work by the piece? 
A.—Yes; it you can get enough to do; in some offices it would be a benefit to work 
by the piece. Of course, in a small office they do not get enough to do to keep them 
going all the time. 

Q.—<Are all the books that are to be set up any time given out to them on piece 
work? A.—No; it depends on what kind of a job it is. Ifit is a solid job you can 
get it by the piece; if'it is a fat job it would be given out by the week’s work. 

Q.—Do you work in an office where there are week hands and piece hands 
employed in the same room? A.—No; they are all week hands. It is a small 
office, and both the proprietors are printers. Any man who comes in is always a 
union man. There are four there altogether, counting the bosses. 

Q.—Are there any job offices in this city where the week hands and piece hands 
are employed in one room? A.—Yes; they are in one room, in different ends of it. 

Q.—Where the piece hands and the week hands are employed in the same room, 
do the piece hands get their proportion of the fat matter? A.—The proprietor, as a 
general rule, knows if the job is going to be fat matter or not, and if it is he gives it 
to men working by the week. 

Q.—Is it with the object of saving money? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Are there many apprentices at the job-printing trade? A.—Yes ; more than 
there are men. 


| Samuret PEeppiLE, Cabinetmaker, London, called and sworn. 
By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—You work, I believe, for the London Furniture Company? A.—Yes ; I have 
worked there for nine years. 

Q.—What wages are paid by that company? A.—They vary; a day hand will 
get from $8 to $10 a week; a piece hand, I suppose, will make from $9 to $15, that 
is a good mechanic. 

Q.—Are there any men in your factory who get less than $8 a week who take the 
place of skilled workmen? A.—Yes ; an apprentice just out of his time receives less 
than $8. 

By Mr. HEAKEs :— 
. Q.—Have you given a good deal of attention to labor matters? A.—I did some 
time ago, but I have not much of late, for my time has been occupied with domestic 
matters more than it was formerly. I gave a little more attention to labor matters, 
probably, than I should have done, considering my position. 

Q.—Have you ever given the subject of profit-sharing any consideration? A.— 
_ Not practically, but in reading I have given it considerable attention. 

Q.—Do you know if anything of the kind exists in this country? A.—No; not in 
Canada. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—Do you include co-operative societies? A.—No; profit-sharing. That is 
where the men are paid in accordance with the profit made by the employer, apart from 
the co-operative principle. In profit-sharing, if an employer made a large return he 
would give some of it to his men, 


By Mr. HeaKes :— 

Q.—Do you think if profit-sharing were adopted as a principle it would lessen 
difficulties between employers and employed? A.—Yes; it would lessen difficulties, 
and influence a man to be more careful in the use of raw material, and they would 
work into each other’s hands better than they do now. 

Q.—In your opinion, would it be practicable to introduce profit-sharing as 
factor in business? A.—It is practicable, because it is done in England. It is done, I 
believe, in the publication of some of the best books in London at the present time, 

Q.—Do you know if the workingmen in Canada have ever attempted to have 
profit-sharing brought into practice? A.—I have never known the subject to be 
broached to any employer in Canada, nothing more than the co-operative plan ; notin 
regard to profit-sharing. 

Q.—In regard to apprentices as employed in your business: is the present 
system of taking apprentices a satisfactory one? A.—In our business in this city the 
present system of taking apprentices is a bad one. There are a great many who com- 
mence to learn the trade who never properly learn it, and who cannot be termed bona 
fide apprentices. A bona fide apprentice who is bound by an indenture does pretty 
well, as a rule. 

Q.—Those that are indentured? A—Yes ; those that are properly indentured. 

Q.—Should not all apprentices be indentured? A.—I donot know. There are 
a great many boys who come to help mechanics and learn a certain portion of the 
work, and when they have got so far they can get no further. They learn just enough 
to be useful to the man who employs them, and he keeps them there. Some boys of 
extra ability get to be mechanics in time through their being obedient, faithful and 
intelligent, and industrious at their work, and when a crisis happens they get pushed 
into a place and become mechanics, without having been properly indentured as 
apprentices. 

Q.—They are hired by the men and nie by the employer? A.—They are hired 
by the men, irrespective of the employers. A man hires them for himself; they pay 
the wages agreed upon, and the boy can leave when he likes. 

Q.—Do you know if there is any desire among workingmen for the establish- 
ment of a bureau of labor statistics? A.—Generally speaking, the more intelligent — 
workingmen think it would be a great help to us, inasmuch as we would be able to 
see a uniform rate of wages prevailing, and generally the condition of the labor 
market, and in this way such a scheme, if adopted, would be a benefit, both 
financially and educationally. 

Q—From your knowledge of the workingmen of London, do you think they 
favor the establishment of such a bureau ? A.—Yes ; the more intelligent portion of. 
them do, 

Q.—In regard to the question of settling disputes between capital and labor: 
have you given the subject of arbitration any thought ? A.—Yes ; considerable. 

Q.—Would you give us your view of the question ? A—My view, and the view 
of the men in the shop, with whom I have talked it over, is that we think that an 
arbitration board of good, solid business men and of workingmen combined, would 
be the best means of investigation and settling labor troubles. 

Q.—How would you propose to constitute such a board? A.—I think I would 
select good business men, and a few intelligent mechanics, and constitute a 
per manent board for the settlement of all labor troubles, and make their report 
decisive. 

Q.—Would you make that compulsory? A. _-Yes; the board having the power 
to consider both sides of the case, both the wages received by the men and the 
amount earned by their labor. 

Q.—Is there not an Act on the Ontari io statutes providing for arbitration ? 
A.—Yes ; but I do not think it has ever been put to any practical use. 

Q. —Do you know why? A. 

Q.—Was it because there was not sufficient power contained in the provisions in 
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the Act? ‘A.—Ido not know why it has not been put in force; I simply know there 
is such a law. 

Q.—In regard to employers’ liability for accidents: is there any law in existence 
that protects employés from neglect on the part of employers? A.—There is a law 
for protecting him, but it does not do it. 3 

Q.—Can you tell us why the law does not protect him? A.—The factory 
inspector went through our factory. He never spoke to any one; he simply walked 
right through. I did not even know that he was a fuctory inspector. I say that 
he just walked right through the factory, Mr. Wolfe walking in front. I understand 
that he was not in the whole building five minutes. He never looked at the 
machinery, or at the closets. Those who saw him said he walked right through 
the shop. We would never have known he visited the shop, except from noticing 
his name in the paper. 

By Mr. HEAKEs :— ’ 

Q.—Are the workshops in London, generally, pretty well ventilated and drained ? 
A.—I can speak from practical experience in regard to the London Furniture Com- 
pany. It is about the best shop in the city to work in, so far as good health 
' and warm and comfortable shops are concerned, and the men are properly 

_ treated. The only thing we have to complain of is a little in sanitary matters, 
although, perhaps, that has not altogether to do with the manager; it may be 

- due to the construction of the place. 

Q.—Have you any knowledge of the operation of the Mechanics’ Lien Law ? 
A.—No ; I have no particular knowledge. I have just read it, and nothing more. We 

never have any trouble about our wages; they are paid when we have earned them. 

Q.—Have you any knowledge of the proportion of the profits as between capital 
and labor? A.—Not directly. 

By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—Where are the tools used in your establishment generally manufactured ? 
A.—Our tools are principally manufactured in Sheffield. 

Q.—Do you know if any of your tools are manufactured in Canada? A.—I 
believe some of the tools we use in connection with the machinery are made in Canada, 
in Montreal. 

Q—Have you any knowledge as to where the tools used in machines, such as 
knives and cutters, are obtained? A.—No; I think they get some of them in the 
United States and some in Canada; I know that some come from the United States. 
y~  Q—How do those manufactured in Canada compare with those manufactured in 
fw the United States? A.—TI cannot tell you. 

By Mr. ARMstrone :— 

; Q.—Do you know anything in connection with co-operative building societies ? 
A.—Yes ; I have had a little experience in one—more experience than I desired. 
-Q.—Was it an actual benefit to you? A.—wNo, I lost $60 by it. 
By Mr. McLean :— 

Q.—Do you know of any co-operative society in existence at present? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Please tell us what benefit it is to workingmen? A.—On the last two 
purchases I made I spent $8.50, on which I saved $1.25. We buy at wholesale rates, 
in a retail way, in the co-operative store to which I belong. 

By Mr. Watsu :— 

Q.—How long has it been run on that system? A.—This society is not more 
than four or six months old. I have belonged to it six or seven weeks ; I have been 
_ ashareholder during that time. : 

Q.—Is there a fair chance of obtaining success under such circumstances? A.— 

Yes; think so, There is a better chance, in my opinion, than there has ever been 

before. I think they are treading in the same path as the society that has been so 
successful in England. 
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Q.—Is it very well patronized at the present time? A.—Yes; fairly well. I - 
think on the last roll we have some fifty members. 


By Mr. Frexp :— 


Q.—Do you sell to others besides members ? A.—No ; not outside of trades unions. 

Q.—What I mean is, do you sell to those who are not stockholders in the concern ? 
A.—No. You pay for your share, and when you take your share, you are a bona fide 
member. You can give an order, and that order will be sent to a wholesale house 
and it will be filed in a retail way. You pay your cash beforehand, and your goods 
are sent home to you, and any money not required is refunded. In all cases the 
cash is paid before the order is put up. We get wholesale prices and 3 per cent. 
discount, which goes to pay for our reading-room and other expenses. 

Q.—This wholesale house would not like it to be known that you get your goods 
from it? A.—Perhaps not. 

Q.—It is not generally known, I suppose? A.—It is not generally known ; but 
the cash fetches them all the time. 

Q.—There would be no difficulty, I suppose, in finding wholesale houses that 
would deal with you? A.—No; we have only to ask for their lists and we obtain 
them ; and one house will compete with another for the fall trade, 

Q.—You carry no stock, l understand? A.—No ; nothing except $50 or $100 we 
have lying there. 


# 


Patrick Burns, Laborer, London, called and sworn. 
By Mr. ArMsTRONG :— 


Q.—Will you please state to the Commission the kind of labor youdo? A.—I 
am employed in the tannery at the present. 

Q.—What are the weekly wages of a laborer in London? A.—lI have $7 a week; 
the wages generally run from $1 to $1.25 a day. 

Q.—Do you know what are the wayes of an employé in the employ of the 
corporation here? A.—One dollar and twenty-five cents a day for nine hours. | 

Q.—Are there any working under that rate for the corporation? A.—No ; not 
at the present time. 

Q.—Do laborers employed by contractors at excavating, and work of that kind, 
and work on drains, receive more than the corporation laborers, or do they receive 
less ? A.—One dollar and twenty-five cents a day is the standard. 

Q.—Are the corporation laborers employed all the year round? A.—No; gener- 
ally in the spring and fall. — 

Q.—Avre they paid fortnightly or weekly ? A.—I do not know; weekly, I believe. 

Q.—Avre you employed the year round? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What money can a married man in your business save, taking a man with 
three or four of a family, and one who exercises ordinary economy ? A—Do you 
mean a man on $7 a week ? 

Q.—Yes; what would such a man save? A.—I should say about $25 or $30 in 
the year. 

Q.—That is if he is employed all the year around ? A.—Yes; a man having three 
or four of a family. 

Q.—And could he live pretty comfortably? A—Yes; he could live pretty 
comfortably. 

Q.—Are laboring men in this city organized? A.—The hod-carriers are 
organized. ; 

Q.—Are any others organized? A.—That is the only laboring union. I belong 
to the Knights of Labor. j 

Q.—Are there any workingmen living in tenement houses here? A.—Yes; 
there are a few, but there are not many. ; 
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Q.—Are those houses in a good sanitary condition ? A.—Yes; generally speaking 
they are. , 

Q.—Have you ever had any labor difficulty in your trade? A.—No; no 
difficulty with the firm for which I work. 

Q.—Does immigration affect your business? A.—Yes ; [believe immigration has 
a tendency to pull down the prices of wages to the laboring men. The majority of 
immigrants coming out are naturally laboring men, and some of them are induced to 
leave the old country by advertisements. In fact, that was one of the inducements 
that led me to leave the old country. I saw an advertisement of the Allen Line, 
saying that there was plenty of land here, and that laborers were wanted in every 
part of Canada. When I got out I found there were already too many here. 

} Q.—Did you come out as an agricultural laborer? A—wNo; I paid my passage 
out here; and that was one of the things that induced me to come out. 

7 Q.—Are you acquainted with the circumstances of many who come out in that 
way ? A.—lI have been speaking to several of them, and many of them wish they 
were back home again. 


By Mr. FREED :— . 
a Q.—What rent would you pay for a comfortable cottage in London? A.—TI live 
in London west, and pay $4,50 a month. 
3 Q.—How many rooms are there in such a cottage? A.—Five rooms and a 
kitchen. 
 ~Q.—Is it a warm and comfortable house? A.—Yes; itis a good, comfortable . 
house. : 


J. W. THorpe, Job Printer, London, called and sworn. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—I suppose you receive the standard wages 
than the scale. 
| Q.—Did you hear the evidence of the last printer who was called? A.—Yes. 
| Q.—Have you anything to add to his evidence? A.—I am willing to answer 
any questions put to me by the members of the Commission. 
i Q.—What is the sanitary condition of your office? A.—The sanitary condition 
is very good, I think. It is about as good as the average printing office, and 
probably better. 
; Q.—Can you give the Commission any information in connection with the prices. 
of job printing in London? Is it cheaper or dearer here than in another city of 
similar size and importance? A.—I think the prices of work are about the same all 
over. The firms here have to tender against firms in London, Hamilton or other 
places, and sometimes they get ahead of those firms, and sometimes they come out 
second best. 
Q.—What is the state of trade at the present time? A.—Pretty fair. 
Q.—Is it in a more prosperous condition than it was at the corresponding period 
last year? A.—I think it is about the same; we are always busy at this season 
of the year. 
Q.—<Are there many men idle? A.—Not at the present time—a few. 
Q.—Does the craft prefer an apprentice system? A.—They do. 
Q.—Do they think it would benefit a boy in his future life if he weve to be 
properly indentured and taught the trade thoroughly? A.—I think if a boy were 
‘indentured, and the master was compelled to teach him the trade thoroughly, it 
would be a great benefit to the apprentice. The way they teach a boy the business 
now is a detriment; in fact, they only employ him till he gets some knowledge of 
the business, and then he goes somewhere else in order to obtain journeyman’s wages. 
| Q.—Are any women or boys employed at the trade in this city? A.—I believe 
there are ten females employed at the printing business. 


$9 per week? A.—I get more 
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Q.—Do you know what wages they earn? A.—I have been informed that they 


average about $3 a week. 

Q.—You say you receive over the scale? A.—Yes. 

@—Are there many men in London who receive over the scale in wages—that 
is, journeymen? A.—yYes; the wages all over the city average a little over 50 cents 
over the scale. The wages vary from $9 to $13 for journeymen—these are printers 
who do not occupy positions as foremen. 


Lonpon, January 12th, 1888. 

Joun Hayman, Builder and Contractor, London, called and sworn. 

By Mr. HEaKxes :— 

Q.—Will you kindly tell the Commission what is the general condition of the 
men working in your business? A.—We have not any special conditions; we simply 
work away in the ordinary mode. : . 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

(.—How many men do you employ? A.—This time of the year only two or 

three, sometimes twenty-five or thirty. 
By Mr. HEAKEs :— 


Q.—What I meant by the general condition of ihe trade was as to how long your ; 
men are employed, and what are their average earnings? A.—The average earnings — 


of a bricklayer may run at the present rate of wages from $400 to $500 a year. 
Some will come about $400, and others will make up as high as $500. 

Q.—This $400 will be about the aver age ? A.—Yes; 1 believe so. 

Q.—How many days’ work would that represent ? A.—We pay 33% cents per 
hour. In the winter time we can do but very little, especially in a city like London, 
The buildings are light here, and work is almost shut down in winter time. 

Q.—I suppose the demand for labor is ver y light for four or five months in the 
year ? A.—Yes; for four months anyway. 


Q.—Is there any other employment to which the men can turn in ‘the slack 


season ? A.—Not for br ace ae they must live out of their own business, or it is 
no good to them, for there is a supply of laboring men, who do not receive so much 
wages. 


our bricklayers are very well satisfied at the present time. We had w~ strike, but I 
believe they are well satisfied on the whole; I have had no complaints. 

Q.—How long is it since that strike oceurred ? A.—It was in June last; I 
believe it was on the Ist of June the strike occurred. 


Q.—Are the men generally satisfied with the state of the trade ? A.—I believe 


Q.—Can you tell us just how that strike was terminated? A.—By paying the 


money. 


Q.—Was there any arbitration? A—There was no arbitration ; the parties — 


would not have any. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Who would not have any? A.—The bosses offered to meet the men, but: 


_they would not arbitrate at all. 
By Mr. HeaKes :— 


Q.—In your opinion, what is the fairest mode of settling trade disputes? A.— 
By arbitration ; all disputes, I believe, should be settled in that way. 


Q. —Would you favor a law compelling parties to disputes to go to arbitration ? | 


A.—I do not know that; I think I would hardly enforce a thing of that kind. 


Q.—For instance, we will suppose that you are very busy here, and that the . 
men take advantage of the busy season to strike. Would it be for the benefit of the 


employers if they could compel the men to arbitrate? A.—It would be; but their 


| 
; 
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les will not allow them to do so without giving due notice. We got notice two or three 
months ahead last spring that when the time came the men would demand the pay. 
I, for one, thought we had better pay it. We held out for a few weeks, and I was one 
of the first to pay the increased rate. We could not stop our building, anyway. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—The laborers were also out on strike? A.—Yes; at the same time. 
- Q—How was their difficulty settled? A.—We gave a slight advance to the 
best men and the rest worked about the same as before. 
— Q—Did they offer to arbitrate? A.—There was no arbitration offered, I believe, 
on either side; I do not remember any. We were decided that we could not pay the 
demands of the bricklayers’ laborers on account of other laboring men asking much 
lower, and because there were lots of men; and so it would not be satisfactory to the 
public in any way to give a general advance. 
~ Q.—What wages do you pay to laboring men in your trade? A.—LHighteen 
cents per hour. 
- Q—For nine hours? A.—Yes; for nine hours. 
; Q.—Are there any laborers who are employed in your trade who are getting 
‘more than that rate? A.—Yes, there are a few odd men who get 20 cents, but 
they are almost mechanics; they are good for other purposes and are handy men. 
~ * Q.—Have you ever given the subject of profit-sharing any consideration? A.—I 
have; I have worked with a couple of other men, and have shared the profits; that 
was several years ago. 
~  Q—Do you think the system is one that can be carried out successfully 2 
A—No; I do not think much of it. 
— Q.—Do you not think that if the men were given an insight into the business of 
their employer they would be more careful in regard to their work? A.—Some 
“would be; others have no business qualities to guide them. There is so much 
difference in men that you cannot regulate that matter very well. 
Q—A bout apprentices in the bricklaying business: do you take many of them on ? 
A.—We are only allowed one at the time, that is, one to the whole number of men 
you employ. There is no boss in London who will be hiring a number of men for 
Whom he will be allowed more than one apprentice. Our building trade is very light. 
- Q—Are the apprentices indentured to the trade? A.—Yes; they have to be 
indentured. Where you have a son at work you are not allowed an apprentice. [am 
not allowed one. because I have a son employed. 
~  Q—Do you know anything about co-operative societies? A.—No. 
Q—Have you had any experience in them? A.—No experience. 
Q.—Have you ever given the subject of technical education any consideration ? 
A—No. We just take the best man we can get and pay him his wage. That is about 
all we look after in the building trade. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q—Why do you say the boys have to be indentured as apprentices? A—lIt is 
necessary both for the boy, and to meet the rules of the bricklayers’ union, They have 
to be indentured and to go up to the union, or they will not be allowed to work. 


By Mr. FREED :— 

Q.—Will you explain a little further, if you please, what are those laws that will 
not allow the men to arbitrate without notice having been given? A-—I am not 
acquainted with that. 

~~ Q.—I think you said the men would not or could not arbitrate without notice 
having been given? A.—They could not strike without notice. They could not 
strike last spring without giving notice, and notice was given. 

— . Q.—There was no reason, then, why there was no arbitration, except that the men 
considered they had an absolute right or power on their side in that strike ? A—They 


considered they had given the builders due notice. I think that was the idea. 
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Q.—And after having given that notice they declined to arbitrate? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Were you desirous to arbitrate? A.—The bosses were; we had meetings and 
appointed members to arbitrate. I do not know the reason why the members would 
not do it. Some ofthe men would not do it; perhaps their laws were such that they 
could not do it. I do not know what their laws are. 

Q.—How many men must a master employ before he is permitted, to have a 
second apprentice ? A.—I do not know. 

Q.—How many men are allowed to one apprentice? A.—I do not know their 
laws. J only know that I haveason, and that they will not let me have an apprentice. 


By Mr, ArmstRone :— 

Q.—How long a notice is supposed to be given by the men for a rise in wages 
before they demand it? A.—I do not know that there is any special time. 

Q.—You know there is a time? A.—There seems to be a time for that, because 
the men claimed at the time that they had given due notice and they had to stand by it. 

Q.—Are the bosses organized? A.—Yes, some of them; quite a few. 

Q.—As regards giving notice: is there a mutual understanding between employer 
and employés that each party shall give notice, either for arise of wages or a 
reduction of wages? Is there an understanding between the men and the bosses to 
that effect? A.—There has been something of that kind. It may work around that 
way another year, in the future. 

Q.—The men gave notice that ata certain time they would strike for a certain 
rate of. wages ? A.—Yes; they were receiving 25 cents an hour, and they claimed 
claimed 33 cents an hour for nine hours. 

Q.—Previous to giving notice, were they promised by the bosses a rise of wages 
at a certain time ? A.—I think not; Ido not know of any promises. The idea was 
to go on at the same wages. 

Q.—Is there a building branch of the board of trade in this city ? A—Yes; 
there is. 

Q.—Are the employers of bricklayers connected with that branch ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—In taking contracts is there any understanding at the building branch of 
board of trade between the bosses, so far as tendering for certain classes of work is 
concerned ? A.—No,; you tender as you like. 

Q.—There is no understanding by the bosses that there shall be a uniform 
tendering on some things? A.—There may be on some things, but as a rule you 
tender openly. 

Q.—You have a knowledge that an understanding has taken place on some 
things between the bosses? A.—Yes; that is, to discuss how to tender and how you | 
would figure. | 

Q.—And compare figures? A.—Yes; and compare figures, and put in your 
tenders, but not to alter your tenders. If you open your tender you simply do 
so as you would in an architect’s office. You see then who has bid and who has 
not; that is the only object of that. 

Q.—Has there been an understanding that certain bosses would tender for 
certain works and certain bosses would not ? A.—No; it is not to keep any one from 
tendering. 

Q.—Has there been an understanding ? A——You can use your own judgment ; 
you are not bound. 

Q.—Has there been an understanding to that effect ? A.—No. 

Q.—An unwritten law? A—No. You can figure at the time or any where. 
The only difference I have known would be that on a certain job you may meet and 
open tenders, the same as you would on this table, but the lowest man would take 
the job all the same. It is simply a protection to your branch that you are dealt 
with squarely. Sometimes your tender might be thrown out for some unjust cause. 

Q.—Do [ understand by that that when employers make up tenders they open 
them and show them to one another betore they put in the tenders to the architect ? 
A.—Yes; you can see them on the table. I have tabled my figures, 
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A.—And they have tabled theirs ? A.—That is, in certain cases. If it was a 
heavy job, and we were to put a tender in the architect’s office, and we were the lowest 
and had made a mistake, we would get the contract, and it might be the means of 
_ ruining any one in the trade, because if the contract were signed we must carry it 
out. There is no way of getting out of it. 

Q.—There is no way of getting out of it? A—Certainly, if a person had made 
a mistake—and no man will give up a job if he can carry it out at ali—and the 
- contract was signed, he would have to abide by it. He has the privilege of increasing 
_ his tender. 

| Q.—Or withdrawing it? A.—Yes, or withdrawing ; that is the only benefit in 
- meeting. 

a Q.—In a word, I understand they compare tenders before they are put in to the 
architect ? A.—In some few cases they do. 


By Mr. FReEp :— 
Q.—But after this comparison is made no figures are altered? A.—No. 
i Q.—Only a man may withdraw his tender if he has made a mistake? A.—Yes; 
_ it is for mutual protection. 
By Mr. McLean :— 
Q.—The society to which you belong is called Builders’ Exchange? A.—Yes. 
Q.—You are secretary, I believe? A.—WNo. 
Q.—Were you secretary? A.—No. 
, Q.—Do members of the Builders’ Exchange take in mechanics? A.—Yes; 
any one. 
Q.—Hardware merchants ? A.—Yes ; any one who likes to join. 
Q.—Coal men and men who sell lumber? A.—Yes. 
Q.—How are the members elected to this society—by ballot? A.—Yes; by ballot. 
Q.—Do the members of this society discriminate against other employers in this 
city? A.—No. 
| Q.—They do not make them pay for goods? For instance, I am a carpenter, 
and am taking a job, and I go to a planing mill or a lumber yard to get material: 
would I be asked to pay more for lumber than would the members of the Builders’ 
Exchange? A.—TI do not think you would be asked to pay more. 
{ Q.—Would I be asked to pay more for laths? A.—No ; 1 do not think you would. 
In fact, I have heard outside merchants say that they have bought for less; I do not 
_ know what they pay. 
- By the CHAIRMAN :— 
) Q.—Then, I understand you to say that there is no distinetion made between 
union and non-union members of the exchange, or outside men? A.—No; there is no 
distinction. 
By Mr. McLuan :— 
; Q.—What is the idea of having hardware merchants belonging to an exchange 
connected with the building trade? A—I do not know; it is for general business 
all through. 
By Mr. Frexp :— 
Q.—In order to put this matter into a nut shell, I would ask you this question: 
Is there any rule or any understanding on the part of members of your association 
that they will not work in connection with persons who are not members of your 
association ? A.—No. 
i:Q.—There is no rule, and there is no understanding to that effect ? A.—No; we 
work any where and at any time when we can get work to do, and we can get our 
-money from responsible men. 
By Mr. Watsx :— 
Q.—Or from any one? A.—Yes; or from any one. The only difference is, you 
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can please yourself where you will get work, but that is the case whether you are a 
member of the union or not. Of course, if you do not choose to build you need not 
putin tenders. 

Q.—Does it frequently happen that a man who is a carpenter takes a whole job 
in connection with a building, and goes to a bricklayer for a tender, and a plasterer 
for a tender, and a painter and plumber for tenders, the carpenter taking the whole 
job himself and being responsible for the entire work? A.—Yes, 

Q.—Then the only point you have is, that if you do not find a man to be respon- 
sible you do not care to give him figures? A.—Yes; in such a case I do not care to 
give him figures. 

Q.—Have you any advantage in being a member of the builders’ exchange in 
buying material, as compared with an ordinary employer? A.—No;all the builders 
buy in the cheapest market. The only advantage we have is, that if we buy a large 
quantity at one time we can make a better bargain than if we buy in small quantities. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—Is that the only advantage ? A.—It is the only advantage I have ever seen. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—Are there any fines imposed on any of the members for doing anything in 
violation of the rules? A.—I suppose there may be. 


By Mr. Wats :— 


Q.—Have you any rules for the imposition of fines? A.—TI believe there is a 
rule that if you do not act the same as any other member you will be fined. 


By Mr. ArRMstRoNG :— 


Q.—What would constitute an act that would cause a fine to be imposed? A.— 
By acting mean to any member, trying to beat him, or doing anything dishonest. 


By Mr. Wausx :— . 

Q.—Your rules, I suppose, do not dictate in any shape or form how you should 
work tenders, or with whom you should tender, but that is left entirely to yourself? 
A.—There are no rules at all regulating your prices for bids. There is no written 
contract in that respect; you are a free agent to tender and do as you like, so long 
as you can get your pay. 

Q.—Did not the lumber dealers belonging to the builders’ exchange have some 
trouble with the city council on account of a contract for lumber for sidewalks ? A.— 
Yes; lumbermen may do anything themselves, it must be remembered. 

Q.—And you would not know anything about what they did? A.—Yes; no 
one in the exchange (1 want this to be distinctly understood) acknowledges any 
thing but square dealing. Nothing else must be done, and what I am speaking of is 
transactions in the exchange. With respect to raising the price of a tender, or with 
drawing a tender and putting anything in it, in cases of that kind, I have heard 
statements often made about this matter—I want it to be distinctly understood that 
the exchange acknowledges nothing of that kind. 

By Mr. WALsH :— 
Q.—The exchange is no party to it? A.—Yes. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—You mean square dealing among members of the exchange ? A.—Suppose a 
number of bricklayers or plasterers met together, they would do things outside of the 
exchange. There would be nothing to prevent them from doing matters at their own 
trade, but the exchange acknowledges nothing of the kind. The reason the exchange 
was started was to talk over the best means to adopt towards men during a strike. 

By Mr. McLean :— 

Q.—When members of the exchange belonging to the bricklaying trade bring 

contracts into the exchange, do they. pay 10 per cent, on those contracts? A,.—There 
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are no contracts taken into any building exchange. I have known tenders shown in 
the exchange. You may talk about those matters yourselves. Half a dozen may 
meet together and show their prices for particular work. I have heard of a case 
where they have been increased. In one or two cases I have been present where the 
tender has been too low, and it has been raised to meet the requirements. There is a 
difference between a committee meeting or such a thing being done on the exchange. 
The exchange is clear on such matters. 


Dr. ORonHYATEKHA, London, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


" “orale are connected, with various benevolent and benefit societies, I believe ? 
— Yes. 

Q.—Have you had a pretty large knowledge of the working of these societies ? 
A.—Yes ; with both. 

Q.—I mean the outside working? A.—With some I have had an intimate 
knowledge as to their working. 

Q.—Are they both benevolent and benefit societies or are they either 
benevolent or benefit? A.—TI think that with nearly all the societies with which I 
am associated the two purposes are combined. There are some, however, that are 
not so. They may partake of a benevolent character, but such is not part of their 
constitutional requirement. Most of the societies now combine both benevolence and 
benefit in their working. 

Q.—Do the fees paid into these societies cover all the expenses of working the 
_ societies, including benevolences and payments which are obligatory, or are they 
_ separated—is the insurance branch separated from the ordinary workings of the 
society ? A.—With the Independent Order of Foresters the insurance and the sick 
benefit and the other benefits are a part of the system. With the Oddfellows the 
insurance is a separate institution. What I mean is that an Oddfellow may be an 
Oddfellow and not be insured, partaking only of the sick benefit. 

| Q.—I suppose the sick benefit is an insurance to the extent of being a sick 
insurance? A.—Certainly. 

Q.—I mean the payments are those which he may demand? A.—Yes. 

Q.—As distinct from those which may be given to necessitous persons ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How are the funds of this society invested? A.—Perhaps I had better 
speak of the society with which I am more intimately associated, the Independent 
Order of Foresters, because I know that society, and it is a type of the other | 
institutions. The funds of the Independent Order of Foresters are, in the first place, 
deposited in the bank, subject to the check of the three officers, for the benefits and 
expenses in connection with the running of the order. The surplus funds, which are 
now very large, or which are getting large, are deposited in certain institutions 
which are selected by the Supreme Court, and some $11,000, I think, are in the 
post office savings bank; $25,000 in the Dominion savings bank here; $55,000 in 
the Canadian Permanent; $20,000 in the Ontario Investment Company debentures— 
not the Taylor Ontario Institution, but another loan society here; and $4,000 in 
school debentures. These are called permanent deposits. They can be withdrawn 
only on the check of the whole seven members of the executive council, and only 
_ for the purpose of paying benefits. They are laid away in case of accident or an 
epidemic attacking the order, when, in such an event, the surplus funds would be 
_ available to pay the extra demands without calling for any extra assessment from 
the membership. 
| Q.—So that when those moneys are once invested as distinct from being 
_ deposited they cannot be withdrawn to meet any expense, except by this board of 
_ seven directors? A.—Except by order of the Supreme Court, which represents the 
body; but until such an order was passed the money could not be withdrawn for any 
_ purpose, except to pay benefits. 

A—41 
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Q.—Are any large sums of money retained in the bank and not invested ? 
A.—We generally aim to keep, from one month to another, about $10,000 to enable 
us to pay death claims promptly. ; 

Q.—On what authority may this money be drawn? A.—By the check of the 
three principal officers—the Supreme Chief Ranger, the Supreme Treasurer and the 
Secretary. 

Q.—What security do they give to the body? A.—Guarantee bonds are given 
by the Supreme Treasurer and the Supreme Secretary. 

Q.—Those bonds, of course, are considered ample to protect the body against any 
possible misuse of the funds ?. A.—Yes; and while the Order has an Indian for its 
Supreme Agent that is an additional protection. We have, we think, ample bonds to 
cover any deposits which are in what we call the open bank account. 

Q.—Are the funds of the other bodies of which you have knowledge secured with 
equal care? A.—As arule, the institutions take very great care in protecting the 
funds of the Order. All with which I am connected are, I believe, well protected. 

Q.—Do the companies which do an insurance business, either in insuring the 
health of members or their lives, charge according to the probability of sickness or 
death, or a fixed rate, irrespective of age or probability of death? A.—In the Inde- 
pendent Order of Foresters the rate is based upon actuarial tables entirely. 

Q.—So that really it is an insurance business, based on the principles which 
govern ordinary insurance companies? A.—Yes; there is this difference, however, 
that the expenses of management are with us less than 5 per cent. of the gross receipts, 
and as we have lodges extending everywhere, and thereby possess machinery by 
which we can collect from our membership over the whole Dominion, at little or no 
cost, our expenses are very small. An insurance company could never do the business 
upon the same basis of economy, and our salaries are not large. In this way we are 
enabled to lay by a reserve fund, without collecting, especially as insurance companies 
do, part of the premium for the purpose of creating a reserve fund, a part of such 
premium being to pay for the cost of risk and part for the management and expenses, 
and nearly one-half of the premium going to a reserve fund. We are accumulating a 
reserve fund, and in six and a-half years we have accumulated over $18,000. 

Q.—Does this reserve fund constitute a reserve fund in case, for example, the 
membership of the order should decline? Would it guarantee to those who had paid 
in their money that they would receive benefits? A—Yes ; I think so. 

Q.—You have heard of societies in which the membership has fallen away, and 
those who have paid in have not been able to get anything? A.—I think our system 
is perfectly sound, financially speaking, and, at all events, our expenses in six and a 
half years’ administration show that our estimates were pretty nearlycorrect, and 
instead of our membership being called upon in future to pay more, we expect, 
probably, by the next session of the Supreme Court, to declare a dividend. What I 
mean by that is, that we will return a part of the reserve fund to the members, so as 
to lessen the cost of the insurance during the particular year in which the dividend 
may be declared, our object being simply to accumulate so much of a reserve fund as 
will insure the stability of the order, and insure its safety in the event of an epidemic ; 
and when we have accomplished that the surplus will be returned to the membership. 

Q.—Have you a very large membership? A.—Not so very large ; only 7,700, 
I think, on the 1st of January. 

Q.—In what territory? A.—In the Dominion. We have a few members in the 
United States who have attached themselves to our order. 

Q.—Are your money affairs connected with those of the United States? A.— 
Rather theirs are connected with ours. The Supreme Court is located here, and our 
constitution is so constructed that it can never be taken out of Canada, it making the 
Supreme Chief Ranger, the Supreme Secretary and the Treasurer, residents of Canada, 
as part of their qualification. 

Q.—Are Canadian funds responsible for payment to United States members? 
A.—Yes; they send all their money over to us, and we pay their claims, the same as 
those of the members here. 
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Q.—Is there any of the body inthe old country? A—No; we expect, however, 
to extend our body to all civilized parts in the course of time. A.—We are growing 
slowly, but growing surely. 

By Mr. CuarkE :— 


Q.—Do you mean that the order in Canada is responsible for payments to mem- 
bers in the United States? A.—Yes; they send their contributions to us, and they 
are under our constitution. 


By Mr. ArmstrRone :— 


Q—Do you know anything about the sanitary condition of London? A.—I 
think it is about as good as that of any city on the continent. 
Q.—Could there be improvements made in it? A.—Of course, there might be. 
Q.—In what respect? A.—By the introduction of earth-closets, or the compul- 
sory use of the city water as against well water, because you understand that the soil 
here is very porous and there is probably greater danger here than in any other city 
of the sewage contaminating the drinking water. Hither the earth-closet system 
should be adopted—and it ought to be made compulsory by the Government in every 
_ city—or the city water should be used, and the wells used at present for drinking 
a ae should be close up. In that way there would be less typhoid fever and 
indred diseases. 
A Q.—Would you prefer earth-closets to water-closets running into the sewers ? 
—Yes. | 
Q.—Is that on account of sewer gas? A.—Yes; on account of the sewer gas. 
Detective plumbing is not an uncommon thing, even in London; but in earth-closets, 
with the use of certain disinfectants, you can make them absolutely safe from pro- 
ducing any injurious effect on health. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—As to the actual practice in this regard, is it within your knowledge that 
disinfectants are used, and are satisfactory ? A.—No; I could not answer that ques- 
tion, because the earth-closet system is in its infancy as yet. Of course, there are 
dangers on the part of uneducated people, from having filthy earth-closets. 

Q.—I suppose the theory of the earth-closet is perfect, and the theory of the 
water-closet is perfect, but the question is, which gives the best results in actual 
practice—is that so? A.—I am not conversant with any city which possesses a 
sufficient number of earth-closets, in use, to answer that question definitely. I am 
principally acquainted with earth-closets in use among educated people, and how 
it would act among the masses I do not yet know. Of course, there would have to 
be a system of inspection on the part of the authorities, so as to keep the earth- 
closets disinfected and clean. 

~Q.—The earth-closets, I understand, have been used at one of the schools here ? 
A.—Yes. 
Q.—Do you know how they have worked? A.—I do not know. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—How is the ventilation of the public schools? A—I have not given much 
attention to that, except in a general way, and I may say, as a rule, that it is exceed- 
ingly defective. 

Q.—<Are the rooms over-crowded ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you mean there is not sufficient school accommodation ? A.—Yes; in 
almost every school in the city there are 25 per cent. too many pupils in attendance 
for the accommodation. 

Q.—Do you know anything about the taxesin London? A.—Yes; I have some 
knowledge of it. 

Q.—How many mills on the dollar are collected? A.—I think the taxes are up 
to nearly 22 mills on the dollar. 

A—41$ 
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By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—Does that cover the school taxes? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Have you any more statements to make to the Commission? A.—I would 
like to call attention to the question of the Government providing some means for 
investigating the funds of these societies. With us, it is getting to be a matter of 
embarrassment, because it is of very great importance that these funds, which belong, as 
a rule, to workingmen, which are funds accumulated to pay benefits to workingmen, 
should be safely invested. It has seemed to me that it would greatly benefit the 
working classes, the industrial classes, if the Government would receive the funds of 
those societies, and allow a certain rate of interest, making some general law or rule 
by which any society of this character having surplus funds could deposit such in 
the Post-Office Savings Bank. 

Q.—Could not that be accomplished by the purchase of Government bonds? 
A.—Not with the same facility. Of course, you can sell the bonds, but you remember 
they have from fifteen to twenty years to run, and there is a premium upon them. I 
do not see why some such rule could not be established for receiving the funds of these 
societies. Take the Independent Order of Foresters, and you will have noticed that 
we divide our investments so that if any institution in which we have money goes to 
the ground we will lose only a small sum; but even such a system causes constant 
anxiety on the part of the executive. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—How about the Government Savings Bank receiving funds at the present 
time? A.—They will not accept more than a small sum. We tried to increase it. 


By Mr. ArRMstTRONG :— 


Q.—What is your opinion with regard to Government supervision for benefit 
societies in Canada, as is done in England ? A.—I think it would be a capital thing. It 
would certainly make the officers more careful ; if it did not do so it would certainly 
not make them less careful, when they knew they would be called upon at the end of 
the year to render an account of their management under oath, and that the books 
would be opened to Government inspection. I think such would be a great benefit. 
Our Order has always expressed itself ready to accept Government supervision and 
to submit our work to the review and inspection of Government officers. We have 
nothing to conceal, and perhaps that is the reason we have been so successful. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—In regard to funds placed in the hands of the Government, as you suggest, 
would it be necessary to call such notes in on short notice? A—No; these 
permanentfunds are deposits that we are not likely to require, except in case of emer- 
gency, and therefore they could be well invested with the Goverment, and could lie 
there until needed, the interest from them going to the benefit of our membership. 

Q.—Have you prepared any scheme, or thought out any scheme, by which that 
would be made practicable? A.—I think an amendment to the General Insurance 
Act, giving authority to benefit societies to deposit funds with the insurance depart- 
ment of the Government, would cover the ground. All we require is that the 
Government should accept from us our funds, and keep them until needed. 

Q.—You need absolute security rather than a high rate of interest? A—Yes; we 
are now getting on some of our deposits 44 per cent.; on others 4 per cent. We 
would very much rather give all our funds to the Government and accept 4 per cent. 

Q.—Of course, you are aware that the Government can borrow money at less 
than 4 per cent. now ? A.—When you take into consideration the payments of com- 
mission to agents, 34 per cent. will amount to nearly 4 per cent. This would be an 
extension of the Naticnal Policy—investing our money with the Government here 
and receiving interest for our members, instead of sending our money to the old 
country. It would be keeping our capital in the country and our interest also. The 
Dominion Government, I think, could well afford to pay 4 per cent. more for 
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( 
such money. The workingmen, I repeat, get the principal advantages from such a 
society, and members who never think of saving a dollar are compelled, under our 
rules, todo so. The fraternal feature keeps them in the Order, even perhaps when 
they find it pretty hard to spare a dollar. When they are taken ill the Order takes 
care of them. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Have you any other suggestions to volunteer? A—Nothing, except that 
point with respect to the deposits. Iam sure it would be regarded as a great boon 
by the members of the benevolent and benefit societies. 


Tomas GREEN, Carpenter and Builder, London, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Heaxes :— 

Q.—Are you a journeyman? A.—No; I am an employer. 
Q.—What wages do carpenters earn in London? A.—From $1.75 to $2 a day. 
Q-—What are the hours of labor here? A.—Nine hours a day. 
q Q.—Do the men work six days in the week? A.—Yes; on Saturday we quit 
_ at five o’clock, so they.only work eight and a-half hours that day, that is, except in 
_ winter time, when we work only eighthours. The men are working eight hours now. 
| Q.—What will be the average time during the year when the men can work in 
_ London? - A.—It depends on the quality of the workingmen. Good men work the 
_ year round; poor ones work less. 
Q.—What would be the utmost a man would earn in the year at $2 a day, allow- 
ing for short time in the winter, and holidays? A.—Some $400 or $500. We have 
_ had men make only $300 in the year, but that is very seldom. 
7 Q.—Do you mean 300 days of ten hours? A.—Three hundred days, at $1.50 a 
_ day, would be $450. 
Q.—I want to get at the utmost a man“could earn, working every day in the 
_ year lawful to work, and deducting short time in winter. Could a man work more 
than forty-two weeks? A.—<As I have said, the best workmen will work the year 
_round—say, fifty weeks in the year. For, say a couple of weeks or a week and 
_ ahalf at Christmas, we do not workin theshop. Of course, an inferior class of work- 
_ men has to lay off ina dull time. Any kind of a man can get $1.50 a day now. I 
_ would say that on an average men receive $1.75 a day of nine hours—184 cents or 
_ 20 cents an hour—and some get a great deal more—$2 a day. 
Q.—As a rule, are journeymen carpenters here prosperous? A.—As a rule 
_ journeymen are not very badly off—that is the best of them; there are some badly 
enough off. 
Q.—Do they manage to make both ends meet and pay their way? A.—They 
do, but it takes a long series of years to lay by much money. Ifa man gets a family 
_ about him and rents a house it is pretty up-hill work. He has got to live very 
economically. We have men who have been working twenty years and have never 
_ been worth any thing, while others have got homes of their own. 
Q.—Are carpenters in this city organized at all? A.—Yes; they have an 
organization. 
Q.—Does their organization interfere with employers to any extent? A.—No; 
except in the case of strikes. 
. Q.—Have they been out on strike here lately? A.—Yes; a year or two ago 
_ they were. 

_  —What in your opinion, would be the best means to settle disputes between 
employers and their men? A.—I do not know; that is rather a difficult question 

to answer. 
q Q.—Have you ever given the subject of arbitration any attention? A.—No; I 
have heard of it being adopted in other places, but it has not been done here. 
Disputes here have generally been settled by deputations from each party. 
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Q.—Do you think it is practicable to settle disputes by means of arbitration ? 
A.—I should think it would be. 

Q.—Do you know anything of the operation of the Mechanics’ Lien Law? A—I 
have not had much to do with it, very little. There is a lien law here, but it has 
not been much used. I think there is a lien that builders can put on, but I do not 
think I have ever put a lien on a building. I have threatened them. 

Q.—Then you cannot tell us whether, in your opinion, a lien law is a sufficient 
protection to a man or not? A.—I could not; I do not know anything about the 
merits of it. 

By Mr, FREED :— 

Q.—Do you know ‘whether, if journeymen carpenters were unable to get their 
wages they could apply that law? A.—I do not know. 

Q.—Do you know of any journeymen carpenters who have been unable to get 
their wages? A.—Except by the lien law. This fall there have been failures, and 
through the lien law the men have been able to get their wages. Their claim, how- 
ever, can only go back thirty days; some claims have run over that time and they 
have lost the balance. 

Q.—Do you know if the law gives them sufficient protection if they are vigilant ? 


A.—The fact is ,it is the rule to pay a man up every week, and it is the best way, but | 


some employers, of course, get behind and do not do it. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—When a laboring man’s wages get two weeks behind, I suppose he can make 
use of the lien law? A.—Yes; that might be done, but the man would, no doubt, lose 
his situation. It is not always advisable to do so. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q.—When your men work short time do they get their wages? A.—They are 
paid by the hour now. 

Q'—I believe the rates range from 184 cents to 20 cents an hour? A.—Some 
get as high as 25 cents per hour; 19 and 20 cents is about the average. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Have the employers in this city a standard scales of wages to go by? 


A.—No more than what is recognized by the trade. | 
Q.—What do they make as a standard? A.—Say, 19 or 20 cents. 


By Mr. McLean :— 
Q.—What was the cause of the strike of the carpenters this summer? A.—A 


year or two ago they wanted an advance and said they would work nine hours — 


for the same pay as they were getting for ten hours, They struck for that and. it 
was granted. 

Q.—Did they get what they struck for? AW—Yes; I consider the carpenters 
about the worst paid mechanics in the place; bricklayers get a great deal better 
wages, and plasterers are better paid. 

Q.—What do you think is the reason? A.—The trade is run down, and the 
men haye not the organization the other trades possess. Bricklayers get as high as 
30 cents or 33 cents per hour. 

By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—They cannot work so long during the year? A.—Certainly; but they do 
not require any tools. 

By Mr. Heaxkes :— . 

Q—Have you ever calculated how much a kit of tools costs a carpenter, and how 
much it costs him to keep his tools in order? A—When I was a journeyman, 
myself, it cost me $20 a year. Some men will have kits worth $100, while other 
men will have kits not worth $20, and perhaps the man with the $100 kit gets 5 cents 
per hour more than the poor hand. 
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Q.—He can do better work with his tools, I suppose? A.—Yes; and he will be 
a better workman. 


By Mr. Grsson :— : i Lr ten ‘ Copel 


Q.—How is it that the carpenters are so poorly paid? Is it because the labor 
market is overstocked? A.—It is not overstocked with good men, but there are a 
great many poor carpenters. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—What are known as saw-and-hatchet mechanics? A.—Yes; perhaps you 
come to my shop and do not want to pay much to have a job done, and in such a 
case I senda poor man. ‘The other trades, I say, have strong organizations, You 
cannot get a bricklayer or plasterer without paying well. They have got their) 
societies, and they stick together better than the carpenters do. 

By Mr. Gisson :— 

Q.—Do you believe organization is a benefit to workingmen ? A—I think so. 
Sometimes it is good for other people, too. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—Are apprentices to the carpentering business legally bound to remain with 
O 


_ their employer for a certain number of years? A.— 


Q.—Would not the indenturing of apprentices have the tendency of turning them 
out better mechanics at the end of their term? A.—I should think so. We have 
been in business here a little over thirty years and we have not had any boy 

apprenticed for over twenty years. 
Q—Are the men in favor of the indenturing of apprentices to employers? A.— 
They are not indentured. You cannot control them, and things have become kind of 
loose in that respect, all edges and points. It would be better for the boy to be 
indentured to his employer, because it would compel him to stay and learn the trade. 
By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—Do you never ask boys if they desire to be indentured to you as apprentices ? 
A.—I would not have a boy; sometimes we take one under instructions for a year 
or two at the business, but we have not got one boy in the place now. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—A previous witness has stated that there was a difficulty about indenturing 
boys, because they would often run away. Do you find that to be the case ? A.— 


- We had some run away; they went to Detroit on an excursion and remained there. 


_ If they were indentured we could arrest them, of course, if they returned. 

By Mr. ArmstRONG :— 
Q.—Does not the increase of machinery in the carpentering trade prevent, to a 
great extent, young men from learning it thoroughly? A.—I suppose it does; I 
have no doubt it does. Learning the trade now is different to learning it when I was 


indentured. 
Q.—For what reason? A.—On account of the machinery. When I went to the 


trade, everything was done by hand. 

Q.—Is there more stability in carperltering work done by hand than when it is 
done by machinery? A.—No; I think it is just as strong when made by machinery 
as when made by hand, if men take the time to do it. You can even make it better 
by machinery, unless you are very particular in working by hand. 

By Mr. Carson :— ; 

Q.—Has not the introduction of machinery in the carpentering trade made the 
work much less laborious? A.—Yes; very much so. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Has it not, at the same time, decreased wages? A.—No; because wages 
have risen all over the country. It formerly took a good man to get over $1 a day. 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—When did that state of things exist? A.—About thirty or forty years ago. 


By Mr. Frerp :— 


Q.—Those poor mechanics of whom you spoke: are they Canadians or 
immigrants? A.—They are Canadians as a rule. 

Q.—Are they poor mechanics because they have not received sufficient instruction 
in their trade? A.—Very often because they have not received sufficient instruction ; 
sometimes they are not as intelligent as they might be, but generally the difficulty 
arises from lack of instruction. You get some very poor Englishmen coming here 
as mechanics, As arule, we get better mechanics from Scotland than England as 
immigrants. We also get'some very poor men from Ireland. 


By Mr. McLran :— 

Q.—Do you belong to the Builders’ Exchange? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do members belonging to the exchange refuse to do work for builders 
who are not members? A.—I do not think to. 

Q.—If I was a building carpenter, and wanted some doors run through, and I 
took them to your place to be done, would you do the work? A.—yYes. 

Q.—You would do the work as cheaply as you would for members of the 
Builders’ Exchange? A.—We have never discriminated yet; I have never done so ‘ 
but I hold this: if you do not belong to the Builders’ Hxchange you have not the 
right to favoritism as members would have, if I was dealing with you; one belongs 
to the exchange and the other does not; I would make it a point to deal with the 
man who supports my institution. You call that boycotting, I believe. I will work, 
however, for any man who brings stuff to me. 

Q.—Can people outside of the exchange buy lumber as cheaply as members ? 
A.—It is in this way: we have an agreement among ourselves to this effect: by an 
arrangement with the lumbermen our ordinary accounts are monthly, and the 
builders who are members of the exchange get 3 per cent. off, and 2 per cent. for 
cash. ‘They are, I say, monthly accounts, and if you bring in your bill to me at the 
end of the month for, say, $100, and I pay you cash, I expect you to take 5 per cent. 


off. Isuppose you can do the same in any store in town, and obtain even more 


than 5 per cent. off for monthly payments. 
Q.—Do you compare contracts before you hand them into the architects? A.—No. 
@.—Or to lumber dealers? A.—I do not think so. 


By Mr. Armstrone :— 


Q.—Do you think it has been done by any builders? A.—I think it has been 
done in the bricklaying trade. It has been done, so far as I understand the matter. 
Suppose we are all contracting for bricklaying work, and we have made up our 
tenders; we afterwards meet here and show our hands. If there is a man whose 
tender is very much too low we raise him up. He still, perhaps, gets the job. The 
amount we raise him up is paid into a general fund, and at the expiration of the 
season itis divided. The contractor does his job for the same amount as he contracted. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q.—He does not get the benefit of the rise? A—No. 


By Mr. Gipson :— 


Q.—It is the consumer that saves it? A—The man who is getting the job 
done. The general trouble is, that the man takes a job too low, and some people 
get the better of the builders in that way. For instance, a man is building a house, 
and he gets a tender 20 per cent. lower than the work can be done, and the builder 
is induced to go ahead and put up the house, and he only gets the benefit of it. Some 
make a practice of that work, and we, as builders, think there is too much sharp 
practice going on. 
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By Mr. McLean :— 
Q.—If I were a carpenter and took a contract to build a house, and wanted the 
plastering done, and I was not a member of the Builders’ Exchange, could I get the 
plastering done by a member of the exchange if I was not a member? A.—That 
has been blocked. | 
Q.—Why is that? A.—It is not for me to say why it is. 
Q.—Is there any fine in connection with the matter? A.—That belongs to 
another trade; I am nota plasterer. 
QQ —Would the Builders’ Exchange sanction such a thing ? A——The exchange has 
nothing to do with it. The exchange is not supposed to know what is done by the 
different members; it has nothing to do with it. 


By Mr. ArMstRONG :— 
Q—You have stated that when a contractor tenders at a low price and the 
majority of those in the trade consider it too low they raise it up to what they think 
the work is worth? A.—As high as it will stand. Suppose there are three tenders, 
and one is too low. They raise you to the amount of the tender above you and 
the difference is paid into a general fund. 
Q.—And the owner of the property is compelled to pay the price to which it is 
ed? A.—Yes; but he does not get the tender until after it is raised. 
Q.—You do this before you put the tenders into the architect’s hands? A.—Yes; 
we raise it before it is put in. ‘i 

Q.—And the difference is divided? A.—Yes;at the end of the season; that is 

as I understand it. 

| By Mr. McLran :— 
Q.—Has the factory inspector been through your establishment? A.—Not that 
I know of; I have not heard of anyone coming there. 
~ Q—I suppose your machinery is all properly protected? A.—So far as we 
know; but it is no more protected than we thought necessary. I know no particular 
law about the matter. 
 Q.—Are there any boys or unskilled workmen running machines with you? 
A—No ; Lhavenot got any boys. We sometimes have a young fellow carrying 
away boards from the planer, but he does not run the machine. 
 Q—Do I understand you to say there are no fines in connection with the 
Builders’ Exchange? A.—There are no fines. 
| Q.—Will contractors put 20 per cent. on the contract prices after they have 
figured up the amount? A.—Some have different methods of doing. Each makes his 
tender up according to his own judgment; you may make it up to be on a certain 
percentage and others will have their own method of doing it. There is noshowing 
up prices aniong carpenters and making comparisons. 
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S. M. Hopains, Cigarmaker, Stratford, called and sworn. 


By Mr. McLean :— 
Q.—How long did you live in London? A.—I was residing here some time ago. 
Q.—How long ago is that? A.—I have now been in London for thirty years. 
! Q.—Have you worked in London all that time? A.—No; not all the time. I 
served my apprenticeship here, and I have been away and back again. 
Q.—How long have you worked at your trade here? A.—I have worked at the 
trade for twenty years. 
—  Q.—What do cigarmakers receive in this town? A.—There is no bill of prices 
here. 1 
 Q—They get just whatever they can? A.—Whatever they can get. We had 
a bill of prices, but there is nobody working on it; in fact, the masters would not 
employ any men belonging to our society. 
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Q.— Why will they not employ anybody belonging to your society ? A.—We were 
black-listed some years ago; [am not certain of the date, but I think it was in 
September, 1882. At that time each shop was paying a different price, and the boys 
were all complaining that some other employer was getting his cigars made cheaper, 
and they were arguing that something must be done in the matter. We appointed 
a committee to wait on each employer, and when they went to arbitrate with them 
in the morning the men found the doors locked and their tools out in the hall. The 
masters might call it a strike, but it was a lock-out. Our intention was not to strike 
at all. ) 

Q.—You have spoken about a black list? A—Yes ; I will give you information 
about that. 

Q.—Is that the reason you are not working in London now? A.—Yes; some 
time after that, I think a week or so, the bosses caused a paragraph to be inserted in 
the London papers, stating that those people who had been working for them were — 
a lot of robbers, and so forth, and I believe they pledged themselves under a bond— | 
Ido not know the amount exactly—not to employ those men for a term of three | 
years. ‘There were then some seventy or eighty men scattered from Maine to Oregon, — 
and I do not suppose there are three in London to-day. 


By Mr. CLARKE :-— 


Q.—Did those seventy or eighty men belong here at that time ? A—yYes; the 

majority of them were citizens ; a few were from other places. 
By Mr. McLuan :— | 

Q.—Did you ever work for Mr. Rose? A.—Yes. . 

Q.—Did he put the men out? A.—Mr. Rose undertook to run a union shop in 
this city. Iwas working away from home, and I came here to see my family, and — 
he offered mea job. He said he was running a strictly union shop and he was going © 
to see how it would work. He ran it for a while and then came to the conclusion — 
one day that there was no money init. He came to the shop and asked a portion — 
of the men if they would work at a reduced rate. Our bill was lower at that time 
than that of any other city in Canada, and still he asked a portion of the men to 
make cigars for $1 a thousand less than they were then receiving. 4 

Q..—Were cigars being made at any other shop in the town at less money than 
he was paying? A.—Yes; by child labor and by the aid of moulds. There was a 
cigar made that might appear to those not posted in the business to be equal in | 
quality to the cigar we were making, but it certainly was not. He claimed that 
he could not compete with that class of cigars, and he wanted cigars made cheaper. — 
There was no living in it for the men. We had no strike, as I have said. I will put 
the matter a little plainer. Our work is protected by a trade-mark, a blue label, and 
any manufacturer who complies with the requirements of our society is entitled to 
use that trade-mark to protect his goods from all inferior grades of cigars. Mr. Rose . 
was doing first-rate when he was using our label; I do not think he can say SO — 
to-day. The principal object of the manufacturers in this city is to excel each other — 
in cheapness, and it has been so for three or four years, until they have got it © 
down to that pitch that there is no living in it for any one. I was talking to one of | 
the manufacturers yesterday, and he told me he had lost more in bad debts, and so | 
forth, last year, than he had made; or, in other words, more than the profits — 
amounted to on the goods. 4 

Q. Has the Scott Act done any harm to the cigar trade? A.—He claimed that — 
the class of goods being made in London and, in fact, I know it to be the case, 18 © 
the class of goods that were used in the towns where the Scott Act is now in force, — 
He used to keep that cheap class of goods for those back country hotels, Certainly 
the Scott Act has shut that class of goods out, and that is why there is so much 
cheap trash on the market to-day, and this town is absolutely glutted with it. In all 
the cities where the Scott Act is in force there is a better class of goods demanded ; — 
the demand is, in fact, for a superior class of goods. You could not sell the cheap | 
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trash to any respectable hotel in the city, but the country hotels formerly used them 


up in great shape, but they do not want them now. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 
Q.—Is it true that Mr. Rose sends all his cuttings down to Quebec? A.—I think 
Mr. Rose uses as good a grade of tobacco for his cigars as any other manufacturer in 
the city. In every factory there is a certain amount of cuttings, and I believe they 
are generally exported to Germany. 
By Mr. McLean :— 
Q.—Do you believe labor is cheaper in the Province of Quebec than it is here ? 


-A-—In Montreal the prices are higher than they pay in London. There is a place 
called Three Rivers where they make a cheap grade of cigars, and they are swamping 
_ the country with them. 


Q.—Avre the cigars made cheaper in Quebec than in this city? A—No; they 
are not; not to my knowledge. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Do you know the price paid in Quebec ? A.—I am not clear on that 


' matter. I think the manufacturers can get a cigar as cheap in this city, so far as 
‘Jabor is concerned; with respect to material, I am not prepared to say. I do not 


know what kind of material they handle in Three Rivers. 


By Mr. McLian :— 
Q.—Do you know if the cuttings from wrappers are sent down to Quebec from 


here? A—I have shipped cuttings myself to a man_by the name of Isaacs, in 


Montreal, from Tilsonburg—fifteen cases of cuttings. What he does with them I do 


not know. 


Q.—How many children are employed in this town in cigarmaking? A.— 


When they are working in full blast 156 people are sitting at cigar tables in this 
city. Out of that number there are only thirteen men. 


Q.—How many women? A.—The balance are young women and children, boys 


and girls.. A great many of them should be at school. Their wages run from $1.50 


- << 


up to $6 or $7 per week. 


Q.—What is the age of the youngest of these children? A.—They run from 


twelve years up; about eleven or twelve is the youngest. They are secured by 


indenture, the majority of them are bound, and when their time is up they, of course,. 


demand a little more pay, and then their day of usefulness is gone. They have got 


toskip. They go to Detroit, Chicago, and all over the country; some get work;. 


some wind up in prison; more turn out prostitutes, and-so forth. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—At the time of the difficulty between the employers and the men you say 
there was a lock-out and not a strike? A.—Yes. 
Q.—That the employers locked you out before you pushed your demand? 


 A.—Yes. 


Q.—In every shop in this town? A.—They would not interview the committee 


or hear them at all. 


Q.—Did the men attempt to interview the masters? A.—Yes; we formed com- 
mittees to wait on our employers, 

Q,—They refused an interview ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Did any men in your shop destroy material by plugging cigars? A.—There’ 
were two men, I believe—Mr. Rose blames two men for plugging. What they mean 


_ by that is making cigars so that they will not smoke. The men claimed that the 


stock was too wet to make into cigars, and they plugged a few of them. Of course, 


: ‘Mr. Rose had the privilege of sacking the men, provided they did not work properly. 


Q.—If a complaint was made to your organization that some of its members did 


that thing, would the society take action against those men? A.—Yes; if it could be 
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proved, and it could be ascertained for a fact that they had wilfully destroyed 
material the society would take action upon it. 

Q.—Was that complaint of the gentleman you mentioned ever brought formally 
before the union ? A.—Yes. . 

Q.—Was there any investigation made ? A.—There was. 

Q.—What was the result of that investigation ? A—The result was that the 
men claimed that the stock was not in a fit condition to make into cigars; that it was 
too wet. {t was to make a common cigar, and when the material is too wet it is 
liable to clog. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—Is it not very difficult to find out, when five or six men are working on a — 
brand, who commits the action spoken of ? A.—He had different men employed and — 
he had, of course, the privilege of discharging them. | 


By Mr. Armstrong :— 


Q.—Did the men know of this complaint, that they had been charged with 
plugging cigars ? A.—I do not suppose they could get out of it. It was shown to 
them. Hach man’s work is put on a separate rack, on which the man’s name is 
placed, and so the names of the men were known. 

Q.—That only happened with two men? A.—Yes. 

Q.—If it had happened with more men he would have known of it ? A.—Yes, 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—Did any of those cigars go out of the factory ? A.—I believe they did. 
Q.— Were any sent back when they were sold ?° A.—I could not say. I was not 
in the shipping department, and I do not know anything about it. 


By Mr, Freep :— 


Q.—What object would the men have in spoiling work ? A.—No object at all. 

Q.—Had any dispute at that time broken out in regard to wages ? A.—TI admit 
it was on account of an insufficient training or knowledge of the business ; but they © 
are the kind into whose hands the manufacturers are turning the trade. They serve 
their trade with those manufacturers in the city who are turning them out by the 
car load. 

Q.—Was any dispute in progress between the men and their employers at that 
time ? A.—There was not. 

Q.—Had any demand for increased wages been made ? A.—No, | 

Q.—Had any demand been made by the employer for a reduction in wages ? 
A.—Yes ; there had: been. 


By Mr. McLean :— 
Q.—Previous to the plugging of the cigars ? A.—No. 
Q:—Or at the time ? A.—No. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—It was not made till after that ? A—It was not made till the boys refused | 
the reduction. I suppose Mr. Rose is telling the truth, probably, when he says the 
goods were plugged. The complaint was not made till after he had found the men 
would not accede to his demand for a reduction. He immediately denounced the 
union and every body connected with it, and he said he was going to do the same as 
the rest of those people. 


By Mr. McLean :— 
Q.—Do you know anything about an iron-clad contract ? A.—I do not think I 
am quite clear as to the meaning of that term. 


Q.—That men employed should not belong to the union ? A—TI am slightly 
acquainted with that sort of thing. 


Q.—Tell us something about it? A.—After the trouble of 1883, a year or two, 
two or three of our men went and applied for work, and the bosses told them they 
would give them employment if they would get a permit signed by the last boss for 

whom they had worked. Then they had another scheme, so that if a child wanted to 
eave one shop and go to another—if he was discharged even—he would have to get 
a paper signed by his last employer before he could obtain employment in any other 
factory in the city. I suppose that is what you call iron-clad contracts. 


Q.—That is black-listing ? A. 
clad contracts. 
yi Q.—Did you ever sign an iron-clad or other contract, that you would not 
‘strike ? A—Two gentlemen offered me a job provided I should renounce the union. 


Q.—Had you to sign anything ? A.—I would have had to sign an agreement. 
Q.—What did the agreement read like ? A.—That I would never have anything 
‘more to do with a union and would never try to work up the union again, or build it 
up again, or do anything on behalf of it. 

, Q.—With respect to these girls of whom you were speaking: if they left their 

employer could they get a situation without stating where they worked last and 
‘obtaining a permit from their last employer? A.—No; they would have to have 
‘a paper from the last boss they worked with.—‘‘ You may give the bearer work if 
you need him,” and so forth ; and the boss’ name would be signed to it. I have 
seen two or three of those papers myself. 

- Q—Does your union give any benefits ? A.—Yes. 

().—What are they ? A.—If a man is sick he receives $5 per week. 

@.—For how long ? A.—For sixteen weeks. 
= Q.—Does his family get anything at death ? A.—After that he receives $3, and 
then it comes down to $2 per week. At death the amount is according to the length 

of time he belonged to the institution ; it runs from $200 to $500. 

» Q.—Do any females belong to your union? A.—Yes. 

: Q.—Do they get the same wages as the men? A.—Yes; but not in this city. 
We tried to get the females to join the union in this city. One or two joined and 
they were discharged immediately ; they are in Detroit at the present time. That 
intimidated the balance and they would not come into the union. 

Q.—In the tactories in this city, are the water-closets for males and females 
separate ? A.—No; not in the factory in which I work. Of course, I have not been 
in all of them, only in two or three. 
~  Q.—Do you know anything about the truck system ? A.—Yes. | 

Q.—tTell us what you know about it? A.—They ran the truck system for about 
three years in this city, but it is done away with now. Of course, all the men are 
gone, and I do not know what they are doing with the children. They used to 
compel men to board at certain houses and buy their goods at certain places, and they 

gave orders, and so on, but that has been done away with. 

Q.—Has foreign contract labor ever been brought into competition with your 
labor ? A.—Yes; at the time of the strike a car load of Pennsylvanian Germans was 
brought over here. They were landed at the station and marched up the street under 
police protection, not that we were going to hurt them. 

—  Q.—Will you please teil us about this black-list ; how did they black-list you ? 
A.—It came out in the daily papers here. The bosses signed an agreement, a 
contract, under bonds, I think it was for $300 or $500, (I do not speak with certainty of 
the amount), that they would not employ for aterm of three years any of the people 
locked out. 
~ Q—Did you ever try to get employment since? A—My name is on the list, 
simply because I happened to belong to the union at the time. 

—  Q.—After you were locked out from the shop did you try to get employment in 
the city 2? A.—Yes; I was offered work provided I would throw up the union and 
have nothing more to do with it, but I had paid my fees into the union for some 
years, and I was entitled to benefits, and I did not feel like going out. 


Then Ido not know what you mean by iron- 
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Q.—Is there such a thing as fining employés where you work ? A.—Yes. 

Y.—For what do they fine them? A.—We have certain restrictions with respect 
to the use of the blue label. We have an apprenticeship system. It works something like 
this: There is one apprentice allowed to every factory and to every five men, and 
one for every additional five men. That is the way werun it, andif amaster complies 
with these rules he is entitled to use the blue label for all work made in the factory. 

Q.—I want to know for what employés are fined? A.—If the master complies 
with these rules we give him all the protection of the label; if he does not comply with 
them we do not give him the use of the label. There is a man in this city who got 
hold ofsome blue labels and who, at the same time, was not employing union men, but 
was employing children. He stole those labels or they came in to his possession. He 
used them upon a very inferior cigar.. They got about in the retail business and 
that was an injury to our skill and our trade. We fined that man $50. Sometime > 
afterwards he wanted to start a union shop. We told him there was an old charge 
against him, that he had improperly used our labels and that this fine had been 
imposed on him. He said he would come up to the meeting and see us. He failed 
shortly afterwards and he did not amount to anything. That is the only man who- 
‘was ever fined in this city. 

Q.—Do you think if the duty on foreign cigars was raised it would greatly 
benefit the cigarmakers in this country? A.—I do not see any foreign cigars coming 
in. I believe the duty was raised lately. 

Q.—Has it not been a benefit to the cigar business? A.—It has been a benefit 
to the cigar business, but the manufacturers claim that the internal revenue or excise 
duty is altogether too high. They claim they cannot get a raise on the goods they 
produce corresponding to the increase in the excise duty. It was formerly $3 per 
thousand; it has been doubled, and is now $6 per thousand. 

By Mr. Kerwin :— 

Q.—There was an assertion made here yesterday that all cigarmakers were inve- 
terate drunkards. Is there any truth in that statement ; do you know anything to 
the contrary? A—I do. I know quite a number of sober, very good men, who are 
not inebriates or drunkards. some take a glass of beer, some do not. There are quitea 
number of hard nuts running through the country, the same as there is in any other 
trade, and it is an easy matter to condemn all the men on that account. The masters 
always had the influence of the press in this city and we could never have a word to 
say. That statement to which you refer is false. 

Q.—He said they were all inveterate drunkards? A.—It is not so. 


By Mr. McLran :— 


Q.—Was it on account of the black-list that you had to leave the city? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Excepting for that you would be living here? A.—Yes. After we were 
locked out I got employment with a man named Clarke, now in Chicago. He started 
in a small way and used the blue label, and he had capital to employ nine men. . He 
got all the hotels at the back of him. I was not there very long before two of the 
bosses wanted to call him into their meeting and get him to black-list me; they 
wanted him to discharge me. One gentleman went so far as to offer him a case of 
tobacco if he would discharge me and get me out of the city. Mr. Clarke went out 
of business and went to Chicago. I then received employment from Mr. Reynerd, 
now dead. His son is in the city and he can corroborate what I say. Iwas one 
week as foreman when some of the men came there and said I was a dangerous person, 
an agitator, and so forth, which was false. They tried to get me discharged. I went 
away to Tilsonburg. I held a position as foreman, and we were running along very 
nicely when suddenly one day a telegram came from Ottawa stating that the duty 
on cigars was doubled from that day forward. We had a contract for 150,000 cigars, 
on which we would lose $3 per thousand. The Government gave us the change too 
suddenly. We would not have lost anything except for the suddenness of the change, 
and it left usa very small margin on the contract. Of course, that was the reason 


. 
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for closing the place down. The boss said the internal revenue was too high and he 
would close. That threw me out again. I come back to London, where my family 
were all the time. I went to three or four different establishments seeking work, 
believing that as the three years had expired the matter would be all right. But I 
found the same old thing. Several others came back and tried to get jobs, but the 
bosses said, “We cannot give you work if you belong to the union.” They told us 
this straight and plump. 

| (.—Does tenement-house work interfere with the work here? A.—No; not in 
Canada. 

~ Q—What are the sanitary arrangments of the factories in this city? A.—They 
are very good in all the factories in which I have worked. : 


* 


By Mr. Freep :— 


(.—How long has the. blue label been in use ? A.—Quite a few years; about 
en years, twelve years anyway. 

Q.—What was the object of introducting the blue label? A.—To protect our 
work against inferior and cheaper goods. 

! Q.—I suppose that label is only given to manufacturers who employ union men ? 
A.—Exactly ; to manufacturers who will pay the prices of the union. 


| faite 


Q.—And the object is to discriminate and to influence the public to discri- | 


minate against the use of cigars which do not bear the blue label? A.—Yes. 


Q.—Do union men work with non-union men in cigar shops? A.—Yes; in what 


they call open shops. 

'  Q.—And in those open shops where union men are employed do they have the 
blue label? A.—No; union labels are only allowed in shops that employ union 
men and comply with the union requirements with respect to the apprentice system, 
and comply with the laws of the union. I may say that we are not allowed to strike 
except we are guaranteed the protection of the International Board of the Inter- 


national Union. No local union and no shop can strike unless their grievances are 


union. They consider the grievance and the prices of living, and the wages paid, 
and whatever they decide is what we have to abide by, but if they say our case is not 
just to strike we have to go to work; if we do not do so they send members to take 
our place. 
By Mr. FREED :— 

Q.—Can the executive board order a strike if the local board is opposed to it ? 
A.—Yes; but it is not customary to do so. 
-  Q.—Has it ever been done? A.—Hach local union has a perfect right to make 
‘its own by-laws to govern its own work, provided it does not infringe on the inter- 
national constitution. 


7 By Mr. McLian :— 


Q.—Do you take a vote in the case before you go on a strike ? A.—Yes. 
Q.—What vote do you require; what has the vote to be—a two-thirds vote ? 
_ A—The local union cannot strike, no matter whether it takes a vote or not. They 
ean move for a bill to strike, and if the majority of the meeting is in favor of a strike 
against a reduction or a lock-out, or anything of that kind, they send their grievance 
to the executive board, which considers them and sends them the results of the 
meeting, whether they stand by us or order us back to work. 

 Q.—Was that done in the case of the difficulties here? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Your grievances were sent to the executive board and approved by them ? 
A.—yYes; as soon as the doors were locked. In case ofa strike the men have to 
submit to that line of action; in case of a lock-out, I believe, it is generally under- 
stood that the men are placed on the list for benefit. 


submitted to the board of arbitration, that is the executive board of the International . 
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Q.—What benefit do you get ? A.—In case of a lock-out, $5 per week. 

Q—For how many weeks? A.—Till the strike is through, but it does not 
generally last long. Our motto is to settle by arbitration; we do not approve of 
strikes. Iam sorry I did not bring one of our constitutions with me; we are opposed 
to strikes ; we do not strike unless we are pushed right to it; it is our last resort. 

Q.—What kind of arbitration do you believe in? A.—In forming committees to 
act with the bosses—that is, to have interviews with the bosses. 


Q.—That is local arbitration? A.—Yes; I think if the Goverment wish to help 


our trade the best thing they could do—that is, if they want to do it—is to reduce 
the excise duty to $3 per thousand, and to look well into the Factory Act and enforce 
it. Also, to place the regulation with respect to apprentices and make the bosses. 
teach them the trade thoroughly, and not send them out botches. There are a 
number of young men driving waggons and horses through the city who served their 
time at the cigar trade, and when their time was out they had to go at something 
else or leave town. 


Henry Nicuots, G. T. R. Car Works, London, called and sworn. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—Do you work in the Grand Trunk car works? A.—Yes. 
Q.—How long have you werked there? A.—Three years last April. 


Q.—What wages does the company pay you? A.—At first I worked at 12 


cents an hour as a laborer in the yard. When I had been there fourteen months they 
sent me to work in the upholsterers’ shop; after I had been there nine months they 
raised me to 14 cents per hour. 

@.—How many hours a day do you work? A.—TI have worked nine hours, and 
do so now. Before that we were working short time—five hours a day, all through 
the month of December. 


Q.—Is that a general thing, to work five hours a day in winter? A.—No; but 


we have had to lose a portion of time every winter. Sometimes it has been that we 
have stopped work altogether about Christmas, and as a general thing we lose two 
weeks’ time in June. Last June it was ordered that all hands were to lose two 
weeks’ time, and the men were to arrange among themselves who were to go off the 
first week and who the second week. 


Q.—Do you belong to the provident and insurance society of the company ? 


A.—I do. | 
Q.—Was that compulsory on you? A.—It was. 


Q.—Is it compulsory now? A.—TI believe it is. Men who are fit to pass a — 


medical examination must do so, according to the printed rules; otherwise they cannot 
be employed as a regular man. : 

Q.—Then if'a man is not perfectly fit he cannot work in the shop? A.—TI believe 
not. The company will not give him a permanent position, or if he is too old, over 


forty-five years. He is then too old to join the provident society, and in consequence — 


of that he is not employed permanently. 
Q.—Do the men object to belonging to that provident society? A.—Some do 
and some do not. 


Q.— Do you object to belonging to it? A.—In one way I do, and in another way — 
Ido not. If you will allow me to give a reason I will state it. The reason is this: 
I think a man should be compelled to join the provident society, because I know that 


some men will not join any sick benefit or provident society unless they are 


compelled to do so; they will not join anything of that kind when they are well, so — 
when they become sick they do not receive any benefit. It is that class of men for — 
whom subscriptions are taken up by their fellow-workmen. That is the reason why — 
I think that the joining should be compulsory, because the men then have to join and — 
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that does away with the contribution and subscription list. There is a printed rule 
_ in the workshops that no subscriptions will be allowed to be taken up there. Formerly 
_ there was a subscription once a month, and it was found that some men imposed on 
_ their fellow workmen, and the company put a stop to it. For that reason I approve 
_ of the provident society being compulsory. | 


By Mr, Heaxes :— 


Q.—W hat benefit do you derive from the provident society? A.—Three dollars, 
per week and a doctor and medicine free. 

Q.—And what is the amount of the insurance? A.—If I belong to class F it is $250. 

Q.—Class F is the lowest class? A.—Yes; it is what is called the 5 cent class. 

We pay 40 cents a month for the contribution and the remainder is for the 

insurance. We geta pay ticket once a month when we draw our wages, and it 

_ states the amount of insurance and sick pay deducted. 

‘ Q.—The company retains a certain amount? A.—Yes; out of $19.95, 75 cents © 

- are deducted. 

| @.—Does that include death benefit? A.—It includes both; 40 cents is our 
contribution to the sick benefit. That was the amount for December—the month 

_ when we were working five hours a day. 

Q.—Can you tell us if there is much dissatisfaction among the men about the 

_ working of the provident society? A.—There is much dissatisfaction. Some men 

_ think they have not sufficient voice in the matter. So I have heard them express 

_ themselves. : 

i, Q.—How are the fees of the society managed ? A.—They are managed entirely 

__ by the authorities at Montreal. 

q Q.—Have the men no voice in appointing directors? A.—Yes; we have—but 

not being a representative of the men in that matter, I cannot properly explain it ; 
but we are allowed a director as representing the men. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


| Q.—I suppose the constitution of the society explains everything? A.—Yes; 
and we have a book of rules. 


- By Mr. Heaxes :— 


4 Q.—Would the men, so far as your knowledge goes, prefer to have this provident 
society optional with them, so that they could join it or not as they pleased? A.— 
So far as I know, I think they would prefer to have it optional, and still if they were 
all asked the question they might say different; but I have heard several express 
themselves that they would prefer to have it optional. 
Q.—Do you know what reason they give for holding that opinion? A.—One 
reason was that two men were sick, and while they were sick they were discharged 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Where was that? A.—At London East. One is living now; the other is 
dead. Those men were discharged while under medical treatment for certain 
complaints, and the rules distinctly said that if a man is pronounced by the doctor 
incurable he shall receive $100. Then it states again in the rules that if you are 
discharged from the company’s employ you are no longer a member of the provident 
society, that is to say, you will not be entitled to a sick benefit; but we can remain in 
the insurance branch, provided we pay the monthly contribution, with $1.50 per year 
added. At the time those two men were discharged they were under medical 
treatment. 
By Mr. Heaxes :— © 

Q.—Was their sickness caused by accident or simply by disease? A.—One was 
an ailment of the body; I think it was called by the doctor ulceration of the lungs; 
that was William Kingsworth; and the other, I think, was affected with paralysis on 
one side. Whether he has quite recovered or not I do not know. | 
A—42 
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Q.—Do you know what reasons were given for discharging those men—that is 
to say, for dismissing them with $100 instead of allowing them to continue on the 


insurance society? A.—They were allowed to remain on the insurance society, — 


because Kingsworth’s widow received $250 insurance from the society. But this 
$100 I am speaking of is a separate affair. 

Q.—They got that in lieu of sick benefit? A—Yes; in heu of sick benefit. 
When a man is found to be incurable, instead of keeping him on the sick-list they 
give him $100, and he has no more claim on the fund. 

Q.—He still has a claim on the insurance? A.—Yes. 

Q.—lIs there any complaint that money paid in for insurance purposes, and for 
benefit purposes, is in any way misapplied or improperly distributed ? A.—I have 
not heard of any persons not getting their sick payments when they were honestly 
entitled to them. They had been paid all right. If they have any complaints to 
make they have their representative, James McGowen, to speak on the matter, and 
if he takes any writing he will do his duty to them. He isa machine-minder. 


By Mr. HeaKes :— . 


Q.—Does the provident society supply you with free medical attendance and 
medicine? A.—It does. 

Q.—Is it all included in the 40 cents a month? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is there anything you would like to tell the Commission that would be of 
interest in this enquiry? A.—There is one question that I think it right to speak 
of; it is the trouble that garnishees give sometimes. Certainly, it is some times 
owing to the men’s own fault that garnishees are brought against them, but I think 
a good deal of that would be done away with if the wages were paid more frequently 
than once amonth. I believe, however, the last case of garnisheeing I heard of was 
the man’s own fault, for if he had tried he could have come to terms with those 
with whom he was dealing, and they would have given him a chance to pay the 
amount. ButI repeat, that if we were paid more frequently than once a month a 


great deal of that would be stopped. Iam glad to say, that I have not heard of any — 


garnishees where I work; but, of course, the men do not tell me their business; I 


have heard of some. There was one man discharged a little whileago; he had many — 


garnishees, and he would not try to come to terms ; 80 it was his own fault. 
Q.—Those garnishees would be by creditors of the men employed? A.—Yes. 
Q.—When a garnishee is served on the company how much money belonging to 
the men will the company have on hand? A.—They have always in their possession 
ten days’ wages or more, because, as you see by this ticket, the money I will draw 
to-morrow is due to me for a month of 1887. .They make up their pay-sheet to the 


end of the month, and this. pay, therefore, is to the end of December. What I am. 


earning at the present day I will not receive till the 13th of February. The 
company pay on the 13th of each month, and they make up their books to the 
end of the mouth, so they always have, as I have said, ten days or more of our 
money in their possession from the time we join their service. 

Q.—If the men were paid every two weeks the garnisheeing law would not 
affect them so much? A.—Not so much. 

Q.—Have the railway men ever made any effort to get the day changed? A.— 
Some time ago papers were brought around by some of the men, asking the others 


to sign them, praying the company to grant fortnightly pays instead of monthly — 


pays. We signed the papers and I believe the General Manager sent a very polite 


reply, stating that he would be quite willing to do it if he could oblige the men, but — 


in the interests of the company he could not do so. 


Q.—If a man is leaving the employment of the railway can he draw his money — 


on the day he leaves? A.—I think not. There was one man, | remember, who left 
of his own accord, and he did not give notice that he was going to leave, or I 


presume he could have had his money. He did not get his money till some weeks © 


afterwards, and then his wife received it by his order. 
Q.—What notice is a man required to give on leaving the company’s service in 
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order to enable him to draw his pay? A.—I do not know, for I have never heard it 
stated, and I never read any rules to that effect. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—He would not be paid before the regular pay day? A.—Yes. 
By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q.—Do you belong to any co-operative association ? A.—I do not. 

(.—Is there one in connection with the Grand Trunk Railway—such as the coal 
association? A,—In that respect there has been none. A committee was formed in 
the Grand Trunk shops, and it was arranged that anyone would be supplied with 
coal at so much per ton. 

Q.—At how much per ton cheaper was the coal furnished than it would be sup- 
plied by ordinary dealers? A.—I paid $16 odd for three tons; that included deliveries. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—What would that have cost you to buy it elsewhere ? At that time, $6.50 
or $6.75 a ton; it was $6.50 when they took the order. 


By Mr. Mclman :-— 


Q.—Was it good coal? A.—Middling good coal; some seemed to get better 
coal than others. Others again complained that they did not get as much coal as 
they expected, and that there was too much dust with it. Others again complained 
that they got the coal, but it was not weighed, and that that was not exactly the 
thing; but this year, I believe, tickets are given out with the coal. I did not become 
a purchaser of coal this year. That is how they did last year, and the the men said 
some years ago that they must have tickets with the coal. I heard one man com- 
plain that two men’s coal was in one waggon, and nothing between the coal, and they 
asked each other how could the driver of the waggon tell what quantity to leave at 
the first man’s place and what at the second man’s place, but they did not get any 
answer. 

Q.—Is wood the same way? A.—I have never bought any from the co-operative 
society. | 

- Q—Do they sell wood also? A.—Some of the men grumbled that the measure 
was short, and I believe the committee rectified that. Ido not know of anything 
wrong in the wood dealing. 


—_——— 


Rogert Symons, Shoemaker, London, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Heakes:— 


Q.—In what branch of the shoemaking trade are you employed? A.—I am 
not working in any particular branch just now. Recently I started to do a little 
business on my own account. RL Se 

Q.—You are what they call a custom shoemaker, I believe? A.—Yes. When I 
was a journeyman I worked at custom work ; I have also worked at factory work, and 
T am thoroughly acquainted with the shoemaking business in most of its departments. 

Q.—Is there any custom work used in the Dominion? A.—Not very much, 

Q.—It is principally factory work? A.—Yes; it is principally factory work that 
is sold, but there is not much factory work made here. 

Q.—Comparing factory work with hand work, do you think the consumer obtains 
as good an article for his money in the former case? A.—No; he gets better value 
from custom work than he does from factory work. 

Q.—Is that in proportion to the price paid ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—About what wages will a shoemaker earn in London? A.—The best wages 
I now pay to a week hand is $9, that is for a journeyman, and very few get that. I 
do not know more than half a dozen, to my knowledge, in this city. 
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Q.—Have the wages of shoemakers increased during the last few years here ? 
A.—The wages have steadily increased, but the work has decreased. 

Q.—There is less work now, in your opinion? A.—Yes; in both departments, 
both factory and custom, 

Q.—That is just speaking for London? A.—Yes; Iam only acquainted with 
London. 

Q.—Are there many women employed in the shoe factories here? A—There 
are a few women ; we have only one factory of any dimensions in this city. 

Q.—Do you know anything of the working of the shoe factory here—that is, of 
the place were the women work? A.—TI am not acquainted with it. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—Is the shoe work made in London sold in London? A—Not very much. 

Q.—How is that ? A.—Because they cannot or do not produce as good an article 
for the same price as is produced in other towns. I mean that Toronto and Hamilton 
can produce a better article for the same money, or at all events they do so; the most 
of the work sold in London comes from the Lower Provinces, Hon Quebec and 
Montreal. Fully three-quarters of the work sold in London comes from Montreal 
and Quebec. 7 

Q.—Why do the dealers purchase from Montreal and Quebec when they can 
obtain goods much nearer, at Hamilton or Toronto? A.—Because the goods can be 
produced so much cheaper at Quebec. 

Q.—Cheaper in Montreal? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is that after the freight is paid? A.—yYes. 

Q.—Do you know what wages are paid in Montreal to factory hands as compared 
with the factory here? A.—I do not, but I am acquainted with the reason why the 
goods can be produced cheaper. 

Q.—State it? A.—The reason is, because the manufacturers use largely female 
and child labor. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.— Where? in Quebec? A.—Yes; We all understand the system of working that 
prevails there, even although we have never been there. The system largely in 
vogue is this: a man or a boy will go to a factory with a cart and will bring away a 
load of work, and he will have his family, including his wife and children, all who 
are able to handle a tool, do some part of the work ; in fact, it takes the whole family 
to make a man’s wages, That is the reason why they can produce work so much 
cheaper than it can be produced in London. 

Q.—Do you know what will be the earnings of a factory hand here in a week? 
A,—The average earnings of a shoemaker in the factory would not exceed $7.50 per 
week; thatis for journeymen, leaving out foremen, and for sewers; I mean a practical 
man, those who work. For such a man, I think, $7.50 per week is a high average. 

By Mr. Fremp :—, 

Q.—Is that for men alone? A,.—Yes. 

By Mr. Heakzs :— | 

Q.—Have you any knowledge of the average that females earn ? A.—I have not. 

By Mr. McLnan :— 


Q.—Do you think it is largely the case that a manufacturer here can send down to 
Quebec and obtain boots and shoes cheaper than they can be produced here? A.— 
I have heard remarks to that effect, but I am not acquainted with the facts. Most of 
the retail merchants here buy direct and they use the factory here as a jobbing 
house, to fill up lines, and so on. 

Q.—There is a smaller factory that does nothing but manufacture and does not buy ? 
A.—There are about a dozen hands in that factory ; they make a good class of work. 

Q.—Does the larger factory close down for any length of time during the year? 
A.—Yes; generally twice a year, particularly about this time of year, 
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Q.—Are there any other causes for closing down other than taking stock ? A.— 
That is their excuse; I think it is want of work. It ig understood to be want of 
work, but their excuse is to take stock, 

_ Q.—They close down in the summer time also? A.—Yes ; for two weeks or a 
month in summer. 

Q.—Do you belong to any workingmen’s co-operative society ? A.—Yes; Iam 
a member of the co-operative society. 

Q.—Have you derived any benefit from it ? A.—Only slightly, because, as I am 
situated now, it is not an advantage to do business in that direction, for I have to do 
very much by way of trade and barter. Otherwise, it would be a benefit to me. 

Q.—You mean that that is owing to being a merchant in business? A.—Yes; 
it alters the circumstances; but I may say that the society is of considerable advan- 
tage to those who get their goods from it. I know that, because I am in a position to 
know it. 

Q.—How much would a purchaser save on $1 in buying goods? A.—He 
would save about 15 per cent. 

Q.—And how much would he save on coal oil? A.—I have not figured up the 
percentage, but when coal oil was selling at 18 cents a gallon you could buy it from 
the co-operative store for 13 cents. 

@.—How much would he save on soap? A.—Iam not in a position to say. I 
know in regard to coal oil, because I got our coal oil for the house from the store. 

@.—Does the co-operative society derive any benefit by buying boots and shoes ? 
A.—Yes; and we allow every member 10 per cent. who deal with us. 


By Mr. Armstrrone :— 


Q.—Are there many first-class operatives in London on hand-work? A.—I am 
not in a position to know; there are some. One foreman employs three or four first- 
class hands; there are five with whom I am acquainted. 

Q.—What kind of work in the Montreal and Quebec factories are the boys and 
girls engaged at? A.—The women can work at almost any kind of work; they can 
do some parts of it. 


By Mr. McLran :— 


Q.—Is there any practical journeyman shoemaker employed in any of the 
factories in this city? A.—Yes; there are quite a few of them. 

@.—Do they, as a general rule, when the factories take on any person as a shoe- 
maker, ask him if he is a practical man, or has he to be a practical shoemaker to get 
employment in a factory? A.—No; it is not necessary. If he can work at any part 
of the business he can get a job if one is open; it is not required that he should be 
able to make a shoe. I desire to say a word or two in regard to school books. I 
read a statement made by the school inspector, or by the chairman of the school 
board, to the effect that he never knew a child to be sent home because he had not 
the necessary school books. I am in a position to state the contrary to be the case. 
I have known children, my own included, to be sent home from school because they 
had not the necessary school books, and I could produce numerous persons, if neces- 
sary, who have been so situated. It very often arises in this way: when a child is 
‘promoted to a higher class the parent is not always in a position to get a new set of 
books. Under such circumstances my children have more than once been sent home 
from school, and when we have sent a note, or request, to be allowed to get the 
books in a few days, and said that we would get them as soon as we were able to do 
so, the children have been threatened with punishment if they came again without 
__ the books, and they have been sent home. I do not know that this is largely the case, 

but I could enumerate several instances within my knowledge. 


By Mr. Armstrone :— 


f Q.—Do you think if the books were free the children would be kept longer at 
school by their parents? A.—Yes; Iam positive of it. It is the purchasing of 
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books that is a heavy item, and, moreover, it happens so often that the books have to 
be changed. In my case it happened more than once, that as soon as we have bought 
a new book, costing, perhaps, 50 cents or 25 cents the child has been promoted. 
You are not aware that the child was to be promoted, and you must get new books. 
T believe it would be a great advantage to the working community to have the books 
for the schools provided free. 

By Mr. FREED :— 

Q.—Can you form any idea of the actual cost of books per annum for one child ? 
A.—No; I have never thought the matter out in that way. | 

Q.—Would you rather have the books supplied to your children and pay a 
monthly fee, say 15 or 20 cents, than have the present condition continued? A.—lI 
am not prepared to answer that question, because I do not know the actual cost. I 
am strongly of the opinion that it would be a great boon to the working people to 
have the books provided and paid for out of the school taxes. 

Q.—Do you think the children would be as careful of their books under that 
system as they are at present ? A.—More so, because the teachers would see to them. 

Q.—Do the teachers now see that the children care for their books ? A.—I do 
not think they do, from the way the books are treated. I do not know the exact cost 
of books; but it is quite an item. 

Q.—How would you do.if the child lost a book or destroyed it? Would 
the teacher have to supply it? A.—I could not say as to that; 1 should say they 
would have to make it good, because if the children were allowed to destroy the 
books they might do so to a considerable extent. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Would it not be possible to give the children books free for a certain time 
and compel the parents to replace them if destroyed ? A.—I should think such a 
system would work well. The books could be supplied for at least a certain amount 
of time, and if they were destroyed or lost they could be made good by the parents. 
I think that would be fair and reasonable. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—Do you believe a female teacher should receive as high a salary as a male 
teacher; provided she is equally qualified ? A—Yes ; and in all other branches of 
labor where a female does the same amount of work as a male she should receive the 
same remuneration. I see the question of drainage has been talked about before the 
Commission. There is one great difficulty in London in regard to drainage, and that 
is in the east end. I refer to the open sewer, which is known as Carling’s creek. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—That is going into municipal affairs ? A.—That is the cause of a great deal 
of sickness. 

Q.—Have you complained to the mayor and common council? A.—Yes. 

().—Have the mayor and council done anything? A.—Not that I am aware of. 

Q.—Your council declined to attend to it? A—TI think their attention has been 
called to it. 

Q.—We are here representing the Dominion Government, and you think the 
Dominion Government should be called upon to deal with the matter? A.—This 
city is not in a proper state of sanitation. The sewage runs into the creek, and it 
has a serious effect upon the people living along its course. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q.—What makes you think that this is a matter for the attention of the 


Dominion Government? A.—The question was put to a witness before the Com- 
missions to the state of the drainage and sewerage of the city, and the reply was 
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- given that it was satisfactory, whereas it is not. If it should go to the country that 
~ London is perfectly drained, which it is not, you give one phase of the story, making 
it appear that it is well drained, when it is not. 

().—Have you a board of health in London? A.—I understand so. 

Q.—Have these representations been made to the board of health ? A.—Yes; 
frequently. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q—Then, neither the board of health nor the mayor nor the loca: government 
will attend to it? A.—It remains open. I would not have mentioned the matter 
only it is not fair for a statement to be made before the Commission that is not true 
and correct, for such is the fact when officials come here and say the sewerage of 
the city is satisfactory. Another statement has been made in regard to the wages 
of laborers in the city. I observe that laborers have been represented as earning 
$1.25 a day, as an average wage. | 


By Mr. HEAKkss :— 


Q.—The statement of the witness was, that the wages of corporation laborers was 
$1.25 aday. A.—There area good many men working for $1 a day when they are 
- employed; a large number have no work to do at all. I know quite a few who sub- 

sist on what groceries and provisions dealers will let them have. 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 

Q.—Have you known any men in that position ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Are they aware that there is a Commission in town to take that kind of 
- evidence? A.—They are; there are, however, lots of men who are too timid to come up 
and give evidence, and there are others who are afraid they might lose something by 
doing so, and there are others again who have not much faith inthe Commission. There 
are lots of causes which will keep men from coming here. I say there are men living 
on what grocers choose to let them have ; and, of course, they will have to pay, if they 
ever pay for it, a big price for what they have obtained under such circumstances. 
_ They are getting goods with the hope of being able to earn sufficient money next 
summer to pay for them. 


James O’DonnzL, Carder and Spindler, London, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Heakss :— 

Q.—You are engaged, I believe, in the manufacture of woollen goods? A.—I am 
assistant at that business. 

Q.—How many men are engaged at that business here? A.—There is not a 
man at the present time. I am the only man at present employed in the city as a 
workman. 

Q.—Is there not a great quantity of woollen goods manufactured here? A.— 
There is only one factory in the city. 

Q.—What class of goods does that firm manufacture? A.—I have not been there 
for some time and I cannot say. I have a pretty good idea of the qualities of stocking 
yarns and blankets. 

Q.—Do they get their wool in this neighborhood? A.—Principally ; that is their 
coarse wool. 

Q.—Do they go into fingering yarns? A.—They cannot do it. 

Q—Do they do a local trade? A—Yes; a little wholesale, but the margin 1s so 
fine on the wholesale trade that they cannot do it. 

Q.—Can you tell us anything of interest that would be useful to the Commission ? 
A.—It is very difficult to say what the cause of the depression in the trade is; in my 
opinion it is over-production and the employment of cheap or child labor. That labor 
will scarcely go under what the Government might call child labor, for it is labor by 
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young people between the ages of sixteen and seventeen who work for child wages, 
and therefore I would call it child labor. One thing we want isa change in the 
system, so that no person from twelve to fourteen years should be allowed, either 
male or female, to be employed, to compete against men’s labor. 

Q.—Are many of those children employed? A.—I have not been in any of the 
large factories so as to the able to know; some time ago I saw an example of it. I 
worked at Wilby & Co.’s mill, near Toronto; they are in the woollen and shoddy 
business. With the machinery they have imported they can manufacture all kinds of 
shoddy, which, of course, hurts the honest manufacturer. Lots of children are 
employed in such occupations. 

Q.—Injury is done, I suppose, by putting these boys and girls at working 
machines? A.—Yes; they will get good men to look after two or three machines, and 
they will employ boys to do the rest of the work. Not children, but boys—that is, 
young men, 

Q.—What will be the earnings of a man in your business in the year? A.—I do 
not know. It is so long since I got work a year that I cannot tell you. IfI work 
eight or nine months in the year I am doing well. We will average from $7.50 to 
$9 per week. : 

- Q.—Will that be for nine months in the year? A.—Some get $7.50 and some 
$9. Instead of nine months the mill is more likely to run six months. 

Q.—Is there any Sunday labor in connection with the woollen factory? A.— 
There is no Sunday labor, except in the shape of filling up the boilers. 

By Mr. ArMstrona :— 

Q.—Do you know the age at which children can go to work, according to the 
provincial Act? A—At twelve, I think. Imay state asa Knight of Labor that I 
want that law revised; I speak as a Knight of Labor when I say that. 

Q.—The age at present is thirteen? A.—I think it should be more like seventeen ; 
I will say fifteen years. At thirteen a boy is only achild, and has not half his senses. 

Q.— What is the sanitary condition of your factory? A.—Not good. 

Q.—Has it been visited by the Ontario inspector? A.—I do not know; I 
Suppose so, A sub-inspector has been there. It is situated at an out-of-the-way 
place, and I do not suppose the inspector would come round personally, 

Q.—Are you aware that he is sub-inspector? A.—Well, I think so; as there are 
three of them there must be a sub-inspector. There is a doctor appointed; he will 
act in one sense and will notify the inspector. They generally report to the general 
inspector. 

Sep: ee you known the inspector to bein London ? A.—Not to my knowledge. 

Q.—Do you know who he is?) A.—I do not; I know that a man came and inspected 
the place and I know that he was not the regular inspector but a medical man. 


By Mr. Heaxss :— 


Q.—Do you represent the workingmen of London here to-night? A.—Not as a 
representative, only as a workingman. 

Q.—Can you give us the opinion of the workingmen of this city on the question 
of arbitration? A.—It is favorable, I think. 

Q.—-Do you know in what shape they would prefer this arbitration? A—I sup- 
pose by men being chosen by each party, each party thus having its own arbitrator. 

Q.—Do you know if the men of this city would be favorable to a law compelling 
the settlement of disputes by arbitration in that way? A.—I believe they would be 
in favor of it. The workingmen want the assisted immigration stopped. 

Q.—How many immigrants do you have in London in the year? A.—I cannot 
tell you. 

Q.—Are there many? A.—I could not give you figures. 

Q.—Have you any idea whether there are a great many? A.—There are more 
or less at times, 

Q.—Do they interfere materially with your business? A.—I could not say 
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directly that they do, but they do interfere with labor, for if I were out of work and 
wanted it they would certainly interfere with my chance. 


By Mr, FREED :— 


Q.—In that work ? A.—They work at all lines, I suppose. 

Q.—Do you know that immigrants are assisted. A.—I do not; I am aware that 
they were assisted. They should not receive any assistance, because there are too 
many men here now. Another matter is with respect to orphan children being 
brought out to Canada. We are against that, too. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Where were you born? A.—Here. 
Q.—Where did your ancestors come from—from Ireland? A.—Yes. 
| Q.—You do not want their successors tu come out here? A.—No; I do not 
want any Irishmen here. With respect to those children: they may be nits, but 
they breed lice for us workingmen, and they make us scratch in course of time. 


By Mr. ArMstTRONG :— 


Q.—Do men come to this city who have received assisted passages as mechanics ? 

_A.—I do not say as mechanics. 

Q.—Have those artisans received assisted passages to the best of your 

knowledge? A.—I am under the impression that they were assisted. 

| Q.—You cannot speak with certainty? A.—I thought the Commissioners 

might be aware of it. I claim that in the large shops girls are lable to become 
immoral; they hear immoral words. 

% Q. —Would you stop factories, and thereby stop immorality? A.—I would stop 

child labor in them. 

q Q.—Until they were sixteen or seventeen years old? A.—Yes; and then they 
would have a little judgment. 

Q.—Are there such cases to your knowledge? A.—Not to my knowledge in 

London. They have two or three girls, but they are over fifteen. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q.—How many hours do the children work? A.—As many hours as the rest 
of us; ten hours is a day’s work. 

Q.—How much a day do those children receive? A.—Those I speak of are good- 
sized boys, and they receive from $2.50 to $3 per week. 

: Q.—Do they get paid every week? A.—Yes; some of them. In speaking of 
this, they do not get paid every week, that is, all hands. 

Q. —Is that the highest rate of wages paid to boys, or is it the lowest? A.—It . 
is about the highest. 

Q.—Now, with respect to girls: do they get as much as boys for the same work? 
“A.—Just about the same. It is generally piece-work they do. The young women 
are on piece-work. 


By Mr. ArmstTRone :— 


— Q-—Do you know the number of hours the children are allowed under. the 
provincial Act to work in a factory? A.—I do not know how many children of the 
age of thirteen are working at present. I have only worked in small mills, and 
cannot speak of large ones. 

Q.—Did you ever study the provincial Act? A.—I never saw it. 
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Lonpon, January 13th, 1888. 
A. W. Porter, McCormick Manufacturing Co., London, called and sworn. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—You manufacture crackers, biscuits, confectionery and everything in that 
line, I believe? A.—Yes. 

Q—How long have you been connected with the establishment of the 
McCormick Manufacturing Company in London; have you been connected with it 
since its organization? A—Yes; before the organization of the company. I have — 
been twenty-one years in this one concern, 

Q.—Where do you find your market? A.—AIl over Canada. 

Q.—Do you export any goods? A.—We do not export at all. I do not think 
any houses in our line do export. 

Q.—How many hands do you employ? A.—We vary with the season; in busy 
times we increase the number of our hands to over 150, and then they run down, 
probably, to 125. 

Q—Is that both in the cracker and candy department? A.—That variation 
occurs principally in the candy department; the cracker department is much more 
uniform. 

Q.—How many journeymen confectioners have you in your employ, on an 
average, the year round? A.—Really, I do not remember. 

Q.—For what you would call a first-class man, what wages would you pay him 
per week? A.—A first-class confectioner is worth from $15 to $20 per week. 

Q—Have you got any journeymen who receive under $15 a week? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What is the lowest wages you give to skilled confectioners? A.—We have 
not any mechanics here, I think, under $1.50 a day—that would be $9 a week. 


Q—How many hours do those men work? A.—Nine and a-half hours a day, 
or a little more. We have a peculiar arrangement at our works; all the hands 
take only half an hour for dinner, and by that means they make three hours, and 
the company gives them the other two hours, and in that way we close at half-past 
twelve on Saturday. The real working hours should be ten hours, but we give — 
them two hours out of the week. 4 

Q.—During your busy season have you night work ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How long do they work at night ? A.—Till ten o’clock, with about twenty 
minutes for supper immediately after six. "i 

Q.—Is it understood when the men receive only one-half an hour for dinner — 
that they take their meals in the factory ? A——Yes; there is a good dining-room 
provided for them. | Be 

Q—There is a dining-room for the purpose? A.—Yes; and also one for the — 
girls separate ; they are well heated by steam. | b 

Q.—What is the highest rate of wages you pay your women ? A.—A woman’s ~ 
wages run from $2 to $3 per week ; little girls get the lowest amount. -_ 

Q.—Do you pay any of your girls under $2 a week? A.—No; we do occa-_ 
sionally start a girl for less for two or three weeks, but we never pay any of our — 
regular hands less. In fact, we do not pay any of them under $2. 

Q—Do the girls work the same hours as the men? A.—Yes; the same hours. — 

Q.—Do they also come back in the busy season and work overtime ? A.—Some — 
of them do; we do not require all of them to stay 

Q—At what branch of the confectionery business do you employ girls; are — 
they employed in boxing ? A.—A great many are employed in boxing, and a great — 
deal of our confectionery is wrapped in wax papers. They do that work, and they — 
roll chocolate drops, and so on. It is all ight work. 

Q.—Do you make your own paper boxes? A.—Not on the premises. 

Q.—Do you get them in London? A.—Yes; there is a man who runs a box — 
factory in London Hast, but we supply most of it. 
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 Q—Are any of your confectioners employed by piece-work? A.—None now’ 
we have had them employed in that way. 
Q—Are the men paid weekly, fortnightly or monthly? A.—They are paid 

weekly—every Friday evening. 

- Q.—Do they prefer Friday evening to any other day in the week? A.—I think 
‘so. We did that in deference to the wishes of a good many of our work people; we 
changed the time from half-past twelve on Saturday to six o’clock on Friday evening. 
| @.—In the confectionery department where the women work, are there separate 
conveniences for them? A.—Every convenience separate. 
: Q.—Distinct and separate? A.—Yes; distinct and separate, although they 
“work together in common in the rooms. 
/  Q.—In the cracker and cake department, what do you pay your baker per week ? 
A—The bakers run up pretty high at times. We have paid them as high as $30 
ba week. | 
| Q.—That is to a fancy cake baker, I suppose? A.—Not fancy, particularly, but 
“to good men; and they will run in the neighborhood of from $15 to $20 per week. 
Q—For how many hours will they run—twenty hours? A.—Ten and a-half 
hours a day, but we shorten the number of hours in the week by the two we 
give them. 
: Q.—Do you pay your present baker $30 per week ? A—We are not giving that 
“now; the wages of bakers run from $17 to $18 per week to the best men now. 
Q.—That is during the season you have work for tlfem? A.—They work pretty 
‘steadily. In the past season they were not so steadily employed as in other seasons, 
put as a rule we have pretty steady work in our establishment. 

Q.—Can you tell us the average number of bakers you employ ? A.—We have 
about forty all told in our bake shop. There are about eighteen girls, and that would 
leave twenty-two men and boys. 
Q.—What would be the average wages of the girls and boys in the baking 
department? A.—We take in boys in the bake shop at $3.50 a week. They run 
from $3.50 to $4.50 and $5.50 in three years. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—How old are they when you take them ? A.—Seventeen or eighteen. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


, Q.—What is the average wages of the girls? A.—They make about $2.50 a 
week. They work on piece-work, packing biscuits, and so on. 
Q.—Have your bakers got night work ? A.—No; they have not had any lately ; 
‘we have not been sufficiently busy. They do not run nights at all in the factory, 
except during the exceedingly busy season. As a regular thing it is all day work. 
Q.—Do they set up the sponge in the day time ? A.—Yes; everything is done 
at day time. 
~ - Q.—Do you indenture your apprentices ? A.—We do not. 
Q.—Do you consider, at either branches of the business, a boy can become a 
competent journeyman in three years ? A—No; we do not. 
Q.—What number of years is required for a boy to become a competent journey- 
man? A.—dAs arule, we cannot get them competent in three years, but we cannot 
get them for a longer time; they really are not first-class journeymen in that time. 
— Q.—When they are out of their apprenticeship do you keep them as journey- 
man? A.—Frequently; but some of them go away. : 
4 Q.—Do you think, so far as your knowledge goes, that your men save money? 
A—Yes; our men as a rule have been very successful; the men we have now have 
remained with us for a long time. 
Q—Have any of them got their own homes? A.—Yes; six or eight, ten or 
twelve of our own journeymen, live all in homes of their own, and a few have a 
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Q.—Have you had any labor difficulty with your employés? A.—No; we never 
had. 

Q.—Do they remain with you for any length of time? A.—Our foreman has 
been with us twenty-two years; other men seventeen and sixteen years, and so on 
like that. Our foreman candyman has been twenty years with us. 

Q.—Is there any profit-sharing in your establishment with yourmen? A—N 0; 
not outside of the company. 

Q.—Is the sanitary condition of your whole establishment good? A.—Exceed- 
ingly so, I think. 

Q.—Has the Ontario inspector been there? A.—Yes ; he inspected the works. 
very closely not a great while ago. 

Q.—Did he speak to the men in connection with the business? A.—Yes; he 
spoke to quite a few as he was passing through; he spent a couple of hours going | 
through the works; he was in twice, in fact. | 

@.—Did he find every thing correct according to the Act? A.—Yes; he seemed 
to be very well pleased. . : 


By Mr. Frezp :— 


Q.—Where do buy your sugar—in Canada ? A.—Yes; altogether. 

Q.—Is it Canadian sugar or foreign sugar? A.—AlIl Canadian. 

Q.—Have you used foreign sugar? A.—Not for a good many years. 

Q.—Why do you get Canadian sugar in preference to foreign sugar? A.—We : 
cannot get foreign sugar at the same price, you might say. I understand there is — 
some foreign sugar imported here, but we have not tried it. I cannot speak from a 
personal knowledge of it, but I do not think it would suit us, from what I have 
heard. 

Q.—Do you know anything about the quality? A.—Not personally; I have 
not seen the samples. We are now expecting a line of samples from the old country. 

Q.—Have you formerly used foreign sugar? A—We used a good deal of 
foreign sugar in the past. | 

Q.—From what country did it come? A.—A great deal of the granulated came 
from the United States. We formerly used Dutch sugar, and got it from Liverpool. 

Q.—Was it cane or beet sugar? “A.—Cane sugar. 

Q.—Did you ever use beet sugar? A—Not knowing it to be beet sugar. 

Q.—Would it suit your purpose? A.—I cannot answer that question for the © 
reason that I indicate. | | 

Q.—What flour do you use? A.—Principally Canadian flour; we also import 
flour. | 
Q.—If you import flour for what reason do you do so? A.—We like imported 
flour, and use a little of it. We can get a higher class of flour in the United States, 
as a rule, than we have in Canada, 

Q.—Is it better than Manitoba flour? A.—Yes; Manitoba flour is not in our 
line. We do not use Manitoba flour. 

Q.—You do not require as strong a flour? A.—No. 
: Boe strong flour is required only for bread, I believe ? A.—Yes; only for 

read. | 

Q.--What are the ages of the young girls in youremploy? A.—We do not take 
any body under sixteen years. 

Q.—KHither a girl or boy? A—Yes ; I have made that a point for the past two 
years. I always ask them their ages, and I will not accept any one under sixteen. 

Q.—Do they try to deceive you in regard to their ages ? A.—Yes; I have found 
a few instances of that, 

Q.—You require considerable strength in your employés of both sexes? A.—It _ 
very light work that the girls do ; there is nothing hard about it.. . § 

Q.—At any rate, if you set up a standard of sixteen, you will hardly be so much 3 
deceived as to take any one under fourteen ? A.—No; I should think not, 
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i By Mr. Armstrone :— 

| Q.—Are any crackers or biscuits imported? A.—Yes; I believe a small 
quantity is imported. 
— Q—Of both ? A.—Of both crackers and biscuits ; they call them all crackers 
on the other side, in the United States. 

Q.—Is confectionery i imported, too? A.—Not to any extent. 

/ Q@.—Those goods imported in your line, could they be made in Canada? A.— 

Yes; in our establishment. 

_. Q.—And of as good quality ? A.—Yes; we think it is pretty good. 

Q.—Does the imported article command as high a price as the domestic ? A.— 


Yes. 
) Q.—Higher? A.—No; I do not think it is higher. They have to pay for some 
lines a little more ; of course, some people have an “idea that the imported article is 
better than the domestic ? 
Q.—Is it only a fancy on their part? A.—That is what we try to persuade them. 

_ Q.—Do you export any of your goods to the North-West. Territory ? A.—Yes. 
_ Q.—And to British Columbia? A—Yes; we send some right through to 
Victoria and Nanaimo. 
| Q:—Is that trade increasing ? A.—Yes; we have given more attention to it 
in the past years than ever before. | ; 
Q.—And I suppose you also send goods to the older Provinces ?. A.—Yes; and 
the Maritime Provinces; we keep a traveller going through the Maritime 
rovinces. 
— Q—Have you “much competition in Ontario? A.—Yes; the competition is 
gery high in our line now. We never had such competition as we had duri ing the 
st year and we never had such low prices. 
__Q.—Do you use much machinery in your business ? A.—Yes; we use a great 
deal of machinery. 
Q.—Does the use of machinery decrease the demand for labor? A.—It has 
not with us. Our business has been growing, and when we were running without | 
power we had not anything like the establishment or the business we have now. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Machinery has enabled you to do a larger business ? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Do you think that without that you could possibly do it ? A—Without 
machinery we could not do the business we now do with machinery. 
By Mr. Armstrone :— 
 Q.—That is with the same number of hands ? A.—I question whether we could 
do it at all. 
By Mr. Freep :— 
— Q.—Could you compete with your rivals ? A.—No. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q—Nor with the United States? A.—No; nor with the eet ers in Canada, 
By Mr. ArmstTrone :— 
Q.—Has the use of machinery decreased the price of labor ? A.—Not with us. 
By Mr. FREED :— 
~ Q.—How do the rates of wages now paid compare with the wages of former 
years ? A.—They are rather higher in our trade than they were years ago; that 
revails all through the different departments. 
Q.—Is there a free library in London? A.—No. 
Q.—Have you a mechanics’ institute? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Is there a good library attached to it? A.—There is a very good library. 
~Q.—Are there night schools in connection with it? A.—Yes; there is an art 
shool in connection with it. 


Q.—lIs there any technical education given there? A.—I think so. I have 
heard a great deal about the mechanics’ institute and the night classes. _ - 
Ds —You have given some attention to these subjects, | understand? A.—Not 
to the mechanics’ institute. I have been more Mebvostba in exhibition matters for 


the last year or so. | 7 


By Mr. Kerwin :— ; 

Q.—In the busy season, when you work at night, do you pay your employé 
extra? A.—Yes; we pay a ’ good deal more for night work. They work three hours 
and forty minutes, instead of five hours, for a half ‘day’ S pay. 

Q.—Did they demand that, or did you give it to them voluntarily ? A—We 
gave it to them voluntarily. 

Q.—Did you ever have any Sunday labor? A.—No; never in the works o1 
Sunday. We do not run biscuit on Monday—that is hard biscuit ; we turn out oma 
stuff, on account of not working on Sunday. 

Q.—What kind of goods are imported from the other side? A.—Sweet goods 
principally ; goods that have to pay high duty, too. " 

Q.—I mean in the cracker line? A.—Yes; what we term sweet goods. It is our 
impression, and it is the impression of the trade generally, that those goods are 
sacrificed for this market. They are certainly entered at our custom houses at pr ices 
below the prices at which they are sold in the United States. 

Q.—You have said in your evidence that those goods could be manufactured in 
Canada of as high quality. Is that correct? A.—I think so. 

Q.—What, in your opinion, would be a preventive measure of the importation of 
those goods? A.—If they had to pay duty, the higher price would keep them out. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— ; 
Q.—Is there any detective service? A.—I do not know. 7 
By Mr. Freep :— ‘ 


Q.—Have you ever made any attempt to ascertain whether those goods are 
being appraised at their full value on being imported into Canada? A.—We have 
not made any definite enquiry into the matter , although we were thinking of doing 80. 
If all those goods were entered at their reoular values it would be impossible, wil 
the present ‘duties, to sell them in competition with our goods. 


By Mr. ArMstRONG :— ; 

Q.—Do you sell any of your goods in New Brunswick? A.—Yes. F 

Q.—Are you able to compete with Rankins? A.—We have todo so. We send 

our goods right down to the Maritime Provinces and through to Prince Edward Island, 

Q.—Did you make one of the large displays made by biscuit houses at the 

exhibition at St. John? A—No; we never exhibited down there. : 

Q.—Do those exhibits do any 2 vood in advertising your products? A.—We have 

no means of knowing as to what kind of advertising medium such an exhibit really 

is. We have an idea that it is beneficial, but we have not any means of getting at 
exactly. 


JAMES Burns, Manufacturer of Engines and Mill-work, London, called and sworn 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—How many hands do you employ? A.—From sixty to seventy-five, and in 
some seasons one hundred. a 
Q.—Do you find your market all in Canada? A.—So far, we have done so. 
Q.—Are engines the only product of your manufactory ? A.—<As well as engin 

we manufacture saw-mill machinery, shingle-mill machinery and a general line 
engineering work. | 
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Q.—How steadily are your men employed through the year? A.—We keep 
trom fifty to sixty running all the year round, | 
; Q.—-Are all those skilled mechanics ? A.—Mostly so. 

Q.—What would be the wages of a skilled mechanic? A—Our wages run from 
$9 to $10 or $11 per week. 

Q.—How many hours per week do the men work? A.—When on full time they 
work ten hours a day, sixty hours per week, except on Saturday, when we have one 
hour short, making fifty-nine hours a week. 

Q.—Have you any apprentices at your work? A.—A very few. 

Q.—At what age do you take them as apprentices? A.—We do not take them at 
less than eighteen years. 

Q.—The work is heavy work, I believe? A.—Some of our work is heavy; our 
engine work is heavy work. We run in connection with our engine works a brass 
foundry and finishing workshop, where we employ ten or twelve hands. 

Q.—Do the men in the brass foundry work by the piece or by the week? 
A.—By the week. 

Q—Are they paid weekly, fortnightly or monthly? A.—Fortnightly. 

(.—Do the men prefer any particular day of the week on which to be paid? 
A—I do not know that I am prepared to say what they prefer; we have always 
adopted Monday as pay day, that is Monday every two weeks, and we find it very 
satisfactory to the men. 

Q.—At any time when a man wishes to leave, do you pay him in full at the end 
of two weeks? .A.—Yes; we pay on Monday night for the previous week’s work. 

Q.—Has the market for your goods been increasing in the past five years, in 
your opinion? A.—In some lines it has been increasing; in some lines it has not 
been increasing, so far as we are concerned. We are not pushing some parts of our 
business as much as others. 

Q—Have the wages increased in the past ten years in your line of business, so 
far as your knowledge goes? A.—I do not think they have. 

Q'—They have decreased? A.—No; I think they are just about the average 
standard wages. 

Q.—Do you use much machinery ? A.—A good deal, both wood-working 
machinery as well as brass-working machinery. 

Q—Who attend to those machines, men or boys? A.—Men have always 
charge of the machines. 

Q.—Do you consider your machinery is properly guarded in order to prevent 
accidents? A.—Yes. | 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Have you had the factory inspector here? A.—Yes. 

(@.—What did he say ? A.—We have never had any complaints made by the 
inspector, either insurance or otherwise. 

Q.—Was your factory satisfactory to the inspector? A.—He expressed himself 
satisfied with us. ? 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Do you find keen competition in your branch of business? A.—In some 
lines we do. 

Q.—In what line do you find it most keen? A.—It has been most keen in 
threshing machines and portable engines. 

Q—Has there come into existence within the past few years improved 
machinery into your business? A.—Yes; very much so. 

Q.—So far as your information goes, has the use of this improved machinery 
decreased or increased wages? A.—I do not know that it has changed the amount of 
wages at all, one way or the other. They seem to remain at about a standard. 

Q.—Has the use of machinery decreased the demand for labor? A.—I cannot 


say that ithas. There has been an increase in demand for the goods, so that the men 
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get just as much work to do with the improved machinery as they formerly had with 
the less improved machinery. 

Q.—Are there any goods in your line imported from the United States ? A.—Yes; 
some brass-work in certain lines. 

Q.— Does any brass-work come up from the Maritime provinces ? A.—I believe so, 
from MeVietty, of St. John. I understand he is canvassing this western part for his 
brass goods, 

Q.—Could the brass goods imported be made in Canada? A.—Yes; I know 
of scarcely anything imported that could not be made here—some few articles, but 
very few, some of the higher grades of engines, indicators, perhaps, or something 
of that kind. They could all be made here, nevertheless. 

Q.—Do you import any of the raw material ? A.—We have imported our copper 
and tin. 

Q,—Do you import any of your iron? AW—No; we have never ordered any 
importations of iron; we have bought through commission men here, except our boiler- 
plates and such work as that. 

Q.—Do you import that from the United States? AW—No; from England. 

Q.—From what part of the Dominion do you obtain most of the iron? A.—Our pig 
iron comes from Londonderry mostly ; we have used almost exclusively Londonderry 
during the past two years. 

Q.—Do you find that best suited for your purposes? A.—It suits our purpose as 
well as the best imported pig we can get. It makes a very fine casting ; thatis to 
say, the better qualities of Londonderry iron do. 

Q.—To the best of your knowledge, do your men save money? A.—I think they do. 

Q.—Have many of them their own homesteads? A.—Nearly all of our married 
men have their own homesteads, 

Q.—So far as you know, they seem to live comfortably ? A.—Yes; they do better 
than we do, sometimes. | , 

Q.—Have you ever had any labor trouble with your men? A.—No; we never 
had any to speak of. | 


Q.—What happened, was it settled amicably between yourself'and your employés ? 


A.—Yes; we never had any trouble. 

Q.—Are engines of the same class cheaper than they were a few years ago? 
A.—No; they seem to hold their prices fairly well as regards portable engines: 
Stationary engines are cheaper and there is a good deal of competition in that line, 
but we are not competing. In our portable engines we find prices hold up pretty well. 

Q.—Do the employés in your establishment belong to any labor organization ? 
A.—I believe they do—that is, many of them; I do not think all do—some do. 

Q.—Some do and some'do not, I suppose. Do they all work together? A.—It 
seems to be a rule with our men that they submit to our rules and ask no questions, 
go on and do their work, or, otherwise, quit. We have no troubles on that account. 

Q.—You have never made any objection to that ? A.—No; we have never made 
any objection. We have never made any point as to whether the men were union or 
non-union, and consequently we have been free from trouble. 

Q.—Are manufacturers in your line organized with a view to look after their own 
interests ? A.—No; we have no organization—it is each one for himself, as the 
saying is. 

By Mr. Kerwin :— 

Q.—Do all your workingmen belong to London? A.—Some have come from 
other towns here, last year. Almost all our men live here, and some of our young 
men have been apprenticed with us some years ago, and have now become journey- 
men. ‘The majority of our men are citizens here. 

Q.—Did you ever send to another country for men? A.—No. 

Q.—You always got what you wanted here? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Have you ever asked any of your men to sign any contract binding them ? 
A.—No; never our men; no one, except our apprentices. We have them enter into 
contract to stay with us for a certain number of years; it is a regular indenture. 
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Q.—Do you believe in the system of indenturing apprentices? A.—Yes; I do 
By Mr. CLARKE :— ) 
Q.—What do you use for fuel? A.—Coal. 
Q.—What kind of coal do you use? A.—AIIl kinds. We have anthracite for 
our brass foundry; steam-coal for our boilers, and what we call egg-coal for our 
blast furnaces ; also, coke. : 
Q.—Where does your bituminous coal come from? A.—AIl from the United 
States. 
Q.—At what price can that be obtained here? A.—We pay for steam-coal, now, 
$4.50 ; for ege-coal, $6; for coke, $6. 
‘ Q.—Did you ever make any enquiry about steam-coal from New Brunswick or 
_ Nova Scotia?, A.—No; we have not. 
Q.—Do you know at what price it can be laid down here? A.—I could not say. 
_ We have always taken it for granted that it was impossible to get it here on account 
of the cost of freight. 
1 Q.—Are you aware that it can be obtained in Nova Scotia for $1.40 a ton? 
» A—No. 


o 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
H Q.—Could you run your shop without the improved machinery you use? A— 
_ No; manufacturers have to get the most improved machinery. 
Q.—Is it a matter of necessity to get it? A—Yes; otherwise you could not 
- turn out the quantity of work required. 
| Q.—Could you compete with the United States if you did everything by hand? 
_ A.—There would be no competition; we would not be doing anything. 
Q.—You mean it would shut up your factory? A.—Yes; we would have. to 
shut up our shop; the stuff would be imported, even with all our high duties. 
1 Q.—It has been suggested by a witness who appeared before the Commission 
_ that nonew machinery should be made for thirty years. What do you think of that 
_ proposition? -A.—We would simply go back about 100 years if that were the case. 
_ Thirty years from now we would be away back 100 years ago, so far as the progress 
_ of the country is concerned. 
By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q.—Could you give the Commission an idea of your yearly output? A.—It is 
not so much as it ought to be; that is the only objection I have to giving it. I 
suppose we turn out perhaps on an average $100,000 worth. We could turn out 
twice that much. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


' Q.—With a view to the increase in machinery, do you think the shortening of 
_ hours should follow, so that the men would be constantly employed ? A.—That would 
not follow at all, because the increased demand gives a much larger purchasing power 
_ than the increased power of the imported machinery. ; 
Q.—I mean, as regards the employment of surplus labor ? A.—I understand you 
_ thoroughly. I cannot see that that would follow at all. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—You believe that improved machinery gives increased work? A.—Yes; and 
_ we must have the improved machinery in order to produce the quantity of goods 
_ required by the country. 

7 Q.—And that improved machinery enables people to buy things they would not 
_ be able to buy otherwise? A.—Yes; lots of things that they could not buy to-day, 
except for the improved machinery appled to different processes. We might as 
well try to stop printing and go back to hand. 


By Mr. Grsson :— 


| Q.—Is it not true that as improved machinery decreases the cost to the consumer 
it must take away labor from the workingman? A.—That does not follow at all in 
A—43 
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such a case. You might as well say that printing would drive hundreds of people 
from employment in printing bibles and books, 

Q.—Does the workingman receive a fair share of the benefit arising from improved 
machinery ? A.—I think he receives fully a fair share, if not more than a fair share. 

Q.—How does he do that, if he gets no higher wages? A.—He gets as high 
wages as he ever got, so far as we are concerned. Ido not know any business in 
Canada to-day in which the men are not paid higher than, or equally as high as, they 
have been during the last ten years. Certainly, that is the case in mechanical work. 

By Mr. ArMsTRONG :— 

Q.—Take ten years ago: were there many imported machines at that time coming 
into the country? A.—Nearly all our machinery was imported at that time; we 
were importing threshing machines and other machines. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—How many years ago is it since engines were brought from the other side ? 

A.—I do not know. | 
By Mr. ArMstTRoNG :— 


Q.—You think the present high rates of duty prevent machinery from coming 
in from the other side? A.—Most decidedly so. They have factories on the other 


side where they can complete one hundred machines where we can complete ten. — 


Q.—Then on account of this duty your trade is increasing? A.—Yes. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—The larger a shop is the cheaper it can complete machines, I suppose ? A.— 
Yes. The only thing working against us is that we have not quite enough people in 
Canada to let us run into specialities. 

Q.—But we have had witnesses before the Commission who have endeavored to 
prove that we have too many people in Canada, and they want to stop immigration ? 
A.—That man wants to go to the other side. 


Wititam Exnuiorr, of John Elliott & Sons, Iron-founders, London, called and 
sworn. 

By Mr. Armstrone :— 

Q.—Are you an employer of labor? A.—I am. 

Q.—How many men do you employ? A.—We employ on an average from 150 
to 175 men. 

Q.—Do you manufacture stoves? A.—No; agricultural implements, reapers, 
mowers and binders. 

Q.—What are the wages you pay your men per week? A.—According to the 
work they do ; our wages run from $1 to $2 and $2.25. 

Q.—Two dollars and twenty-five cents is the highest rate of wages you pay ? 
A.—Except to our foreman; we pay him more than that. 

Q.—How many men in your employ receive $2.25 aday? A.—Two, I think. 

().—The remainder are under that sum? A.—Yes. 

Q.—One-dollar-a-day men are laborers? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Have you got any apprentices in your employ? A.—We do not keep a 
great many ;. we have five or six in our employ. 

Q.—Are your apprentices indentured? A.—No. 

Q.—How long has a boy to serve as an apprentice before he becomes a journey- 
man? A.—We take them for five years, with the privilege, if they are not satisfied, 
of leaving at any time. . 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—How old do you take them? A.—About fifteen or sixteen years. Our shop 
is not a good shop for apprentices; we force our work too much; we get it out too 
quickly. 


? 
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By Mr. Armstrone :— 


Q.—Can you teach an apprentice thoroughly the trade in that time? A.-We 
do not think apprentices can learn the trade good in an agricultural implement 
factory, except in the moulding shop. 

Q.—Are your men constantly employed? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How are they paid, weekly, fortnightly or monthly? A.—Fortnightly. 

Q.—On what day? A.—On Friday. 

* Q.—Do men prefer Friday as pay day? A.—They requested us to pay them on 
riday. 

Q.—Where do you find a market for your goods ? -A.—We find a market chiefly 
in Ontario and the North-West. 

Q.—Are there any goods in your line imported from the other side of the line ? 
A.—No; very few. Some ploughs go into the North West-Territory and Manitoba. 

Q.—Do you think Canadian-made goods in your line are as good as foreign-made 
goods? A.—American manufacturers say that our goods are better made and are 
of better material than theirs. | 

Q.—Where do you get your iron that you use in your factory? A.—Our pig 
iron is chiefly American and Nova Scotian—-Londonderry. 

@.—Do you find an increasing demand for your goods in the North-West Terri- 
tory? A.—Of course, as population goes on the demand increases. 

Q.—Do you send any of your goods out to the Pacific coast? A.—Yes; we do 
80; we have an agency in Victoria, British Columbia. 

Q.—Do you find that trade increasing ? A.—Last summer was our first year on 
the Pacific coast; it is the first year we have had our agency established out there. 

Q.—Is competition in your business keen in Ontario? A.—Yes ; we have too 
many manufacturers for the country. 

Q.—Do you carry stock? A.—No; but we almost give our machines away. 

Q.—Have you any definite reason why you do not carry stock? A.—Because 
we are sold out, | suppose. The prices of our machines have been reduced from 
$300 in 1881-82 to $135 and $150, and that might account for the fact that we do 


not carry stock. A man who has fifty acres now will buy a binder, when he would © 


not at former prices, when he, perhaps, had 300 acres. 

Q.—Have wages increased or decreased in your trade during the last five 
years? A.—They have increased with us. 

Q.—I believe the cost of the products to the consumer has decreased? A.— 
That is, you mean in the manufacture of our machines ? 

Q.—Yes? A.—Yes; our machinery is better adapted for turning out our work. 

Q.—Could you give the Commission the number of self-binders you manufac- 
tured last year? A.—Some 1,350. 

Q.—Is that an increase over former years? A.—We were burned out two 
years ago, and had not been making our full out-put since, until last year. 

' Q.—Can you report the same prosperity with respect to reapers? A.—The 
reaper trade is done altogether; we made no reapers at all last year. 

Q.—Did you make any other agricultural implements? A.—Yes; ploughs, 
harrows, mowers—in fact, we make everything, almost, except a threshing-machine. 
We have two factories. 

Q.—Do I understand you to say that there are not so many foreign goods 
imported now as was the case heretofore? A.—There are none at all imported into 
Ontario; there are some few imported into the Maritime Provinces, and some into 
the North-West, but only ploughs, and so on. 

By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q.—What kind of fuel do you use in your factory ? A.—Coal, altogether. 
Q.—Do you use soft coal or hard coal? A.—We use both kinds. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—What will be the value of the agricultural implements on the average farm 
here? A.—It will be a hard matter to give the amount. 
A—434 
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Q.—Say, on an average? A.—A farmer would have a binder, mower, harrows, 
a couple of ploughs, and other small tools—probably $300 or $350 worth; that is not 
counting waggons, and so on. / 

Q.—What sized farm would that be? A.—I should say that would be a 100 
acre farm. 


By Mr. Armstrone :— 
Q.—How many men’s labor can a self-binder do away with on a farm? A.— 
That is a hard question to answer. We have had binders cut as high as twenty-four 
acres in a day; it will take a pretty good man to cradle three acres in a day. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—How many men with a reaper would it take to cut, say, twelve acres? A. 
—<An ordinary day’s work is eight or nine acres, and probably two men with a boy 
to shock up, would do it, that is, with a selfraking reaper. 

Q.—What with a selftbinder? A—An ordinary day’s work is from ten to 
twelve acres, that is, with two men in the field, besides a driver and three horses. 

Q.—Then a self-binder does away with a certain number of farm hands? A.— 
Yes. 

Q.—And the farmers do not have to employ as much manual labor as formerly ? 
A.—I have heard of a farmer and his wife taking the grain off sixty or seventy 
acres ; she did the driving and he did the shocking up. 


By Mr. ARMstTRoneG :— 
Q.—How many hours per day do your men work ? A.—Ten. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—How many hours a day does a farmer work here ? A.—One farmer told 
me last Saturday that he got up at three o’clock in the morning to feed his stock. 
Q.—Do you think that some of the farmers work about fifteen hours a day 
during the summer ? A.—I think so. He said he got up at about three o’clock in 
the morning and went to bed at nine o’clock at night. 


By Mr. ArMsTRONG :— 


Q.—If a man employed sixty hours per week in your establishment wants to 
leave off work for a time, can he do so ? A.—We quit on Saturday at five o’clock. 
Q.—Provided he wants to get a day off can he get it ? A.—AIl he has to do is 
to tell us. Jfa man is not there he does not get his check, and his time does not 
go on, 
Q.—The time he is absent is deducted from his wages ? A.—Yes; for the time 
his check remains in the rack he does not receive any pay. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—What kind of farming would it be without any machinery, without binders 
and reapers ? A.—I do not know ; probably something like it was thirty or forty 
years ago; but you could answer that better than I could. 

Q.—Do you think a man could farm now without machinery ? A.—Not very 
well. 

Q.—If we did away with machinery, would not the price of grain have to be 
raised ? A.—I do not think you could work farms now at all without machinery. 

By Mr. McLean :— 

Q.—Do self-binders do away with farm labor ? A—Yes; and if we had only 
farm labor now we could not farm at all. I do not think a man who works 100 
acres now could work eighty acres then with hired help. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—How did it occur that in former days, before there was any machinery 
introduced, there was any farming done ? A.—It was done on a very small scale. 
Thirty or forty years ago a man had five or six acres cleared. 
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By the CHarrMAN :— . 
Q.—And prices were high accordingly, I suppose ? A.—Yes; but we cannot 
farm now as then. 
Q.—Could a Canadian farmer without agricultural implements and machinery of 
the most improved kind, compete with farmers in the United States with improved 
implements and machinery ? A.—No. 


By Mr. Armstrong :— 
~Q.—Do you use much machinery in your establishment ? A.—Yes; we use all 
we require and can find it advantageous to use. 

Q.—Has the factory inspector been round to examine your establishment ? 
A.—Yes; he was around about three months ago. 

Q.—Was he satisfied with what he saw at your factory? A—He expressed 
himself so. 

By Mr, CLARKE :— 

Q.—What kind of coal do you use in your forges ? A.—Blossburg. 

Q.—That is American coal? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Did you ever make any enquiries as to the cost of laying down Maritime 
Province coal here? A.—I have always been told that they have no coal suitable 
for forges. 

By Mr. Armstrone :— 

Q.—When the increased use of machinery takes place does it not do away with 
manual labor, and is it not a fact that the demand for labor is not so great? A,—We 
employ more men than we did five or six years ago; we employ double the number 
we did six years ago. 

Q.—That may be in some industries, but taking the general principle, so far as 
your knowledge goes, has not the demand for labor decreased? A.—Do you mean 
when you get in proper machinery ? 

Q.—Yes? A.—TI think so. ; 

Q.—In order to have this surplus labor employed, do you not think it is right to 
have the shortening of the hours of labor? A.—I do not know. We are willing to 
do whatever the rest do and what our men want, in reason. 


By Mr. CLarKkE :— 
Q.—The more machinery you put in the more men are required? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Have you found that you have to obtain the very latest improvements in 
machinery in order to be able to-compete with other people? A.—Yes; in order to 
make any profits on our business we have to obtain the very latest improvements in 
machinery. 


By Mr. ArmstRone :— 
Q.—Have you had any labor troubles with your employés? A.—Never. 
Q.—Are your men members of any labor organization? A.—Yes; some of them 
are members of the Knights of Labor. I believe we had in our employ the head man 
at one time. 


Q.—I suppose your firm have no objection to the men belonging to the labor 
organization? A.—No. He was our foreman, 
By Mr. McLean :— 
Q.—They now do? A.—Yes. 
By Mr. CLarkE :— 
Q.—Have you ever had any strikes? A—No; never. 
By Mr. ArmMstRonG :— 


Q.—Do your men remain long with you? A.—Some of our men have been 
with us twenty-five years—two or three of them. 
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Q.—Can you give any suggestion to the Commission that would be a benefit in 
connection with your line of business? A.—I do not know of any. 

Q.—Of course, the manufacture of agricultural machinery has increased in 
Ontario during the past eight or ten years? A.—Yes. 


Q.—Can you give us any definite reason why that is the case? Is it because 


the people are taking up more land? A.—It is, no doubt, because their lands are 
getting into better shape all the time ; the clearings are getting larger and machinery 
is required to work them. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—And I suppose it is also because there are no importations of agricultural 
machinery? A.—Yes; no importations. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q.—In case of trouble in your establishment, would you be in favor of arbitra- 
tion? A.—We never had any trouble; of course, we would desire to settle them as 
easily as possible. 

Q.—Would you be in favor of a Government board of arbitration to settle 
disputes in case you could not come to an understanding with your men ? A.—I 
would be willing to leave the matter with arbitrators, but I do not think we will 
have any trouble with our men; we have never had any disputes or disagreements. 

Q.—Are all your men natives of the city? AW—No; they are living here now. 


By Mr. McLean :— 
Q.—Do many own their houses? A.—Several of them do. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— : 

Q.—So far as your knowledge goes, do you think your menare living comfortably ? 
A.—I do not know of any who are not. ! 

Q.—Have you got any American mechanics in your employ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—In the manufacture of Canadian implements, do you find Canadian mechanics 
as well up in the business as Americans or foreigners? A.—Yes; after a Canadian 
gets into it. Of course, binders were new things to Canadians five years ago ; they 
had to be educated in regard to their manufacture ; now they are as good makers as 
are Americans. . 


By Mr. CLarKE :— 


Q.—Are you in favor of a Government duty on agricultural implements imported 
into this country, or would you as soon have American competition? A.—It would 
be better if we had a little protection yet, at all events, until we get stronger. The 
American manufacturers are a pretty strong force and they swamp us out. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—You said the American article does not come into Ontario to agreat extent? 
A.—No; not into Ontario; some go into the North-West Territories and some into 
the Maritime Provinces, 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q.—Do any of your goods go down to Nova Scotia and New Brunswick ? 
A.—We have sent them down to Prince Edward Island; we have an agency there. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—Do you send any to foreign countries? A.—We send some to England, 
New Zealand and Australia. 

Q—Do you send any to France? A.—Only afew; we formerly did business 
with France—six or eight years ago. 

Q.—What class of goods do you send abroad? A.—Binders. 

Q.—Do you do your own brass work? A.—We do not use any. 
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JOHN SULLIVAN, Bricklayer, London, called and sworn. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—How long have you been working in the bricklaying business in London ? 
A.—About fifteen years, if'a day. 

Q.—What are the weekly wages of a journeyman bricklayer? A.—Highteen 
dollars per week. 

m Q.—You are paid by the hour, I believe ? A.—Yes; we receive 334 cents per 
hour. 

Q.—How many months in the year are you employed? A.—We hardly get six 
months’ work; we get a little over five months—that is, constant work. 

Q.—Do the bricklayers remain idle during the time they are not employed or 
do they engage in some other business? A.—Some engage themselves at other 
things if they can get work, but most of them are unemployed; there is nothing for 
them to do around here anywhere. 

Q.—For the twelve months, at the standard rate of wages which bricklayers are 
receiving, how much do you think a bricklayer can save in the year ? A.—I reall 
could not say how much he could save, but his wages would amount to about $400; 
if he got work he would be doing very well. Ifhe has a large family he could not 
save very much money out of that wage. 

Q.—Are there many bricklayers owning their own homes in London? A.— 
Yes; a good many. 

Q.—I suppose those who have houses here have been here many years? A.— 
Yes; they have been here a good many years; there are some strangers. 

Q.—How many bricklayers are employed in London during the working season ? 
A.—There are about sixty-six bricklayers in London; about thirty-six were employed 
around London; the rest had to go to other places for work. 

Q.—Has house rent increased in London during the past five years? A.—No; 
I do not think so; if is rather lower now than it has been. 

Q.—What would a mechanic pay for a respectable house for his family in an 
agreeable and comfortable neighborhood ? A.—About $8 or $10 a month, I would 
say, but as I have never rented myself I cannot be certain. That is, so far as I know, 
the rent for which you could get a nice cottage here. 

Q.—Are the bricklayers organized in London? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do the men consider they obtain benefits from organization? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Will you please state some of the benefits derived from organization 1n 
- your trade? A.—The benefits derived from organization are that the men get better 


_. wages and they help each other to get work. 


Q.—<Ave there any benefit allowances to bricklayers made by the organization ? 
A,.—No; not at present. 

* Q.—Are you a branch of the International Bricklayers? A.—Yes. 
Q.—According to the rules of your society, do they countenance strikes? A.— 
They make strikes the last resort; they do not like strikes at all. 

Q.—Do they prefer arbitration ? A.—They prefer arbitration, so far as I know. 

Q.—Is that a local matter among themselves or is it a conclusion in accordance 
with the laws of your International body ? A.—There is no law attaching to it. 

Q.—Have you had any labor difficulties lately ? A.—There was a strike this 

ear. 
Md Q.—You mean last summer? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Will you state the cause of.that difficulty? A.—The men asked for 33 or 
34 cents more per hour, and the bosses would not give it to them, and the bosses at 
the same time made an organization of their own, or combination of their own, and 
they raised the price of everything. 

Q.—How do you mean? A.—They raised the price of material. They got 
the manufacturers to join them on the exchange, and I guess they raised the price of 
material from 10 to 20 per cent. 

Q.—Do you know that as a fact? A.—Yes. 
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Q.—How? A.—Because when I am not working by the day I take jobs myself. © 


I found that out when I went to get material. 
Q.—Is there an understanding in your organization that when you ask for a raise 


in wages you give notice before you make the demand? A.—I believe there is such © 


a rule, but I never heard of it. 

Q.—Do you know if there is an understanding among the employers that if they 
ask for a decrease in the ruling rate of wages they must give notice; or do they give 
any notice before they endeavor to enforce the reduction? A.—No; they would not 
give any notice. 

Q.—Is there any law governing them in that matter? A.—wNo. 

Q.—Is there any understanding? A.—No,; there is no understanding. 

Q.—Are there any apprentices at your trade? A.—Yes; one is allowed to every 
firm in the trade. 

—To every employer? A.—Yes. 

_—Irrespective of the number of men he employs? A.—Yes. Every employer 
is, by the rules of the union, supposed to have one apprentice and no more, 

.—Do you mean one apprentice in each establishment? A.—Yes. 

—That is, irrespective of the number of employés the shop has? A.—Yes. 
—Are those apprentices indentured? A—Yes; they are all indentured. 

—Do you approve of the indenture system? A.—I do. 

—Do you know anything in connection with the Builders’ Exchange as a fact? 
A.—Yes; I know it is a combination; I call ita ring, and they want to keep every- 
thing in their own hands. About a year or so ago the builders got the dealers in 
building material and the manufacturers of brick to join them, and they have endea- 
vored to run everything their own way. The arrangement did not stand very well. 

Q.—If, during the existence of the labor troubles, half a dozen strikers had 
undertaken to take job on the co-operative plan, would they have found that this 
arrangement made by the bosses would have had an injurious effect in preventing 
them from obtaining material from those who had material to sell? A.—Yes. 

Q—In what respect? A.—They would have charged move to us than to the 
bosses. 

Q.—Are you sure of that? A — Yes; I had a bill charged to me, and‘so I can 
speak for myself. I paid 10 cents a barrel more for lime than the boss did. 

Q.—Are the lime manufacturers in the exchange? A.—Yes; they got them to 
join with them. 

Q.—In the event of labor troubles and in the event of employé and employer not 
coming together in arbitration, would you approve of a Government board of arbi- 
tration, which would have power to step in and settle the dispute? A.—I would 
approve of any arbitration, I do not care whether by Government or not, so long as 
it was fair to both sides. * 

Q.—Would you prefer that arbitration to be compulsory ?, A.—I should prefer 
arbitration to be compulsory. 

Q.—Do you speak in that respect the sentiments of your union ? A—TI believe so. 

Q.—Have you given any thought to the question as to the establishment of a 
bureau of labor statistics; do you think the formation of such a bureau would be 
beneficial to the working classes? A.—TI have never given any thought to that subject. 

Q.—That is, a project for the establishment ofa bureau for the 4 purpose of giving 
any information and making annual representations in regard to the state of trade 
in the different parts of the Dominion? A.—Yes; I think that would be a very good 
idea. That is one of the benefits we have from the union ; we get to know the state 
of trade all over. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—Does the Builders’ Exchange diser iminate against any builder who is not 
a member of the exchange ? A—Yes; IT know they have been black-listed, but I 
would not swear to it. 

Q.—You say you have taken jobs on your own responsibility. If you were to 
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build a brick house and you wanted the work done by one of the carpenters who is 
a member of the Builders’ Exchange, would he do the carpentering work for you ? 
A.—Not fair and openly. He might if he wanted a job very much, but if the 
exchange knew it he would be fined. They have told me so, I have heard it. They 
have told me they could not give me a price or they would be fined. 

Q—Members of the Builders’ Exchange have told you that? A.—They have 
told me that. 

Q.—Have they tried to keep you from buying brick from’ members of the 
exchange? A.—They have raised the price of brick, so as to make it harder for me 
to put in a tender for a, job. 

Q.—Do you know anything about the lien laws? A.—No; not much. I was 
going to put on a lien, but 1 found it would be no good. They said the lien would 
stand there, but it would be no good to me. 

Q.—Do you think a good lien law would be a benefit to the workingmen? A.— 
Yes; I think it would be. 

Q.—Do you know of any profit-sharing with bosses in London? A.—No; Ido 
not know of any. ; 

Q—Do you know of any iron-clad contract or black-list here? A.—There was a 
contract on one job in this town last season, but it was not carried out; they stopped 
the job. 

Q.—How do the wages in Canada compare with those paid in Great Britain and 
the United States? A.—Just as you cross the borders at Detroit, and also at other 
cities, the wages run from $3.50 to $6 a day ; in Canada $3 is the highest rate. 

Q.—Do you know how the pay is in Great Britain? A.—About 6 shillings and 
8 pence a day there; 10 pence per hour. 

Q.—How is the cost of living in the United States as compared with the cost of 


. living in Canada? A.—A family could live nearly as cheap in the States, but if a 


man has to board it is a great deal dearer for him. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


| Q.—How is it if a man wants to live in the same class of house as here? A,—If 
a man had a family and had got his house he could get his provisions quite as cheap, 
but a man has to pay much more for his board. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—How would it be if a man had a family and rented a house? A.—I think 
he could live as cheaply there. 

Q.—How is it in regard to Great Britam ? A—The wages go as far there as 
our wages do here. 
Q.—Do you think a man working at your trade is as comfortable in the United 
States as he is in Canada? A— Yes; I have been in different parts of the United 
States, but I like Canada very well. 

Q—Do you know anything about the fining of employés at your trade? A.— 
No; I do not. 

Q—Do you belong to any workingmen’s co-operative society? A.—I do not 
know whether I do or not. I paid a share into one, but I have not been connected 
with it since. They were going to start, and they, perhaps, have started. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—Does immigration affect your trade? A.—I do not think much in this 
town. Formerly some bricklayers used to come into this town, but not many have 
come in lately. 

Q.—How was the labor difficulty you had with the bosses this summer settled ? 
A.—The bosses gave in. 

Q.—Did you ask for arbitration with a view to settle the difficulty ? A.—The 
men asked for arbitration, but the bosses did not want it; but they were obliged to 
give the wages in the long run. 
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Q.—How are the men paid—-weekly, fortnightly or monthly ? A.—They are’ 
supposed to be paid weekly. | 
Q.—Ave they actually paid weekly? A—Yes. 
Q.—On what day are they paid? A—On Saturday. 
Q.—Do they prefer Saturday, as a general rule, as pay-day ? A.—They do. 


ALFRED SHort, Bricklayer, London, called and sworn. 


By Mr. ARMstRoNG: 


(.—You have heard the evidence of the last witness? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Have you anything to add to it? A—No; I may say, however, that 
immigration hurts our trade here. 

Q.—What kind of immigration? A.—Bricklayers coming in here. There is not 
enough employment for those who reside here. 

Q.—Do they come from the United States? A.—No; most of them come from 
the old country ; hardly any come here from the United States, 

Q.—Do those bricklayers who come here from the old country belong to labor 
organizations ? A.—I do not know, but they have to join the order when they get 
here. ; 
Q.—Are there many bricklayers from the old country here who came here 
during the past year? AW—Not a great many, but there has been a good many 
come in other years. We are filled here with old country men. 

Q.—Have you found any bricklayers coming from the country districts of 
Ontario into the cities? A.—A few. 

Q.—Have you had any conversation with any of the bricklayers who come from the 
old country? A.—I have worked with some of them here. They say they were 
better of there than they are here. They often say that they have wished they 
were back there as soon as they get here. 

Q.—Have you anything further to add? A.—Nothing more. 


C. A. Passmore, Painter and Decorator, London, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Armstrone :— 


Q.—How long have you worked in London as a Journeyman painter and deco- 
rator? A.—I have been here for the last eight years. 

Q.—How many painters and decorators are employed on an average in London ? 
A.—You cannot count them that way as painters and decorators, for there are three or 
four different grades. There are brush-hands, paper-hangers, decorators and grainers. 

Q.—For a first-class grainer, what weekly wages would he receive ? A.—The 
way things are now, I think he would receive $2.25 a day—that is, on the nine hour 
System. 

Q.—You count fifty-four hours as a week’s work? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What are the average wages ofa first-class all-round painter, a brush-hand ? 
A.—One dollar and seventy-five cents a day. 

Q.—Are there any apprentices at the trade? A.—Yes; quite a few. 

Q.—Are the painters organized in this city? A.—Yes ; they are organized. 

Q.—Have they been long organized? A.—No; only since last March ; that is 
the International organization. 

Q.—You are a branch of that body? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you find it is a benefit to painters to belong to organized labor? A.— 
I find this is more so than the former ones. 

Q.—Are there any benefits in your organization? AW—We have a benefit 
attached to our organization, which has not been the case hitherto, 

Q.—Avre those benefits paid by special assessment or by general dues and levies ? 
A.—They come out of the general fund, and if necessary by special assessment. 
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. Q.—Will you tell us the nature of those benefits? A.—The benefits are for 
death or for disability—that is to say, disabled for life. \ 

{ Q.—Are the officers holding your money—such officers as your treasurer or 

 poard of trustees—called upon to give security for their honesty? A.—They are; 
I happen to be one myself. 

@.—Are the men paid weekly? A.—Yes ; they are paid weekly. 

Q.—On what day are they paid ? A.—As a general thing on Saturday, but some 
are paid on Monday. 

Q.—What day does the majority of the men prefer as pay-day ? A.—I think 
the majority of the men would like to be paid on Friday. I suggested that in 
Toronto some years ago and it was adopted, and it proved a great benefit to the 
workingmen. 

Q.—For what reason is it a benefit ? A.—It gives the wife of the workingman 
a chance to go to market. 

Q.—Do many painters in this city save money? .A.—A few of them do. . 

Q.—Have many of them their own homesteads? A.—Quite a few of them have. 

Q—And are they living quite comfortably ? A.—Yes; they are. | 

Q—Have you had any labor troubles in your trade? A.—Last spring there 
was one here. 

Q.—What was the nature of it? A.—It was in consequence of asking for an 
increase in wages; the hours were shortened from ten hours to nine, but wages were 
left just about the same. 

Q.—How was the trouble settled—by arbitration? A—There was a proposition 
made to the employers, and they, of course, acceded to the workingmen’s wishes, 
because it was compulsory on them, in fact. 


Q.—Does your organization pelieve in arbitration in the settlement of labor 
troubles? A.—Yes. 

Q.—In case of a rise of wages being demanded at the commencement of spring 
work, do the men notify the employers beforehand that a rise in wages will take 
place at such-and-such a time? A.—Yes; if such 1s the case. 

Q.—The rule is the way you state? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is there a similar rule on the part of the employers, that if they desire to 
make a decrease in the rate of wages they must give notice to the men? A.—Not 
that I am aware of. 

Q.—What kind of arbitration would you prefer in the settlement of labor 
troubles, an arbitration board, formed by the Government, or one appointed mutually 
between the parties? A.—One mutually appointed by the employers and employés. 

Q.—Provided those parties could not agree, what would you suggest? A.—The 
calling in of a third party—a disinterested party altogether. 

Q.—Would you prefer compulsory arbitration? A.—Not altogether. 

Q.—Have you given any study to the formation of a bureau of labor statistics 

-inGanada? A.—We have one of our own, so that we always keep pretty well posted. 

Q.—That is, so far as your International body is concerned ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Have you ever given the subject of technical education any thought? | A.— 


Yes; a little. 
Q.—Do you think it would be of any assistance to apprentices? A.—Yes; I 


think it would be in every way. 

Q.—Do you think, taking such subjects as drawing, designing and moulding, it 
would be a benefit to apprentices by receiving instructionin them? A.—Yes; it would 
be a great benefit to them. 

Q—Do many mechanics in London take books out of the public library 4 
A.—That is a question I cannot answer. 

Q.—Do you believe the shortening of the hours of labor has a tendency to make 
a man more intelligent, stricter in his habits, and do you think he would use the spare 
hours for his own benefit and for the benefit of his family? A.—I doin some respects ; 
but when we advocate the shortening of the hours we do not always consider our own 
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benefit but the benefit of others, So far as the shortening of hours is concerned it 
must be remembered that with shorter hours more men have to be employed to do 
the same amount of labor, 

Q.—Do you look upon that asa benefit? A—ITt would be a benefit derived from it, 

Q.—Did you ever give the subject of co-operation any thought? A.—No; Ihave 
never had much to do with that. 

Q.—Did you ever consider the Employers’ Liability Act, so far as accidents from 
defective scafiolding is concerned A.—Yes. 

Q.—Since that Act came into operation has there been more care taken by men 
in the erection of scaffolding ? A.—The Act has had the effect of making the men 
more cautious themselves, But so far as the Act is concerned, I do not think the 
workingmen, from what I can make out from the Act, would get any benefit from it. 

Q.—How does it compel men to be more cautious? Do you mean it compels the 
employers to be more cautious? A.—Both the employers and the employés, because 
ifa man meets with an accident it will not be compulsory on the part of the employer 
to pay him damages. 

Q.—Not according to the Act? A—So far as I know it. 

Q.—Have you read over the Act? A —I have not seen it lately. 

Q.—According to the Act, in case of defective scaffolding, which might be the 
fault of the employer, if a man fell from the scaffolding, could he not come down on 
the employer for damages ? A.—In our business we do not erect, as a usual thing, 
our own scaffolding. It is erected by the carpenters, and if the scaffolding is insecure 
we come on the carpenters or builder. of the scaffold for damages. 

Q.—Not on the employer who has the contract ? A.—That would be the 
contractor. 

Q.—You have a claim against the contractor? A.—Yes. 

Q.——Do you know if there is any truck system in London—that is, if any working- 
men are paid by store orders or anything of that kind? A —No ; Ido not know of 
any. 

Q.—Do you think the purchasing power of a dollar is as great now as it was 
five years ago? “A.—TI think it would be at present. 

(.—Have the wages increased or decreased during the last five or ten years, to 
your knowledge ? A.—They have remained about the same. 

Q.—The volume of business, I suppose, has increased ? A.—Yes, 

Q.—Is there any fining of employés in case of their being late coming to work ? 
A.—No; there is only a deduction made in the amounts of their wages. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q.—Have you ever worked at your trade in the United States ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—In what part ? A.—Pretty nearly all through the States. I have worked 
in New York, 

Q.—What is the general rate of wages in the American cities ? A.—While I 
was there it was $3 a day. 

Q.—Does immigration affect your business to any extent? A—Not go much 
as it has done in former years. 

Q.—Where do the immigrants come from, as a rule? A.—From the old country. 

Q.—None come over from the United States ? A—No; as a general rule the 
workingmen who come from the other side are good workmen, who are up to every 
branch of the business; but those coming from the old country are not up to our 
Class of work, and those who come out here are not qualified, They have, as a rule, 
never served a proper apprenticeship ; they are not bona fide workmen. 

By Mr. Armstrong :— 


Q.—The class of work there ig not the same as it is here ? A.—No; they 
cannot do it. : 


——_—___. 
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J. B. Murpuy, Moulder, London, called and sworn. 


% By Mr. ARMSTRONG: 


Q.—You are a journeyman moulder? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Are there many moulders employed in London? A.—Yes; quite a few. 
Q.—Can you give us the average number employed here? A.—About seventy 
five or eighty, [ should judge. 
Q.—What are the weekly wages of a stove-moulder? A.—They are on 
piece-work. 
Q—We would like to have both. Stove moulding, I believe, is generally done 
by piece-work? A.—Yes; sometimes. The rate of wages for a day-hand runs from 
$1.50 to $1.75. Ido not know any stove hands getting $2 a day; the rate may be 
stated as $1.98 a day. 
Q.—Do the piece-hands receive as steady employment as day-hands. A.—I do 
not think so; some of them do and some do not. 
| Q.—The wages of a piece-hand, I presume, range according to the different 
patterns he has to work? A.—Yes; some pieces of stove will pay more than others ; 
it depends on the size of the plates. 
. Q—How many months in the year is a stove-moulder engaged, on an average, 
on piece-work ? A.—-I should think about ten months; some of the masters employ 
them about nine months and then slack up and discharge them. 
q Q.— What is the cause of slacking up the work? A.—They have a considerable 
number of apprentices employed and they take the journeymen’s work. Of course, 
if piece-work was not so much in force there would be work the year round, 
Q.—Do your apprentices work piece-work? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Do you think piece-work with apprentices is a proper way to conduct your 
business? A.—No;Ido not. My reason is this: In doing piece-work a man never 
tries to remedy his mistakes; he just goes right along, and if the work will pass he 
' thinks it is all right. He will not take time to use his judgment in trying the 
‘different ways of making work properly and in adopting a proper way of making a 
piece. He gets a job and he runs it for all he is worth, early and late ; and, besides, 
he has not served a proper length of time at the trade in the first place. 
) Q.—What is the time laid down in your organization as that which an apprentice 
should serve? A.—Four years. 
| Q.—That is the universal rule, is it not? A.—Yes; it has become the universal 
rule by our organization ; the apprentices are to serve four years and are to be inden- 
tured, and our organization is to assist employers in regard to carrying out these terms, 
Q.—How long do apprentices serve here? A.—Three years is what they call 
the time here. 
Q.—From a practical point of view, is that a sufficient time for a boy to learn a 
trade thoroughly so as to become“a thorough journeyman in after-life ? A.—They do 
not become so here; several who have served three years are not capable of holding 
a job in any shop; in fact, they do not hold them. 
Q.—Are the moulders in this city organized? A.—Yes; to a certain extent. 
Q.—Do you know of any foundries in this city which employ ex-convict labor ? 
A.—Yes; there are, I understand ; I could not swear positively, because I have not 
seen the men come out of the prison. From what I have heard them say, and from 
what has been told to me by other men, they said they came out of the prison direct 
to London to work in the shops here. I was speaking to one to-day, an ex-convict, 
and he told me he came direct from prison, except for a short time when he went to 
see his friends, and then he came direct here. 
| Q.—Was that during the time of the labor troubles? A.—I could not say 
whether he came then or not; it was since the labor troubles, so far as | remember. 
; Q—Was that man discharged by the Governor of the prison ? A—TI understand 
he was allowed out on ticket-ofleave and that he and the others have to report to 
Mr. Gartchose, and he has to report back to headquarters at Elmira. 
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Q.—In the case of labor troubles, do you prefer a system of arbitration in the 
settlement of such troubles? A.—Do you mean rather than to fight it out ? 

Q.—Rather than to strike—in order to prevent a strike taking place? A—Cer- 
tainly. I believe in settling that trouble by arbitration, or in the most legitimate way 
it can be done, in order to save trouble. 

Q.—Are the manufacturers in London organized with the other stove manufac-_ 
turers? A.—Throughout Ontario, I think they are. 3 

Q.—Do you know of any black-listing taking place in London in your trade ? 
A.—Do you mean black-listing the members of the organization. 

Q.—I mean black-listing members because they are union men? A.—Yes; I 
think so. 

Q.—Do you say so? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you know it as afact? A.—They did not tell me so, and of course I did 
not ask my employer, for I am pretty sure he would not have told me. Isaw one 
man, and no doubt there were others. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 
Q.—At what particular branch of your trade are those men, whom you say are 
ex-convicts, employed? A.—They are hollow-ware moulders. 
Q.—Do they make that work a speciality in Elmira prison? A.—I cannot say. 
Q.—Perhaps you know whether that particular branch is done in that prison ? 
A.—I think that was what they were working at, and they were sent for, to come 
here to make hollow-ware. I know one man here who is employed asa hollow- 
ware moulder; there was some dispute in regard to prices, and he quit work, or was 
discharged. That was one of our men here. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—How long have you been living here? A.—Since the 24th of March, 1881. 
Since that time I have been absent about nine months, 
Q.—How old are you now? A.—Thirty-one, next birthday. 
By Mr. Gipson :— 


Q.—Can hollow-ware workers be got here ? A.—Yes; if the bosses will pay — 
the prices. 

Q.—Is the reason for bringing men from the other side because they get them 
cheaper? A.—I think it is. I really think we have got hollow-ware moulders in 
Ontario who have served their time at the trade, and who understand the work 
thoroughly, and my opinion is that they employ these men, of whom I have spoken, 
because they are cheaper. 

Q.—Then it is a matter of prices? A—Yes. 

By Mr. ArMstrone :— 

Q.—In regard to day work: is there a difference in the wages paid to stove 
moulders, agricultural implement moulders, and hollow-ware moulders; are there 
different rates of wages in these different branches? A.—Some of them get $1.50 or 
$1.75 a day. 

Q.—To which branch of the moulding trade does the $2 a day rate belong? A. 
—To machinery moulders: 

Q.—Does stove moulding come next in price in day work? A.—For agricul- 
tural work and stove work there is about the same paid. In the car-shop they pay 
about $1.50; I understand that they do not pay more than that. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 

Q.—Do the hollow-ware moulders refuse to work for those figures? A.—Which 
figures ? 

Q.—You said that because the hollow-ware moulders would not work for certain 
figures they employed ex-convicts ? A.—One of those stove-building moulders is in 
Hamilton, 

Q.—I suppose they were competent men? A.—I think so. 
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By Mr. GrBson :— 

Q.—What is the condition of the shop in which you work? A.—lIt is a little 
cold in winter; it is not properly secured for winter use. 

Q.—Is it high enough to allow the steam to rise? A.—It is ventilated 
sufficiently ; it is very free in the line of ventilation. The greatest fault I have to 
find with moulding shops is that they are not protected in the winter time. Some 
of them are not fit for a man to strip in. Everything is damp, the sand is wet and 
cold, and everything a man touches is cold. Moulders’ shops should be heated in 
winter, and steam pipes should run around the wall. This is done in some shops on 
the other side, and it is done in one shop in this city. 

Q.—You mean, heated up similar to machine shops? A.—In fact, it is even 
more necessary in the moulding shops that this should be done, because everything 
is damp and cold. Men are not able to work—their hands are sometimes benumbed 
with cold. 

Q.—Have you ever made any representation to the bosses to that effect? A.— 
It would be useless for the men to say anything about it. 

Q—They think they are good shops in winter? A.—They are very good in 
summer, but not fit for winter, where the men have to strip where it is cold, and 
work in damp sand, and their fingers become s0 cold they are not capable of using 
them, and almost all of the body is the same, 

q Q.—Are moulders much troubled with colds? A.—Sometimes they have bad 
colds in winter. 

Q.—Not unusually so? A.—No; they wrap themselves up pretty well. The 
shops in other departments are kept warm, and steam is put through them, The 
moulding shop, as I have said, is not so; it may have a stove, but it is not sufficient 
to keep it warm. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—Was there any difficulty in regard to the apprenticeship question in any of 
the moulding shops last spring? A.—No; not that I am aware of. 


Henry Rymitu, Bricklayer, London, called and sworn. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q—Have you heard the evidence of the last bricklayer, Alfred Short? A.— 
Yes; part of it. 

Q.—Have you anything to add to that part you heard? A.—No; I do not think 
J have. 

(.—I believe there is a standard rate of wages in the city for bricklayers? 
A.—Yes. 

~Q—Do you know what that is? A.—Thirty-three and a-half cents per hour, 
$17.50 per week. 

Q.—Do you know any bricklayers working under that rate? A—There have 
been bricklayers working under it; I do not think there have been any lately. 

Q.—When was your last labor difficulty ? A—We had the last difficulty in May. 

Q.—What was the cause of it? A-—We asked the bosses for an increase of 
wages from 30 to 334 cents, and they refused, I believe. 

Q.—Taking the average season’s work, how much do you think you could earn 
during twelve months? A,—It would depend a great deal on the work. 1 suppose 
last year in this town a bricklayer would not work four months during the whole 
year; there were not four months here all last year. 

Q.—How many months would you consider an average season’s work? A.— 
About five months. 

Q.—How much do you think a good journeyman bricklayer would earn during 
those five months? A.—Not much over $500, about $500; I have earned $500. 
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Q.—They are paid by piece-work, I believe ?_ A.—No; by the hour. 

Q.—How many hours do they work? A—Nine hours a day for five days in the 
week, and eight hours for the sixth day, making fifty-three hours per week. 

Q.—In case of labor trouble would you prefer arbitration, and if so, what would 
be the nature of the arbitration you would prefer? A.—Arbitration that would be 
satisfactory to both parties, ; 

Q.—Do you believe in compulsory arbitration? A.—I do not know. 

Q.—That is, arbitration framed by the Government, compelling both sides to 
agree to the terms arrived at; would you prefer that system? A.—Yes; provided it 
was fair to both sides. Our international laws call for arbitration in preference to 
strikes every time. 

Q.—Are there any benefits connected with your organization? A.—No more 
than obtaining news or information in regard to work. 

(.—There are no more benefits? A.—No; we talked of having a sick benefit 
and a death benefit, but there are none in existence here as there are in some other 
places. I worked in Toronto most of last summer, as I could not get work here, and 
there was a death benefit there. 


Joun Norrouk, Moulder, London, called and sworn. . 


By Mr. Armstrone :— 
Q.—You have heard the evidence given by Mr. Murphy regarding ex-conviet 
labor? A.—Yes. 
Q.— Do you agree with what has been said by him? A.—Yes. 


John McGowan, John Packham, Thomas Walton, having been sworn respectively, 
declared that they had heard the evidence of the witness Murphy, and confirmed it. 


Rosert Symons, re-called. 


I wish to say that the Government have issued a report this year showing the 
amount of money expended by them on immigration ; but I am not prepared to state 
what the exact amounts are, and we know also from Government reports that they 
do expend money in bringing immigrants here to compete with our workingmen, 
many of whom are already out of employment. There are more men here than we 
can find work for. The labor market in Canada is overcrowded, and we, as working- 
men, protest against the Government using the money of the country in bringing 
men out to compete with us in trying to earn a living. That is our contention, We 
are opposed to the system of assisted immigration. 


By Mr. Heaxss :— 

Q.—Do you know who gives assisted passages to immigrants from Quebec to 
Ontario and London? A.—TI do not know. 

Q.—Do you know if they get any assistance? A.—I do not know. All I know 
is from Government reports, that there is much money expended annually in bringing 
immigrants out here. 

Q.—Do you know how much is expended on assisted passages? A.—I under- 
stand that a large amount is expended through agents. 

Q.—Do you know how much is expended on assisted passage tickets? A.—I do 
not; I do not remember the amounts. Our contention is, that while the Government 
taxes everything that is imported, which our workingmen have to consume, and 
make them pay high prices in consequence of that, they, at the same time, import 
labor to compete with our workingmen, and thus place us at a great disadvantage. 
We are opposed to the whole system of assisted immigration on these grounds; we 
are Opposed to immigration as workingmen, but we are especially opposed to the 
system of assisted immigration. 
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SAMUEL PEDDLE, re-called. 
By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—Can you tell us anything about the wages in Canadaas compared with those 
in the United States and Great Britain? A.—In our particular trade I can tell you 
a little. The wages in London, England, in my trade are from £2 to £2.58. a week. 
In Canada, as I have told you, we get from $9 to $10 or $11; there are machine 
hands who receive $12. Iam a bench hand. I received in London £2 and £2 5s, on 
piece work. I-get in Canada $10 a week. Previous to that I did not get quite so 
much. In the United States I got $2 a day, that was $12 per week, and I had no 
lost time. I was paid for days that were holidays ; that was in New York. 

Q.—-How are hours and the cost of living as compared with the other countries 
you have named ? A.—The cost of living in this country for a mechanic who has 
something over and above the necessary expenses of life, compared with England, is 


~ 


just about the same. That is to say, that living is much cheaper here, or rather the 


necessary food is much cheaper, but when you get to take the little things you buy 
outside of food it comes to pretty much the same thing. A present here that would. 
cost you $2 you would get in England for $1, and a thing that costs a penny in 
England costs 5 or 10 cents here; so that outside of a laboring man’s mere 
living I consider London, England, is just about as good as Canada. Friends of mine 
who were apprenticed with me have done as well in London as I have done here. 
They have houses and lots, and they are better off, as a rule, than J am. 

Q.—How long have you been here ? A.—Ten years. 

Q.—Do you own the place you live in? A.—Yes; but I think you ought to 
ask me how I got it? 

Q.—What is the condition of the workingmen’s houses in the old country as 
compared with this country ? A.—In country places, in the suburbs, they are fitted 
up quite as nicely as other houses. They have not so much garden, but the houses 
are as attractive. In London the sanitary conditions are better than anywhere in 
the world I know of. 

Q.—Do the working people live in flats 2? A.—In London you live in flats, what 


we call rooms; you take two or three rooms with the use of the wash-house. Of 


course, the rents there are high. You have to pay 4 shillings a week for two rooms 
with the use of the wash-house. I paid that sum. I took the rooms, and divided 
them between myself and another man, and my share was 7 shillings a week. 

By Mr. FREED :— 

Q.—When you received $2 a day in New York did you consider yourself as well 
paid as you are here? A—Yes; I was just about as well paid, although there I was 
living without my family. The necessaries of life were very cheap. 

Q@.—When was that? A.—Some five or six yearsago. It was at a time when 
we were a little dull here, and I went there and afterwards came back. 

~ Q.—What did you pay for your poard? A.—Four dollars and a-half. I lived at 
restaurants, and I paid $1.50 for my room. 

Q—What would you have had to pay for rent if you had been there with your 
family? A.—I would have had to pay from $2 to $3.a week for two rooms, and have 
furnished them myself; the one I had was a very nice room. 

Q.—Where did you get a room for $150 aweek? A.—In a street just off the 
Bowery ; I forget the name of it. 

By Mr. McLean :— 

Q.—Have there been any accidents to boys in your factory through machinery ? 
A.—Yes; several. 

Q.—What was the nature of the accidents? A.—The last one [ know anything 
of was an accident to a boy who came there, and which occurred the first day he 
was at work. He came to me, thinking that he had to work for me. I told him to 
remain there till the foreman came, and when he came I spoke to him about the boy. 
He said the boy had to go down to the planer. He was a very neatly-dressed and 
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tidy boy of about fourteen years of age. He went down to the planer, and about 2 
o'clock in the afternoon the top of one of his fingers was brought in on a piece of 


4 
‘ 
i 

, 


wood, We said it was a shame for such a nice boy to meet with such an accident, — 


He was paid a week’s wages and went away. Previous to that there was an accident 
in the next shop, where a number of boys are employed by one man who makes 
cabinet-work. He cut his hand at the rip-saw. Those boys were about fourteen 
years old. One I saw was thirteen and a half, for I asked him his age. Previous to 
that there was a boy lost three of his fingers on the planer. 

Q.—Was the boy running the pianer himself? A.—No; he was standing behind 
the planer, and he got his finger on one of the knives. 

Q.—That was not through any fault or neglect on the part of the employer? 


A.—No; it was simply from the boy being too young to have sense enough to keep 


away from the dangerous part of the machine, 

Q.—Was that not the case in the accident of the boy having his finger cut in the 
Shaper? A.—Yes; it was done very much in the same way. He got his fingers 
underneath the plank. In the other case the boy was put on a cross-cut saw. 

Q.—Are the machines properly protected in your establishment? A.—From 
my standpoint they are not properly protected; Ido not know where they are 
protected. 

Q.—Is there anything to protect the machinery? A—No; there are no safe- 
guards. There is not the least attempt at protection. 


By Mr. Gipson :— 

_Q.—How is your labor market; is it overstocked? A.—So far as good mechanics 
go, they are not too plentiful; but so far as laboring classes are concerned, I think 
there are too many, and there are many laborers who are coming for such work and 
cannot get it. 

@.—Does immigration interfere with your work ? A.—Yes; it does considerably. 
We have Italians who come out and work at prices which we will not accept ; I know 
of two smart mechanics laid off for three months in this city on that account, 
although they had been working in this city for many years. At the same time, there 
were immigrants here who were green, and who could not speak the language, at 
work, because they would take a job for a little less money. | . 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Did those men come here direct ? A.—They came here direct. 


By Mr. McLean :— 
Q.—Whaé were they? A.—They were the same as I am, assisted immigrants, 
and I do not thank you for it. ; 


By Mr. Freep :— 
Q.—How long is it since you were assisted to come out here? A.—Ten years ago, 


By Mr. ARMstRone :— 

Q.—By which Government were you assisted? A.—I cannot tell you who it 
was. I know I received a cheap passage rate, and that is all I know about it, When 
I got to Liverpool I had to go to the agent before we got on board. The man who 
went with me from the hotel to the office gave the agent a wink, and he said to me: 
‘Are you ina position to pay the full rate of passage?” Isaid: ‘Perhaps I am, 
but if I did so, I would not have much when I got there.” I told him that I did not 
come there on those conditions, and that I was not to pay full fare, because I had 
bought my ticket in St. Paul’s Churchyard. He wanted full fare from Liverpool. Let 
me say that you have to make a deposit when you get your ticket, and the balance 
when you get to Liverpool. I came out here to take up land, and I went to Muskoka 
for the purpose. 

(.—Was that one of the inducements that led you to come out here? A.—Yes; I 
hired myself out as an agricultural laborer for a time, resolving to take up land. Things 
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were not, however, as I expected them to be. I understood any one could get work 
at once at decent wages. I found I could not do as I expected. I got $17 a month. 
They very soon employed me in making doors, and hanging doors, and fixing up 
barns, and so on. I could not see any chance to settle down ona farm and so [ 
gradually drifted back to my old trade and got work as a carpenter. 

Q.—How many men are employed at your factory? A.—I should think about 

seventy ; there used to be one hundred. 

Q.—You say the highest wages paid is $12 a week? A—I cannot speak 

positively ; that is piece-work. 

) Q.—Have you anything to sayin regard to the sub-contract system? A.—I say 
it is nothing more than a contract system. A man takes a job to make 1,000 
chairs, and in doing the work he can hire whom he likes. In one case a man had 
four boys, and he has now three boys, and he sets them test work. They have to do 

so much work in so much time. If they get that work done they work for him 

again, and that time counts for overtime. 

Q.—Suppose that middleman’s business was done away with, would there not be 
either a rise in the wages or more profit to the proprietor of the work? A.—It 
seems to me that if that was done away with there would be work given for two 
workingmen having families in place of four boys. More wages would have to be 
paid for the work, and at all events the wages would be divided up between those 
two men, and two families would be kept out of the wages paid. A few weeks ago 
aman got 600 chair seats to make and he got five boys to make them. For the 
making of those seats, for which $12 should be paid, $9 was paid, which would be 1g 
instead of 2 cents per seat. That man paid to the best of the boys $3 
per week, and to the second best $2.50. He gave them five days in which to do the 
work. They did the work in three days and one hour. The balance of the time up 
to the five days they put in at work and were paid overtime. That man who was 
doing the contract works close to me. 

Q.—Do the men employed by the sub-contractor work harder, and are they 
looked after more closely than they otherwise would be? A.—They have more 
privileges than day-hands. They do work harder when they are atit. Of course, 
they adopt all kinds of means to get over the work as rapidly as possible. If the 
work does not pay they get through with it quickly. Ifa dip in the glue pot will do 
for a job that will suffice; they act so as to make both ends meet. 

Q.—You look at it as a kind of seamp work ?. A.—It must be so. Piece-work 
is detrimental to the trade, as far as it goes, although it is better for men of good 
ability and who are quick. I have worked at both. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q.—Are you sure the Italians you refer to do not come from the United States ? 
A.—I do not know. 

- Q.—I understand there have been people of that description brought into Toronto ? 
A.—I do not think those people would be brought over from New York. They are 
pretty respectable, but they work a great many hours for very little money. 

Q.—When you say people have been induced to come here it will be taken for 
granted that they have come here direct? A.—I think the one I was speaking of 
came direct—that is the one I work with on the bench. We have three there. I was 
working on the bench at that time; I am not now. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—Is there not a very dangerous hoist in your factory? A.—Not more than 
any other factory; it is unprotected; there are four flats, and there is no protection ; 
no safeguard in any way. 

By Mr. Frenp :-— 
Q.—Do you know whether the inspector’s attention was called to it? A.—I 


know it was not; he walked right past it. I would not have known it was the 
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inspector, but aman said, “ Did your notice that man; he is the inspector.” Isaid he 
could not be, as he walked right past and back again. I pass the hoist hundreds of 
times a day, for I mark all the stuff that is sawn. I am not saying this to the detri- 
ment of my employer, because I think he is a first-class man and a gentleman; he 
has to compete, of course, with others. 


By Mr. ArRMsTRONG .— 
Q.—Does much American furniture come into Canada, to your knowledge ? A.— 
Not much; what does is to supply patterns. 
Q.—Is the wood you use domestic wood? A.—Yes; with the exception of walnut, 
which comes from Indiana. Of course, the mahogany we get through New York. Our 
maples, elm, birch and beech we get in Canada. 


Perrouis, 14th January, 1888. 
Davip Mitts, Oil Producer, Petrolia, called and sworn. | 
By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q.—Will you kindly give the Commission any information you possess bearing 
on the oil industry ? A.—I have often wondered that the oil producers have no 
way of selling their products, and ascertaining whether they are getting acknow- 
ledgement of the quantity of oil they take to the tanking compaties here. We have 
no way of finding out whether these companies are doing business right or not, and 
I have often wondered that the Government do not appoint an inspector to see that 
we get our right measure. In the mercantile business any person handling fluids 
of any description cannot sell a quart without having the Government stamp on 
his measure, nor can he sell a pound of anything without having his weights 
inspected. | 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—Is that by the Provincial or the Dominion law ? A.—It is by the Dominion 
Act; and here we are selling our products, and the tank companies can use any 
measure they see fit; there is no one to say whether they are doing right or wrong. 
I have had a measure from Toronto, a Government inspection measure, a tank, and 
I know that it has been measured wrongly by the tank companies. I have tried to 
get parties who have influence with the Government to ask them to appoint an 
inspector here to inspect the tanks. 

By Mr. Heaxgs :— 

Q.—Do I understand that you want the Government to fix a standard to 
measure them? A.—Yes. 

Q.—You wish the Government to appoint an inspector to see that that 
standard is carried out ? A.—Yes; I think it is nothing more than right. 

Q.—Do you think that all the oil producers would be willing to submit to any 
expense in connection with paying for that work ? A.—I think so. 


Q.—You think they would not object to an inspector being appointed and so _ 


paid ? A.—I think it would pay them in the long run. I, as one oil producer, would 
be perfectly willing to pay my quota towards the expense. 

Q.—Do you know if the different oil producers have different measures ? In 
other words, do you know that the measures differ ? A.—I do not know it; but I 
have heard it from one tanking company. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—Have you reason to believe it is so? A.—I have reason to believe it. 
A friend told me that he had a tank measured by one tanking company, and he took 
it to another company and the variation was between two and three gallons on a 
tank, | 
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Q.—Are there many people engaged in the oil-producing business here ? 
A—Yes; quite a few. r 

Q.—Are there a large number of companies ? A.—Yes; a large number of 
companies and also of individuals. I do not know the exact number. 

Q.—In regard to the men employed in this oil business : I suppose there are a 


great number of them here? A.—Yes; all the oil business is not here, but it is 
also at Oil Springs, where there are a large number of people. 


Q.—What is the general rate of wages for workingmen here? A.—That I 
cannot tell you. A great many of the engineers get $1.50 aday ; they are engine 
drivers. 

Q.—And about what does a laboring man get? A.—I cannot say what laboring 
men receive. 

Q.—Are the men engaged in the oil business generally able to live comfortably — 
I mean the workingmen? A.—I do not think they have got very fat these last five 
or six years—that is, any men in the oil business. 

Q.—Are you speaking of laboring men now? A.—I have reference to the 
laboring men and to producers both, because the producer cannot pay a man the 
amount of wages he naturally feels inclined to pay, on account of his production being 
hampered by the market, by the small price paid for crude. 

Q.—Can you account in any way for those small prices? A.—I cannot account 
for it in any legitimate way. I think it is due to parties not working their business 
rightly, or it is due to parties getting their heads together and agreeing that they 
will give you so much for your production and nothing more. That is my impression. 

Q.—What are the prices of crude now? A.—Seventy-four cents. The refiners 
are receiving very small profits as well as the producers. 

Q.—You think profits are small? A.—I do, according to the best authority I can 
get. 

Q.—You refer to all classes ? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. HEAKEs :— 


Q.—Do you think over-production has anything to do with low prices ? A—-No; I 
think if we had our market to ourselves our production would fall very far short of 
the consumption. 

By Mr. McLrEan :— 

Q.—What do you mean by having the market all to yourselves? A.—A great 
deal of American oil is imported mto the country—that is what I referred to—and our 
manufacturers, in my opinion, go to extremes. They either charge too much for it or 
too little, and by doing so they take it out of the producers; that is where it comes from. 

Q.—Do you think the duty on imported oil should be raised? A.—I am not 
going to say that either. I think we have as good protection by our Government, 
probably, as they can well afford to give us, but if they were to give us a little more 
on the crude end, and not charge a little more on the refined end, we would have a 
better price. 


By Mr. HeaKes :— 


Q.—What is the difference in price between American and Canadian oil? A.— 
I do not know; it must be pretty large—quite a difference. 

Q.—What is the price of Canadian refined oil in bulk here? A.—From all the 
information I can get it is sold for 10 cents by car lots. 

Q.—lIs that on board or in bulk? A.—In barrels. 

Q.—Do you know the difference in cost between oil in barrels and in bulk? A.— 
Not more than what I hear them say. They say it costs about 3 or 3% cents. 
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Q.—Do you know what the cost of pumping a barrel of oil is, that is, the average 
cost? A.—Do you mean of producing crude? 

Q—Yes? A.—That depends a great deal on the well you have. Some men can 
produce oil at probably 50 cents, where other men cannot produce it for 75 or 80 
cents. 

Q.—Would that be on account of water in the well ? A.—No; on account of the 
quantity pumped. Some wells produce four or five barrels, while others will not 
pump more than a quarter of a barrel a day. 

Q.—What becomes of the refuse of the oil after it is refined ? A.—There is 
coke produced from it, and wax, and tar, and gas oil. 

Q.—I suppose, if it were-not that all which is waste was worked up it would 
not pay to pump oil? A.—That is where the refiner has the producer. I have 
been credibly informed that the refiner gets as much for his refuse as we get for our 
crude. I do not know whether it is true or not. 


By the CHarrMan :-— 


Q.—What is done with the refuse? A.—It is sold. 
Q.—It is sent to where? A.—The tar and coke are sold around the town to 
producers for fuel. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—The refuse is mixed with sawdust, I believe? A.—Yes; and the tar is put 
on the boiler. 


By Mr. Heaxzs :— 


Q.—Do they manufacture parafine oil from this refuse ? A.—Yes; I am toid 
they do; of course, I do not know it as a fact, 

Q.—At what stage of the refining process is the benzine taken off the oil? A. 
—I am not a refiner. 

Q.—You do not understand the business? A.—I have quite a knowledge of it, 
but I am not a refiner, 

Q.—Have you anything in connection with the business that you want specially 
to say in addition to what you have said? A.—I would advise the inspection of the 
crude oil, and the measurement of it, by the Government. 3 


By Mr. CuarKke :— 


Q.—How many men are connected with a well producing, say, five barrels a day ? 
A.—I am running fourteen wells, and there are two men required to do the work, 
counting myself one. 

Q.—Is steam power used? A.—Yes; I suppose there are some people running 
more than that number with two men, sometimes three men, just as circumstances 
occur. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 

Q.—I suppose there is a good supply of oil? A.—I think there is a good supply 
of oil here if they would use the territory they have for putting down wells, but it 
does not pay at present prices. I think the production could be enlarged a good deal. 

By Mr. CuarKke :— 
Q.—How deep are those wells bored? A.—Mine average 468 feet. 
By Mr. Heaxss :— 

(.—There are some, I believe, a great deal deeper? A.—I believe in the north 
territory they can go a little deeper, not a great deal; I think 470 feet. 

Q.—I heard some one say that he had gone 700 feet down, and expected to go 
500 more. A.—That would be in the other territory—that is where they are 
“wild catting.” 

Q.—You mean prospecting? A.—Yes. 
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By Mr. CuarkeE :— 


Q.—Is it expensive boring in this vicinity ? What will be the cost of sinking a 
well? A.—I could not exactly tell you; I have not put one down lately. They are 
cheaper now; the first one cost me $4,225 for boring. 

Q.—Was that done by the diamond borer? A.—No; with a drill. 


By Mr. HEakss :— 


Q.—Are the men pretty constantly. employed all the year round in the oil 
business? A.—Yes; as a general thing. 

| Q.—Do you require men specially versed in the business ? A.—You do for 
everything at your wells. 

Q.—Then, would a stranger coming in here be comparatively useless ? A.—Yes ; 
he would be, so far as regards taking care of wells ; he would know nothing about it. 
| as otal you a surplus of labor in this vicinity? A.—I could not tell you as 
_ to that. : 

. Q.—Do you know of many idle men around here ? A.—I do not. 

: Q—Do men leave here in large numbers to go to other oil regions? A.—We 
have a great many drillers go from this section to other countries. They are all 
over the continent. They are both in the United States and in Europe. 

| Q.—It is a practice of men to leave here and go into other countries to drill oil 
wells? Yes; a great many have gone. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—What does a laboring man here pay for house rent? A.—I could not tell 
you. Rents are considered to be dear here, but what they are I could not say. 

q Q.—Are laboring men here paid their wages by the week ? A.—I think they 
are paid by the month. My man pays $6 a month for his house, but it is a quiet 
part of the town, where the rents are not so high. They are dearer at this end of 
_ the town. 

Q.—Are there many laboring men living in houses belonging to the com- 
panies ? A.—That question I could not answer. 


| 


Tuomas McKerrrick, Oil Producer, Petrolia, called and sworn. 

By Mr. HEeAKEs :— 
Q.—Will you kindly tell the Commission something in connection with the oil 
business and any disadvantage from which you are suffering here ?: A.—The greatest 
disadvantage under which we are working here 1s low prices. 
Q.—Can you give any reason for prices of oil being so low ? A.—I suppose the 
reason is one in obedience to the law of supply and demand. About five years ago 
we commenced to accumulate a surplus of oil. New territory was struck in the oil- 
producing district and new wells in the territory here. After that the surplus 
increased, until a couple of years ago, when it began to decrease again, and on that 
account oil is getting to be a little better price, although it is very low yet ; somewhere 
about 75 cents is about what it is worth to-day. 
Q.—You think over-production was the cause of the fallin price? A.—TI think 
so. We had to dig tanks and take care of the oil, which is avery expensive thing to do. 
Q.—Do you store large quantities of oil in those tanks? A.—Yes. 
Q—And you keep it there all the year around ? A.—Yes; it costs 1 centa 
barrel a month the year around. 
Q.—Are those tanks excavated out of the ground? A.—Yes. 
Q.—What would be the average earnings of a laboring man in the oil business ? 
A.—An engineer gets about $1,50 a day—some perhaps, $1.25; $1.25 or $1.50 is 
about what an engineer gets. Drillers who work in drilling wells get more than 
that ; they receive from $2 to $3 a day, but they generally take the work by the job. 
A driller will say that he will take his chance as to how long it will take him for $20. 
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By Mr. McLean :— 
Q.—Is there any Sunday labor here? A.—There is. 
Q.—Are any extra wages paid for it? A.—No; thesame wages are paid. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—Has any effort been made to stop Sunday labor ? A.—There has been an 
effort made to stopit. I am not sure whether there is any done now or not. 

Q.—Are you speaking of unnecessary Sunday labor? A.—Some say it is 
unnecessary and some say it is necessary. 

@—What is it? A.—There are some wells in which there is considerable 
water, and the companies or parties owning them say that it does not pay them to 
shut down on Saturday and start on Monday, because the water accumulates to such 
an extent, that they cannot make the wells pay unless they run them every day of 


the week, Sunday included. 
Q.—Then, it is a question of larger or smaller profits whether they violate the 


Sunday law or not? A.—That is it. 


By Mr. McLean :— 
Q.—How are the men paid? A.—Some are paid by the week, and some by the 
month. The companies, as a rule, pay by the month. 
Q.—Do they pay in cash? A.—Principally cash. 
Q.—Are there any store orders? A.—There may be some, I do not know. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Do you know of any so-called truck system? A.—I do not know of any. I 
am informed that there is some. We pay our men in cash unce a month. 


By Mr. Heaxess :— 
Q.—Is there a standard measure for crude oil? A.—Yes ; 35 imperial gallons is 
a barrel. 

Q.—Is there any standard measure for the measuring of oil in tanks ? A.—We 
have tanks in which we draw oil; they are measured, I understand, by the tanking 
companies ; that measure is supposed to be right. 

Q.—Do you know if the measurement of the same tanks will vary? A.—These 
are wooden tanks, and the tanking companies will call them im promiscuously and 
measure them, because when they drive the hoops the tank is suppo,ed to shrink, 
and it will vary. 

Q.—Is there any desire among producers to have those measures inspected ? 
A.—I think there is. 

Q.—Do you think they would prefer a Government inspection of the tanks ? 
A.—I think they would. I have often heard that advocated strongly. 

Q.—Do you know of any provision in the Government Weights and Measures 
Act that would permit it? A.—I do not know. 

Q.—Do the laboring men in Petrolia generally own the houses in which they 
live? A.—I do not know that they do; a great many rent the houses here ; although 
a good many do not; Ido not know what proportion. 


a 


Q.—As a rule, do the workingmen in Petrolia earn sufficient to keep them the ~ 


year through? A.—I think so. That is when they get steady employment. 

Q.—Can an industrious man live comfortably on his earnings here? A.—TI think 
that with a little economy he can; living is not a great deal higher here than it is 
elsewhere. 

Q.—Have you any other information that you could offer in connection with 
matters that occur to you? A.—I donot know that Ihave. I may say that Ihave been 
in the business for about twenty years. 

By Mr. CLarks :— 

Q.—Can you give us the average cost of refining a barrel of oil ? A—lI am not 

a refiner, and I could not answer that question. 
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By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Can you tell us what a laboring man will pay for rent per month? A— 

They pay different prices, depending very much upon the locality and the house ; 
- some pay $6 per month, and from that figure up. .. 

} Q.—What would a workingman pay for a house of eight rooms in a pretty good 
locality ?_ A.—Pretty high rent ? 

Q:—How high ? A.—I could not say. 

Q.—Would he pay $10 per month? A.—I think so. 

Q.—Would he pay $12? ‘A. —I have heard of houses being rented at $12 per month. 

Q.—That is by workingmen ? A.—They could not afford to pay that much; I 
think laboring men do not pay that, because they cannot afford it. 

Q.—Is it the choice of the laboring men to have their wages paid to them once 
Mm yonth.? A.--l donot ‘suppose it 1s; every, company makes its own rules. For 
instance, we decided to pay our hands once a month, and they get their money at the 
end of every month. 

Q.—Do you not think it is a hardship to a mechanic's family, when a mechanic 
is earning only $1.25 a day, that he should have to wait for amonth for his earnings ? 
A.—I do not know that it is ; of course, some may get it weekly. 

Q.—In the meantime, have not mechanics in some cases to go on trust for the 
necessaries of life? A.—Very likely they have, to the end of the month. 

Q.—Have you, to the best of your knowledge, ever heard that some working- 
men are paid by store orders in this locality? A.—I do not know it. Ihave heard 
of such a thing having been done some time ago, but I do not know whether it is done 
now at all. I know that it is objected to; that workingmen do not like it. 

| Q.—Has the house rent of workingmen increased in Petrolia during the last five 
years? A.—I do not know that it has. I could not answer that question definitely. 

Q.—Have their wages increased? A.—lI think not. 

Q.—Has the cost of living increased? A.—I think not. 

@.—How much is beefsteak per pound in Petrolia, good beefsteak ? A.—From 
7 cents to 12 cents;—about 10 cents, it depending on the kind you want. 
You can buy it on the street for from 44 cents to 5 cents,—that is, beef 
by the quarter. 

~ Q.—Do workingmen generally buy their meat by the quarter? A—I could 

not say; I donot know. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—Could they not co-operate and buy beef by the quarter? A.—Yes. 

| By Mr. Haakes :— 

Q.—Did you ever hear of any overture made by the men to their employers with 
a view to having the pay days weekly or fortnighly ? A.—TI have not heard of any. 

Q.—You never heard of any effort being made to change the system? A.—Not 
that I know of. 

Q—Have you ever had any labor difficulties here? A.—Nothing special, that 
I know of. 

Q.—You have had no strikes? A.—No; no strikes. 

- Q.—Have you ever given the subject of disputes betwen employers and employés 
any consideration, with a view to arriving at the best modes of settling them? A.— 
I think they ought to settle them among themselves, as arule. Have you reference to 
organizations here or Knights of Labor ? 

Q.—I have no reference to organization, but 1 am supposing that a strike takes 
place between some men and their employers,and Lask you what would you recommend 
as the best means of settling it ? A.—I suppose the only way would be to settle it among 
themselves, that is, between the employer and the employed. 

Q.—Do you mean by appointing representatives to discuss the matters involved ? 
A.—TI have no recommendation to make upon that point. 

Q.—You have never given the question of arbitration any thought? A.—I do 
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not know that it has ever come to arbitrating here. I think, as a rule, we have had 
no practical distinction in that way here. | 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—You have had no strikes here, and therefore you have not considered the 
question ? A.—Yes, 
By Mr. Hraxss :— 


Q.—Would a bureau of statistics for the whole Dominion be a benefit to the oil 
trade, if they were gathered and published annually? A.—I cannot answer that 
question, for I do nat know. | 


AnpREw Smita, Carpenter, Petrolia, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Heaxgs :— 


Q.—Will you tell the Commission what wages carpenters earn here? A.—They 
earn from $1.50 to $2 a day. 

Q.—Do they find pretty general employment? A.—Yes; I think so, Some- 
times when men come in from other places, pretty thickly, we find business dull, but 
employment is middling steady; at least, I tind it steady. 

Q.—As a rule, men are pretty generally employed here? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How are the men situated, as regards being comfortable in their homes— 
speaking generally. A.—They are moderately comfortable. Ido not think they 
are more so than they require. 

Q.—Do you think the average man can live comfortably with his earnings here? 
A.—He can live; as regards comfort, of course, if he could earn more he could 
become a good deal more comfortable. 

Q.—Do many of them own their own houses ? A.—Yes; quite a number. 

Q.—What percentage do you think own their own houses here? A.—TI could 
hardly say; probably 25 per cent. f 

Q.—Can you give us any information as to the working of the Ontario lien law ? 
A.—No; I cannot. I think we have had very little experience in regard to it. 

Q.—You cannot tell us whether it protects men in their wages or not? A.—No., 

Q.—Are the men in Petrolia paid in cash always? A.—Not always, 

@.—When they are not paid in cash, how do they get their pay ? A.—They 
get it in orders; still, it is principally cash—not always cash. 

Q.—Do the men raise any objection to these orders ? A.—Sometimes. 

Q.—Would it not be more beneficial to the men if they were always paid in 
cash? A.—Yes, 

Q.—Have you ever given the subject of arbitration in the settlement of disputes 
between capital and labor any thought? A.—I have not given it a great deal; I have 
thought somewhat about it. 

Q.—Can you suggest anything to the Commission in regard to the establishment 
of a system of arbitration in the settlement of disputes? A.—No;I do not think I 
can. We have had no labor troubles here. 

Q.—You have never had the necessity to think about it? A.—That is the idea. 

Q.—Have you ever given the subject of technical education for mechanics’ 
children any thought? A—yYes;I have. I think such education would be a great 
deal better than a good deal they learn now. 

Q.—Do you think that boys going to school should be taught the rudimentary 
principles of science? A.—Yes; I do. 

Q.—Do you think the present system of education has a tendency to develop a 
dislike to labor in the minds of the pupils? A.—I have no doubt ofit; that ismy opinion. 

Q.—Have you any building societies here? A.—No. 

Q.—If a man purchased a lot and wanted to build a house, could he obtain money 
easily? A—TI really could not say exactly, Contractors here often build houses and 
take mortgages on them, and so on. 
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Q—Do you know what rate of interest a workingman would pay for money 

borrowed in that way? A.—I think he would pay about 8 per cent. 

‘ Loma is no difficulty, I suppose, in getting houses put up ? A.—Not so far 

as now. 
i Q.—Is there anything in connection with the trade here you would like to bring 
before the Commission? A.—I do not think there is anything particularly. 

By Mr. CLARKE :— | 
Q.—What are your hours of labor here? A.—Ten hours, 
Q.—Do you mean ten hours six days in the week ? A.—Yes ; six days, 

By Mr. ArMstRone :— 
; Q.—Do you know, as a fact, that some workingmen are paid by store orders ? 

A.—I know for a fact that they have told me so. 

. Q.—The men who get those orders? A.—Yes. 

: Q.—Did they ever inform you that they were not satisfied with that system, and 
“it was not as satisfactory as if they were paid incash ? A.—Yes; they would complain 
alittle of it. It has not been the custom, however. 
| Q—Not a general custom? A.—No. 

i Q.—Those store orders would be given as part of their monthly wages? A.— 
Yes; or weekly ; the companies generally pay weekly. 

—  Q—Do you refer to laboring men employed in the oil industry?» A.—They are 
‘mostly paid weekly, Ithink. Ido not know, however, very much about that part of it. 
~ .Q.—Do you know whether there are workmen living in houses owned by the 
-eompanies and constructed by the companies? A.—I do not know of any at present.. 
J Q.—Can you give us the rate of house rent in Petrolia? A—It runs all the 
way from $4 to $12 per month. 

~~ Q—What kind of a house could a man get for $4 a month ? How many rooms 
would it contain? A.—There might be quite a number of rooms, but all the same: 

it would be a very poor house. 

Q.—In what respect would it be a poor house ? A.—It might simply be a board 
and battened house, and while it might be large enough, would be very cold. 

Q.—It would not be lathed or plastered ? A.—No. 

Q.—There would be no bath-room in it? .A.—I think not. 

f Q.—What kind of a house, in a respectable locality, would a workingman get for 
$12 a month? A.—He could get a very good house. 
| Q.—How many roonis? A.—A house with six or eight rooms. 

Q.—What you would call a good house ? A.—A very fair, comfortable house. 

Q.—In a suitable locality? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Have the wages of carpenters increased during the past five years? 
A—No; I think not—that is, on an average; sometimes they are a little better; 
sometimes they are not so good. 

: Q—Could you give us an_ estimate of the number of carpenters generally 
employed all the year round in Petrolia? A.—No. 

! Q.—There is no standard scale of wages here ? A.—No. 

4 Q.—Has the price of land increased recently in Petrolia—that is, in regard to 

building lots? A.—In certain localities it has; but, I think, in a general way it has 

~ not very much increased. 

’ Q.—What would be the percentage of increase during the last five years, for 

example? A.—I really do not know; as the town extends, of course the land gets 

a little more valuable. 

Q—Are there any real estate agents In Petrolia ? A.—Thatis, in the town proper? 
Q.—Yes? A.— I do not think there are ; there are some, no doubt, but I do not 

think there are a great many. i 
. Q.—Could you tell us in regard to the other industries, outside of carpentering - 
and the oil industry, that are thriving? A.—i do not think that I could ; | am not 

very well posted in regard to other industries. 
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Joun Scort, Livery-stable Keeper, Petrolia, called and sworn. 
By Mr. McLean :— 
Q.—Do you know anything about the condition of the working classes in 


Petrolia? A.—Ido. I consider that the workingmen in Petrolia are paid about the 
same as any other place in Canada. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Do you know anything about house rents? A.—Yes. 
Q.—What is the rent of a workingman’s house? A.—House rent here is pretty 
high compared with other places. 


By Mr. Gizson :— 
Q.—What is a reasonable price for a workingman’s house? A.—It seems that 
no one takes an interest in building tenement houses here; they are talking about 
doing it all the time, but it is never accomplished. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Are the people afraid the town will not increase ? A.—They were afraid, 
but they have all the encouragement they require. 
By Mr. Gipson :— 
Q.—Are building lots high? A.—No; not unreasonably high. 
Q.—What would be the cost of an ordinary lot? A—You can get a good lot 
for $200. . 
Q,—What would be its dimensions? A.—It would be 50 by 80 or 50 by 100. 


By the CHarrMAn :— 


Q.—Compared with other places, you think building lots are a reasonable price 
here? A.—Yes; of course, there are lots in the business part of the town for which 
you would have to pay more, but for house-building purposes they are cheaper. 


By Mr. CuarKE :— 


Q.—Why was it the people had not confidence to invest their money in property 
here? A—The oil business is one that fluctuates a great deal, and the people get 
scared occasionally. We have better hopes at the present time than we ever had 
before. 

Q.—And still the people here think the price of oil is very low? A.—That is 
on account of the surplus on hand, but that is certainly decreasing now. 


By the CHarrmMan :— 
Q.—Was that low price due to over-production? A.—Yes; to over-production. 


By Mr. CiarKe :— 


Q.—How long have you been in Petrolia? A.—Sixteen years. 
By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—How long have you carried on a livery-stable business ? A.—I have been 
eight years in the livery business. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Are the prices of provisions about the same now as they have been during 
the last few years? A.—They are just about the same, so far as I know. I make 
it my business to enquire after matters of that kind, and I see no difference between 
here and a good many other places. 

Q.—With what towns did you make the comparison? A—From Strathroy, 
Watford and Sarnia, and even from London I made it my business to get quotations. 
The quotations I got were about the same as those given by our merchants here. 

Q.—What kind of fuel do you use here? A.—OCoal, wood and coke. 

Q.—Coke from the refiners ? A.—Yes. 
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Q.—Are the prices about the same as they have been during the last four or five 
years? A.—Yes; first-class hardwood can be obtained here at $3 a cord. 

‘e Q.—And are other things in proportion? A.—Yes; you can buy this coke for 
~ 10 cents a bushel. 

4 Q.—Is it cheaper than hardwood ? A—Yes; it costs me in my stable about 
10 cents a day for coke. 
Q.—What would it cost for wood? A.—More than that. 

Q.—You buy coke at 10 cents a bushel, and you find that cheaper than the best 
hardwood at $3 a cord. A.—Yes; I know that for a fact. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q.—How old is Petrolia? A,—About twenty-two or twenty-three years. There 
were people living here before that, but that is the period since the oil industry 
commenced. | 

Q—Do you know any corporation that pays its men by the truck system, that 
is, by orders ? A.—There is only one company or party in the town which does that. 
Q.—Is that a company or a party? A,—I think it is a company. 

Q.—There is one company that has the name of paying by orders? A.—Yes 


By Mr. McLean :— 
Q.—An oil company? A.—Yes. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Does no other company but an oil company? A.—No; that is the general 
talk. This party I mean, is in another business. 
By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—What other business is he in? A.—I do not know that it is necessary for 
me to answer that question. 


Joun W. Crospy, Builder, Petrolia, called and sworn. 

By Mr. HEAKEs :-— 
Q.—-On what particular subject would you like to give the Commission informa- 
tion? A.—I am a Canadian by birth, and I have a little knowledge of a great many 
things. . 
Q.—In regard to the agricultural districts around here, how are they? A.-- 
They are very good, If consider. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— | 
Q.—How are the farmers doing? A.—I think they are doing very well. as a 
general thing ; those who are willing to work are doing well. 

By Mr. Heaxes :— 
Q.—What are the principal grain crops raised here in this district? A.—They 
raise a variety of grain. I do not think they run to any one kind of grain. A man 
may grow ten, fifteen, twenty-five, or even up to sixty acres of fall wheat; he may 
grow, probably, thirty, twenty-five, or ten acres of oats ; he may grow some peas, a 
quantity of barley, from fifteen to twenty-five acres, and a little corn, sometimes ten 
acres, sometimes five, and sometimes one acre. 
Q.—Where do they find their principal market for the barley? A—They sell 
it here to grain buyers, as a rule. 
Q.—Is it manufactured here or shipped? A.—It is shipped generally; some 
of it is manufactured here, but it is generally shipped. 
Q.—Do they raise corn for food or for sale? A.—They feed what they require, 
and if they have a surplus they sell it. Hat) 
Q.—Where does that go, as a rule? A.—Parties who do ship generally ship 1t 


to Kingston. We sometimes import a good deal of corn here from the west, and we 
have it crushed in the mill to feed cattle and hogs, | 

Q.—Do farmers in this neighborhood go into stock-raising to any extent ? 
A.—They do. > b ; 

Q.—Have you any knowledge as to what good cattle are worth on the hoof? 
A.—I have no further knowledge than what I obtain from my friends selling their 
cattle. Animals from three to four years old bring from $40 to $60. 

Q.—Have you ever given any thought to this question : what does it cost per 
pound to feed cattle? A—No; I have never fattened any cattle, and I cannot 
answer your question. / 

Q.—Do you know if farmers make a profit by feeding cattle? A.—They all 
claim that that is what they make a profit on. 

Q.—They claim that there is more profit in that than in raising grain? A.— 
Yes; and they have less trouble with it. here are men in this locality who have in 
the year 100 head, and some forty or fifty large steers, which they export from here to 
Montreal, and some go right direct to England with their cattle. 

Q.—Do you know what they principally use for food when they are preparing 
cattle for market ? A.—To prepare them for the domestic market they feed them 
with chop stuff, oats and barley ground together, and sometimes corn meal and bran 
mixed, 

Q.—And do they use different food when preparing them for the foreign market ? 
A.—They are generally taken off the grass along in August and September, and even 
right up to October they can take them right off the grass. They have alarge area 
here to run over, and they can keep them in good condition for shipment to the old 
country. This is a good grazing country for cattle. 

Q.—Do you find in this neighborhood any great demand for agricultural 
laborers? A.—Very fair, 

Q.—Is the supply equal to the demand? A.—I think it is. 

Q.—Do the farmers, as a rule, keep their men all the year round? A.—No; asa 
rule, they do not. They hire them for the summer season, and some keep them the 
year round. . 

Q.—What wages would an agricultural laborer get for the summer season? 
A.—He would get from $18 to $23 a month and his board and washing. 

Q.—Would that be for six months? A.—Yes. - 

Q.—What would a man receive who was in his employment all the year round ? 
A.—About $16 a month. Some men are hired for a little more than that and some 
for a little less. Of course, some men are worth double what other men are. 

Q.—Has the introduction of Machinery in farming lessened the demand for - 
labor? A.—Decidedly it has. . 

Q.—Do you think under any circumstances agricultural laborers, to any extent, 
could tind employment all the year round with farmers ? A.—Yes; at fair wages. 

Q.—Many of them? A.—It depends on the kind of laborer he would be. Ifa 
man was able to chop and log, and understand a little about such matters, he could 
obtain such employment. <A foreign laborer would not be much in demand, but a 
Canadian laborer, who knew something about the different branches, could get any 
amount of work. [suppose south of here in the forests there are not less than from 
1,000 to 2,500 men now engaged in lumbering. . 

Q.—What class of timber do they get out in this neighborhood ? A.—Hickory, 
elm, oak, white ash, black ash,—pretty much all kinds of timber, what we would call 
hardwood. 

Q.—Is Canadian hickory as good as American hickory for manufacturing 
purposes? A.—Yes; in this section of the country It is. 

Q.—Do carriage-makers use Canadian hickory in preference to American 
hickory? A.—Of course there are two kinds of hickory in this country. There is 
first the shell-bark hickory, and also the second-growth hickory, a white hickory, 
The small hickory makes posts and bearing stuff for carriages ; that is generally cut 
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out of the white timber. They take often the first logs, 24 or 23 inches through 
and take the butt for bending purposes for carriages, and they will put two or three 
logs into something else for a similar purpose in connection with carriage work. 
- They also take a lot of this timber and ship it from here to Germany and England in 
logs. Ihave done something of that myself. They make gun carriages of it in Germany 
and France, and they also use a lot of white ash grown in this section of the country, 
which goes to Liverpool for agricultural work, such as reapers and machines used in 
England. This locality was, I suppose, at one time the best locality in western 


Ontario for oak and other timber. Of course, the country was new when I came 


here. I have a brother who has been living here forty years, and he pioneered the 
woods, and at that time wood was sent from here to Quebec. 

Q.—Has walnut pretty well disappeared from here? A.—It has been pretty 
well cleared out. 

Q.—Have you ever given the subject of tree-planting any thought? A.—No; I 
have never grown a forest for timber. 

Q.—Have you any idea of the length of time it would take a walnut tree to come 

to maturity? A.—Yes; I have. Do youmean to grow large enough to make saw-logs ? 

: Q.—I mean to make merchantable timber. A—From twenty-five to thirty 
years. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


().—What size would that timber be ? A.—About 14 feet in diameter. I have 
cut down a walnut tree that was thirty years old, which was given to me by a man 
who planted it; It was 2 feet through at the stump, and tapered a little, giving about 
14 feet of solid butt, and the rest was smaller timber. Timber grown in an open 
clearing generally grows with a larger top and makes a wider tree, whereas in the 
forest it generally runs straighter up. 

By Mr. Heaxss :— 

Q.—Then walnut lumber would grow about 1 inch every year ? A.—Yes; in 
good soil adapted for it. 

Q.—Do you think it would pay farmers as an investment to plant trees of that 
description ? A—Ihardly think it would. It certainly would not pay the farmer 
who puts them in, for life is short, but it would pay his sons or some one else. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—It is like money invested at interest ? A.—Yes; it would return interest. 


By Mr. Heaxss :— 


Q.—If a Dominion bureau of statistics were established, would it be of use to 
the manufacturers and the people generally ? A.—It certainly would be. 

Q.—In what way do you think it would be beneficial ; do you think it would 
be beneficial to have the statistics of trade publisked ? A.—Those who read such 
reports would get some knowledge of what they should grow, and of what they 
could turn into money, for a great many people go along without much thought, so 
long as they make both ends meet, and the people in this way would be able to turn 
their attention to different channels. 

@.—You think the people would be able to learn the condition of the various 
markets and the prices of products? A.—Yes. 

By Mr. MoLzan :— | 

Q.—Are.you in the building trade now? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you employ any men? A.—Yes. 

@.—How many hands do you employ? A.—From five to twenty-five men. 

Q.—What are the wages paid in the trade? A.—From $1.50 to $2.25 are about 
the wages my men get when I have work for them. Of course, if I were putting men 
into the woods at this time of the year to cut lumber I would give them $1 a day 
and their board, and if they boarded themselves I would pay them $1.50 a day. 
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By Mr. CLARKE :— 4 
Q.—Is that for logging? A.—Yes; for cutting timber. I get out a good deal of 
timber at this season of the year. 


By Mr. HEeakgs :— 

Q.—In regard to your remark as to wages running from $1.50 to $2.50 a day: 
are there a great many men in this section of the country who are handy men ? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—A good general mechanic would command more than $1.50 a day, I suppose ? 
A.—Yes; in the summer time. I doa good deal of contracting for bridge building, and 
I pay some of my men $2; $2.50 a day being the highest pay, because I generally 
have a shanty where I board these men. Sometimes I give what would be called as 
high as $3 a day to men, because I board some of the men, because they are extra 
good men, and are able to do work in my absence. As a rule, $1.75 is what my men 
willl average the year round, that is where they board themselves; of course, when I 
board them, I charge them for their board in many instances. 

Q.—As a rule, are workingmen comfortable in this section of the country? 
A.—They are not very. | 

Q.—Are they pretty generally employed? A—Yes; agood man need not be 
idle one hour. 

Q.—Have you any knowledge of the percentage among them who own their own 
houses? A.—Not unless I were to take the case of the men who work for myself. I 
would say, however, that in this section of the country one-half ot the workingmen 
own their houses, that is, of those who are not transients, but men who are living 
here constantly. 

Q.—Do you think it is possible, with reasonable economy, for workingmen to 
obtain their own houses? A.—Yes; they are often a great deal better off than the 
men who employ them. 

Q.—Do you know of any disadvantage under which a workingman is, in regard 
to selling his labor? A.—I do not know. 

Q.—Do you think he stands on a perfectly equal footing with the purchaser of © 
labor? A.—I think he does, and he is very often ahead. | 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—You think the employer often wants work as well as the employé? A—Yes. 
By Mr. McLean :— 

Q.—How does the employé get ahead of the employer? A.—I am a contractor. 
I will compete with other contractors all around in taking contracts. I obtain one, 
and it does not come out as well as I expected. Perhaps the men were not so com-— 
petent as those I had employed at some other work, and did not earn their wages; 
but, at the sam _ time, I would not sack them, because they had been with me for a 
long time, and I looked upon them as good men and willing to do all they could, but 
for lack of knowledge they had not been able to earn their wages on this particular 
contract. At the end, therefore, they would have the money and I would have the 
experience. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—How long would it take you to ascertain whether a mechanic was competent 
or not? A.—One day. 

Q.—You would discharge him if he were not competent? A.—No; I would 
not in all cases. Ifa tramp came along, or a man from a distance, and recommended 
himself to be a mechanic in want of work, and told me what he could do, and after I 
had given him work I found he could not perform what he had undertaken to 
accomplish, I would give him his money and let him go. But, if I had a man 
working who had been working for me for two or three months, perhaps for a year, 
and I knew well enough that he was not a perfect hand on certain classes of work, 
I would keep him on, because he would be a faithful hand, his only fault being that 
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_ he did not know enough always to carry out the work I set him to do, and he might 

be a steady man, having a large family, and be doing the very best he could to get 

along—I say, I would not pay that man off. 

' Q.—And still you knew that that man was not earning his wages on the work ? 

_ A.—Certainly. 

4 Q.—In the case of Petrolia, when there is not a sufficient supply of labor are 

- wages increased? A.—Not at the present day. We have put down business to a 

_ pretty fine point. We have seen the time here when we have paid almost any 

_ price for labor. 

a Q.—On account of its scarcity? A.—Yes; and on account of rush of business. 

- This was a new town and there were new enterprises going on, and, of course, every 

body was going to do the best he could to get rich. We were bound to carry on as 
much work as our neighbors. 

By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—lIs it not a fact that contractors sometimes lose a great deal of money, because 
_ they do not know how to tender for a job, and tender too low? A.—There are very 
_ few men who have had experience who do not know how to tender for a job, but they 
_ do sometimes stretch a point, with the expectation of coming out clear, in order to 
_ keep their hold upon their amount of business and with a view to obtain other jobs, 
g By Mr. ArMstTRONG :— 


| Q.—Have you known, when there was a surplus of labor that workingmen were 
asked to receive less wages? A.—I never did. Of course, there have been a few 
- individuals in our town who have cut down wages. They thought they could get the 
_ men to work for less, but they did not stand and they did not accomplish anything 
by it. In a word, it did not succeed. 
Q.—Did it cause labor troubles? A.—Not to amount to anything. It might 
cause a little talk, and it might be that some parties waited upon the men and had 
the thing talked over—it did not amount to any trouble. We never had any appear- 
ance of a strike in our town. 

By the CHairMAN :— 

Q.—There is a good feeling all around? A.—Yes. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—Is second-growth hickory plentiful in this section? A.—It is not very 
plentiful now. We are rapidly clearing up the forests to the south of us. When I 
came here twenty years ago we had plenty of good second-growth hickory and good 
- oak, but we have been manufacturing and shipping it pretty rapidly. It was pret'y 
- much of a forest for 20 miles to the south of us twenty years ago, with an odd gap 
' here and there. 

Q.—Is the sanitary condition of Petrolia good? A.—Yes; I think so. I may 
say that we have over 1,000 pupils going to school here. 

Q.—Is the school accommodation sufficient here? A.—We are getting good 
schools here, and I do not think you can boast in Ontario of any better teachers, and 
the school accommodation here is very good. We pay out a great deal of money for 
the education of the young. 

By Mr. Hrakes :— 
; Q.—Do they attend school here up to sixteen years of age? A.——Yes; some up 
_ to twenty years. We have a high school here which pupils attend after they have 
passed the common school, and who are there fitting themselves for business. There 
are over 150 scholars at the high school. 

Q.—Would it be possible to give technical education in the public schools to the 
children and sons of mechanics? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you think it would be a benefit to them if such instruction were given? 
 A.—I am of the opinion that a boy with a common school education is fit to go 
_ through the world in any line of business he chooses to attach himself to. If we would 
give boys more labor and less schooling we would have a better class of men, 
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JoHNn Kerr, Builder, Petrolia, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Heaxess :— 

Q.—Are you engaged in any other business besides the building trade? A.—In 
the lumber business, and hardware and all building material. 

Q.—Where do you get your lumber, principally ? A.—Our pine lumber comes 
from the north of Georgian Bay of late years, from Spanish River and the Serpent 
River district, and along the east shore as well. 

Q.—How do you bring that from there to Petrolia? A.—The lumber from the 
north shore comes down by vessel to Point Edward or Sarnia mostly ; that from 
the south shore has come mostly by rail of late years. 

Q.—Do you know anything about hardwood? A.—Yes; we get that in the 
vicinity here. 

Q.—Do you know whether there is a great demand for Canadian hickory in the 
carriage shops? A.—I have understood so. Hickory is a wood we do not use much 
of; we have been exporting a little lately. 

Q.—You cannot tell us, | suppose, whether carriage builders prefer Canadian to 
American hickory ? A.—No; it is a line in which I am not interested. 

Q.—I noticed yesterday the number of hardwood logs being shipped on the 
cars. Can yousay anything in regard to them ? A.—That was a shipment we were 
making for a firm in New York. They were drill poles, to be sent to the continent 
of Europe, principally Germany or Austria. Those we sell to a New York firm. 

Q.—Do you do much of an export trade in manufactured goods ? A—As much 
as we require for boring and drilling. 

Q.—-Those which are intended for drilling purposes, I suppose ? A.—Our 
export business has been in a moderate way for the past ten years, and it has embraced 
most of the countries in the world. Considerable has gone from here to India, and 
we have sent considerable this last year to Australia and to Germany, Austria and 
to Bulgaria. We made one shipment, probably two, to Bulgaria. 

Q.—Do you know it there is any dissatisfaction here as regards the inspection of 
oil measures ? A.—There has been a great deal of talk in regard to the measurement 
of oilhere. The principal dissatisfaction has been in regard to the absence of a 
Government inspection of the measurement of waggon tanks. We could not get 
inspection done, because there is no authority to measure less than two or five gallons, 
and the inspection has been made by the tank companies. The question, I think, 
has been drawn to the attention of the Government, but I do not know to what extent. 

By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q.—Do you think it would be beneficial to the oil business if the Government 
would appoint an inspector to test the burning qualities of the oil as wellas the 
measurement, too? A.—I do not know whether it would be well for the trade to be 
hampered any further by Government inspection than what it is hampered to day. 

Q.—Do you think refined oil here compares favorably with American oil? A.— 
No ; L donot think it is as good, but I think they are doing all they can. 

Q.—So you do not think inspection would bring up the quality ? A.—lIt might, 
but I think it would do more harm than good. The refiners are doing all they can, 
but the trouble is with the crude material. Iwas in the refining business a couple 
of years, ending last year, and I am of the opinion that we do not want any more 
Government interference along that line. 

By Mr. Heakss :— 


Q.—Is there any system by which the boilers in which the refining is done are 
inspected? A.—Yes; we try the effects of getting up steam in them. Accidents to 
steam boilers form a very low percentage here to the number of boilers used, and our 
experience is that we sutfer with men who have not received what we consider prac- 
tical experience in that line, except the experience they get here. We have very few 
accidents. 

Q.—Speaking of engineers in charge: are they all skilled engineers? A.—They 
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would not be considered so. They are skilled, however; but they would not be 


~ considered so, in the ordinary sense of the term. We no not, however, want Govern- 


_— 


ment inspection of engines and boilers here; we are very positive about that. 
The question was put a year ago and that was the universal opinion, and I 


can say without hesitation, therefore, that we do not want any such inspection. 
Accidents, I repeat, are few here, and those that have occurred have not been in 
connection with boilers that we consider poor, but more frequently in connection 


with boilers that we considered good. Ifa boiler is very poor an explosion may 


plow a hole out, and do no damage either to property or life. The accidents that 
have happened here in twenty years could be counted on the, fingers of one 
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~ hand, and they have been more among the boilers in charge of engineers who would 


be considered well up in their business. We run four, five or six boilers all the time 


~ ourselves. 


Q.—Are the men here generally paid by the week? A.—They are generally 


paid by the day. Our practice is to pay our men every Saturday night—to pay 


them whatever money they want. We do not make a habit of paying all the money 
that is coming. He is asked what he wants and he gets a check on the bank for 
that amount. 

Q—Are the men generally paid by check ? A.—Speaking for myself, we always 
have made it a rule to pay by check on our bank. I have always set myself against 


the ordinary system. 


Q.—You have never had any difficulty with your men here? A.—No. 
Q—About how many men do you employ onan average? A.—This last season, 
something over 100. Last Saturday night we had forty or fifty. The number has 


been reduced on account of the season, 


Q.—Are workingmen in the building business pretty generally employed all the 


 vear round? A.—Yes; we have men in our employ who have been twelve, thirteen, 


fourteen and fifteen years with us. 

Q.—Do you consider a workingman in Petrolia is on an equal footing with his 
employer in regard to the sale of his labor: in other words, do you think a working- 
man is under any disadvantage in that regard? A.—No. Speaking personally, I can 
say that there is the very best feeling between the two classes here. 

Q.—Do you know anything of the savings of workingmen in this neighborhood ? 
A.—Some men are saving very nicely. 

Q.—You think it is possible for them to doso? A.—Yes; they are getting houses 
of their own, and so on. 

Q.—Has co-operation in the production and distribution of products ever been 
tried here? A.—Not that I am aware of. 

Q.—Have you ever given the subject of distribution of profits any consideration ? 
A.—No; it will be a difficult matter to manage here, for it would be difficult to say 
just where the profits are to be divided. 


‘Rozert E. Menzis, Manager of the Producers’ Oil Refining Company, Petrolia, 
called and sworn. 


By Mr. HEAKEs :— 

Q.—Will you kindly tell the Commission what rates of wages men earn in the 
refining business—take the average man ? A—Wehave agreat many men employed 
as laborers who work for $1.50 a day ; our coopers get $2 a day. We have other 
men receiving $1.75a day I would strike the average rate at about $2 a day or $1.90. 

Q.—ls that the prevailing rate throughout the refineries ? A.—It is at the produ- 
cers’ refinery. There are, however, refiners who pay less wages than we do—a few 
refiners with adifferent class of labor. 

Q-—Are those men employed throughout the whole year? A.—No. 

Q.—What length of time are they employed? A.—I should say that two-thirds 
of the men work seven months in the year, not longer. 
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Q.—Have you ever made an estimate of what a man will earn in ayear? A.—I © 
never have. The movable portion of laborers is that of coopers. They know the season ~ 
as it comes along and they come here and go to work, and they go away again; some 


go to Cleveland and the American oil fields. . 
Q.—They go to the American oil fields when the season is through here? A.-Yes. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


().—Does the season here last seven months continuously ? A.—Yes; about that — 
time. 

Q.—What time of the year do you start work? A.—When we begin to make 
the oil we employ a certain class of labor, that is in May and June, depending on the 
circumstances. We manufacture oil at that time, but our shipping season, com- 
mencing in August, extends through September, October, November, December, 
January and February, It is falling off from November onwards, and by March 
business is flat again. 

Q.—Can you tell us the class of men you require to run the engines here; tell 
us what class of engineers they are ? A.—A great number of our engineers are local 
men, men who have come in here and have run an engine fora short time and get 
to know the steam gauge, and after they know that and the water gauge they are 
full-fledged engineers. 

Q.—That is the class of men who receive $1.50 a day ? A.—Yes, 

Q.—You would not consider them skilled engineers ? A.—No; that is, many of 
them. 

Q.—Do you think an engineer should have a knowledge of the construction of a 
boiler before he is placed in charge of one ? A.—He should have a knowledge of the 
strength of iron, to some extent, the ability of a boiler to carry pressure, and the 
effect of heat on a boiler-plate. 

Q.—I suppose you test your boilers here? A.—-No ; we never test our boilers. 

Q.—Are they not inspected ? A—No; not to my knowledge, and I have owned 
a good many. 


By Mr. MoLean :— 


Q.—Who are the parties in Petrolia who do not wish any Government inspection 
of the boilers and engines? A—I am not aware of any. They may be all against 
it, so far as I know, but I consider personally that it should be done ; I consider it a 
necessity. 


By Mir eAKES :— 

Q.—You believe that all boilers should be inspected, How frequently do you 
think this should be done? A.—Say, at least, once a year if in use. 

Q.—How about the men in charge of the boilers: do you consider the present 
System a proper one? A.—I do not think so. I think a man intrusted with a boiler, 
especially when there are persons in the vicinity, should know something about the 
nature of a boiler and something of his charge. 

Q.—Would you recommend any system of granting certificates to provide for the 
efficiency of engineers ?4 A.—It would be very hard to get such a system adopted. In 
the case of steamboat engineers they are graded into different classes, and the third 
or fourth class would be quite good enough for here. Men holding steamboat certifi- 
cates require to possess certain information in regard to boilers and certain special 
information in regard to steamboat boilers; you could do away with part of that and 
continue only such part as would apply to boilers and engines such as we have here. 

Q.—All steamboat engineers, I suppose, carry certificates? A.—They all do. 

Q.—Should stationary engineers be protected in the same way? A.—I think they 
could be. 

Q.—Can you tell us some of the principal causes of accidents with boilers? A— 
There are a great many different reasons why accidents occur. One reason, and about. 
the first reason that may be given for accidents, is want of water. In many cases it is 
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not really want of water, but want of cleaning out the boilers, which become incrusted 
by lime trom the water and salt which is in it here. These deposits form a crust which 
eventually breaks and allows the water to drop on the sheets, and they become over- 
heated and the explosion of the boilers occurs. You, of course, weaken a boiler by 
over-heating it. 

Q.—Are accidents to boilers frequent here? A.—Not so much so as they were 
years ago. 

Q.—Are the men getting more careful as they are coming to have better 
knowledge? A.—There are not so many boilers running in proportion to the 
number of men, or the number of men of. that class I have referred to. We had at 
one time a drilling rig, a boiler and engine at every well, whereas to day we have a 
boiler and engine for perhaps twenty-five wells. 

Q.—I suppose the risk in proportion to the number of boilers is as great but you 
do not use as many boilers? A.—We have also more men who know more about the 
business than we had previously. 
| Q.—Is it possible for an inexperienced engineer to so strain a boiler with pressure 
as to weaken it, and thereby run the danger of causing an explosion? A.—It is 
possible for an engineer to over-strain a boiler. 

Q.—Would it be more probable to occur with inexperienced men? For 


_ instance, if a boiler had 100 or 120 pounds pressure, would it tnjure the boiler? 
_ A.—Certainly, if a boiler was not built to stand that pressure. An ordinary boiler is 


< 


made to stand a strain of about eighty pounds pressure, and if a pressure of 120 
pounds is put on the boiler may stand it once or twice, but at some later time it may 


_ explode with a pressure of seventy-five or eighty pounds. 


Q.—Would it be due to excessive expansion? A—To the expansion and 


— contraction of the iron. 


Q.—Speaking of the business of an engineer: do you think it is possible to teach 
the ordinary principles of engineering in the public schools? A.—I think it is 
possible to teach a great many of them. 

Q.—Would it benefit the children of mechanics if they were taught such 
principles ? A.—I think it would. There are a few simple things, such as vacuum, 


_ expansion and contraction of iron, and the action of a pump, and rudimentary subjects 


of that kind, that would be a benefit to any one to know. 
Q.—Do you think it is possible to introduce that instruction into the public 


- school system without injuring our present educational facilities ? A.—Just as easy 
to introduce it as it was to introduce the teaching on the syphon which was 


introduced long ago into the schools. 
Q.—Have you ever had any labor troubles here? A.—Personally, I have been 


_ very fortunate in that direction ; I have never had any trouble with the men. 


Q.—Have you ever given the subject of arbitration in regard to trade disputes 
any thought? A.—Very little. Labor seems to be regulated by the laws of supply 
and demand; one man would be worth $3.50 a day while another man is not worth 
more than 75 cents. 

Q.—Would the establishment of a bureau of statistics for the whole Dominion 


be a benefit to the oil industry ? A.—lI believe it would be. 


Q.—Have you any idea what benefit would accrue from the establishment of such 
a bureau? A.—I have never given the matter any study; this, indeed, is the first 


time I ever heard of it. 


Q.—Such a bureau, of course, would give you information in regard to the 
various markets and the prices ruling. A.—Yes; I think it would be a benefit. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Who started the agitation as to the appointment of a Government inspector ? 
A.—I have not any idea. 
Q.—Was there not such an agitation started some time ago in Petrolia? A.—I 


have heard a little about it, but who the instigators were I do not know. 
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By Mr, HEAKEs :— 
Q.—Would Government inspection of boilers be generally acceptable ? A.—I — 
think it would be. It would have the effect of displacing very few men at present — 
employed, and it would also have the effect of compelling the employers of the men to — 
furnish boilers that are not dangerous, Many times boilers are owned by parties who 
do not risk their own lives in connection with them, while the men whom they employ 
to run them must do so or lose a job, and even if a man loses a job it will be taken by 
some one more ignorant, and the risk will be continued. 

Q.—Have you ever known instances of boilers exploding with eighty pounds of 
steam pressure after they had been strained? A.—Yes; for instance, a Slack boiler. — 
On that boiler a pressure of from’ 120 to 125 pounds had been applied. I knew Mr. 
Slack very well, and he told me about the pressure that had been put on the boiler and 
how well it stood it, and how sound it was. I made the remark that a boiler might carry 
the pressure for a time very well, but that it might explode subsequently at a very 
much less pressure. He thought it would stand 120 pounds pressure for ever, Shortly 
afterwards the boiler exploded, and from the best evidence I could get the pressure on 
it at the time was not greater than eighty pounds, the explosion killing a boy and 
maiming another person for life. 

Q.—lIs there a general desire here to have the oil measured by Government inspec- 
tion? A.—yYes; [have héard something about that, and there is quite a stir among 
producers in this regard, and I think they are right. They want a standard measure, 
whereby they can test the measure the tanking companies give them. 

Q.—Have you no Government standard now? A.—We have what we call the — 
imperial measure. How we got it Ido not quite understand; I think there will be an 
effort made to get the standard here for the future. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— | 
Q.—Do you not use the Ontario Government standard? A.—I do not know. I 
know we find a difference in the measurement between the ordinary measure and the 
measure the tanking companies give for the tanks. They call the tanks in and 
measure them over to suit themselves. Ido notsay that their measure is wrong, but — 
there is great dissatisfaction in regard to it. 
By Mr. HEAKEs :— 
Q.—If the tank were measured by an inspector would it give confidence to the oil 
trade? A.—Yes; people would know that their tanks were measured and that they 
were all the same. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q.—I suppose they would be willing to pay for the inspection? A.—You could 
compel them to pay for the inspection of the tanks. They, in fact, pay for the 
inspection now, $1 for each tank. 

By Mr. HEAKEs :— 

Q.—Speaking of the supply of labor here, is it always equal to the demand ? 
A.—Skilled labor is sometimes a little hard to get here. We export about as much 
labor as any other place in the community. Itisin the shape of skilled labor for drilling 
in foreign countries. Men from here have gone to Germany, Austria, Australia, 
India and all parts of the world. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Have they learned their business here? A.—Yes. 
By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q.—Do they go there seeking work? A.—They are employed here and taken © 

out there. 
By Mr. Heaxes :— 
Q.—I suppose unskilled labor coming in here would find much difficulty in 
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obtaining employment ? A.—Yes ; some difficulty ; the same as if a man wanted a job 
‘in a carpentering shop—he would have to know something about the business. 
Q.—Then immigration would not interfere with your business to any extent ? 
A.—Iimmigration interferes with labor in any business, because if an employer can 
hire a man for 75 cents a day he will make it his business to educate him. 
Q.—How frequently do the companies pay their men—weekly or fortnightly ? 


_ A.—Some one ; some the other. 


Q.—Do many pay only monthly? A.—I could not say as to that; our method 
isto pay every two weeks. 

Q.—Are your men paid in cash? A.—Vouchers, which are the same. 

By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q.—What is your idea in regard to Government inspection of the burning quality 
of oil? A.—That isa question which has been discussed a great deal. We,have a 
sort of standard for a burning test, and it is a very good one, J could not give you 
any more definite answer as to that. 
Q.—Would not the adoption of such a test bring up standard quality ? A.—lt 


would be a good thing to show people buying the exact quality of oil they are 


getting. 
Q.—There is ten times as much Canadian oil used in the Maritime Provinces as 
there formerly was, but there is a lack of confidence in regard to it. It is supposed 
that if there was a Government inspection of the bugning test it would inspire 
confidence. What is your opinion on that question 2? A—The oil exchange 
established a burning test, and we sent out with our bills of lading a certificate of 
inspection, and it had a good effect and continued for some little time ; but without 
certificates a man who would sell the oil for 10 cents similar to that sold by a rival 
at 104 cents, no matter what the quality is, has the advantage. 
Q.—Has there ever been, to your knowledge, a very low grade of oil exported 
from Petrolia? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Of course, such oils would not compare favorably with American oils ? 
A.—Very low grades have been made ; they are occasionally turned out now. 
. Q.—Does the consumer who obtains such oil think he is burning the best oil ? 

A.—He would very soon be able to find it out by burning it. He cannot, however, 
know it until he has used it. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Is this bad oil used for any other purpose than burning? A.—No; I 
think not. 
Q.—Then there must be a demand for this impure oil? A.—Its quality is 
not known until it has been tried. 
Q.—It is sold? A.—Yes; but I will not say there is a demand for it. 
Q.—You think those who buy it do not know the quality of it? A.—Yes. 
By Mr. HeaKkEs :— 

Q.—Do you think it is possible to bring the Canadian up to the standard of the 
American oil? A.—In some ways it is; in other ways it is not. 
Q.—Do you think it can be so manufactured as to sell with a profit compared 
with American oil? A.—You have got me there. At the present time we can compete 
with the American oil, but it is with the protection we enjoy, which is not any too 
much. We could not possibly compete with American oil without the protection we 
have got. 
Q.—You think American oil is a better oil than Canadian : is it purer? A,.—lIt 
depends on what you consider better. The Canadian oil is a better oil in some 
respects ; its capillary action +s better. You can burn the lamp drier than you can 
with American oil and it will last longer, while, at the same time, if you desire a light 
for five or six hours, a brilliant, nice, white light, the very best American oil will beat 
our Canadian oil. But the ordinary grade of American oil is very much inferior to 
our present grades. The New York test, for instance, is for a very low grade of oil. 
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By Mr, CLARKE :— 


Q.—If there was a Government burning test would it be Pp 
very low grade of oil to which you referred ? A.—No. 

Q.—Does the oil that the companies refine belong to 
producers; or can the producers have their oil refined by the re 


never been tried. No doubt, the producers could get the oil refined if they engaged 3 


a refiner to do it for them, but it has never been done. 


ossible to export that — 


themselves or to the 
finers ? A.—That has 


Q.—It is a distinct branch of the business, I suppose? A.—It has never been 


done in that way. 


Q.—What is the extent of this oil territory ? A,—Seventeen or eighteen miles 
long. There is the Oil Springs territory; there are different territories, partially 


cut off from each other. 


Q.—Would this oil territory be twenty miles long? A.—It depends altogether 
on what you call oil territory. There are showings of oil for a distance of over 


twenty-five miles in length. 
By the Cuarrman :— 


Q.—From the nearest to the furthest point, what is the di 
territory? A.—If you include Comber, it will include sixty mi 


stance covered by the 
les. It may be placed 


at fifteen miles by sixty; there are showings of oil through that district. 


By Mr, Armstrone :— 
Q.—You have an oil exchange in Petrolia? A.—Yes. 


(.—How long has it been in existence here? A.—I think three years. 
Q.—Do they deal in both crude and refined oil? A.—Yes. 


Q.—What is their object? A—To buy and sell oil. 
Q.—Do they attempt to make a corner in oil? A.—Ye 
if there are plenty of bulls. 


8; sometimes they do, 


Q.—Does the producer receive more for his oil than he did when there was no 
oil exchange in existence? A—He has received just as much, and just as little. I 


do not think the oil exchange has any effect upon the price of 


crude oil. 


Q.—You think it has no effect on oil, one way or the other? A.—Very little. 


Q.—W hat benefit does it do the refiner or the producer ? 
like having a little game of poker. 
Q.—Has the exchange a tendency to raise and lower the 


A.—It is something 


price of oil? A.——I¢ 


depends altogether in whose hands the market is. If the majority of the men have 
agreed that the price of oil shall go up, and they are stronger than the parties opposed 


to them, it will go up for a time, but the price will gradually c 


ome down again. 


Q.—To the best of your knowledge do you think that this exchange has 
endeavored or does endeavor to control the market? A.—They have endeavored to 
make the price. Their price has been recognized as the price of crude oil. It has 
been the price of crude and recognized as such. I believe, however, that more or 
as much oil changes hands off the exchange than changes hands on the exchange. 


Q.—Still, the exchange has only been in existence three years. I suppose there 
has not been time to control the whole of the produce? A.—I cannot say; it is 


growing very rapidly. 


Q.—You have spoken about your men being paid by vouchers. What do you 


mean by that; is a voucher received at the bank for its face value in cash? A.— 


Yes; it is a check. 
Q.—Is there any discount oh it? A.—N 0; no discount, 


By Mr. Hzaxzs :— 
Q.—Since the establishment of the oil exchange, has the p 


roducer received less 


for his oil? A.—I would have to go back to dates for that information. I have sold 


my oil for less before there was an exchange than I have since 


there has been one. 


But at that time there was a great quantity thrown on the market at once. Supply 
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and demand control this business, to some extent, and want of confidence and lack of 
money has an effect on the price. If the Government can send us lots of money in 
here the price will undoubtedly go up. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Does the price in Petrolia govern the price throughout the Dominion? 
A.—Yes. | 


BuaKke Lancey, Dry-goods Merchant, Petrolia, called and sworn. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—Are you a member of the firm of Lancey & Company? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Are you book-keeper in the firm? A.—No. 
Q.—Can you tell us the price of boots, and such goods, in Petrolia? A.—No; I 
am not in the boot business; I have nothing to do with that department. 
Q—What department do you control ? A.—Dry goods. 
Q.—Is there any difference between the price of goods in Petrolia and Sarnia? 
A.—I do not know; there may be some. 
Q—In which town is there an advantage, as regards the purchasing of dry- 
goods? A.—I do not know that there is any. 

Q.—Are dry-goods ordinarily as cheap in Petrolia as in any other town in 
Ontario of the same size? A.—lI think so. 

Q.—Is your firm connected with any other industry besides dry-goods? A.—We 
have dry-goods, boots and shoes, groceries, hats and caps, and so on, 

Q.——Do you invest capital in any other industry ? A.—No. 

Q.—Do you receive, in the course of trade, orders on your store? A.—In what 
way? 

Q.—Store orders instead of cash? A.—No. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Have you any arrangement with any person or corporation by which you 


a pay their men in goods instead of the men being paid in cash ? A.—No. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—You do not receive orders from any other employer of labor in Petrolia in 
part payment of wages to men 2 A—There are several ways of putting that, I should 


think. 
Q.—Is there any truck system transacted in Petrolia to your knowledge? A.— 


We take farmers’ produce in exchange. 

Q.—Do the customers come to your establishment with orders, instead of cash, 
for the purchase of goods? A.—-Sometimes. 

Q.—It is not prevalent to any extent? A.---No. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—I suppose some one may give a man an order, and if you are satisfied with 
regard to the liability of the man you let the individual have the goods? A.—-Yes. 


By Mr. Heakes :— 
Q.—As a rule, are the men paid in cash for their work in Petrolia? A.—Yes; 
most of them are. 
Q.—Are the orders you get an exception to the rule? When a man gets an 
order on a store, instead of pay, is it not an exception to the general rule with 
respect to pay? A.—No; Ido not think that it is. 
Q.—You think it is part of the system? A.—It is a general rule. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—What is the general rule? A.—If a man sends an order to our store to 
give a man so many goods we give it to him. 
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By Mr. Heaxus :— 


Q.—That is not what I meant. Is it a general rule to pay men partly in cash — 
and partly in orders, or is it a general rule to pay in cash and the exception to give — 
orders? A.—No firm, so far as I know, oblige their men to accept orders instead of — 


cash. It is a matter of accommodation. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—What is the salary generally paid by mercantile establishments here to 


clerks? A.—From $5 to $12 per week. 
Q.—Without board, of course? A.—Yes, 


By Mr. Hraxes :— 


Q.—Do females serve behind counters here to any extent? A.—Not to any 
extent. We have a female book-keeper and cashier. 


Auxzc. Stmpson, Shoe-maker, Petrolia, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Hraxgs: 


Q.—You have given some attention to labor matters, | understand? A.—I have 
done a little in that line. 

Q.—Can you give us any information in regard to the best method of settling 
disputes between capital and labor? A.—The way I could approve of is arbitration. 

Q.—Do you know if there isa general feeling among workingmen in favor of that 
system? A.—I think if it were put to the vote the majority would vote for arbitration. 

Q.—Would you make arbitration compulsory in all labor difficulties? A.—I 
would make it compulsory, as far as it was practical, 

Q.—What effect have labor combinations, so far as your knowledge goes, on 
the condition of the working people? A.—They have had an effect for good, so far 
as I have seen the working of them—that is to say, if they are properly organized 
and carried out. The working classes want to be organized in order to understand 
their position towards capital. 


Q.—Do these trade organizations afford facilities for discussing these questions? © 


A.—They do. 

Q.—Can you give us a comparison of the workingmen to-day and workingmen 
before organizations were effected to any extent? A.—I do not know that I could 
draw a very accurate comparison. I know that since labor organizations have started 


there has been more of labor discussion than has taken place during the previous ten . 


, years. The only resort labor had before these organizations were established was to 
' strike. Organization tends to teach the workingman not to strike. 

Q—Do you think labor organization of recent years has, in comparison with 
former years, benefited workingmen morally? A.—I think they have benefited 
workingmen, or, at least, the majority of them. There are some instances in which 
organization has not benefited them, because the men have been led by those who 
were not capable of leading them, by men who were too rabid on the question to 
take time to see where they were going to jump; in other words, they arrived at 
conclusions too quickly. 

Q.—Are labor organizations, so far as your knowledge goes, antagonistic to the 
interests of employers? A.—No. 

Q.—You think it is beneficial to employers if the workingmen are well organized ? 
A.—I do; a man will look to his own and his employer’s interests also. 

Q.—Do labor organizations educate their members to take an interest in their 
employers? A.—So far as regards any organization to which I have been attached, 
I may say that they have made that a special question, to look at their employers’ 
interest. ) 

Q.—Do you know anything about the lien laws in Ontario? A—I am not very 
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he ie on that matter, not being employed in a branch of industry which uses 
ien laws. 
Q.—Have you ever given the question of profit-sharing any study. A.—Yes; alittle. 

Q.—Do you think the principles of profit-sharing could be introduced with safety 
into business. A.—I think so. 

Q.—If profit-sharing were introduced, what effect would it have on workingmen ? 
A.—It would have a beneficial effect. It would make them more industrious and more 
careful, because their ‘nterest would be involved in the matter. Wherever it has 
been introduced it has been a success, 80 far as | know. I know several firms that 
give their employés an interest in the business. 

Q.—Do you not think profit-sharing, if it were introduced generally, would, 
to a certain extent, do away with labor troubles? A.—It is my opinion it would, 
Tt would make the men more careful in the trade; they would have more at stake. 


Q.—Are workingmen according to your knowledge, generally paid in cash 
here? A.—lIf you call a check cash, they are. It is quite a question whether a 
check is cash or not; it is nota legal tender. 

Q.—I suppose the banks cash the checks ? A.—Yes; but they cause a good deal 
of difficulty to business men and storekeepers to cash the checks on Saturday 
evening. They have to cash them or lose custom. 

Q.—Does the truck system prevail here ? A.—I do not know ; reports are 
such, but as to facts I cannot say. 

Q.—Have you any knowledge of co-operative societies 7 A.—I have never been 
attached to any co-operative institution. I have studied a little in regard to the 
matter. 

Q.—Has it ever been ‘ntroduced into Petrolia? A.—Not to my knowledge. It 
cannot be successfully carried out +n Canada under the present laws, and there 
would have to be a change in legislation. 

Q.—In what direction ? A.—To make it legal. 

Q.—Cannot a co-operative company be incorporated now ? A.—As a joint 
stock company, but not on co-operative principles. They will give you a charter 
ag a joint stock company. 

~ Q.—Cannot you become incorporated as a limited liability company ? I do 
not know. | 

Q.—Do you not think if a bureau of labor statistics was established by the 
Government it would be a benefit to the working classes ? A.—I do, 

Q,—In what way? A.—Workingmen would see at a glance the rates of wages, 
prices of living, and so on, at the different centres of trade, and a man would not have 
to travel all over the country if he wanted to benefit himself. They would see 
exactly what was doing in Hamilton, Toronto, Montréal or in any other part of the 
Dominion. I believe such a system would be a benefit to the working classes and. to 
the masses at large. 

Q.—From your knowledge of the working people in this district, do you think 
they would generally favor such a bureau? A.—So far as I know, I think they 
would. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Did you ever work in a boot and shoe factory ? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Is there a great deal of machinery employed in suchafactory? A.—There is. 

Q.—Do you think that a boy going to work at the shoe trade in a factory can 
learn the business properly, so as to be able to start for himself without machinery ? 
A.—No; he cannot. 

Q.—Does he go round from one branch to another until he has learned the 
whole business through ? A.—No; unless he is favored. He would have to be the 
gon of the boss or the manager to get that privilege. 

Q.—He is kept at one particular branch ? A—Yes; at that branch where his. 
labor is most profitable to his employer. 
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By Mr. Cuarxe :— 


Q.—lIs that in the United States or Canada? A.—In both countries. 5 
Q.—Have you worked at a factory in Canada? A.—I have worked in two or 7 
three factories in Canada. ; 


By Mr. Armstrong :-— 


Q.—Did you work at the factory in London? A,—I was eight years in the 
factory there. 

Q.—How many departments are there in the making of a top boot in a factory ? 
A.—Five. 

Q.—And a boy does not exchange from one department to another so as o 
become acquainted with the departments? A.—No, 

Q.—What are the wages of a journeyman shoemaker in Petrolia? A.—That ~ 
varies, according to the class of work he does, 4 

Q.—I mean custom work? A.—It varies from $1.75 to $2 and $2.50 a pair. 

Q.—That is by piece-work ? A.—Yes ; that is the way we work. 

Q.—How many pair would a passably good workman make in a week? A.— 
That is a question. 

Q.—How many pair of hand-sewed boots would you call a fair week’s work? 
A.—Four pair; but a man does not get them to do, 

Q.—Did you ever work in the United States? A.—Yes, 

Q.—What is the comparison between the position of a shoemaker in the United 
States and Canada? A.—The comparison made now would not correspond, because 
I worked there at the time of the war. . 

Q.—Do you know anything about tenement houses in Petrolia? What would a ‘ 
mechanic pay for a respectable house, say of six rooms, in a convenient locality—a : 
house fit to live in? A—About $10 a month. 

Q.—Do you know any companies in Petrolia which construct houses for their 
employés? A.—No; there may be some, but I do not know them. 

Q.—How long is it since you worked in London? A,.—A little over three years, 

Q.—Are wages higher in London in your branch of business than in Petrolia ? 
A.—They are about the same. 

Q.—Is house rent higher or lower here ? A.—House rent is cheaper in London 
than here. 

Q.—How are the necessaries of life, as regards price ? A.—They are cheaper 
in London, 

Q.—To the best of your knowledge, does the purchasing power ofa dollar go as 
far as it did five years ago? A.—I do not think go. 

Q.—Have the wages in your line of business increased during those years? A.— 


Not during the last ten years. 
Q.—Has house rent on the whole, increased or decreased ? A.—TI think it is / 


Q.—I mean in Petrolia ? A.—My experience in Petrolia is confined to three 
years ; it has been the same during that time. 

Q.—Is the value of building lots increasing, to your knowledge? A.—Yes, 

@.—Do you know anything about public schools? A.—I have a bo going 
there twel Id : "A 

ere twelve years old. 

.—Is the school accommodation in Petrolia sufficient ? A —They are doing 
very well in that line. 

Q.—Are they keeping up with the population ? A.—I think go ; at all events 
they are making arrangements to do so. I have nothing to Say as regards the school 
question. 

Q.—How do the people here obtain there drinking water? A—TIt is taken 
around to them, to those who have no wells. It is taken around every morning and 
delivered at the houses, 

Q.—Is it taken around gratis? A.—No. 


about the same in London. 
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Q.—Who pays for it—the corporation ? A.—No; you pay for what you consume 
‘at the rate of 1 cent a pail. 

Q.—Where does the water come from? A.—From a well on the flats, and 
another one at a different place, and another one on the twelfth line. 

Q.—Are there good water wells in Petrolia? A.—There are some. 

Q.—Why are there not sufficient of them to furnish a sufficient supply, instead 
of the water having to be carried around to the houses ? A.—Because the gas from 
the oil wells affects the water ; it makes water salt. There are salt deposits here 
besides oil deposits. 

Q.—Are good water wells scarce on that account? A.—Yes. 


James Kerr, Secretary of the Petrolia Oil Exchange, Petrolia, called and sworn. 
By Mr. FREED :— 


Q.—Are you engaged in the manufacture of oil? A.—Very indirectly. 

Q.—Can you tell us if the present system of testing oil is satisfactory? A.—I 
do not understand your question. 

Q.—Do you think the present system of testing oil is a guarantee to the 
consumer? A.—Do you mean the Government system ? 

Q.—Have you a Government system of inspection? A.—Yes; there is one in 
Canada. 

Q.—For safety? A—Yes. 

Q.—Do you think that is satisfactory? A.—Yes; it is, so far as it goes. 
| Q.—Is it a fact that at different times an inferior class of oil is shipped to the 
market? A—There can be no doubt about that. There are various qualities of 
oil that go into the market, and some are inferior. 

Q.—Would that inferior grade of oil have the mark ofthe inspector on it? A.-Yes. 

Q.—The same mark? A.—Yes; the officiai inspection of oil in Canada has no 
reference to the quality of the oil as such; it only has reference—that is, within 
certain bounds—to the safety. 

Q.—It has only reference to the fire test? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Then, under the Government inspection there is no guarantee to the 
consumer of the quality of the oil? A.—No. 

Q.—Do you think it advisable that such a guarantee should be given ? A.—Yes. 

—Would it be in the interests of the refiners to have such a guarantee? A.— 
I think it would be in the interests of the whole of Canada, the producer of the raw 
product, the manufacturer and the consumer. There can be no doubt whatever about it. 

Q.—If you had such a standard fixed by the Government would it not give you 
a much larger market for the oil? A.—It would increase the market about 50 percent. 

Q.—Have any overtures ever been made to the Government for an inspection of 
that kind? A.—Yes; it was suggested a year ago. 

Q—By the refiners? A.—No; not as such particularly. There was a deputation 
appointed by the Refiners’ Oil Company and the Petrolia Oil Exchange last year. It 
was sent to Ottawa to wait on the Government in that regard. Members of the 
deputation did so, and represented to the Department of Inland Revenue sone of the 
points in connection with the matter. Mr, Costigan and Mr, Miall were seen. 

Q.—Generally speaking, do members of the oil exchange favor a standard of 
that class ? A—Yes; so much so that they have’ adopted rules of their own in that 
regard to inspection, providing a mode of inspection, and they have exerted them- 
selves toa considerable extent to have them generally adopted. It was adopted 
and put in force for about a year and a half, but through changes in the trade it 
ceased to be followed. The authority of the exchange is not sufficient to enforce the 
rules connected with the system to which I have referred. 

Q.—That was not a guarantee, I suppose? A.—It would be a guarantee if 
adopted. In fact, so far as adopted by manufacturers it was a guarantee. A certi- 
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ficate of the oil exchange inspection would be a guarantee, so far as it goes. There 
was another difficulty in connection with the matter. The Dominion statute in 
regard to the inspection prohibited the placing of any other mark except the Govern- 
ment stamp on the end of the barrel, and, of course, we were debarred from placing 
our stamp there, and it was rather inconvenient to place the stamp in any other part. 
Se we adopted a system of certificates rather than that of stamping the barrels. 

Q.—Since the adoption of the system of certificates has the demand for your oil 
increased? A.—I rather think so. I think I would be safe in saying this: that 
during the last two or three years the demand for Canadian oil has improved, 
especially during the last two years. Ofcourse, there are other reasons for that as 
well; it does not depend wholly on the certificates; it depends on the improve- 
ments in refining as well, 

Q.—You mean improvements in the manufecture? A.—Yes, 


By Mr. ArmstRone :— 


Q.—Has the oil exchange in Petrolia anything to do with American coal oil? 
A.—No; we are completely cut off from it. 

Q.—Is there only the one exchange here? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Does the coal oil exchange have a tendency to control the prices of foreign 
oil? A.—No. 

Q.—Does it control the price of the outside oil—that is, American oil? A.—No. 

Q.—Does it control, commercially speaking, the price of Petrolia oil? A.—It 
depends on how you look at it. The oil exchange is simply a market place where 
people who wish to buy or wish to sell, if they have the entré, go, every day if they 
choose, either for themselves or for people who are not members of the exchange. It 
is simply a public market. That is all the Petrolia exchange is, barring this: they 


have a board of management which, from time to time, makes rules for the manage-. 


ment and sales, and settling of them, and generally in regard to other matters of 
a like character. 


By the CHAarRMAN :— 


Q.—I suppose, just as corn exchanges have in some cities? A.—I presume so. 
It is simply a public market, not a general stock company to control anything, and 


it cannot control anything as an exchange, and it does not. 
By Mr. AnMstrone :— 


Q.—Can any one buy or sell oil there except members ? A.—Any one can — 


through a member, 

Q.—We all know that on stock and gold exchanges there are bulls and bears ; 
I presume it might be the same with the oil exchange here. A.—It may be so; 
we do not make them. 

Q.—Do they sometimes attempt to corner oil? A.—That I have never heard. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—As an exchange, you have nothing to do with that? A.—Not as an exchange. 
Q.—Individual members may, of course ? A.—Certainly. . 
Q.—But not the exchange, as such? A.—No. 


By Mr. ArmstRone :— 


Q.—What benefit accrues to the producers of oil from the exchange ? A.—There 
is this that accrues: there is a market every day where his oil can be gold for cash, 
and every day he knows the ruling price, without going around and making enquiries 
of various purchasers or other parties. 

Q.—Are there many producers members of the oil exchange ? A.—Not many, 
when you consider there are only thirty members connected with the exchange, 


and perhaps there may be one hundred or two hundred producers altogether round 
here. 
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paying a fee of $10, handing in their names and being admitted. 
Q.—Are they accepted by ballot ? A.—Yes ; by ballot. 
Q.—Is it by the wish of the majority of the producers of oil in Petrolia that this 


oil exchange is in existence ? A.—I could not tell you; that is outside of my know- 


ledge. It would not surprise me to know that it was the fact. 


= 


. Q.—How are the members admitted to the exchange ? A.—They are admitted 
by 


By Mr. Hanes :— 
Q.—Does the exchange place an embargo on people who do not belong to it, so 
far’as doing business with it is concerned ? A.—I do not know why it should. 
_ Q.—Does it not interfere with trade by other people ? A.—I do not know why. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG — 


Q.—Before the exchange was in existence were the producers and refiners 
hampered by want of a market? A.—Sometimes they were. Immediately before 
the establishment of the Petrolia Oil Exchange they were very much hampered, very 
much indeed. The price of crude was down to 60 cents. A public meeting of the 
producers and others was called to consider the situation, anda resolution was passed 
providing for the establishment of an exchange, and the exchange was thus the 
result of a public meeting. 

q Q.—At any time previous to the formation of this exchange, say during the last 
four years, was more oil produced then than now, taking one year as an example ? 
- A.—I could not say from my own knowledge, but I think, probably, three or four 
_ years ago there was more oil produced than there is to-day. Probably about 1881 
and 1882 there was the largest product—in fact, it was immense in those years. 

, Q.—More was produced then than there is to-day? AW—Yes; perhaps double. 
¥ Q—In 1882 there was no oil exchange? A.—In 1882 we started the oil 
exchange, in the autumn. 

Q.—There was no exchange in existence until within the last three years, that 
is, practically ? A.—Practically, no. 
Q.—And you say that at that time more oil was produced than is produced now ? 

A.—Yes. 

~  Q.—Is it not a natural conclusion to arrive at that there must have been a large 
‘surplus of oil produced and stored? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Do you know what became of that oil? A.—Yes; I have a very good idea. 
Q.—Was it shipped away ? A.—I think so; a great part of it was. Part of it was 
exported to parts of the United States for fuel. I think part of it went to Chicago, 
and was used in connection with their waterworks for fuel. We subscribed a certain 
sum and sent it out of the country. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—That was trying to slaughter the American market? A.—No; they were 
not using crude oil in the United States at the time, but they took a fancy that they 
could use our Canadian crude oil for that purpose, and I think they did so to the 
extent of 30,000 or 40,000 barrels, if my recollection is correct. This was 
before the Ohio field was struck. 


By Mr. HeaKeEs :— 
Q.—Is there not, to-day, over-production in oil? A.—No. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q.—Will you give us some information in regard to the flash and burning test of 
oil and the discoloration of oil? A.—With regard to the flash test: Jam strongly 
of the opinion that the Government requirement in this country for flash test is too 
high—that it is much higher than it needs to be. The requirement of the State of 
New York, of England, and, I think, of the major part of the continent of Europe, is 
about 73 degrees by our method of testing. Some of the Hastern States, if [ am 
correct—New Jersey and others, I think—have a test as low as 63 degrees. Some 
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of the States further west run as high as 80 and a fraction; some further west run 
higher for particular reasons. Our test is 95. Our oil is of that character that in 
order to be equally safe with the American test it does not require as high a flash ; 
perhaps 10 or 15 degrees less would make it equally safe with the American oil, 
Some years ago—in 1879, I think, or subsequently—the Government of Canada placed 
a requirement of gravity on oil, to prevent our refineries from making our oil too 
heavy—that is, from taking too much out of the crude. ‘The reason at that time 
why we asked the Government to do that was, among other reasons, to prevent 


quantities of parafine wax from being distributed into the burning oil. We asked - 


the Government at that time (1879) to lower our flash test in comparison with 
American oil ov the flash required on imported oil; and in order to justify us in 
asking this we requested the Government to insert the gravity clause. As I said 
before, the reason we did that was to prevent parafine wax being run into our burning 
oil. In the American oil there is a great deal of parafine wax distributed over such 
as are of light gravity; but such is not the case with our oil. Take an oil of 8 
degrees or of 5 degrees in this country: we can make it perfectly free from parafine 
wax, so that if it is exposed at a temperature above zero of 20 degrees, or 20 degrees 
below zero, our oil would not show that parafine wax floating in it. An ordinary 
American oil will show paratine in it in considerable quantities at 20 degrees above 
zero, and at zero, or below zero, it will show it immensely, That is the key-note 
of the different characteristics, as between American and Canadian oil, that necessitate 
the requirement of a higher flash test on American oil than on Canadian oil. 
Experience has proved in the western States—for example, in Minnesota and several 
others of those States—that an oil of a low flash test, equal to that which obtains in 
the Eastern States, is not suitable for their climate, where they have exceedingly low 
temperatures long continued. You will draw off a light oil by itself, and perhaps an 
oil of an average 95 degrees flash will show, when separated, light oil not more than 
30 degrees, In the spring, when the oil completely thaws out, you will get parafine 
wax and heavy oil. That is always dangerous if the flash is high, because it does 
not travel up the wick of the lamp. The oil should keep the wick saturated; it 
should keep the burner clean and prevent the lamp from heating. When the lamp- 
wick is well supplied with oil and burning is going on freely the lamp does not 
become heated to anything like the same extent jt does when the lamp is not properly 
supplied. There is not that evaporation going on which corresponds with the 
cooling process. I refer you to the report of Henry -A. Castle, Oil Inspector for the 
State of Minnesota, in proof of these statements. I sent a communication to the 
Minister of Inland Revenue last winter, and if you think it of any advantage I will 
give you a copy of it, for perhaps it is too long to read. It contains a statement of 
what I suggested the Government should do in respect of further legislation. 
By Mr. Hraxrs:-— 


Q.—Tell us what you require in the shape of Government protection or legis- 
lation for the benefit of the oil industry. A.—In the first place, the Government 
Should lower the flash on Canadian’ oil to about 85 degrees, and amend the 
law in that particular. In the second place, I think they should embody in the Oil 
Inspection Act a clause similar to the clause contained in the Gas Inspection Act, 
36 Victoria, chapter 48, section 28 ; and we should have a clause ~similar to this : 
That after the coming into force of the provisions of this Act any person who sells 
oil shall exhibit no excess of sulphur when tested in accordance with the rule pro- 
vided in that behalf, unless such seller has expressly undertaken to furnish oil of 
some ‘other quality than as prescribed. My reason for desiring a change of the law 
is this: that the chief difficulty in connection with our business to, day is the fact 
that our oils contain a great amount of sulphur. I find that a considerable quantity 
of our oil going through the country contains at least 120 grains of sulphur to the 
gallon. That is injurious ; it is certainly noisome to the people who use it. Our 
oul can be made as free from sulphur as the American oil, and our oil when it is 
purified is a better oil that any American oil that comes into this country. The 
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‘difficulty, generally, of supplying that quality of oil to the people of Canada consists 
in the difficulty that the dealer or consumer finds in recognizing the quality of the 
oil when he sees it. He cannot tell whether the oil is comparatively pure or not 
until he has burned it, and unless we have an enactment to properly compel the 
manufacturer to purify his oil it is going to bea difficult matter to have improved 
systems introduced. I suggest that the Government simply embody in the 
Inspection Act a clause similar to this clause I have quoted. We have a precedent laid 
down here; the Government inspector in the various towns will be the judge in 
case of dispute, and I think it would be a practical remedy for all the evils we suffer 
from here. . ‘ 

By Mr. HEAKEs :— 
Q.—You think it would protect the producer and consumer ? A.—Yes; and it 
would protect one refiner against another. ; 
By Mr. McLnan :— 
Q.—How many barrels a day are produced in Petrolia? A.—I do not know. 
Q.—Have you any idea? A.—Yes. 
Q.—What is your idea? A.—About 45,000 or 46,000 barrels a month, including 


the whole region, but I have no means of making an exact calculation. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Do you think it would be a benefit to the producers of oil and the refiners 
if a higher duty were placed on American oil ? A.—TI think not. 

Q.—Please state your reason for holding that opinion? A.—I think such a 
change would probably drive us into carelessness in our business to such an extent 
that instead of improving our business we would kill it. I think our duty is high 
enough. 


By Mr. HEAKES :— 


Q.—Do you find the demand for higher grades of oil increasing, even of the 
highest grades ? A.—I rather think so, but I have no direct knowledge of that, not 
_ being in a refinery. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q.—In the Maritime Provinces we find, or we think we find, Canadian oil smells 
more and discolors the lamp-glass more than the American oil? A.—It does the 
same here, and the suggestion I have made would, I think, remedy that. If oil 
containing those foreign matters was either prohibited from being sent out, or it was 
assumed that when a sale of oil was made it was free from those matters, then, in case 
of a dispute with the dealer and seller in regard to the oil, all that would be necessary 
would be to go to the gas inspector and have that oil condemned, and it would be 
thrown back on the hands of the seller. I presume that this would impel him to 
pay attention to the business and ship pure oil in future. In Nova Scotia a dealer 
can get pure oil if he wants it, and is willing to pay for it what it is worth. I fancy 
it might cost him a fraction of a cent more than it does to get the worst oil. Iam 
safe in saying that it would not cost more than a fraction of a cent per gallon extra ; 
but, unfortunately, dealers do not know how to do this thing, and, so far as my 
opinion goes, they are prepared to take any kind of stuff that is offered to them if there 
is a difference of a fraction ofa cent in the price. 

Q.—What can that oil you speak of be bought for here by the car load? = A.— 
You can get oil here that would be satisfactory to the people of the Maritime Pro- 
vinces, and which is equal to the oil they obtain from the United States, for about 
10}, cents a gallon. I think there would be no difficulty in making contracts here 
to-day at 104 cents for an oil which is as good an oil as the oils which the people of 
the Maritime Provinces burned twelve months ago. 

Q.—We have had lots of American oil sent back? A.—Yes; some of the 
American oii that goes down there is extremely poor stuff. 

A—46 
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Q.—I am of the opinion that American oil is generally sold down there at 23 
cents per gallon by the barrel. A.—Yes. 


By Mr. Grgson :— 

Q.—There must be a great difference between the manufacturer’s price of the 
oil and the cost to the consumer. How is that? A.—Of course, I cannot tell you 
what that is. I do not know what the consumer pays. 

By Mr. Hraxes :-— 

Q.—The consumer pays 20 cents a gallon in Toronto? A.—I Suppose there is 
perhaps some reason for that. I suppose the parties who retail it like to have a 
pretty good profit. 

By Mr. Ciarxer :— 


Q.—What does it cost to transport a barrel of oil from here to New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia? A.—I do not know ; I understand it will cost about 3 cents a 
gallon. 


JoHN Fraszr, Real Estate Agent, Petrolia, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Heaxzs :— 


Q.—Will you tell the Commission, please, if the workingmen of Petrolia and this 
neighborhood can save much money, or do save much money, from their earnings, 
according to your knowledge of them? A.—I really have not got any data on 
which to express an opinion. From my knowledge of the people here I think the 
wages are fairly good, but the expenses of living here are tolerably high. I hear 
working people frequently complain of the high cost of living here ; rents, for instance, 
are pretty high, and taking the cost of living generally it is a fraction higher here than 
in the average Canadian town. 

Q.—Do the men not get constant employment here? A.—Yes; I am inclined to 
think they do. I think there is a very small percentage of the people who are out of 
employment; as a rule, the working people here are pretty constantly employed. 

Q.—Have you any idea of the proportion who own their own dwellings—that is 
to say, who own them or are paying for them? A.—It would be amere guess on my 
part to express any opinion in regard to that matter. I think you could get that 
information more correctly, probably, from the assessment roll than from any other 
source. IfI referred to the assessment roll and went through the names I could 
come at it with tolerable accuracy, 

Q.—I suppose a good many of the working people do own the dwellingsin which 
they live? A.— A good many here own their premises ; there are quite a number 
within my knowledge who own their premises, which they have purchased on easy 
terms of payment. They have purchased them by monthly instalments, interest, 
or in some other way. s 

Q.—Do you think the people here, generally speaking, are prosperous? A.—Yes; 
Tam happy to state that the people here are in a tolerably prosperous condition. 

Q.—Can you give the Commission any information on the subject of profit-sharing 
in business? A.—I do not know that the system has been introduced here at all zi. 
am not aware that the system is in operation in connection with any manufacturing 
establishment here. 

Q.—As a business man, do you think the establishment of a bureaa of labor 
statistics would be a benefit to the working people of the Dominion? A.—Yes; I 
_ have no hesitation in saying that I believe it would be a benefit. 

Q'—Will you mention some .of the benefits which you think would accrue 
from the establishment of such a system? A.—Of course, speaking in a general way, 
it would insure, I think, accuracy of information in all question vital to the working 
people; and, of course, accurate information cannot be got in any other way than 
through some official source of that kind. The other classes, the manufacturing 
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classes, the capitalists and the employers of labor, have, through Government regu- 
lations, or through themselves, furnished themselves with accurate information of 
that kind, while the working people are devoid of anything of the sort. If the 
working people were so organized that they could secure that information for them- 
selves it would, perhaps, be quite as efficient as ifit were secured through the Govern- 
ment ; but in a business of that kind I think it would be a benefit to the working 
people to have a bureau of labor statistics established. 

Q.—Do you think it would be a benefit to the merchants and manufacturers in 
giving the ruling price prevailing in the various markets, prices of manufactured 
goods and prices of labor? A.—To have that published ? 

Q.—Yes? A.—Yes; I think so. 

Q.—Of course, a bureau of statistics would be intended to include all these points? 
A.—Yes; I think that would be highly beneficial to employer and employed combined. 
One thing I think it would do, and that is to remove misunderstandings between 


_ employers of labor and employed, and do away with a good deal of friction, perhaps. 


A great many troubles in this world arise from insufficient information on points of 
interest. 

Q.—Have you any information in regard to the lien laws and in regard to the 
garnisheeing of wages ? A—No; I have no personal experience of anything of that 
kind. 

Q.—Have you any special information of interest, in your judgment, which you 
could furnish to the Commission? A.—Nothing occurs to my mind at present. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—Suppose a man desired to build a house, what interest would you ask him 
on a thousand dollar loan? A.—The rate my company charges on loans in the town 
just now is 8 per cent.; but our company was organized to do business with farmers 
exclusively. It is only recently that we have begun to make loans in town. Our 
capital is restricted, compared with the large loan companies, and recently we have 
not had so much money at our disposal as we would wish in order to accommodate 


town borrowers as well as farmers. 


Q—At what rate of interest 1s your company prepared to lend money to farmers 
on good security? A.—Our present rate is 7 per cent. We have a large amount of 
money out as loans at 6 and 63 per cent., money that we loaned last year, Our 
present rate is T per cent. Money is somewhat higher than it was six months ago, 

Q.—You deal principally with farmers ? A.—Yes; I think 90 per cent. of our 
business is on farm security. 

Q.—Do you do any business in the town? A.—Yes; a small percentage. 

Q.—Do you rent any houses in the absence of owners, acting as agents for the 
individual or company? A.—No; but I have done it individually. 

Q.—Do companies purchase vacant lots here and hold them for a raise in value? 
A.—No; we have never done it. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—Your company buys, I suppose, only when it is necessary ? A.—Yes ; our 

company was organized only in 1882, and it has never done that yet. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— | 

Q.—Do you not think that when a man buys a lot in the town, and builds on that 
lot and improves it, he should pay more taxes on itthan a person who holds a vacant 
lot for speculative purposes, and one which does no possible good? A.—No ; on the 
contrary, my opinion is to make it easier for them, if possible. I do not like the 
system of encouraging the holding of land for speculative purposes. 
~ QT believe that opinion is not generally indulged in by real estate agents ? 
A—It is probable; I am an agent, but an owner. 

Q.—Do you think in that case it is handicapping individuals in the minor 
industry? A.—The policy of our company is entirely in the direction of improving 
the lands. 

A—464 
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CHARLES JENKINS, Oil Producer, Petrolia, called and sworn. 


By Mr, Hraxus :— 


Q.—Will you tell the Commission any disadvantages that oil producers are 
laboring under here—the disabilities that you would like to have removed by 
legislation? A.—I do not know of any specific object that could be effected by 
legislation at present, except in one direction: I think the test imposed on the oil is 
unnecessarily high and takes away from the good burning quality of the manu- 
factured article. 

Q.—If the test were modified would it advance the interests of the consumer ? 
A.—No; I think that as the knowledge as to how to test oil has come to be so 
well understood there would be no danger whatever in that direction. 

Q.—If a Government inspection were generally adopted would it guarantee the 
security of consumers? A.—The Government inspection is generally adopted. It 
is generally adopted at the point now called 95 flash test; that might be reduced 
to 90, possibly to 85; the exact point to which it could be reduced with safety 
could be left to experience. I would have no hesitation in making the flash 
test at 90. 

Q.—Is it possible, under the present system of inspection, for an inferior grade 
of oil to be placed on the market? A.—It is possible under the present system of 
manufacture. It is necessitated by this system of inspection, by which the full 
burning value of our oil does not get brought out. 

Q.—An inferior article might be substituted for a superior article under the 
present system? A.—According to the way we have in regard to our manufacture 
just now, the full elementary value of our oil is not available. 

Q.—Does all the oil that is shipped come up to the Government standard ? 
A.—Yes; it is supposed to do so. Some mistake may occasionally occur, but I think, 
as a rule, it is all up to the Government standard. 

Q.—How, then, do you account for the difference in the quality of the oil ? 
A.—So far as I know, there is no place in the world where a proper test of a burning 
oil is made-—that is, a test as to how it burns; they take the color, the gravity or the 
smell, anything except as to how it goes up the wick. I have not seen it formulated 
anywhere except here, and we have not been able to introduce it into our practice ; 
but that it must come to it some day or other is very palpable to me—that is, the test 
as regards its burning quality. : 

Q.—Would such a test as regards the safety of the oil make it safe as regards 
the question of explosion? A.—Not alone. Of course, there would require to be 
another test; the oil may be in a perfectly safe condition for use, and it must be 
remembered that while such may be the case it may, at the same time, have a bad 
capillary action, and I may say that the capillary action of the oil is a matter that 
must be recognized in the future in the oil business more than it has been in the past. 

Q.—Has the demand for the finer grades of oil increased? A.—It is increasing 
very much, and that is the reason why this particular relaxation would be to our 
interest. It would enable us to supply a larger portion of the market than we do at 
present. We do not supply more than two-thirds of the Canadian market. 


By the CuarrMan :— 


Q.—Is the test used fixed by Act of Parliament? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Then, it would require an Act of Parliament to change it? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you think you supply two thirds of the whole demand now ?. A.—That 
is the case, so far as we can get at the figures. There is one disadvantage under 
which we labor, but I do not see how any legal act could affect it, that is, the 
‘competition we meet from the American oil. You know the very long front here, 
and the geographical position of Canada, by which the American refiner is able very 
easily to send in oil to this country. The oil business in the United States is virtually 
one gigantic monopoly. One of the privileges of that corporation is low railway rates ; 
they are able to handle the whole oil product of the country, and they give certain 
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dealers here the power of handling their products, guaranteeing them a particular 
profit. So when the Canadian refiner goes to try to push his goods he will find the 
dealer say: ‘I have a 3 cents guarantee on American oil, and I make 13 per 


cent. on your oil, and it does not pay me to handle yours.” 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. How is the question of freight rates, which you have mentioned affected by 
the Interstate Railway law? A.—I think there were no preferential rates. They 
are fighting that question all the time ; but taking all the manufacturers in Buffalo 
and Cleveland, there is not much inter-state trouble. The effect is that this oil mono- 


poly on the other side has very great power over every railway system—I refer to 


the Standard Oil Company ; and it is a most serious thing, so far as we are concerned. 
By Mr. HEAKES :— 


Q.—Are you laboring under any disadvantage here in regard to railway freights ? 
A.—In the past we have been ; 1 do not know exactly the state of matters to-day. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—You have competition, atall events 2 A—We have competition. There may 
be some errors in regard to rates at present, but I have not a direct knowledge of 
the subject to speak with authority on it. 

By Mr. HraKes.:— 

Q.—Do you think that if a higher grade of oil were manufactured you could 
compete with American oil coming into this country ? A—If a high grade were 
allowed to be made by relaxation of the law it would increase the amount of high 
class oil we would take out of our crude oil, and it would enable us to go further 
with it, and by that means it would be obviously beneficial to the whole business. 
The producer will be naturally inclined to think that anything that is going to 
increase, even by a trifle, would be against his interest, but under the circumstances 
to-day it would be the very best thing that could occur, considering the large amount 
of American oil imported. 

Q.—Is there much crude oil used for fuel outside Petrolia? A.—Not much 
erude oil used for fuel anywhere ; but the demand for the products of Petrolia as 
fuel is increasing. It does not pay us to use crude oil as fuel; we want to take the 
burning oil out to supply the country. 

Q.—And the refuse? A.—We waste the refuse, although it is a very valuable 
product. It is the heavy qualities that are generally used for fuel. 

Q.—Does it come into much use 2? A.—The business is increasing ali the time, 
and the adoption of it is likewise increasing. We have used it for twenty years 
around here. 

By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q.—Is all the fuel used in the liquid state? A.—Yes; it is got into a proper 
state of fineness of particles by the forcible union of it by steam, and when this is 
done it is divided into very fine particles, so that no smoke is produced. There is 
room, in that respect, for further improvement, but, at the same time, at present it 
does pretty well. 

By Mr. HEAKES :— 

Q.—Do you make lubricating oils also? A.—We do nothing in that direction. 
I have no particular experience in that way to speak of, at least in regard to some 
points of it. 

Q.—Are there any such oils made here? A.—A great deal. The lubricating 
oil business is sub-divided. There is what we call black oils, being oils made without 
any special preparation, and I have had a good deal to do in connection with the 
making of such, Then there is the distilled oil, which is mixed with other animal 
and vegetable oils, and is manufactured according to requirements. That becomes, 
of course, a special business of its own. | 
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By Mr. Armstrone :— ) 

_ @—Have you any difficulties arising between the producers and the refiners 
with respect to the measurement of the tanks—I mean, any misunderstanding ? A.—I 
do not know that there has been any misunderstanding about that point. 

Q.—lIs there no misunderstanding existing? A—The producer, as a rule, gets 
a vessel in which to deliver his oil; that vessel is of all sizes, ranging from four 
barrels to ten; it is made of material that shrinks, pine wood. In the business of 
using that tank-waggon he will take fluids of various degrees of temperature, 
sometimes, from the refiners, it having a temperature of from 200 to 300 de- 
grees. He will next use the tank for carrying oil at 60 or 70 degrees, and 
the consequence is that the vessel that will measure nine barrels to day will, in two 
months, not hold that quantity. The vessel shrinks, and there isa perpetual change 
going on. Of course, if the producer would go to the trouble and expense of having 
a proper tank made, capable of holding an exact quantity, there would not be any 
difference of opinion in regard to the matter of measurement; but at the present time 
such measurement requires to be very frequently revised. 

Q.—You are talking now in regard to the measurement of crude oil? A.—Yes. 

Q.—After the oil is refined how is it measured ? Is it measured by a Government 
standard measure? A.—The oil that leaves here in barrels is weighed, and the 
specific gravity of it is taken, and a Government officer converts the weight into the 
number of gallons divided by the specific gavity ; so that in regard to all the oil that 
leaves here the quantity in gallons is arrived at by weight—that is all that leaves in 
barrels. A good deal leaves in bulk, and those cars have been measured usually by 
Some one, and if the receiver of the oil at the other end is content to take the 
measurement of the cars no one else has anything to say. It is for the merchant in 
Toronto, who receives the tank-cars of oil, say 100 barrels, to see that he gets 
3,500 gallons, and not 3,400 gallons. 


By Mr, CLarKer :— 


Q.—Do the refining companies own those portable cars that haul the oil ? A.— 
No; they are owned by producers, or by teamsters generally. 

Q.—They are called in and the measurement revised by the refining companies ? 
A.—As a rule, some one has measured them, and put a brand on them; people will 
not take the oil unless they are branded. There are one or two places here that have 
specially laid themselves out for this, and they are compelled to do it, because they 
are constantly handling the stuff. Often these tanks have not been revised for some 
time. This revision is necessary, and if you were checking the exact measurement 
to day, the average would be one gallon or two gallons in favor of the producer, 
That is, taking the entire average tanks. There are individual exceptions, of course, 
that will arise. 


By Mr. Armstrone :— 


Q.—These tanks are supposed to hold certain quantities, I suppose? A.—-They 
are supposed to hold whatever is marked on them as being their measurement; one 
tank may be nine barrels, another eight barrels and thirty-three gallons, another 
seven barrels and twenty-four gallons. 

Q.—Are the measurements stamped on these tanks ? A.—Yes; at the time they 
are measured. 

Q.—Who stamps those tanks? Is it by Government authority? A.—No; it is 
not by Government authority. 

Q.—By whose authority is it? A.—The measurements have been put there by 
some of the people who have measured them in order to be a guide to themselves in 
receiving oil. | 

Q.--What guarantee is this to the public or to the producer that this is a correct 
measurement? A.—The guarantee is that he can name and check the thing at any 
time; it is thrown open to him. 

Q.—Would it not be right to have an Excise officer appointed to measure, just as 
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is now done in the Weights and Measures Department? A—I do not think that an 

Excise officer’s certificate would be good for one week. I would like very much to 
see a central authority to do this business in some way or other, because it is one of 
those little trade snarls that are constantly going on, although, upon the whole, L 
think that substantially justice is done all around. 
Q.—Do you think that in this way correct measurements would be secured ? 
A—I think it might be done if such a system were carried out, but when you take 
pine tanks and use them in all kinds of ways and in all sorts of weather they will not 
remain the same size. 
. Q.—But, so far as measurement is concerned, could that not be obviated by 
having the tanks manufactured of metal ? A.—That could be done. If you got the 
vessels made according to a fixed pattern and the capacity was fixed by the proper 
officers when the vessel was used that quantity would continue to be the 
measurement till it was worn out. 
Q.—Even in the absence of a metal vessel, could not a gauger supervise the 
measurement, and thus have it placed under Government control? A.—Yes; but it 
would require to be done somewhat frequently. 
Q—You think, then, this could be done, even with wooden vessels? A.—Yes; 
_ provided the measurement was done somewhat frequently and the vessels were 
taken to be measured. I have known tanks not measured for ten years. 
| Q.—The gauger would take the measurement and allow for the shrinkage in the 
wooden tanks? A.—That could be done if they were frequently re-measured 
and re-marked. 

By Mr. HEaKEs :— , 
Q.—I understand you to say that these tanks are owned by people who make 
a living at the business? A.—They are owned by teamsters, and by producers, and. 
sometimes by refiners. 
Q,—Have you any idea as to what the difference in cost would be between a 
wooden and an iron tank for that purpose? A.—I have an idea, for I have paid for 
them both. The cost of a metal tank would be about twice that of a wooden one. 
Q.—Do you think that if a standard were laid down for these vessels, and they 
“were required to be constructed of iron, 80 as to insure a stated capacity, it would 
have the effect of driving the poorer men out of the business ? A—I do not think it. 
Q.—Would such a man be able to purchase an iron tank? A.—Yes. 

By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q.—What would be the cost of an iron tank and a wooden tank? A.—The cost 
is about $25 for a wooden tank and for an iron tank about $50. Wood is used 
because it is the most/handy thing, because wooden tanks have been used for a long 
time, and it is only of late the necessity of having some better system has been felt. 
On the whole, I think the producers have the advantage. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—Could yow inform us what processes you go through to measure those tanks ? 
A.—We have an approved five-gallon measure stamped by the Government, and we 
have other vessels; of measurement, of course. That vessel is filled with water, and 
it is scaled off with every five gallons. We fill the vessel that is to be measured in 
that way, and we/ again test it by drawing it off in the five-gallon measure. We 
thus apply two tests. It is possible that a mistake may occur, but in regard to the 
re-checking of méasurements we have not yet found any difference, although people 
interested have gone over them. We tell the people: ‘ You can check the measure 
whenever you like.” I have asked the trade over and over again to go in for some 
standard for general measurement in these vessels, but we have not been able to get 
to that point. 

By Mr. CLARKE :— | 
Q.—Then you would favor a standard measurement? A.—Yes; I do not think 
there is any actual grievance—it is more a sentiment than an actual grievance—but, 
at the same time, a remedy would save friction. 
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JAMES Perkins, Collector of Taxes, Petrolia, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Hrakes :-— | . 
Q.—Have you looked over the assessment roll in order to find the number of 
proprietors and tenants in the town? A.—I have taken the first three hundred names 
on the assessment roll, and I find there are out of that number one hundred and six- 
teen tenants. 


By Mr. MoLran :— 
-Q.—What is the population of the town? A.—I think it is about four thousand. 
By Mr. ArMstrone :— 


Q.— What is the rate of taxes here? A.—Twenty-eight mills on the dollar. There 
is also a frontage tax in a certain portion of the town. 

Q.—Do you know anything about the assessment here? A.—The town is 
assessed up pretty well. ; 

Q.—Do you consider the income of working people is assessed, according to law, 
equitably ? A.—The classes are not assessed for income at all—that is, With very few 
exceptions ; some bookkeepers and officials. 

Q.—You know, of course, that there is $400 exemption? A.—There is $700 
exemption now. inh 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—Are there many artisans assessed for income—that is, do they receive a 
sufficient amount to be assessed? A.—TI do not recollect seeing one on the roll. 


By the CoAarrMAN :— 


Q.—Do you take any means of finding out the men’s income, or do you generally 
take their word? A.—When I was assessor I would ask the amount, and sometimes 
he would not tell me, and then I would put him down at so much and Jet him rip at 
that. 

Q.—But if he answered you, what would you do? A.—If he gave me any kind 
of a statement I would take it. Sometimes he would not give me a statement, and 
then I would put him down for anything I thought about right. 


By Mr. McLean :— 
Q.—Did you make any enquiries from employers? A.-~-Yes. 
By Mr. ArmsrRone:— \ 


Q.—Do you sometimes take the word of the employer without going to the indi- 
vidual? A.—I always speak to the employé before I go to the employer. If the 
former gives me anything like a definite satisfaction [I do not say anything more 
about it. 

Q.—Did you ever find men of large incomes, that is, running up into three figures, 
making attempts to putdown their incomes at as small an amount as possible? A.— 
Yes; they generally all try to do that. They are all tarred with one stick. 

Q.—Have you found that to be the case with people of incomes of from $1,500 
to $2,000? A.—Some will not tell exactly what they get, while some men will tell 
you right off. ah 

Q.—How do you know that they are speaking the truth? A.--I am satisfied 
they are, because I have probably enquired already. Some men, again, will give you 
no satisfaction whatever. | 

Q.—Do you not think it would be a benefit to all if the assegsment roll were 
published every year? A—Every body here has access to the assessment roll if he 
chooses to come and look at it. | 

Q.—Would it not be a benefit to the masses if the assessment roll were published 
every year in a pamphlet or newspaper? A.—It would give the people assessed a 
- better chance of looking to see how they stood. 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—How much would it cost if this were done in Petrolia? A.—You would 
have to get the printer to tell you the cost. 

*  Q.—You think it would be an advantage to the printer? A.—livery man 
assessed has access to the assessment roll, and he can come here and look at it. 

Q.—How long a time has he to examine it? A.—Four or five weeks. 
. By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— | 

~  *Q.—Do you not think the cost of printing the roll would be more than amply 
offset by the results that would follow? A.—No; because I do not think the people 
would take the trouble to lookatit. In regard to the audit of the town, for example, 
every body can come and get a copy of it, and yet they remain here stacked up. 


By Mr. H#akes :— 

| Q.—Do you think the assessment of income is a satisfactory principle to follow ? 

A—I would rather they would do away with the present system of taxes on income 
and assess private property wherever they find it. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 
gq Q.—From what you know of income tax you are opposed to it? A.—l think 
the assessment law should be amended so that you could assess wherever you find 
goods. A man who has a store, on being questioned in regard to assessment, will 
tell you that he does not own the goods, but that they are owned by amanin Toronto. 
In this way they do not pay any taxes. On the other hand, the man who says that he 
owns the goods in the store, amounting to $400, or $500, or $600, is assessed, while 
his competitor, who has, probably, four times as much, is not assessed. 
-Q.—Do you think all kinds of property should pay taxes? A.—Yes. 

| Q.—Do you think that people with bank stock should be assessed? A.—Yes; L 

believe they should pay double taxes. 
Q.—Is there much of that class of property exempt in Petrolia? A.—I could 
not tell you about that; bankers say it is not exempt. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q.—Do you tax religious institutions? A.—Yes. There has been some evidence 
given here about the measurement of tanks, and I would like to say a word in that 
regard. I think the Government ought to appoint some man who can inspect 
vessels larger than four gallons measurement. We are producing a great deal of 
oil here, in the neighborhood of 40,000 or 50,000 barrels a month, and under the way 
it is measured now the man who receives the oil will receive it if you will take it at 
his measurement. I have known a good many tanks—I have had my own tanks— 
to be measured. When you are ordered up you have to go up, or your tanks are 
objected to and you cannot deliver oil. Some of us sent to Hamilton and got a four- 
gallon measure stamped by the Government inspector, and we measured our tanks, 
and we found that our tanks contained a larger measurement than was marked on 
them, But it is no use talking about that, for our tanks have got to go up for' 
measurement to the company or they will not receive our oil. 


By Mr. HEeAKES :— | 

Q.—Who fixes the measurement ¢ A.—The tanking companies. They receive 
the oil and they establish the measurement. They say: “If you let us measure 
your oil to our satisfaction we will take it; if not, we will not take it, and we will 
not accept any other measurement than our own.” 

By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q.——Is there an inspector of weights and measures here? A.—There isone who 
comes here once or twice a year. These inspectors, however, do not inspect the 
tanks measuring from four to ten gallons, or a few gallons over that. One of my 
tanks was stamped at one time, and I ran it for about three months and was then 
ordered up. It costs $1 every time it is ordered up for measurement; and after it 
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was ordered up the measure was cut down two gallons. There had been no hot oil 
or anything of that kind carried in it. It ran for three months more and was then 
ordered up for to be re-measured, and it was then cut down one gallon; that made 
three gallons. I could not say whether the second time they had set the hoops or 
not, but the first time they had not set them. Most of my neighbors say that the 
tanks generally shrink. IT have always argued that if the hoops have not been set 
or if the tanks have not held hot tar they can be no smaller. In the winter time 
they steam them out and thoroughly clean them before they are measured, and that, 
of course, is all right. We had a big tank that held 300 or 400 gallons. My boys 


went to work and got an inspected measure and measured the tank as accurately ag » 


they could; but it would not tally with the tank company’s measurement, their 
measure being one barrel short. 


By Mr. Ciarxer :— 


Q.---Do you think there should be some Government inspection ? A.—The Govern. 
ment should give the inspector here power to inspect the tanks. A great many 
people deliver oil in waggon-tanks, and, in my opinion, the Government inspector 
should have power to inspect and brand them, and this could be done once in a while. 
If these tanks are made out of green wood they will undoubtedly shrink a little if 
the hoops are driven. The Government should do something to relieve us in this 
way, 80 that the man who buys and receives the oj] should not have the sole control 
of measuring it. 


By Mr. Armstrong :—— 


Q.—Do you think the grievance would be overcome by having an internal 
revenue gauger to gauge the tanks every time they are delivered, whether they were 
old tanks or not? A.—It does not need all that to be done. If they were gauged 
twice a year it would meet the point. The people would then be more satisfied, as I 
would be, although, at the same time, Tam not dissatisfied now. Take a man who 
is selling 100 or 200 tanks a month, and if he loses a gallon on a tank it amounts to 
quite a quantity, whereas the tanking companies take care they do not lose any, Of 
course, | would not want them to lose any, even if the tanks were inspected by the 
Government. 


James Joyce, Blacksmith and Oil Producer, Petrolia, called and sworn, 
By Mr. Heaxns :— 


Q.—On what particular subject do you wish‘to give the Commission information ? 
Is it in regard to blacksmithing or to oil producing ? A.—Blacksmithing has not, as 
a general thing, got to be quite a common subject, although we manufacture quite a 
number of tools here for foreign countries. I export quite a lot of tools. 

Q.—Of what classes? A.—Oil-well tools. The manufacture and exportation of 
such tools has become quite a business in this country. We send them to Austria, 
Germany, Australia, California, and different parts of the world. 

Q.—Is that industry very busy here? A.—It is quite busy. I sometimes think 
it is only in its infancy here—if we only had our own market for our own product. 

Q.—What competition have you in drill tools here? A.—What I mean by that 
is this: our market here is supplied, probably to the extent of one-third, by American 
oil. That stops the manufacture of drill tools. 

Q.—If the American oil were shut out there would be more demand for Canadian 
oil and more wells would be needed ? A.—-If there were a better class of Canadian 
oil made it would shut out American oil, and there would be more call for tools, and 
that would give us a chance to employ more labor, 

Q.—What wages do blacksmiths get here? A.—A blacksmith here gets from 
$1.75 to $2 a day, | 

Q.--Are they generally employed all the year round ? A.—Generally, but during 
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the last three years there has been quite a depression in the oil business and we have — 
not been able to run so steadily. 

By Mr. GiBson :— . 

Q.—Is that rate you have given the rate of general wages, or only of wages in 
tool-making ? A.—It is about the general wages here, that is from, $1.75 to $2 a day 
for a good, average blacksmith. The tool business is a specialty; there is no place in 
the Dominion where it is done except here. 

Q.—Would those tools do for phosphate mining ?° A-No; they are not for 
anything, except for boring for oil wells, salt and water. We sometimes use them for 
prospecting for coal, but in all cases they have not been a success. There is no drill 
so good in prospecting for coal as the diamond drill. It is more costly, but you see 
the core of each piece you bring out, and you can tell exactly through what you are 
going. You can tell that pretty accurately with this drill. 

Q.—You refer to the different strata through which you pass as you drill? A.— 
Yes; with these drills we have drilled as deep as 2,700 or 2,800 feet. 


By Mr. McLean :— 
Q.—What do the drills cost? A.—A set of tools for drilling 2,000 feet, a com- 
plete rig, costs, probably, from $3,000 to $3,500. 
@ Q.—Do you ship those all over the world? A.—Yes; I sent this year and last 
year alone $2,600 or $2,700 worth to Australia, that is of drill tools, not counting 
engines and boilers and other things necessary—just the drill, with its connections. 
 ~ Q—Does this $3,000 worth of tools to drill a well 2,000 feet deep include 
engine and boiler? A.—It would include engine, boiler and tools, and the whole 
connections for going a distance of 2,000 feet. | 
| Q.—What would the tools cost for going that distance? A.—Probably from 

$1,000 to $1,200—that is just the naked tools hanging on the derrick. 
By Mr. Heakss :-— 

Q.—Are there many men employed in that line of business? A.—Yes; there 

fea be perhaps eight, ten or twelve. The business is up and down like any other 
usiness. 

| Q.—Is there anything of special interest which you desire to bring before the 
- Commission? A.—The only thing I would like to say—is that there has been a 
special grievance here, for some years, connected with the measurement of tanks ; 
that is quite a grievance to men who pump a little oil. 


By Mr. McLean :— 
Q.—You have heard the evidence of other witnesses as to that matter. Is there 
anything you would like to add? A.—I think it is very necessary that there should 
_ be some way found out by which we would have a Government measure. There is 
no Government measure for the measurement of oil tanks. T'o the best of my opinion 
the Government is only allowed to measure a bushel; that is what I am informed 
| by the general inspector of weights and measures, I think, at Windsor. 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—You are of the opinion that there should be a Government inspector? A.— 
I am certainly of that opinion, There should be some way by which he would be 
able to tell whether there is a right measurement or not. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—Are there any drilling outfits imported from the other side? A.—There 


are considerable, but not to any great extent. 
Q.—Could those outfits be manufactured in Canada? A.—Yes; they could be; 


they are now. 
: Q.—Is the American preferable to the Canadian-made ? A.—-Not in this country. 


They drill there with rope or cable. 
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Q.—Why is an American drilling outfit preferred toa Canadian-made ? A.---Men 

differ in opinion in that regard. One man will say he can do better with a cable; 

another will say he can do better with poles. Occasionally an American comes 

over here and puts down a well or two and goes back again. Iam informed that in 
Manitoba there are one or two American sets, 


Q.—As a practical man, do you believe a Canadian-made outfit is just as durable — 
as an American? A.-—Taking the whole thing through, it is more durable. 


By Mr. Gipson :— 

Q.—Are there hands employed exclusively on manufacturing tools? A.-—-There 
are shops that do nothing else. “I do nothing but manufacture tools and repair; but 
there are small shops that do a little other work. 

Q.—What hours do your men work here ? A.--Ten hours a day ; sometimes 
in winter they come down to nine hours, but I have never done go. 

Q.—Is there any surplus labor in the town? A—-N ot a great deal. Laboring 
men here get very good wages, 

Q.—Are they employed the year round? A.---Yes. 


Rozsert Brock, Farmer, Township of Enniskillen, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Heaxszs :— 

Q.—How long have you been in this neighborhood? A.—About thirty years‘ 

Q.—What kind of a farming country is it around here? A.—I think it is very 
good; for a new country it is very fine. 

Q.—Can you tell us about how many bushels of wheat on an average are grown 
in this township? A.—Of fall wheat it would average probably from twenty-three 
to twenty-four bushels to the acre, taking the whole township through. I have run 
as high as thirty-three and thirty-four bushels; but in some sections of the township 
it will be down as low as fourteen bushels, 

Q.—Have you ever calculated the cost of raising a bushel of wheat here? A. 
—No; I am not prepared to say that I have; I have never gone into the business 
exclusively. I do mixed farming, and do not make a speciality of wheat growing, 
so I have not given any attention to what it really costs to grow it. 


By the CHArrMAn :-— 
Q.—Like most of the farmers, you do not keep any account as to what any parti- 
cular crop costs? A-—No; I have not done so. 
By Mr. MoLzan :— | 
Q.—Do you raise any live stock? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Any hogs? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Do you sell hogs? A.—No; I raise none to sell. TI find that branch of 
farming industry will not pay here. 
Q.—Do you raise cattle? A.—Yes. 
By the CHarrman :-— 


Q.—Did you open up your land and commence with a bush farm? A—I com- 
menced in the solid woods, about four miles south-west of this town. 

Q.—On un average, how many hours a day do you work? A.—TI have worked 

as much as eighteen hours sometimes in the harvest. 


By Mr. Heaxus :— 
Q.—Then, again, in winter you would not work half of that time, Isuppose? A. 
—No; I have never made that an average, not since I have been able to work. 
By Mr. McLran:— 


Q.—Do you make ten hours on an average? A.—Not less than ten hours on 
an average. 
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By Mr. HEAKES :— 
Q.—Do you think farming pays? A.—Yes; I think it pays when gone into 
systematically. 
; By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—I suppose, like every other business, it depends on the man himself 2? A— 
‘Yes; there are failures in it, like there are in other callings. 


By Mr. HEAkzEs :— 

Q.—Will the condition of the farmer to-day compare favorably with his condi- 
tion ten years ago? A.—TI think so. 

Q.—He is generally prosperous? A.—He is generally prosperous. Of course, 
prices are not equal to what they were ten years ago, but the farmers appear to be 
very prosperous in this part of the country. For a new country, I consider they 
have nothing to complain of. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q—Do you mean that you cannot get the prices for your products now that 
you could ten years ago? A—I mean to say that during the last three years 
grain has been very low, as compared with the prices fifteen or twenty-five years ago. 


By Mr. HEAKES :— 
, Q.—Ave there any butter and cheese factories in this neighborhood. A.—Not 
in this immediate neighborhood, but eight or ten miles away there is both a butter 
and a.cheese factory. 

Q.—Do you know anything of the operation of the butter factories? A.—No; 
'T have very little knowledge in regard to it. 
] —Do you know whether it pays better for a farmer to manufacture his butter 

or to sell his milk to a butter factory ? A.—I have had no experience. Opinions on that 

subject seem to be very conflicting. They make more by using their own milk into 
butter, and some others again claim that where there is a factory established there 
is more money to be made by sending the milk to the factory. That, of course, does 
away with a great amount of labor that would naturally have to be done by manual 


labor. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q.—What would be the prices of milk on which the conclusion was made? 
~ A—TI think they allow about 4} cents a quart for the milk put into the factory. 
Q—How many acres have you in your farm? A.—I own about 340 acres. 
Q.—Have you that many acres in cultivation? A—No. 
| Q.—How much have you under cultivation ? A.—About 100 acres. 


By Mr. HEAKES :-— 


Q.—You say you raise cattle for the market? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Can you tell us, from your own experience, whether cattle raising is more 
profitable than grain raising ? A.—Cattle raising is the most profitable branch of the 
farming industry in this part of the country. 

: Q.—Do you feed cattle for market? A.—I have done so, 

| Q—Have you any idea what it costs to feed beef per pound? A.—I have not 
 keptadiary of the cost; in fact, I have done very little of winter feeding. I have 
generally fattened them on the grass. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


. Q.—How long can your cattle generally run on the grass profitably? When do 
you put them on? A.—About the middle of May—that is, cattle for market. 
Q.—You mean cattle you intend to feed for market? A.—Yes; I put them out 
about the middle of May. We generally have them fit for market about the middle 
of June or the Ist of August. We sell them between those two dates, as a rule. 
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By Mr. CLarKeE :— | 
Q.—What do you get for beef? A.—For good quality we get about 4 cents live 
weight. 
By Mr. Hzaxes :— 


Q.—Are farmers paying any attention to improving the breeds of cattle? A.—_ 
Yes; during the last eight or ten years they have given considerable attention to 


that question. They have been importing higher grades of cattle, well-bred cattle, 
Q.—What breed of cattle do you consider makes the best beef cattle ? A.—In 


this part we use the Durham, the Short Horn. It appears to suit the climate here 


better than any other. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Is that from their large size? A.—Yes ; and they are more profitable. 
By Mr. Heaxss :— 


Q.—Are they profitable for dairy purposes? A.—The graded cattle, I believe, 
are more profitable for dairy purposes. 
By Mr. CLuarKke :— 
Q.—Is there any Jersey stock used here for dairy purposes ? A.—Not here ; 
they are used east. I do not know of any in this township. 
Q.—I suppose that is largely because they are not suited for beef cattle 2? A.— 
Yes; they are not so suitable for beef. . 
Q.—But I suppose they make it up in the quantity and quality of the milk ? 
A.—Their milking qualities are better than those of the Durhams. 
By Mr. Heaxzs :— 
Q.—Do you raise any other stock for market 2? A.—Yes ; Sheep and horses. 
Q.—What grade of sheep do you consider best adapted for that purpose? A.— 
Leicester are the best sheep in my opinion. 
Q.—Do they make the best mutton ? A.—They are the most profitable ; they 
are the best breed of sheep. 


By the CHAarrMAN :— 


Q.—Have you any woollen mills about here? A.—Yes. 
Q.—I suppose the raising of Sheep depends on the kind ot wool they use at the 
mills? A.—That has to do with it, A good many of the farmers have been going 


into the finer breeds lately, and they are now getting to think that they are not so 


profitable as Leicesters in this country. 


By Mr. Heaxss :— 


Q.—What is a good horse worth here, say a three or four years old—a general 
purpose horse, such as you use for the market? A.—A good general purpose horse is 
worth from $150 to $175. There has been a great number of them sold in Petrolia 
at that figure. : 

Q.—Have you any difficulty in disposing of your stock? A.—Not any. 


Q.—Have you always found the demand for it is equal to the supply? A.—So — 


far as horses are concerned, the demand has been more than equal to the supply. 

Q.—Generally speaking, do you think if the farmers paid more attention to that 
than to grain-growing they would be more prosperous ? A.—They do. 

Q.—Of course, all the lands would not be suitable for stock-raising ? A.—This 
section is well adapted to stock-raising ; there is as good pasture and hay land as 
can be had. 

Q.—What crops do you find most profitable here? A.—I find of late years that 
oats is the most profitable crop. 

D.—Do you get a good price for them ? A.—Yes; we have always found a 
ready sale for oats for a number of years past in this town. There is a good deal of 
feeding done, and consequently there is a good demand for them. 
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~. Q—When you stall-feed what do you use? A.—We use barley and oats, as a 
rule, for grain feed with hay. : 

Q.—What feed do you consider the best for putting beef on cattle? A—lI 
believe, as a rule, that corn will put on more fat than oats or barley. 

Q.—Do you think it makes as good beef? A.—Yes; I think it does. 


By Mr. Gipson :— 
Q.—Do you find the cattle shows, which occasionally take place throughout the 
Province, beneficial to stock-raising ? A.—I do. 
a Q.—In what respect ? A.—In the first place, competition has a good effect upon 
a community. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 
fi Q.—And I suppose it gives you an opportunity of seeing what is being done by 
others? A.—The exhibitions are to show what the country can produce in the way 
_ of stock, and the improvements that have been made. 
s By Mr. CLARKE :— ° 
‘ Q.—How often do you break up your meadows? A.—About once in three 
years at the furthest. About every second crop is the most profitable. 
4% By Mr. Heakes :— 
= Q.—Is there any general demand for farm labor in this section of the country v4 
A.—It is very good. 
q Q.—Have you any difficulty in obtaining a sufficient number of hands? A.— 
No; [ have had no difficulty lately, but some years ago I had some little difficulty. 
g Q.—Has not the introduction of machinery greatly lessened the need of labor on 
the farm? A.—Yes; undoubtedly it has. There are not half the number of hands 
- required on a farm of the same given space as we needed ten or twelve years ago. 
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By Mr. CLARKE :— 

; Q.—Could you to-day cultivate your farm to as great an advantage as you do at 

present ? A.—Not very well; I do not see how I could do it at present prices. I 

could not make it up. 

q Q.—I suppose the more machinery you use the more men are required to run 

it? A.—A very small boy or girl could drive a good deal of our machinery at the 

present day, who would be of no use in the harvest field fifteen or twenty years ago. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—Do you find many agricultural laborers from the old country coming to 

this section ? A.—Quite a few have come here the last two or three years. 
Q.—Have they all got work ? A.—Yes; Iam quite satisfied they all got work 

as soon as they arrived. 


i Q.—Do they settle down and become permanent settlers ? A.—I do not know 
of any in the neighborhood in which I live, but I have reason to believe that they do. 
(.—Do they become good settlers ? A.—Yes ; they become good settlers. 


‘ By Mr. CLARKE :— 
: Q.—What nationality are they ? A.—English, Scotch and Irish. 


; By Mr. ARMSTRONG :-—- 
Q.---There is not a surplus in this section? A.—-No ; not to my knowledge. 


4 By the CHAIRMAN :-— 

4 Q.---I suppose you know farmers who came here as agricultural laborers? A. 
_ --Yes; plenty of them. 

q Q.---And are they well off today ? A—-Yes; I have known some to work on 
a farm until they subsequently were able to own a farm. 

q Q.—-You think it is the general way in this neighborhood as well as almost every- 


where else ? <A.----I think so. 
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Q.---Is there anything else you wish to mention? A.—-I do notknow of anything f 
I consider a grievance, except this law that gives a man a title to his neighbor’s — 
property, provided he is out of it for ten years. I think that should be remedied in 


some way. 
Q.—The feeling just now is contrary; the feeling is, that if a man neglects his 
property for ten years he should lose it? AW—A man may lose his farm if he is 
absent from it for ten years, even if he has fenced it. I think some change in 
legislation is necessary in regard to this matter. I also think there might be some 
changes made with good effect in the assessment law, For instance, if [ go upon a 


piece of land and improve it, and spend my last dollar in building a house on it, my 


neighbor who owns the adjoining lot for speculative purposes derives an advantage 
from what I havedone. I am assessed for the improvements I have made, by which, 
I have increased the value of my neighbor’s property; I am assessed so many dollars 


an acre more than his property is assessed, although he has not made one dollar of _ 


investment. 
Q.—Is not your neighbor’s land assessed to its full value ? A.—No; not if it-is. 
in its natural state. If it is a bush lot it might be held for speculative purposes. 
Q.—You refer merely to what is called a bush lot? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. ARmMstRoNna :— 
Q.—Then you consider when you are improving your own land you are 
enhancing the value of your neighbor’s land? A=—TI do, 


Q.—You believe he is not entitled to partake of that increased value when he — 


does not do anything himself? A.—No; what I mean is, that I should not be rated 
for the improvements I make on my land. 
By Mr. Heaxzs :— 
Q.—You think, I suppose, that assessment should be levied on land whether it 
is wild land or not? A.—Yes; in the same neighborhood. 
By Mr. Gipson :— 
Q.—Is it not the fault of the assessor that this is not done? A.—No. 
By Mr. ArmMstrone :—- 7 
Q.—It is the fault of the system? A.—It is the fault of the assessment law. 
By Mr. Gipson :— 
Q.—Has he a right to value the land? A.—There is a certain scale laid down 
and he cannot go beyond it. 
By Mr, Armstrone :— | 
Q.—You believe that a man who holds land is not entitled to the value of it? 
A.—I do not believe that. 
By Mr. Gipson :— 


Q.—If the law limits the power of the assessor to assess the land it is an 
injustice? A.—I think so. 


Post OFFicE BuiILpInG, 
Hamitton, 16th January, 1888. 
Witi1am Aveustus Stuppart, Hamilton, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—You are secretary of the Hamilton Homestead Loan and Building Society ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q.—How long have you been in that position? A.—Since March, 1883. 

Q.—When was the association organized? A.—Between J anuary and March of 
1883 ; we issued the first series in 1883. 
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Q.—How frequently is stock issued? A.—Every six months. The first issue 
was in March, and there were three or four months between the first and second. 

Q.—You issue a fresh series every six months? A.—Yes. 

Q.——What is the amount of each share? A.—The stock represents $200, and 
we pay for it at the rate of $1 per month. 

Q.—How many series of stock have been issued up to the present time? 
A.—Hleven. 

Q.—How many shares? A.—I could not tell you; 1,3474 shares are in existence ? 

Q.—What proportion of them has been paid up? A.—None had been paid up 
in full. . : 

Q.—What proportion? A.—On the first series 59 payments have been made of 
$1 each; 58 to the close of the year. . 

Q.—An so on down until the last series was issued—when? A.—In January. 

Q.—And on that only one payment has been made? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What class of people have subscribed for this stock? A.—The principal 
class are all mechanics. 

Q.—How many shares are held by mechanics? A.—There are 6494 shares held 
by mechanics now. 

Q.—How many by sewing girls and servants? A.—-One hundred and thirty and 
a half. The are 33 held by lawyers and doctors; Iam talking now of the first series. 
We began with 6494 shares held by working people—mechanics, working. people, 
laborers, &.; 233 were held by clerks—men who earned their bread as clerks; 1305 
were held by women who earned their bread as sewing girls and servants, and 33 by 
lawyers and doctors. 

Q.—How is this money loaned? A.—It is only loaned to the mem bers. 

Q.—By what arrangement is the loan effected? A.—They have to come to 
the meeting and the money is put up at auction, and a man has to say how much he 
is willing to discount his share for. 

Q.—How many loans have been made. A.—One hundred and fifteen. 

Q.—Does each represent a house built. A—Oh, no; some of them represent 
‘two or three houses in one family. They will borrow to build, and the Joan will 
represent two or three houses. 

Q.—Can you tell us how many houses have been built? A.—One hundred and 
twenty-eight. 

Q@.—What class of people have built houses? A.—They have been all built by 
the working classes, except lawyers, and one other person, who isaclerk. There is 
another which has been built by a clergyman. . 

Q.—And with these exceptions? A.—With these exceptions, 123 houses have 


been built by mechanics. 
Q.—In how long a time is it calculated the loans will be paid off. A.—In eight 


Q.—What interest do borrowers pay on their loans? A.—Taking a borrower 
who will borrow in this month, or who went in in January, taking the last series of 
stock, paying 33 per cent. bonus, it will cost him less than 44 per cent. 

Q.—That is, he will make monthly payments and interest, and then the loan will 
come to how much? A.—LlLess than 43 per cent. 

: Q.—Now, if’ the man pays 33 per cent. bonus on his money, how is it that his 
interest comes so low ? A.—A man pays 33 per cent. bonus. Take an amount with 
$1,000, for instance. He gives us a mortgage for $1,000 and he gives us a discount of 
$333.33, leaving him a net loan of $666.67 that he gets from us in cash. He paysus 
back $955 in dues, and taking the $666.67 from the $955 it leaves towards paying us 
interest $288.33 that we get back from him more than we pay him. 

Q.—You spoke of dues—what do you mean ? A.—It means dues and interest. 

Q.—So that if he pays a bonus he receives a benefit of all the other bonuses ? 
A.—Yes ; he is actually credited on our books with his proportion of the bonuses. 

Q.—In other words, he participates in the profits ? A.—Yes ; in everything. 
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Q.—Have any speculators borrowed money for the purpose of speculation ? 
A.—Na. The first question I put to them when they come is, what they want with 
the money, and they will say they want to live on it, or pay a mortgage, or that he has 
lots and would like to build a house and sell it again, and then I tell him that we 
don’t loan money on speculation, that it was not intended for that purpose. 

Q.—How is the society secured ? A.—On first mortgage assignments of the 
stock ; that is the only security accepted. 

Q.—Within what territories does the society make its loan. A.—Just in Went- 
worth county. 

Q.—Do you accept a second mortgage ? A.—No. 


Q.—You must have first ? A.—No; we will not even loan him by a second 


mortgage ourselves. 
' Q.—What security do the officers of the society give? A.—Mr. Grant, the only 
one who handies money, gives bonds. 

Q.—Who is Mr. Grant ?) A.—The treasurer. 

Q.—When the money is ordered to be paid, on what names can it be paid out ? 
A.—Only by the secretary and treasurer, countersigned by me, on a warrant stating 
upon what authority it is to be paid. ; 

Q.—On what authority is a loan authorized 2? A.—When a man makes applca- 
tion for a loan it is inspected by the property committee ; then there is a report of 
the assessed valuation of the property, and the whole matter comes before the board, 
on the written report of the property committee, with the statement of how much it 
is assessed for, and what is on the property in the way of a house, or if it is a vacant 
lot, and then it is put to the vote if the loan is to be granted. If the margin between 
the loan and the value of the property is too small, then we insist on the man giving 
us a bond, signed by one or two solvent securities, that he will pay the dues for a 
sufficient time, so as to give the mortgage between 35 and 30 per cent. more than the 
amount. 

Q.—What amount of money has the society lost between the time of its organiza- 
tion and now? A.—Not a cent. 

Q—How many mortgages have they foreclosed ? A.—None. 

Q.—The society has met with no losses, direct or indirect ?. A.—No. 

Q.—If the borrower gets into arrears from any cause how do you deal with, him ? 
A.—We then change him. We take his loan and credit him with what he has paid, 
and make him give a mortgage for the amount owing to us, which will refund our 
balance. There have been two or three cases in which we have had to do that. 
That starts a man back at the last monthly payment after any arrearage on our books. 

Q.—That is for the security of the society ? A.—Yes; and for the benefit of the 
man, and stop him having penalties to pay for default. 

Q.—The society is perfectly secured? A.—Yes, 


Q.—Supposing a stockholder who has not borrowed desires to sell out, what — 


can he do? A.—The by-laws require him to give us $50 dues, though we have not 
required it. We always give him money without the thirty days’ notice, and then 
we give him what he actually paid us, and 8 per cent. for his stock—that is in the first 
series. For the last year it is 8 per cent. for stock four years old, and if it is one of 
the other series we give him 6 per cent. 

Q.—So that in any case the stockholder who withdraws and has not borrowed 

money from the society gets 6 per cent. for his money ? A.—Yes; for the average 
time they have it. / 
; Q.—Any stockholders who have borrowed, if they desire to sell the property and 
transfer the stock, how do they manage ? A.—They can do it without any notice 
whatever to us. We always know when there is a sale, because peopie come in. 
They transfer it by a deed, and the purchaser steps in the other man’s shoes, and the 
property continues to be held under the other man’s mortgage. 

Q.—Can the members borrow on their stock without giving real estate security ? 
A.—No; if a man holds ten shares on the first series, that is $595, and if he wanted 
to borrow $90, he could not get ii without real estate security. 
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. Q.—What is the cost of managing the society ? A.—The cost of managing the 
society since it started—four years and ten months ago—was $5,790.52, for every- 
thing. That includes the original cost of outfit, books, supplies. 

4 Q.—What would this average, per year, on the amount ofstock out? A.—About 
_ 2 per cent. on the dues. 

A: Q.—On the money received? A.—For instance, the money we have received is 
~ $150,734.91, and the cost of managing that amount has been only $5,795.52. 

i Q.—That is more than 2 per cent.? A.—I don’t think so. 

q Q.—Do you think it exceeded 2 per cent. last year? A.—No; Ido not; it was 
_ just about 2 per cent. If you like, I can tell you how much was paid in during the 
time and withdrawn. 

Q.—Perhaps it would be hardly necessary. Are the shareholders permitted to 
know what the directors are doing? A.—Yes; the money is loaned at a meeting of 
the shareholders, and can be loaned in no other way. The minutes of the directors’ 
- meeting, at which the final action is taken, are read afterwards, at the next meeting 
_ of the shareholders, so that they know all about what is done. : 

| Q.—Supposing a man borrows, let us say, five shares, or $1,000, on a house, what 
will the house cost him when it is all paid for and what will it be worth? A.—Say 
his lot is $250, which is about the average; he pays back to the society in dues and 
interest $955, making $1,175—ninety-five months’ rent, at $8 a month, which I find 
is the rent he would have to pay; in that case he would have to pay $10 a month for 
that, and that is equal to $760, leaving the property, at the end of eight years, 
costing $450, or rather $515. Adding $250 to the $955 makes it equal to $1,205; so 
~ that $450 would be the cost to him of his house, over and above his rent. 

& Q.—And the house would be worth how much? A.—After taking into consider- 

ation the value of real estate, it should be worth $1,175. 

, Q.—How are the assets of the society invested? A.—The assets of the society, 
as they stood on the last day of December, were: $82,416.66 in mortgages ; $1,768.60 
in the bank; and there was due for arrears of dues and interest, $960.92, the greater 
part of which has been paid in at the last meeting ; value of the fixtures in the office, 
&c., $390 ; making in all $85,536.18. 

Q.—What class of property is represented in these mortgages? A.—T'hose 
mortgages all represent real estate and dwelling houses of working people. 
Q.—On which loans have been made? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Has the society any money to invest besides what it loans to members ? 
A.—No; we do not take any savings bank deposits. 
Q.—Has the society been able to loan to members substantially the whole of its 
income, or has any large amount remained in hand? A.—No; this year was the 
largest year we have had; we closed everything we had, except the $1,768 in the 
bank this year. 
By Mr. WaAtsi :— 

Q.—This time you have $1,768 in the bank to your credit; other times you are 
indebted to the treasurer $20. Now, what is the fact that you have $1,768 in the bank 
an indication of ? Is that an indication that not so much money was required last 

ear? A.—No; less money was required this year, with the exception that we had 

a loan paid off after a meeting of the stockholders, and that has been deposited. 
- Q—That is only an accident, then? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q.—Has the business of the society increased or decreased from year to year, or 
has it remained stationary? A.—It has increased steadily. 
Q.—How do money-lenders look upon this society? A.—We have got all the 
opposition that money-lenders can give. They cried it down, and there has been 
-up-hill work all the time. They did everything they could to try and run it down, 
and when we began business 7 or 8 per cent. was the rate on those small loans of 
$400, or $500, or $600, but now we make these small loans at even 6 per cent, 
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By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q.—Could the same member obtain two loans? A.—If he could get real estate — 
security sufficient ; but he cannot obtain the second loan for the purpose of speculating, | 
Q.—Could the same member obtain two loans when others were applying for — 
loans? A.—It is all open competing; but we will not give a second loan at all if it 
is for speculative purposes. For instance, if it is to build a house to rent or sell again, 
or to speculate upon, he cannot get it. . 
Q.—Is it possible for any member of the society to obtain a loan if he desires to 
do so? A.—Yes; for each member in the series. £ 
Q.—How are the loans paid? A—Monthly. ; 
Q.—What amount each month? A.—A man paying $200 will pay us $2 a 
month, and $1,000 will be $10 a month; that includes principal and interest. i 
Q.—He still has his stock to pay for? A.—N 0; that pays everything; he igs — 
reducing his stock by that much. ‘Take a man beginning in January on the last : 
series: he has nothing in the society but $5; he discounts the stock due to him | 
eight years hence, and says how much he is willing to give. So, if he gives 334, the ~ 
advance would be $666.67 on real estate security, and at the end of the time his stock _ 
is cancelled and his dues and interest are paid up. . 


Q.—What is the average discount paid for loans? A.—I should think about 
20 per cent. 

Q.—How long has a member to be in the society before obtaining such a loan? — 
A.—A man who joined on the 9th of this month made a loan. He paid $3 and — 
obtained $600. He obtained it in this way: itis guaranteed to him; he is putting — 
up the house and the contractor is paid as the work progresses, we paying the © 
contractor. Every fortnight I go and measure up the work and pay the contractor 
as he is entitled to it. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q.—Do you loan money on other security than real estate? A.—Not any q 
other security than the first mortgage on real estate. 


By Mr. Hzaxes :— 


Q.—How are the directors elected ? A.—By the stockholders once a year. 7 

Q.—They may elect any body ? A.—Any body who owns five shares of stock. 

Q.—The members have absolute security for their money? A.—Yes. 4 

Q.—If a member so desired. would he be allowed to pay his loan before the time — 
expired? A.—Yes. Iwas talking to you about this bonus business. We keep 1-96 — 
part of the bonus. Suppose a man borrowed, and four years from thetime he bor- — 
rowed he gave us $333.33, we would keep one-half of that and credit him with the — 
unearned half, he receiving credit for his dues and interest or share of profits. | 

Q.—If a member paid his loan before the whole was due he would have arebate ? 
A.—I will figure it out for you. Suppose aman gets $96 of a bonus, and at the end of § 
the year he comes and says, I want to pay off thatloan. He gets $200, for which we — 
take a mortgage. We divide it in this way :we credit him with back dues, say $12, 
return premiums $84, interest, $1.30, or whatever share of the profits it may pay, © 
he will pay us $103 back and we discharge the mortgage. That bonus is not 
ours until it is earned. We earn the 1-96 part every month. 3 

Q.—Supposing a man obtained a loan from you, and built a house, and paid for it, 
and sold it, could he obtain another loan? Yes; he can cancel his mortgage in 
another way if he likes. He could pay back the $666.60, for instance, that we gave 
him, and continue his stock. 

Q.—Supposing a man obtained a loan and built a house and sold it at-an advance 
figure, could he come back and borrow money to build another house? A—Yes. 

Q.—That would not be considered speculation? A.—No. 
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_ ‘TsHomaAs Parrripce, President of the Canadian Association of Stationary 
Engineers, Hamilton, called and sworn, 
ey By Mr. Heaxes :— 
“a Q.—Have the stationary engineers of Hamilton an organization? A.—Yes; 
they are incorporated and they have a constitution. 

“4! Q.—Can you state some of the principal objects of the society ? A.—I may state 
that we are voluntarily here; we have not been called by any person. Our object 
_has been, for some time, to get a law passed, if possible, to have stationary engineers 
examined, so that they can get a certificate of ability. We have formed a society in 
- Canada—in this place, in Montreal and Toronto—and what we wish for now is, if 
possible, to get a law to that effect, so that incompetent persons, or intemperate 
persons, should not be allowed to take charge of these establishments. 
~~  Q—You would propose, then, that this certificate of competence should be 
granted. How would you propose to have it granted ? A.—By examination. 
—  Q.—By, a Government board? A.—Yes; by a Government board or any board 
_ they like to appoint. 
% Q.—Is it the rule or the exception for unskilled men to be put in charge of 
engines? A.—It is the exception for unskilled men to be put in charge. 
-  Q.—Then, there are more skilled men in charge than unskilled? A.—Well, as 
far as that goes, I will tell you: When they get an unskilled man to look after it he 
_ will run it for a while and then they think they can do with somebody cheaper, and 
_ here is where the trouble comes in. They may put a lad in charge of it who has had 
no experience. That has been the case in Hamilton within the last few weeks. I 
_ would draw the line. A man may be running that engine to-day and next week a 
_ boy may be running it. 
zt Q.—What I want to get at is whether there are more practical engineers in 
charge than men who are not practical engineers? A.—I think, if I take the 
majority, there are more practical engineers in charge—decidedly so. 
: Q.—Do the engineers have control of the boilers as well as the engines? 
_ A.—Yes; and that is where I wish to draw the line. We wish to create competent 
engineers, so that if you gentlemen should go to-night, for instance, to your hotel, 
Byou could sleep there with perfect safety; it is the boiler that does all the mischief. 
_ If the engine breaks down the man will go no further, but the boiler is different. We 
‘ propose to grade them: for instance, a man may be capable of taking care of a 
boiler for steam-heating purposes; some may be capable of taking care of an engine 
and boiler for all practical purposes ; and we grade them, on the principle of safety. 
j We think that a man should understand the properties of steam and what is to be 
_ done in connection with boilers and engines, according to the grade of work he 
performs. For instance, in the hotel there is a large boiler, and you may go to 
sleep with a feeling of perfect safety, but in the middle of the night you may all be 
_ blown to pieces. | 
q Q—If a man has no knowledge of the expansion of steam would he be 
considered a competent engineer? A.—No, sir. 
-  Q.—Is it possible for a man in charge of a boiler to so strain it that afterwards 
it will not bear the strain it is gauged for? For instance, if a man has a boiler 
- guaranteed to run at 100 pounds of steam, and supposing he ran it at that rate, 
: would it be possible for him to so strain it that it would not to be able to stand a 
: pressure of eighty pounds? A.—Yes; itis. . 
: Q—Do you think that is a source of danger? A.—Yes; I have known it to 
_ be tested and destroyed by tests, for I would not expect it to carry the same amount 
: of steam it was tested for. 
{ Q.—You would not consider it safe to keep a boiler up to its test 2? A.—-No; I 
- would not consider it safe to put the safety-valve back 24 inches when she should be 
only 14. 

ae Would it be safe to run a boiler at the full pressure of the test? A.—-No; it 
_ would not. 
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Q.— What are some of the chief causes of the explosion of boilers? A.—That is — 
something that nobody has been able to answer yet. There are many causes—so 
many that it is almost impossible. to tell; but I believe over-pressure has been the 
cause, principally. 

Q.—Do not boilers:frequently get encrusted inside from the ignorance of those 
in charge of them? A.—-Yes. 

Q.—And when the boiler is so encrusted is it more liable to explode ? A.---Yes. 

Q.—Is it possible for a boiler encrusted in that way to burn? A.—-Yes; it burns — 
the plate, and the incompetent engineer would not understand it. 


Q.—You would have engineers in charge of boilers to carry certificates? A.— 


Yes; that is our object. 
Q.—I want to ask a question on another subject. Would it be any benefit to 
engineers if technical education were taught in the schools ? A.—Yes; decidedly so, 
Q.—Would you tell us, please, how it would be a benefit? A.—It would make 
them half-engineers before they got through. I know boys who want tobe engineers, 


and they say we would like to get into your shop, but they are no more use to be — 


engineers than my dog is, and yet they get into the shops and in positions, too, by 
some means or other, though they are not capable of filling them. 
Q.—Is it possible, after teaching a boy the practical part of the trade, that he 


may know little of the theory? A.—You cannot do much without a theory; you ~ 


cannot do anything without the practice. 

Q.—And if the theory were taught in the schools do you think it would be 
useful? A.--Yes. 

Q.—They would be better skilled mechanics when their trade was learned ? 
A.---Yes; decidedly so. 

Q.—Would you propose to grade stationary engineers, first, second and third, 
like steamboat engineers? AW—Yes; we have our grades, though I have not the 
papers here. - 

Q.—How many stationary engineers are there in Hamilton? A.—-I could not 
tell you; we have sixty-two in our association. 


Q.—Have you any idea how many engines and boilers are in the hands of | 


incompetent men? A.—I know of seven; one I read of two weeks ago. 


RicHarD Parrripas, Stationary Engineer, Hamilton, called and sworn. 
By the CuarrMan :— 


Q.—Do you corroborate the evidence of the previous witness? A.—Yes; I _ 


corroborate what he said. I would advocate a board of examiners for stationary 
engineers. 


By Mr. Heaxss :— 
Q.—You would want something more, would you not. You would want a law to 


make it compulsory that certificated engineers should be employed? A.—Yes; we 
include them. 


By Mr. McLean :— 

Q.—What wages are stationary engineers paid in Hamilton? A.—From $1.124 
to $1.75 a day. 

Q.—Are competent stationary engineers paid $1.124 aday? A.—Yes; that is 
the regular rate. , 

Q.—Do you consider that enough? A.—Well, we have eight hours a day on an 
average of twelve months in the year, and our whole wages would come to about $1 
per day, for competent men. 

Q.—Do you consider that enough? A.—No; I do not. 
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Gxo. T, Tucker, Tobacco Manufacturer, Hamilton, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—You are a member of the firm of G. E. Tuckett & Son? A.—Yes; the junior 
member. 

Q.—What is your business? A.—Tobacco manufacturing. 

Q.—How long has the business been established in Hamilton? A.—Since 1867. 

Q.—Do you employ many hands? A.—About 300. 

Q.—What class of people do you employ? A.—Well, we employ white and 
colored, male and female. 

Q.—Of what ages? A.—From fourteen up to about forty. 

Q.—Have you a considerable number of young persons working for you? A.—I 
should say about 120 to 150, boys and girls; they are changed from time to time. 
Of course we have more in winter time than in summer time. © 

Q.—Do you think any of them are under fourteen? A.—Well, we have a rule that 
firms have to be guided by, that no one shall be employed less than fourteen. We had 
some factory inspectors going through the factory, and I told them we had a great 
deal of trouble in finding out the age, and they told me they were going to get out 
certificates which parents would sign. 

Q.—What rates of wages can these people earn? A.—They average about $1.25 


_aday; that is what we pay ourselves. The children are paid by the “rollers,” and 


ee 


when I said 300 hands I was counting only the grown up people—those we pay 
ourselves. 

Q.—How many are employed altogether? A.—The average would be from 400 
to 425. It depends on the season. ; 

Q.—Are they at liberty to work if they wish to? A.—Yes; we cannot get them 
in summer time. 

Q.—How long in the year is the factory closed down? A.—Six weeks to two 
months. 

Q.—What part of the year? A.—During Christmas and New Years, and gene- 
rally in summer time, according to the heat. Ifitis hot we shut down longer, but 
generally it is about four weeks. Last summer we shut down for six weeks, on 
account of the heat. 

Q.—Is it necessary to employ young persons in this business? A.—Yes; in 
order to strip the tobacco; the older hands would not be so nimble. 

Q.—Are these children living with their parents generally ? A.—Generally they 
are mechanics’ families and poor people. Some are the children of widows. 

Q.—Would it not be better for them to go to school than to work for you? A.— 
Well, the mothers come to me and say that their children will not go to school, and 
in order to keep them off the streets, they send them to me. 

Q.—Have you reason to know that many of them are the children of such 
mothers? A.—I could not say. At times we have children of that sort. As a rule, we 
have the parents come to the factory, and have a bargain made between the “roller” 
and the mother or father, in our presence, the first time, and we see that the children 
go with the proper man and get properly paid for their work. The wages of a child 
from fourteen to sixteen are from $3 to $4.50 a week. 

Q.—How long a time do they serve before being able to earn $3 a week? A.— 
The first week, as a rule, they get about $1.50 to $2; the second week perhaps $2.25, 
and afterwards it depends upon the child, but generally in three weeks they get $3.25 
to $4. Ifthe child can take the stem out without tearing the leaf too much they 
get $4 to $4.50. 

Q.—Can children from fourteen to fifteen years old earn those wages? 
A.—yYes; if they are smart. 

Q.—Is the work in your factory a trade, so that those who have learned it will 
be called mechanics? A.—Yes. If the stemmer goes along and gets to be smart he 
gets to be a “roller”; then he gets on to be a wrapper, and then the foreman mentions 
it to us, and when they are at eighteen or nineteen, and fit to become apprentices, 
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they are given benches. He serves for three years, for the first two years at ordinary 
work and the last year in fine work, and after the last year they become journeymen, 
and get journeymen’s wages. | 

Q.—Do you use much machinery ? A.—OConsiderable. | 

Q.—Do accidents ever occur? A.—We have guarded against them in every 
way possible. 

().—What are the sanitary conditions of the factory ? A.—We have had three 
generations working in the factory until lately. The grandfather was there, and the 
father, and we have two sons there now, growh-up men, 

@.—When the factory inspector was around did he find any fault with the 

sanitary conditions of the factory ? A.—None whatever. 

Q.—Or with unprotected machinery ? A.—None whatever. 

Q.—Did this inspector make a particular and close inspection ? A.—Yes; there 
were two of them. I went with them myself, and they examined the boilers, and 
engines and belting, &., and saw that they were protected, : 

Q—Have you separate conveniences for the male and female employés? A.— 
Yes; all emptying into the sewer. | 

Q.— What class of tobacco do you make? A.—What we call “ bright goods "— 
bright smoking tobacco. 

Q.—Where do you find your market? A.—Well, we find our market all over 
the world. 

Q.—In what countries ? A.—The United States, England, Australia, and we have 
sent some to Ceylon and Japan. 


Q.—How wide a market have you in Canada ? A.—Well, we have the whole of . 


Canada; we have sent goods to British Columbia, the North-West, Ontario, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. 

Q.—How do the prices of tabocco, at the present, compare with those of former 
years? A.—The last two or three years they have been lower, on account of the 
internal competition. 

Q.—-Lower than ever before? A.-—-Well, just about as low as we have had. Of 
course, when we started prices were low, in order to get into the market, and we 
have come back to those prices again. 

Q.—Where do you get your tobacco? A.—From Virginia, North Carolina and 
Kentucky. 

Q.—Do you use any Canadian tobacco? A.—No. 


Q.—Why? A.—Well, Canadian tobacco, at the present time, is a very common 
grade of tobacco, and the class of tobacco we use, Which is grown in the South, 
cannot be grown in Canada; Canadian tobacco will not suit the people’s taste. If we 
bring the seed from Virginia and plant it here it becomes common or nondescript 
tobacco, the same as if you bring the sweet potatoe here and plant it it will become 
the common Irish potatoe, and get insipid. ; 


Q.—You try to keep your tobacco uniform ? A.—Yes; we do. We have a brand 


which has proved itself a good many years, and our particular attention is paid to 


that brand. 


Q.—-What wages do your skilled employés make ? A.—-One dollar and twenty- 
five cents a day, on the average. 


Q.—What hours do they work? A.—Nine hours a day, and in the winter time 
we start at 7.30. 


Q.—Can you tell us anything about the experiment made afew years ago in 
your factory in reducing the hours of labor 2? A.—We found that by starting in the 
summer time at 7 o’clock and working until 6, and giving them a half holiday on 
Saturday, so that they could get off and enjoy themselves, they worked steadier and 
with more vigor. In the winter time we start at 7:30 in the morning and work 


until 6 o’clock, allowing them one hour at dinner, and giving them from 4 o’clock, 


This allows the mothers to do the marketing in the daylight, and we find that they 
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can do the same amount of work in the nine hours, and then they appear more 
healthy and strong than when working the longer hours. 
— Q—Practically, then, you reduce the hours from ten to nine, without any 
reduction in the product ? A.—Yes. 
Bm Q—Are you satisfied, as employers, with that reduction ? A,—Yes; or we 
would not have kept on with it. 
— Q—How were you ‘nduced to make this reduction ? A.—By my father’s own 
free will; by reading and observing. 
- Q.—He is the head of the firm ? A.—Yes. 
Q.—How frequently do you pay your hands? A.—EHvery Saturday. 
Q.—Do you find Saturday to be a satisfactory pay-day? A.—Yes; always. 
Q.—Has any request been made to you for a change of pay-day ? A.—None 


cat all. 


By Mr. HEAKES :— 

, Q.—Have you any knowledge of the profit-sharing in manufacturing, or in the 
“system of bonusing ? A.—No ; as arule, we mean to reward merit in the factory. 
_ Of course, they get their wages every Saturday, as we promised to pay them, and at 
the end of the year, when we see that they take an interest in us, we give them 
" purses according to. merit. ) 

~ Q.—Is it not.on the principle of profit-sharing? A.—No. 
hs Q.—Do you find, under the system you pursue in that respect, that your people 
_ take a better interest in your business? A.—Yes; we do, because they notice that 
we are watching their interests and rewarding merit, and therefore they watch our 
m interests. 

— Q.—Do you think it possible to introduce profit-sharing generally in manufac- 
“turing? A—No; I do not think it possible. 
me) 6. Will you give us some reasons for thinking so? A.—Well, in the first place 
aman has to stand the chances of great losses, and besides it would cause discord, 
because if the man is a large buyer prices might drop, and the employés are not 
- going to lose that themselves. 
~ , Q—~They would be willing to share the profits but not the losses? A.— 
- Certainly. . 
‘ Q,—-Have you ever had any labor troubles in your factory ? A.—Never, sir. 
é Q.—Have you ever given the subject of arbitration any thought? A.—No; 


_ we have had no reason. 

- By Mr. McLran :— 

4 Q.—Before you granted the nine hours did they ask for it? A.—wNot with regard 
- to time. We have had a few coming and asking if we did not think they were worth 
$1.25 or $1 more a week. ? 

4 Q.—What amounts have you given to your people at holiday time ? A.—Well, 
we have distributed from $1,500 to $2,000. 

Q.—And those presents are pased on their record during the year? A.—Cer- 
tainly. We have given $50 and $100, the same amount, because they have saved us 
perhaps more than that by their careful manipulation of the tobacco. 


By Mr. GIBson :— 
Q.—Having found the nine-hour movement profitable and satisfactory could not 
you reduce it still more, with the same result? A.—It might be the last straw which 
sometimes breaks the camel’s back. 

Q.—You think that nine hours ig a fair limit? A—lI think so; from what IL 
have ween and heard I think it has proven to be about the limit. 

Q.—You have not tried any other ? A—Of course, I am only speaking of what 
I have read in the papers on the United States; I find that the jumping into the 
eight hours has caused a great deal of trouble; it is going too far the other way. 
There is always a happy medium. a 
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Q.—When you reduced the hours from ten to nine did you reduce the men’s. 
wages at all? A.—None at.all. 


By Mr. Cuarke:— 


Q.—Do you fine your employés for neglect? A.—No ; if they repeat a thing 
two or three times we generally let them go. i 


| 


By Mr. Hzaxns :— 


Q.—Is the tobacco business generally considered a healthy business ? A.—Well, . 
we have had three generations in our factory, so I don’t think it is very unhealthy, 

Q.—It does not seem to have a bad effect onthe young people? A.—No; when 
we expected the cholera here I passed a remark to several of the doctors, and they | 
said that it was not only a good disinfectant, but that it would keep the people at 
work. 


GzoRGE Harpmr, Compositor, Hamilton, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :-— 


Q.—What are the compositors paid on the morning papers? A.—Do you mean 
the average wages ? 

Q.—What is the rate fixed by the union ? A.—Thirty-two cents a thousand on 
the morning and 30 cents on the evening papers. 

Q.—What amount of matter or what part of matter goes on the “hook” and is 
distributed amongst the compositors, generally? A—All general matter, except 
advertisements. 

Q.—The advertisements are set by whom? A.—By the week hands. 

Q.—That is the rule with all the newspaper offices in Hamilton? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What wages are paid the weekly hands on the morning papers, not 

Including the foremen? A.—I do not know of any weekly hands engaged on the 
morning papers, except the foremen and the pressmen, 

Q.—What wages are paid the weekly hands on the evening papers? A.—Twelve 
dollars, 

Q.—What are the wages of weekly hands in job offices? A.—Eleven dollars is 
the scale. 

7 Q.—Do any, except the foremen, get $12? A.—Yes ; I believe there are 
/ exceptions to this rule; I find that there is one or two who get $12. 

Q.—In the newspapers, how many boys are allowed by the union to any parti- 
cular number of men? A.—One apprentice is allowed to every four men in the 
newsrooms. 7 

Q.—What are the hours of work in the Job offices? A.—Ten hours a day. 

Q.—On the evening papers do you’ know how many hours are worked ? 
A.—No. 

A.—And by the weekly hands? A.—About nine hours, 

Q.—On the morning papers what hours are worked by the weekly hands? A.— 
I think they would run about nine hours. : 

Q.—Do you know how many journeymen printers in Hamilton own the houses | 
in which they live? A.—Yes ; I think there are about eight; that is those working 
by the piece, and not including foremen. 

Q.—Do you know how many journeymen printers have established themselves 
in business in Hamilton within your time? A.—TI think there are four, and one 
who went into partnership, 

Q.—How many of the Job offices in Hamilton are owned by the men who were 
formerly journeymen printers in Hamilton? A.—Five, Ibelieve, 

.—How many are there in Hamilton owned by other persons not connected 
with the daily newspapers? A.—I don’t know but one, and he came up from 
Ottawa. He was a Journeyman printer, and worked here for a short time. 
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Q.—Practically, all the job offices in Hamilton, outside of the daily newspapers, 
have been established by journeymen printers? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. McLran :-— 


Q.—What paper do you work on? A.—The Times. 

Q.—Do you know how many branches there are altogether working in the 
newspaper offices? A.—I think there are ten altogether. 

Q—How many journeymen? A.—About twenty; that is piece hands, 
exclusive of foremen. There would be, perhaps, four others besides them, 
making about twenty-two or twenty-three. 

Q.—Do you use any plate-matter ? A.—No plate-matter. 

Q.—What time do they begin composition on the morning papers? A.— 
About one o’¢lock in the afternoon, and work for about two hours, waiting their 
cases after that, and then back in the evening at eight o’clock, and work there until 
three next morning, making about nine hours. 

@.—How much longer will it take them to distribute their cases? A.—The 
cases are distributed in the afternoon; that is over and above the nine hours. 

Q.—Will it take three hours to distribute? A.—No; about two hours; they 
do some distributing at night in the time they are waiting. 

Q.—Do they get paid for standing time? A.—No. 

Q.—Is there much waiting for copy? A.—I believe there is considerable 
waiting. There is some on the morning papers, but of late we have been pretty busy. 

Q.—Do you derive any benefit from the organization to which you belong ? 
A.—No, except the benefit which is derived from keeping together. There is a 
death benefit of $75. 


By Mr. HEAKES :— 


Q.—Are there any printing offices in Hamilton where they object to the hiring 
of non-union men? A.—No; there are two mixed offices where they consider they 
are interfered with. 

Q.—Has there ever been any black-listing of men in Hamilton? A.—No. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—How do wages compare in Hamilton with cities of the same size in Great 
Britain or the United States? A.—l could not speak as to Great Britain, but they 
are paid a better rate of wages in the United States. . 

Q.—How are the men paid here? A.—On the papers they are paid by the 
piece—weekly. 

Q.—What day of the week? A.—On Saturdays. 

Q.—What day do you prefer? A.—I prefer Friday, as it allows Saturday for 
shopping, buying provisions, &c. 


By Mr. HmAKEs :— 


— Would a bureau of statistics be acceptable to the workmen, do you know ? 
A.— Yes; I think it would be a benefit. 

Q.—Do you think as a body they would generally favor it? AI think they 
would. 

Q.—You spoke of some printers owning their own houses: how long would 
they be working at their occupations before being able to purchase those houses? 
A.—No; some of them I spoke of are old men, and some had money loaned to them; 
the majority of them are old men. Two or three young men have property of their 
own, but, of course, I can’t say if it is cleared property. 

Q.—What I want to find out is, whether they purchased this property from the 
amount of wages they earned by their trade, and if so, how long it took them to do 
it? A.—To answer that I would have to take individual cases. 

Q.—Do you know of any individual cases? A.—I couldrefer youto my own case. 
Of course, I have been working at the business for twelve or thirteen years, and I 
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own the house I live in. TI suppose it will take a man about ten years to secure a | 
_. house of his own, and perhaps longer. | 


By Mr. McLran :-— 


Q.—What do artisans’ houses rent for in Hamilton ? A.—Six dollars to $10, 


4 
Q.—Are there any of the men paid by orders? A.—None are accepted and 
none are offered. 


By Mr. Gizgon :— 


Q.—Have there been any labor troubles in your office? A.—None for some _ 
time. 


4 
Q.—When you have had troubles what system do you take for settling them? 
A.—The matter is discussed in our union, and an 


endeavor is made to settle it by 
arbitration, and sending a committee to the employers, 
Q.—If conciliatory means failed what would you prefer? A.—We have 
generally been able to settle matters of this kind ourselves. If it comes toa matter 
that cannot be settled it comes to a strike, I suppose, as a last resort. We have 
what we call an organizer in connection with the International Union, and he is sent 
for in the event of a strike, and he endeavors to settle the matter before it comes to 
a strike. 
Q.—You try every means in your 


power before coming to a strike ? A.—Yes ; 
I remember only one 


strike in my time. 
Q.—You have never thought of the matter of 


enforced arbitration? A.—No; I 
never looked at it in that light. 
By Mr. Huaxes :— 


Q.—Are there any femal €-compositors in Hamilton? A.—Notto my knowledge. 
By Mr. McLzan:— 


Q.—Is $11 the union scale for day work? A.—Yes, 


HAmiLton, 16th J anuary, 1888. 


WILLIAM J, McAnprews, Foreman Printer, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Frexp :— 


Q.—You are president of the T 
elected last Saturday evening. 
Q.—The last witness was president last year? A.—Yes, 
Q.—You have heard the evidence of the last witness? A.—Yes, 
Q.—Do you corroborate what he has said? A.—Not in some particulars. He 
said that in ten years he would get a house and lot in the city, and I think the 
ordinary printer working at the case would find it pretty hard work. 

} —How long have you been working at printing—since you have been a 
journeyman? ATI have been eighteen years at the business, and I served five 
years, so it would be thirteen years that I have worked as a journeyman. 

.-—How long has it been since you paid for your house? A.—T have not got 
it paid for yet. 
By Mr. Gregson :— 


Q.—How long is it since the idea possessed you to own a house of your own? 
A.—I never had any great idea of it; I never was much inclined towards working- 
men Owning property, unless they have a permanent position, or have some mone 

saved up. As I had some money saved up I bought a house, and I could realize it 
any day. I bought in a central part of the city, whereas, if I had gone outside I 


ypographical Union of Hamilton? A.—TI wag 
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could not have realized as well. 
By Mr. Freep :-— 
Q 


-—Why don’t you approve of workingmen owning their own houses? A,—I 
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don’t disapprove of it, still I don’t know that I would own one if I were working at 

the case all my life. | | 
Q.—Don’t you think that owning property anchors a man down and prevents 
him from becoming a rolling stone? A.—That is the cause. why workingmen don’t 
amount to anything who shut themselves away from the world. 

Q.—Are not those printers better off who remained in Hamilton than those who 
have being going to the United States and other places? A.—Yes; they have a 
little money of their own, but they are not better off in health or money gained, or 

anything picked up to the advantage of their trade, or anything like that. I know 
- men who have gone away and have come back a great deal better off than they went 
from this town. 

Q.—Is that your experience with the Hamilton printers who have travelled ? 
A.—A good many of them—not in money matters, but in the knowledge picked up 
with regard to their trade; all these men who have gone away medium good 
_ printers, come back good printers. 

5 Q.—What do you think of the system in vogue of getting tenders from printers 
for job work, &.? A.—Well, for small work, or for any job, I don’t believe outside 
of my own trade in this tendering system. I was a member of the Trades and Labor 
. Congress which sat in this city, and I was opposed to the tendering system for job 
work, or work of any kind, unless it was a very large job. I know that in our trade 
the tendering system causes workingmen, I believe, to be hindered from getting 
advances of wages, because the bosses or foremen are very strict in regard to keeping 
five or ten minutes out of your wages, if you lose that time, and it causes a great 
deal of inconvenience in that way. For instance, if a man wants 1,000 note 
circulars, I suppose $3 or $3.50 should buy them in any printing office. There are 
many small printing offices where they sell them for $2.75 or $2.50, and eventualls 
it goes down to such an extent that the proprietor has not sufficient profit to pay the 
- men fair wages. 

. Q.—You think that keen competition produced by the tendering system induces 
employers to pay smaller wages than they should pay ? A.—TI should not say that, 
but I think that ifthe general public were to pay better prices employers would 
willingly pay the men more wages, because they would be more able to pay them. 


Q.—You think that higher prices would result in them paying higher wages ? 
A.—I do. 

Q.—You think that if there were high prices and high wages all round it would 
benefit the working classes? A.—Yes; because if a workingman gets a fair wage 
he gets ahead better, buys better goods and gets more of them than if he gets a small 
wage; he buys goods on which there is a larger margin of profit. 

Q.—Do you act on that principle yourself? A.—I do, in one way. In building 
my house I had a plan drawn, and I thought to myself that I would get a man to 
build it, and I got a Scotchman named , thinking that a Scotchman would 
be an honest man, and I asked him what he would build my house for. He built it 
for me and I gave him his price. Another time I had it painted and I gave it to a 
man to do for $30, but I was sorry that I had not given it to another man for $40, 
just on account of the character of the work. For example, I would sooner pay $3.25 
tor some articles of cloth than $3, provided the sewing woman got a share of the extra 
25 cents, because it would come back to me in the long run. There would be more 
money coming back, the printer would have his bills printed on better paper, instead 
of common paper and so on, in other trades, all paying good prices. 


By Mr. Heakrs :—_ 


Q.—Do you know anything of the operation of the lien laws? A.—We never 
have had any occasion to apply them, but from what I heard at the Labor Congress 
they are not perfect. There were parties who put liens on buildings here, but they 
were not of any use, though I don’t know the reason. ’ 

Q.—It did not protect the workingmen in their wages? A.—No. 
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Q.—Have you ever given any thought to the question of profit-sharing in business ? i 
A.—Yes; I have often thought of it. I have read in the newspapers where men have 
shared with their employers, and I believe it would be a good thing if bosses were 
to do it. ! 

Q.—Do you think if bosses shared with their men that there would be as many 
labor troubles? A.—Do you mean generally ? 

Q.—Yes? A.—It would lessen the amount of labor troubles ; but no doubt there 
would be other troubles about dividends and other things which would counter- 
balance it. 

Q.-—You think the cure would be as bad as the evil? A.—I think so, because I 


believe I saw a statement in the papers the other day where it had been tried and 
the men had turned kickers. 


By Mr. Frezp :— 


_ —Do you think the men would be willing to receive the profits when there 
were profits? A.—-Yes. . 
Q.—But would they be willing to accept a share of the losses? A.—-No; because 
the moment the business begins to run out, and there were losses instead of profits, 
they would shut up shop. 


By Mr. Grsson :— 


Q.—What is your opinion with regard to arbitration in cases of labor troubles ? 

A.—TI believe in arbitration, but I believe it should be by people who understand it. 
For instance, if there was a trouble among the printers I believe printers should be 
arbitrators, and not outside persons, 
_ Q—When they have each done so, and have each picked a party, how would 
you have the third party chosen? A.—IfI was president of our union I would insist 
on the third party being a printer, although I would not care where he was from. I 
have known of’ cases where people who did not understand the trade were arbitrators 
in disputes in it, and I don’t think it is right. 

Q.—You mean that the original two arbitrators would be people who understand 
the business, but failing to agree as to the third party, youmean ? A.—I don’t know 
who the third party should be, but I would say that he should be a person who 
understands the business. If moulders were on strike we should not send a printer 
to arbitrate in their business, and I would not be in favor of arbitration if it was done 
that way. 


By Mr. Heaxgs :— 


Q.—You are in favor of the parties appointing their own arbitrators? A.—T 
would say that printers should appoint their arbitrators and the employers should 
appoint theirs, but they should be people who understand the printing business. Let 
them go across the ocean, if necessary, to get an independent man, but he should be 
a man that when you spoke to him about “ems” and “slugs,” and so on, he would 
understand it, without having it all explained to him. 


By Mr. Gipson :— 


Q.—Your answer would be, then, that in that case, you would not go for Govern- 
ment arbitration, or enforced arbitration ? A.—No; I would not employ enforced 
arbitration, though I am not in favor of strikes. I never saw any trouble in our 
trade that could not be settled amongst ourselves without bringing other people 
in, and if the men and the bosses can't agree disinterested people would not agree 
very well. Of course, in our business in this city we are not like that strike on the 
other side the other day on the railway, where the bosses would not receive the men 
or listen to them. I Suppose, in such a case, outsiders would be the right ones to 
settle the strike, but I believe that when the bosses talk the matter over with their 
hands they can come to a better and more lasting settlement than any outside 
arbitrators. I would like to say, with regard to the apprentice system, that I am not 


in favor of indenturing. I believe that if proprietors and foremen interested them- 
selves in the boys working for them they would be only too glad to work for them 
and not run away. 


By Mr. HEAKEs :— 


Q.—Do they do that? A.—Not in this town. 


Q.—And it is only in case they do that that you would favor it ? A.—I may say 
that our union is very strict. We register every apprentice in the union and name 
the day we sent him to the trade, and we don’t let any boy go before he is fifteen, 
although we allow them to go as message boys at any age; but he is not to learn his 
trade until he is fifteen, and when he is twenty he is a journeyman. 


i Q.—Supposing a boy after he was fifteen went to another office, would that count 
on the time? A.—Yes; if he served for five years. I understand by the indenturing 
system that if I want to learn the printing I have to sign an agreement that I will 
“gerve a certain time; I may have to take all sorts of abuse, but I can’t leave without 
resorting to law and breaking the indenture. 


By Mr. Gisson :— 


Q.—Does indenturing necessarily give the bosses the power to abuse the 
apprentices? Is not the boss bound as well as the apprentice? A.—Certainly he is. 
Sometimes a good boy is very valuable, and if he wants to go he may pull the latch. 
For instance: in this city an apprentice to a foundry man did that, and he was 
brought before the police court and fined for breaking his indenture. 

% Q.—Do you think a boy should leave his employer if he has special need of his 
services? A.—No; I don’t think so, but I don’t think that any employer who treats 
his men properly would find boys doing so. I think they would see that their 
services are required, but when boys see that their services are slack it is a 
_ different thing. 
, Q.—That only goes to condemn the apprentice system? A.—AIl my life I never 
was bound. I learned my trade here, and I never knew a boy to runaway. Another 
_ reason is, because a boy may have served two years at the business, and he is bound, 
and his foreman can see that he will not make a printer, and that the best thing he 
could do would be to discharge him, but if he is indentured he will try to make the 
best of him. : 
- Q.—Supposing the men could see that he would not answer, could they not 
separate by mutual consent? A.—I believe in freedom ; I believe that boys will stay 
if they are used right. The idea is that they are not good workmen, or very few, 
_ just because of the want of an indenture system. 
Q.—Do boys work around too much from one shop to another. A.—I don’t 
think they do in our trade; and I consider it does a boy good to move around. 
~ Working at one class of work results in a boy not knowing anything of the other 
branches of his trade. If I was working in a foundry and making stove-lids all the 
time they would be very apt to keep me at it. 
} Q.—If he is kept at that he would not learn the trade, whereas if he is bound by 
indenture they are bound to keep him at the trade and teach him? A.—Well, as I 
said before I believe in freedom, and if I had fifty beys I would not bind one of them 
toa trade. With regard to immigration, I say it is wrong that the Government 
- should assist them to this country. 
Q.—Do you know that they do so? A.—Yes; they assist persons to come to 
this country. 

Q—When? A.—AIl the time. 

: Q.—In this last year? Can you state that this last year the assisted passage 
system has been continued? A.—Well, they have their passage paid on the Allan 
- Steamship Company, and they are brought out cheap. 
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By the CHarrMAN :— 

Q.—Do you know what you have just said, that the Government pays the Allan 
steamship line, to bring them out? A.—Yes; I believe so on my oath. 

Q.—Do you know so? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How? A.—From general knowledge that one gets ; I believe there are 
people in Hamilton who never paid their way across the ocean. 

Q.—Do you know of a single one within the last twelve or eighteen months who 
came to Hamilton without paying a cent? A.—I said “assisted.” 

Q.—You begun by saying “assisted,” but’ you said at last that people came to 


Hamilton without paying a cent. A.—I know they assisted people out to this 


country. . 
Q.—Do you know of any person who came to Hamilton without paying a cent— 
answer, “yes” or “no”, within the last twelve or eighteen months, if you know of any 


erson coming to Hamilton without paying his passace? A.—I don’t know any_ 
Pp 8 paying } § y 


person in that way, but I know of people who have come and were assisted out. 


There are people walking in Hamilton, wanting work and can’t get it. We have 


deaf and dumb printers who came to Hamilton and came with assistance. 

Q.—Can you give us the name of them? A.—There were deaf and dumb 
printers who came to Hamilton and applied to the mayor for charity, but I don’t 
know their names. They went to Montreal, and went there by our money, but they 
came out by other people’s money ; they came out cheap. 


By Mr. Huaxss :— 
Q.—Do you know who brought them out? A.—No; Ido not. 
Q.—Do you know if the Dominion Government paid their passage, or part of it ? 
A.—I believe they came out in that way. | 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—That means it is a fact, if you believeso. WhenI say I believe sucha thing 
I mean I believe it is s0? A.—I believe it ig so, to the best of my judgment, I 
believe those printers came out here by cheap fares. 


HAmItton, 16th January, 1888. 
Joun Smitu, Hamilton, called and sworn. 


By Mr. FrrEp :— ? 

Q.—You are the immigration agent at Hamilton ? A.—Yes, 

Q.—How large a district is in your charge? A.—The counties of Halton, 
Welland, Monck, Lincoln, Norfolk, Oxford, Brant, Waterloo, Wellington, Bruce, a. 
large portion of Huron, a portion of Grey, and Haldimand, and a portion of Perth. 
Q.—How many immigrants have settled in your district during the year just 
closed ? A.—Seven thousand nine hundred and nineteen. 

Q.—Can you tell us from what countries they have come? A.—3,421 were 
English ; 796 Irish ; 1,434 Scotch ; 790 Germans and 1,297 American citizens. 

Q.—That is in the calendar year 1887? A.—Yes. | 

Q.—Do you know how many of these came on assisted passages ? A.—I could 
not say ; I have no means of knowing. 


By the CHarrMAn :— 


Q.—When they come to Hamilton, if any were assisted you would not know it ? 
A.—Well, no; unless we questioned them, ~ 
Q.—You cannot say ? A—No; I have no evidence of the transaction at all. 


By Mr. FrEEp :— 
Q.—Do you know what are the rules of the department now as to the Goverment 
giving assistance to emigrants ? A.—Yes. 
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Q.—Can you tellus? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Do, if you please? A.—Immigrants assisted into Canada comprise 
agricultural laborers and female domestic servants. 

Q.—What does this assistance amount to—any abatement of their passage- 
money ? A.—Assisted passages originated and still continue. By an arrange- 


ment which was made with the conference of steamboat companies of New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia and the St. Lawrence ports, fixed rates were established. 


- The New York steamship company lines had the advantage over Canadian lines, and 


the assisted rate rose in consequence of cutting the rates on the New-York lines. 


The New York lines hearing of the assisted passage rate made an application to the 
department to know what proportion they paid, and the department referred them 
to the steamboat companies, It remained that way for two or three years, and now 
the assisted passage consists in the Government assisting agricultural laborers and 


female domestic servants to the extent of $2.50. 


Q.—How can the Goverment know whether the immigrant is an agricultural 
laborer or a mechanic, or whatever he may be? A.—Only by the declarations 
made. Before the assisted passage can be granted to an emigrant the emigrant 
applying for the assisted passage has to make a declaration on a printed form. He 
has also to have the declaration signed by a clergyman, or a magistrate, before he 


_ can obtain it—that he is bona fide an agricultural laborer. 


Q.—Must the magistrate or the clergyman reside in the district from which 
the agricultural laborer comes ? A.—Yes; and must know him, or rather he must 
declare that he knows him, and can vouch for him. 

Q.—How many mechanics have settled within your district within the last year, 
immigrant mechanics ? A.—Fifty-nine. 
| Q.—Out of how many immigrants? A.—Seven thousand, nine hundred and 
nineteen. 

Q.—Taking all the emigrants that have come into your district within the past 
year, have they created more work for mechanics than the mechanics among them 
have taken from the Canadian mechanics already here? A.—You could only 
ascertain an answer to that question by the law of induction. For instance, opinions 
may vary, but I answer in the affirmative. Then you might ask me upon what 
ground | base my affirmation. I will take the number just settled in the Hamilton 
districts, 7,919. Now, in making a per cent. of the population—for instance, take 


this city or any other city—if you find the population at Hamilton 40,000 or 50,000 


in round numbers, without knowing the actual number of families, the computation 
would be that five should form a family, in round numbers. Now, taking 7,919 and 
divide that by five : there would be 1,583 cooking stoves which could not be possibly 
done without. Now, out of that number there is not one person engaged in stove- 
making. I take another computation. Say there are 7,919 who require 7,919 suits 
of clothes. 

| Q—They are not naked when they come here? A.—That is quite evident. 
Now, what do you mean by that question? 

Q.--They don’t want clothes immediately on their arrival ? A.—Possibly 
not; sometimes they do. But answering your question in that way, supposing they 
had clothing to last them twelve months and did not require to purchase anything 
the first year, they certainly would the second year, so that the rotation of reforma- 
tions goes on and the same law of progression would go on, 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—That is—the immigrants of last year would require clothing this year? 
A.—Yes ; out of that 7,919 that arrived there would not be 5 per cent. engaged in the 
business of tailoring. Very well; then take boots and shoes, you would not have 
2 per cent. engaged in that business, and you would require two pairs for each 
individual. If you add it, in stoves there are 1,583; there are 7,919 suits of 
clothes, and over 15,000 pairs of boots and shoes. I merely mention these trades, 
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and as the community is made up of different trades and occupations each one must 
participate in the general prosperity produced by these transactions. 
By Mr. McLaan :— 
Q.—Are all these immigrants people with families ? A.—No ; not all, 


Q.—What are they ? A.—The great bulk of them are agricultural laborers and 
common laborers. 


Q.—They don’t require stoves ? A.—I think I would convince you that they — 


do. I would draw your attention to the fact that the agricultural laborer has a need 


which is being provided for by these different portions of the community, and that — 


he is a consumer of goods in his proportion to the whole. 


Q.—That is an argument ? A.—You have raised the question of the man who 


does not need a stove. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Are many of these agricultural laborers married men? A.—Asa rule, the 
great bulk of the married men come out single at first, and after working and earning 
sufficient they send for their wives, 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—That is a fact, to your knowledge ? A.—Yes ; after eleven years’ experience, 


By Mr. Freep :— i 
Q.—Do they for the most part bring their own furniture with them ? A.—No; 


nothing but clothing and wearing apparel. The whole effort of parties engaged — 


in immigration in past years has been to discountenance the bringing of anything 
into this country excepting wearing apparel. 

Q.—Are there many agents in Great Britain and Ireland, or other countries, 
encouraging emigrants to come to Canada? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Are they Government agents? A.—No. 

Q—What agents are they? A.—Well, there are the agents of the steamship 
companies. The old country agents are on a different footing from what they are 
here. Before the party can be engaged in shipping persons he must have a license 
from the Board of Trade. On obtaining that license he is allowed to engage in the 
general business of shipping to any part of the world by any steamship company. 

Q.—You think that these steamship agents are, as a rule, men who are active in 
inducing people to come to Canada? A.—Yes; then there is another class, and that 
is philanthropic societies, so-called, who help people to come out to this country, or to 


the United States, Australia and other places. <A large amount of money is | 


subscribed in England for this purpose. N ow, in the case of those deaf and dumb 
printers referred to by Mr. McAndrews, they did not cost the Government a cent. 
The Government did not know anything about it, but I take the ground that these 


people sent out here were not in a position to earn a livelihood for themselves, and I: 


think that in such cases the steamboats should be compelled to return them. The 
arrangement was made so that they could be returned. The circumstances were 


these: there is a lady in London, England, named Miss Gordon, who devoted the 


whole of her life to this work. She has private funds of her own, but lives on the bare 
necessaries of life, and confines herself mainly to the unfortunate class of the deaf and 
dumb. She had been out here several times, and she called on the Messrs. Dougall, 
of the Montreal Witness, who are very philanthropic people, as the paper would lead 
you to suppose. When they came out these gentlemen had no occupation for them, 
and they were sent from Montreal by money raised in the city. When they came 
here, one of them being a printer, some people interested themselves in the printing 
offices to get this man in, but he was a non-union man, and I believe in addition to 
that it was not so easy to communicate with him as with other printers; and the 
result was that the mayor contributed $5, and other men interested themselves, and 
a subscription was raised and he was sent back home. 
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By Mr. McLean :— 
Q.—Does Miss Rye bring out many small children to Canada? A.—Miss Rye 


- brought out last year 125. 


Q.—Does she receive any remuneration from the Government? A.—No. 

Q. She is just a philanthropist of that kind? A.—Well, she goes by that name. 
Formerly she used to get $2 a head; this year she gets nothing. 

Q.—Previous to this year she got$2a head? A.—Yes; two years ago, but it 
has been discontinued. 

Q.—Assisted immigration has ceased as far as the Dominion Government is 
concerned? A.—Yes. 

Q.—From what you know of these small children brought out here, do you think 
itis advisable to bring them from the old country to this country. Don’t you think 
there are enough children to relieve in our asylums, &c. ? A.—I can only answer by 
the results, that we have not been able to supply the applications made for them. 


By Mr. HEeaKkes :— 
Q.—-Do you know whether inmates of these asylums, homes, &c., have increased 
“n number while these children have been brought out here? A.—-I don’t know; but 


the great difficulty we have had in institutions such as the Hamilton Home is this: 
these children have relatives living, the majority of them probably a mother or a 


sister, and the objection made to them by the farming community is that as soon as 


they have educated them so that they become useful to them they are taken away by 
their relatives and put into service, and that is the reason they prefer emigrant 
children—from the fact that there is no one to trouble about them, so that they 
become a portion of the household. 

Q.—-Does any body keep supervision of these children until they grow up ? 
A.—1I will give you the working of one institution, and I think that may be the best 
and most intelligent answer to your question, and it will apply generally. Here is 
the report to the Government for the year ending 3lst December, 1887 :— 

“The Childrens’ or the Stephenson’s Home, situated in East Hamilton, has been 
very successful in its work, being presided over by the late Rev. Mr. Evans, a gentle- 
man remarkably adapted for this class of work. A strong feature of this home, 
consists of the sympathy and assistance extended to the children placed out by them, 
who are encouraged to keep up their connection with the society, whose home is ever 
open to them, and Christmas time all are welcome to join at the annual dinner. The 
lads sent out, as a rule, have been successful, the majority of them having deposits in 
the savings bank. The home is now presided over by Mrs. Evans the coadjutor of 
her late husband, who has yearly visited the boys under their charge, and which has 


resulted largely in the success of the boys and to the credit of the institution.” 


By Mr. FREED :— 

Q.—Have you made any visits to those boys who have been placed out? A.— 
Yes. 

Q.—What was the result of your enquiry? A.—As to the general results, you 
mean ? 

Q.—What is your opinion as to what you saw? A.—Favorable, with the 
exception of only one class. 

Q.—And that class? A.—Are from the reformatories and industrial schools in 
the old country. 

Q.—You found that that class was not suited to Canada? A.—I found that that 
class of children, having been committed to the industrial schools or reformatories 
either for vagrancy or crime, are apt to lapse back to-day under temptation here or 
elsewhere. | 

Q.—What proportion of the boys sent to Canada are of that vagrant or criminal 
class in your district? About 4 per cent. 

Q.—About 4 per cent. are taken from the reformatories, &c., in the old country? 
A.—Yes; I am speaking of what I know of my own district. 
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placed out? A.—Good. 
—Kxclusively ? A.—Ninety-five per cent. 
Q.—Of the class to which you refer? A.— Altogether juvenile emigrants. 
Q.—Is the report in their case as favorable as that of the boys? A—More so. 
By Mr. Wausa :— 

under exceptional circumstances, I have not only sanctioned this, but I have asked 
after the child and make it her own, it might be done, but under no other circum. 

Q.—How is this home kept up? A.—By subscription; it does not cost Canada 
are charitable institutions at home, such as our orphans’ home, and there are people 


SD 
Q.—Apart from these, what do you find the character of the boys who are to be 
Q.—Among what class are they generally placed ? A.—Among farmers. 

Q. 

Q.—How many of those boys have found their way to the Penetanguishene 
Reformatory ? A.—Four boys in seven years. 

—Do you know anything of the girls assisted by charitable societies or 
individuals ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How are they generally disposed of? A.—In the way in which I have 
alluded with reference to the childrens’ home. 

Q.—They are sent to farmers, also? A—Yes; the rule is not to put them in 
cities ; that is the rule with all those societies, not to put them out in cities, except 
that it should be done from the homes. Where I have known a lady that wanted one 
of these children, who was of a motherly or kind disposition, and who would look 
stances would it be tolerated. 

By Mr. McLean :— 

one cent. They are subscriptions from those purporting to be philanthropic people. 
Q.—Charitable people ? A.—They don’t go under that denomination. There 

engaged in the work, like Miss Rye and others, who get subscriptions and bring the 

children out to those places, | 


By Mr. Frerp :— 


Q.—What inspection of these people is done when they arrive in Canada to see 
that they are in physical health ? A.—There is no inspection, excepting the 
quarantine inspection, 

Q.—And that amounts to what ? A.—That is after passing quarantine at the 
point of embarkation. They were officially inspected before getting on shore. 

Q.—Is that inspection sufficiently rigid to give reasonable guarantees that they 
are in sound health? A.—It is generally, but not so rigid as I would insist upon. 
If the law is carried out it is all right. The provision for the inspection is complete 
in itself, and sometimes I am afraid there is a little laxity. 

By Mr. Wausi :— 


Q.—What proportion of them turned out to be anything but healthy ? A.— 
Speaking from my personal knowledge, having visited those children for eleven years, 
I should say not over 2 per cent. 

By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—What has been the early life of those children—boys and girls? Have they 
been reared amongst vice, so that they have the taint of vice when they come here ? 
A.—There are two classes. If you take Miss Rye’s work or Mr. Middlemore’s work, 
in London—I don’t class Dr, Barnardo’s in the same category—the people who con- 
tribute to Miss McPherson, and others of that class, generally look for some orphan 
child in the district, and those children are comprised in that class. Dr. Barnardo’s 
are picked up on the streets of London or anywhere else. He states that if a child 
has a claim on his Sympathy he takes it, 

By Mr. Heaxgs :— 


Q.—How long are they under his care before he takes them out ? What would 
be the average time? A—TI think some are sent out without being kept there at all, 
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and others are kept two or three years. He may strike an average, but speaking 
from a practical point of view, I don’t believe in any such work. If he sends out the 
95 that he has at his training establishment in the old country in, say three years, 
until he has had a knowledge of the character of those boys, and they have attained 
that status which would warrant him giving a guarantee as far as human probability 
is concerned, that would be a benefit. You would be receiving those who would 
grow up into respectable citizenship. 

Q.—Do you think that boys gathered out ofthe gutters of London are calculated 
to make good citizens ? A.—I would prefer taking them from somewhere else. | 
am not going to argue in favor of one class of immigrant or another, although I might 
have an argument with my department did you want facts. I make a distinction 
between what I have already told you of the reformatories and industrial class and 
workhouse children. The workhouses are under the supervision of a board of 
guardians ; children having lost their parents, they become wards of the State, and 
not by being tainted through crime. They have also the advantage of scholastic 
education, and are subject to discipline and industry, and I make that distinction 
between the two classes. 


By Mr. McLean :-— 
Q.—The Dominion Government only assists by means of steamboat passages ? 
A.—Yes. 


Q.—Is it not a fact that there are immigrants assisted trom Quebec to ports in 
Ontario ? A.—It has been the case. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Since when? A.—I got a letter the other day rapping me over the knuckles 
a little for having recommended a family arriving out of Quebec to be sent up. 
We have been gradually discontinuing it, and trying to get it done away with. 
Formerly there was an agreement between the Ontario and the Dominion Govern- 
ments that the Ontario Government should pay two-thirds of the assistance from 
Quebec and the Dominion Government one-third. The Ontario Government having 
withdrawn from the agreement the Dominion Government has now given it up. 

Q.—Do you act in the same capacity to the Ontario Government as to the 
Dominion? Are you the agent of the Provincial as well as of the Dominion Govern- 
ment? A.—Yes. 
| Q—Do you know as a fact that railway fares are paid from other parts of 

Canada to parts of Ontario this year ? A.—Yes; I think there are. 

Q.—Do you know of any appropriation made for that purpose ? A.—No ; there 
is no special appropriation, it is only under the general appropriation ; there is an 
appropriation made for general purposes. 

Q.—There is an appropriation also made for assisted railroad passages ? A.— 
No special appropriation. 

Q.—I think there is? A.—No. 


By Mr. Hrakss :— 


Q.—Out of the whole number of immigrants settling in your district the past 
twelve months, what proportion would you consider pauper or useless immigrants ? 
A.—Probably 1 per cent—I am just speaking roughly. 

Q.—It is not true that a large number of pauper immigrants are sent to this 
country ? A.—No; itis not. I think I might draw your attention to this, that some 
three or four years ago, during the time the British Government were assisting 
pauper emigrants from the congested districts ofthe west of lreland there were a large 
number of pauper immigrants sent out by an arrangement made by the Ontario 
Government. 

Q.—With whom? A.—Through Mr. Hardy by a committee. This money was 
out of a fund guaranteed by the British Government and placed in the hands of Mr. 
Tuke and others. They came to Toronto and we had conferences with them, and 
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they agreed to send out bread-winners sufficient to keep the families, but they did 
not do so, 

Q.—What eventually became ot these immigrants? Did they remain in that 
same destitute condition ? A.—Highty per cent. are now earning their livelihood, 
but the parents of the family will never earn their own livelihood ; they will not 
work, or rather they are incapable. 

Q.—Many of them are old people ? A.—Old men, some married, and some were 
young men. ‘They were the worst class of paupers that you could get—that is, the 
old men were incapable of working; but although it was a great evil at the time, 
still their children are becoming a useful class to the community. 


By the CHarrMan :— 


Q.—You do not think the community has lost anything ? A.—No; they save 
in one way what was lost in another, and I think the result has been a gain. 


By Mr. Hraxss :— 


Q—Do you think that immigrants coming to this country displace our own 
working people to any extent ? A—I don’t think so. 

Q.—What class of immigrants do you have most applications for? A,—Agricul- 
tural laborers and common laborers. 

Q.—Speaking of the agricultural class, do you know if many of them find 
employment the year round? A.—That is becoming more general, 

Q.—Can you give us any special reason for its becoming more general? A.— 
Yes; We have applications in harvest time, which will include J uly, August and 
September, at from $30 to $35 a month. Now, taking it at $30 there is $90 for the 
three months, with board. Now, they will get the same labor for twelve months for 
$150, and farmers are beginning to realize that it is more economical to employ 
the year round than to employ them specially for a few months. There are fifty 
men employed the year round now to one that was employed when I took charge of 
the agency here eleven years ago. | 

Q.—It is claimed by some that agricultural laborers only find employment 
during the haying and harvest, and then drift back to the cities. Do you find 
that to be the case ? A.—Not as a general rule. They do drift back, but they are 
generally the class I have alluded to as forming an undesirable class. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—You put the population of Hamilton at 40,000 ? A.—Yes; in round 
numbers. 
Q.—What is the population ? A.—Forty-three to forty-four thousand. 


By Mr. Freep :— 
Q.—That is within the city limits ? A.—Yes. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—What is the proportion of those people who are the sons and grandsons of 
immigrants? A.—I should say 80 per cent. 

Q.—Of those fathers and grandfathers, how many were poor people, would you 
say ? How many came here without any money in their pockets ? A.—There isa 
certain class of the population that we lose sight of, but taking the permanent part, 
95 per cent of the whole wealth of Hamilton is owned by men who have made it. 

Q.—From your observations is it not found the case that sons and grandsons of 
rich people become poor, while the sons and grandsons of the poorer class become 
rich ? A.—Yes ; I find that the best immigrants that can come into this country are 
the men who have been mostly independent of capital. 


By Mr. McLuan :— 


Q.—How long would it take a man to acquire considerable wealth coming to 
this country just now? A.—I will give you an instance out of my Own Office. We 
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pare six men here, once poor people, who are now worth millions, all out of my own 
office. 

Q.—If people came now in the same way as they did thirty or forty years ago 
would they find the same chances in this Province to-day as they did then? A.—I 
don’t believe the opportunities in Ontario to-day are as great as they are in the 
North-West for poor men, for the simple reason that there is unearned increment in 
the North-West, which we have not here. 

Q.—The chances in the North-West are better than they are here? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How much better? A.—Fifty per cent. 


“By Mr. FREED :— 


Q.—Just fix in your mind some wealthy man of Hamilton who started without 
considerable capital, and then say if men of equal ability, exercising industry and 
economy, would have as good chances of success to-day as ever these men had in 
Hamilton? A.—No, sir. 7 

Q—Why? A.—For the simple reason that capital has become more 
concentrated, and poor men have not the same chance to enter into competition with 
capitalists. 

Q.—Is all the money appropriated by the Dominion Government under the 
head of immigration spent on immigration? A.—No, sir. 

Q.—To what is it applied? A—To quarantine and for protecting the health of 
the country. 

Q.—Now, can you give us some information as to the expenditure on quarantine ? 
A.—It is for the purpose of keeping out epidemics; for instance, as a press man, Mr. 
Freed, that some articles we have read— 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Please speak to the Commission with regard to the quarantine, and do 
not make personal allusions, please? What is your answer to the question? 
A.—Nothing. | 


By Mr. FREED :— 

Q.—How is the money spent which is appropriated by the Ontario Government 
under the head of immigration? A.—About 90 per cent. in salaries and expenses and 
10 per cent. to immigration. 

Q.—Considerable of this money is spent for assisting immigrants from Quebec to 
parts of Ontario? A.—No; nota cent for the assistance of immigrants from Quebec 
to Ontario. 


Wittram McAnprews, re-called. 


By Mr. McLean :— 

Q.—With regard to the assertion made by Mr. Smith, the last witness, respecting 
a deaf and dumb printer, he stated that he would not be allowed to work because he 
was a non-union man. I understand you want to contradict that. 

A—I wish to say that the deaf and dumb printers never applied to the union 
for work; though it is a rule of the union not to give employment to non-union men, 
we do not want the statement to go abroad that we deprived a deaf and dumb man 
from working because he was a non-union man. He may have been a fair man; I 
had a conversation with him in the deaf and dumb alphabet, but he never asked for 
work, and he received help from the printer’s union. 

The Commission then adjourned until Tuesday at two o’clock. 


Bensamin M. Danrorrn, Hamilton, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—You are employed in the Ontario rolling mill? A—In the nail works, 

Q.—How long have you been employed there? A.—Four years and ten 
months. 

Q.—Is there a large number of men employed there? A.—Fifty hands. 

Q.—Do they get pretty constant employment? A.—Yes. 

Q.—During what portion of the year are they laid off? A.—We run steadily ; 
we don’t lay off, unless we are compelled to do so by a break down. 

Q.—You have work which keeps men constantly employed, excepting in case of 
an accident? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How many hours a day do you work? A.—Ten. 

Q.—Do you work by the day, the week or the piece? A.—Most of the men are 
on piece-work. 

Q.—How do the rates of wages in Hamilton in the nail works compare with 
the rates paid, say in Pittsburg? A.—They are a little higher at present in 
Hamilton. 

Q.—Who makes the scale ot wages? A.—We are working on what is called 
the Pittsburg prices at present. They are taken from the Pittsburg scale; we were 
working before they reduced over there at 12 per cent. They have been reduced 
and ours is still the same. 

Q.—So that you get now a little better than they get there? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Can men do pretty well at those prices? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you care to say what a man can make? A—A nailer running four 
machines makes $3.50 to $4 per day. 

Q.—It is pretty hard work, is it not? A.—No; it is not. 

Q.—Is the shop fairly comfortable ? A.—Fairly. 

Q.—How is its sanitary condition ? A.—Very good. 

Q.—How frequently are you paid? A.—Once every two weeks. 

Q.—On what day of the week ? A.---Saturday. 

Q.—-Are you satisfied with that pay day? A.—Yes, 

Q.—-Have you had any labor troubles lately? A.—-None during four years and 
ten months. 

Q.—-How many boys are working at the trade? A.—Twenty. 

Q.—-Do the rules of your union provide any specific number of boys to any 
number of journeymen? A.--They do not mention boys at all. 

Q.—There is no limit? A.—No. 

Q.—Are those boys apprentices ? A.—Well, they are not apprentices. 

Q.—-Are they learning the trade? A.—Well, yes; they can learn the trade ; 
there is a good chance for them, the same as in other shops. 

Q.—In course of time they become—what? A —In course of time they become 
nailers. 

Q.—Will they then be competent workmen? A.—Yes. 

K Q.—Are those receiving such instruction as to make them good workmen? 
— Yes. 

Q.—Do you know where your nail-plates come from? A.—From our rolling 
mill alongside of the factory ; they are all one concern. 

Q.—What iron is used in the rolling mill? A.—Scrap-iron. 

Q.—Where is it obtained? A.—In Ontario; all over Canada, wherever we can 
get it. 


By Mr. Heaxzs :— 
Q.—How do the rates of wages in your business compare with Montreal? A.— 
They are better. 


Q.—Are the Montreal employers able to undersell you in consequence of that ? 
A.—That you will have to ask the manufacturers, 
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By Mr. CLarKE :— 
i Q.—Has your factory ever been visited by the Ontario factory inspector ? 
— Yes. 

Q.—When? A.—LHLast fall. 

Q.—How often does he visit the factory ? A.—I think, if I am not mistaken, this 
was his first visit. 
| Q.—Was everything satisfactory; did he make a pretty critical examination ? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—I suppose you manufacture all kinds and sizes of nails ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And tacks? A.—No. 

Q.—Do you have any competition from the Lower Provinces ?  A.—Yes. 

Q.—How do the prices compare with yours? A.—I cannot speak as to that. 

Q.—You spoke with reference to Pittsburg and Montreal? A.—You are speaking 
of the manufacturers’ prices, and I was speaking of wages. 


By Mr. HzeaKkess :— 

Q.—Are the boys in the nail factory employed by the men or by the firm ? 
A.—By the men. | 

Q'—Do the employers have nothing to say in the regulating of the wages of 
those boys? A.—No. 

Q.—The whole work is done by the piece? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And the men have their helpers. A.—Yes. 

Q.—What is the principal work those boys do? A.—Sitting down and turning 
a rod in the machine. 

Q.—What wages do the boys get? A.—-Well, they make from $1 to $1.25 a day. 


By Mr. FRrEpD :— 
Q.—Those will be pretty good sized boys ? A.—Over fifteen years of age. 


By Mr. ArmstTRONG :— 

Q—Is your association connected with the Nailers’ Association of the other 
side. A.--—-Yes. 

Q.—Do you find that organized labor is a benefit to your trade? A.—Well, it 
is a benefit if a nailer goes to the other side. “If he goes from here to there he can 
get work, and if he is not he has considerable difficulty. 

—Has it a tendency to keep up wages ? A.—-Well, yes; we keep up the wages 
through the Western States by holding together. 

Q.—Do you think if there was no organization the wages would be as high as 
they are? A.—I do not think so. 

Q.—Have you any sick benefits in connection with your organization? A.— 
Well, the sick benefit runs in this way : a man holds four machines, and if he is laid 
off the men will take the machines and run them for him, so as to keep them running, 


By Mr. McLean :— | 
Q.—And he draws the pay? A.—Yes. 
By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q.—How do the wages compare in your factory with those in the Maritime 
Provinces, so far as you have had experience? A.—They compare better. 
Q,.—Are there as many boys employed in the New Brunswick factories as there 
are here? A.—Just about the same. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—Do you know if there is any marketed goods coming in from the other side ? 
A.—None. 
By Mr. Cuharke — 
Q.—Do you make steel nails? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Have you ever used Londonderry iron? A.—No; not here. 
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By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q.—Do boys get $1 to $1.25 a day the first year they go to work? A.—Yes ; 
if they turn out to be good feeders ; Some learn quickly, and others not. 

Q.—How long does it take to learn ? A.—Sometimes three or six months, and 
some require one to two years, 

Q.—How do they start them-? A.—So much a keg; about $1 to $1.25 is all they 
make when they become good nailers, 


By Mr. Heaxzs :-— 


Q.—Do those boys displace men? A.—I cannot say they do. When they grow 
up to be quite large, heavy fellows, they put them on larger machines, and it would 
not look very well to see a big man feeding lath nails. 

Q.—Are not there many men in Hamilton who would be glad to have $1.25 a 
day? A.—No doubt there are; but it is skilled labor making these nails. 

Q.—There is not much skilled labor about it, is there? A.—TI think there is, and 
I have been twenty-eight years at the business, and should know something about it. 


By Mr. Armstrong :— 
Q.—In the event of labor troubles, does your organization prefer the principles 


of arbitration? A.—Yes, 
Q.—And a strike is about the last resort ? A.—Yes. 


By the CHAIRMAN :--— 
Q.—Do you know any organization that objects to arbitration? A.—No ; Ido not. 
By Mr. Kerwin :--— 


Q.—I don’t suppose you can speak for any trade but your own in that respect ? 
A.—No. 


By Mr. Armsrrone :— 


Q.—What kind of arbitration would you prefer in case of a labor trouble—one 
appointed by the Government or by the parties interested ? A.—By the parties 
interested. 


By Mr. Heaxgs :— . 


@.—Do you know if the men in your business are in favor of a bureau of labor 
statistics? A.—I could not say as to that. 
By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—How are your nail-plates heated? A.—For what purpose? Do you mean 
for making nails ? 

Q.—Yes? A.—With oil. 

Q.—What is called a carbon burner? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is that as satisfactory to the men as the old fashioned furnace ? A.—Yes. 

p Q.—Is it any better ? A.—Yes; there is not so much dust or sulphur arising 
rom it. 

Q.—Do the men remain with the company pretty constantly or are there 
frequent changes? A.—When the firm started there were a good many changes, but 
now men are very steady; there has not been much change for a long time. 
Q.—Have you had any strikes or other labor troubles? A.—Not for a long 
time. 

Q.—How frequently are men paid? A.—Every two weeks, 

Q.—How many hours will each man work per day? A.—It just depends on the 
amount of heat the quantity we turn out. 

Q.—What is a fair day’s work? A—Hight or nine hours, if everything goes 
right, but sometimes accidents occur; if that happens we cannot work as fast as at 
other times. 

Q.—What classes of iron do you turn out? A.—AII grades and sizes which are 
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manufactured—-squared, bar-iron and rods. We do not work plates or angles; w® 
work machine iron, from } up to 4 inches round, and from 1 square up to 25 and 
23, and plate to 7, 8 and 12-inch sizes. 

Q.—Do you make shafting? A.—Yes; 4inch shafting, not any larger. 

Q.—Do you turn out any steel at all? A.—We make some steel occasionally. 

? a, shafting? A.—No; just steel sleigh-shoes and so forth, but very little 
of that. 

Q.—What steel do you use? A.—We use some old rails, and blooms imported 
from the United States. 

Q.—Are you able to tell us how United States blooms compare with those you 
get from England? A.—No; I am not. 

By Mr. Kerwin :— 

Q.—Has not the system of piece-work a tendency to lower your standard rate of 
day wages? A.—Well, Ido not know; I never did work by day work; always 
piece-work. 

Q—Do you know any system by which work in your mill could be regulated 
so that the men could have it efficiently laid out as day’s work ? A.—No; I do not. 

_ Q—You think piece-work is the only resource in your business? A.—Yes; | 
think so. 

Q.—Do you manufacture any other articles except those you have spoken of ? 
A.—Just nails and merchandize of all sizes. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—When the factory inspector visited the mill was he satisfied with the arrange- 
ments? A.—TI believe he was. 

Q.—Did he make a pretty thorough inspection? A.—Yes; a pretty thorough 
inspection. We got a few guards put up after he was there. 

Q—Have you had any accident to life or limb? A—We had one four or five 


years ago and one death ; that is the only one since the mill was started. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Have you done anything to prevent such accidents from recurring? A.— 
Yes; it is very hard tosee how any occur. I do not see how this one happened. 
There was a little opening and a man was sleeping near the machinery ; he woke up, 
and by some means in his stupor fell into the machinery. 

@.—That could not occur again? A.—No; it could not. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—How did the man come to be sleeping ? A.—He was waiting for his turn to 
come on; he was lying near the machinery, and when the whistle blew and called on 
the men to wake up he fell right in. 

- Q—Had he been working at all? A.—Yes; this occurred between three and 
four in the morning, when his work was nearly over. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q.—How long has the mill been in operation? A.—Nine years. 

Q.—Where do the proprietors come trom ? A.—They are Americans. 

Q.—Is it a branch of an American establishment? A.—They are an American 
firm but not the branch of an American firm. They are Americans principally. 

Q.—Was there a rolling mill or anything of the kind in Hamilton previous to 
their coming here? A.—Yes; they used to roll rails for the Great Western railway. 


By Mr. McLran:-- 


Q.—-Rolling mill work is very hot work, and the hands cannot stay at it very | 
long? A.—Yes; they have to get holidays in summer. 

Q.--What kind of work is it ? A.—They get a piece of iron and have to reduce 
it down by rolls. 
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~ Q.—How long at a time ? A.—Three-quarters of an hour, perhaps more, and then 
they get half an hour’s rest. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Are rails made in the mill ? A.—No; they are cast at Gartshore’s, 
Q.—Are rails made in Hamilton as good as those made on the other side ? A.— 
Well, we get all chilled rails from the other side and soft ones are made here. 
By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q.—Have some men attempted to manufacture wire of any sort? A.—No; we 
have not. 


Tuomas Mackay, Hamilton, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—You are a retail grocer, Mr. Mackay? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How long have you been in the business in Hamilton altogether? A.—Over 
twenty-eight years. 

-—Are you able to speak as to the price of groceries during this period of 
twenty-eight years ? A.—Well, I do not remember much about the first two or 
three years when I was Just starting, but I think after that I could. 

Q.—How do prices of ordinary groceries at the present times compare with the 
prices in former years? A.—Teas just now are about the same as when I first went 
to work twenty-seven or twenty-eight years ago. I had been working only two 
years when teas began to go up. 

Q.—When they began to go up how high did they go? A—Ag high as $1.25 a 
pound. They went up from 30 to 374 cents, and 63 to 75 for the best, up to 
$1.25. Gunpowder and even Young Hyson went up to $1.20 and $1.25. 

Q.—How long did tea remain at those prices? A.—Until about fifteen 
years ago. 

Q.—Has the fall been gradual during the past fifteen years? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What would that 75-cent tea sell atnow? ATI do not think we could 
to-day equal the teas we used to get fifteen years ago, 

Q.—Well, as near as could be? A.—It would sell for about 75 cents now. Fine 
Gunpowder is worth about 70 cents to-day if you could get it, but it is hard to get, 

Q.—About sugar—what would good brown family sugar be worth twenty-five 
years ago? A.—In former times there were only four or five grades of sugar, Nos. 
2, 23, 3 and 4; No. 4 was the lightest. 

Q.—When you began business what was it worth? A.—Hight and nine pounds 
for the dollar. | 

Q:——Did itirile'or fall? A.-“Tt kept at that price for years. 

Q.—What would that sugar sell for now? A.—We have been selling it as low 
as sixteen pounds for the dollar until the last three months. 

Q—What do you sell it for now ? A.—Thirteen pounds to the dollar. 

Q.—Was there any granulated sugar when you first went into business? A.— 
es, 

Q.—What was the price? A.—Seven and eight pounds to the dollar. 

Q.—What is it now? A.—We sell it as high as sixteen; sometimes it would be 
fifteen pounds to the dollar. 

Q.—Has it fluctuated a great deal since you first went into the business ? A.— 
During the last six years it has got much cheaper. When I started for myself it was 
eleven or twelve pounds to the dollar, 

Q.—What has caused that fall in the price of sugar? A.—I could not say. 


By the Cuarrman :-— 
Q.—Beet-root sugar? A.—Yes ; suppose that and glucose would affect it, 
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By Mr. Freep :—: 
Q.—Do you know what kind of sugar the granulated is, now sold? A.—No; 

I do not. 

Q.—Is it beet-root sugar? A.—No; I think it is cane sugar. 

Q.—Can you speak as to other classes of groceries? A.—Well, coffees were 
cheaper until this fall. They were as low as 15 cents last summer. 

Q.—What were they five years ago? A.—The cheapest we could sell would be 
25 cents. 

Q.—Ten years ago what was the price? A.—Twenty-five to thirty-five cents. 

Q.—Fifteen years ago? A.—The same; Java was worth 35 cents, Mocha 40 to 
55; Ceylon 35; Rio is cheap, about 25 cents. 

Q.—What will those classes sell for now? A.—The cheapest we could buy 
would be not less than 23 or 24 cents. We lost about 15 per cent. in Rios. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


@.—There has been a boom in coffee? A.—Yes; since last summer it has been 
going up gradually. 
By Mr. FREED :— 
* Q.—How has the price of butter ranged? A.—In winter I think it keeps pretty 
much the same; in summer we have paid as low as 6 and 8 cents a pound. 

Q.—Lately? A.—In 1868 and 1869; but then we could not buy it regularly for 
that; it was just a chance. 

Q.—What would you sell good table butter for, say twenty-five years ago, in 
winter? A.—Twenty-five cents a pound. 

Q.—What would that same butter be worth now? A.—About the same—25 to 
30 cents. 

Q.—Has it been dearer or cheaper during the interval? A.—I think in winter 
it runs about the same, and in summer from 8 to 124 cents, depending on the season. 

Q:—Take pepper, spice and goods of that class: how have prices ranged? How 
do retail prices now and then compare? A.—Black pepper is now much higher than 
last year; we used to buy it for 10 cents per pound and now it would be worth 20 and 
22—that is, whole pepper. Cloves are much higher now than two years ago; I 
think speculation does that. 

Q.—Taking the whole quantity of groceries an ordinary family would require, 
do you think a man can supply himself now as cheaply as he could five years ago? 
A.—I think he could, more cheaply. 

Q.—Ten years ago? A.—Cheaper. 

Q.— Fifteen? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Twenty years ago? A.—Yes; cheaper. 

Q.—Twenty-five years ago? Asnear as I can recollect, [think he could. I did 
not look back so far to see; I did not go back twenty-five years. 

~Q.—You have looked back in your books to refresh your memory? A.—Yes; I 
did as far as 1872. 

Q.—Are there any other articles of groceries of which you can speak? A.—Flour 
is cheaper. 

Q.—What do you sell good family flour for to-day? A.—The best roller flour 
for $2.50 and $2.25 per hundred pounds. 

Q.—What would that sell for five years ago? A.—Three times that. 

Q.—Ten years ago? A —That flour was not made then. There was no roller 
flour, but what they called the best flour was sold at $3.50. 

Q.—Fifteen years ago? A.—About the same. 

Q.—Where do you get your sugar? Is it manufactured here? A.—No; we 
bring it from Montreal and Halifax; I buy from the wholesale trade here. 

Q.—Which of the factories do you think makes the better article of sugar? 
A.—I like Redpath’s best, though Halifax granulated sugar is good. 

Q.—Are there any raw sugars now used, such as imported family Muscovado ? 
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A.—No; very little; you hardly ever see Porto Rico sugar or Demerara now. 
It was principally these raw sugars we sold formerly, and the three or four grades 
of yellows; but now every lot of sugar you get has a different number. 

Q.—What teas are in greatest use now ? A.—Young Hyson and blacks. 

Q.—What class of black teas? A.—Finest, cheapest and medium. 

Q.—Congou? A.—Yes, and Souchong, I sell very little Japan or Oolong; it 
is hard to sell. Perhaps others sell it. \ 

Q.—Is Young Hyson as much used as formerly? A.—Yes; I think just as 
much as formerly. ‘Take the Americans, they want Oolong tea; they will not use 
anything else; old country people want black tea; farmers, as a general thing, want 
green tea, but of late most have used it more mixed. 

Q.—What class of tea do you sell here mostly? A.—Fifty-cent tea. 

Q.—What do you call the green tea you sell ? A.—Young Hyson, first, second 
and third. 


By the CHarrMan :— 


Q.—At what age do boys go into the grocery business? A.—About fifteen, 
sixteen and seventeen, along there; just when they are leaving school. 

Q.—You prefer to get them at that time? A.—Yes, | 

Q.—What salaries are paid to them? A.—Two dollars a week to begin with 
to $10 a month. 

Q.—For how long a time? A.—It depends on the employer. 

Q.— What is the general thing? A.—I could not tell you. 

@.—When they come to be twenty or twenty-one what salary do they get? 
A.—About $400 a year; it depends on how long they have been at the business and 
their fitness for the work. 

Q.—That would be about as good a salary as a young man of that age could 
expect to get? A.—I think $500 is about the average now. The most I got was 
$10 a week. 


By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—That was a good many years ago? A.—Yes. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—Is it about the same now? A.—Yes. 
By Mr, Heaxns :— 


Q.—What hours are they engaged in business? A.—From 7:30 to 7; in summer 
from 7 to 7 and down to 10 or 11 o’clock on Saturday night; they have an hour for 
tea and dinner out of that. 


By the CHarrMAn :-— 
Q.—On Saturdays they have a day of fifteen hours? A.—Yes, 
By Mr. Kerwin :— 
Q.—To what do you attribute the increased price of sugar at the present time ? 
A.—I would say its scarcity. 
Q.—Not through any monopoly? A.—No; not from what I know ; sugars 
have gone up on the other side and the old country as wellas here. 


By Mr. Armstrong :-— 

Q.—Is there any truck system carried on in Hamilton in connection with the 
purchase of groceries and the necessaries of life? Are men paid by store orders? 
A.—I do not know of any. It used to be done when I first started. Ido not know 
of any now, unless a man just makes a bargain for something and wants to trade it 
out. I never get orders; I have not seen any for years. 

By Mr. Frexp :— 


Q.—How do the present prices of brooms and woodenware compare with those 
of former years? A.—About the same. 
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Q.—Molasses? A.—They have been cheaper, according to the difference in the 
measures. I think you get more for your money by the imperial measure ; the price 
would be the same per gallon, Of course, the sugar market would affect the 
molasses market. 

Q—How do the prices of liquors compare—say whiskey? A.—Whiskey is 
about five times as dear. 

Q.—That is due to what? A.—Increase of duty. 


By Mr. Armsrrone :— 
Q.—Is it as pure? A.—lI think so. 
By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q.—Do you know how our sugars here compare with those in the United 
States? A.—No; not just now. Last summer I was in Rochester and Buffalo and 
saw that they were selling sugars about the same as we were here; that was last 
August; I could not say now. 

Q.—How were other groceries over there? A.—I could not say. 

Q.—In your line of business is there not a good deal of the credit system 2 A— 
Quite a bit. | 

Q.—Don’t you think if people were paid weekly instead of fortnightly and 
monthly it would do away with a good deal of that? A.—No,; I do not think so. 

Q.—They would have credit just the same? A.—Yes; if they were paid every 
day. Ifa person runs a monthly account I consider it cash just the same as if they 
paid every day. I make no difference; I do not know how others do. We give the 
same quantities and prices, as I consider a man’s money who pays every month or 
two weeks is just as good as if I got it every day; I do not see why he should be 
charged more. 


By Mr. Grsson :— 


Q.—Practically, in your business thirty days is cash? A.—Yes; very few 
ever ask longer credit than a month. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q.—Do you not sometimes make bad accounts? A.—Yes; sometimes. It 
depends on the amount of credit you give; if you are careful you will not do 
much of it. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q.—It people were paid weekly they could buy with better advantage to them- 
selves? A.—Not in groceries; they might on the market. Prices do not change 
very much. 


By Mr. HeaKkes :— 


Q.—Do not cash customers get better terms than credit ones? A.—No, I do 
not think so—if you mean by credit customers, those who pay monthly. Thirty 
days is considered cash in retail Many people pay as they go, some every week, 
some two weeks and others monthly. I have monthly customers who pay me 
promptly. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—Are there any who do not pay at all? A.—Yes; you come across such 
occasionally. 

Q.—Is not that generally in the slack season of business? A.—Generally. You 
will find people who have paid accounts promptly for years turn out bad; I do not 
see why it should be so. 

Q.—Have grocers an association in Hamilton? A.—Well, they tried to form 
one but they have never done anything with it; they have never been able to agree 
among themselves. They do not seem to have confidence in one another. 

Q.—They went on strike once, did they not? A.—No; this fall they formed an 
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association and that was all they did. They tried to regulate prices and report bad- 
paying customers, but they were never able to do anything. 


By Mr. Grgson: 


Q.—Competition is too sharp in the business? A.—One is afraid of the other ;, 
[ have joined four since I started here. The one they have now has meetings once 
a month; they had a meeting last week but I did not go. 


By Mr. Armstrone :— 
Q.—Do they publish amongst the members what is called a black-list ? A.—No;, 


but they say it is their intention to do so. If they could get all to join and work it 
up it would be a good thing. 


By the CHarrMan :— 


Q.—By black-list you mean a list of those who will not pay? A.—Yes; that 
was one of the things they talked about. 

Q.—That is equal to the Dun-Wiman system? A.—It would bea good thing 
for grocers if we had an idea who were bad customers. If their names were reported 
to the association and a list printed and distributed amongst the members, and a 
man whose name was on the list went to you asking for credit you would turn up 
the list and would not let him have it. “It would save the grocers a good many 
dollars if they would carry the idea out. 


By Mr. Armstrong :— 

Q.—Have they ever made an attempt to raise the price of sugar or tea? 
A.—No; not here. I talked it over with several but they would not do it unless all 
did. When sugars go down they talk about it, and they say: So-and-so will not do 
it and I will not. 


Joun Hau, Foreman at the Locomotive Works at the Grand Trunk Railway, 

Hamilton, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—I believe you are in charge of the locomotive power on the Great Western 
Division of the Grand Trunk Railway ? A.—Yes; at Hamilton. I have only charge 
of the locomotives that are assigned to this station. 

Q.—Not of the whole of the Great Western Division? A.—No. 

Q.----The drivers and firemen report to you? A.—-Yes. 

.—How long have you been in the employ of the Great Western and Grand 
Trunk since the Great Western was transferred to it ? A.—Thirty-four years and 
three months. 

Q.—-Have you occupied your present position during the whole of that time ? 
A.—No. | 

Q.—For what length of time have you occupied your present position ? A.— 
Thirty-two years on the 12th of March next. 

Q.—You had had railway experience before you came to Canada? A.—Yes. 

Q.—-Will you please state briefly what it was? A.—I was firing on the North 
Eastern Railway and on the North Western, and I was driving for two years and 
a-half out of the city of Madrid, in Spain, before I came here. 

Q.—The North Eastern and the North Western Railways are separate corpor- 
ations in England, I believe? A.---Yes. 

Q.—How long will an engine-driver and fireman, under ordinary circumstances, 
be employed in one day? A.-—Nine hours. 

Q.---Under exceptional circumstances is that length of time usually increased ? 
A.—Yes ; after nine hours, additional pay is granted to them. The trip is usually 
ended in nine hours of regular work, and for any time occupied in the journey beyond 
this a fixed rate per hour is allowed until the trip is completed. 
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Q.—Then, I understand you to say that ifa man has been running, let us say 
from Niagara Falls to London, if his trip extended over nine hours he would be paid 


additional? A.—Yes; additional, at the rate of 20 cents per hour to the driver and 


13 cents per hour to the fireman. 
Q.—Is the trip considered a day’s work, whatever it may be? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Are detentions frequent on the road? A.—At this season of the year they 
are more frequent than in the summer time ;' we have comparatively little detention 
in the summer time ; it is only in the event of some accident or some unforeseen 


— occurrence delaying the train that such is at all possible. 


Q.—For how many hours of continuous service does a man’s work extend some- 
times, under exceptional circumstances? A.—In'the event of a break-down on the 


road, a storm, or anything of that kind, I have seen it run up to forty hours. 


Q.—Of continuous service? A.—Yes. 3 

Q.—<Are the men required to keep awake during the whole of the forty hours ? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is it possible for a man to give that attention to his duties under such extraor- 


_dinary circumstances that is necessary to the safety of life and limb and the preser- 


vation of property? A.—He is not engaged in anything active ; he simply has to 
keep the engine safe from freezing. A train is delayed on a side-track and an engineer 


_is expected to keep awake and see that the boiler is kept right, and that he takes 


down the numbers of the trains that pass him; so we expect him to be alert and on 
duty for all the time to look after that work. 

Q.—After this extraordinary number of hours, is he required to proceed on his 
way and carry his train through? A.—No; he is relieved at the first locomotive 
station he comes to. For instance, if he started from London he would be relieved 
here; if he started from Niagara Falls he would be relieved here, and if he started 
from here he would be relieved at London. He would be relieved at the first place he 
came to where there is any person capable of taking charge of the engine which he 
gives up. 

Q.—If a man completes his trip in the ordinary, or nearly in the ordinary, 
number of hours—nine hours—how long a rest is he permitted to take under your 
rules? A.—Whatever he wishes. 

Q.—What is the usual amount of rest he does take? A.—From ten to twelve 
hours. 

Q.—Is it usual for a man to abridge his term of rest in order to get increased 
pay? A.—Yes; the way we do is this: We keep a book, and when the man comes 
in he signs off duty. Suppose he comes in at 8 o’clock and he desires to rest for ten 
hours, he would not be called till 6 o’clock the next morning; if he desired twelve 
hours he would not be called till 8 o’clock next morning. If he desired one or two 
days off, after anything special, he simply says: “T will report when I am ready 


| for duty.” 


Q.—Is a man ever required to return to work without having obtained sufficient 
rest ? A.—No; never under any circumstances. 

Q.—Does the company encourage men toreturn to duty without having sufficient 

time to get properly rested? A —No; on the contrary. The company is not 
benefited in any way whatever by « man coming in an unfit condition to his work, 
and our orders are peremptory that no man shall come except he is thoroughly | 
capable and in a fit condition to do his work. I have not knowna case in the thirty 
years that I have been here that a man was ever asked to come to work when he was 
in an unfit condition. He is largely a judge himself as to his condition. 

Q.—If a man is called to duty, but being in ill health, or for any other reason unfit 
for work, how do you treat him; do you compel him to come towork? A.—No; we 
call him at whatever hour in the day or night we require him, and if he says: “I 
am ill and cannot come to work,” then the caller comes and reports to me, and I tell 
him whom to call to take his place, and the caller keeps going from one to another, 
sometimes to three or four, perhaps, before we get a man that is capable of going. 
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That, of course, is an unusual thing to do, because the regulation says that he is to 
give us timely notice, so that aman can be provided in his place ; but, whenever a man 
is taken ill, or has illness in his family, all he has to do is to tell us, and we make 


ample preparations to have his place supplied by some one who is capable of taking © 


charge of an engine. 

Q.—Of course, at certain times a great many more men are employed than at 
others? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Have you a number of men sufficiently large so that in active times the men 
are not required to work beyond their strength? A.—The way we arrange matters 


is this: we always have a number of firemen who have had six or seven years’ — 


experience, and are familiar with and are capable of taking chargeofan engine. We 
move those men away from firing to take the engines of those who are not required 
to work under the circumstance stated, and then we supply the places of those men 
who ordinarily fire with cleaners out of the shop. We have quite a number of these, 
ten or twelve, and it is not a very important matter whether the engines are cleaned 
or not for a few trips. So we have possibly 25 per cent. of men for doing 
additional work, with another number of not less than 10 per cent. we can fall back 
upon in the way I have indicated; so that in all cases we are prepared to meet any 
emergency that is likely to arise. 


Q.—Have you known men to be broken down in health by severe work? 


A.—No. 

Q.—I am speaking of train men, of course? A.—Certainly. 

Q.—Do you know anything about the width of running-boards on freight cars ? 
A.—Yes ; I know by seeing them. . 

Q.—What would you consider to be a proper width for these running-boards ? 
A.—About 3 feet. 

Q.—Do you know what the width of the boards on freight cars on the Grand 
Trunk is ? A.—I should judge somewhere in the neighborhood of 16 or 
18 inches, but I could not speak positively as to that mater. I doubt that when 
a train is in rapid motion and is going round a curve whether it is safe for any one 
to be standing on the top of the cars. I have seen men take their boots off when the 
cars were going down hill. The roofs become slippery in winter and the men have 
only the width of, say, sixteen inches to stand upon. 


By Mr. Heaxzs :— 
Q.—Do not the regulations say that the width is not to be less than 16 
inches? A.—I think somewhere about that width. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Are accidents in consequence of men falling from freight cars frequent ? 
A.—They are a little more frequent than they should be. 

Q.—When sleet is falling do the roofs of cars become exceedingly dangerous ? 
A.—Yes. 


Q.—In your opinion, would it be possible to place guards along the running- 


boards to give the men additional protection? A—lI think it would be better if the 


running-boards were placed on the sides of the cars. I think it would be a danger- 
ous matter in a dark night to step from one car to another, having only 16 
inches to step upon, and a guard upon each side of this narrow width ; a man’s foot 
might strike against the guard protection and throw him between the cars. As a 
protection I should judge it would be far better to have the guards on the sides of the 
car, so that if a man slipped he might be caught before he fell off thecar—I mean a 
railing along the side. That should be strong enough, so that the man who slipped 
might be caught by it before he fell over. That is a protection that, I think, would 
probably meet the case. 

~ Q@.—Could such a protection be apphed to the cars without any serious 
expense? A.—I think so. 
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By Mr. HeaKes :— 


Q.—Do you not think there would be danger from snow lodging against that 
and doing away with the usefulness of it? A.—It could be arranged if erected so 
that the poles would stand at a distance from each other of 3 or 4 feet, and the 
railing would simply be one to protect the men from falling off the cars. 


By Mr. Carson :— 
Q.—What height would you propose? A.—About 2 feet; just sufficient to 
catch a man in the event of his slipping. 


By Mr. FRED :— 

Q.—Do you think it possible to apply air-brakes to freight cars, so that the 
necessity of running along running-boards would be obviated largely, or almost wholly 
removed? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Could you apply the Westinghouse air-brake or some other air-brake ? 
A.—Almost any air-brake. During the session of the Ontario Legislature in 1880 
the question was considered by a committee of the body, and I had thought for 
twenty years previous to that time that an economical method might be adopted 
whereby a hitherto unused power could be utilized to attain the object the Legislature 
had in view, in attempting to stop men getting on the tops of cars to control them 
down grades and stop them where necessary. I intimated by letter bearing date 
the 10th February, 1880, through my superintendent and to Manager Broughton, 
the plan I had in view. Iam not prepared to say whether this information was 
communicated by the committee ; I did not see it in their report. My plan, briefly 
stated, was to use the ordinary pistons and valves of the locomotive as air-pumps 
under certain conditions to retard and stop a train. 1 was aware of the three 
objections that were urged against reversing the valve motion of an engine when 
running, and especially ata high speed, the first of which was: The drawing of 
impurities in the smoke-box through the exhaust orifices into the cylinder and steam 
chests and thereby injuring them. 2nd. Having been drawn in, no mode is provided 
except by forcing this impure air through the regulator valve into the boiler and 
unduly increasing the pressure. 3rd. When desirable to change the reversed lever 
the dry and heavy weighted valves cannot be controlled, and the reserve force in the 
steam pipes and check are liable to damage the car couplings. The first objection I 
overcame by closing the blast orifice, and arranging for the admission of pure air 
through an independent channel opening and closing. If those are done simultaneously 
this pure air is lubricated, so that no injury can result to valves or pistons. The second 
is accomplished by placing a valve in the steam pipe or chest, and regulated by the 
driver between the fixed boiler pressure and the atmosphere, so that no pressure 
beyond that allowed in ordinary work will be present when running reversed to 
cause undue strain upon the machinery, and as this valve can be used to reduce 
the pressure to any desirable point the reversing lever can be changed without injury 


to the couplings, removing all the objections that have any force in the con- 


struction of the ordinary engine. And this retarding force when applied against the 
moving pistons will depend upon the engine’s power to resist, but when any of this 
stored-up air is used in a brake cylinder you attain what no other brake attains, the 
power to stop a train by the force of its own motion, and this air is gathered so 
rapidly when running only a moderate rate of speed, say a joint piston speed of 800 
feet per minute, that a reasonable computation can be reached when each piston is 
drawing air, should that be desired, through 75 per cent. of their pathway, and 
exhausting it through the valve referred to, and which can be set at any desired 
pressure and released at each pulsation of the stroke, or carried back if desired to 
stop cars almost without limit by the three way-cocks assigned for this particular 
duty. It is very similar to the Westing-house method, except we entirely dispense 
with air-pumping machinery for the purpose ofstopping a train. I was led to think 
this matter out largely owing to the fact that men of vast railroad knowledge, such 
as Mr. Brydges, were recommending the putting of weighted cars on freight trains 
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for braking purposes, and as this could not be effected without increasing the load 
one-twelfth and deriving no revenue from this additional load it appeared to me to 
be a plan, if endorsed by the Legislature, that would be extremely harassing to the 
company, and although nothing came of my suggestion it has been demonstrated 
that a cheap and effective method of largely preventing men from following this 
hazardous method of stopping a train can be dispensed with by united and concerted 
action on the part of all the railroad companies using our Canadian lines. 

Q.—I have forgotten whether you mentioned what would be the expense of 
attaching this air brake to a freight car? A.—From $16 to $18. 

Q.—Do you think that an improvement could be made in the coupling, so that 
accidents from coupling would be partially or wholly avoided? A.—I thinkso. There 
should not be any difficulty in the case of freight cars when it has been successfully 
carried out in respect to passenger cars. A coupler of that kind, the Miller coupler, 
has been applied to passenger trains, and I see no difficulty in applying it, or 
some other similar device, to freight trains. 

By Mr. Hraxgs :— 


Q.—Would you not have to provide a Miller platform on freight cars, so as to 

provide a Miller coupler ? A—I think not; I think deadwoods would answer the 
purposes for coupling, 
_  Q.—You think a Miller coupler could be attached to an ordinary deadwood ? 
A.—Yes ; I think with a Miller coupler there would be no difficulty in doing that. 
There have been a great number; I counted somewhere in the neighborhood of 1,600 
different kinds of couplings patented in the United States, and it would be very 
difficult to get the railway companies to agree upon any certain one as the best. 
Of course, there are a great number of cars belonging to other companies passing 
through here, and it might be difficult to settle upon one particular coupler that 
would answer all purposes. 

Q.—If we had legislation looking to the adoption of improvements in this or in 
other respects, would it be necessary for this legislation to cover the United States 
as well as Canada? A.—I think so. Unless you could apply it to all trains coming 
here it would not be effective. Of course, it would have to be applied to every road, 
and each company would have to put in that particular appliance recommended 
before the system could be effective. It would not do, for instance, to have two or 
three kinds of couplings attached to freight cars coming here, because we would not 
be able to get along with them. 

Q.—Do you think the railway companies would feel inclined, if they could once 
decide on which was the best coupling and the best brake, to adopt those improvements, 
apart from considerations of expense ? A.—I think so. 

Q.—-You have mentioned the Miller coupler: do you think it is as good as the 
Janey coupler, or the Ames coupler? A——The Miller coupler answers very well here ; 
I have no experience in regard to the other couplers you have mentioned, and,, of 
course I cannot tell you anything about them. The “Miller coupler answers very 
well with our passenger cars, and that or any other coupler, would, no doubt, cover 
the ground, 

Q.—Are accidents at all frequent on the road, within your knowledge, from men 
getting their feet fastened in frogs, or between guard-rails and maiu rails, while 
coupling cars or working in the yard ? A-—-They are not very frequent. Of course, 
I have known cases to have occurred here where men have got their feet fastened in 
that way. 

_ Q.—I believe the law now requires those frogsto be blocked with wood to some 
extent. Is that not the case? A-—Yes. 

Q.—Is that done on the Grand Trunk line ? A.—It is on some parts of it. 

Q. Does it prevent those accidents ? A.—I should not think it would do so. 1 am 
of the opinion that there ought not to be any switching done, and that men should 
not couple or uncouple cars where there are either switches, or frogs, or guard-rails. 
Work of this kind should not be done in the immediate neighborhood where these are. 
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Q.—Could the cars in all cases be run beyond the switches or frogs, so that the 
men could work at them ? A.—Yes; in nearly all cases; 1 scarcely know a case 
which would be likely to occur where it could not be done. 

Q.—If so, would the men be likely to be found fault with for being slow about 
the work? A.—I cannot see it, It is only a matter of doing work as it might be 
done at one end of this room or at the other. There is no difference in the work itself. 

Q.—You could not uncouple a car at a dangerous place so rapidly as you could 
do it if you were in a position of perfect safety, and when you had not to watch all 
the time where your feet were going? A.—The distance involved would be very 
small; there is not more than 52 yards betwen the extreme end of the frog 
and switch, and I think a man should in all cases avoid doing any kind of work in that 
neighborhood unless everything was entirely at rest. 


By Mr. McLEan :— 


Q.—Do you know of'any person other than an employé who has had his foot caught 
ina frog? A—No. Of course, a man might be caught ina frog, and if he was he 
wouid take his foot out of his boot as quickly as he could get it. “There might have 
been such a thing occur, but I do not think I ever saw a man working where his foot 
was likely to get “caught. I, myself, have passed them a great many thousands of 
times and [ never got caug ht by them. 


By Mr. Hraxes :— 


Q.—Do you know anything of the system of signals on the line? A.—Yes; lam 
acquainted with those in use on the Grand Trunk. 

Q.—In your opinion, is the present system of signal lights a satisfactory one ? 
—In what way do you mean? ‘To what signals do you refer—to engine signals ? 

Q.—To lights, signals used in the yards at night to signal the engines -semaphor es 
and all the lights that are used in the yards? A. —Yes ; I think they are very 
satisfactory lights 

Q.—Are the same signals used now on the Grand Trunk as were in use on the 
Great Western? A—No. 

Q.—Do you consider the signals in use on the Great Western were a better 
system than those now in use on the Grand Trunk ? A.—In some respects they 
were and in other respects they were not. For instance: in switching we used to 
have two red lights. Ifyou were starting for the switch you never could tell on 
looking at night whether the switch was for the north or south track? You started 
with this one light, and it was a red one, and you might run off the track. Now we 
have a uniform “system and differ ent colors, a purple and a green light, and the one is 
for one side and the other is for the other side, and a third light 3 is for the main 
track. The purple light is not seen as a great a distance as either the red, white or 
the green light. You have to get within, probably, 100 yards to be sure as 
to what it is, but usually when moving about a switch you do so continuously, and 
there is not much trouble in knowing exactly where youare. ‘The system -has a 
further advantage that the drivers can always tell, whereas under the old system 
they could not tell as accurately, and further, they avoid running past danger lights, 
avery desirable consideration. 

Q.—Have you ever heard any complaints by engineers of the present system of 
signals ? A.—No. 

Q.—What examinations do locomotive engineers undergo before being appointed 
to engines ? A.—I hardly know, for I have never examined myself. The exami- 
nation, however, covers chiefly questions relating to lhghts on the road and a 
familiarity with the rules, and matters of that kind. The engineers are very properly 
expected to have some knowledge of such matters, especially in regard to the lights 
and the rules of the road, because they are very often without conductors and have 
to act both as engine-driver and conductor in the absence of the latter—-that is when 
they are running an empty engine over part of the road, and,the engineer has joint 
responsibility with the conductor for any infringement of the rules in any case, 
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They are examined on this matter, and I dare say they are also examined further, 
although I have never been at an examination to know what technical knowledge is 
required from an engineer in regard to his work. He is, however, expected to be: 
able to ascertain what is the matter with his engine when it breaks down while at 
work. Ifa piston or valve is broken or machinery disabled he is expected to know 
on what side it is, and to be able to adopt measures to take the engine out of the way. 

Q.—Is there any test for color blindness among engine-drivers? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Does it frequently occur that engineers on the Grand Trunk are affected 
with color blindness? A.—I have never known any cases. 

Q.—Are the men tested in regard to that matter? A.—They are always tested 
when they start work, although I do not know whether you would call it a scientific 
test or not. We have a board and several colors on it, red, blue, green and yellow. 

These colors are marked, and the men are required to stand a distance away and are 

tested, and we always make this test before we take them into the service. We 
chifly confine ourselves to the green and white lights, lights something like those: 
which are on the road, and if they can pass that test we do not go any further. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—Is there a certain order in existence by the company that a man has to be. 
a certain size before he can become a fireman or engineer? A.—I am not aware of 
any such order. I have heard some joking about this matter, and a little man came: 
to me the other day to ask me whether such was the case. He said he would not be: 
nearly big enough to be a fireman if there was any such rule. I have never heard 
of it before or since. 


By Mr. HeakEs :— 


Q.—Can you tell us how many freight cars an air-brake could control, or how 
many brakes a man could control? A.—Which kind, automatic or straight ? 

Q.—Any kind? A.—You could control an unlimited quantity if you had air 
with which to do it. 

Q.-—How many brakes could an engineer control, either automatic or straight 
brakes? A.—The Westinghouse brake works very well up to thirteen or fourteen 
cars. When all the triple valves and other things are in order of course they are 
working automatically and storing a quantity of air under each vehicle—that is by 
the Westinghouse automatic brake. You pump into the main pipe to keep the triple 
valves up. When you lower the pressure in the main pipe below the pressure in the 
reservoir this valve falls, and when it falls it opens an orifice and lets the stored air 
out into the brake cylinder, and this sets on the brake. In order to take the brake 
off it is necessary that this pressure be increased by the pumping of the air engine, 
until such time as there is brought upon it a pressure in excess of that which is in 
the reservoir, For example: you are running with sixty pounds pressure in the 
main reservoir; the difference between what is in the reservoir in the engine and the 
reservoir in the cars is five pounds. There must be five pounds in excess in the 
main pipe over the pressure in the reservoir to keep it clear by lowering it in the 
pipe below the pressure of fifty-five pounds, which is automatically set on, and it will 
take from the gauge something like two and a-half pounds of this pressure to set a 
brake. This is supposing you allow the piston to travel only one-third or one-half 
of the stroke, not to let it run the full extent of its length; if you do not take up the 
slack it will probably take the five pounds, but usually they are kept up reasonably 
tightly, and they simply pump them clear and let the brake off, or change the valve 
and the brake comes on again. If these valves are in good order you can work 
thirteen or fourteen cars without much difficulty. When you get beyond that number 
you have quite a trouble in getting the ordinary engine to pump sufficient to release 
them with any kind of rapidity. You have to pump the whole length of the pipe 
running under all the vehicles to equalize the pressure. In order to pump you have 
to charge them all directly from the engine or main reservoir, by attaching a reser- 
voir under each carriage; the amount of air taken to charge the brake cylinders is the 
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same in the agregate and reduces the pressure on the main reservoir as if only one had 
‘been supplied instead of, say ten, on the train ; but it will readily be seen to recover 
the original pressure in the ten will require the same amount of air as if it had been 
suplied from one only---in other words, it draws from ten instead of one; but with the 
advantage that the high pressure upon the whole is not reduced to be ineffective, as 
it would in the case of drawing only from one reservoir. I think the automatic is 
avery quick brake, because as soon as it is applied it is felt by each vehicle. The 
disconnecting of a pipe or the opening of a check at the end of the car by the 
conductor, or any device of that kind, would enable him to set the brake, and if the 
air engine is not at work from any cause, of course he would have to let the train 
stand until such time as there has been what we call bleeding, that is, to let the pres- 
sure out of the air cylinders and keep it out. We let it out by the process of turning a 
cock; that, of course, would be a very serious disadvantage in the event of any mis- 
fortune occurring, or in the event of one train being followed closely or rapidly by 
another. If there is a train of ten or twelve cars, and the connection with the engine 
cannot be quickly released, there is danger of the following train running into it. 
That is the most serious difficulty in the automatic brake; it is only automatic in 
setting, but not releasing the brake. 
: Q.—Do you think an air-brake could be applied and used satisfactorily on freight 
ears? A.—Yes; I thoroughly do. 
| Q.—Do you think a brake would have sufficient power to pull up a train going 
down a heavy grade? A.—I guarantee with my brake to control fifty cars going 
down a 1 per cent. grade without difficulty. Ican pump an unlimited quantity of 
air, and it is only a question of making a disposition of it; I have so much air I do 
not know what to do with it; the trouble is to control it. I could control, say, fifty 
cars, and could give as much pressure as 140 pounds, and there is no car that will 
stand that pressure. It would pull a truck from underneath. There is no difficulty 
whatever in controlling a train and, in fact, I have no doubt they are working air- 
brakes on freight trains all over the United States to-day; and from what I hear 
from the north-west States, and in the neighborhood of the Rocky Mountains, they 
could not descend many of the grades without an appliance of that kind. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q.—Do you say you could control a train on any grade ? A.—I can control cars 
on any grade, and to the number of fifty. 

Q.—Are you aware of any grades on the Canadian Pacific Railway that are so 
steep that the cars cannot be controlled? A.—I am not aware of any grades where 
cars cannot be controlled. Ifa grade is 1 in 401 can control the cars. We have 
no grades here in excess of 1 in 80. 

Q.—Do you know what the grade is through Kicking Horse Pass? Al 
could not tell you. I simply know that if stopping wheels will hold the car I can 
do it. We can stop the wheels under any condition, and put on a pressure of 140 
pounds, and there is no car that will stand a pressure of that kind. 

Q.—Do you know of any grade on any railway that is so great that the stopping 
of the wheels will not stop the cars? A—No. You want to begin to control the 
train, however, in good time. You do not want to let the cars get away too rapidly 
before applying the brakes. The great secret is never to let them get away more 
than at the rate of a few miles per hour. With the use of sand we can hold them 
under any condition. If there are forty cars, and you do not begin to check them 
early, then I can understand the difficulty there is in controlling them ; but wherever 
we apply this power, of which I have spoken, we can hold the cars, because we can 
stop every wheel, and that will hold anything that can be held with the use of 
appliances. 


By Mr. WALsH :— 
Q.—Do you think its own gravity will stop it? A.—Yes; I think so. We, 
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however, also use the power of the engine, IfIcan pull three cars up a hill I can — 
hold three cars going down a hill, because the pistons are moving in their pathway — 
against an air pressure equal to the fixed boiler pressure that propels them up. Weg 
have had this system applied to an engine for a couple of years, and it has been 
under severe tests, and Ido riot know of a case where it has failed. I think in the — 
ordinary Westinghouse brake, when used with straight air, the air engine does not 
pump enough to control more than ten or eleven cars, because if tive pounds are 
taken out of the reservoir to fill one of the cylinders, and you are running with sixty 
pounds, you have practically nothing remaining. That is one of the reasons why 
they have placed additional reservoirs on the cars, so as to be able to control a larger 
number. ‘They are obliged to do that because they cannot recover pressure sufficient, 
and if the air is taken out it takes a long time for the appliance to recover itself. 

Q.—It loses pressure, I suppose, as it goes along? A.—Yes; as the air is 
removed the pressure decreases. 

Q.—With regard to color tests: at what time did you make those tests with 
respect to color-blindness ? Was it night or day? A.—In day time; also at night, 
if we have any doubt. 

Q.—Do you think it is a satisfactory test to place colors on a board, as you have 
stated? Are you aware that the reflection at night and the reflection in’ the day 
time, with regard to colors, is very different? A—I am not prepared to say as to 
that. 

Q.—What do you think, with respect to that question---the reflection of colors 
at night and in day time? A.—I have generally understood that a color red in the 
day time is red at night; that is what we understand it to be when we look at it, I 
did not know there was any difference between a red color at night and at day. 

Q.—When the reflection of a color comes through glass at day time or at night, 
do you think those colows, even to a man of pretty keen eye-sight, is the same as the 
color is on the board in the day time? A.—I could not say as to that. If I have 
had any doubt as to men’s eye-sight I have got a man to starid with one of the 
Janterns that will change from green to red, and then to white, a revolving signal, 
and I have sent a man, say five-eights of a mile down the track, and have instructed 
him as to the method of turning the lights, wand then I would examine an individual 
in regard to that. Ifa man answered correctly then I concluded that the test was 
a reasonably sufficient one for any practical use. 

Q.—A man of your intelligence, from practical investigation, must certainly know 
that whilst the sun is up the reflection of light is very different from what it is when 
thr sunis down. A.—I suppose so. 

Q.—And that a man who might be keenly alive to special colors in the day time 
might not be keenly alive to special colors at night time? A.—I have had no 
experience as to that matter; I cannot tell you whether there is any difference. I 
suppose if you lighted a lamp and exposed it some distance away in the sunlight I 
would not be able to tell the color, but if it was dark I would be able. 

Q.—That is the reason why I asked you whether the tests were made in the, day 
time or at night. Do I understand you to say that you have made tests at both 
times? A.—Yes; when there has been any doubt of the ability of any one in this 
regard we would use several colors and probably would test the man in the way I 
have said. If we had any doubt as to whether a man was color blind or not we 
would not allow him to have an engine. There have been cases of that kind occurring. 


Q.—Are you not aware that there is a difference in color at night and at day? 
A,—I know this much, that it is a very difficult thing for a man to locate the where- 
abouts of a light. I have had experience in that following trains. I remember one 
night when the thermometer was 15 below zero I followed a train from Chatham 
to within fifteen miles of London. I thought from the tail lights I was not more than 
from 800 to 1,000 yards from the train I was following, and yet I found out by the 
time this train had passed several stations I was never nearer than seven miles; this 
illustrated to me the difficulty of locating a light at night. There was a case that 
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occurred at Beamsville, the explaination of which I am not prepared to offer. A 
conductor by the name of McKay and one of our experienced engineers were standing 
consulting at the station as to whether an engine along the road was standing at 
Jordan, five miles away, or not, and they all concluded---the station master, the 
engineer and the conductor--that it was five miles away from them. They started and 
their train collided with the former train not 500 yards distant from where they started, 
and the conductor was killed by the cars telescoping. I am quite aware that this 1s 
one of the difficultios encountered, and I have sometimes thought that we might 
obviate it, especially when following a train at night. You come upon a straight road 
like ours for a distance of fifty or sixty miles, and you see one of the corrugated 
lights, and it has the appearance of a locomotive head-light when at a distance. Now 
. the difficulty is that there is nothing to indi¢ate its position, whether it is one mile or 
ten miles away from you. I saw in Chicago some years ago what 1 thought was a very 
valuable kind of light; it was a light facing front and rear of a caboose, and it was 
the property of Mr. McMullen, president of the Chicago and Alton Railway. There 

were two lights set about 2 feet apart from each other, and the reflectors were so set 
that when you were one mile away the two lights merged into one, and as you 
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approached them they began to open out until they became 2 feet apart, and each 
quite visible. This would answer a double purpose, one to indicate the position of a 
train when followed, that if two lights were visible you would ‘be too near and speed 
should be checked ; the other would indicate when the train parted by links or pins 
breaking and would prevent the rear part colliding with the front, by showing the 
) exact position of the rear part and the speed it was approaching. 
Q.—That is, if you were aware that they had alight of that kind ? A.—Certainly. 
I have seen a light of that kind, but I have not seen it in practice. I can imagine no 
reasonable doubt why such a light 1s not practicable, and if 1t proves so it will prove 
| a very valuable acquisition to the trains that are running in the way I have indicated. 
We have asystem of utilizing the ordinary head-lights in front of the engines into 
cautionary or dangerous lights, by drawing shades over them, and I think it gives 
confidence in approaching an engine that nothing else gives. In order to see the 
position of a train when approaching to pass you must get down to look past the 
side of your own engine, and yet you have a difficulty in judging whether the engine 
is on a disc track or not, owing to the brilliancy of the light which is spread over 
_ three or four tracks. We now use a green shade, which we draw across the light 
when a train is clear and on the siding, and when he comes out and fouls the main 
line he sets a white light, which then practically becomes a “danger” light. Our 
people here rather like the idea of having a white light in front of the engine, but it 
has always appeared to me from my railway training in England that such a light 
upon a single line of railway +s in violation of all railways rules. The white light 
indicates “all right” to railway men; and two engines may approach and collide, 
showing “all right” light, and yet it is all wrong. We used in the old country a red 
light in front, because it indicated danger, and when we went upon a side track we 
showed a white light, to indicate that it was all right for a train to pass, which was 
: carrying out the letter as well as the spirit of the rule. However, we overcame this 
difficulty by using a third light; now we have green, red and white lights. As soon 
as a man comes to the main line a white light practically indicates danger, because 
the light on the siding is green. When you are on a siding you indicate a 
green light, and a man a long distance away and approaching, consequently knows 
that the switches are all right, train clear and ready for him to run past. The nnmber 
of the train is carried in front of the head-light to prevent stopping to know what 
train is passed. If any emergency occurs, a red light is used, and this system is 
probably the best for safety as well as for despatch. 
rye ita NC AR ; 
Q.—How many freight cars is a locomotive capable of pulling over your road ? 
A.—A locomotive ¢an pull about 340 tons up a grade of 1 per cent. on an ordinarily 


decent day. Of course, there 1s much difference in the cars that are hauled; some 
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cars will contain 50,000 or 60,000 pounds, and other cars carrying ordinary 
merchandise will represent about twenty tons gross. So, we may say that a 
locomotive could haul about 340 tons on a good day, and on the level about 600 
tons. 

Q.—How far would such a train run after you had applied your air-brake of. 
which you have spoken? A.—At what speed would the train be running ? 

Q.—Say thirty miles per hour? A.—A train of thirty cars, each containing 
twenty tons, and running at, say thirty miles an hour, would be stopped in about 
seven-eighths of a mile. 

Q.—How long does it take to stop such a train now? A.—If a train was going 
at a pretty good speed it would take them five or six miles. It always takes a good 
while for brakemen to get over and set the brakes, and when there is ice about the 
dogs it is difficult to get them set so as to hold. 


By Mr. ArMstTRoNG :— 


Q.—In case of an accident occurring and the signal was given for down brakes, 
how many brakes could a brakeman control? A.—About eight. We carry one 
brakeman on the tender, and usually a conductor and one or two brakemen behind. 
That is for local freight. For through freight we have two brakemen and conductors. 
They generally meet each other in the middle of the train, some setting brakes in 
the front and some in the rear. When going down a heavy grade they generally set 
four or five brakes, so that they can descend the hill without allowing the speed to 
become excessive. 


Q.—Do you know anything about benefit societies connected with the Grand 
Trunk Railway? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is the membership understood to be compulsory among the employés ? 
A.—It was not compulsory when it began. It is supposed to be compulsory now, 
but I do not think that anybody particularly enforces it. We have employed quite 
a number of men recently, and I know it is supposed that everybody in the service 
should join the provident society. We have not, however, as I say, been very 
particular in carrying out that particular part of our duty. When a man enters the 
company’s employ he is sent to a doctor to be examined, the idea being that he 
should pass a doctor before he is employed by the company. 

Q.—I suppose you are aware of the action of the Local Legislature in sending © 
notices to employés, asking them which they would prefer, the benevolent society 
of the Grand Trunk or the application of the Employers’ Liability Act? A.—Yes; 
I received a circular of that kind. I know we got that notification. 


Q.—lt was understood, I believe, at that time, that the names and addresses of 
the employés were to be sent in to the Government? A.—Yes. 


Q.—Were those addresses sent to the company’s shops or to the private residences 
of the men? A.—I think a great many were sent to the shops; many were addressed 
to the Grand Trunk shops, and I saw quite a number of those. 


Q.—Have you ever heard any complaints from any of the men that they never 
received any of those notices from the Government? A.—No. 

Q.— Whose duty was it to send them? A.—I could not say whose duty it was 
to send them. It appears to me that a large number of the men received them, and 
some of the men may have got them at their own addresses. The way it was done 
was this: they were put up into racks, and each man got what belonged to him. I 
got mine, and I know several others received their’s. I believe the questions referred 
to were asked, but I have always had my own opinion as to the authority of the 
Provincial Government in this matter. I have always doubted the competency of 
the Provincial Government, under the terms of the British North America Act, to 
deal with these questions. JI am willing to have the provident society, of which I 
am a member; but, at the same time, I have seen a great many things which, no 
doubt, might be improved upon in connection with it. Against that the complaint 
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is, that the men have not been promptly paid, but the rules of the society are very 
‘stringent and a great many forms have to be complied with, although only for small 
‘amounts, to carry out those matters, such as sending documents to Montreal and 
‘receiving them back again, and, moreover, men do not pay as much attention to the 
‘matter as they might. 


f 
i Fergus ArmstronG, Hamilton, called and sworn. 
\ By Mr. Freep :— 
| Q.—What.is your position? A.—I am station master at the Grand Trunk. 
: Q.—Do any of the men employed by the Grand Trunk Railway report to you 2 
A.—Yes, sir. 
Q.—What men report to you? A.—Well, all the men that work in the yards, 
such as making up trains, turning switches, tending to the baggage and numbering 
the cars that run on the road. 
-—- Q.—Have you much knowledge of the running of trains ? A.—Well, I don’t 
exactly comprehend what you say. I have to know about the trains going out and 
coming 1n. 
ss Q—Are accidents frequent in the yard in making up trains ? A,.—Not very 
frequent ; we have had some. 
R Q.—From what causes were they received? A.—The majority of the acci- 
dents we have had in the yard are from making up trains and coupling them. 
i Q—Did you hear the testimony of Mr. Hall respecting couplings? A.—I 
heard part of it. 
i Q.—Do you think it possible to change the couplings so that accidents would be 
obviated ? A.—As far as any patent couplings I have seen are concerned, my idea 
_ is that none of them have been a success. 
y) Q.—-Have you had practical knowledge of any of them ? A.—-Well, I am 
amongst them every day. My objection to the majority of them is that there is too. 
much machinery about them, and they are liable to give out; some part of the 
_ coupling is liable to give out and render it useless. In fact, I do not know of any 
_ coupling that I would recommend, as far as my acquaintance goes with it. 
4 Q.—Is there any more danger of these couplings proving inefficient in freight or 
in passenger cars? Is there any reason why they should prove efficient on passenger 
cars and non-efficient on freight cars? A.—Well, the couplings we have on passenger 
_ cars now are very good; the Miller and the Janey coupling are very good on passenger 
cars, but my own impression is that that sort would never work well on freight 
trains. | 
Q.—Why? A.—When afreight train is made up part of the train is composed 
of empty cars and part is loaded. We will have 50,000 or 60,000 pounds in one car 
and the next car may be empty, and the difference in the weight would bring one of 
the couplers so much below the other that it would not be at alluseful. I have never 
seen a coupler of that sort which I thought would be a proper thing to put on freight 
cars, When a car is unloaded it stands up high and when it is loaded it is below. 
Q.—Does that objection, apply to some extent, to the link coupling? A.—Yes ; 
it does, but there is something about the draw-bar and link that there is not about the 
Miller coupling. For instance, the ordinary goose-neck, us we call it on the road, lies. 
in the hanger. There is play there, and if it is too low you can put in a stick and. 
stand below and raise it up, so as to meet the other car. 
F Q.—The present law requires the blocking up of frogs? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Have accidents been as frequent since the blocking up as they were before ? 
_A—Well, I could not exactly say whether they have or not. 


By Mr. McLman :— 
| Q.—Are all frogs on the Grand Trunk Railway blocked? A.—Yes; but my 
impression is that the blocking does not amount to a row of pins, inasmuch as the 
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frog has to be below the flange of the wheel, and a man’s heel is liable to be caught 
in just the same place as before. 


By the CHAarRMAN :— 


@.—Have you had any practical reason to believe that? A.—Weli, no; I don’t 
know that I have ever seen any one hurt through that. | 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Do you know of men being frequently hurt or killed by being thrown or 
blown from the top of freight cars? .A.—Occasionally I have heard of them. 

Q.—Did you hear Mr. Hall’s testimony respecting the possibility of placing 
guards along side of freight cars? A.—No; I did not. 

Q.—Mr. Hall has told us that he thought such accidents would be rendered less 
frequent and largely prevented if rails were placed along the sides of cars, extending 
along the sides, so that if a man fell he would roll against the car. What is your 
opinion? A.—I think it would be a good thing and that it would save a good many 
accidents. 

Q.--Have you much knowledge of brakes? A.—Mechanically I have not. 

@.—Did you hear Mr. Hall’s testimony respecting a brake of his own invention ?. 
A.—--Yes. | : 

Q.—Have you seen it tried? A.---I have. 

Q.--What was the actual work of it? A.—-My impression was that it was a 
very good thing. I went down on the trial train. We gave it four or five trials 
between here and Stony Creek; several gentlemen were there. I was timekeeper ; 
I had a stop-watch which acted to a charm. We were running, I should say, about 
forty miles an hour when the signal was given to stop. .The engine driver did not 
know when it was coming, and on the first trial it stopped dead in twenty-two seconds. 

@.—How many cars were there? A.—We had five or six passenger coaches. 
We tried it several times, and at last, I think, we got it down to sixteen seconds 
from the time the signal was given. 

Q.—About what distance would you cover from the time the signal was given. 
until you were at a dead stop? A.—I can hardly tell you. We frequently count by 
the distance between telegraph poles, and I think five telegraph poles was the distance. 

Q.—That would be between 250 and 300 yards? A.—I don’t know. 

Q.— Are not they about 50 yards apart ? 

Mr, Hatt—They are about 40 yards apart. 

A.—The last time we tried it we were running about thirty-six to forty miles an 
hour, and we stopped in eighteen seconds, with either five or six coaches. 

Q.—Have you any knowledge of the rates of wages paid to men in the shops 
here in Hamilton? A.—No; I could not speak on that subject. I am_ principally 
connected with the men in the yard and on the road; there are about twenty-one 


trains running out of here that I have to do with. 
By Mr. McLran :— 


Q.—What do the crossing-men get? A.—They vary. One class gets $1.40 and 
another $1.30. 

Q.—Are there any men getting as low as 90 cents? A.—No; not in this yard or 
any Other on the road as far as I know of. Our yardsmen get the first year $1.50 
and they grade up to $2. We have five men in the yard now making up trains and 
getting $2 a day. 

By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—Are there many cars on the Grand Trunk with the old-fashioned dead- 
weights? A.—Yes; a good many. 

Q.—They are very dangerous to couple, are not they ? A.—Not so dangerous as 
new cars. ‘There is a dead-weight introduced by the American roads which is much 
more dangerous to couple. There is a dead-weight on each side of the draw-bar, © 
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and they are just simply on a level with the draw-bar. There is a dead-weight on the 
other car, and it is almost impossible to couple these cars. You have to couple them 
from the top or from below. The brakemen all complain of them. 

/  Q.—Have you known men to be killed or have their arms taken off by being 
aught? A.—I have known one man killed, and lots have had their arms taken off. 
fl he old-fashioned simple dead-weights, where there is a space between them, are 
! pr eferable to these later ones. I think’ any brakeman on the road will agree with 
a. at. 


; 


By Mr. Hraxkgs :— 

Q.—Was the single dead-weight you speak of on the end of the car above the 
draw-bar? A.—They are gener rally level or even with the draw-bar in either 
‘direction. 

Q.—But the American one you are speaking of now? A.—Yes. 

Q.—But I am speaking of the old style on the Grand Trunk? A.—The dead- 
weight was even with the coupler, and the coupler projected out, so that a man had 
‘ chance to couple it before the dead-weight came together. Of course, there was 

spring enough, and a man had a chance to couple the cars and get out of the way. 
v ith these “American cars, such as the Baltimore & Ohio, Wet. & W., and the 
Leliigh Valley, all of them have this new sort of dead- weight, and it is next to 
ampossible—I have seen men try two or three times, men who are ¢ar eful, before 
they could get them coupled. 


By Mr. Carson :— 
— Q—Are they put on new cars to-day ? A.—Not in Canada, but they are in the 


[ Jnited States. 
ff 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—So you have to take these cars for your road ? A.—Yes; certainly. We 
th ink our old fashioned couplers are far superior and safer to brakemen than the 
merican ones. Of course, it is perhaps a little more economical on the draw-bars, 
but I think it is more unsafe for the brakemen. 

By Mr. McLean :— 
Q.----Does your company give your brakemen any sticks to use? A.----They 
can use them if they lke, but it is not the system on our road, though it is on some 
roads. Our rules do not require them, though they are useful on for eign cars. 


By Mr. Carson :---- 


‘f Q.----That coupling is most dangerous? A.----Yes; they complain of it very 
much. We have a number of them here, and I have often heard them objecting to it. 
By Mr. HEaxkss :---- 
Q.----Have you ever heard any engine-drivers and conductors on the Grand 
Trunk complain of the present system of signals? A.----No ; I don’t think so. 
» Q.---Or express a preference for the old system which was in use on the 
Western ? A.----Well, you can understand when our system was changed it was a 
ew thing, and we were satisfied with the old system and liked it best, but after a 
W years’ experience now we think we like the present system as well as we did 
rv own. We have heard expressions against it when the change was made, and you 
ean understand how that would be. 
Q.—If there was any great dissatisfaction with the present system you would be 
likely to know it? A.—Yes; I would. 
— Q—The men all report ‘to you? A—Yes; they generally speak to me about 
anything which is wrong. 
a By the CHAIRMAN :— 
 Q.—As regards Sunday travelling have the Grand Trunk and C. P. RB. practi- 
By abolished Sunday and made seven working days in the week ? A.—We have 
uw Sundays ; we don’t do any local work on Sundays. 
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Q.—I am speaking of the passenger traffic? A.—Our passenger traffic is no 
abolished that day. We do not abolish Sundays altogether. 

Q.—How many hours apart have you trains running on Sundays? How many 
trains are run on Sunday ? A.—We have three west on the main line, and the same 
number east—that is passenger trains, 

Q.—Does the Grand Trunk make a practice of selling tickets at way-stations by 
these trains ? A.—Wherever the train stops. 

Q.—How do the men getaSunday for themselves ? A.—It only requires half of, 
the staff to do the work on Sundays, so each of us has a Sunday every two week. 

Q.—So, as regards the men, they have twenty-six Sundays in the year? A.—That 
is about it. | 

Q.—Are youaware of any particular business being done on Sundays, either on 
the C. P. R. or the Grand Trunk ? A.—There is no local freight, but the freight 
which is on the road goes to its destination. 

_ Q.—Don’t you think there might be a partial stoppage of the trains, or even all 
passenger trains ? A.—Well, as far as our road is concerned 

Q.—Well, lam speaking generally, not making a special thing of your road? 
A.—Well, I think the demand from the travelling public would almost prohibit any 
stoppage at the present time. | 


By Mr. Huaxzs :— 
Q.—Do you know anything of the yard at Suspension Bridge? A.—Yes; a 
little of it. 
Q.—Are not trains made up there all day Sunday ? A.—Yes; but only for 
through traffic. 
Q.—How many hours per day are they employed on Sunday at Suspension 
Bridge ? A.—Twelve hours. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—In the case of the garnisheeing of wages on the Grand Trunk, what is the 
result to employés—does the company discharge them?» A.—Not in every case. 

Q.—In some cases? A.—If a man is garnisheed two or three times; I think if 
he is garnisheed the second time he is discharged. 

Q.—Is it possible if a man is discharged from the company under those circum- 
stances to get a job on another road? A.—It is a rule on our road that he cannot be 
re-employed after he is discharged. I will not say that he cannot, but it is the rule 
that he should not. . 

Q.—Do you think that is fair treatment of men on the road? A.—Well, I am 
not prepared to answer that question. 


By Mr. ArmMstTRone :— 


Q.—Will another company employ that man who has been discharged from 
the Grand Trunk without a recommendation from the Grand Trunk Company? —A 
Frequently we have applications. A man says he has been working on the Grand 
Trunk. Our rules at the present time require a man to get a certificate from his 
last employer to testify to his good character. 

Q.—And if he has not that certificate he is not employed? A.—Well, if he 
cannot get one we have a printed form that requires to be filled up and signed by 
his last employer. 

Q.—That is an understood thing between the different companies? A.—I 
could not say it is an understood thing, but I know it is the practice. For instance, 
when my men left and went west a few days ago I got a note from the Assistant- 
Superintendent of the Chicago & Alton, saying that a man named McKenna had 
turned up wanting employment, and stating that he would be glad to know what I 
had to say about him. I told him that he left on his own account, and that he was 
entirely satisfactory to me. That sort of thing is practised all over. ) 

@.—Don’t you look upon that as a species of black-listing ? A.—No; I would not. 


. a 
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I think as regards that railway company they should know whom they are employing. 
If you were employing a man you would want to know whether he hasa good 
character or not. 


RopERICK CHISNELL, called and sworn. 
By Mr. FREED :— 

Q.—You are employed by the Hart Emery-wheel Company ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How long have you been there? A.—Hight years ago on the 26th of this 
month, when they started here. 

Q.—Is it an independent company or a branch of a tompany established in the 
United States? A.—lI think it is an independent company, although of course they 
manufacture the same wheels as they do in Detroit. I think they have bought the 
right for Canada, but I would not be positive. 

Q.—Do you know what was the occasion of establishing this business in Canada? 
A—We had to manufacture our wheels here or lose the patent. 

Q.—Why could not they import them from the United States ? A.—Well, they 
could, I suppose, although there is a heavy duty upon them now. 

Q.—Was it the duty which induced them to establish the business here? A.—No; 
I don’t think so; I think it would have been here independent of the duty. I think 
it was established here to save the patent. 

Q.—Are many men employed in the factory? A.—I suppose there are about — 
fifteen or sixteen, all told. | | 

Q.—Do you know where they sell their goods ? A.—All over the world—Australia, 
England, France—any where, with the exception of the United States, and they don’t 
sell any there. 

Q.—Is the number of men employed in the business increasing, decreasing, or is it 
remaining stationary ? A.—It is increasing every day; we started with myself alone 
' eight years ago. 

Q.—Have they increased their plant and machinery since that time? A.—They 
increase it steadily every year. 

Q.—Do you consider yourself a practical judge of emery-wheels, and that you 
know the quality of them? A.—lIn that one particular wheel I do. 

Q—Are these wheels made in Canada as good as those made in the United 
States? A.—TI think they are. 

Q.—Do you know anything about the prices ? A.—I do not. 

Q.—Do you know whether the sale of these wheels in Canada is increasing or 
not? A.—Yes; it is increasing. 

Q.—Do you know whether any particular company or any man employed by 
the company was in England to introduce these wheels ? A.—Yes; Mr. Briggs, at the 
time of the Centennial Exhibition. 

Q.—Did he meet with any success? A.—Certainly. We are shipping quantities 
of goods there every month. 

Q.—Are skilled mechanics required in making these wheels? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Can you tell us about what wages they receive? A.—They average from 
$2.50 to, I think, $1.50, that is men. ‘There are two or three boys. and I don’t know 
what they get. 

Q.—Are the men getting $1.50 skilled workmen or unskilled ? A.—They are 
men who can be replaced at any time. 

Q.—What hours do you work? A.—We are supposed to work ten hours a day. 

Q.—Sixty hours a week? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you work altogether by the time or by the piece? A.—By the time. It 
would be rather a hard matter to work by the piece there, because the changes in 
the atmosphere are such that what you might make in one hour to-day would require 
two hours and a-half to make to-morrow. 
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Q.—Where do you get the raw material of these wheels? A.—I think it domes 
from the other side, 
Do you use common emery or corundum? A.—Both. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 
@.—What proportion of men are paid $1.50 and what proportion $2.50? A— 
They are about equal. 


By Mr. Armstrone :— 
().— How are the men paid? A.—Weekly. 


By Mr. Carson :— 
Q.—Do you employ mugh machinery? A.—Not a great deal. 
By Mr. ArMstRone :— 


Q.—Do you make other articles outside of wheels? A.—Yes; common emery 
stones and saw-filing machinery. 

Q.—You require a great deal of machinery ? A.—Two or three lathes, two iron 
turning lathes and, I think, three emery lathes, and a couple of drills. 

Q.—Have you any boys working at the business? A.—Yes; there are some 
boys there—three, I think. 
_  Q—You are teaching them the business? A.—No; a boy is no use in the 
moulding department at all. 


—_—_——__. 


Davin Casuion, Moulder, Hamilton, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Fremp :— 

Q.—Where do you work? A.—For the Grand Trunk, 

Q.—The Moulders’ Union of Hamilton is a very strong one, I think? A.— 
Well, yes ; pretty strong. 

Q.—Can you give us a list of the foundries and shops in which moulders are 
employed? A.—There are about twelve, I think, mostly stove shops. , 

Q.—What would be the number of men employed in the largest of these—you 
need not mention names unless you like? A.—I think Mr. ’3 1s the largest 
when running full blast. ° 

Q.—How many would be employed there? A.—I should think about sixty. 

Q.—That is moulders? A.—Yes, 

@Q.—And how many other men? A.—Well, I suppose there would be twenty- 
five more. 

Q.—Has the Mouldevs’ Union adopted a scale of prices? A.—Yes; they have a 
scale of prices in stove shops. 

Q.-—Do you work by the day or piece? A.—We work by the day. 

Q.—Do all moulders work by the day? A.—All do in job shops; it is mostly 
by the day, but in stove shops by the piece. 

Q.—What are the ordinary day rates for those working by the day? A—It 
varies. In the Western it is 22, 24 and 25 cents an hour. 

Q.—How many hours constitute a day’s work? A.—Nine and a-half hours in 
the Western for five days, and six and a-half hours on Saturday, making an average 
ot about nine hours for six days. ? 

Q.—-And in the other shops? A.—I think it is ten hours a day in the other 
shops. 

. A During what part of the year are you employed? A. Well, the Western 
runs pretty steadily, except June and December. They have a week or. two’s 
holidays the latter part of June and in December. ae 

Q.—Do the men desire these holidays or would they prefer working the year 
through ? A.—I think they would prefer working the year through. I think, for 
my part, half'a day on Saturday is sufficient rest. 7 
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Q.—Do you know what length of time they work in the stove foundries ? A.— 
Well, the stove foundries don’t run very steadily, 

Q.-——Are you able to tell us how many months in the year they run? A.—Well, 
they open up, as a general thing, about the 1st of March, and sometimes in 
February ; they run briskly until about Christmas or December. 

Q.—Do these men get as good wages as you get ? A.—Of course, they work 
by the piece. 

Q.—Do you know what they can make ? A.—Well, they make from $2.50 to 
$3 a day, and if they work pretty hard they may get $3. 

Q.—It is pretty hard work in any case ? A—Yes ; it is pretty hard work. 

Q.—Are the foundries generally comfortable to work in throughout the city ? 
A.—Well, I guess they are. 

Q.—How is your own? A.—Itis not too warm.* They can’t keep it warm ; 
there is a door open all day to let the iron in, and we can’t seem to work there and 
keep it shut. 

Q.—Is the services of the Grand Trunk considered very desirable ? Would men 
rather work there than in the other foundries? A.—It is counted about the 
steadiest shop in this city. | 

Q.—Do you have many boys learning the trade? A.—There are three or four 
in our shop. 

Q.—Is there any rule of the union fixing the number of boys to be employed ? 
A.—They have a rule of one boy to eight men. 

Q.—How long do boys serve before becoming journeymen? A.—About four 
years. 

Q.—Are these boys indentured? A.—No ; just by word of mouth. 

Q.—Is anybody particularly interested in teaching them their trade? A.—As far 
as I can see, the men are very good in teaching them what they can, if they are not 
too saucy. 

Q—Do the boys generally turn out to be good workmen at the end of four 
years? A.—I have seen some turned out who are not very good, in my opinion. 

Q-—-Do union moulders consent to work in the same shop with non-union 
moulders? A.—-Well, there are cases of it down in the Western shops, but they 
don’t like it. Well, there are one or two who don’t belong to the union, and some 
don’t like it. . 

Q—Have you had any strikes or lock-outs in your trade? A. 
been on strike in my life except on my own shoulders in St. Catharines. 


I have never 


By the CHAIRMAN :-— 
Q.—That was yourself alone? A.—Yes; I never came out as one of a body. 


By Mr. FREED :-—- 

- Q.—-Have there been any strikes in this city ? A.—-There was one this summer. 
I don’t believe in strikes myself. 

Q.—How did it end? A.—I believe they gained their point, to a certain extent. 

Q.—-Was there arbitration or did the men and the employers come together ? 
A.—-Yes; they just met. ; 

Q.—-After the strike lasted some time they agreed on terms? A.—-Yes; they 
struck for 10 per cent and they got 5 with 95 per cent. more in March. 

Q.—On that understanding the men went to work? A.—Yes. 

Q.——Then you consider that practicaily they made their point? A.—Yes. 

Q.--Were the negotiations between the men and the employers pretty good 
natured or was there much hard feeling? A.—Well, I don’t know. They seem to 
say that they are closing down a little this winter on account of the strike, but I 
don’t know whether there is any truth in it or not. 

Q.—Is the closing down this winter any longer in duration that other winters? 
A.—-No; I don’t think so. 

Q.-—Are all the foundries closing down? A.---All the stove shops are. 
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Q.----It is usual to close down about the holidays? A.—-Yes; about Christmas. 
Q.-—-So you cannot tell whether the closing down this winter will be of longer 
or shorter duration than other years? A.—-No; I could not say. 


By Mr. ArmstRoneG :— 
| Q.—You had only one difficulty with the founders last year? A.—I was not 
on strike; the Western was not on strike. 
Q.—lIs it a principle of your union to resort to all conciliatory measures before 
a strike takes place—to take any course to settle the matter without going to strike? 
A.—Yes ; they always prefer to do so; they give notice of about three weeks. 


Hamitton, Wednesday, 18th January, 1888. 

GEORGE I. Sturass, called and sworn. 

By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—You are connected with the Hamilton Rolling Mill? A.—Yes; the Iron 
Forging Company. 

Q.—ln what capacity? A.—As a roller, 

Q.—How long have you been employed there? A.—Since June last. 

Q.—How long has the forge been opened ? A.—I believe it has been in existence 
fifteen years, but the rolling mill only for the last two years, I think. 

Q.—Do you distinguish between the men in the forge and those employed in the 
rolling mill? A.—They are under the one firm---one employment. 
.—You are employed in the forging department ? A.—No; in the mill. 
.—How many hours a day is the mill in operation? A.—About ten. 

.—Do you work single or double shift? A.—--Double. 

.—How many hours a day will each man be employed during one day in the 
mill? A.—As regards the work, we work about probably seven hours. 

.—Do they work by the day, the week or the piece? A.—Mostly by the ton. 
.—What would be a fair day’s earnings for a heater? A.—About $6 per day. 
—And for a roller? A.—Seven dollars. 

.—For a helper to a heater? A.—He would make about $2.50. 

.—And a helper to a roller? Well, we don’t have in our trade helpers to 
rollers; the next would be rougher, making $3 to $3.50 

Q.—Are they skilled workmen? A.—Yes; but a heater’s helper is not. 

Q.—What would unskilled workmen employed in the mill earn? A.—Of those 
who work for me one gets $1.50, one $1.25 and three boys get $1 per day. 

Q.—How old would the boys be? A.—About eighteen years old. 

Q.—They have to be pretty strong, hardy boys? A.—Yes. 

Q.—The work is pretty hard, is it not? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is it trying to the constitution of those who work at it? A—Not when 
they are accustomed to it; I don’t find it so. 

Q.—Do they live as long as ordinary mechanics? A.—TI believe so. 

Q.—Are they laid off a greater time through illness? A.—I never had a day’s 
sickness in my life. 

Q.—Have you worked in other cities besides Hamilton? A.—I worked in 
England until | was twenty-three years, and in Philadelphia and Troy, and through 
the State of Ohio—in Cincinnati and Toledo, 

Q.—How do wages in Hamilton compare with wages in England for a like 
service? A.—They are about double. 

Q.—How do they compare with Philadelphia? A.—They are just about the 
same as Philadelphia. 

Q.—And Troy? A.—Just about the same. 

Q.—And with western cities—Pittsburg, for instance? A.—They are a little 
lower in Hamilton, # | 
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Q.—Are you aware of any recent reduction in wages in Pittsburg and other 
western cities? A.—No: not in the western ; but in the eastern cities in the rolling 
mills reductions are taking place. 

Q.—A witness yesterday told us of a reduction, I think of 12 per cent., in wages 
at Pittsburg. Have you any knowledge of that? A.—None at all. During the 
summer they had an advance of 10 per cent. 

Q.-—Is your union connected with the union in the United States’? <A.---We 
have not any union. 

Q.—Is the scale on which you work similar to that prevailing in the United 
States? A.--Yes. 

Q.--In what part of the United States ? A.—-In the Amalgamated Association 
Districts, Pittsburg and throughout Ohio; we work on a similar sliding scale. 

Q.---If the price is so much per ton you receive 80 much per ton for your work? 
A.-Yes; we are not governed by any scale in the States at all. 

Q.---Do you know how your prices compare with prices in the eastern parts of 
Canada? A’—I never was in the eastern part of Canada at all. 

Q.—How frequently are you paid? A.—-Every two weeks. 

Q.—Are you paid up to pay-day? A —We work two weeks, and we are paid on 
Tuesday for the past two weeks, so that Monday and Tuesday would be considered 
not paid for. 

Q.—Is this pay-day satisfactory to the men ? A.—Yes. . 
Q.—Have they ever asked for a different arrangement ? A —Not that I know of. 
mi cent you heard any complaints as to the pay-day not being frequent enough ? 

—Never. ‘ 

Q.—Is the day of the week upon which you are paid satisfactory to you? A.— 
As far as 1 am concerned I never heard anything different. 

Q.—Are you paid in cash? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Have you ever received orders or pay in anything but cash? A.—Never. 

Q.—Do the men who work at night or on the night shift receive pay at the 
same rate of wages as those on the day shift ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is there any advantage in working in the day over working in the night? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—The men prefer to be on the day shift ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is the mill a pretty comfortable place to work in? A.—Yes; it is fairly 


comfortable compared with other rolling mills, but rolling mills generally are not 
very comfortable places. It is up to the average that I have been in. 

Q.—During how large a part of the year are you able to work? A.—The mill 
is in constant operation, except from accidents or holidays. 

Q.—And the men may work every lawful day in the year if they wish? A.— 
Yes; so far as I have seen. It has been in operation ever since I was here. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q—Are there many boys working at your business? A.—No; we have not 
any, excepting, as I said before, three young men eighteen years of age. 
Q.—Are there any working for the company in which you are employed? 
A.—No. | 
By Mr. HEAKES :— 
Q.—Do the heaters employ their own helpers? A.—No; the company employ 
them. 
By Mr. WALsH :— 
Q.—Do the men in the shops remain on the same time constantly? A.—No; 
we change, one week days, and one week nights. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—What is the lowest rate paid in unskilled wages? A.—For men, $1.25. We 
have three young men working for $l a day. 
A—50$ 
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Q.—Can these young men do the work of journeymen? A.—No; it is boy’s 
work. In the States the same work is only paid 65 cents a day and we are paying 
$1 for it. I never paid more than 65 cents until I paid it here. 

Q.—What is the lowest rate paid for skilled workmen? A.—The lowest wages 
for skilled workmen in my department is $3 to $3.50, and those are roughers. 

Q.—Those men work ten hours aday? A.—They are there about that time ; 
their actual work is not more than seven. 

Q.—How many full weeks can a man put in in your department in a year? 
A.—We could put in every week, excepting in case of accidents; we don’t need to 
lay idle any. 

Q.—AIl the departments are of that kind? A.—In our concern, yes. : 

Q.—Is your trade connected in any way with any labor organization on the other 
side? A.—The trade is connected with organization on the other side, but this side 
is not connected with the other. 

Q.—Still, they recognize the men of this side when they go over there to work ? 
A.—Yes; they recognize them. 

Q.—Have you the travelling card system? A.—No. 

Q.—lIs there any kind of benefit society among the men? A.—Not that Iam 
aware of. 


By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—You say that wages are a little higher in western cities than here. Comparing 
the cost of living with the increase of wages, is it higher? A.—TI think it would 
bring it about on a level. 

Q.—You would be just about as well off ? A.—In fact, I can save more money 
than I could in western cities. I may say that those boys I spoke of getting $la 
day are paid 15 cents a day out of the office in addition to that, making $1.15 per day 
for them. 


By Mr. CuaRKE :— 


Q.— What is the heaviest iron you make? A.—About 400 pounds per bar. 
Q.—What is the size of it? A.—Two and a-half inch rounds and 24-inch squares, 
4-inch plates, or 4inch by 1 inch or 14 inches. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.— What age do you consider a boy should be before learning your business ? 
A.—I went in when I was eight years old. I would not put a boy there so early as 
that, but in small mills where boys are able to perform the work they may be 
employed when thirteen years old. I think it would be to the advantage of the boy 
if he followed that employment all his life. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—To go young? A.—Yes; I went when I was eight years old and I held the 
same position I now hold when I was twenty. ¢ 

Q.—If a boy went to your business at eight, or nine, or ten years old, at what 
time of life would he be supposed to have his schooling? A.— Well, I don’t know; © 
I got my schooling at nights and at home. 

By Mr. McLran:— 

Q.—Where did you get your schooling? A.—In England. 

Q.—Are there night schools in this city? A.—I believe there are. 

Q.—Are they pretty well attended? A.—I don’t know; I have never been 
privileged to attend one of them. I believe there is one somewhere in this vicinity. 

Q.—You don’t know anything about the working of them? A.—No; I donot. 
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Seru J. WHITEHEAD, Hamilton, called and sworn. 
By Mr. FREED :— 


Q—You are the mechanical superintendent of the Forge Company and the 
rolling mill? A.—I am general superintendent. 

Q.—How long have you been in that position? A.—Since we commenced 
rolling there. I was in the Ontario Mill for four years, and I went over and started 
the mill after they were forging. 

Q.—The forging works had been in existence before that, and when the rolling 
mill was started you went over and became general superintendent? A.—I induced 
them to go into the rolling in addition to their forging department. 

Q.—And you thought there was plenty of room for an additional rolling mill in 
Hamilton? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Has the event justified your opinion? A.—It has. 

Q.—Has the mill been busy since it started? A.—We have never been a minute 
idle. 

Q.— What iron do you use? A.—AII scrap iron. 

Q.—Where do you get scrap iron? A.—A great deal of it has been picked up 
around the country. Itis brought to us; but we have been importing some from 
England this last summer. 

Q.—You do not get an ample supply in Canada? A.—Well, we were rather 
afraid we should not, and we laid down quite alot. Still, we had to refuse quite a 
lot of it, which we could have bought here. 

Q.—Where do you find your market for your iron? A.—In Ontario. 

Q.—Altogether? A.—Yes; all over Ontario. 

- Q.—You find a very active opposition in importing iron of like qualities with 
that which you make? A.—Well, we have found a good deal in the beginning, but 
we are making an extra quality of iron. We went into the business of making 
hammered bar and it took some time to get it into the market and to get it known 
to consumers. We have never had, with the exception of one or two months when 
Mr. Beddoe went out canvassing, any one out since, for we have not felt any serious 
trouble from competition. 

Q.—You claim that your iron is superior iron and used for a superior class of 

work? A.—Yes. 
- Q.—How do the prices in this class of iron compare with the prices in former 
years? A.—Well, they are higher. Of course, the alteration of the duties has 
given us a little advantage. Before the change was made we, had to compete with 
England, and we had to keep them pretty well down, and we could scarcely live at 
the price we were working for when we started. We found iron laid down here 
just as cheap as we could make it, and sometimes cheaper. We were making a good 
quality of iron, and some of these agricultural implement men having got used to it 
preferred it to the English iron. There was also another advantage, which was that we 
did not have to carry so large a stock, or wait so long after giving orders. 

Q.—About how many men are employed in the works altogether? A.—I think 
we have on the pay-roll from seventy to eighty; I could not say positively, but it is 
about that. I could say seventy-five. 

Q—Does that number increase, decrease or remain stationary? A.—They are 
rather on the increase now. Weare extending our works, and we have just started 
on Tuesday another branch, and that will take about ten men to run it night and 
day of two turns. 

Q.—Is there any advantage to Canadians of any class in being able to sell their 
scrap iron to the rolling mills in Canada rather than to export it to the United 
States? A.—Yes; asa general thing we pay a higher price for scrap than they 
were able to give in the States, with the exception of occasionally when they get 
pinched a little over there. They came when there was a good quantity on the market 
and bought it from us, and they paid a little more than we could. 
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Q.—Do any rolling mills in the United States use scrap iron exclusively ? A.— 
I think some do, but I don’t know of many. There is one at Lockport which does. 

Q.—As a rule, they use puddled iron in their rolling mills? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Are there any mills in Canada using puddled iron? A.—Yes; [think some 
of them in Montreal import some puddled iron and get some also from Londonderry. 
We have a little from Londonderry. They asked us to try it. We thought under 
certain conditions and circumstances we could perhaps work it as well as scrap iron, 
and when we were pinched for scrap we could use puddled, but we found it was not 
so good as our hammered scrap blooms. 

Q.—Have you imported any blooms from the old country? A.—No; nothing 
but scrap. 

Q.—You heard Mr. Sturges’ testimony? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is it correct? A.——-Yes; he has given exact figures, I think. There is very 
little difference in the amount earned by the heaters in the forge department and 
those in the mill. They do not earn quite so much in the forge from the fact that 
they cannot get out quite so much iron. I suppose their average is from $4.50 to 
perhaps $5 a day. 

Q.—How many hours would they work to earn that? A.—Just about the same. 
They have to work two shifts, and they get out of one another’s way—probably eight 
to ten hours a day. 

Q.—Are they actively employed during all these hours? A.—No; between 
the heats they have considerable time that they can sit down or go away—say a half 
an hour or twenty minutes between each heat. 


By Mr. HEeaKes :— 


Q —Do the men work piece-work or day work? A.—AIl piece-work, except our 
common laboring men. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—You said that you cannot put iron on this market as cheap as the English 
people can? A.—TI have always supposed it to be from the fact that they do not pay 
more than 50 per cent. of our wages, and then they have facilities which we have 
not got in their coal and ore company so close to their works. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q.—Do you have any trouble with strikes? A.—No. 

Q.—None? A.—We had in the Ontario Rolling Mill. We had a union in con- 
nection with the Amalgamated Association in the United States, but it became 
necessary to upset it. The management bore it as long as they could, but the men 
acted very foolishly; we thought they began to dominate, and the gentlemen who 
run the place concluded that they would be better off without it, and they just sat 
upon it and squelched it out. 


By Mr. ArRMsTRONG :— 


Q.—What was the nature of the difficulty ? A.—It would take some time to des- — 
cribe it all. I don’t think our men on this side acted as wisely as they did on the 
other side; I think they were a little elated on account of obtaining a charter, 
and they probably got an idea that they could run things to suit themselves. I don’t 
think, as far as I have seen—and I have seen all their by-laws and constitution—that 
there is anything wrong in them. I think they are perfectly right in having their 
own laws and regulations. 

Q.—You say the firm found it necessary to drop them out as a body? A.— 
From that mill. 

Q.-—Was that any benefit to the men or to the firm? A.—It has been a benetit 
for both. I have no doubt that the men will tell you themselves that it has been a 
good think to them. I know it is for our men, because they get better wages and 
they have no trouble. We employ the best men we can get and pay them the highest 
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scale of wages, and we have no trouble. We have better work and we have peace 
and harmony there. 

Q.—Did any of these men tell you that it was much better to be without organi- 
zation? A.—Yes; a good many of them. I have several of them working for me 
now, and they all claim that they are far better off without it. The gentleman who 
gave evidence before me was president of the association over there before coming 
to this city, and he has told me repeatedly that he is far better off and that he is far 
more comiortable, Of course, these are simply matters in my own mind which Tam 
making to you. 

By Mr. HeAKEs :— 

@.—Did any of the men object to the association being wiped out? A.—Well, 
they did and they didn’t. There is a sort of terrorism in connection with that thing 
that a man does not dare to speak. 


Q.—Do you speak from experience ? A.—Yes; from what T have seen and known. 
We had years of it there. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Were you ever connected with one of these associations ? A.—Oh, no; I 
am speaking simply of facts in our mill during that time. 

Q.—Are the managers and manufacturers throughout the country organized, 
and have they an understanding amongst themselves in some shape or other? A.— 
None that I know of; we have no understanding. 

Q.—Is there such a thing among the manufacturers in the United States ? A.— 
I believe there is, but I simply speak from what I see in the papers. I do not 
personally know that there is. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q.—You think that organized labor has an evil effect on the working classes? 
A.—I think that particular association had from the way they acted. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Was the difficulty for an increase of wages or shortening of hours? A.—No; 
it was not. It was for matters that didn’t amount to anything. In fact, a great part 
of the trouble was that they would get drunk and try to run things their own way, 
and shut us down and go on just as it suited them. 

; Q.—How many hours do those men work? A.—About ten—the regular shift 
night and day. 

Q.—Those ten hours represent ten hours of constant labor? A.—Oh, no; 
between heats they have from twenty minutes to half an hour in which they can sit 
down and rest or go where they have a mind. 

- Q—tThey cannot go very far in twenty minutes ? A.—They can go and get 
their glass of beer or have a smoke. 

Q.—You say they would become intoxicated, and yet the firm recognized their 
going out and getting a glass of beer. A.—We don’t recognize it, but we don’t prevent 
their going out to get a glass of beer. . 

Q.—Don’t you think that hard work and long hours have a tendency for men to 
become intoxicated, and under the circumstances are they not more liable to drink? 
A.—I don’t hardly know how to answer that. We have men who sometimes get 
intoxicated, and we have men like Mr, Sturges who never taste it; but, as a class, we 
have I think the steadiest lot of men that ever was in amill; and T have been connected 
with several. 


By Mr. Carson :— 
(..—Do you find those who are temperate In their habits the steadiest ? A.— 
Yes; and the best men and the most reliable. | 
By Mr. FREED :— 
Q.—What hour on Saturday do the men quit work? A.—Generally about 3 
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o'clock. They generally quit a little earlier if they manage to get out about the 
same quantity of work. 


By Mr. WAuLs# :-— 


Q.—You spoke about having a forge in connection with your place: do you still 
continue it? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What isthe nature of the work you produce in your forge? A.—The prin- 
cipal part of our work now is making blooms in our rolling mill department. We 
hammer the scrap into blooms, but we make quite a quantity of shafting, connecting- 
rods, crank-rods, Xe. 

Q.—Any ship work or anything of that kind? A.—Yes. | 

Q.—Are you open to contracts of any kind for forging work? A.—Yes; we are 
doing it all the time. 

Q.—Do you get the iron which you use in your forging work entirely from 
scrap iron? A.—Yes; every bit; it is all hammered into slabs, and the slabs are put 
in and re-heated. 

Q.—Do you ever import any pig iron at all? A—No; we don’t use it in any 
shape. . 

bo wie: is your forge capable of producing? What size of matter can you 
forge there? A.—I think the heaviest shafting we bave ever turned out since I have 
been there was about 10 inches in diameter. The largest shafts we made were for 
a flouring mill out in Manitoba, or somewhere out there. We also forged shaftings 
for the new pumps here and they were pretty heavy. 

Q.—Have you much of that kind of work? A.—Yes; we have sometimes more 
than we really care to take, because it puts us back in our mill work. 


By Mr. CLarkE :— 


Q.—You are not particularly calculated for that work? A.—Oh, yes; we com- 
menced in that business and from making car-axles, but as business became slack we 
went into the making of bar iron in connection with it. 


By Mr. WAusH :— 


Q.—You do make car-axles? A.—Yes; we do yet. 

Q.—Where were they for? A.—-Latterly they were made for the Grand Trunk, 
and some for other roads. 

Q.—Have you all the plant on hand necessary for that kind of matter ? A. Yes.. 

Q.—What is your fixed capacity for the steam hammer? A.—I think it is about 
3,000 tons with the steam back it. 

Q.—Are you continually engaged in the forging business? A.—Yes; we are 
running night and day. 

Q.—Your forging business? A.—Yes; and the hammers are running night and 
day. 

By Mr. CLarKE :— 


Q.—Have any of your employés houses of their own? A.—Quite a number. 
Q.----How long does it take your workmen to accumulate money enough to pur- 
chase one for themselves ? A.—That is a question I can scarcely answer; I have not 
been connected with them long enough. 
By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— i 
Q.—As far as you know? A.—TI know we have quite a number who are paying 
for houses, but how much they have paid on them I don’t know. They seem to be 
getting along nicely and comfortably. 
Q.—How long would it take one of your men at $1.25 a day, a married man 
with a family, to purchase a house of his own ? A.—It would take him a long time. 
Q.—Have you any men working at $1.25? A—Yes; laboring men who do 
wheeling and work like that; that is the simplest kind of work. : 
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By Mr. McLuan :— 


Q.—If the men turn out as much on Saturdays as any other day would the firm have 
any objections to stopping work at three o'clock 2? A.—We let them do as they like 
in that respect. If they get along in the early part of the day they will make pro- 
bably the same number of heats, and if they don’t they will probably lose a heat, and 
they are paid for what they do. The company would lose the benetit of that heat as 
well as the men. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Do they often lose a heat on Saturday? A.—Very seldom. 
Q.— That almost goes to prove that the men would put in as much work in nine 
hours as in ten? A.—They do when they makea push and want to get through early. 


By Mr. WALSH :-— 
Q.—-That would not establish that the men are not overworked at any time ? 
A.—I don’t think our men are overworked; I have never heard them complain. Our 


men are just as anxious to get out the work as we are to have them do it. We have 
a class of men anxious to earn all they can earn. 


T, D. Beppo, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—Have you anything to add to the evidence of the last witness ? A.—I have 
nothing to add to what Mr. Whitehead has said. I think he has covered the ground 
very fairly and truthfully. I don’t think anything has been exaggerated at all. 

Q—What is your official position? A—I am manager of the steamboat 
company. I would like to state one thing. 

Q.—What is your statement? A —I would like to make a statement in regard 
to some of the men having purchased their own houses. I have always spoken to 


them in that line, and endeavored to ‘nfluence them as far as I could to be saving. 


I know of two cases in particular during the last three years of men who have paid 
between $600 and $700 on account of houses which they have bought for, possibly, 
$1,800, showing that they are thrifty and saving. 

Q.—The forging company, as such, was in operation fifteen years age?) haar 
A.—Yes; in 1874 we commenced. 

Q—And the rolling mill has been added to them after the present rates of duties 
on imported iron? A.—It might have been, and it was, as a matter of fact, added 
before, but we were in a very difficult position. Well, we had to compete against 
England laying down iron ata low rate; still again we had to pay the higher rate of 
wages fixed in Pittsburg, so that we were handicapped. 

Q.—When was the rolling mill established 2? A.—About two and a-half years 
ago. 

Q.—What was the rate of duty on imported iron then? A.—Seventeen and 
a-half per cent. 

Q.—What was it previous to 187 9? A.—It was still 174 per cent. 

Q.—You were handicapped by that? A.—Yes; certainly. 

Q.—When was the Ontario Rolling Mill started first ? A.—About nine years 
ago—1879. 

. Q.—When was it first built? A.—I don’t know when it was first built; it was 
built by the Grand Trunk for the purpose of rolling iron. 

Q—And it lay idle for some time? A.—Yes; for a number of years, when it 
was re-opened by the present company in 1879. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—What salaries were those men receiving who saved $600 in those few years? 
A.—They are averaging now about $35 to $40 every two weeks, and the last three 
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years they have not lost aday. For instance, during the whole of last summer in 
the heat we never lost a day, except holidays, and on some holidays they worked. 


By Mr. Heaxgs :— 


Q.—These are not the men earning $6 a day? A.—These are the heaters in the 
forge; they have special rates, making from $4 to $4.50 per day. 
Q.—That would be $48 every two weeks? A.—It runs about from $35 to $40; 
I am putting it at the lowest average, 
.—How many men in the mill earn $6 a day? A.—Our heaters; there are 
two of them. Then there are four heaters in the forge department earning $4 to 
$4.50 a day. 


rep. WALTER, Moulder, Hamilton, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—You are a moulder, I believe ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—About how many moulders are employed in Hamilton? A.—I am here as 
a representative of the union, in which there are from 350 to 400 members. There 
are about fourteen or fifteen moulders in the city who are not in the union ; that 
is the number within a few. 

Q.—Are the moulders belonging to the union willing to work in the same shop 
with non-union moulders ? A.—The whole of the men in the city, with the eXcep- 
tion of those in one Shop, are union men. There is one shop where non-union men 
are working, and there are also some Union men there. 

Q.—About how many hours in the day will a moulder work? A-—Of course, 
it is somewhat difficult to say that, because there are so many different branches, 
Some workshops will work ten hours a day, others nine hours, and some even more 
than ten or eleven a day. 

Q.—Is it within the control of the moulders as to how many hours they will 
work ? A.—No; sometimes they are kept late because they cannot get the iron 
when they want it. 

@.—Have they to work after the casting is done ? A.—Yes; till it is all poured 
off, taking the castings out of the sand and fixing the sand for the next day. In 
large shops for stove-plating and machinery this is left till the next day.) (a 

Q.—There is very much of it, I believe, hard and laborious work ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—In even the best shops the work is so hard that I Suppose the men are 
covered with perspiration ? A.—Yes; inthe stove-plating shops you can generally 
take your under-shirt off and wring it out at any time of the year, even when the 
temperature is below zero outside. 

Q.—Is there any way to make this work less laborious ? A.—No; they have 
tried to do so often ; they have tried to introduce different kinds of machinery, that 
has been intended to try and facilitate moulding, but it does not alter the character 
of the work, which seems laborious. It has never been successful, so far. 

Q.—Can anything be done in the way of shortening the hours, so that the men 
will be less fatigued at the end of a day’s work? A.—We have tried to do some- 
thing in that way, but the business appears to be run inseasons. We have seasons 
when there is nothing to do, and then when there is work we must do all we can. 
There is no disposition on the part of the employers, I think, to spread the work 
over the year. The business runs in the way I have said, and we have no power 
to control it. 

Q.—Could employers extend the work over a greater portion of the year than 
they do at present, and thus shorten the day’s labor ? A.—They used to do so years 
ago, but of late years, and especially in the stove business, they calculate that there 
have been a great many changes, in the patterns, from new designs being introduced, 
and the difficulty is to know exactly what they are going to sell. 
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Q.—It is necessary, I believe, to shut down for sometime to sort up and get ready 
for the season’s operations, is it not ? A.—No; nothing more than to take stock. 
They are changing their styles all the time, even when we are working. It is not 
necessary to shut down more than a few days. 

Q.—It is the custom to shut down? A.—Sometimes it is necessary to shut 
down for a few days torepair the engines, or something of that kind. 

Q.—How long have you been employed in Hamilton as a moulder? A.— 
Highteen or nineteen years. 

Q.—What is the average term the shops are closed, taking not one year but a 
series of years—taking such a series of years, what time would they be shut down in 
the stove foundries ? A.—We have appointed a committee of: the union to figure 
this up, and the result arrived at was, that taking all the moulders together that 
we are not employed more than 60 per cent. of the time. 


By Mr. Heaxkss :-— 
Q.—Would those be engaged all the year round ? A.—According to the calcula- 


tion made they do not work more than Six out of every ten days. Some do not 
work over five or six months at a time, for they have nothing to do. 
By Mr. FREED :— 

Q—When the moulders are at work what would be a fair average wage for a 
moulder to earn per week—do not take the very best men nor the poorest men, but 
take an average man, so as to give us a fair statement? A.—We place the average, 
taking a series of two or three, at about $1.35 a day. Hardly two men will make 
the same pay. 

Q.—You have gone into a calculation in this matter in your union ? A.—Yes ; 
a committee was appointed by the union, which met and went into the question 
minutely, and they have agreed, at about that amount. 

Q.—You think, then, that an average day’s earnings for a moulder in Hamilton, 
would be $1.35? A—That is taking the body; we were figuring for the whole 
body. 

Q—Did you count 200 days for the year? A—wWe counted the 
number of days we work, the individual time, because that would come to very 
much more. 

Q.—The rate of $1.35 per day would come to a little over $400 a year as the 
average earnings ofa moulder in Hamilton. Am I correct in that statement? A.— 
We did not figure it up for the year. I don’t think it comes as high as that ; that 
was the estimate we arrived at, however—$1.35 per day. 

Q.—Do many of the moulders save money? A.—Yes; quite a number of them ; 
that is to say that some of them are able to put up houses of their own. 

Q.—Have you been able to buy a house? A.—I did own a house, but I sold 
it again. 

Q.—In order to save money I suppose the men must be very economical, 
temperate and prudent? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Have you had any serious labor difficulties of late? A.—We had some 
difficulty last summer. 

Q.—What did it grow out of? A.—In order to understand the nature of the 
difficulty I will endeavor to explain it: 7 Pomeisia or maeven, years 250 we received 
a rise of wages; times were pretty good here then. It was a rise on the rate 
prevailing at that time of 10 per cent., and afterwards of 20 per cent. It 
continued for about two years, and it was taken off five years ago this 
winter. When it was taken off we snsisted that when times became suffi- 
ciently good to warrant its payment it would be put on again. Years went 
on, and times appeared to be pretty good again last summer. The men had 
been waiting for the increase to be again put on, and it appeared as though it 
would not be given them; the men then asked for it, and the men then decided that 
they would refuse to work unless some settlement was arrived at. They were out 
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of work eight or nine weeks, and then an agreement was entered into between the 
employers and the men. 

Q.—How was the compromise or agreement reached ? Was it by a conference 
between the men and the employers? A.—Yes; a committee waited upon the 
employers and stated their grievances, and the employers sent the committee to the 
Moulders Union; and those two bodies met, until finally an agreement was arrived at. 

Q.—Was the conference conducted in a friendly spirit as between the men 
negotiating, or was there any hard feeling displayed? A.—It was very friendly. 
I was on the committee at the time. 

Q.—A good spirit was displayed on both sides? A.—A very good spirit was 
displayed on both sides, 

Q.—Have you any special statement to make to the Commission; I gather you 
have? A.—I have a statement to make, There were ten men appointed on this 
committee, six of whom were to give evidence. We took up those papers you sent 
to us and looked over them and considered the different subjects, 

Q.—You are president of the union I believe ? A.—I am secretary of the union. 


By Mr. Armstrong :— 


Q.—In regard to the difficulty you had last Summer, was it a strike of the men 
or was it a lock-out on the part of the employers? A.—It was a strike, 

Q.— What was the compromise? A.—The men asked 10 per cent. advance, and 
the compromise arrived at was that we should receive 5 per cent. for six months 
and that the 10 per cent. should be granted for twelve months, commencing on 
March next. 

Q.—Have those promises been carried out? A.—So far the 5 per cent. has been 
given and we expect the additional 5 per cent. in March for the next twelve months. 

Q.—Was not the promise made that steadier work should be given besides the 
5 per cent.? A.—No; the men were asked whether they demanded an increase on 
account of the rise of prices; but the reason we gave was that last year it was under- 
stood that we would be given work for so many months the men had to live whether 
they were working or not, and that was the reason we felt we should have more 
wages when we were working in order to be able to live during those portions of 
the year when there was nothing to do, 

(.—Did not the difficulty in St. Louis about supplying the patterns to outsidé 
shops have something to do with the strike in Canada? A—No; they did not send 
any of their patterns across the line ; it did not affect us here whatever. 

Q.—Are there any benetit branches in connection with your organization? » A,— 
Yes; we have a sick benefit in connection with it. There is also a provision so that 
if a man is injured he will receive $4 a week go long as he is unable to work. We 
have also a fund to bury our members. 

Q.—Is it a fact that in your union one of its principles is to resort to arbitration 
before you resort to the extreme measure of a strike in labor troubles? A.—Yes; 
we do not believe in resorting to a strike except as an extreme measure ; we believe 
in endeavoring to do away with that as much as possible, and never fall back on 
that only as a last resort. 


By Mr, Hraxns :— 


Q.—Are the workingmen in your trade in favor of the establishment of a bureau 
of labor statistics at Ottawa? A’—We are favorably disposed to that, and we believe 
it would be a benefit to all classes concerned. 

Q.—Another object for which the Commission was appointed was to ascertain, 
if possible, from the workingmen themselves, seme method of avoiding these con- 
tinued strikes, by adopting some method of conciliation, or arbitration or some other 
means in the settlement of disputes ; and the evidence taken now will have a very 
large bearing on that subject. What is your opinion in regard to it? A.—The 
settlement arrived at in our trade appears to be a very good one. We have entered 
nto an agreement on the part of the union with our employers not to ask for a rise 
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of wages for eighteen months; we did that when the settlement‘was made. They 
agreed to give that advance and not to reduce the wages during that time. By the 
agreement arrived at the employers will be able to figure on the wages they will 
have to pay, and this will be beneficial both to the union and to the employers. 
They have an association and we have a union, and representatives of the two met 
together and entered into this agreement. . 


By Mr. McLran :-— 


Q.-—Has foreign contract labor interfered with your business ? A.—It has done 
so in the past. We have had some difficulty with that, but not of late. 


James SrepuEnson, Moulder, Hamilton, called and sworn. 
By Mr. FREED :-— 

Q.—You have a statement to make to the Commission, I believe. Please make it ? 
A—A committee of our union considered the questions sent by the Commission, 
and the feeling of our body is expressed brietly in the statement I am prepared to 
make. The answers we give are as follows :— 

1. Regarding iron-clad contracts.—We have suffered much in the past, but have 
overcome the evil by organization. 

2. Regarding child labor.—We have no children in our trade. The work is too 
laborious ; we believe there are a great many children under fourteen years of age 
working in the city, and think it wrong. We condemn the practice of pauper 
children being imported into this country, and look upon it as being no better than a 
mild form of slave trade, when we take into consideration the treatment that many of 
them are subjected to. We know by experience that there is no scarcity of children 
in this country, finding it difficult to place our own. 

3. Regarding the Employers’ Liability Act—We approve of the Ontario Act 
and would like a Dominion Act of a similar nature. 

4. Regarding the truck system.—We disapprove of it. 

5. Regarding foreign contracts.—We endorse the Ontario Act and ask for a 
Dominion Act. 

6. Regarding rents.—There is no great change. Rents are slightly higher, but 
there is better accommodation for the money. 

7. Regarding weekly payments, and pay days.—We approve of weekly payments, 
and think Friday the best day. 

8. Regarding apprentices.—We think they should be legally bound, and would 
like a Dominion Indenture Act. 

9. Regarding hours of labor and wages.—We believe eight hours should constitute 
aday’s work. At present $2.25 a day is the rate of wages. Taking into consider- 
ation the loss of time, over which we have no control, the average wages in our body 
does not exceed $1.35 a day by the year. 

10. Regarding the purchasing power of wages.—Not much change, but less to 
purchase with. 

11. Regarding wages in Canada as compared with Great Britain and the United 
States._—Not much difference between Canada and the United States; not as well 
paid for amount produced as in some parts of England. 

12. Regarding arbitration —We have no experience ; can see no good in it. 

13. Regarding the effects of organized labor.—Through organization we are 
enabled to care for our sick, bury our dead and get compensation for our labor, which 
we could not get without it. . 

14. Regarding strikes—Though our last resort, still we believe that all labor 
agitation tends to benefit all classes of toilers, even though those directly engaged 
in the strike might fail. | 

15. Regarding trusts —Think trusts needful, as your living is made so precarious 
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that most men would find it difficult to live without trust—if that is the ‘tween the 
the word “trust” there. 


By Mr. Freep :— onference 
Q.—What is meant by the word “trust” there is a combination or rinPon the 


such exist in Hamilton ? A.—Yes; we know where it does exist. e to the 
16. Regarding the fining of employés.—Don’t approve of it. a at, 

e men 

By Mr. Armstroneg :— iendly. 


Q.—Does it exist ? A.—I could not tell you; I don’t think it exists 
business to-day. I have seen employés fined in our business for the breakivit was 
article. You would be fined so much, and if you didn’t like it you could quit 

Q.—The men don’t have anything to say in regard to the reduction of ther you 
A.—No ; fining was the case in dry-goods stores in the city. on this 

17. ‘Regarding Sunday labor.—Think all Sunday labor should be abolishou sent 

18. Regarding industrial schools.—Don’t see the need of them, as childrei 
have to serve an apprenticeship at any trade they might work at afterwardunion. 
especially object to industrial schools for the foreign element. 

19. Regarding tenement houses—We have none ; don’t want any. 

20. Regarding immigration.—We are opposed to assisted immigration, ?% men 

21. Regarding sanitary arrangements.—In dwellings, generally fair; in 
and factories, room for great improvement. and 

22, Regarding conspiracy laws and black-listing —Don’t believe in either; tiths 
both should come under the power of law. se 

23. Regarding workingmen’s co-operative and benefit societies.—Believe i 
them ; Iron Moulders’ Union is one. 

24. Regarding convict labor.—Think convicts should be employed at something 
that would least compete with free labor; condemn the practice of letting prison 
labor to contractors ; what they produce should be sold at the same price as the 
product of free labor. 


By the CHarrMAN :— 


Q.—With regard to convict labor, Iam aware there is only one contract now 
existing, that with the Ontario Government; that has been stated will very shortly 
expire, and will not be renewed ? A.—Yes; I believe so, That is very simply an 
expression of the feeling of the body. 


By Mr. Frezp :— 

Q.—You have referred to the matter of employers’ liability and to foreign con- 
tracts : are you aware that the question of property and civil rights comes wholly within 
the province of the Provincial Legislatures, and that the Dominion Parliament has 
no control over that subject ? A——No; I was not aware of it. I thought it was 
proper that there should be a Dominion Act. We look to the Dominion Govern- 
ment in this matter. Ifsuch an Act cannot be applied to all the Provinces it is not 
fair. For instance, a manufacturer in Ontario is brought under the Employer's 
Liability Act, whereas a manufacturer in Quebec who is turning out the same work 
is not. The Ontario manufacturer is thus at a disadvantage. Hither the Quebec 
Legislature should pass a similar Act to the Ontario Act or the Act should be passed 
by the Dominion Parliament, controlling the matter. We think it is unjust that the 
Ontario manufacturer should be placed under a special Act while a manufacturer in 
Quebec or in any of the other Provinces goes free, 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—How many contracts are there existing at present for prison labor? A.— 
We don’t know at present. 


By the CHarrman :— 


Q.—We have been told by officials that there was only one contract that would 
not be renewed ? A.—The members of this body object to such contracts. 
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Q.—Did you give the question of factory laws any consideration ? A.—The 
factory law does not really come into our business ; 1 don’t think we did. 

Q.—I understood you to say that the shops could be made a great deal more 
comfortable: would not the Factory Act cover that? A.—I don’t know. 

Q.—Have you seen the factory inspector at your premises? A.—I have seen 
him; he was in our shop. 

Q.—Did he condemn anything? A.—He did not speak to any of the men I 
know of. He went around with the master mechanic. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—Did he speak to the men? A.—No; not that I know of. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Did he condemn anything that you are aware of? A.—Everything was 
right, so far as I have ever heard. 


By Mr. HErakss :— 


- Q.—I have heard it stated that in such shops as yours there is not an opportunity 
given for the escaping of steam, through lack of space, and that the shop is therefore 
unhealthy: have you found itso? A.—I find it a very unhealthy business at 
best. You can build a high and lofty shop and still it does not seem to clear the 
steam away, because the more cold air that comes into the shop in the winter the 
more the heat is condensed into steam and thrown down on you. I believe that fans 
would make the shop more free from dust, which is a bad thing on a man’s lungs at 
any time, and especially when you are in it very long ; but I do not see how in our 


- pusiness we can get rid of the steam, and heat, and dust to the full extent. We have 


to contend with those matters, and have to risk our bodies against them. 
By Mr. GiBson :— 


Q.—Could not the ventilating pipe be so arranged as to carry off the steam ? 
A.—I have never seen it applied. 


By Mr. McLean :— | 
Q.—Is there a suction fan? A.—There is a little one in Gurney’s. They have 


a mill there for making a particular kind of sand castings, which gives a better finish 
than can be obtained by castings made in the ordinary way. A great deal of dust is 
caused by it, and the suction fan is applied that carries it off. It acts very well, and 


I think that large suction fans could be made to take away the dust. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Has your association ever considered as to what work convicts should be 
made to do; or, in your opinion, should they be allowed to remain idle? A.—Thatis 
a knotty question that should be determined by our legislators in Parliament. We 
send them there for such purposes. 

Q.—And they will turn around and ask the opinion of such an association as 
yours as to what kind of labor the convicts should be employed at? A.—Our body 
thinks they should be employed on such labor as would least interfere with free 
labor, and if the Government sells the products of their labor they should be sold at 
an equal price with the products of free labor. We see no reason why, if there are 
competent men in prisons, that they cannot produce certain articles just as well as 
free labor, that is if there are proper appliances as regards machinery, and so on; and 
if so, the government might as well sell their products just as high as those of free 
labor are sold. 

By Mr. HEeakeEs :— 

Q.—Do you not think that all the goods manufactured in prisons and sold in 
competition with the products of free labor should be stamped as convict labor ? 
A.—It would be a good idea. 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— | | 

Q.—Do you not think that such a system would prevent people from buying: 
them? A.—Yes; there are people who would be prejudiced against them. | 

Q.—Then, in that case, the work would not be done? A.—It would be done to 
a certain extent. 

Q.—We all agree, I suppose, that the men must be employed at something ? 
A.—Yes; we don’t believe that the convicts should be kept in idleness, 

By Mr. Armstrone :— 

Q.—Did your body ever give a thought to the manner in which the wealth 
produced by these convicts in prison should be distributed ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What are your ideas? A.—We believe that these men producing goods. 
should have part of their wealth so produced for the benefit of their families. Ifa 
man is in prison his family has to be supported by some one, and in fact the rate- 
payers have to support the men in jail. We believe that a portion of the profit on 
the goods turned out by the man should go to himself or his family for their support. 

Q.—You believe he should be paid the full rate of wages given for the article 
when manufactured by free labor? A.—We don’t believe that, because the convict 
is kept free of expense. He is kept, I say, by the Government, and he has no board. 
to pay, and we don’t consider he should get the full rate. 

By Mr. McLean :— : 

Q.—If there are 100 convicts in the Central Prison manufacturing stoves, who 
has to pay the taxes for their support? A.—We have. 

Q.—The moulders have? A.—We, the people, have; this city or this community 
which sends them there, and at the same time has to sustain their families while the 
men are laboring there. 

* Q.—Would not the moulders have to pay more than any one else ? A.— Certainly, 
on account of the competition that would be thrown into their trade. 
By Mr. Heaxgs :— 

Q.—When you were discussing the question of industrial schools, to what class 
of schools did you refer? A.—We have no sample that I know of to go by. The 
way we looked at it was as regards schools for taking children who are orphans or 
had been deserted. 

Q.—I refer to technical education of boys to learn the trades—a school where 
the elementary portions of science as applied to mechanics would be taught? A.— 
Would they be taught elementary subjects that would be applicable for doctors of 
medicine and masters of law ? 

Q.—No; the elementary principles of mechanics would be taught in the schools. 
While it would not teach a boy a trade, would it not give him a knowledge of the 
theory? A.—We don’t think the Government ought to expend money in that way, 
because in any event the boy would have to go and serve a certain time under 
competent men. It is want of time, I mean. 

Q.—Would not the adoption of such a system make better mechanics of our 
boys? A.—Where I served my time, in England, the period of apprenticeship was 
seven years. In this country, where the time is only four years, we turn out smarter 
men than under the seven years’ apprenticeship. In the old country boys are taken 
about fourteen years of age, but here they come in when they are eighteen or 
nineteen, learn the trade and come out men. That is the advantage we have here, 
according to my experience. That is the reason we see no good in industrial schools. 

By Mr. Armstrone :— 

Q.—Referring to fines for breakages: do you refer to the breakage of a pattern 
or of a mould? A.—I had reference to the breakage of a pattern from which you 
make a mould. . For instance, you take a part of a stove or machine, and you are 
making that; suppose you break that piece you will be fined. You may not break 
it wilfully, but the pattern may become broken in some way. If you break it 
entirely you pay for the loss, or you have to pay for the repairs; that is the system. 
I should mention, however, that it is not enforced now; it has been done, but it is 
not done now. 
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Joun MriiuEr, Moulder, Hamilton, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Do you corroborate the statement of the previous witness, John Stephenson? 
A.—Yes. 


James BartHoLoMew, Moulder, Hamilton, called and sworn. 
By Mr. FREED :—— 


Q.—Do you corroborate the statement of the previous witness, John Stephenson ? 
A.—Yes. 


~Micuart Baskwitt, Moulder, Hamilton, called and sworn. 


I desire to correct the statement which a witness made this morning in regard 

to the price paid Grand Trunk moulders. 
By Mr. FREED :— 

Q.—What part of his statement do you object to? A—I object to the prices 
stated to have been paid Grand Trunk moulders. 

Q.—What are the rates of wages paid in the moulding shops of the Grand 
Trunk? A.—Twenty-one cents to twenty-five cents per hour; there is‘ only about 
one man who gets 25 cents. . 

Q.—The average would be about how much? A.—The lowest is about 21 cents ; 


‘the average is about 22 cents. 


Q.—Have you heard the statement as regards wages made by the previous witness ; 
is he about correct? A——Yes; heis about correct. That gentleman has only worked 
in the city about ten months, and never worked in a stove-shop, and yet he assumes 
to tell this Commission what wages stove-moulders make. I don’t believe he ever 
was ina stove foundry in the city; he says there are only twelve foundries here, 
whereas there are fifteen. 


James Rrptey, Moulder, Hamilton, called and sworn. 


I wish to make a remark with regard to the statement made by Mr, Stephenson in 
reply to Mr. Armstrong’s question of whether there was a lockout. It was a strike 
here in the city, but it was a lock-out in Toronto. The men asked for an advance in 
Toronto and they went to work, but we did not go to work, and it amounted to a 
lock-out in Toronto. 

By Mr. FREED :— 

Q.—You are the representative of your body in the Central Labor Union? 
A.—I was, but we have withdrawn. With reference to sanitary arrangements, I can 
state one thing which I think would be to the advantage of moulders, and I have had 
an experience of seven years. In Pennsylvania and in most parts in the east they 
have bath-rooms, and when you are done work you can use them. The bath-rooms 
are there, and a boiler with hot and cold water, with racks for clothes. You change 
your clothes and wash all over, so that you take none of the dirt home, and you are 
entirely dry. It is a great saving of clothes, as well as of your constitution. 

Q.—Are not they used in some foundries in Hamilton? A.—I don’t think I have 
seen any. 

By Mr. HEeAKEs :— 

A.—Where do the men change their clothes in the foundries? A.—They change 

them at home. You can generally tell moulders on the street, because they are so 


dirty. In Pennsylvania you could not tell them from any other mechanic. They 
A—d1 
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go dressed to the shop, and there they change their clothe». Another thing: there 
we got home three-quarters of an hour earlier and got washed and dressed by six 
o'clock, whereas here it is in the neighborhood of seven when we get there. 


By Mr. Armstrone :— 


Q.—Is there much difference in the wages paid in stove moulding between here 
and Pittsburg? A.—Yes; there is quite a little difference, and it is really to us 
a disadvantage. Some of it can be accounted for in this way: that here the manu- 
facturers have to make a great variety of work and there is a constant change of 
patterns, while there they do more in specialities. 

Q.—Is plate-work done by the day or by the piece? A.—By the piece. 

Q.—And agricultural implement work ? A.—Mostly by the piece. Pretty 
nearly all set work, that is, regular day’s work, is by the piece. 

Q.—Does your body prefer piece-work ? A.—Well, we have not got it settled ; 
Some are strong on day-work and others like piece-work. 

Q.—Can you add anything to the ideas of the previous witness as to fining for 
breakage? A.—We have what we call discounts, We suffer a great deal in this city 
in loss from the iron we get, on account of the slag, which we do not have in the 
American iron. 

Q.—Where do you get your iron from here? A.—I think most of it is from 
Scotland; I would not be sure, but it is an ore which has this slag in it. 

Q.—What length of time has a boy to serve to become a journeyman? A.—Four 
Fears, ; 

: Q.—We heard in London otherwise. Can a boy learn his trade as a stove-moulder 
properly in three years? A.—No; I do not think he has experience enough in that 
‘ime to be a competent man, changing from one shop to another, He may be 
qualified for that one firm, but a great deal of changing is customary with them, and 
I don’t think that. four years would be enough. 

Q.—You think four years is the best all round, for the good of the boys and the 
good of the firm? A.—Yes, oui association has been a benefit to the employers in 
one case here. There were some apprentices that they would not take back unless 
they gave a bond, and it appears that some of the boys were not in a position to do 
so. ‘They applied to us for cards, and we appointed a committee to see the firm and 
ask them to take the men back, and they agreed to do so; so that in that case the 
institution was a benefit. We have a rule in our union not to grant any run-away 
apprentices their cards, but to make them go back and serve their time. Speaking 
of the yellow slag, the American iron does not have it, and take first-class stoves, 
where they are very important, it is discounted. The price we get is taken off and 
the casting is moulded over again, so that there is considerable loss in that direction. 

Q.—You do not get paid for imperfect castings? A—No; in the stove-plate 
trade it passes the foreman, and it is checked in the gangway. ‘There it is mounted 
and if the mounter mounts it the inspector goes over it again, and if he objects it is 
taken down and the men, of course, lose the amount of work which is condemned. 

Q.—That is work paid by the piece? A.—Yes ; We are paid for castings that are 
supposed to be as near perfect as possible, but the difficulty is in the iron. 


By Mr. Wasi :— 

Q.—You are speaking a while ago of the lock-out in Toronto. What lock-out had 
you reference to? A.—In Toronto they made a demand for 10 per cent. advance; 
it was refused and they went to work. We made a demand somewhere about the 
same time, and we did’nt go to work, and consequently the firm shut down there 
until the difficulty was settled here. 

Q.—Did the employers in Toronto state no reason why they shut down, besides 
the reason with regard to giving what you required ? A.—I can only tell from hearsay. 

Q.—You did not know anything ‘about it yourself? A.—No. 

Q.—Do you know that they were short of coal in Toronto in that establishment ? 
A.—The statement I have made was made to me by a moulder. 
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Q.—You do not know anything about the lock-out in Toronto ? A.—Yes; 1 know 
something of it. 
Q.—Do you know whether it was a lockout or not? A.—In my opinion it was, 
Q.—What do you ground your opinion upon—the statement of some one else ? 
A—A statement was made that they would not open until the affair was settled in 
Toronto. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—That was the same firm ? A.—Yes. 


Aurx. McKay, M. P., Hamilton, called and sworn : 
By Mr. FREED :-— 

Q.—You are a member of Parliament for Hamilton ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—You have been mayor for two years? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Your term has just now ended ? A.—It ended last Monday. 

Q.—Before you were mayor you were an alderman for some time? A.—Yes ; 
for seven years previously. 

Q.—So that you have a pretty good knowledge of public affairs in Hamilton ? 
A.—A moderate amount of knowledge. 

Q—Are you able to give us any idea of the amount of destitution in Hamilton ? 
A.—I cannot tell you the exact amount. I can tell you that there is a certain 
amount in Hamilton, and I presume there is in all cities of the size of Hamilton. 

Q.—Are those persons who are chronic applicants such because they are unable 
to get employment ? A.—There are a great number who are not chronic applicants. 
There are several classes of applicants. There are chronic applicants, as in other 
cities, who apply every winter, and not only during the winter but throughout the 
year. They have to have a certain amount of relief. All applicants are not chronic; 
they change. | 
| Q—Are those who are chronic applicants such through illness, or physical disa- 
bility, or mental disability or old age, or are they able-bodied people? A.—Of 
those that go by the term “chronic applicants” a large proportion are old women 
and old men, and who apply on account of old age, poverty, and so on. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q—They are unable to work? A.—Yes. 
By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—As to occasional applicants: what class do they represent ? A.—Occa- 
sional applicants are people who come into the city and have not been successful in 
getting work. 

| By Mr. McLran :— 


Q.—Are there any immigrants? A.—I have had applications for relief from 
people who have come into the city, and from immigrants. 


By Mr. HEAKEs :— 


Q.—Can you form an idea about what proportion of the applicants would be 
immigrants ? A.—A very small proportion. 

By Mr. FREED :— , 

Q.—In what periods of the year are these applicants for relief most numerous ? 
A.—During the winter season ; the extremely cold weather brings them out. 

Q.—Are many of them permanent residents of the city ? A—A great number 
of them are. 

Q.—To what do you attribute the fact that they are compelled to ask for relief ? 
A—A great many permanent or continual applicants are widows with families to 
support—a greater or less number of children. 

A—51$ 
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Q.—Are there any class of working people in the city, who work during the 
summer and are idle during the winter or portions of it? A—There are some Cases 
of that kind. | 

Q.— Bricklayers ? A.—Not many of them. 

Q.—Brick-makers ? A.—Not many. : 

Q.—Day laborers ? A.—Quite a number of day laborers, who have not succeeded 
in laying up anything in the busy season of summer to keep them and their families 
during the winter. 

Q.—What would be the nature of the relief granted to those? A.—The city 
does not grant much besides fuel, and in exceptional cases groceries and flour. They 
work in conjunction with the benevolent societies connected with the different 
church organizations and the national societies, 


By Mr. Carson :— 
Q.—Are many of the cases brought to destitution by strong drink? A.—There 
are cases brought to that condition by strong drink. 
Q.—Many of them? A.—Quite a few. 
Q.—Are they mostly young, or the older class of laboring men? A.—It takes 
in all classes, but I think poverty is not altogether caused by strong drink. 


By the CuarrMan :— 


Q.—Not more than elsewhere ? A.—I think we have here as sober and steady 
a lot as you can find in any city. There are certainly cases brought to poverty by 
strong drink. A great many cases of destitution arise from the loss of husbands—-- 
many widows are left with small families, and of course this is not due to any fault 
of theirs ; it is simply a misfortune for them. 

By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—Avre corporation laborers employed during the winter as well as during the 
summer? A.—Not as steadily during the winter as during the summer, 

Q.—Do any of them become destitute during the winter? A.—We have had 
applications from some who have worked for the corporation during the summer 
season. | 

Q.—Are extra exertions made by the civic authorities to provide work for those 
of them who are destitute ? A.—We have on several occasions during the winter 
provided work to give employment to people out of work. We have started civic 
works. Some years it takes the form of stone-breaking, and at other times opening 
up of new streets ; quite a number of years ago they used to build sewers during 
the winter. | 

Q.—Has that been necessary of late years ? A.—We have not done any of that 
of late years. 

Q.—What rates of wages do corporation employés receive ? A.—During the 
summer $1.37$ a day for ten hours’ work, 

Q.—And in the winter ? A.—I think on the Ist of N ovember it is lowered to 
$1.25, and they work nine hours in the winter. The light does not continue long 
enough, and I think 124 cents a day is cut off during November. 


By Mr. Hzaxss :— 


Q.—And that is the reason, is it ? A.—I think so, though I am not on any of 
the committees. That would be regulated by the sewer committee and the board 
of works, 

Q.—Avre you aware that in any other city the same practice prevails of cutting 
the wages during the winter ? A:—I could not say. 

Q.—Do you know that in Toronto they receive the same wages the year round ? 
A.—I don’t know whether they do or not. 

Q.—And work nine hours a day all the year round ? A.—I don’t know that. 

Q.—State the proportion of’ cases from strong drink and from pure misfortune ? 
A.—I can by referring to the books I have kept tor the last two years, but I could 
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not at the present moment. There are quite a number of cases of destitution caused 
by strong drink, but I think a very large proportion is caused by misfortune or 
circumstances which the people themselves could not obviate. 

Q.—Quite a number of cases is caused by misfortune ? A.—Yes; a consider- 
able number, or something which could not be prevented. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Is there a large amount of corporation work in Hamilton done by contract ? 
A.—Last year a good deal of the public work was done by daily labor, such as 
building sewers. The contract system was abolished and the sewers were built by 
daily labor, but we still put down the block-paving by contract. 


By Mr. HeAkzEs :— 


Q.—Do you find in constructing sewers on the principle of daily labor that you 
do as good a class ot work? A.—lI believe we get equally as good a job done, if not 


better; I am satisfied it don’t suffer by being built by daily labor. 
Q.—Was it as economical? A.—I could not give you the figures at present. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—Don’t you think that if corporation work is done immediately under the 
supervision of the engineer and the board of works that the work would be better 
done, and spread over the winter to a greater extent than now, under the partial 
contract system, and that it would be better for the poorer classes? A.—lI believe 
it would be better done; I would not say it would be as cheaply done, but there is 
no doubt it might be spread over a longer time and continued during the winter ; 
that is, if the intention was to do that, it could be done. 

Q.—And if it had the effect of preventing people from losing their manhood or 
womanhood by begging, through no fault of their own, it would be a benefit? 
A.—If it could be done, by keeping up a person's self-respect. 

Q.—Exactly: that is to say, that these people by begging and living on charity 
Jose their manhood or womanhood to a certain extent ? A.—Certainly. There will 
be people who will beg or who will not work at any rate—people who will not save 
anything. 


By Mr. FREED :-— 


Q.--Has much stone breaking been provided by the corporation of late for 
persons who could not get work? A.—Almost every winter. There was some done 
last winter and some the previous winter. 

Q.—-How do those men break stones—by the cord or by the bushel ? A.—By 
the cord. ; 

Q.—What rates are paid, do you know ? A.—I think $1.75 was paid last winter. 
There are two classes of stone, one soft and one hard, and they paid different prices ; 
for the hard stone they pay more, but I could not tell you the difference in the prices. 
There are two qualities in the mountain where we get the stone. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Are laboring men immediately under the employment of the corporation 
paid weekly, monthly, or how? A.—Fortnightly. 

Q.—Do the workingmen prefer that? A.—We have not had much grumbling 
about it; they are all glad to get corporation work under that system. 

Q.—Did they ever make a request to be paid weekly? A.—l think a change 
was made two years ago, but for some reason Or other it has been changed again. 
The system of paying was changed from fortnightly to weekly. 1 could not tell how 
long it continued, but for some reason which | could not give it was changed again 
to the fortnightly system. 


By Mr. Freep :— 
Q.—Do any men who work for the corporation save any money? A.—Well, 
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_ that is a pretty hard question. I know of men who have been working for the 
corporation who now have money and who own their own houses. 


By Mr. McLean :— 
~Q.—Are there any pensioners working on the corporation ? A.—Yes; there 
are some. 
*Q.—-Those are the men most likely to have homes ? A.—Well, I was not 
thinking of pensioners; the people who present themselves to my mind are not 
pensioners. 


By Mr. Heaxegs :— 
Q.—Have they families grown up and earning money as well as themselves ? 
A.—You are going into matters now as to which I can only give you general 


impressions. I know there are men who have worked on the corporation who have 
their little homes now. 


By Mr. Armstrong :— 


Q.—Did they acquire homes immediately out of their wages in the corporation ? 
A.—Well, it is pretty hard for a man to raise a family and save much on the wages 
he gets from the corporation. Some live more economically than others, and live 
probably as none of us would like to live, for the purpose of accumulating these 
properties. Take a man with two, three, four or five children, and it is pretty hard 
for him to make both ends meet and besides to accumulate money. 

By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Do many of the daily laborers in Hamilton own the houses in which they 
live? A.—I can think of several—quite a number. 

Q.—Have you examined at all the voters’ list of the city of Hamilton? A.—I 
looked over it since I have been in the room. 

Q.—Do you find very many persons who are owners of houses and who are 
marked as laborers in the list? “A.—I see some. 

Q.—Considerable numbers ? A.—Quite a few. 


By Mr. Hraxes :-— 

Q.—Can you tell us whether those people have been left property by their 
parents or acquired it by daily labor? Can you. tell us by looking over the 
assessment roll? A.—Well, the parents of some of them hadn’t much money. I 
could not tell when a man is marked as an owner anything about how he came to be 
an owner, 

By Mr. McLean :— 

Q.—Do you know any laboring men who get $1.50 per day? A.—There are 
laboring men who get $1.70; they belong to the Laborers’ Union, and they work at 
buildings, and so on. 

Q.—Those men would have their names on the voters’ lists as laborers ? 
A.—Certainly; they are laborers, 

By Mr, Armstrong :— 

Q.—Is the assessment roll ‘in your city printed yearly for the criticism and 

comments of the mass of the people? A.—We have had it printed twice in two years, 
By the CHarrmMan :— 


Q.—What does it cost? A.—The last time we had it printed it cost between 
$400 and $500. 

By Mr. Armstrong :-— 

Q.—Were there any good results from it, as regards a more equitable assessment ? 
A.—I didn’t notice any results, one way or the other. A large number of the lists 
were printed and left in the city clerk’s office for distribution, and they were not 
circulated ; they were not called for. They were there for anyone who wished to 
see them. 
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By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—Do you know of many mechanics who own their own houses in Hamilton ? 
A—Yes; I know of quite a number. | 

Q—Would you be able to form any estimate of the proportion of property 
owners in Hamilton who are working people, mechanics or daily laborers, men of 
the working class? A.—I could not give you any proportion at present. 

Q.—The numbers are considerable ¢ A—TI have a great many friends among 
the workingmen, and I may intimate that quite a number do own their own 
houses, but whether they are entirely paid for 1 don’t know. I know some are, but 
probably quite a number are not; they pay for them as they work. No. 7 ward, 
in the north-eastern part of the city, is populated by mechanics, a large number of 
whom own their own places, but whether many of them are paid for I could not say. 

Q—Do you know of many working people in Hamilton who are 
able to accumulate means for their own support in old age? A—I know instances 
of people who have worked, and are now living comfortably without working. 

Q.—Any of those common laborers? A.—I think among the common laborers 
it is rare, though there are exceptional cases where men seem to accumulate 
property. I don’t know how it is done, but it is done. 

Q.—Is the state of comfort of the people in Hamilton as great as it has been in 
former years, or less great, or has it remained stationary, as to the working people ? 


AI should certainly say that it was greater. I have been in Hamilton all my life 


and have mixed with all kinds of people, and I think the state of comfort at present 
is fully as great as it has been during any previous time in the history of Hamilton, 
since T have been able to take any choice or form a judgment. 


James SuarkeY, of Hamilton, called and sworn. 
By Mr. FREED :— 


Q.—You work for Messrs. Tuckett & Son? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How old are you? A.—I will be fifteen next April. 

Q.—What do you do,there? A. Stem tobacco. 

Q.—How many hours a day do you work? A.—Ten hours a day. 

Q.—What time do you go to work in the morning? A.—Haltf-past seven. 

Q.—When do you get through at night? A.—Six. 

Q.—How long a time have you for dinner? A.—One hour. 

Q.—lIt is nine and a-half hours from the time you begin till you quit? A.— 
Yes. : 

Q.—Are you paid by the week, or by what you do? A.—By the week. 


Q.—How much can you earn there? A.—Wayes run from about $2.50 to $4.50 
and $5. | 

—Do you make that much ? A.—I make $3.50. 

—Do you live with your parents ? | A.—Yes. 

—Do you take your money home to them? A.—Yes. 

—How old were you when you quit school? A.—I can hardly tell. 

—wWere you fourteen? A.—No. 

—Thirteen? A.—No; I was about ten or eleven. 

—How did you come to quit school at so early an age? A.—I went to work 
with a tailor on James street as a message boy. 
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Q.—How long have you been working with Mr. Tuckett? A.—Nearly two 
years. - 

Q.—Were you fourteen when you went there ? A.—Not quite ; very nearly. 

Q.—Do you take your money home to your father? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What does your father do? A.—He is a laborer. 


Q.—Are you very tired when you go home at night? A.—Not very; it 1s not 
very tiresome work. 
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Q.—Are you learning the trade, so that you will be able to earn more money ? 
A.—Yes. . 

Q.—Do the men around you try to teach you anything, so as to help you on? 
A.—Yes; they try to teach you how to roll. 

Q.—Is there much bad language used there? A.—Not very much. 

Q.—Do you like the work? A.—Yes; very well. 


By Mr. Garpriner :— 
Q.—Did Mr. Tuckett give you any presents at Christmas time, or any time? 
A.—Yes; the Christmas before last he did. 
Q.—How much was it? A.—He gave 25 cents to all the stemmers. 


By Mr. Huaxzs :— 
Q.—Are there many boys working there? A.—Yes; a good few. 
Q.—Are there many younger than you? A—TI hardly know any. 
Q.—You are the youngest? A.—There may be one that is about as young. 
Q.—Are there any little girls there? A.—Yes ; girls of fourteen or fifteen. 
Q.—Do they sit down at their work all day? A—Not all day; they can sit or 
Stand, just as they like. . 


WitiraAm Hoxppen, Hamilton, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—You are employed at Mr. Tuckett’s also? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What do youdo? A—TI am a stemmer. 

Q.—How long have you been there? A.—About three years and a-half. 

Q.—How old are you? A.—Highteen next month. 

Q'—What can boys earn who have been there as long as youhave? A.—About 
$4.50 a week. 

Q.—Are you constantly employed the year through? A.—We have holidays in 
summer time. 

Q.—Do you live with your parents? A.—Yes. - 

Q.—Do you take your money home to them on Saturday night? A.—Yes, 

Q.—What does your father do? A.—He is a tailor. 

Q.—Do you expect to remain long at stemming ; or have you promotion in your 
mind? A.—I think I will learn the trade. 

Q.—Do you consider you are learning the trade now? A.—TI consider they wi | 
put me in another year at making lumps for plugs. 

Q.—You think then you can earn more wages? A.—Yes; I think go. 

Q.—At what age did you leave school? A—TI hardly know—about thirteen, 
I think. 

Q.—Did you think it was necessary to go to work when you were thirteen ? 
A.—I would sooner work than go to school. 


By Mr. GARDINER :— 


Q.—Do you expect to get more wages when you are more advanced? A.—I 
expect to get a little more. ; 
().— You are just working there now as an ordinary hand? A.—Yes. 
_ Q.—Is it customary in that concern to give you more as one of the rules of your 
apprenticeship ? A.—I do not know. 
By Mr. Heaxres:— _ 

_ -—Do you know what boys generally get when they first go to learn as appren- 

tices? A.—I do not. : 


(.—Are the rooms nice and comfortable to work in ? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Plenty of light and heat? A.—Yes. 
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By Mr. Freep :--- } 

A.—<Are they ever too warm for comfort? A.—Not that I know of. 

Q.—Are you learning the trade as you go along? A.—No; Iam stemming. 

Q.—Do you not get odd chances ? A.—Yes. | 

Q.—It gives you a little help? A.—Yes. 

Q.—So that when you come to serve an apprenticeship you are not a green hand, 
—you know something about the business? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do they ever take on apprentices who have not worked at stemming? A.— 
They never take them on unless they have worked there a long time. 


James Bowen, Hamilton, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—You are employed by Messrs. Tuckett? A.—Yes. 

Q—What department? A—In the rolling department. 

Q.—lIs that rolling the leaves together to form plugs? A.—Making up what we 
call the navies before they are pressed. 

Q.—How long have you worked at the business? A.—About twenty years. 

Q.—Do you consider yourself a skilled hand? A.—I do 

Q.—What do skilled men earn at such a work as you are doing? A.—From $12 
to $15 a week. 

Q.—How frequently are you paid? A.—Every Saturday at four o'clock. 

Q.—Cash? A.—Cash. 

Q—When you are paid on Saturday up to what time are you paid? ae 
Thursday night. 

Q.— Would you rather be paid on Saturday than on other days? A.—lI believe 
if I had my way I would rather be paid on Friday. i 

Q.—Why ? A.—Oh, because we would have achance to attend the market. 

Q.—Are there many men working there who can earn as much as you do? 
A.—Quite a number; I dare say half the skilled laborers. : 

> Q—What are the lowest wages paid to skilled men ? A.—I should say nothing 
less than $2 a day. 

Q.—There are a considerable number of unskilled hands employed—tiaborers, and 
so on. What do they earn? A.—One dollar and forty cents a day, up to $10 or $11 
a week, would be the average. ; 

Q.—Were you there when the hours of labor were reduced? A.—I was. 

Q.—Were you working by the piece? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Did you approve of the shortening of the hours? A.—I did. 

Q.—Can you earn as much since the shortening as before ? A.—I do. 

Q.—How is it you can do as much in nine hours as formerly you did in ten ? 
A.—We never worked ten hours. , 

Q.—You were required to be there ten hours before? A.—Yes. 

— Q.—Now you are required to be there only nine hours? A.—Nine hours is @ 
day’s work in our factory for all hands. The question you asked me was, how we make 
as much now in nine hours as we did before in ten, and my answer is that we do it by 
a litte more activity. 

Q.—Do you feel you have more strength to last you during nine hours than 
during ten? A-—Yes; Ido I believe I could do as much in eight hours as in nine 
if we were limited to that. A man feels more like working. 


By Mr. McLEAn :— 
Q.—How many skilled men are employed at piece-work at present? A.—Fifty- 
four; they are all skilled men that work at piece-work. 
Q—Do any of the boys work piece-work ? A.—Only those that work on the 
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machine, stemming and for fine cut. 
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Q.—How many? A.—From' twelve to fifteen, girls and boys altogether. 

@.—Do the majority of the hands in your place work piece work ? A.—Yes ; 
all in the flat I work in. 

Q.—Mr. Tuckett did not lose anything by giving the men nine hours a day if 
they are paid by piece-work ? A.—There are quite a lot of day hands ; he might 
lose by them. 

Q.—They are all boys or girls and unskilled laborers ? A.—No ; the best have 
to get wages from $1.40 a day up to $10 a week. 


By Mr. Hzaxes :— 


Q.—Are there any female rollers? A—No ; we do not allow any. 

Q.—In what class are they chiefly employed ? A.—Shaking out or handling 
tobacco before it comes to us, 

Q.—Are there any men employed at that. A—No; there are only three or 
four men working on that flat. . 

Q.—How much do women earn? A. I think, at shaking out women carn from 
$3.50 to $5 a week. 

Q.—Is female labor considered to be worth less'than male labor? A.—For the 
work they do. 

Q.—Cannot a man do that same work? A.—Yes ; most decidedly. 

Q.--They would have to pay the man more? AJ suppose so; a man’s labor 
is worth more than a woman’s, I should think, 

Q.—Can a woman get the same pay as a man for an equal amount of work ? 
A.—Yes ; but a man could do more of it, 


By Mr. Armsrrone :-— 

Q.—-Is $3 a week the lowest wages that girls receive? A.—No; the labor 
that we hire ranges from $2.50 up to $4.50 and $5 a week; there are one or two 
stemmers in the factory who get $5, but they are extraordinary good stemmers. 
We generally pay them all they are worth. 


By Mr. Hraxus :-— 


Q.---Do rollers hire their own help? A.—Yes. 

Q.---Has the firm anything to say as to the rates of wages stemmers are paid ? 
A.—-No ; only just the stemmers who work the machines I mentioned a while AZO ; 
they work piece-work and get pretty good wages, $5 and $6 a week; we do not 
have anything to do with them; they work downstairs ; we don’t see them once a 
month. . 

Q.—-The firm has no control over your stemmers ? A.—No. 

Q.—Do you think that is more satisfactory than if the firm employed them ? 
A.-—I do. 


By Mr. MoLzan :— 


Q:-—-Do you ever receive Christmas boxes ? A.-~Yes ; at various times. 
Q.---What was the amount ? A.—Twenty dollars one time. I believe as high 
as $10 two or three times. 


By Mr. Freezp :---- 


Q.-—Were these presents at Christmas time based somewhat upon work done by 
the hands, according to merit, as it were? A--—Yes; they just distributed amongst 
skilled laborers, the tradesmen ; it was pretty well distributed to the men who earned 
it according to their merits. 

By Mr. Armstrrone :-— 
--Are the men who work in the factory organized ? A.—Yes. 
~All? A.—-Every man. 


Q. 

Q. 

Q.-—-Do you feel it beneficial to ‘belong to the organization? A.—Yes. 

Q.--Can you name one or two of the benefits derived from organization in your 
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business ? A.—I could give you one of the benefits since we have been organized : 
everything we have asked Mr. Tuckett for, and for which we went to him ina 
legitimate way, he has always granted, but we have not the least doubt he would 
have done it before had we been organized ; but we had not the back-bone ; we were 
rather scared to make the break. 

By Mr. HEAkgEs :— 


Q.—Everything you asked for he gave you? A.—Yes; he gave us everything 

we asked for; that is recently. He is a very good man to work for. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG:— | 

Q—You work in harmony with your employers? A.—Yes; we join hands, you 

may say. pl 
By Mr. Kerwin :— 

Q.—How long has the establishment been in existence? A.—I think it was 
established in 1857; I have been working there for fourteen years. 

Q.—Do you know how many men were employed there twelve or fifteen years 
ago? A.—When I came here I think there were thirty-two. 

Q.—Have they increased hands and facilities since ? A.—Yes. 

By Mr. GrBson :— 

Q.—Thirty-two were skilled laborers? A.—Yes; but we have more of the other 
labor; if we put on one skilled hand he has to have two to help him. 

Q.—In stating the amount of wages you receive is it inclusive of the amount you 
pay your help? A.—Yes. We generally draw $21 to $22 a week, and pay our help 
out of that. Some pay $7.50, some $8, some $9 according to what kind of skilled 
man he is. A good skilled man, by pitching in and helping his stemmer to work a 
little, could save some. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— | 

Q.—Do you know the age of the youngest girl employed in the factory Kaede. 
No; I could not say as to that. Ido not know exactly. 

Q.—Are there any under twelve, to the best of your belief? A.—No; not to the 
best of my belief. I have in my pocket a few notes from the foreman of the factory 
to show that it is our aim to enforce the Factory Act and keep out all children under 
age. Here is a lot sent to the foreman of the factory ; they cannot get there them- 
selves, but these are from their parents ; they are certificates that the children are 
over fourteen, We are supposed to inform the parents of the law. 

By Mr. KERWwIN :— 

Q.—You look after that very particularly? A.—Yes ; if we have any doubt 

that they are not of age. Sometimes parents come with them, 
By Mr. FREED :— 

Q.—Did the inspector come and see the factory? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Did he make a thorough inspection? A.—Yes; he went up and down and 
looked at every child in the room. 

Q.—Did he examine the machinery ? A.—There is none in my room, but he 
examined the fire-escape and sanitary arrangements where I was. 

Q.—Did he find any fault ? A.—Not that I know of. I would like to make a 
statement, ifit isin order, In reading the papers last night T saw that Mr. Tuckett 
made a great mistake in regard to workmen making $1.25 a day on an average. 
There is not a man in our factory that is paid less than $1.40. Ihave got statistics 
of my own which show that L earned $600 last year myself, and several others had 
more. 

By Mr. FREED :— 

Q.—Don’t you think his statement was that the whole of his hands, big and little, 
made $1.25 a day? A—He might have meant that, and if he did it was all right 
enough. Taking the men, they will average over $1.50. 
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WILLIAM JoHN VALE, called and sworn, 


By Mr. Armstrone :— 


Q.—Do you know anything in connection with prison labor? You being a 
representative man of Hamilton, will you give us some information about that? A — 
Have you reference to contracting prison labor out ? 

Q.—Yes? A.—I think prison labor is one of the most difficult problems of the 
labor question. There are so many phases of it and different ways of looking at it. 
Personally, I believe that the contract system should be abolished ‘in every instance. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Are you aware it is practically abolished—because there is only one contract 
in Toronto, a8 we are told, and it is now re-called? A.—I am aware of that fact. 
My idea of a system of prison labor would be to confine all prisoners to two or three 
grades of work, and then to have the Government sell the product of their labor only 
at its proper market value, so as not to come in competition with free labor. 

Q.—You do not believe in the principle of keeping our prisoners idle? A.—No; 
because that would be against their health—moral and physical. Ihave lately read 
areport of one institution where prison labor was abolished, and there was an 
increase of 5 per cent. in insanity amongst the prisoners. 
eo" Q.—What institution is that? A.—It is in Pennsylvania. 
pore &-—You do not know what county? A.—No; it is mentionéd in the report of 
the bureau of statistics of that State. 


By Mr. Armstrone :— 


Q.—Would you approve of prison goods being stamped as such? A.—Most 
decidedly, in every instance. The greatest trouble we have to-day with prison goods 
competing with free labor arises from the fact that they are not stamped. If people 
knew they were the product of prison labor those who are in favor of labor and 
social reform in certain matters would not purchase the goods, 


By Mr. Grason :— 


Q.—Do you not think that if the authorities would insist on a first-class article 
being produced, no matter in what particular line, that would not interfere so much 
with outside labor as at present?  A.—Not if it was put at market value. The 
trouble has been with inferior classes of goods; the competition in them has been 
greater, because prison goods could be sold at a much cheaper rate. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— — 

Q.—Would any one pay the real market value for those goods with the prison 

stamp upon them? A,—Yes; lots of people would purchase them. 


Q.—You would not like to have a chair with a prison stamp uponit? A.—I 
would not object if it was inside. 


By Mr. Armstrone :— 

Y.—Have you ever thought how money acquired by prison work should be 
distributed? A.—Yes; Ihave. One of the greatest troubles in connection with 
prison reform to-day is when you take a criminal and place him in prison his family 
all become paupers, and I think the only proper way would be to allow the criminal 
a per diem wage, and let a peréentage go to the family for their support. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—Is not that done in some prisons in the United States? A.—I think it is 
done in California, and in a prison in Lansing, Michigan. I think it is also done 
in Albany. 

By Mr. Heaxzs :— 

Q.—Your plan would be that the Government should allow all prisoners’ earnings 

over cost of living to go towards supporting their families? A.—Yes, 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—At all events, the Government should give them something to encourage 
them? A.—Yes. Asit is now, when a prisoner comes out he has nota cent; 
people have suspicion of him, and he has no chance. If he had money he could go 
somewhere else. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Has it come to your knowledge that immigration has affected the 
mechanical industries of Hamilton? A.—In several instances it has been reported 
to me that assisted immigration has hurt certain classes. 

Q.—Do you know that mechanics have been assisted to immigrate here as such ? 
A.—No; not as mechanics; they come under false pretences. I have known of 
mechanics being assisted out here. 

Q.—How long ago? About a year ago. I know a case where two bricklayers 
were brought out, and there were two cotton spinners and several machinists 
reported as having been assisted, and I think there were some printers also. They 
so stated, but I have no proof of it. 

Q.-—Do you know whether the Government has appropriated any sums for 
assisted immigration ? A.—Not according to the estimates ; I think it was lumped. 
Whether any amount was for assisted immigration or not I do not know, but I have 
seen advertisements in English papers offering inducements to immigrants to come to 
this country. 

Q.—Did you examine the Estimates? A.—TI did at that time. 

Q.—Did you examine the Votes and Proceedings which specified the amounts ? 
A—No; not to remember at the present moment. 

Q.—Taking into consideration the wages that are paid other skilled mechanics 
in Hamilton, do you think the day printer is as well paid as other trades? A— 
About thesame. <A statement was made the other night to the effect that a printer 


might in ten years own his own house. The gentleman who made that statement 


never went into the figures. 

Q.—On morning newspaper work, does it require a man with a strong constitu- 
tion to work for weeks exclusively on morning work? <A.—Yes; it does; I would 
hate to do it myself. Five days a week is sufficient fora man on a morning paper 
to work. I would be strongly in favor of curtailing the hours of labor; I think it 
would be beneficial to the men and the employers, too. 

Q.—Have you any suggestions to make as regards the craft to which you belong 
that we may lay before the Government? A.—I am cordially in favor of the 
Government doing their own printing. I think it will be beneficial to the country; 
it is in other places, and I think it will be in Canada. Another thing is, I think we 
should have an Act passed by the Dominion Government with regard to friendly and. 
benevolent societies. This is the only Government in the British Empire which 
has not got one; these societies are bearing directly on the labor movement. It has 
already been promised by Sir Leonard Tilley, but the difficulty has been that we 
have different Provinces. It has also been promised by Sir Charles Tupper. 

Q.—Do you think it would be beneficial to those benevolent societies if they 
were supervised by the Government ? A.—Most decidedly it would be. 

Q.— What kind of membership constitutes those societies? A.— Working 
classes—nine-tenths of them. 


By Mr. Gipson :— 


Q.—Can you give us your reason for stating that shortening the hours of labor 
would benefit workman as well as employer? A.—It would benefit the workingman 
because he would not be so tired, and he would have more time for study and to 
devote to his family. He would be fresher for his work, too. 

Q.—Would he not be very apt to misuse his leisure time? A.—Does he misuse 
it to-day, when he is on shorter time? If so, he would do so if he was permanently 
upon it. 
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Q.—Your belief is, he would not misuse any extra time he would get? A.—Yes; 
there is not sufficient evidence to prove he does misuse it. 
Q.—He would make good use of it ? A.—Certainly he would. 


By Mr. ArmstRone :— 


Q.—Have youa Mechanics’ Institute here? A—I am sorry to say we have 
not got that benefit to the working classes of Hamilton—not even a night-school. 

Q.—Do you think if they had one the working classes would make good use of 
it? A.—Yes; there are hundreds of young mechanics in Hamilton to-day who 
would attend a night-school if they had the opportunity. 

Q.—Have you ever thought what effect shortening the hours of labor would 
have on the labor market? A.—Yes; it would be an improvement; it would give 
more work. 

Q.—Absorb the surplus? A.—Yes; toa great extent. 

Q.—What effect would that have on the number of people who are dependent on 
charitable institutions ? A.—It would have this effect, they would have work to do 
and would have money to support themselves. 

Q.—Do you think it would remove the tax from citizens at large, who at present 
pay it in the shape of aid? A.—To a certain extent. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Which do you think is the most likely to drink—the man who is tired out 
after a long day’s work or the man who ieaves off comparatively fresh at the end of 
eight hours or so? A.—The man who is tired out, most decidedly. 

Q.—Twenty-five years ago, we will say, people had enough to eat, and drink, and 
wear in Canada. There was enough produced in the country to support everybody, 
so that there was no suffering. Since that time production has been greatly facilitated 
by the invention of machinery ? A.—Yes ; and competition has also increased in the 
labor market. 

Q.—Now, if so, and greater production is taking place, consequent upon the 
invention of machinery, would it not be possible to work shorter hours and still have 
enough forall? A.—Yes; I believe go. 

Q.—Then it is possible to shorten the hours of labor and still have no want for 
the people who live in the country? A.—Yes; I think shortening the hours of 
labor would not diminish the production. The improvement in machinery has been 
so great, I think reducing the hours of labor would be very beneficial to all 
‘concerned, 

By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q.—You think the hours of labor could be considerably shortened? A.—If the 
mechanic had his equivalent for improvement in machinery they would have to take 
off three hours. 

By Mr. ArmstrRone :— 


Q.—How long have you been in Hamilton? A—TJ came first in 1869, 

Q.—Take the past ten years: is the purchasing power of a dollar as great now 
as it was ten years ago? A—No. 

Q.—Do you know the percentage ? A.—I could not say the exact percentage. 
My family has increased but my rate of living has gone up about $150. 

Q.—From your acquaintance with the working classes in Hamilton, do you think 
wages have increased during the past five years ? A+—In some branches of trade 
they have, principally due to organization. 

Q.—Has the cost of living increased or decreased or is it at a stand-still ? A— 
It has increased. 

By Mr. CiarKxe :— 

Q.—You spoke of shortening the hours of labor: would you have the same rate 
of wages per diem for the reduced time as before? A —It will have to come to that. 
They will give them work to do and the price would regulate itself. 
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By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q.—What effect would that have on manufacturers ? A.—Shortening the hours 
would increase the amount of production, because the purchasing power of money 
would be greater and there would be more people to purchase. 

Q.—Would it not require manufacturers to increase their facilities. A.—There 
are few manufacturers who have enough room to employ a greater number than 
they do to-day. 


By Mr. Grsson :— 


Q.—You think the increased demand for goods would pay him for the increased 
amount he would have to pay ? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Have you known any trade that received a shortening of the hours of labor 
to get their wages increased above what they were receiving for the long hours ? 
A.—Yes; bricklayers and carpenters. Carpenters do not work Saturday afternoons. 
Builders’ laborers—-their pay has increased. 

Q.—Does the organization to which you belong approve of the principles of 
arbitration in labor difficulties ? A.—Yes; we are always opposed to strikes if 
they can be avoided ; sometimes a strike is necessary; it is forced upon the men. 
I think a great deal of trouble would be saved if men and employers would come 
together and talk over matters, if they met on a proper footing. 

By Mr. Gipson :— 

Q.—You stated the cost of living had increased greatly ‘the last few years: do 
you not live better now than you did ten yearsago ? A.—No. 

Q.—Do you live as economically ? A.—Just as economically as I possibly can. 

Q.—But your chances for purchasing luxuries are greater now than they were 
ten years ago ? A.—Chances are greater but opportunities are fewer. 

Q.—Wages have increased during that time? A.—Wages have not increased 
‘in our trade to any great extent in that time. 

Q.—In other trades they have increased ? A.—Yes ; they have in other trades. 

Q.—You think you live just as economically now as ten years ago? A.—Just 
as economically as I can, so as to make both ends meet. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—So far as your observation goes, do you think those working men of 
Hamilton who have received the shortened hours of labor have taken advantage of 
them to improve their condition ? . A.—Yes; I have known a number of instances 
where men have met together to talk over different matters pertaining to trade, and 
such affairs, which they would not have had opportunity to do had they been 
working the long hours. 

Q.—Presuming facilities were provided for that purpose, do you think they 
would embrace them? A.—I do. . | 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q.—Talking about arbitration, do younot think parties who go as spokesmen for 
employés in matters of this sort lose caste among the people they work for? A.— 
No; I do not think so. We have had only three or four cases of arbitration. 

Q.—Do you not think they are looked upon with suspicion ? A.—Yes; they are. 

Q.—If they do not go as spokesmen do you think they get on better? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you not think the best thing would be compulsory arbitration, where 
the employer and employée would not meet, but where the law would step in? A.—I 
think that has been very favorably spoken of in France, where it is in operation. 


By Mr. Grason :— 


Q.—Have you thought anything about technical schools and the benefit they 
would confer on the rising youth and those intended for mechanics? A.—Yes; they 
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are very beneficial. I received a letter from a young Canadian now in Boston attend- 
ing a technical school there ; he says he would not have lost the opportunity for any 
consideration. He attends the classes at night. 

_ Q.—From his knowledge and your information you think they would be a great 
benefit? A.—Yes. The trouble has been, there are certain schools of that class 
established by private individuals, but the fees are so high that mechanics cannot 
attend them. 3 

Q.—I have reference to public schools sustained by public funds? A.—I think 
they would be very beneficial. 

Q.—A gentleman stated the other night they would be of no use? A.—TI think 
any instruction in the mechanical line is valuable to a mechanic and beneficial to a 
young lad just leaving school and starting his apprenticeship ; he could always gain a 
great deal of knowledge. 

Q.—Theory helps him to obtain practical knowledge ? A.—Yes ; he is able to use 
tools to better advantage, and so becomes a skilled artisan and gets higher wages. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q.—Is it not a fact that men with technical education will get higher wages 
than those without it? A—Yes; They become more skilled in their trade and 
demand higher wages. 


By Mr. Gipson :— 


Q.—In other words they are in greater demand? A.—Yes; on account of their 
skill. 


J. B. Kina, Compress Tobacco Maker, Hamilton, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Frezp :— 

Q.—How many men are employed in your department of the factory in which 
you work? A.—About twenty. 

Q.—Are they all skilled men? A.—No; as they can do the work after they 
have been there a few months. 

Q.—What do skilled men receive who are employed in that department? 
A.—Hight dollars and fifty cents per week. | 

Q.—And what do the unskilled receive? A.—That is what they get from the start. 

Q.—You do not get any more after you have been some time at the business ? 
A.—No; not if you remain in that department. 

Q.—How long does it take you to learn that part of the business? A—A day 
or a couple of days. 

Q.—Do you require any special training to be able to do it? A.—No. 

@.—Do they work the same number of hours as the other men in the factory ? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—Are they all paid by the day? A.—yYes. 

Q.—Are any presents given to those men at Christmas time ? A.—T’o some of them. 

Q.—Does that depend on the character of the work they do or is it according to 
the good will of the employer? A.—It depends on the good will of the employer 
and a good deal on the merits of the men. 

Q.—Is the tobacco all pressed ? —Yes. 

Q.—Does it require great skill to learn to manage that process? A—It has to 
be learned. 

Q.—Does one manage the process or do all the men learn it? A.—One man 
runs the machine and the rest assist. 

Q—Does the man who runs the machine get better pay than the others? 
A.—Yes; he gets $9. 

By Mr. Grsson :— 
Q.—Do you work nine hoursa day? A,—Yes. 
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Q.—Do you think it is possible to do the same amount of work in eight hours as 
you doin nine? A.—I do not; I do the same amount now as I did in ten hours. 

Q.—Have you ever found men give as a reason for not doing more work that 
they were out of orders ? A.—We have our regular hours and we don’t get out of orders. 

Q.—You never thought you might do the same work in eight hours as you now 
doin nine? A.—No; not exactly. | 

Q.—One man depends on the work done by another in order to get through, [ 
suppose? A.—Yes. 

Q.—So that if one man worked extra hard he would not get through until all 
were through? A—They all go hand-in-hand together. 


Taomas Brick, Carter, Hamilton, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—What is the usual pay of a carter in Hamilton? A.—Fifty cents per hour. 

Q.—How many hours per day cana man work one day with another all the 
year round? A.—A good, healthy man can work from eight to ten, hours a day all 
the year round. 

Q—Have you anything of which you wish to complain in regard to your 
business? A,—Yes. 

Q.—What is it? A.—It is in regard to monopolies. We have a great complaint 
to make in regard to the Sheddon Company and the Hendry Company, and those 
railway monopolies, whose waggons in the season of the year when the moving of 
households goods is going on turn in and take goods for the same rate of wages as we 
get. They will take loads of goods in Grand Trunk waggons for you or any other 
gentlemen for 50 cents an hour, and we don’t think it is right. 

Q—How would you prevent that? A.—The only way we see-of preventing it 
is to give us the chance to compete with those companies as regards railways. There 
are lots of private individuals who send their goods by freight on the Grand Trunk 
and the Northern & North-Western and delivered by the Hendry and Sheddon com- 
panies, while at the same time they would be very glad to give the work to carters 
such as we are. They would, however, have to pay double cartage if they did so. 

Q.—If the railway companies choose to make those arrangements with the 
Hendry and Sheddon companies how can we interfere to prevent them? A.—I don't 
know whether the law or the Government could interfere. The Government, as a 
general thing, always favors monopolies of any kind. 

Q.—Has the Government favored these monopolies? A.—I believe so. 

Q.—In what way? A.—They give the general trunk railway business and 
everything else to the Hendry Company. 

Q.—How did they give it to the Hendry Company? A.—The Hendry Company 
gets a share of the Government money that is distributed around for the railways. 

Q.—In what way does the Hendry Company get Government money? A.— 
I don’t know whether I am right or wrong, but if William Hendry goes before the 
Railway Committee of Parliament he will get privileges that Thomas Brick would not 
get. Iwent once as a deputation from Hamilton to the Railway Committee, and I had 
the pleasure of having William Hendry and some other gentleman along with me, 
and [ found that the Government always fears such men. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Is it not a singular thing that Mr. Hendry should get from the Government 
grants without any consideration? A.—I could not tell you; I don’t know. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Did individual carters in Hamilton do a larger volume of business previous 
to the introduction of the Hendry and Sheddon companies? A.—Yes. 
A—5d2 
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a re 
By Mr. Hraxus :— 


Q.—Will the railway companies accept freight delivered by carters other than 
their own? A.—They receive it, but we have a great deal of trouble. If a private 
carter goes with a load of merchandise he has to wait till a man comes down and 
makes out shipping bills, and everything like that ; in fact, they will not take it from 
our waggons unless we run over to the freight department. 

Q.—Do they object in any way to private carters delivering freight ? A.—They 
throw those obstacles in the way and they will hardly receive it. 

Q.—Can the Sheddon Company deliver the freight at a cheaper rate than ordinary 
carters get ? A.—I don’t think they can; I think we can handle freight at as cheap 
arate as they can. Of course, we have not the capacity to carry it—they have larger 
and better conveyances; but as regards furniture moving, or anything of that kind, I 
think we are superior to them, for we understand the handling of it better and we 
can handle it more carefully, 


By Mr, Gipson :— 


Q,—Would not that be more of a local than a Dominion matter—that is, 
merchants preferring local carters to those companies? A.—At present it would 
put people to a’ disadvantage if they had to pay the same rate for their freight, 
whether they employ us or not. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—The railway companies, I suppose, take freight from the premises at the 
same rate as they would take it from the railway stations ? A.—They take it from 
the houses at the same rate as from the station. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—And they deliver it on arrival without extra charge? A.—Yes. 
Q.—And if the shipper or merchant were to employ you he would be paying 
you and also the same railway freight? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. Huaxes :— 


Q.—You are an alderman of Hamilton, I believe? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What is the general condition of the working people in Hamilton? A.— 
Very poor. In fact, to-day the mayor sent the chairman of the board of works 
around to me asking me in regard to providing work for some able-bodied men 
seeking assistance in order to keep them from starving. 

Q.—What does it cost the city of Hamilton to meet such cases? A.—I have no 
idea; it is something enormous. There are from fifty to sixty applications made to 
the mayor every day. 

Q.—Please state some of the principal causes of this distress? A.—The only 
thing I can mention is the system of immigration. Lots of men arrive in this country 
and have not a dollar, and their families are destitute, and they have to live on the 
rest of the people. 

Q.—Are those classes of the people assisted by the city here? A.—That is the 
class that is always at the mayor’s office. There are no men who have been in the 
country any length of time who are so hard up in the winter that they cannot make 
a living. 

Q.—You think there are no people seeking assistance but immigrants ? A.—There 
are a few, but they are exceptions; but the system of immigration brings agricultural 
laborers to this country, and they work on the farms and afterwards flock into the 
towns. Where one man is now employed on a farm there used to be twenty-five, 
and I think the sooner they stop the present system of immigration, by which men 
are imported into this country, the better. As regards bringing in children to the 
country, I see Mr. Smith was before the Commission. All I have got to say is that 
we can raise all the children in this country we require 
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By Mr. Freep :— 
Q.—How many have you raised? A.—I have a family of six. 
By Mr. HEaKes :— 
Q.—Do you have some people coming here year after year for relief. A.—Yes. 
Q.—Are they the same faces? A.—Asa rule, there is a new class every year. 
Some of them go back, if they can possibly get back, to the old country—they seem 
to make a living in that way somehow ; they don’t seem to intend to remain here 
or to work. I have known cases in which the mayor has given orders for wood in 
which they would not saw cordwood, but they wanted the wood split and ready to 
go into the stoves. 
Q.—Do you think that is the only cause of distress here? A.—And lack of work. 
Q.—Due to over-crowding by immigrants ? A.—lI think one of the great difii- 
culties is overcrowding by immigrants. I know hundreds of men who have been 
raised in Hamilton and who have emigrated to the United States, and are making 
a good living there. I have two brothers in the United States who would not live in 
Canada now. 
Q.—Do you know the number of applicants every day, say on an average, for the 
last week ? A.—No; I could bardly state that ; not less than fifty a day. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—From what you say it appears that Hamilton is about the worst place in 
the world in which a man can live ? A.—I don’t think so. 

Q.—Do I come to a correct conclusion when I think that according to your own 
statement Hamilton is about the worst place in which a man can live? A.—You 
can come to the conclusion that there are hundreds of families starving in this city 
of Hamilton to-day. In fact, you can find able-bodied men who are going around 
wanting to get 5 cents to get a bowl of soup. 


By Mr. WatsH :— 
Q.—Is there a soup kitchen in Hamilton? A.—No; but there are coffee taverns. 
By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—Where are those in Hamilton? A.—There are several around the market 
and on some of the streets. 

Q.—For the convenience of the poor people ? A.—Yes; and the general public. 

Q.—Are they not kept more for the convenience of those who own them? A.— 
Yes; there is a company that owns the coffee taverns; it is a company of 
gentlemen. 


By Mr. Freep : — 


Q.—And the intention is to make it pay, I suppose? A.—Yes; to make money 
out of it. 

Q.—Have you followed carting all your life? A.—I worked at the broom-making 
before I went to carting. 

Q.—yYou have worked at one or the other, then? A.—Yes; I was at laboring 
work before that—blacksmithing. 

Q.—What is the property qualification of an alderman in Hamilton? A.—One 
thousand five hundred dollars, I believe. 


By Mr. HEAKEs :— 


Q.—Are there many broom-makers employed in Hamilton? A.—I guess about 
twelve or fourteen now altogether. 
Q.—Is broom-making as good a trade as it was twenty years ago? A.—No. 
Q.—What is the cause of that? A.—Prison labor. 
Q.—Has prison labor almost destroyed the trade? A.—Yes; it has -destroyed 
the broom-making business; you cannot compete with them at all. 
A—524 
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By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—How many years have you been in the city council? A.—This is my third 
ear. 
i Q.—Did the question of a public library ever come before the corporation of 
Hamilton? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And what became of the question? They voted it down; it was submitted 
to the people. 

Q.—It was voted down by the people? A.—Yes; men who called themselves 
moral reformers and men whom one would think would help to improve the working 
classes voted it down. 

Q. Were they property 
holders ? A.—Property holders ea men who held leases for a certain number of 

ears. 
; Q.—Are you sure that was the case? A.—I beg pardon; I think the last time 
it was submitted to the rate-payers every one who was entitled to vote at municipal 
and parliamentary elections voted on it. 

@.—And it was defeated? A.—Yes. 


W. J. Scorr, Heater, Hamilton, called and sworn. 
By Mr. FRrrEp : — 

Q.—How long have you been working with the Hamilton Forging Company ? 
A.—About two years and a-half. 

Q.—What wages can a heater earn? A.—He can average $6 a day. 

Q.—How many days in the year would you consider to be pretty constant 
employment fora man? A.—We are working steadily here, almost more so than 
we did in any place in the United States. 

Q.—Did you ever work in the United States ? A.—Yes; I am from the United 
States. 

Q.—Where did you work there ? A.—Pittsburg, and other cities in the iron 
region. 

Q.—How do the wages paid in Hamilton compare with the wages paid in Pitts- 
burg? A.—In my business they compare very favorably. 

iva —Have you a union here ? A.—No. 

Q.—Do you work according to Pittsburg scale? A.—There is some difference. 
We have no scale here. The Amalgamated Association has no authority in this 
country. 

Q.—What do the helpers earn ? A.—My helpers average about $2.50 a day. 

Q.—Are there any boys working in the forge? A. _—_No: notin the forge. The 
forge and mill are all under one roof ; L.am-in the mill department. There are 
about four boys employed. 

Q.—Do you know what the boys earn? A.—They earn, I think, $1.25 or $1 a 
day. 

Q.—How old are those boys ? A.—They are about seventeen or eighteen years 
of age none of them are small boys. 

Q. any day laborers working there? A.—Yes; I don’t know 
exactly how many. 

Q.—Do you know what they get ? A.—One dollar and twenty-five cents a day. 
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Cuas. WILSON, Hamilton, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Fremp :— 


Q.—You are employed by the Forge Company? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What position do you hold? A.—I am shipper. 

oa long have have you been employed there? A—One year and n’ 
months. 
Q.—Did you ever work in iron works before ? A.—Yes; but not in this stat 
I did in England. | 

Q.-—W hat position there? AI was. a laborer there. 

Q.—Did you begin at your present position when you entered the service of the 
company? A.—No; I was a laborer. 

Q.—You have been advanced to your present position? A.—Yes. 

Q.—When you began as a laborer what did you receive? A.-—One dollar ai 
twenty-five cents. 

Q.—Then there are opportunities for day laborers to be advanced so they Cée 
improve their position? A.—Yes. | 

Q.—You have heard the testimony of the last witness? A.—I could not hear 
all of it; I heard part of it. 

Q.—Do you corroborate what you heard? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is the output of the mill increasing, decreasing, or remaining stationary ? 
A.—It is increasing now. 

Q.—The quantity of iron you are shipping from day to day is increasing? A.— 
_ Yes; we have increased lately. 
Q.—Do you know how wages here compare with wages in the same trade in 
| England? A.—I do not knew. I never was in a rolling mill there, although I have 
| worked among iron for the last twenty years. 

Q.—Would you be willing to return to England and assume your old position 
A.—No. 

Q.—You are satisfied with Canada? A —I am satisfied here. 

By Mr. Heaxgs :-— 

Q.—To what points do you principally ship manufactured goods? A.—The 
greater portion goes to Toronto, some to Guelph, Galt, St. Catharines, London and 
Paris. 

Q.—Do you know what class of goods are most in demand? A.—The Masseys 
take a great deal from us. 

Q.—Agricultural machinery ? A.—Yes; I think the greater part of it is used 
in that. 


THomas Pumrrey, Hamilton, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—You are a moulder? A—Yes. 

Q.—Where employed? A—At the Grand Trunk, 

Q.—What wages do moulders at the Grand Trunk receive ? A.—There aro 
about forty employed there, and about thirty receive 22 cents an hour, about eight 
‘24 cents, and the other two 25 cents. 

Q.—How many hours a day do you work? A.—From 7 inthe morning to 5:30 
at night, and 12 o’clock on Saturday, making about fifty hours up to fifty-four, 

Q.—Do you work pretty constantly throughout the year? A.—The railway 
works are generally the most constant works there are. 

Q.—Do you like it pretty well there? A.—Yes ;. I like it pretty well. 

Q.—Would you rather work there than in one of the stove foundries? A.—Yes, 
a great deal, because I do not care much about piece-work; I would rather have day 
work. Again, I like Saturday afternoon off. . The greatest evils the workingmen 
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down there complain of are assisted immigration and long pay. If you start at the 
beginning of a month you have to work until the 11th before you get any pay. 

Q.—Would you rather be paid more frequently? A.—Yes; weekly or fort- 

“shtly would be better. Ifthe men could get their wages weekly or fortnightly 

y would do better with them. ; 

Q.—Where did you work in the old country ? A.—The Great Western works 
Sunderland for ten years. 

Q.—How do wages here compare with wages there? A.—A man getting 30 
+illings in the week in the old country is as well off as a man getting $2.20 or $2.40 
a day here. 

Q.—Was 30 shillings what you got there? A.—Yes, 


By Mr. McLuan :— 
Q.—Do you believe in piece-work? A—No ; Ido not. 
Q.—Why not? A.—Because I think it is the wrong way to work. A man will 
-¢ covetous and work himself right out to try to earn a few cents more than his day’s 
pay. A man should try to put in a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay, but instead 
* great many wish to earn a little more. | 


By Mr. Armstrong :— 


Q.—If the men.in your shop are garnisheed, what will be the result with the 
company? A.—I have seen men have their wages garnisheed down there, and the 
second time they have been told not to let it occur again. 


aumber of garnishees? A.—Yes; because they would not be able to garnishee their | 


wages. 
Q.—The men would be better able to pay their debts? A.—A great deal. 


By Mr. Huaxes :— 


Q.—How much does the Grand Trunk retain from their hands on pay day? A.— 
They keep a fortnight on hand and then pay ; so it will be twelve days. 

Q.—If a man wished to leave the Grand Trunk how long notice must he give? 
A.—He could go on an hout’s notice if he likes, 

Q.—Could he draw his money? A.—Yes ; he could draw his money at once. 

Q.—Was it alway so? A.—Always so, as far as I have seen, and I have worked 
there for five years. 

By Mr. Gipson :— 


Q.—If a man should leave of his own accord would he be used in the same way 
as a man discharged—could he draw his pay just the same? A.—Yes; they make 
no distinction. If he chooses to leave he can leave any time. All the men want is 
to be paid weekly or fortnightly. 


THomas ALLAN, Hamilton, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—You are a telegraph operator? A.—Iam. 

Q.—In the employ of the Great North-Western Telegraph Company? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How long have you been employed? A.—For about eleven years, 

Q.—In Hamilton?  A.—Yes ; not all that time as operator; I started as 
messenger. 

Q.—What hours do telegraph operators work? A.—They average nine hours a 
day for day-work and eight hours for night-work, 

Q.—Do some men continue at night-work or do you change? A.—Some men 
continue, 

Q.—What rates of wages are paid to day operators? A.—First-class men receive 
from $40 to $55 a month; second-class men from $30 to $40. 
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Q.—If the men were paid weekly or fortnightly would not that reduce the | 


Q.—How are they graded—by length of service or actual merit? A.—By actua 
merit—by what they'can do. A’ man may work at the business for ten years and 
then not be first-class - another may work five and be strictly first-class, 

Q.— A first-class Operator is one who can take commercial work? A.—yYog rau 
kinds of commercial work, 

By the Cuarrman :-— 


Q.—You say Operators work eight and nine hours—what becomes of the ot] 
hours ? A.—Ordinary offices are not open at all then, 


By Mr. Frerp :-— 


Q.—What wages do night operators receive? A.—The same as day. 

Q.—But shorter hours constitute a day’s work? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Have you had any difficulties or troubles with the company of late? A — 
Yes; we had in 1883, when we struck for an advance of wages and shorter hours, 

-—How did it terminate ? A.—It was a failure for the operators, 

Q.—Were any attempts at conciliation made during that strike ? A.—TI believe 
there were, 

Q.— What territory did the strike cover? A.—The whole of the United States 
and Canada, 

Q.—Some men returned to work in Hamilton, I think ? A.—Yes ; all but one : 
he would not return at all. He did not Set a situation—he wag Supposed to be chief 
among the strikers, 

Q,—They refused to take him back because he had been a leader of the strike ? 


Q.— Was that understood or was it expressed by the officers of the company ?. 
A.—It was understood. The leaders in other places got back, and that was the only - 


Q.—How do young men learn the telegraphing business ? A.—As a rule they 
Start as messengers, then get to be office boys and then Operators, Some men are 
Smarter than others; perhaps you could be a first-class operator inside of three years 
if you worked constantly and were brought up in large offices, You require to be 
in large offices to do every kind of commercial] work, 

Q.—You cannot learn the business thoroughly at all in small offices? A-~—No, 


By Mr, Armsrrona :— 


Q.—Do you think these schools that teach telegraphing can teach it efficiently ? 
A.—My experience has been, they cannot ; the operators they turn out are only able 
to fill second-class situations, 

@.—Do you know that they guarantee to get situations if paid so much money 
and a certain length of time served ? —I believe some of them advertise in 
that way, 

Q.—Do you believe they are capable of fulfilling these promises? A.—No; they 
certainly are not. 

Q.—The only place to learn telegraphing is in practical business? A. Yes. 

Q.—Previous to that bi g strike in 1883 were the men paid for over-time ? A-~Yes; 
the company pay for over-time now. 

Q.—Shortly after that difficulty were they paid for over-time ? A—Yes; they 
were always paid for over-time. 

Q.—Did the men who went back receive the same wages after the strike as 
before ? A.—Yes ; they did, as a rule, 

By Mr. Heaxns :— 

Q.—Are there any female operators in Hamilton ? A.—None in Hamilton ; there 

are several in Toronto, Aga rule, female operators are not paid so well ag men, and 


of course they never attain the same degree of proficiency as men. 
Q.—Is it not possible for female operators to attain to as high a standard as the 
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@ A.—Hardly possible. They cannot do heavy press work ; their fingers are 
Her, and sometimes an operator has to make half a dozen copies through tissue. 
By Mr. GrBson :— 
Q.—You mean physically incapable? A.—Yes. 
By Mr. McLran :— 
Q—What wages do first-class female operators receive ? A.—$35 and $40 a month. 
Q.—Would a first-class female operator be just as good as a first-class man, only 


e could not do press work ? A.—They mostly work in country offices or small 
ices where the work is not hard. A first-class operator has to work very hard. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Women are generally kept at commercial work? A.—Yes; I do not know 
f any case where they do railway work. 
By Mr. Kerwin :— 

Q.—Are they paid at the end of every month ? A.—There is no stated pay day. 
At present in Canada we are paid on the 8th or Oth of the month up to the end of the 
preceding month. 
Q—If you wanted money +n the mean time could you draw it out? A.—No. 

Q.—No matter how pressing the emergency? A.—No. 


/ 
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| By Mr. ArMsTRONG :— ( 
I Q —Have operators ever requested that the company should pay them more } 
frequently ? A.—Yes ; they made that request two months ago, but they have ( 


received noreply, got no satisfaction whatever. 
Q.—Of course they would have to go to headquarters in New York? A.—No; 
~ to headquarters in Canada, to the general manager in Canada. 

Q.—Mr. Dwight ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—It is solely under his control ? A.—Yes. 

By Mr. KERWIN :— 

Q.—Is the rate of wages the same in all cities in Canada? A.—In all large . 
officesin Ontario. In Montreal wages are lower. In Winnipeg first-class operators 
are paid from $70 to $75 a month. The rate of wages all over the United States is 
higher than in Canada and higher in western than ‘neastern offices, except New York. 

Q.—I suppose the reason they are higher in Winnipeg is the scarcity of operators ? 
A—JI do not know why itis. I think it would be a benefit to the operators and the 
public in general if the Government controlled the telegraphs. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—You believe so? A.—Yes; any incorporated company struggles to pay a 
dividend. The Great North-Western Company has to pay 8 per cent. to the Montreal 
directors and 6 per cent. to the Dominion directors, equal to 7 per cent. on the Great 
North-Western. 

Q.—Outside of the question of wages; you believe if the Government controlle 
the wires they would be more easily approached ina settlement of grievances than a 
company. Would that be one of the benefits ? A.—Yes ; I believe the tariff would be 
lower and the operators would work shorter hours. 


By Mr. KERWIN :-— 


Q.—Do youthink that if the telegraph business were in the hands of the Govern- 
mentthat it would be used as a political machine ? A.—I do not think so. 
The Commission adjourned until Thursday, 19th instant at 2 p. m. 


—_—$———— 
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Hamiuton, 19th January, 1888. 


WitiiAm Couuins, Engineer and Machinist, Burlington, County of Halton, 
called and sworn. 


By Mr. FREED :-— 


Q.—I believe you are not now actively engaged in any business? A.—WNo; not 
at present. 

Q.—How long is it since you ceased to work at your trade? A.—Fifteen years ; 
it was in 1872 when I ceased active business. 

Q.—You have worked both in the old country and in Canada, I believe? A.—Yes. 

Q.—For a number of years? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Did you work in any other country besides England and Canada? A.— 
England and Canada were the only two countries in which I worked. 

Q.—In what employmant were you in England? A.—I was an apprentice to 

the firm of Benjamin Gott & Sons. I learned my trade with them. 

Q.—As a machinist? A.—As a mill-wright; Ilearned my tradeas a mill-wright. 

Q.—When you came to Canada did you at once become employed by the Great 
Western Railway Company? A.—Yes; within about three weeks, 

Q.—And you remained in their employ? A.—Yes; for fifteen years or a little 
more, I came out in 1857 and I retired in 1872. 

Q.—Your position was, I understand, a little more favorable than that of an 
ordinary mechanic? A.—Decidedly so, in more than one way. 

Q.You had no large family to support? A.—TI had no family but my wife. 

Q.—And your position was that of a foreman in the shops? <A.—-No; just an 
ordinary workman while I was in the employ of the Great Western Railway. 

Q.—Did you find it possible to live in comfort and save money while you were 
at work? A.—Undoubtedly I did. 

Q.—I do not want to pry too closely into your private affairs, but I may ask you 
this question, I think: Did you find it possible to lay by so much money out of your 
earnings that at any time you were able to retire and live without working? A.— 
had acquired what | considered a sufficient competency, and then retired at the age 
of fifty years. It had been my purpose for years if I was blessed with health and 
strength to cease at that time from active work, and I rigidly carried out my 
purpose, for which | am thankful to-day, fifteen years having elapsed since it was 
done. 1 retired in the full vigor of all my faculties. I was at that time, when L 

retired, able to enjoy life, and 1 am satisfied since of the wisdom of that step. 

Q.—While you were at work earning that competency did you deny yourself 
any of the necessaries of life ? A.—No; not at all. 

Q.—Did you deny yourself any of the ordinary comforts of life? A.—Not of 
the ordinary comforts. 

Q.—Those you considered necessary to well-being and ordinary comfort, I 
mean? A.—For their assistance or well-being. 1 was exceedingly fortunate in my 
matrimonial adventure, and it was our united purpose to purchase the best that, 
consistently with our circumstances, we could obtain, and to make use of that 
purchase economically. It is in economy, as you know, and as we all know, where 
the race is won. 

Q.—But this economy, as you understand it, did not involve denial of the 
ordinary comforts of life? A.—Not at all; but at the same time I am prepared to 

admit that to a fairly cultivated taste a man who has to live on the earnings of a 
mere mechanic has to practise denial; that follows of necessity. 

Q.—You have told us that you have had no children to support: do you 

-eonsider that a man with children who was working when you worked, and who was 
receiving like wages with you and living under like conditions, except in that 
regard, could save money, although, perhaps, less than you were able to save? 
A.—That is a question I could scarcely answer. Perhaps, from my ecquaintance 
with the subject, I can say that.a man with a family of two children, a son and a 
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daughter, will find his earnings, if an ordinary workman, readily absorbed in the 
education of these two children, if he is so disposed. Whether it would be proper to 
do so or not is an open question; itis a question I would dissent from. But the 
moment you have any children, if even an only child, it seems to me that the earnings 
of an ordinary mechanic would count for very little. 

Q—You were, of course, pretty familiar with a great many of the other 
workingmen employed by the Great Western Railway at that time: would many of 
them buy the houses in ‘which they lived? A-—Theré' are adie who did, but the 
majority of them, I think, were like myself, mere tenants. 

Q.—What were the wages ordinarily paid to mechanics in the shop at that 
hime?) A. Suppose from $1.50 to $2 per day. That was the average wage, more 
or less, according to the capacity of the man. 

Q.—How many hours a day did you work? A.—Ten hours when I first went 
there, and afterwards there was an arrangement made by which nine hours were 
made a day’s work, . 

Q.—Are you able to say what the wages are now ? A.—No; not now. That, 
of course, is the weak part of my evidence, as I have been so long away from work, 
My evidence will, of course, be historical evidence, evidence in regard to the past. 

Q.—You consider it wise for a man in his early life to practise self-denial and 
economy in order that he may lay by something for his declining years? A—Yes. 

Q.—You think that cannot be done without self-denial and rigid economy ? 
A.—I think it cannot, 


Q.—Were you a wood-working mechanic? A —J learned the whole art or 
mystery of mechanics—that 1s, $0 far as human skill, I Suppose, could accomplish it, 
either wood, iron, brass, blacksmithing, or anything; IJ am one of the old school, 

Q.—You are a general mechanic ? A.—I was a general workingman. 

Q.—Can you tell us the difference in the wages fifteen years ago and to-day ? 


since then ? A.—Yes; not to the advantage of employés, I think. 

Q.—I was going to ask you it the employé receives hig Share of the benefit 
accruing from machinery ? A.—Not by any means. You see the effect of the 
introduction of machinery by the manufacturers is to abridge labor and cheapen 
everything. That must necessarily be against the interests of the man who has 
his labor to sell, because an unskilled kind of labor can be introduced by the application 
of mechanism, whereas it is by skill that the skilled artisan lives. 


By the Cuarrman :— 
Q.—Then you would apply that remark more particularly to the skilled 
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By Mr. Heaxrs :-— 


Q.—You think the introduction of machinery, while it has made more work, has 
not materially benefited the skilled mechanic? A.—I hold that the employés to day 
have not participated in the advantages that have been attained by the inventive 
idea. There is no doubt that we have enjoyed certain advantages, but I think, as 
regards the employés, that their outlook and possibilities of remaining employed are 
more precarious, and will continue to be so. That is my impression, 

By Mr. Frezp :— 

Q.—Is it not a fact that the introduction of machinery by multiplying processes 
causes a greater use of products ? A.—Undoubtedly, 

Q.—Have you also thought that a great deal of employment is created by the 
manufacture of' those machines ? A.—I believe that is the case. But you see, unfor- 
tunately for the employé, that the object of the manufacture of those machines is to 
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reduce manual labor. Now it would be all right if the whole community equally 
benefited—I do not go in for the laboring classes enjoying all the benefits—but I 
want the working people to enjoy their portion. Iam prepared to assert here or any 
where that the working people as a class do not enjoy those rights. 

Q.—Do you think the working people to-day—we will take the skilled artisans to- 
day—receive any lower wages than they received fifteen, or twenty, or twenty-five 
years ago? A.—I am not prepared to say they do. I donot think they do. Butit 
must be remembered that the possibilities of labor, as I have said, are more precarious 
now than formerly ; that is, there is less demand for labor now than there was twenty 
years ago. This comes of necessity, because there is a larger quantity of steam power 
used, and the power of multiplying in the arts or in ordinary mercantile transactions 
has been enormously increased, so as to make the outlook for the men very critical ; 
and not only that, but it will become more so, in my opinion. 

Q.—Let us take an illustration bearing to some extent upon your trade or call- 
ing: Before the introduction of railways large numbers of people were employed as 
carters or waggoners? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you think that by the introduction of machinery the number of carters 
has been increased or decreased? A.—I should think the number has been increased ; 


comparatively, I should think the number has been increased. I am speaking of 


work such as cartage, not of stage coaches, of course. 
Q.—All transportation? A.—No doubt there are more horses used to day than 
there ever were before. I should certainly think that was the case. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Is not the result exactly the contrary to what was supposed to be likely to 
follow at the time of the introduction of railways? A.—Yes; 1 believe so. Thestage 
coach, however, as an institution, has been driven to the wall. 

By Mr. HEAKES :-— 

Q.—Do you think carters, even though so many more are employed now, are 
better off to-day than they were then? A.—I do not believe any man who has to 
live by his labor is to-day any better off than he was twenty-five years ago; in other 
words, I believe that labor to-day is. not sufficiently remunerated ; in fact, a laborer 
does not get his share of the benefits. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—What about farmers? A.—He is in a worse predicament still, in my 
opinion. 

Q.—He has to pay the increased price for everything ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And he is receiving decreased prices? A.—Yes; the prices are decreasing, 
and will continue to decrease until a certain period, and then things will take 
another turn. 

Q.—What is the remedy for him? A.—A wider market. 

Q.—I am speaking of things as they are? A.—There is no help for the farmer 
unless the market is extended. 

Q.—Ought he to enter into combination to sell his products? A.—I am opposed 


to combinations of any kind—-to combinations of workingmen or any other people. 
By Mr. FREED :— 

Q.—If the number of people employed in transportation has been increased in 
consequence of the introduction of machinery and locomotives, is it not true that the 
number of people employed in making locomotive cars and railway iron, and build- 
ing railways, has been immeasurably increased over the number of people formerly 
employed in making stage coaches and waggons? A.—That is true. 

Q.—Is it not possible to carry out this line of reasoning, and say that this rule 
has been applied to almost all branches of industry in which machinery has been 
introduced? A.—No; and I will show you why. In my opinion, the introduction 
of machinery has been detrimental to the interests of the employé, inasmuch as the 
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introduction of machinery reduced the labor required. The planing-machine, the 
lathe, the slotting-machine and others were novelties in my day. When I first went 
to the trade we had a casting from the foundry. An ordinary mechanic like myself 
would take and lay the work out. Then ho would chip it with the hammer and 
chisel, and after that chiseling process he would file it to make it true, square and 
clear of twist. Since the introduction of the planer has become universal, an 
unskilled man starts a planing-machine, which moves back and forth, and does the 
work silently and cheaply, and to a certain extent only does it better, but it may be 
at one-fourth of the cost, and in one-third of the time, 

Q.—Is it not true that a great deal of this iron work is in use which could not 
possibly have been brought into use under the old system? A.—Undoubtedly, 

Q.—What I am getting at is this: Is it not true that these improvements in 
machinery create a consumption ? A.—No doubt; unquestionably so. 

Q.—Are there in proportion to the population fewer or as many, or more 
mechanics now, than there were a quarter of'a century ago? A.—Yes; no doubt there 
are more mechanics employed to-day, but I hold that they have not kept pace with 
the rest of the population, that is as mechanics. There is some hocus-pocus about 
this that I cannot exactly get at the bottom of myself. I feel somehow or other that 

the employé is run out in this question—he is not considered. {He is just a pawn in 

the game, and there is where the trouble lies, and until the employé awakens he will 

lie there. There is no hope for a man who has nothing but his bare labor to do, 

unless he will think rapidly, and practise those virtues of which I have spoken now 

and so often befored These he must keep constantly before him. 

Q.—Are those virtues i try, perseverance and economy, A.—Yeg. 

| Q.—Can you Dae ie improve the condition of the working- 

men except by allowing matters to be controlled by the old law of supply and demand ? 

| A.—I think so. 

| Q.—Please give us your views on that point? A.—I have given this subject 
considerable thought and attention, Five years ago I became acquainted with our 

| friend Henry George, a gentleman of whom you doubtless all have heard. Since that 

| time [ have been a very diligent reader of George, and I think to-day—in fact, I _ 

| would almost be prepared to argue it with any one—that the ideas that Henry George 

_ advocates seem to me to be logically certain as being-the-only remedy that has ever 
been proposed. I have read Smith, Ricardo, Carey, Mill, Spencer and-all.the others, 
and I merely mention this fact to give you an idea that I am fully posted in what 
has been said up to the present time. No doubt Henry George is to day a person 

| who is deeply railled against by interested persons, 


The Cuarrman :—The witness cannot be allowed to go into an essay on the matter, 
By Mr. Heaxzs :— 


Q.—Setting aside the land question altogether; do you not think that if the 
producer and consumer were brought closer together to a large extent the 
| present difficulty could be obviated ? A.—Yes ; that would be the panacea that 
;Must eventually come. What we want to day when things are out of Joint is to get 
‘them into working order. Many leading thinkers see pretty plainly what is going 
/to come, and there will have to be a revolution in the tarift by-and-bye, and many of 
the interests will be paralyzed, both here and on the other side. There is no help 
| for it. 

Q.—Supposing you could introduce a system whereby the employés would share 
in the profits of industry with the employers, would that be a benefit to the working 
Classes? A.—TI formerly thought so. It has been tried in France, but it seems to me 

| that is not the true remedy. While the remedy is being applied it is just as well to 
§0 to the cancer at once and be done with it. 

| Q.—Who receives the most beneficial returns from the manufactured goods—the 
manufacturer, the employé or the trader? A —T Should think the trader, as a rule ; 
of course, there are exceptions to that, but it seems to me that the middle man—the 
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merchant, for instance—invests less and profits more than any other, that is, if he 
buys with wisdom and sells with the same discretion. 

Q.—Do you not think that a very large part, almost the whole of the trouble, is 
that the working classes are inseparably bound up with trade and commerce, that 
you cannot separate the one without striking at the other? A.—No doubt they are 
inseparable. With respect to the interest of the manufacturer, [hold that he cannot 
have any interest without the employé’s labor—labor being the source of profit; but 
to have labor, do what he will, he must have intelligent labor, whether he will or not. 
The first element is labor, or after land, labor. There you have everything. There 
has been a great deal said about what capital will do and what it will not do, in this 
country ; given the land, what you want is labor. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q.—Would it be possible for the consumer to deal directly with the manufac- 
turer? A.-—Yes; we have an evidence of that in my dealing directly with the 
miller at Burlington. I purchase our flour direct from the miller. That is one 
illustration. Another is, that I purchase my boots direct from the boot-maker. $9317 

Q—Suppose you wanted cotton goods, would you like to be compelled to come 
into Hamilton and buy them from the manufacturer? A.—No; I believe in the 
interposition of middle men. I was formerly pretty narrow in that matter, and I 
thought that the middle man was an unproductive consumer, but I have got beyond 
that. I look upon the middle man as being as necessary as the merchant or the 
manufacturer for public convenience. Hach of these men earns his quota, but some- 
times it is a pretty heavy item. 


James Munro, Foreman Tailor, Hamilton, called and sworn. 
By Mr. FREED :— 


Q.—How long have you been in the employ of Messrs. Sandford & Co., or of Mr. 
Sandford? A.—Somewhere about six years. 

Q.—How many persons, as a rule, are employed by that company? A.—It is. 
not easy to give exactly the figure. Altogether there are working at clothing and 
sewing in the neighborhood of 2,000. 

Q.—Some of these are employed in the establishment? A.—No; the work is 
all done outside. 

Q.—Are there not a large number of people employed in the establishment 
here? A.—Yes; that is preparing the work for going outside. 

Q.—Are those in addition to the 2,000 of whom you have spoken? A.—Yes; 
that is the number of outside hands. | 

Q.—The outside hands number about 2,000? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And those employed in the establishment form a large number also? A.— 
Yes; I do not exactly know the number altogether ; | may say there are about sixty, 
but the others I am not conversant with. I should think there are about 120 or 160 
in the building altogether. 

Q.—Are the persons who do the sewing all women ? A.—No. 

Q.—Women and men? A.—Yes; they are women and men. 

Q.—How do they work: by the day, or by the piece, or altogether by the piece ? 
A.—By the piece. 

Q'—Are you able to give us an idea of the carnings of these people? A.—Not 
exactly. They runinteams; a man will get out so many goods and he will employ 
from three or four to twenty people. 

Q.—Did not some of the women take work out on their own account? Are you 
able to form any opinion as to what they earn? A.—Those who take out the work, 


that is those who are competent to do it, work on the same system as the men do; 


they employ others and make very good wages. 
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Q.—Are you able to give us any idea of the; wages they earn? A.—I have 
known a good hand to make as much as $15 per week. 
Q.—By their own work? A.—That is what came to them after paying the help 
they had. 
PO kts you able to give us any idea of the wages they pay to their help ? A— 
Not outside—and they take a good many apprentices and pay them from about 
$2.50 to $7 a week. 


By Mr. Carson :— 
Q.—Is this male or female labor? A.—I am not speaking of female labor. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—As to the persons employed in the establishment itself: what are they ? Are 
they cutters mostly? A.—Cutters and trimmers. 

Q.— What would be the wages received by a fair average cutter? A.—From $8 
to $15 per week. 3 

Q.—And what would a trimmer be paid? A.—He would be paid about the same; 
I think some trimmers are paid even more than that. 

Q.—Are there any porters and unskilled persons employed in the house? A.— 
Yes; there are porters. 

Q.—Do you know what they are paid? A.—No; I do not know what they 
receive. 

Q.—Where is the cloth mostly purchased? A.—I should say there is very nearly 
an equal quantity of Canadian and English; probably English has the advantage, 

Q.—Which is the cheaper, quality being considered, native or foreign cloth ? 
A.—There is not very much difference, I should think. 

Q.—Which would be the more durable goods ? A.—Canadian would be pro- 
bably the more durable for the money, but they do not get the cloth quite as nice as 
the English. 

| Q.—There is not quite the style and finish about it ? A.—No ; as in the 
coloring. 

Q.—As a rule, is it your opinion that there isas much shoddy in Canadian tweeds 
as in foreign tweeds ? A.—No. 

Q.—You think there is notso much ? Y.—I think there is not. I do not think 
they know enough about it yet, but they will get to know all about it by-and-bye. 

Q.—You think it is better for the Canadian manufacturers to remain in 
ignorance on that point ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you think it is possible for a woman who works on ordinary clothing in 
a reasonable number of hours, say ten hours per day, to earn $1 aday ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is it within your knowledge that any one who does not employ assistants 
earns that sum? A.—Yes; I have not the least doubt of it. Ido not know that 
anything presents itself to my mind at present in regard to the matter, but 1 am 
satisfied they can earn that sum—that would be a good hand. 

Q.—You are satisfied they can earn over $1 a day ? A.—A good, competent 
hand can earn over $1 per day. If they could not there would be no necessity to 
bother to drag the stuff in and out when they can get those wages outside. 

A.—Can they get those wages outside ? A.—Yes; I have already said that 
they are paid from $2.50 to $7 per week. 


By Mr. McLean :— 
Q.—How many hours must a woman work to earn $7 per week? A.—From 
7 in the morning until 6 at night ; but it is an exception when they get $7. They 
must be good hands when outside persons pay them $7. 
By Mr. Frerp :— 


Q.—Take the case of those persons who receive $2.50 per week : How long 
must they have worked at the business before they will earn that amount? A.— 
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If they are handy at sewing persons will take them for a few weeks and give them 
little or nothing, and after that time they start, very probably, at $2.50 per week. 

Q.—Are there many persons who take work out of those shops where there are 
employed large numbers of sewing women? A.—Yes; some of them employ as 
many as twenty hands. 

Q.—They provide the sewing machines, and pay the rent,and so on? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do those women who work at this ready-made clothing quit it and get 
other positions as rapidly as they can, or do they remain at it? A.—They hold on 
to it after they have got into it. 

Q.—Do you hear complaints that they cannot make reasonable wages out of it ? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—What is the nature of those complaints ? A.—A great many are made by 
those who would complain wherever they were. It is all from lack of energy or 
skill to go through the work. 

Q.— What is the class of women who do this sewing ? Are they widows or 
young women without family connection, or who are they ? A.—There are a great 
many widows and a great many who might as well be widows, as they provide for 
the whole house, and whose husbands do not can whether they care or not; and 
- they are making a decent living, too. 

Q.—Have you oe in any of the homes of any of these people who sew’ for the 
company? A. 

Q.—What is the character of the homes ? A.—They are well appointed homes, 
well furnished and comfortable in every way. 

Q.—Can you tell us something about the homes of such women; can you fix in 
your mind the average home of the sewing women making ready-made clothing and 
no. employing any help? A.—No,; I do not visit their houses very much. I have 
been in several of the tailors’ houses, but I have not been in any of the women’s 
houses. 

Q.—Do you think the women live in comfort—that is, have they all the absolute 
necessaries of life? A.—Yes; both in food and clothing. 

Q.—Is that a matter of opinion or a matter of fact ? A.—It is no opinion at all, 
it is a fact. . 

Q.—It is what you know of your own knowledge? A.—If you are married, as 
I presume you are, your wife does not appear on the street better dressed than do 
these women who come and take out work. 

Q.—Their clothing indicates that they are in comfort ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Are these women who come to take out the work the actual sewing women, 
or are they those who employ others ? A.—There are none of those who take out 
work and do not superintend it ; that is, to see that it is done properly and help 
~ with it. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q.—Contractors always take the work ? A.—One takes the work and employs 
others ; that one is responsible for the work. 


By Mr. McLran :— 


Q.—If any one expressed himself to your concern as willing to continue to take 
out work would you continue to supply it, or do you discriminate, and allow certain 
parties to obtain a considerable share of the work? A.—That depends upon the 
stress of business. If we are very busy we like to take on new hands. If the hands 
have been working for a time at the business we will give them a chance, before 
we increase the number of hands and the supply of labor. 

_ Q—Where does the company find its market for this clothing ? A.—AII the 
way from the Pacific to the Atlantic. 

Q.—Do you export any clothing ? A.—We send clothing to British Columbia 
and Manitoba. 

Q.—Do you send any outside of Canada? A.—I do notthinkso. The company 
did send a little to Australia, but I do not think they continue to do so. 
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Q.—Do you send any to the Maritime Provinces ? A.—Yes ; agreat deal, and 
a great deal to British Columbia. 

Q.—Do you find any competition in your trade? A.—There is no foreign 
competition. 

Q.—Where is your principal domestic competition ? A.—The only competition 
we have is from Montreal and Toronto; very little at Toronto. 

Q.—Can you compete with Montreal houses ? A.—Yes; easily, 

Q.—Do you pay as high wages as they do in Montreal ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you pay any higher wages ? A.—The cry has always been raised that 
we have paid too much here to compete with the Montreal houses, but I think it is 
pretty nearly an equality now as regards the Maritime Provinces and Ontario, both 
being about the same. I think we probably give a little more than they do. 


By Mr. Hraxss :— 


Q.—Are you giving less wages now than you did formerly ? A.—The wages 
are lower now than they were a few years ago, and yet, at the same time, I think 
the men with the appliances and machinery they have are making fully as high 
wages as they have done at any time. 

@.—You have lowered wages to meet the competition with Lower Canada ? 
A.—Yes. 

By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—If a woman who owned a sewing machine were to take a fair average amount 
of work and employ no one, what do you think she could earn? A.—That would 
depend altogether on her ability and the kind of work she got to do. 

Q.—Take a fair, average sample of work and a good, fair-working woman: what 
do you think she ought to be able to earn? A.—She could make $1 a day ifa good hand. 

By Mr. Huaxess :— 

Q.—In giving out work to these hands is it given out by the dozen garments ? 
A.—Yes; sometimes by the hundred. 

Q.—How much per dozen would a woman receive for making coats? A.—We 
do not give them out by the dozen, but by the coat. e 

Q.—How much for a coat? A.—I have paid some women as much as $1.25. 

Q.—What kind of a coat would that be? A.—A child’s coat, 

@.—And how much would you pay for making a vest? A.—We pay from 12 
cents to 25 cents, sometimes 30 cents or 35 cents. 

Q.—How much do you pay for pants? A.—Children’s or men’s? 

Q.—I am speaking of the pants you make there? A.—We make both kinds. 

Q.—Let us take men’s pants: what do you pay the women? A.—We pay from 
12 cents or 15 cents to 50 cents per pair. 

Q.—Do you make overalls? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How much do you pay per dozen? A.—That I do not know exactly. 

Q.—How much do you pay per pair? A.—I do not know. 

Q.—Do you make shirts in your establishment? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How much do you pay per dozen shirts? A.—I could not tell you; that is 
out of my line. 

Q.—Have you any knowledge of what the average earnings of a woman on 
overalls would be? A.—No. 

Q.—Have you any idea of what her earnings would be on shirts? A.—I have 
not the slightest idea. 

Q.—Do you think that a woman who makes coats at $1.25 each can earn $1 a 
day? A.—Yes; and more. That is an extra quality of coat, you will understand, 
and an extra price. 

Q.—What are the wages paid a man in a tailor’s shop for making acoat? A,— 
You cannot get one made in a custom shop for less than from $4 to $12 or $13. 

Q.—Would the coat you make compare favorably with the coat in the custom 
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shop, the cost of making which was $4? A—Yes; they would. I do not say they 
are equal to those made in the very best shops. : 

Q.—Take an average shop? A.—I would say not in a first-class shop, but in an 
ordinary shop our work will compare very favorably with that turned out there, and 
it is sometimes a good deal better than work I have seen in such shops. 

Q.— How many coats can a tailor make in a week in a custom shop? A.— 
About three. 

Q.—For making that number would he earn about $12? A.—Ordinarily more 
than that, 

Q.—Is it not generally supposed that a man will do more work at tailoring than 
a woman? A.—It may be supposed that way, but I do not think it is in accordance 
with the facts of the case. | 

Q.—Can a woman do more work than a man? A.—No; I do not think go. 

Q.—Ifa man makes three coats in a week how many would a woman make? 
A.—In custom shops coats are not make by women, so far as I know. 

Q.—Why could not women obtain the same price for their work as men if they 
do the work equally well? A.—I do not see any reason why they should not. 

Q.—Do the men in your establishment get more money for their work than the 
women? A.—No; nota bit. Ifwe give work to men instead of women we give 
them the same price. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—You do employ men and women on the same class of work and pay them 
at the same rate, I believe? A.—Yes; we have work the women do which the men 
would not and could not do. 


By Mr. McLean :— 

Q.—What work is that? A—Children’s clothing. 

By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—When work is done in large quantities can more garments be made in the 
same time than if they were made singly, as in the custom shops? A.—Yes; far 
more. The hands get them cut in fours generally, and the fitting up takes 
considerable time; they could fit up four in the same time as they could fit up one, 
it giving about the same trouble. 

Q.—Is any work done for the women which the custom tailors would have to do 
for themselves? A.—Yes; we have matters more particularly arranged than they 
have. They have to get it cut off the length to trim, and we have the garments all 
properly shaped. 

Q.—Does that save any considerable work? A.—Yes; it does. 

Q.—Do you supply the thread? A.—No. 


Q.—Do you supply the trimmings and buttons? A—Yes; everything but the 
thread. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—How much would thread for a suit cost? A—A few cents; 5 cents 
would cover it all, including the twist. None ofthe outsiders make button-holes; we 
have a department for button-hole making. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Are those hands you have mentioned given the work independent of making 
the buttonholes? A.—Yes. | 
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On the Commission resuming at 8 p.m. :— 

JOHN MILNE was called and sworn. 

By Mr. Frerp :— 

Q.—You area member of the firm of Burrowes, Stewart & Milne, founders ? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—What is the nature of the business you conduct ? A.—It may be divided 
into three parts: First, we manufacture stoves; second, scales; and third, malleable 
iron castings and saddlery hardware. a hy 

Q.—How many foundries are there in Hamilton? A.—TI believe there are 
fifteen, but two or three are small. 

Q.—-Can you give us anything like an idea of the total number of hands employed 
in allofthem? A.—To the best of my belief there must be something like 350 to 375. 

Q.—In all the foundries ? A.—I mean moulders only. 

Q.—Can you give us an idea of the total number of hands employed in all the 
foundries ? A.—I should say there would be nearly 2,000 hands ; that is a rough 
estimate. 

Q.—Skilled and unskilled ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Into what classes would you divide your skilled labor ? A.—We would 
divide them into moulders, machinists, pattern-makers and scale-makers. 

Q.—What would be the fair average earnings of a moulder ? A.—Our best 
moulders average from $2.50 to $3.25 per day ; $3.25 is the outside mark; probably 
$3 would be nearer, but I believe there is a rule in the union that a man is not 
allowed to make more than $3 aday. Day workers make from $2.25 to $2.50 per 
day, according to their skill. , 

Q.—Are machinists employed by the piece or week ? A.—We run both day 
and piece-work, and our average men get from $1.75 to $2.25. 

Q.—What would pattern-makers earn ? A.—From $1.75 to $2.50. 

Q.—~And scale-makers? A.—Their wages do not go so high. They are not, 
generally speaking, as high as those of a first-class mechanic, but some get pretty 
good wages. They average from $1.50 to $2, except a foreman, who will get a good 
deal more. 

Q.—Taking one year with another, what portion of the year will your establish- 
ment be closed ? A.—In our establishment we generally run all the year round, 
except a while at Christmas, when we shutdown for repairs and to take stock. The last 
two or three years we have shut down about six weeks for that, from Christmas to, 
say, some time in February. | 

Q.—Are the men able to work all the rest of the year if they so choose? A.— 
They are, in our establishment, if they choose. 

Q.—How many hours a day do they work on the average? A.—Moulders about 
nine hours a day. Piece-workers do not work the dinner hour, as they used to, but 
they are generally through at five o’clock or a little after, some of them at four. 
They average about nine hours a day, 

Q.—Week hands ? A.—They work ten hours a day, and on Saturday they work 
nine. We give them one hour on Saturday ? 7 

Q.—That is fifty-nine hours a week ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—W ould it be possible, without any very great charge upon the firm, to provide 
wash-rooms and conveniences, 80 men could wash up and put on good clothes before 
leaving the shops at night ? A.—It might be possible, but so far as I know I do not 
think the men would avail themselves of them, except probably one or two. I do not 
think it would be much use, even if we felt inclined to do it. 

Q.—Have any steps ever been taken among the workers in foundries to shorten 
the hours of labor? A.—Yes; I believe some years ago the nine-hour movement 
was in vogue. Latterly there has not been much done about it 

Q.—How did employers look upon that movement? A.—We, as employers, 
looked at it in this light: at one time we were pretty well pushed; we could not get 
enough work and we had a lot of machinery in plant which would have to lie idle; 


, 
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we considered they might as well work ten hours as eight or nine hours. We 


- would have to have that plant lying unemployed all that time. 


~ Q—Do you not think that ten hours’ hard work per day is rather more than a 
man can do? A.—I do not think so. Of course, some branches of the trade are a 
-ood deal harder than others. For instance, I think moulders have about the hardest 


work, but other mechanics do not have such laborious work. Probably it would be 


all right enough from the men’s standpoint, but I do not think it would hurt our men 
to work ten hours a day. We work more than that ourselves. 

Q.—How long have you been engaged in the foundry trade in Hamilton as 
employer and employé ? ‘\ —For the last thirty years. I have been.an employer of 
labor for the last twenty-five years. 

Q.—Can you tell us how many of the foundries in Hamilton were started by 
men who had been mechanics or workingmen? A.—I think nearly all of them 
were, with the exception, perhaps, of one or two. Sawyer is a moulder; Gartshore is 
not; Moore isa tinsmith; Gurneys are moulders; we are moulders ; Stewarts—the 
old gentlemen—were pattern-makers. 

Q.—Nearly all of them were started by men who were themselves at one time ~ 
workingmen? A.—Yes. | 

Q.—In your own case each of the partners was a workingman ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—AIl or nearly all were started in a small way? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And worked up to their present position? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Now, if the proprietors of those foundries had spent all their earnings and 
lived up to their income how many, do you think, would have establishments in 
existence to-day ? A.—Not very many. I do not think there would be many of them 
in existence to-day. 

Q.—Suppose the men who started them had not been possessed of pretty good 
business ability where would they have been to-day? A.—I do not think they would 
have been there to-day. 

Q.—Do you think that a mechanic in your line of business to-day has the same 
opportunities, or that a number of them joined together have the same opportunities, 
for establishing a business as existed when you established yours? A.—I think 
there is hardly the same chance to-day as there was twenty-five years ago. 

Q.—You think the opportunities have decreased ? A.—I do not say there are 
none, but there is not the same opportunity to make a successful start. 

Q.—Do you apply that answer to Hamilton alone or to the country generally? 
A—To the country generally, I should say. 

Q.—Can you tell us why you,think the opportunity is not so good now for 
establishing a business as it was twenty-five years ago? A.—Well, in my estimation, 
and as far as I know, business is a good deal overdone in Canada to-day; I think itis 
fully attended to. There is not the demand for new industries there was fifteen or 
twenty years ago. 

Q.—Would the men working in a small way be able to compete with the large 
foundries? A.—No; I do not think so. 

Q.—When you started you hada special industry—you took up that of malleable 
iron? A.—Yes. ; 

Q.—And then you went into other branches? A.—Yes. 

By Mr. HEeakss :— 

Q.—Taking into consideration the advantages you derive from invention and 
improved machinery, don’t you think the hours could be reduced without decreasing 
the output? A.—I don’t think s0, speaking for myself. 

Q.—Machinery is of no advantage to your business? A.—Certainly it is of 
advantage; but still, if a man works a machine he can do more in ten hours than he 
can in eight. 

Q.—That is not the question ; but do the men derive the benefit from the inven- 
tion of those machines they have created? A.—In one way they might. It might 
lessen the labor, the hard labor, and make it easier for them. | 

A—53$ 
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Q.—It also displaces men in your business? A.—I do not think SO, very much. 

Q.—Isn’t there a difference in the cost of cleaning castings now from what it 
was when done by hand? A.—That is a long time ago, before I understood much 
about it. 
(J.—You say there is not the same demand now for protection to industries as 
there was twenty years ago? A.—I did not say so. I said the country was fully 
supplied, though there is more demand, but there are more man ufacturers engaged 
in the business. 

Q.—Do you think the manufacturers have increased faster than the population ? 
A.—Well, of course the last three or four years we have not been having what you 
may call as good times as formerly. Formerly we weve pushed, all the manufacturers 
were pushed, and in several years there has not been such a demand for manufactured 
goods as there was a few years ago. This has a little to do withit: for instance, 
when the North-West boom was on all the manufacturers of the country were pushed 
to their utmost capacity. Of course, it was not a stable thing. Thousands and 
thousands of dollars went up there without finding a market, and that only rebounded 
back on the manufacturers here, and that was one cause. . There are several other 
causes why there is not just the demand there was a few years ago, but I do not 
mean to say times are not good. We have had fair average years all through, though 
we have not had such good times as in 1882, when we had a larger output of our 
manufactures than since. 

Q.—What are your reasons for supposing workingemen would not take advantage 
of wash-rooms? A.—When I say workingmen—I worked one time in a factory 
where there was wash-rooms and everything convenient for them, and I do not think 
there was more than one or two ever felt the advantages of those rooms. They would 
not be bothered, would not take time. . 

Q.—Do you know if in many large factories on the other side bath-rooms are put 


in for the convenience of moulders? A.—I never saw any in all my travelling. - 


except one or two, and I have been in nearly all the large foundries on the other 
side. I speak of stove-plate foundries and machinery foundries. 


By Mr. Kerwin :-— 

Q.—I understood you to say the foundry owners of this city nearly all commenced 
as workingmen? A.—Yes, 

Q.—When you started out your establishment did you start out with money 
received for work, which you had saved ? A.—Yes; that is the way we started our 
business. We had no capital only what we worked for. 

(.—What were wages in those days ? A.—About $2 for a moulder. If a moulder 
made $12 a week he was doing pretty well, and day men made $1.50 to $1.75. Wages 
were not so good twenty-five years ago as to-day. 

Q.—It seems strange that moulders in those days reeeiving thoses wages were 
able to start foundries when they cannot attempt to start them now? A.—Well, it 
takes capital or money to start’ a foundry, but if a man is very careful and very 
saving, and works a good many years, he can get enough money tomake a start. It 
will takes $2,000 to $3,000 to start in a small way. You cannot start without a 
steam engine, and big iron patterns, &¢., and that all costs money. 

Q.—I understood you to say, also, in speaking about ten hours a day, which you 
thought enough for a day’s work, that you worked more than that? A:—Yes; I have. 

Q.—Was it the same kind of work those men are working at to-day? A.—At 
the same kind of work they are working at to-day. I have worked at moulding not 
later than last summer. When they were on strike, myself and partners worked on 
the floor, and ran the shop, to a certain extent, in a small way. 


By Mr. CLarxe :— 
Q.—What kind of iron do you use? A.—Three or four different brands. Our 


work is ditferent from other shops. We use No. 1 Scotch, two or three brands, and 
also Londonderry mixed with that, and for the malleable iron parts we use Welsh iron. 
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up Q.—Do you constantly use Londonderry ? A.—Yes; all the time. 
Q.—You only use it as a mixture? A-—We also use it alone. 

Q.—How does it compare with the other? A.—Well, it is rather hard to use 

alone for certain classes, though for other classes it is all right. It is probably the 
_ best iron we have to handle for certain goods. It makes very nice work, very clean 
in the grain. It is better than Scotch for general purposes, but we use Scotch to 
soften it down, to tone it down a Little. 

Q.—Where do you get your coal? A.—We use mostly coke, excepting engine 
coal for firing up, when we use soft coal. 

~  Q.—Do you use lower Province coal? , A.—It has never been offered here. It 
has never been offered further west than Toronto. 
| Q—Never made any enquiries? A.—I think, from enquiries, it costs a little too 
‘much to bring it up this far. We have not taken much trouble to find out. 

Q.—What does other soft coal cost to lay it down here? A.—A bout $4.75, I 

think, speaking from memory; it depends on the quality. Fairmount is probably 
the best. 
_  Q.—Are you aware you can buy Springhill coal, of the lower Provinces, for 
$1.25 aton for steam purposes? A.--I am not aware of the exact figure, but I know 
it can be bought cheap ; but it costs so much to bring it here it will bring it up to the 
‘other. We have always understood so, though we have not inquired minutely into it, 
® .—You never had any? A—No;Ido not know any body who ever had any, 


a 
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|  J.S. Anruus, Berlin, called and sworn. 

} By Mr. Freep :— 

i Q.—You live in Berlin? A.—Yes, 

) = Q—What is your business there? A.—Manufacturer of children’s carriages 


and buggies. 

_ Q—Of what are children’s carriages made ? A.—Well, the bodies are prin- 
Gipally of reed at present. 

: Q.—Can you tell us precisely what this reed is ? A.—There is quite a difference 
q opinion as regards reed. Some call it rattan. It is rattan pith, or inside. The 


enamel or bark is taken off, which is the stuff used in cane-seated chairs. The inside 
is called the reed. 
— Q—How many factories, within your knowledge, are there in Canada using this 
’ for furniture ? A.—Six, I think, in Ontario. 

Q.—You don’t know whether there are any others in other Provinces? A.— 
No ; Ido not. There was one in Quebec, but it came to Toronto last season. 
 ®—Do you know how long any of them have been in existence ? A.—It is only 
four or five years probably. 
_  Q.—Do you know why they did not exist before? A.—Well I suppose there 
was a demand for those goods at that time, and especially for carriages. The reed 
bodies have not been in existence in this country until the last few years, and now 
they are nearly all made of it. 
{ Q.—Are many men employed in this industry ? A.—Yes; there would be 
quite a number employed. 
_ Q.—Are they skilled workmen ? A.—Well, of course it varies very much. 
The work is divided into different classes. For instance, a man who makes the frame 
work has to be a skilled workman, but different parts are done by cheap labor, 
_ Q.—Are those men, or boys ? A.—Boys and girls are often employed on them 
for the cheap work. , 
_ _ Q.—What wages can these boys and girls earn? A.—Probably $4 or $5 a week. 
1t depends how long they have been at it. After they have been at it a certain time 
they ean do it very quickly. 
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Q.—Is this trade increasing, decreasing, or stationary ? A.—Well, it has been 
increasing this last number of years. 1 suppose it has probably reached its highest 
oint. 

; Q.—From what countries do the reeds come ? A.—Principally from Hamburg, 
Germany. It comes to New York and I buy it there. It comes in as ballast for 
vessels, and comes to New York in that way from Hamburg. 

Q.—Where is it grown? A.—Well I dont know, but I suppose in some 
tropical countries. 

Q.—You have said reeds are the central parts of rattan ? Is there a full supply 
of that in the country ? A—Yes; I have no difficulty in getting it. I cannot get 
it in this country, but I have always got it in New York. 

Q.—The supply of reed left after the rattans have been: taken off cannot all be — 
used by manufacturers ? A.—No; you see there is not sufficient cane used, or it 
comes in rather move than is used in the country, and there is a surplus of it. 

Q.—You are compelled to import the reeds as they are? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What is the duty on the cane? A.—20 or 25 per cent. 


Q.—That is for the ordinary cane? A.—No; rattan is free when it is combined, - 


s 


but when it is separated it is not. : 
Q.—When the outside is taken off to make cane-seated chairs the reed is left ?_ 
A.—Yes. : 
Q.—If you import it, what is the duty ? A.—There is a difference of opinion. 
Some say it is free, and it has been imported as free, but of late nearly all of it pays” 
25 per cent. Even the round reeds have to be manufactured for winding, and of 
course some look at it in that way. In fact, it is not reed until the cane is taken 
off, and they look upon that as not manufactured, but when it is split up it is manu-_ 
factured. 
Q.—Do you think more hands are employed in making furniture from reed and 
rattan then would be employed in making like furniture of wood ? A.—I don’t know 
about that ; likely there would be far more. They cannot apply machinery, 
whereas if you made it of wood you could apply a number of machines. Take these 
carriages and make the body of wood—they could make six while we are making one 
of reed. : 
Q.—Where do you find your market ? A.—Principally in the towns and cities 
of Ontario, and some of the Maritime Provinces. | 4 
Q.—Are reed chairs coming into general use ? A.—yYes; but they are rather 
dying out. They have got rather overdone, and the better class of people don’t buy 
them so much. 
Q.—Are baby carriages of reed coming into general use? A.—Yes; very general, 
almost exclusively. : 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q.—How wiil the prices of reed-ware or rattan-ware compare with the prices 
before these factories started in Ontario? A.—Well, before that I had not had 
experience. The first year or two I imported my bodies and did not buy my chairs, 
but the duty was raised so much I was co mpelled to manufacture. Ifit had not been 
for the duty I could have imported them as cheap as making them. ; 

Q.—Has it stopped importation of these goods? A.—Yes; toa certain extent. 

Q.—How many hands are employed in your establishment ? A.—Of course in 
the reed department we have only four to five. Of course, in the wood department 
we employ more. 

Q.—Can you give us any idea of the value of the goods manufactured in you 
line in Canada ? A.—No; I don’t believe I can. There would be 200 hands employed, 
I should think. It would be hard to give any idea. i 


By Mr. McLEan :— 


Q—Do you make any hand-sleds ? A—Yes; I make them, but there is 
money in them, on account of prison labor coming into competition. 


ty 
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By Mr. Hrakes :— 

Q.—Where does it come in? A.—In Toronto. . 

Q.—If those sleighs were not made by prison labor, or if they were put on the 
market at market value, could you manufacture to compete with them? A.—No; I 
could not compete with them in such a thing as a sleigh. In carriages we could. 
It does not require any skilled labor to make a hand-sleigh. 

Q.—Supposing this work was put out at market value, at the same value as free 
labor would produce them, could you compete with them? A.—Yes; but they could 
not seli their goods. . 

Q.—That does not necessarily follow, does it? A—Yes; it follows. Any dealer 
so give the manufacturer and employer of free labor the preference over prison 

abor. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—What kind of work do you think prison labor should be applied to? A.— 
It is hard to say. I said when asked that once before, that manufacturers should 
know what kind they are making and stay out of those lines. 

By Mr. HEeaKkes :— 

Q.—Should the labor of prisons be let out by contract? A.—I don’t know as 
that would make very much difference. As long as they manufacture a certain line 
of goods let people know it. Of course, when they began making hand-sleighs I just 
dropped that line except a few. 

Q.—Do you think it would be a good system for the Government to manufacture 
on their own account and the sufplus between the cost of production and the manu- 
factured value be given to the families of prisoners ? A.—I never gave any thought 
to that, but it may be feasible. 

Q.—Do you think such a system would create as much dissatisfaction as the pre- 
sent system of letting the labor out cheaply to the manufacturer and letting him 
make all the profit? A.—No; probably it would be a very good idea, though of 
course I have not thought much of it. I think they should do work, and if they will 
work they will clash with somebody certainly. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—What might be the ages of the young girls who go into your business ? A.—° 
From fourteen years upwards. Ofcourse, we cannot employ them under fourteen. 
Q.—Are they employed by piece work? A.—As a rule they are. 
Q.—What will be the average which a young girl will make? A.—It depends 
on how fast she can work. She may earn 50 to 75 cents a day after being at it a 
couple of weeks. It is easy work and easily learned. I think a girl should earn 75 


cents in a short time. 


Q.—How long do they work? A.—My hands all work ten hours. 

Q.—Sixty hours a week? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Avre there any of these factories in Ontario exempt from taxation? A.—I 
do not hardly think it, unless it is Hay, of Woodstock, who has been exempt: I don’t 
know whether he is now. 

Q.—-Have firms received bonuses from the people for starting that line? A.— 
No; 1 don’t thinkso. It is generally in connection with other work—tor instance, 
with the making of carriages. Reed work is generally bought, and the same with 
chairs. In Woodstock, for instance, they have a large furniture factory. 

— Q.—Is rattan work coming into vogue in Ontario? A.—It is going out a good 
deal now, simply because it is getting into auction rooms. 
By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q.—Is it to that or to the inferior quality of goods it is owing? A.—No; I think 
we manufacture a class of goods equal to American goods. At the first start 1t was - 
of inferior quality, and probably that was the cause why it was run into the auction 
rooms, | 
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SAMUEL GREENING, Hamilton, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—What is the title of your firm? A.—B. Greening & Co, 

Q.—In what business are you engaged? A.—Wire ropes, wire cloth, wire-work 
and general permeated metals. 

Q.—Your business is in Hamilton? A.—yYes. 

Q.—How long have you been engaged in the business? A.—About twenty-nine 
years—and my father before me. I succeeded to the business about ten years ago. 
—Does it grow, decrease or remain stationary ? A.—We are increasing. 
—In what form do you import your wire? “A.—We use raw material. 
—Just as you use it? A.—Yes, 

.—You simply weave it or fashion it? “ A—Yes. 

.—Are many hands employed in this industry? A.—We employ about 110. 
Y.—Are they skilled or unskilled? A.—I think 60 per cent. would be skilled 

labor, 

Q.—What wages can skilled men earn? A.—It depends on what they are— 
machinists $2 a day, carpenters $2, wire-workers $1.7 5, and weavers are mostly the 
best paid. The regular average is about $2. 

Q.—Is it possible to make this wire in Canada? A.—Well, there is wire drawn 
in Montreal of certain sizes only, 

Q.—Is it possible to make all the sizes you use in Canada? A.—It is possible ; 
but I don’t think it would pay to doit. There is not a sufficient quantity required, 
not sufficient demand, There are a great variety of wires required in Canada. 

Q.—What kind of wire do you use here mostly? A.—Cast steel, Bessemer steel, 
charcoal iron, ordinary iron, and the same galvanized and tinned—almost every kind 
which is made, excepting special brands, such as piano wire, 

Q.—Do you employ many boys? A.—Yes. 

Q.— What can those boys earn? A,—It depends upon their age, and the time 
they are with us. They usually commence with $2.50 a week and increase 50 ; 
cents every six months, 

Q.—Avre they learning the trade in this time ? A,—They leave us at times, 

Most of our journeymen we educated ourselves, 

@.—How many years are required to make a skilled workman in this?) 7) A= 
Four to six years, 

Q.—When they have finished their time and become skilled workmen do you 
retain them in your employ? A.—Yes, 

@.—You have plenty of work for them, asarule? A,—Yes, 

Q,—Where do you tind your market? A.—In Canada. 

Q.—Do you export any? A,—No; none, ; 

Q,—lIs your Canadian market mostly in Ontario or throughout-the Dominion ?- 
A.—Throughout the Dominion, 

Q.—Do you sell much in the North-West ? A.—Yes, 

Q.—As far as British Columbia? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you employ much machinery? A.—Yes; we have all machine work, 
except the wire-working branch. 

Q.—Are the machines properly protected against accident? A.—Yes; we take 
out an accident policy for our men, The inspector had tomake very few suggestions, 
which were carried out. | 

Q.—Is that the provincial inspector? A —N 0; for the Citizens’ Insurance 
Company. 

Q.—You took out those accident policies at your own cost? A.—Yes; it isa 
manufacturer’s indemnity against claims for accident. We have never had an 
accident from any fault of the machinery since we have been in business, 

Q.—You simply transfer your lability back to the company ? A.—Yes, 

Q.— Was the provincial inspector satisfied with the protection of those machines? 

A.—I believe so, though I did not see him personally, : 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— 


| Q.—You would have heard if he had made any complaints? A.—Yes; there 
‘was not a complaint, I believe. 

_ Q.—Have you heard of any establishment where the factory inspector was not 
Batistied ? A—No; I have not. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 


| Q —You have never had any accidents? A.—Not through any fault of the 
machinery or appliances. 

~Q.—In case of accident in your factory do you or the employés receive the benefit 
of the insurance? A.—Our insurance is only to protect us against an action at law. 
Q.—Simply to protect yourselves? A.—Yes. 

Q.—They would have to sue the insurance company? A.—Yes. 

~ Q.—Or rather they would sue you, and the insurance company would have to 
bear the expenses? A.—Yes, 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


_ Q—What line of goods do you lean heaviest on? A.—Wire cloth and wire 
~ Q—What is wire rope used for? A.—Vessel rigging, passenger elevators, and 
for public works, in derricks. 

— QQ —And the cloth is used for? A.—Fanning mills, sieving machines, tops of 
locomotives, smoke stacks, window screetis, &c. 

~ Q.—Do you make any for funnels? A.—No; we import it. 


By My. Heakss :— 


— Q.—What size of steel wire do you manufacture? A.—We don’t manufacture 
wire. Wire is our raw material. 
~ Q.—Don’t you manufacture steel wire rope? A.—Yes. 
 Q.—What sizes do you make? A.—From +} inch to 1} inches 
Q.—And all sizes between? A.—Yes. | 
Q.—You manufacture the same'sizes of the iron? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


_ Q—You speak of shipping to the North-West. Do you find any market in the 
Maritime Provinces? A.—We have a large number of customers in Montreal; it 
is one of our best points. 


By Mr, ARMSTRONG :— 


_ Q—Have any accidents happened in your establishment? A.—Yes; but not 
hrough the fault of the machinery. A man working a ~saw had his fingers badly 
one time, and lately a boy lost three fingers by falling over a saw and his hand 
ming in contact with it. 
» Q—Do many boys run saws? A.—No; we have men on purpose for it. 

By Mr. Gipson :— 
Q.—Are your boys indentured? A.—No. 
~ Q.—Don’t you think it would be a good plan to indenture them? A.—It will 
ot do, for if they want to go they will go, and if dissatisfied it would be little use to 
‘Keep them. We never let good boys go, if it is possible to keep them. 
By Mr. McLean :— 


~~ Q—Any. females employed in your establishment? A.—Yes; we have 
ighteen., : 

_ Q.—What age is the youngest ? A.—EKourteen or fifteen. 

~Q—What are they working at? A.—They run a very light automatic 
achine. 
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Q.—What wages do they receive ? A.—$3 to $6a week: They all have the same 
chance. We have one hand who can make $7; another finds it difficult to make $4. 
There is one thing I might say: we have only been employing girls about six months, 
and they are just becoming accustomed to it. The one making $7 formerly worked on 
the other side. : 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q:— What is the average wages of those girls? A.—About $4 a week. | 
Q.—Do the larger of them live with their parents, or board out ? A.—I think’ 
the larger live with their parents. 


TRESS aS 
J.S. ANTHES, re-called. 
By Mr. FreEp :— 

Q.—Have you given the subject of profit-sharing any thought? A.—Yes; I have. 

Q.—Do you think it can be done? A.—Yes; it can be done in a certain way: 
for instance, we ourselves for a number of years, are converted into a joint stock 
company, and by that means, of course, we give our employés a chance to buy stock. 

@.—Do any of them avail themselves of that opportunity? A.—Of course, we 
are just trying the experiment now. We have not a charter; we have just applied 
LOE 16, 

Q.—In your opinion, that is the best solution of the problem of how to divide | 
the profits of the manufacturers with the workmen? A.—It is the only solution I can 
see, and I shall certainly give my employés a chance to get the stock. 


BENJAMIN CAMERON, Moulder, Hamilton, called and sworn. ' 
By Mr. Frrrp :— zi 

Q.—You are a machinery moulder, I believe? A.—I am. 

Q.— How long have you worked in Hamilton? A.—For five years. | 

Q.—What are your hours of labor? A.—Fifty-four hours a week. | 

Q.—Do you believe in shortening the hours of labor? A—Yes. ; 

Q.—For what cause? A.—I think it would reduce the production and, so doing, 
you would increase the wages, because when we have an over-supply of labor on thal 
market labor is always cheaper; and for that reason I think the hours of labor should 
be reduced. 

Q.—Provided a system of shortening the hours of labor was in existence, and 
there was.a public library established here, do you think, to the best of your 
knowledge, the men would take advantage of that library? A.—Provided the hours 
were shortened, I believe they would. Speaking my own views, I think it would be 
of great advantage. I was in Hamilton when the vote was taken on the free library 
question, and I worked hard in favor of it; and I found there were a good many men 
opposed to it on account of the expense that would be involved, and there were a 
great many who would like to have it, except for the expense. , 

Q.—Have you anything to add to the evidence already given in your branch of 
trade? A.—I don’t think I have; I think it has been very well ventilated. There 
was a big strike last summer, and a great many moulders were under the impressio 
that if they accepted the advance of 5 per cent. they would get steady employment. 
They thought it would give more steady employment, and therefore they would 
accept the terms of the bosses; but it has proved that the men have got no more 
work, as some of them expected they would do. The shops have been shut down— 
some for a week and others for a longer time, and in fact, some for nearly a month; 
and I don’t know when they will start up again. The masters gave us no definite 
answer ou that point. It would be an‘advantage to the employé if he knew that 
the shop was going to be closed for a length of time, because it would give him a 
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chance of getting out of the city and finding work elsewhere for the time being; but 
this the masters do notdo. They just lay the men off, and when they are ready to 
work they send for the men. The men are here with their families and they 
don’t like to move out of the city, and although they want to better their condition 
they don’t know whether the works will start up soon of not. That is the position 
in which they are placed. 

Q,—Do you know if at the time of the 5 per cent, compromise the men were 
promised steady work for a certain period if they would accept those terms? 
A.—Not that I am aware of; it was not 80; but I think it was the general conclusion 
that that would be the eventual outcome of it—that being closed so long last summer 
the manufacturers would have got behind with their stock. It seems now that the 
work has been decreasing this winter. The men who have been in Hamilton many 
years say that the foundries used to run steadily all the year round, while now they 
shut down at Christmas and keep ‘dle two or three months. There is one great evil 
T see in connection with the strike last summer: so soon as the shops got started 
again the masters got new hands, in addition to taking back all their old hands. 
They did this in order to be able to turn out as much work as possible, and therefore 
the men are left idle now ; whereas, if they had continued with the old hands and 
kept the shop running steadily the men would have been better off, because they would 
now be at work instead of being idle. Lots of men came here from the other 
side. : 

Q—Is the moulding trade troubled with immigration? A.—Yes; as I think all 
other trades are. We had a case of that in Toronto some few years ago. When 
there was a strike at Gurney’s the firm imported some men from the old country. 

Q.—Were you at work at Gurney’s at the time? A.—No; I was in the country 
at the time. 

Q.—Do you know it as a fact? A.—Yes. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—It was some years ago? A.—It was some time about. the nine-hour move- 
ment; but it is generally understood by the moulders that they imported these men 
from the old country. 


evs Las. GIBSON :— 


Q.—Do you advocate the shortening of hours for the purpose of the men 
obtaining recreation, or with a view to employing the surplus labor of your branch 
of business 2 A.—Both; I think there are two good points to be obtained by that. 
T think if I work less time I will feel in better shape for study, if I wish to devote 
my time to that. ; 

Q.—Do you mean study as recreation ¢ A.—'TThat is recreation to me. To sit 
down and read a book or a newspaper is recreation. 

Q.—Could the men earn fair wages in eight hours? A.—If it was adopted I 
think they could. We have countries that are more prosperous than Canada where 
the eight-hour system ig in force—such a country as Australia. The wages are 
higher; and that is a proof that when the hours are reduced the wages become 
higher. All those to whom I have spoken on the question seem to think so. 

Q.—If the hours of labor were shortened you think the manufacturers and the 
employés would not suffer? A.—I think so, because the wages would only increase: 
as the demand for labor increased; and, therefore, since the demand for labor 
increases the prices go up with the price of labor. | 

Q.—The price of the article would go up corresponding with the rates? Ne 
Yes; but you will find that when the wages are cut down the price of the article 18. 
not cut down in proportion. The rate of wages will go down first, but the price of 
articles will rise before the wages do. 

Q.—This shows that as soor’ as wages tend to advance the manufacturers begin 
to raise the prices of the articles. The advance commences at the wrong end? A.— 
Yes. | 
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Q.—You think that if the wages increased in your business the prices obtained 

by the manufacturers would S° Up correspondingly? A.—Yes. 
By Mr. Heaxsrs :— 

Q.—Do you think moulders would take advantage of wash-rooms if they were 
provided in the foundries? A —T do. 

Q.—Have you ever heard moulders express a desire to have such rooms? A,— 
I have repeatedly; but I have heard some moulders say that’ they would not bother 
with washing; that is the majority of moulders. Such. rooms have never been 


and there is a bath. It wag found to be very useful to the men, 

Q.—Did the men generally take advantage of it? A.—As far as I could hear 
they did. I was very much pleased with it, and on Speaking to several of the men 
I found they seemed ‘to be very well satisfied with it. 

Q.—Is it true that the mén in your business take cold very frequently from 
changing their clothes ? A.—Yes; by not having an Opportunity to change their 
clothes. You are liable at present to take a chill if you do change them; of course, 
they would not be so liable if there was a proper room provided, properly warmed at 
this time of’ the year. A mechanic who is at work gets warmed up and when he 
§0es out and has a long distance to walk he is very liable to Set chilled through. I 
fortunately do not live far away. Idon’t think, with the exception of rolling mill 
men, there are any men who get more heated up than moulders and laborers in the 
foundry, 

By Mr. Gregson :-— 

Q.—What is your idea of the indenture System? A.—I think it would be a good 

idea, 


Q.—Do you think technical schools would be an advantage to boys who were 
intending to go into the moulding business? A.—I don’t think it would help them, 
Moulding is a particular trade to itself, A man wants actual work to make a moulder. 

By Mr, Heaxgs :— | 

Q.—Do you think it would be more beneficial to pattern-makers than to moulders ? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—How long would you have a boy serve at a trade if he were indentured ? 
A.—It would depend on the branch of business he was to follow. 

Q.—Take the machinery moulding? A.—I think four or five years—four years 
at the least. 


__ 


Fripay, 20th J anuary, 2 p.m. 


J.R. Perrier, Grimsby, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Fruzp :— 

Q.—You are a farmer? A.—Yes, 

Q.—Have farmed nearly all your life ? A.—Yes, 

Q.—In the neighborhood of Grimsby ? A.—Always, 

Q.—Have you employed many men lately 2? A—WNot Just for three or four years 
back. I have rather retired from farming and the boys have taken it up. 

Q.—Do you know what good farm hands receive now ? A.—Yes ; I think go. 

Q.—Supposé a man is employed the year around, with board, what would be a 
fair wage? A.—I know some men getting as high as $175 a year with board, 
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Q.—Wouldn’t that be considered high? A—That is about as high as is paid. 

Q.—It would be above the average? A.—I think it would; from $1.50 to $1.75. 

Q.—A farm hand who boards or lives with his family, what would he receive ? 
A.—The farm hands who are eniployed in that way usually have a house on the 
farm, and are found house, and perhaps wood, or something of that kind. They 
have $220 to $240, and house, &e. 

Q.—They would have their wood off the farm? A—Yes. 

Q.—ls the supply of farm hands equal to the demand? A.—Well, I think so, or 
nearly so. 

Q.—You had no difficulty in getting hands when you wanted them? A.—Some- 
times in the summery season there is a scarcity. 

Q.—Are many additional hands taken on in the summer season? A.—Yes. 

Q—What would these receive by the month? A.—For six or seven months, 
probably from, $15 to $17 per month and board. 

Q.—The conditions of farm labor have changed very much within the past 
quarter of a century? A.—Yes. | 

Q.—During that time farm machinery has been introduced? A.—Yes; largely. 

Q.—In consequence of having this machinery farmers don’t need to employ so 
many hands as they used to? A.—Not for harvesting ; and on such work we used to 
require more labor than it does now, or a greater number of hands. 

Q.—Do you remember about what would be the wages paid to occasional hands 
in the press of harvest time before the introduction of machinery ? A.—I remember 
when $1 a day was paid to harvest hands in my time. Now it is more. 

Q.—If you employed a man by the year round at that time what would you 
pay him? A.—May be about $110 to $125, twenty-five years ago. Perhaps 
there might be exceptional times, like the Russian war, when it was higher. . 

Q.—Did you ever make a calculation as to what the farm implements would cost 
a farmer farming, say 100 acres, taking one year with another? A.—Well, I could 
not say as to that exactly, because some years he might buy a good many implements, 


~ which would do him for a number of years, but for an average year I could not speak. 


Q.—About what would be the cost of a good equipment of farm implements for, 
say 100 acres of land, for an average farm, including farm waggons, sleighs, 
&e? A.—I should think for a farm of 100 acres perhaps $500. 

Q.—That would not include threshers, which go from farm to farm? A.—No; 
they are usually owned by people who follow it for a living. Very few farmers own 
a thresher. 

Q.—Does it cost more or less, calculating the value of farm implements, to raise 
grain than it did before the introduction of machinery? A.—I don’t think it costs 
any less, but I don’t know that it does any more. 

_ @.—Isn’t there an advantage to the farmer in having machinery? A.—Yes; 
they can probably do more work, but there is more expense with a great deal of 
machinery—the extra cost of the machinery. 

Q.—If there was not an advantage to him in having machines he would not buy 
them? A.—No; he would not buy them. 


By the CHatRMAN :— 


Q.—Wouldn’t there be much less use of machinery if your time was not so short. 
in harvest time? A.—Yes. : 
Q.—That is one reason why machinery is used? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Have farmers in your neighborhood made money? Can they be called 
fairly well off, good men and industrious? A.—I think so; I know so. 

Q.—The class of farmers, taking them throughout the Niagara peninsula, have 
they, as a rule, been able to live in comfort? A.—I think so. 

Q.—And pay for their places? A —I know some men who have bought land 
and paid for it and are living very comfortable. I know others who are not so care- 
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ful and economical who lost their farms. But it is more through negligence, because 
they did not work and take care of it. 
Q.—Don’t some of them try to put on a little more style than they can afford? 
A.—Yes. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Haven’t some of them got expensive sons? A.—Yes. In the vicinity I 
live in farming has changed very much from grain-growing to fruit-growing in the 
last fifteen to twenty-five years. While I farmed I did not follow fruit-growing so 
much as the last few years. 


By Mr. F'ReED :— 


Q.—You have practically retired from farming ? A.—Nearly so. I live on the 
farm, but my son wanted the farm, and having got to that age—I had a small 
family—lI gave the farm virtually up to him. J just keep a few acres for fruit-growing. 

Q.—You haven’t the appearance of being a worn-out or broken-down man ? 
A.—No; Lhaven’t. My age is sixty-two and I live in the house, and I generally turn 
in and farm the farm my father farmed all his life. It is 100 years this last summer 
since he came to Grimsby. ? 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—How many hours a day have you worked in summer? A.—In my younger 
days we worked long hours. 

@.—How much ? A.—From sunrise to sundown. 

Q.—A little after? A.—Sometimes. I have worked longer than that. My 
father was one of the old men who worked all day. 

Q.—Even now don’t they work about fifteen hours a day ? A.—Seldom; ten 
hours a day. If you hire a man he expects to work ten hours for you. That is the 
usual thing now. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Is that the number of hours which these hands in the harvest season work ? 
A.—That is supposed to be so. 

Q.—For $17 a month? A.—Yes. 

@.—When harvest is over what becomes of these hands? A.—A good many 
are hired by the year, though there are odd men working by the day the year around. 
There are a good many who work on fruit farming by the day. 

Q.—But in agricultural farming, what becomes of them after the busy season is 
over? A.—Often times they are men engaged on other work, and in the summer 
season perhaps a man may turn in and help on the farm. There are not so many 
extra hands hired in farming now as before we got machinery, and principally self- 
binders. Farmers don’t hire so much help through the summer as formerly. 

@.—These men generally belong to the cities and towns? A.—Sometimes to the 
villages ; and there are men who work about the village who, in summer time, usually 
go to work on the farm through haying and harvesting ? 

@.—Those men who go out for casual work on the farm don’t earn enough to 
keep them all the year around? A.—They often work about the village throughout 
the winter, getting whatever work they can. 

Q.—Have you heard of many immigrants coming out as farm hands? A.—Not 
many in this vicinity. 

By Mr. CiarKs ;— 


Q.—How much more land are you able now to handle with the use of machinery 
than before its introduction? A.—Well, you could handle a good deal more land 
with the same number of men, but I could not tell how much. Before I had reapers 
and mowers, when I was farming, I often had six to eight men through harvest time, 
but now if I was farming I would not require nearly so many. With the assistance 
of the self-binder, perhaps three men might do the same. 
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i By Mr. Carson :-— 

» Q—You require to keep your land in a great deal better shape when you use 
machinery ? A.—Yes; but there are few farms now which are not entirely cleared 
of stumps, &c., so that all the land can be utilized and farm machinery used upon it. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q.—More acreage and more machinery ? A.—Yes. 
By the CHaIRMAN :— 
Q.—Are there any combinations amongst farmers to raise the price of produce ? 
A—Not that I know of. 


| Q.—No combinations to raise the price of produce of any kind ? A.—Not that 
Tam aware of. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 

 Q.—Have you raised stock ? A.—When I farmed I was stock farming principally 
‘That was my stronghold. 

; Q.—How do prices compare to-day with ten or fifteen years ago ? Any improve- 
ment? A.—In the price of young stock 1 think it has been better for the last five 
years than it was fifteen years ago. For a number of years I bred thoroughbred 
Durhams, which are not higher in price to-day than they were fifteen years ago. 
‘That class of stock, when times are hard, shrinks more than beef cattle in, price, 
because they are a class which farmers can do without, and if crops of grain area 
little light and poor they rather hold off from buying. I have found that from 
experience ; when times are good, the price of grain good, prices of stock are better. 
| Q.—Do you find it pays better to raise stock than grain? A.—I do, although I 
have seen times when grain-growing was very profitable—for instance, during the 
American war and the Russian war, when they were getting $2.a bushel for wheat. 
As a general thing | think stock-raising pays better than grain-growing. 


A. H. Prerrrrr, Grimsby, called and sworn. 


By Mr, FREED :— 

Q.—You have been engaged in fruit farming ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What classes of fruits are raised in the Niagara peninsula? A.—Peaches, 
grapes, apples, pears and other small fruits, berries, Xc. 

Q.—This constitutes the industry very much in your section of country ? A.— 
Yes; it does. 

Q.—You have thought fruit-raising pays better in that part of the country than 
general farming ? A.—Yes; I think so. 

Q.—Of these fruits, which do you consider most profitable ? A.—Peaches, I 
think, are acknowledged the most profitable. 

Q.—Can peach-growers find a good market for all their fruit ? A.—Generally. 
There are times when the supply would appear to be almost more than the demand, 

but that would be only for a few days. 

Q.—Do you sell the bulk of your fruit in the natural state or can it or otherwise 
treat it? A—We ship it principally in its natural state. 

Q.—Where do you find the principal markets? A.—Toronto, Montreal, and in 
- fact, all the cities in Ontario of importance. 

Q.—Do you export any green fruit ? A.—Well, a small shipment was made to 
Glasgow this year of grapes. These are about the only varieties except apples, which 
were exported, 

Q.—Was that experiment with grapes a Success ? A—Not altogether. They 
arrived in good order, but prices were not sufficiently satisfactory. 

Q—Do Canadian grapes seem to be appreciated in the old country 2 AS 
Some varieties were spoken highly of. 
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Q.—Where do you sell your apples principally ? A.—Hither in Montreal or in. 
the old country. 

Q.—Do apples generally ship to the old country in good condition? 
A.—Not always. 

Q.—If they don’t, what would be the cause of the failure? A.—I could scarcely 
account for it, unless there is too great heat on board ship. ; 

Q.—Are they ever badly packed? A.—I have no doubt they are, in some instances, 

Q.—If they arrive in poor condition are they worth much? A.—No; prices are | 
not very satisfactory. 

Q.—If they arrive in good condition are prices satisfactory ? A.-—Generally so. 

Q.— How much of a market is there in the old country for apples. A.—Well, I 
could scarcely answer that. I Suppose there isa limit to it, but it is almost unlimited, 
from the quantities which go forward. 

Q.—Where do you find a market for small fruits? A.—In all our Ontario cities. 
and Montreal. 

Q.—Do those pay pretty well? A.—Some seasons they do, 

Q.—What kind of help do you require in the fruit industry? A.—Men and 
women mostly, 

Q.—Any children? A.—At certain seasons, at strawberry picking or raspberries, 
or something of that kind. 

Q.—For how long periods of the year do you employ the men? A.—Well, 
probably the greatest number about three months or three months and a-half. 

Q.—Do they have any skill, or will common laborers do ? A.—Common. 
laborers will do, though some are much more useful than others. 

Q.—Some knowledge is of benefit to them ? A.—Yes. 

Q.— What would you pay thosemen? A.—I generally pay them $1 a day, and they 
board themselves. 

Q.—The women whom you employ, how long do you employ them ? A.—Just. 
during the season of peaches and grapes generally. They are useful in picking and — 
packing peaches and grapes. 

Q.—Do they board themselves ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do they generally live in the neighborhood ? A.—Yes, 

Q.—What would you pay those women ? A.—Seventy-five cents to one dollar, 

Q.—How do you pay the children for picking berries? A—By the quart, 
generally, 

().— What can they earn? A.— Fifty to seventy-five cents a day. 

Q.—Do many earn over 50 cents a day ? A.—Some of them do, 

Q.—How long does their work last ? A.—It lasts a short period, about three: 
weeks. 

Q.—Is the supply ample? A.—Not always. 

Q.—Is this a growing industry ? A.—Yes; the acreage 1s increasing throughout. 
this peninsula. 

Q.—Is much fruit canned in your neighborhood? A.—Yes; there is quite a 
quantity. We have one canning establishment doing a large business. 

Q.—Do you supply any canning factories in Canada—I mean, your section of the 
country ? A.—I think they do to a limited extent, 


Q.—Do you get as good prices trom canning factories as from others? A.— 
Well, I could not say ; I have never supplied them. , 
Q.—Are many of your fruits dried ? A.—N othing but apples, I think, | 
Q.—By what process are they dried? A.—By an evaporator. ; 
Q.—That is your substitute for the old fashion of drying in the air? A.—Yes, 


Q.—It makes better fruit ? A.—Yes; much better, 

Q.—What comparison is there between the Delaware peaches and the Canadian 
peaches ? A.—I should think they would be very much the same. They may not 
appear so fine here, on account of the long distance they have been brought and the: 
time they have been on the way. I should judge they were equal to ours. 
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By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q.—<And ours equal to them ? A.—Yes. 
By Mr. Freep :— 
Q.—In what kind of barrels do you generally pack apples for export ? A.—In 
flour barrel size. 
Q.—Is it necessary to have them open for the circulation of air ? A.—No. 
Q.—Don’t you require some circulation of air? A.—No. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q.—Flour barrel size? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What kind of wood do you use? A.—Generally elm for the sides, ash 
hoops, and almost any kind of timber for the heads. One head needs to be hard to 
prevent them pressing in. 

Q.—It would not do to have pine or resinous wood ? A.—Basswood is used 
for the end you leave in the barrel, and some hardwood for the other end. 

Q.—Where are those barrels made? A.—Almost every locality has shops for 
manufacturing them. 

Q.—Did you ever use an ash stave? A.—No; I don’t think we ever did. Elm 
would be cheaper. 

Q.—Do you know what kind of barrel they use in Nova Scotia? A.—No; Ido not 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—Fifty cents a day for children—is that the rule or the exception as regards 
their wages ? A.—A gvod many of them would earn that, they would pick 50 quarts. 
Q.—How many earn less than that? _A.—Probably one-half of them. 
Q.—How many would that be ? A.—Well, it is very hard to explain. Strawberries « 
are grown by many people, some in large quantities and some in small. 
Q.—How old would those children be? A.—Six or eight years old. 
Q.—They work out in the patches? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Have you known those who work on the patches afterwards to go into those 
canning factories? A.—I have no doubt some of them do. 
Q.—At six and eight years? A.—No; probably not so young. I think our — 
factory employs them at eight and twelve, in fact, all ages. 
Q.—Do you know what wages these girls, eight and ten years, gct at those 
factories? A.—No; I do not. 
Q.-—Is there as much pains taken in making an apple barrel as a flour barrel? 
A.—You can use a Goarser stave, not so well jointed. 
Q.—How are they bought? A.—By the hundred generally. 
Q.—What are they worth? A.—Apple barrels are worth 30 cents. 
By Mr. McLean :— 
Q.—Is that wholesale or retail price? A.—Wholesale. We manufacture what 
we require. 
By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q.—Hand or steam? A.—By hand. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—You have a cooperage? A.—Yes; a small one. 
Q.—Do you make any tight work? A.—No; just apple barrels for our own use 
and some to sell. 
Q.—How many do you produce? A.—Six thousand barrels last year. 
Q.—Of apples? A.—No; of barrels themselves. 
Q.—How many barrels of apples do you produce on your own place? A-—Well, 
we have had rather poor crops for the last two or three years. 
Q.—The average crop? A.—One hundred to three hundred barrels. 
Q.—How many crates of peaches? A.—We ship them in 12-quart baskets. I 
had over 3,000 baskets last year. 
A—d4 
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Q.—How much did you produce of other fruits? A.—I think I had eight and 

a-half tons of grapes this year of different varieties. 
By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—Are the barrels made by the piece or day? A.—By piece. 

Q.—What can a man make a day making these barrels? A.—Our man makes 
$2, and some days more. We pay him 8 cents for making them, and he can make 
thirty to thirty-five. 

By Mr. McLran :— | 
Q.— How many hours would he work to make thirty-five? A.—I could not tell you. 


By Mr. ArmstRonG :— 
Q.—They work over-time, don’t they? A,—Just as it suits him. 
Q.—Do they begin at 4 o’clock in the morning? A.—No; just as it suits. He 
may turn out forty barrels a day if he likes. 


By Mr. Carson :— 
Q.—In ten hours? A.—No; not in ten hours. 
Q. 


—Would he make thirty in ten hours? A.—I think so. 
Q.—Would that be hard work? A.—No; I don’t think so. 
By Mr. Ciarke :— 
Q.—You have staves and hoops, &c., manufactured ready for him? —A. Yes. 
By Mr. McLean :— 

Q.—Turning out forty barrels, would it be’necessury to work from daylight to 
dark? A.—I am not sure about that. This fall we ran out of barrels. We had not 
sufficient to turn out our fruit. Iasked him how many we could count on and he 
said we could count on forty a day. 

Q.—You pay him pretty liberally ? A.—Yes. 

By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—Did you ever try the experiment of shipping apples to the old country in 
boxes ? A.—No. 

Q.—Would not the danger of spoiling be lessened if shipped in boxes, something 
like oranges, rather than barrels? A.—No; I would not think so. Barrels are 
handled much more easily and readily than boxes, and the handling must be done as 
carefully as possible. | . 

By the CuarrMan :-— 
Q.—Freight would be less with barrels? A.—Yes; I think so. 
By Mr. Frerp :— | 

Q.—Are not apples injured a good deal by pressing ? A.—No; they should not be. 

Q.—Do you press them with a screw? A.—They may in many instances be 
injured by too much pressing. Our plan is to to take the barrel on a plank, and as 


each basket goes in shake the barrel well. They will carry much better than when 
pressed too hard. Shaking is better than pressing. 


THomas A. GREEN, Hamilton, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—-You have been captain of a lake vessel? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What vessel was that? A.—I have commanded quite a few; I have been 
master for twelve years. 

Q.—Are you master now? A.—I have classed for the last season with the 
“ Lake Michigan.” , 

Q.—How long have you sailed the lakes? A.—Since 1864 or 1865. 
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Q.—Is the “Lake Michigan” a Canadian vessel? A.—Yes; she belongs to 
this port. 

Q.—Have you commanded sailing vessels as well as steam vessels ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What rates of wages are generally paid to sailors? A—When I first came 
on the lakes, the time of the American war, they got big wages on the other side. 

Q.—But now, what would be fair average wages of sailors? A.—They only 
take payment by the day; they don’t get proper wages. They are paid by the day 
whenever they touch port. 

Q.—What would bea fair day’s wages? A—From $1.50 to $3 through the 
season, 


By Mr. CLARKE :—_ 

Q.—For ordinary seamen? A.—No; for able seamen. 

Q.—These sailors are shipped with the vessel leaving port and discharged at the 
end of the trip? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How long a time would elapse before they could, in the natural order of 
things, get on another vessel or back on the same vessel? A.—A vessel is generally 
from two to three days unloading. In the grain trade it is only a few hours and you 
go right to an elevator. 

Q.—How many days in the year does an ordinary sailor expect to be employed, 
taking an average case? A.—Our insurance is from the Ist of May to the 30th 
November. 

Q.—But a sailor cannot be employed all this time? A.—If he is not discharged. 
When I first came on the lakes we had no discharge, and when they had the union 
they made big wages. Owners paid up the men every trip. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q—Do you think that is an advantage for the shipping trade? A.—No; Ido 
not think so. I think the other plan was better. Freights were so low owners had 
to compete with the men, because wages were so high. 

Q—Do you think itis better or not, for the vessel and the management of 
vessels, that sailors should understand they are engaged from the spring to the fall? 
A.—Yes; that is the best way. 

Q—This old sailor used to form a connection with the ship? A.—Yes; and 
get used to one another. 

Q.—And have some pride in the vessel? A.—Yes. 


Q.—Now they have none? A.—Yes. he 
The Cuarraman—And that is one of the causes of disaster. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—What do you think would be a fair season’s wages for a sailor—a fair 
average one? A.—The way things are now I should think $35 a month would be 
good wages for able seamen. f 

Q.—That would extend over seven or eight months? A.—Seven months. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—You give him board, too? A.—Yes. 
By Mr. FREED :— 


Q.—This average salary in cash would run less than $250 a year? A.—They 
would make that before the mast. 

Q.—Are the hands on propellers paid for every trip? A.—No; we generally 
get a tariff from the owners what to pay. ‘They pay so much a month. 

Q.—They remain during the season ? A.—Yes ; and get lower wages if they leave. 

Q.—Who are the highest paid men ? A.—Captains and engineers. 

Q—Do you employ many sailors on propellers? A.—If they are good 
wheelsmen we take two or three. 

A—54$ 
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Q.—How do the wages of these men compare with those on sailing: vessels ? 
A.—They are not so large. I paid $25 last year. 

Q.—The “ Lake Michigan” is a propeller? A.—yYes. 

Q.—Do propellers keep afloat longer than sailing vessels? A.—Yes; they run 
as long as they can. 

Q. 
A.—Where they have been brought up on propellers they will hardly go on 
schooners unless to take lessons. 

@.—How is the food on lake vessels? A.—Ver¥ good. 

Q.—What about the sleeping apartments? A.—Some are good and others not 
so good. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Are vessels, as a rule, as fully manned as they should be? A—Yes; when 
they have a full crew on board. 

Q.—Are they generally supplied with as many hands as they need? 
A.—Generally they are. 

Q.—Are the sailing vessels as well manned as they should be? A.—Very 
seldom they are short-handed, except in the fall. 

Q.—Are those men on sailing vessels generally competent men? A.—Yes; they 
hand, reef and steer. There is little else to be done, except keeping the ship in order, 

Q.—Are not men shipped sometimes who cannot hand, reef and steer. A.—Well, 
any man who can handle the tackle. 

Q.—On barges have they generally a sufficient supply of hands? A.—I cannot 
say, only from what I read; I was not in the business. Vessels Ihave towed have 
always a full crew and are able to take care of themselves after we let them go. 

Q.—How large sailing power ought a barge or other vessel which is towed to 
have? A.—They should run six to eight miles an hour before the wind in good 
weather. 

Q.—How many spars have they? A.—Generally two, though some have only 
one; they should have two. A barge with one mast cannot haul up to the wind. 

Q.—Are there many which have only one? A.—Some of those old ones in the 
lumber trade, but most of them have two; they are generally two. They are 
generally in the short trade and big barges on the lakes are generally well looked 
after in their canvas, though there are some which are not. 

Q.—In case one of those barges should get adrift would there bea sufficient crew 
on board to handle her and get her into port? A.—They should if they have four 
men, 

Q.—Are they generally supplied with four men? A.—One we had towing had 
four men on board, besides the captain and mate. I am now speaking of a 
steam barge. 

Q.—What inspection of the hull is there in Canada? A.—Clifford Lloyds. 

Q.—Is it thorough? A.—They bore into the bottoms every year where they 
think they are most apt to rot, ; 

Q.—Do you think there is a very practical and satisfactory inspection of the 
hulls every year? A —Well, if they wish they can cut pieces out. 

Q.—Do they ever do so? A.—Yes; I saw them do go last year, 

Q.—Do the same inspectors inspect the hulls and rigging? A.—No; they are 
different. 

Q. 
all cases. 

Q.—Do vessels ever go to sea with improper rigging? A.—Often, I am sorry to 
say. 

Q.—And that leads, doubtless, to the possibility of disaster in the case of the 
owner? A.—Yes; you cannot always replace them when once carried away. You 
cannot get on another vessel most of the canvas. 

Q.—Is the inspection of boilers and machinery as it should be? A.—Yes. 


Is the inspection of the rigging as thorough as it should be? A.—Not in 


Are sailors on propellers able to earn as much money as those on schooners ?- 
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d Q.—You think it is very careful? A—I think they are very careful about 

} boilers, Ido not not know whether there is any inspection for machinery. 
Q.—Don't you think it is necessary to have the engines inspected as well as the 

_ boilers? A.—Engiueers all have to pass an examination for that, and so they are 

under his care, and I do not think anything but the boilers is inspected by the 

_ Government. 

‘ Q.—What qualification is required of engineers? A.—They must understand 

_ the pressure on the boiler and gauges. 

3 Q.—Do they have to pass a rigid examination before getting a certificate? A.— 

e Yes. 

: Q.—If an engineer loses his vessel, or if the vessel is lost through his fault, is his 

i certificate taken from him? A.—I believe it is, though I would not be certain. 

_ I know they are very particular about taking care of all these things. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—To your certain knowledge, are there many bottoms leaving Canadian ports 
which, if inspected properly and with a consideration to the safety of the crew, would 
be condemned? A.—Well, I am not in a position to say, because they have so many 
»~ classes. 

: Q.—Take any of those classes? A.—I have heard of some condemned, but they 
have been running since. 

Q.—Have you known many of that kind? A.—wNot many. 

Q.—Which went out with bad bottoms? A.—I have only known one in parti- 


® cular. 
A Q.—Is the law as strictly enforced as the sailors’ organization would have it, to 


your knowledge? i 

The Cuarrman,—There is no law about the sailors’ organization. 

Mr. Anmsrrong.—There is a law about bottoms. Is the inspection as thorough 
as sailors as a body, would like to have it? A.—Sometimes they go to sea not alto- 
gether in ship-shape order. 
| Q—Would that be frequent? A.—Not generally. In hard times owners like 
to make them run another trip, and in some cases the gear is in bad shape. 

4 By the CHAIRMAN :— 
' Q.—Where is the inspector of hulls at that time? A.—They generally come 
round in winter. 
} Q—They don’t come near the vessel all summer? A.—I have seen them some- 
times in Kingston. , 
Q.—The inspector lives in Kingston? A.—Yes ; one of them, and another in St. 
Catharines. 

'Q.—Do you know of any of them inspecting the hulls of vessels during the 

summer? You say they make an inspection in the winter ? A.—They take a look 


around sometimes when you are in Kingston. 
Q.—Have you seen them outside of Kingston or St. Catharines ? A.—Yes; I have 
seen them when a vessel was on the dock at Port Dalhousie. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—The mate is the principal hand on board ? A.—Yes; he is second in charge, 
and is in charge when the captain is below. 

Q.—The law compels the mate to have a certificate showing his qualification ? 
A.—Yes. 
Q.—Did you ever know that law to be violated ? A.—Not to my knowledge. 

Q.—The captain is also required to have a certificate? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Have you known masters occupying such a position on board without a 
certificate? A.—No, sir. 

Q.—Have you known masters, according to your experience in the case, take 
charge who were incompetent? A.—I never was with one. 
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Q.—You cannot speak from facts? A.—No. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—We have heard evidence to the effect that the forecastles and sleeping berths 
are very bad? A.—lIt is their own fault; they will not keep them clean; it is 
hard to keep them clean. They get a clean bed. 

Q.—I am speaking of sailing vessels? A.—Yes. 

Q.—On the barges, are the decks always water-tight? A.—On some of them 
that carry lumber I will not say always; they are supposed to be. 

Q.—As a matter of fact are not many of those lumber vessels unseaworthy, and 
should not be allowed to run sail. A.—There may be some of the old ones which 
may be unfit to sail. | 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—Isn’t it more the fault of the sailors than the fault of the inspectors if a 
vessel goes to sea unseaworthy? If he is in a position to know the vessel is 
unseaworthy wouldn't it be right to make a complaint to the authorities? A.—Yes; 
but like every body else there are too many ready to take his place if a man wants 
to “kick.” J think there is some fault of the Government with regard to fogs and 
fog-horns that we find a danger on the lakes. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Just tell us about that ? A.—We have three courses on Lake Ontario from 
here to Kingston, and we have to change two courses before we get to the third one. 

Q.—That is in sailing from Port Dalhousie? A.—No; from Hamilton. There 
should be a long fog-whistle at Long Point. It is very necessary. 

Q.—At any other point? A.—We have a little bell, but when the wind is from 
the westward we cannot hear it. It is at Nine-mile Point, Simcoe Island. 

Q.—What would you suggest? A.—A fog-whistle which we could hear, espe- 
cially on Lake Hrie, coming from Long Point to the Dummy, where so many disasters 
have been. We have no fog-whistle. It is a bad place, and there is ample ground 
between that and Pelee Island. There should be a fog-whistle there. But we have 
to go to the bottom with our leads. They don’t show any bottom on the Canadian 
side, though they give the soundings on the American side. From Point Alpena, on 
Lake Hrie, to Point Pelee, we have no soundings. We have to throw in our leads. 
We get bottom, but we cannot. tell where we are. 

@.—In a fog you determine your position by soundings, and your chart shows it 
again. A‘—Yes; that should tell, if we know how fast we are running. It is the 
same on Lake Erie, I think the shore has soundings after passing the Ducks 
along the north shore back of Port Dalhousie, and then you go along down on the 
American side. 

Q.—Would it be a matter of great difficulty or expense to lay down those 
soundings ? A.—I think Canadians and Amerieans should pay for it together when 
they sound the lakes. 

Q.—Do you think it would be a difficult or expensive job todo so? A.—They 
are at it now on Georgian Bay. Ido not know what it costs. It costs quite a bit 
to survey. 

Q.—Surveying in Georgian Bay is more difficult than in other waters? A.— 
Yes; on account of the rocks. 

Q.—Have you anything more to suggest? A.—I do not know of anything more. 

Q.—I mean with reference to the signals and lighthouses wanted? A.—It 
would be a good thing to have one at Burlington Pier, because we cannot pass it 
right; we are apt to get right upon it. We should have something there, especially 
in a north-east gale. Port Dalhousie has nothing at all at the entrance to the 
Welland Canal. 

Q.—In foggy weather how close will you be to Burlington Pier before seeing 
the light? A.—I have been right close to it, and though I knew I was close to it I 


could not see the light. 
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Q.—In a north-east storm if the weather was foggy you might run on to the 
piers before you knew you were near them ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What is the law regarding deck loads? A.—I never heard of any in 
particular. 

Q—Do many vessels. carry deck loads? A.—Yes; I have carried many heavy 
ones. 

Q.—Is the danger of disaster increased by carrying them? A.—I never found 
it so—that is, in carrying coal or stone. I did not find any danger. I have the 
vessel pr level. Sometimes, if you. carry too big a deck load of lumber it. will 
slide off. 

. Q.—Slide the vessel over, too? A.—No; I never knewa vessel capsizing with a 
deck load of lumber, though I have heard of them capsizing with wheat. 

Q.—It is customary to carry deck loads? A.—Yes. 

@.—What tonnage will those vessels carry? A.—Some 500 and some 4,500. 

Q—What draught of water would a 900-ton one have? A.—About 11 feet; 
144 or 15 feet for the larger draught vessels. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—What is the qualification for a sailor? A.—To hand, reef, steer, and put in 
long and short splices. 

Q.—Don’t men ship as sailors who have been land lubbers all their lives? 
A.—If they can manage to steer. 

Q.—Men who make their first trip? A—We don’t ship them as men, but as 
ordinary seamen; they have to learn, They don’t go so young to sea as when we 
were on salt water. 

Q.—You say that you will ship them as seamen though it is their first trip? 
A.—As ordinary seamen, not as able seamen. 

Q.—You said the lowest crew should be composed of four men? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Suppose one of those men should be one of that kind, would that be right 
in astorm? Supposing the hawser breaks and the vessel is left to herself, wouldn’t 
‘you require four men? A.—It should be, but as long as a man is strong and can 
pull or hold he will do. 

Q.—You are willing to trust a good deal to Providence ? 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 


Q.—The mate of a vessel is responsible for the proper performance of their 
duties by the sailors? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And is it his place to see the hands out on duty ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—First starting, is he as competent to do that? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What are the duties of the mate? A.—To look after the ship in general ; 
to see that every thing isin good order aloft, so that nothing is chafing, so that 
nothing is carried away. Of late years wire rigging and iron bound blocks have 
come in, and there is not so much chafing. 

Q.—The mate must be a thoroughly practical man? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And I presume so must the master? A.—It is expected so. 


By Mr. Gipson :— 


Q.—Is there any law requiring vessels to carry yawls or life-boats? A.—Yes; 
they are all carried and looked after. 

Q.—Are some of them improperly hung, so that they cannot ship them? A.— 
- On propellers they are always hung to the tackle; on schooners to the davits, They 
should have life-preservers on board. 

Q.—Are they hung in such a way to the davits that they can be lowered into 
the water? A.—Yes; with a man who is any way smart they can unhang them 
quickly. 

Q:—Have you known vessels to go out when the tackle was out of order? 
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A.—Generally you will always see them have good tackle for the boats. 
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Joun Bertram, Machinists’ Tools Manufacturer, Dundas, called and sworn. 
By Mr, Freep :— 


Q.—You are head of the firm of John Bertram & Sons, of Dundas? A.—Yes. 
Q.—You manufacture iron-working machines and tools ? A.—Yes. 
Q.—How long has your business been in existence? A.—A little over thirty 
ears. 
: Q.—It was started by yourself and Mr. Machecran? . A.—Yes. 
Q.—You were mechanics yourselves when you started the business? A.—Yes. 
Q.—You started, I believe, in a small way ? A.—Yes; we worked in the foundry 


a long time ago. 

.—And you built up the business to its present proportions? A.—Yes. 
.—About how many men do you employ at present? A—One hundred and 
fifty just now, fully more than we ever had previously. 

Q.—About what wages do skilled workmen earn in your establishment? A.— 
Machinists and machine hands average from $1.75 to $2 aday; a few go above $2, 
up to $2.25 

Q.—Do you employ any other class of skilled labor? A.—No; just machinists. 

Q.—Do you employ pattern-makers? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What do they earn? A.—From $1.80 to $2.25 a day in the pattern shop ; 
there is one at $2.25 a day. 

Q.—Now, as to your laborers: what do they earn? A.—I think the highest is 
$1.50 a day; they run from $1.25 to $1.50. 

Q.— You spoke of boys: have you many boys in your employ? A.—We always 
keep a proportion of apprentices so as to keep the firm supplied because there are so 
many coming and going. 

Q.—At what age do those boys begin work with you, as a rule? A.—We 
have them from sixteen, but latterly we do not care about having them before seven- 
teen. We like them to have some strength and stability. 

Q.—It requires some stiength to do your work? A.—They are steadier when 
they have got up to about seventeen years, and then we have them ona four years’ 
apprenticeship. 

Q.—Do you indenture them? A.—Yes; they are all indentured with a bond. 

Q.—What is the nature of that bond? A—The bond is given by a reliable 
party, either the father or guardian. He engages, under a penalty of $200, to see 
that the lad carries out the conditions of the usual apprenticeship agreement. 

_ Q.—Are you equally bound on your side? A.—We are both bound. There is a 
clause binding us to fulfil certain conditions. 

Q.—Are you bound to teach the boy his trade? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do the boys, asarule, stay with you and fulfil the conditions ? A.—Yes, 
generally; there have been some cases where they have left our employ. 

Q.—When they have left, has it been a matter of understanding between you 
that the indentures should be broken, or have the boys run away? A.—We have 
had one or two cases in which the boys have run away. In some cases they were 
arrested and compelled to find further security to work out the term. If he could not 
find further security we informed the bondsman. 

Q.—You enforce the penalty of the bond? A.—We have never had to enforce 
it; but it has generally brought them to time. 

Q.—When those boys who remain with you have finished their term do you 
consider them good workmen? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you consider them as good as those who come to you from other shops ? 

A.—We like them better. We like to keep them in our employ. 
Q.—How do Canadian workmen compare with foreign workmen as regards 
ability and willingness? A.—Weregard the foreign workmen, that is the Scotch and 
English, as having to learn something when they come here about our style of work, 
which they have not had from that to which they have been accustomed. We find 
them generally good workmen, that is those who are regular workmen. 
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Q.—How are those coming from the United States ? A.—I could not say; we 
have not had many from the United States, except our own coming back again, 

Q.—Your hands who have left you and gone to the United States do come back 
at times? A.—Yes; several have done so. We had some men go down to near Cincin- 
nati last summer and they came back again, and they are good hands, too. They 
received higher wages there but they preferred to stay here. 

Q.—They express themselves as better satisfied in Canada, after all? A.—When 
they went there malaria and the heat and some other things bothered them, and they 
seemed to prefer to work here for us. 

Q.—How promptly do you pay your men? A.—Every two weeks, on Friday 
evening. 

Q.—Have there been any requests made for more frequent payments? A.—No. 

Q.—Would it not be to the advantage of the men if they were paid weekly ? 
A.—I do not think it; the question was never asked us by the men. We formerly 
paid on Saturday, and we changed it to Friday because the paying on Saturday 
prevented the wives of the men from purchasing their supplies on Saturday morning. 
We made it Friday on that account. While speaking on wages I did not mention 
the moulders. 

Q.—You have a moulding shop also? A.—Yes; we pay them higher wages. 

Q.—Do they work by the piece or by the week? A—They work by the day. 

@—What do they earn? A.—They earn $2.50 a day; a few earn $2.25, but all 
the good hands earn $3 a day. We never had a demand for an increase of wages 
that | remember; we have always kept the wages up to the maximum given. 

Q.—Have you ever increased the wages voluntarily? A.—We always do that if 
possible. We never care about the men asking for an increase. 

Q.—Have you ever had a strike? A.—No; never. 

Q.—Have you ever had any negotiations or conferences with your men over 
trade matters? A.—Yes; we did. Some of the men asked us our opinion about the 
apprentice system. There was one man who was apprenticed to machinery. We 
were pushed for hands at the time and we allowed him to work on the floor for a 
while; the men thought that was a grievance and not in accordance with our 
rules, T told them the facts of the case and they were quite satisfied. Since then 
we have had that man on what he was brought up to—machines. I told them the 
rule was in all places a four years’ apprenticeship. 

Q.—Do you consider it a good plan for employer and employés to come together 
in conferences to discuss matters? A.—If any misunderstanding arises I think it 
is right. 

Q.—Do you think strikes may be avoided in that way if there is a mutual inter- 
change of views? A—Yes; if there is any grievance we, of course, endeavor to 
remove it, if it is a fair one; but we have never had any complaints. This is the only 
case in which we have had any difficulty. 

Q.—Where do you get the iron and steel you use in your establishment ? A.— 
The iron we have vow in the yard is Canadian—Nova Scotia iron—and the balance 
is Scotch scrap such as car wheels, that we buy from parties who negotiate with 
railways for their old metal. 

Q'—Does the Canadian iron give you satisfaction ? A.—Generally. It has given 
satisfaction when we get the proper brand. Of course, this we have now we had to 
supplement with a large allowance of other iron. It was a harder grade—too hard ; 
the general Canadian iron is good. 

Q.—Where do you find the market for your products? A.—Our market is from 
Halifax to Vancouver. 

Q.—Do you export any goods? A—We have not exported much. We have 
exported only in a few instances. We sent some few machines to the old country 
and sold them at the Colonial Exhibition. 

Q—You sent them to the Colonial Exhibition? A.—Yes; we had a full list of 


our machines there. 
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@.—How do they compare with English tools shown there? A—At that exhi- 
bition there were no English products, they were all Colonial products, and of course 
we could not make any comparison with English machines. While in England JI 
examined a great many of the English shops, such as Whitworths and the Manchester 
shops, and I think our tools, which are based to a great extent on American styles, 


are more handy than the English ; in fact, the English are introducing American styles. 
€ 


By Mr. ArmstRone :— 


Q.—Have the wages of your men ever been garnisheed? A.—I think in one 
instance, if I remember rightly. 

Q.—Do you not think on general principles that the payment of wages weekly 
would decrease garnisheeing? A.—I could not say, because we never had that 
difficulty to contend with very much, except in that one case. There may, perhaps, 
have been one or two cases, but I do not remember of any other than the one. 

Q.—Those boys who ranaway, and whom you had arrested: did you ever hear 
from them the reasons why they.ran away? A.—There is one case I remember and 
he ran away by the advice of some of the hands, I think. He admitted that. It was 
simply because there was a man working on a machine who had not served his time. 
That was a long time ago, and the boy thought he was not bound to carry out his 
agreement. But this man had worked machinery for a long time and had been for 
a number of years on machines so as to know all about them. He had worked more 
than four years, and if he has done so in a regular shop that stands for learning the 
trade. or instance, if we take on an apprentice who has been unable to fulfil his 
agreement with another shop we allow him the time he made in the other shop. 
The man in question had worked four years at the trade. 

Q.—You never heard it stated by any of the boys who went away that they did 
so from being over-worked or from a little illtreatment ? A—No; in fact there has 
been so little of that with us that just two cases of boys running away have happened 
with us. 

Q.—Do you think your men live comfortably? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How many of them have houses of their own? A.—A great many. We get 
a better class of men in Dundas than they do in the cities; we get better skilled labor 
at the same money, for they are able to live cheaper in Dundas. 

Q.—Is house rent cheaper in Dundas than in Hamilton? A—Yes; and they 
can buy their own properties here. A great many of our men have houses of their own. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Do youdo any thingin the tool line? A—Our business is machinists’ tools— 
lathes, planing machines and so on, not hand tools. 


By Mr. ArMsTRONG :— 


Q.—Do you believe in a compulsory indenture system? A.—Yes; we think itis 
the right way to make workmen. In the United States they have dropped that 
system to a great extent and it is doing injury to the trade; in fact, the mechanical 
journals speak about it as an evil. They have to draw their men from other countries 
and consequently Canadian workmen going over there are considered better than 
workmen who have learned their business in a make-shift way. 

Q.—Are the apprentices placed at one part of the business and afterwards at 
another part, or do you keep them continually at one class of work? A.—Whena 
‘boy is apprenticed for four years his time is divided into two classes of work; he 
begins with one and goes to another. If he agrees to learn vice-work and fitting we 
give him one year afterwards, which makes five years, if he is satisfied to do it. 

Q.—Do these three branches complete your entire business? A.—Yes. 
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SamugL LENNARD, Hosiery Manufacturer, Dundas, called and sworn. 
By Mr. FREED :— 

Q.—Your place of business is in Dundas, I believe ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What is the name of your firm ? A.—Lennard, Sons & Bickford. 

Q—Do you make cotton and woollen goods ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Underware and hosiery, and that class of goods ? A.—No; we do not 
make shirts or drawers, but ladies’ goods—mits, ladies’ hosiery, boys’ suits, and goods 
of that character. 

Q.—What class of labor is employed by you? A.—We employ a great deal of 
female labor. 

Q.—Do you employ young men? A—We have about fifteen men, fifteen boys 
and sixty girls. 

Q.—Are those all employed in the factory or do they take work to their homes ? 
A.—These we employ in the factory. We give a certain amount of work outside. 

Q.—The men who work for you, are they skilled workmen ? A.—We have 
educated them since we commenced. 

Q.—They had no particular skill in this work before they began to work for 
you? A.—No. 

Q.—What wages are they able to earn, on an average ? A.—Young men and 
those who are older will get $1.50 to $2 a day. 

Q.—Do the boys who work for you learn any particular business with you ? 
A.—Yes; we educate them in the art of knitting. | 

Q.—What are they able to earn ? A.—When they commence they generally 
earn $3 per week ; we usually give them that sum. 

Q.—Are they indentured ? A.—No. 

Q.—How long do they work before they become skilled workmen? A.—That 
depends upon the individuals themselves. Some are much more apt than others. 
There are some who have been more or less familiar with the machine; others have 
never seen one before. 

Q.—Women and girls both work for you, I suppose ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How long experience do they require before they become fairly skilled ? 
A.—It depends upon the class of work upon which they are engaged. As sewers 
they will learn to be good operators in six months, but efficient in two years. 

Q.—After two years, what wages will they earn ? A.—Hight dollars per week. 

Q.—Are many of them able to earn as much as $8 per week ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What do the young girls that just begin earn ? A—About $3 per week. 

Q.—What hours do they work? A.—We make sixty hours in the week. We 
commence at a quarter before seven in the morning and discontinue at 6.30 in the 
evening, taking one hour for dinner. 

Q.—Are those hours not rather long for young girls towork? A.—They never 
complain : they seem all healthy and lively. 

Q—Do many of them become ill or he off on account of avant of strength ? A. 
—No; it is not the amount of bodily labor they have to perform; the machines are 
all self-acting. 

Q.—It is not hard work, then? A.—No; not at all; it is merely the application. 

Q.—Do the girls mostly live with their parents 2? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you know, as a rule, whether they have their own money to spend or do 
they take it home to their parents ? A.—That is a question into which I have never 
inquired. 

Q.—What kind of wool do you use? A.—AII kinds. 

Q.—Do you use Canadian wools? A.—Yes; and foreign wools also. 

Q—Do you use Cape wools and imported wools, for example? A.—Yes; of 
course. Southdown is the best grown here for our purpose. 

Q.—Do you use that for the finer hosiery and grades of the better class? A.—It 
is the finest Canudian wool and is the most useful in our business. But there is a 
finer wool which is imported, which we use to a great extent. | 
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Q.—Is that merino? A.—It would be perhaps as fine as Australian wool, and 
these come under the same class with regard to fibre; one may be as fine as another, 
but it is not as suitable for our purpose. 

@.—You require high grades of wool in your business? A.—We use from the 
very lowest up to the most expensive—the very best. 

Q.—Where do you find the market for your goods? A.—From the Maritime 
Provinces all through to British Columbia. 

Q.—Do you export any goods? A.—We do not export any. 

Q.—Are your establishments warmed in cold weather? “A.—Yes ; we always 
keep the steam running through the pipes and the engineer is supposed to be there 
three-quarters of an hour at least before we commence work, and my son will be 
there at least twenty minutes before they commence. very thing is in running 
order before we think of starting. 

Q.—Have you separate conveniences for males and females? A.—Yes. 

@.—Are the machines at all dangerous to life and limb? A.—Not at all. The 
hands can run into danger, of course, with the most simple machinery, but ours are 
so well protected that we never have an accident. 

Q.—When the factory inspector visited your factory did he find fault with any 
of the machinery, as regards want of protection, and so on? A.—Not the shghtest. 

By Mr. Carson :— 
Q.—Did he visit your factory? A.—He did. 
By the CuarrMan :— 

Q.—Have you heard whether he found fault anywhere? A.—No; I have not 
heard, 

By Mr. Armstrone :— 


Q.—How many hands have you in your establishment ? A——About one hundred. 

Q.—How many of those one hundred receive $2 per day? A.—There might be 
twenty. 

Q.—What are the wages of the youngest child on going to the business? A.—It 
depends a great deal on the capacity. Some will take to it very quickly as compared 
with others, 

Q.—Those whose capacity enables them to take it up quickly, what do they 
earn when they go to work? A.—We will put them down at $5 per week. 

Q.—Do you pay any under $3 per week? A.—They are just there for sweeping. 

Q.—How much per week do you give them? A.—Two dollars per week. 

Q.—Then $2 per week is the lowest rate of wages you give to young girls? A,— 
Yes. There may be as many boys as girls engaged in that capacity. 

Q.—Do those all work sixty hours per week? A.—They are all supposed to 
work sixty hours per week. 

Q.—And a young woman, a good hand, what wages would she get—take one 
there for two years? A.—They are mostly employed on piece-work, and the more 
skilled they become the more money they can earn. | 

Q.—Taking such a girl on piece-work, what would be her average wages? A. 
—We have girls who can earn $8 or $9 per week, quite a few of them. 

Q.—Are any of your hands connected with any labor organization in Dundas ? 
A.—We never enquire into that; we allow them to please themselves, 

Q.—You never interfere in that matter? A—No ; not at all. 

Q.—Are there many young women who can earn $4 per week? A.—There 
will be some, of course. If they had any ambition it would lead them to earn more; 
and they are naturally anxious to do as much work as those beside them, and the 
more work they can do the better we like them, 

Q.—Did you ever hear them complain about working too long on Saturday, and 
that they would like to have Saturday afternoon? A—They always get Saturday 
afternoon. That is the reason why they work till 6:30 in the evening ; it is to close 
on Saturday at 1 o’clock. . 
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By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q.—That gives you the five hours? A.—Yes. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


-Q.—Do those young girls eat their dinners in the factory, or do they all go 
home? A.—They all go home, except one or two who stay there. 
_ By Mr. Carson :-— 
Q.—Was it at your suggestion that the hours were changed, or was it the desire 


of the hands? A.—I have been accustomed to run a factory, and it was our 
suggestion. We would rather that they have a halfday. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Are any of your hands fined if they are late in the morning ? A.—If they 
are five minutes late we would not take any notice of it, but if it is more than that, 
and it is continued, it would not do to have it occurring frequently, because we 
require the production of the mill in all its departments. 

Q.—Have you ever fined them? A.—If they are working on time and they are 
away for so long they expect to be fined; if they lose one hour it is deducted from 
them. 

Q.—Do you deduct only one hour? A.—Yes. 

().—Do the piece-workers go under the same rule? A.—No; we keep a time- 
book for all time-hands. We are supposed to know when they come to work and 
when they leave. 

Q.—I suppose they are fined the same amount in proportion to what they earn 
per hour? A.—Yes,; in the same proportion. 

Q.—Do you think the working people spend Saturday afternoon for their benefit 
and improvement by having a little exercise, and so on? A.—Yes; we have a very 
respectable class of hands and we are very particular with them. 


Epwin 8. Ginpert, Book-keeper, Hamilton, called and sworn. 
By Mr. FREED :— 

Q.—You have a statement to make to the Commission, Tunderstand? A.—Yes; 
I, with two other gentlemen, represent the Hamilton Land Tax Club. 

Q.—Will you make your statement, and we shall feel obliged if you will make it 
as brief as possible? A.—The club has been in existence here for only a few 
months. It has been organized as a protest against the existing system of taxation. 
We think the present system of taxation is responsible for a great deal of the poverty 
that exists, and although we have no fault to find with the way in which riches are 
accumulated in certain hands, yet we have a great complaint to make against the 
way in which opportunities for acquiring wealth are afforded. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Tell us the principles of your association—what you seek? A.—We seek to 
have the present system of taxation entirely abolished. ; 

Q.—How do you propose to do it? A—We wish to have the present taxation 
gradually shifted from the products of labor to land, so that eventually the whole tax 
will rest on land. This, in fact, is the substance of our claim. 

Q.—How do you mean to carry out those principles ¢ A.—We simply propose 
to carry them out by legislation. 

Q.—You say that taxes should be put upon land. Do you mean to say that all 
the revenue required for the Government is to be obtained from taxes on land ? 
A.—Yes. 

By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q.—Do you believe a single tax would accomplish all necessary purposes ? 
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A.—We believe that it would. Of course, it is impossible to give figures. It is 
impossible to go to any country where this system has been adopted and give figures 
from the experience there. It is simply a theory at present. 


The CoairMAn.—Yes; and therefore it is beyond our authority to hear anything 
on that point. . 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q.—Do you know whether the taxes in Hamilton are placed mostly on the 
buildings or on the land? A.—WNo; I do not. 

Q.—You have not been able to separate that portion of the taxes? A.—No. 

Q.—Do you know what the increased taxes on land would be under your 
system ? A.—It would be impossible to give a direct answer to that question now, 
I think. 

Q.—Do you know whether a man occupying an average residence, worth $1,000, 
would pay more taxes or less than he now pays? Have you studied the matter out 
so as to be able to give facts? A.—I could not give figures. 

Q.—Would you levy this tax so as finally to take from the present owner the 
whole of his individual interest in the land? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Would you reimburse him for that? A.—Not at all. 

Q—Would you simply take trom him the property of which he is now possessed ? 
A.—No; we do not propose to take away his property; we would leave him in 
possession. 

Q.—You would leave him in possession, but you would tax him to the full value ? 
A.—We would tax him up to the full annual value. 

Q.---How would you ascertain the value that would remain in the property ? 
How much taxes would be imposed on any particular lot? A.----In much the same 
way as the landlord would find out at the present time how much he could calculate 
on obtaining. 

Q.—Does he not find that out by the saleable value of the property? A.—No; I 
think by the amount of land he can get for it. 

Q.—Then you would put up the land, from time to time. to the highest bidder ? 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Do you know that that Henry George says that would be the practical effect 
of his plan? A.—What? 

Q.—That the land would be put up to public auction? A—Yes; I am aware 
that he claims that would be the effect in regard to vacant land. 

Q.—Are you aware that Henry George says that the practical effect of his plan, 
which you have given, would be that the owners of property would. without distine- 
tion, put their properties up to auction in order to get rid of them? A.—No; I do 
not exactly understand the question. ) 

Q.—He says that if taxes are imposed which a property owner cannot pay he 
will put up his property to auction. A.—That is, so far as a house is concerned. 

Q.—But you cannot sell a house without selling the land. If the land belongs to 
you and the house to me, I do not see that I can have very much use of the house? 
A.—The holder ofa piece of land might offer it for sale, but under the system we 
advocate it would not be worth any thing more than the value of the improvements 
on it, thatis, when the system was in full operation. 

Q.—How would it be worth the improvements if I am not the holder of the 
land? A.—We would leave you the holder of the land. 

Q.—And I would have to pay all the taxes on it? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Then what would the improvements be worth tome? A.—The community 
would be benefited rather than individuals. 

Q.—Then there would be really no change? A.—No; the fact that the land 
In the neighborhood, which may be now held vacant, would be thrown into the 
market, would make it impossible for you to retain it. 
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Q.—But where there is no vacant land, such as in the large towns, your rule 
would not apply? A.—It would apply, I think, in most of the cities. 

Q.—There are very few vacant lots in large cities? A.—If this city extends 
further it might apply. 

()—But in many streets it would not apply ? A.—No; in the streets, certainly. 

By Mr. FRrEp :— 

Q.—Have not the owners of vacant property been taxed in this city? A.—Yes. 

Q.—For what purpose have they been taxed? A.—I presume, for the purpose 
of raising revenue. ; 

Q—They have been taxed for the construction of streets? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Also for the building of sewers? A.—I presume so. 

Q.—Also for the construction of public buildings? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Also for the construction of waterworks? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you think it is just to ask those men to pay taxes, and then to take away 
from the value which those taxes have created? A.—We would not propose to take 
away the value of them. 

Q.—What would you leave them? A.—As members of the community they 
would have the same benefit in regard to those public buildings and sewers, as they 
had before. 

Q.—What value would a man have in asewer if he had no property? A.—If 
that mistake has been made in the past we see no reason why it should be continued. 
 Q.—Assuming it to be a mistake, was it made with the consent and approbation 
of the whole community and the law? A.—lI believe it has been so made. The 
people who own this land and have been paying taxes on this vacant land have hada 
voice in making the laws. é 

Q—Has not the whole community been a party to this mistake, if it bea 
mistake? A.—No. 

Q.—Who has dissented from it? A.—Perhaps none have dissented, but there 
are always people coming into the country and being born into the country, 

Q.—But I ask, who have dissented from the existing order of things under which 
the people have been taxed for local improvements on vacant property? A.—Those 
people | have mentioned have not had an opportunity to dissent. 

Q—They have not had an opportunity to dissent? A.—Yes; because they 
were not here. 

Q—The community which has been here has been a party to this taxation, has 
it not? A—Yes. 

Q.—Without having been a party to this taxation has it not? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you consider it just, the whole community having been a party to this 
state of things, to take away values created by that taxation and those payments 
without compensation? A.—Yes. 


Joun PEEBues, Shoe-maker, Hamilton, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—You are another member of this deputation, I believe? A.—I come from 
the Hamilton Land Tax Club. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—What have you to say more as to facts. We cannot go into discussions on 
theories; we leave that to books and pamphlets? A.—The land tax is one which 
has not had a practical demonstration, and you cannot give a practical demonstra- 
tion of it until it is tried. 

Q.—If it is a mere essay you wish to deliver you can read that in a book, and 
its publication will cost nothing to the Government. Have you any facts? A.— 
What we propose telling you is what we wich to see done, 
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Q.—What is that? A.—We wish to see, in the first place, the taxes collected on 
the land values because we believe the land belongs to the people. Another reason 
is, that we believe that the income tax and personal property tax is a tax which it is 
almost impossible to fairly collect, because it is impossible to get the exact income 
of every individual or the proper amount of his personal property. We therefore 
claim that this would be more a just system of taxation, because a land value is a 
value always there and one which cannot be altered; it is always outside and cannot 
be seen. The value of personal property and of merchants’ stock is always a matter 
of doubt, and the question of its value entirely rests with the owner himself, and 
depends upon whether he is an honest man or not. Asa rule, he does not give an 
honest value. 


The CuarrMAN.—What you are telling us has been published. We have not. 
come here to listen to extracts from Henry George’s book. 


Mr. Freep.—I desire to remind the witness of the object of the Com- 
mission. (A circular stating the objects of the Commission read). I grant that 
theories respecting land have a certain connection with the condition of the working 
classes. As one member of this Commission I am perfectly willing to hear facts 
bearing upon the contention of the witness, but I submit that theoretical essays ought 
hardly to be received by the Commission. 


By Mr. ArMsTRONG :— 


Q.—Where it is known thatlands in cities are held for speculative purposes you. 
think large taxes should be placed on such lands? A.—I do not know that large 
taxation should be placed on those lands or on particular lands in certain localities ;. 
but we hold that the value of the land, without including any improvments, should 
be taxed to its full annual value. This would result in making it unprofitable for any 
one to hold land for speculative purposes. 

Q.—And you think the result would be that house rent would be cheaper ? 
A,—Yes; it would have the result of cheapening the rents. 

Q.—Do you believe a single land tax would serve all purposes, without any 
other special tax being levied for Government? A.—Yes; a single land tax. The 
value of the land in New York city is estimated at ten times the taxes at present 
raised by the revenue of that city. That is an estimate made by Henry George. 

Q.—You believe in taking off taxation from improved property ? A.—Yes ; and 
placing it on the value of the land without improvements; a value is added to it by 
the community. 


The Cxarrman.—We can find all that in Henry George’s book. Please tell us some 
facts connected with Hamilton. 

Wirness.—A number of years ago, when this city was scarcely a‘city at all, a 
portion of land on the corner of James and King streets was sold for a barrel of 
whiskey. The other day, one of the two stores on that lot was sold for $25,000. The 
building is undoubtedly not worth more than from $5,000 to $7,000, so that the balance 
is the increased value of the land. We claim that the value of the land belongs to — 
the community, and the community should reap the advantage by levying a tax 
equal to its full annual value. 

By Mr. Freep :— 
Q.—What store was sold for $25,000 ? A.—The one Treble is in, I understand. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—Did it belong to the same owner, or did it belong to the man who bought it 
for a barrel of whiskey ? A.—No; I suppose it has changed hands. 

Q.—Supposing the man who held it paid $25,000 for it and sold it for $25,000, 
what is the harm? Supposing I bought a house for $25,000 last year and sold it for 
$25,000 this year on credit, do you think I should lose the $25,000? A.—We think 
if the land value belongs to the community it matters not in whose hands the property 
should be, but it should be taken from him. 
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By Mr. FREED :— 


Q.—Is it within your knowledge that the land was sold for a barrel of whiskey ? 
A.—I can give as an authority Mr. Brieley, a druggist, who is an old resident. 

Q.—Is the fact within his knowledge? A.—1 believe so. 

Q.—How long has Mr. Brieley lived in Hamilton? A.—A great many years. 

Q.—Is it within your knowledge that the property was sold for $25,000? A.— 
T received that knowledge from the same source. 

Q.—Then what you are telling us about this property is mere hearsay? A.— 
Yes; it is what Mr. Brieley told me. 

Q.—If a wealthy man owns a lot of land and builds an expensive house upon it, 
and if a comparatively poor man owns a lot of land adjoining and puts up a small 
house on it, would you have them, in proportion to the size of the land, pay equal 
taxes? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Would not that.make the position of the workingman or the comparatively 
poor man worse instead of better? A.—No; I think not, because the tax upon 
improvements is a tax upon industry and the building of smaller houses, and the 


benefit that would result.to the poorer man on account of the application of such a 


tax all over the city would more than compensate him for what he might have to 
pay additional in taxation. 

Q.—You believe the taking away of a man’s property would be for the public 
good? A.—We do not consider it so. We do not consider it as wronging a man to 
put taxes on his property for the benefit of the people at large. 

Q.—In that way the taxes would amount to the value of the property? A.—In 
time, no doubt, we propose to bring it to the annual value of the property : that is 
the regular value minus the improvements. together with the value added to it by 
the community. 

The CHarrman.—We cannot republish Henry George’s book in our evidence. 


Wrirness.—We understood the Commission was in Hamilton to hear evidence of 
the material and intellectual prosperity of the working classes. We consider Henry 
George’s theories are sound. 

The CHarrMan.—If every man comes here with a pamphlet, we cannot be 
expected to publish it. 


Wirtness.—I suppose it remains with you to say what shall be heard—we do 
not question that right. If you do not wish to receive any more evidence, or theory, 
as you call it, we cannot help it. 


Mr. Freep.—That is what we wish to receive—evidence, not theory. If 
you come here with facts we will hear them. All I object to is listening to mere 
theory, which cannot be demonstrated. 


Wirtness.—The great difficulty in a matter of this kind is to draw the line 
where tacts stop. 

Mr. Frrep.—lI am sure we will be pleased to hear any member of the deputation, 
all of whom are respectable or influential citizens of Canada, if they have facts to tell us. 
I think they will see we cannot receive mere essays here, because our time is valuable 
on the one hand, and printing is expensive on the other, and the Government will 
certainly hold us to a responsible account for the expenses we incur. 


Grorae MercaFs, Painter, Hamilton, called and sworn. 

I am here on behalf of the Brotherhood of Painters and Decorators to give 
information in regard to the painting trade in Hamilton. The wages in the city at 
the present time are from $1.50 to $2.50 a day. 

By Mr. FRrEpD :— 
Q.—How many hours constitute a day’s work? A.—Ten hours in summer ; in 


the winter time, about eight hours here. 
A—55D 
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ee: 


Q.—And how much do you receive per hour? A.—From 15 cents to 225 cents 
per hour. 

Q.—According to the ability of the man? A.—That was the agreement we 
entered into last February with the bosses in the city. 

Q.—Does that hold good still? A.—Yes. 

Q.—During how long a portion of the year can a man work at painting? A.—A 
man could work the year round provided he got the right kind of work—provided he 
got inside work during the winter time; but as a general thing the average time 
put in by men amounts to about eight months in the year. 

Q.—Do you not think the average painter will work longer than eight months 
in the year? A.—No; we have averaged it up, and the average amount received by 
aman who receives 20 cents per hour was about $360 for last summer. There are 
some who have earned more; some have made $500; there are others who have not 
made over $300, but the average is about $360. 

Q.—Is painting very hard work? A.—In the spring time it is, that is in the 
house cleaning time, when there is much harder work than the rest of the year. 

Q.—Are the men much exposed to heat and cold while they are doing outside 
work? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is there danger to the painters in regard to the scaffolds? A.—Yes ; there 
is danger from the breaking of scaffolds or ladders. In fact, as a rule, painters have 
worse scaffolds and ladders to work on than any other mechanics. 

Q.—Is that to any extent their own fault? A.—The scaffolding is always put 
up for them. In the case of scaffolds and of ladders they have to work on whatever 
the bosses give them. 

Q.—Is the trade unhealthy? A.—Some men appear to think so, but there are 
men | have known who have worked at the trade up to seventy years ofage. Of 
course, they had very strong constitutions. 

Q.—Avre painters very subject to lead poisoning? A.—It depends on the class 
of work. If it is inside work, what we call flatting, they are likely to get lead 
poisoning, provided they are kept at it for any length of time, as the turpentine 
carrying the fumes of the lead goes into the lungs with every breath they draw. 

Q.—A witness in another town told us that if the men were careful to wash 
their hands, and not put their hands to their mouth they would not be subject to lead 
poisoning. What do you think as to that? A.—Of course, I have not had experience 
to say whether such would be the case or not; but from what I have heard and from 
what I think myself, I believe that a man working on flatting will be liable to get 
lead poisoning in the course of a few years, as there is always a certain amount of 
odor arising from poisonous matevial, and lead and some greens are very poisonous. 
Of course, at the present time the paints used are not so poisonous as they were in 
the past. 

Q.—Why? A.—Because the manufacturers make up the paints by a quicker 
process and without using so many poisons. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—They dry sooner? A.—I cannot answer that question, as it all depends on 
the oil used. 

By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—Is it not to some extent because barytes is used instead of lead? A.—Yes; 
but there has been more lead used in the city now during the past three years than 
during the past twenty years. 

Q.—Have you a trades union? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do most of the painters belong to it? A.—We have only been organized 
since May last into a new organization called the Brotherhood of Paint rs and 
Decorators. Before that we were attached to the Knights of Labor, but we did not 
think we could have an organization on as satisfactory a basis in that way as if we 
weie by ourselves, as in the case of arbitration we would have men to arbitrate for 
us who did not know anything about the business, 
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Q.—Are the rates of wages fixed by compromise between the men and the 
employers? A—They were last winter. Most of us wished to have a basis of 20 
cents per hour all round for good and bad, as it has been know to be a fact that 
where there was a graded scale of wages a poorer class of men received more work 
than the better class did; and as in the winter time, when there is mostly ordinary 
painting to be done, men receiving 15 cents per hour would be kept on in preference 
to men receiving 20 or 22 cents per hour, for one could do that class of work as well 
as the other. 

Q.—If employers send men out to do work do they charge by the hour for the 
men’s time or do they charge by the job? A.—In some cases they charge by the 
hour and in other cases they take the job by the lump. 

Q.—If they send out men whose time they charge by the hour will they send the 
highest priced man or a cheap man? A.—It depends on how busy they are, I 
suppose, and the ability of the men to do the work required, 

Q.—If they send a low-priced man out to do the work will they charge the same 
rate per hour asif they sent a high priced man? A.—I have reason to believe 
they would. 

Q.—Do you know it asa fact? A.—I am not sure. 

Q—Are there many apprentices taken to your trade? A.—lLast spring, in 
February, when we had a meeting with the bosses we had an understanding that no 
shop should have more than two apprentices at the trade, and that all the apprentices 
should be bound for four years. 

Q.—Did the employers agree to that ? A.—Yes; at least their deputation did. 

Q.—They have carried out that agreement, I suppose? A.—They have not. 

Q—In what respect have they voided the agreement? A.—Some shops have 
taken on more apprentices than that number, and none of the shops have, so far as I 
know, bound any apprentices. 

Q.—Is it not reasonable that employers having a larger number of men should 
have more apprentices than those who employ a smaller number of men? A.—lt is 


_ reasonable in one way, but it is desirable to look at both sides of the question. We do 
not wish to have the trade over-run with young men who have put in a couple of 


years at the business, and who then start out as journeymen painters, which is the 
case at present. 

Q.—How long do you think a boy should work at the trade before he becomes 
sufficiently skilled to become a good journeyman painter? A.—Four years. 

Q.—You think he cannot acquire the requisite skill and training before that 
time, taking a boy of fair average ability ¢ A.—Some boys learn quicker than others. 
While one would be a good painter in three years another boy would take five years 
to learn the trade, and there are a great many who never learn what some others do. 


By Mr. Carson :— 
Q.—Suppose you were going to learn the trade to-morrow, would you be willing 
to serve four years? A.—I cannot hardly put myself in that position. 
Q.—But supposing you were placed in that position ? A.—It would depend on 
circumstances. 
Q.—If you were seventeen years old, would you like to apprentice yourself to 
serve four years? A.—Yes; with a good man. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—What class of hands receive $2.25 per day? A.—Men who can do first-class 
paper-hanging, and graining and sign-writing. 

Q.—Are all those apprentices in one trade or are they distinct trades? A.— 
They are all in the one trade. Some men are better than others at certain branches 
and have had, perhaps, better advantages. 

Q.—You are a branch of the International Body formed last year, I believe ? ie 
—Yes. 

A—55$ 
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Q.—Can you tell us some benefits of organization? A.—There is asick benefit ; 
each separate union pays a certain amount for sick benefit, according to their dues. 
The sick benefit is $3 a week, with doctor and attendance if required. There is a 
wife’s death benefit of $25 to three months’ members and $50 to one year’s members. 
Then there is a death benefit of $50 on asix months’ membership and after one year’s 
membership $100. Those are the benefits derived. 

Q.—Are those benefits derived out of the ordinary fees? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How much is that fee? A.—Forty cents per month. 

Q.—Since May last, when you were organized, have you received any benefit in 
Hamilton through organized trade? A.—I am sorry to say that one of our members 
lost his wife the day before yesterday and he will receive a benetit of $25. 

Q.—I refer to trade matters? AW—No; wedo not wish to put our members 
to the test of asking anything at the present time from our employers, although we 
have not been dealt with justly in the past. Our membership is not large enough 
to admit of our asking for anything at present. 

Q.—Do you think the painting business, as a special skilled industry, is paid as 
well as other highly-skilled industries are in this country? A.—I do not. It is not 
so much in regard to the rate of wages as to the amount of time we lose during the 
year. A great many members of the trade do not receive sufficient to keep them on 
anything more than the bare necessities of life all the year round. A man has got 
to put by all he can during the summer to keep him during the winter. 

Q.—In case of labor troubles, have you any rules that compel the members to 
resort to arbitration before they go to the extreme measure of a strike? A.—Yes; 
our rules lay down that there should be arbitration before anything else. 

Q.—In the case of a demand for a raise of wages, is it the rule to give notice for 
any length of time before hand? A.—We have done so always. 

Q.—Do you believe in that ?—Yes ; six years ago when we first formed an 
organization here, a painters’ union, we sent notice to the bosses three months in 
advance that we would ask for a raise. That worked hard on us at the time, because 
the bosses picked out the weak ones, and when the men went out the weak ones staid 
in. We did not understand unionism then, or a great number of us did not, as some 
of us were too young to understand the workings of unionism, which you have to 
learn by experience. I do not think there are any painters in the union who would 
resort to violence or do anything to the bosses but what they would think was right, 
both as regards themselves and the bosses. . 

Q.—At present I believe there is a harmonious feeling existing between the 
employers and the employés ? A.—Amongst some of them ; there is not amongst 
the lot, on account of the way in which some of the men have been used by the 
bosses and on account of the violation of the apprentice system and the hiring of 
cheap men, who do not know the business. 

Q.—Do you find any immigrants in your trade coming to Hamilton ? A.—No; I 
do not know of any—yes; I know of immigrants, in one sense of the word. 

Q.—Do they belong to your trade ? A.—Yes; there are some few, but they do 
not come directly here. 

Q.—Do they come to other parts of Canada? A.—Yes; they come from the 
old country and different parts of Europe to the United States and ‘then they strike 
here and sometimes stop here. There are some few at present here who have been 
immigrants. 

Q.—Have you in Hamilton a federation building trade? A.—We have not, but 
the different organizations are made for that purpose. 

Q.—Do you think it would be best for all concerned? A.—TI do. 

Q.—Is there a federation of trade among employers of labor in the building trade 
in Hamilton ? A.—No; not unless the Central Labor Union could be called so, 

Q.—I mean of employers ? A.—No ; not that I know of 

Q.—There is no connection with the board of trade? A.—I cannot say; there 
is an association, but I do not know one boss belonging toit,so I cannot say that it 
can be claimed as such. 
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GuorGEe Mrroarr, the previous witness, was re-called, and said :—I thinkI gave a 
wrong impression about the highest wages. I merely gave the highest and lowest 
wages received. I did not say how many or how few received them. 1 did not 
wish to give any wrong impression. 

The Commission then adjourned till 8 o’clock. 


J. Houmes, Painter, Hamilton, called and sworn. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—You have heard the evidence of other witnesses in your trade—do you 
confirm their evidence? A.—I approve of everything, except in regard to the high 
rate of wages paid. I don’t believe men are receiving $2.25 a day here, except 
perhaps about four. 

Q.—What will be the average amount earned by an ordinary journeyman the 
year round? A.—The average for the year round will be $1.20 or $1.25 a day for a 
first-class painter. 

Q.--What would be the average for an inferior hand? A.—Sometimes they get 
as much as the first-class hands—that is, so far as my opinion goes. I believe there 
are times in winter when the bosses put inferior hands on the outside jobs.. They 
will cover more ground and are not so particular in doing the work in good style. 

Q.—Those are men who only know how to paint a barn? A.—Yes. I served 
my apprenticeship here; I did not quite fill out my time; I served two years and 
nine months, and three years afterwards I became a practical man. I do not want 
to take the bread out of any man’s mouth who understands his business. 

Q.—Do you say you served your time here. A.—Yes; in Hamilton. 

Q—Have you ever worked in your business outside of Canada, in the United 
States? A.—Yes. : 

Q.—What is the difference between the wages here and the wages paid ina 
similar city in the United States? A.—Twenty-tive or thirty per cent. difference. 

Q.—Is that difference in favor of the United States? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Take the same class of house in an American city of the same size as 
compared with a house here: what would be the difference in rent ? A.—That is a 
difficult question to answer. There are different parts of the United States where 
the provisions may be a little higher. 

Q.—I have reference to house rent? A.—That depends on where you are 
located. 

Q.—In an ordinary locality, I am supposing? A.—I have travelled through 
the United States single a good deal, and I have also kept house there. When I 
kept house in Brooklyn I paid $14 a month rent. My wages then were $3.25 a day. 

Q.—Can you get a superior house in Hamilton to that you were occupying in 
Brooklyn for $14 a month? A.—No; I could not. I was in a tenement house in 
Brooklyn. 

Q.—Can you get a better house in Hamilton for that money? A.—Yes; I 
could not begin to hire a house for $14 a month out of my wages here. 

Q.—Do you know if there is a material difference in the cost of the necessaries 
of life in Brooklyn, as between Brooklyn and here, to a married man? A.—There 
are some things cheaper and some things dearer. I would say that in Brooklyn I 
would pay 25 per cent. over and above what I pay in Hamilton. 

Q.--Did you work in New York? A.---No; I worked in Brooklyn. 

By Mr. Carson :-— 

Q.—On what articles would you pay 25 per cent. more? A.—-Mostly on meat — 

and potatoes, and everything like that. 


Q.—-How about flour? A.-—I find it pretty nearly the same in Hamilton. 
Q.—-How about butter? .A.—~That is a little dearer. 
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Q.—-On the whole, you think the difference is about 25 per cent.? A.—Yes; 
taking everything together---and I was 50 per cent. better paid there. 
Q.--How do you come to that conclusion? A.—I managed to save about $75 
inside of eight months there, and I was a married man. 


By Mr. CLARKE :—- 
Q.—--Do you not think you were more economical there ? A.---No. 
Q.--You spent just as much there as here? A.—-Just as much. 


By Mr. FREEp: 


Q.—-Would you get a house as near your work in Brooklyn as in Hamilton. 
A.—-No. 

Q.--You would have to pay street car fares? A.—Yes; but I lived right in a 
neighborhood where a 5-cent car fare would take me to any part of Brooklyn; that 
would amount to 10 cents a day. I could have got a house probably a little cheaper 
in the outskirts, probably $3 a month less; but of course you do not get any hcuse 
to yourself there; you are ina tenement. A man of this country naturally cannot 
make a home there, as regards comfort and everything of that kind. 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG :--- 


Q.——In this tenement house how many rooms would a man get for $14? Would 
he get a whole flat? A.—-My flat was on the third story, and consisted of four 
rooms. 


————___—_—. 


The Commission resumed at 8 p.m. 
THomas Towers, Hamilton, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 
Q.—What is your occupation? A.—Carpenter. 
Q.—You are the District Master of the Knights of Labor for Hamilton ? A—Yes. 
Q.—Will you state the principles of the Knights of Labor ? 


By the CuarrMan :— 


Q.—Have you a printed declaration that you call a charter? A,.—Yes. | 

Q.—Can you leave the book? A.—Yes,. (Putin). The declaration of prin- 
ciples of the Knights of Labor of America is as follow :— 

To the Public. 

The alarming development and aggressiveness of great capitalists and corpora- 
tions, unless checked, will inevitably lead to the pauperization and hopeless degra- 
dation of the toiling masses. 

It is imperative, if we desire to enjoy the full blessings of life, that a check be 
placed upon unjust accumulation and the power of evil of aggregated wealth. 

This much desired object can be accomplished only by the united efforts of those 
who obey the Divine injunction, “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” 

Therefore we have formed the Order of Knights of Labor, for the purpose 0 
organizing and directing the power of the masses, not as a political party, for it is 
more—in it are crystalized sentiments and measures for the benefit of the whole 
people; but it should be borne in mind, when exercising the right of suffrage, that 
most of the objects herein set forth can only be obtained through legislation, and 
that it is the duty of all to assist in nominating and supporting, with their votes, 
only such candidates as will pledge themselves to vote for those measures, regard- 
less of party. But no one shall be compelled to vote with the majority. And 
calling upon all who believe in securing “the greatest good to the greatest number” 
to join and assist us, we declare to the world that our aims are: 

1. To make industrial and moral worth, not wealth, the true standard of indi- 
vidual and national greatness. 
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2. To secure to the workers the full enjoyment of the. wealth they create, suffi- 
cient leisure in which to develop their intellectual, moral and social faculties ; all 
of the benefits, recreations and pleasures of association—in a word, to enable them to 
share in the gains and honors of advancing civilization. ) 

In order to secure these results, we demand at the hands of the State : 

3 The establishment of bureaus of labor statistics, that we may arrive at a 
correct knowledge of the educational, moral and financial condition of the laboring 
MASSES. » 

4. That the public lands, the heritage of the people, be reserved for actual 
settlers, not another acre for railroads or speculators, and that all lands now held. for 
speculative purposes be taxed to their full value. 

5. The abrogation of all laws that do not bear equally upon capital and labor, 
and the removal of unjust technicalities, delays and discriminations in the adminis- 
tration of justice, 

6. The adoption of measures providing for the health and safety of those engaged 
in mining, manufacturing and building industries, and for indemnification of those 
engaged therein for injuries received through lack of necessary safeguards. 

7. The recognition, by incorporation, of trades’ unions, orders and such other 
associations as may be organized by the working masses to improve their condition 
and protect their rights. 

8 The enactment of laws to compel corporations to pay their employés weekly, 
in lawful money, for the labor of the preceding week, and giving mechanics and 
laborers a first lien upon the product of their labor to the extent of their full wages. 

9 The abolition of the contract system on national, State and municipal works. 

10. The enactment” of laws providing for arbitration between employers and 
employed, and to enforce the decision of the arbitrators. 

11. The prohibition by law of the employment of children, under fifteen years of 
age in workshops, mines and factories. | 
PAs. 12. To prohibit the hiring out of convict labor. é ' 

13. That a graduated income tax be levied. 

And we demand at the hands of Congress (in Canada, of the Federal Govern- 
ment) : 
<i {4. The establishment of a national monetary system, in which a circulating 
medium in necessary quantity shall issue direct to the people, without the interven- 
tion of banks; that all the national issue shall be full legal tender in payment of all 
debts, public and private, and that the Government shall not guarantee or recognize 
any private banks, or create any banking corporations. 

15. That interest-bearing bonds, bills of credit or notes, shall never be issued by 
the Government, but that, when need arises, the emergency shall be met by issue of 
legal tender, non-interest-bearing money. . 

16. That the importation of foreign labor under contract be prohibited. 

x 17. That in connection with the post office, the Government shall organize 
ask fnancial exchanges, safe deposits and facilities for deposit of the savings of the people 

"in small sums. (Secured in Canada). 

| 18. That the Government shall obtain possession, by purchase under the right of 
eminent domain, of all telegraphs, telephones and railroads, and that hereafter no 
charter or license be issued to any corporation for construction or operation of any 
means of transporting intelligence, passengers Or freight. And while making the 
foregoing demands upon the State and National Government, we will endeavor to 
associate our own labors. 

19. To establish co-operative institutions such as will tend to supersede the wage 
system, by the introduction of a co-operative industrial system. 

20. To secure for both sexes equal pay for equal work. 

91. To shorten the hours of labor by a general refusal to work for more than 
eight hours. 

22. To persuade employers to agree to arbitrate all differences which may arise 
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between them and their employés, in order that the bonds of sympathy between them 
may be strengthened and that strikes may be rendered unnecessary, 

Q.—Your association is a secret association? A—Not necessarily what you 
would call a secret association. 

Q.—Do you admit the public to your meetings? A.—No, 

Q.—Do you make known to the public what transpires at your private meetings ? 
A.—It depends entirely upon the nature of the business. 

Q.—You have business which you keep entirely to yourselves? A—Of course ; 
we have a ritual merely for our own protection. 

.Q.—You don’t admit the public to witness the working of this ritual at all? 
A.—No., 

Q.—Are you affiliated with the body in the United States ? A.—Yes, 

Q.—The General Master Workman lives in the United States? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Are you governed or controlled by the laws of the body in the United. 
States? A.—Well, the body does not belong to the United States.” The principle 
upon which it works is that it recognizes no national boundary; it is intended to 
unite workers of all-countries, A Knight of Labor is supposed to be loyal to the 
institutions of his country. and to try to obtain all reforms through consitutional 
methods. 

Q.—The question is, whether you, as a Knight of Labor, are not bound by your 
duties as a British subject, or by the laws of other countries? A.—We help to make 
those laws. 

Q.—Do you help to make those laws—I mean, the laws of the association, not 
the laws of the United States? A.—We are bound to obey the laws of our association. 

Q.—When an order is given in the United States, supposing the Hamilton 
association were against it, would you obey it for all that ? A.—Well, I don’t know ; 
it would depend to a great extent on the order. 

Q.—In some cases you would and in some cases you would not? A.—yYes; if it 
was Constitutional we would obey it. | 

Q.—Constitutional with your constitution? A.—Yes. \ 

( 


8. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—I see the 11th article calls for the prohibition by law of the employment of 
children under fifteen* years of age. Are you aware what the Ontario law is at 
present in that respect? A.—No; I am not, 

Q.—It calls for the prohibition of the employment of children under fourteen 
years of age. Would you still ask for the extension of the law to the age of fifteeen ? 
A.—Yes, 

Q.—You ask for the prohibition of the hiring out of convict labor. Do you | 
hold that prisoners should be kept idle? A.—No, sir; I do not, | 
Q.—How would you manage the employment of them? ‘You are giving us 
views of the Knights of Labor now, not your own individual views? A.—Well, | 
there is great diversity upon that question, the same as many legislators hold as to 

that question—convict labor. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—What are your own views? What are you going to do with convicts? 
You will admit they cannot be kept idle? A—I should think if they were 
employed 

Q.—Do you say they could be kept idle? A.—WNo. 

Q.—Mention your own views? A.—I believe the State should provide the 
necessary work for those convicts, and that the surplus that they would create 
over and above their keep should go towards maintaining their families, 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Would you have the products of their labor sold in open market in Canada? 
A.—No, sir; we should object against that. I think that the products of convict 
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- labor should be labelled as such, in order that those who want to buy anything may 
_ know what they are buying. 


' By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Might it not have a bad effect? Might not some of those who wanted to 
help the convicts be encouraged to buy their goods? A.—That may be. 

Q.—It might pay any one to buy them? A.—Yes; but not in the present state 
ofthe labor market. I think they would rather purchase those manufactured 
_ by respectable industries. The state of the labor market would not warrant members 
of labor organizations purchasing outside their own circle, in order to keep up our 
strength, respectability and industries. 

By Mr. FREED :— 

a Q.—I see the 16th article says that the importation of foreign labor under con- 
tract should be prohibited. Are you aware of the present state of the Ontario law on 
that subject? A.—I believe it is against foreign labor. 

Q.—It declares that contracts made for labor in foreign countries shall not be 
binding in Ontario, as far_as regards the men themselves. Is that satisfactory to the 
Knights of Labor ?- A—No; we wish a Dominion Act on that question, because 
foreign labor under contract can be brought into Quebec, and competition with Que- 
bec has a very injurious effeet on Ontario markets. 

Q.—Is it your opinion the Dominion Parliament has power to make such a law 
under the British North America Act? A—Well, I fear 
Q.—Have you ever considered that several rights are held under the control of 
the provincial authorities? A.—Well, the line seems to be pretty finely drawn 
- sometimes. 

Q.—I see the 17th article says that in connection with the post office the Govern- 
ment shall organize financial exchanges, safe deposits and facilities for deposits of 
savings of the people in small sums. You are aware that has been done by the 
Dominion Government? A.—Yes; that affects the United States. 


By Mr. McLean :— 
Q.—There is not anything more secret about your organization than there is 
about trades’ unions? A.—No. 


By Mr. ArMsTRONG :— 

Q.—Are you aware that the Federal Government has placed an embargo on the 
importation of Chinese into this country? A.—Yes. 

Q.—You believe, too, on that principle, that it is within the power of the Federal 
Government to place an embargo on foreign truck labor? A.—Well, they have got 
some power; I know that; I éannot see where there is a difference. 

The CuarrmMan—We are discussing a question of law, which requires a pretty 
strong man to decide. Perhaps it may have to go to the Privy Council. 1 know we 
asked for an opinion, but if an opinion is given by the Supreme Court, it will go to 
England, so we need not decide it here. 

Mr. Armsrrona.—The law is drawn, as far as Chinese labor is concerned. 

The CHarrMAN.—It is quite a different thing for us considering main wants. 

Mr. Freep.—It is not Chinese labor but Chinese comparisons. 

Wrrness.—Of course, the difficulty is the prohibition of the nationality. 


By Mr. McLean :— 

Q.—You are not bound by anything or afraid of any order from the heads of the 
organization to which you belong falling injuriously on your country in any way? 
A—No; on the contrary, we are boun! to uphold the institutions of that country. 

Q.—Are not the clergy admitted into your order, the same as any person else ? 
A.—Yes. ) 

Q.—Do you know of any combination of manufacturers where everything they 
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do is done in secret? A.—Of course, I have never been admitted. Icould not swear 
to it, or be positive as to that fact, but I know that the Ontario Iron Founders’ Asso- 


ciation is something of that nature. It is a secret association, just as much as the 


organization to which I belong. 


By the CHarRMAN :— 


Q.—Have they a ritual? A.—I don’t suppose it is necessary. Identity of 
interests holds them fast. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—Is there a combination of builders’ trades? A.—Yes; there is the Master 
Carpenters, the Master Builders (bricklayers and stonemasons). In fact, in almost 
every branch employers have combined as well as workmen. 

Q.—Could any one get in there who is a workingman? A.—I don’t think so; I 
have never tried. Kven the corner grocers have their association. Lawyers have 
theirs, and doctors have theirs. 


By Mr. Armstrone :— 


Q.—Lawyers and doctors are incorporated by Act of Parliament? A.—Well, 
the District Assembly to-day, I believe, is incorporated. 

Q.—Legal incorporation under the Ontario Act? A.—Yes, 

Q.—Do you find any benefit accruing from that incorporation? A—Not much. 
We could own property but the law is not defined very well to suit our case. I 
think it would require some amendments before it would be of any service to us. We 
got into difficulty once with a storekeeper we had in a co-operative grocery, and 
before we got through with the case there was no grocery. 


By Mr. McLean :— 

Q.—Are you trying to make the Order in Canada a national association? A.— 
There are some members in favor of that, but there are others who are not. Those 
who are in favor of it run more into polities, while those who are not are more of the 
intellectual reformers. They would rather work on an industrial basis, getting 
co-operation and working on that line, and waiting for the intelligence of the people to 
assert their rights—waiting for the development of intelligence. 


By Mr. ArMsTRoNG :— 
Q.—Do you think it would start industrial co-operation, provided there was a 


national organization of the Knights of Labor for the Dominion? A.—It would, to . 


a certain extent. 

Q.—How, please? A.—You will understand there is a good deal of feeling exists 
between people of different nationalities. Now, I have been working in the United 
States for a couple of years, and I found over there that just because I was a 
Canadian there was a great deal of harshness used towards me which would not 
have been used if I had been an American, or if I had kept my views to myself: 
But the Order of the Knights of Labor is trying to do away with that feeling, which, 


I think, does no good, as it keeps working people apart, when they should be united, 


upon questions of vital importance to themselves, as working people in both countries, 
Their interests are identical, and I cannot see where a doubt should be created ; and 
in the matter of co-operation it requires such an immense amount of capital for the 
development of the scheme, and the Knights of Labor think if we were to form a 
General Assembly for Canada it would remain an Order to a large extent composed 
of men who would go into this movement in Canada, but they would not understand 
the real principles of the organization so thoroughly as men who have worked in 
the Order from its inception. I think it would be best to maintain the connection 
between the Order in Canada and the Order in the United States, As it is to-day, we 
have power to form provincial assemblies, and govern ourselves—as you will see in 
our constitution—and the different States have the same power, and we are merely 
governed by the General Assembly, just the same as the Supreme Grand Lodge of 
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Oddfellows govern their body. The General Assembly has certain essential features 
that these smaller bodies have not, and we look to the superior body entirely for 
these benefits. | 

Q.—You need not answer this question unless you like: Have you ever known 
money to come from the other side to assist co-operation in Canada? A.—Yes; I 
believe there was money went to Montreal. I would like to make a reference to 
some points about my own work and the shops where I work. 

Q.—Certainly ? A.—I work for the Grand Trunk Railroad. We are paid 
monthly. The employés would rather have their pay weekly, because it would 


‘make them financially more independent. We find that in a great many instances 


workmen have to run monthly accounts, and that puts them entirely at the mercy 
of the corner grocers. You feel under obligation to the man ; you have to take what 
he has got and you cannot go any where else; you are obliged to stay there. A man 
who once begins to run credit like that gets into financial difficulties and cannot get 
out of them. He is in deep water all the time. If a man could get his wages 
weekly he could run his business more on a cash basis and go where he pleased. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—Do you think you are expressing the views of the larger portion of your 


fellow-workmen? A.—I am pretty certain Iam. 
By Mr. Armstrrone :— 


Q.—Have the employés petitioned the Grand Trunk Company to make payment 
more frequently ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What answer did you get? A.—Mr. Hickson answered that he would be 
only too glad to do anything in his power to help the employes, but present circum- 
stances would not warrant it. 

Q.—It would not suit the Company? A.—No, it would tack too much expense 
into the work of the clerical help. 

Q—Are men’s wages ever garnisheed? A.—Yes; every time the pay boss 
comes down he has alist of young men before the cash boss. The men to be garnisheed 
have all to pass by so that he can see them. 

Q.—Do you think if the men were paid weekly or fortnightly it would have a 
tendency to decrease this garnisheeing? A.—Yes, 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—What is the result of that garnisheeing? Is it carried any further? A.— 
Well, if you get garnisheed more than once you are discharged. 

Q.—Do they give you, to understand that when you are garnisheed the first 
time? A.—I have never been garnisheed, but I know men who have been discharged. 

Q.—Is that the rule on the road? A.—I could not say positively, but 1 know 
they will discharge you for that. Of course, it may make a difference in the case of 
the old employés. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—It may not be a written rule, but is it the unwritten law of the company ? 
A.—I think it is. 

Q.—Supposing a man is discharged by the Grand Trunk for that or any other 
offence, and he applies to be employed by another railroad, is it the case that he 
must get recognition from his last employer before he is accepted ? A.—That is the 
rule amongst railroad men. 

Q.—You mean railroad companies? A.—Yes; railroad men—of course, I do. 
not mean a shop hand, but a road hand. If he has been discharged by the company 
and is seeking employment elsewhere he must produce a certificate of recognition 
from his last employer. 

Q.—lIs that carried out to any extent in connection with the Grand Trunk? 
A.—Yes; I think it is, 
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By the CHarrMAN :— 


Q.—Do you think that the superintendent in Hamilton would refuse recognition 


to a man who deserved it? A.—No; I do not. Our present mechanical superin- 


tendent I do not believe would. I think he is a very fair man. 
By Mr. Gipson :— | 
Q.—Is a workingman running a monthly account for groceries more apt to buy 


things he does not need or could do without than a man paid weekly? A.—Yes; he 


is. I find from those men who run monthly accounts that they are all pretty well 


ashamed to acknowledge exactly how much they are indebt, and when you go round ° 


for statistics, asking about these things—of course it is necessary 1n our organization 
to get these things—we cannot get any statement on that item from them. I might 
say also, in relation to shorter hours, that there was a movement on foot to 
establish Saturday afternoon as a half-holiday, but I find amongst a great many 
workingmen they would rather have the hours of labor shortened each day than 
have the half-holiday, because their employment isso tedious and irksome it becomes 
unhealthy from long confinement and other causes. It js more so especially to 
female labor in the large milling establishments in the city. 

Q.—How many hours do you think would constitute a fair day’s work? A.—I 
have been educated to the idea that eight would. 

Q.—Now, asa workingman, working from day to day from the beginning to the 
end of the year, do you think you could do sufficient in eight hours to constitute a 
fair day’s work? A.—To give you my own individual opinion, I think it should be 
done in much less time. I think six hours or five hours would be plenty, because 
with the machinery we have at present I think it is almost unnecessary to employ 
men longer than five hours, 

Q.—Do you think you, as a working man, have a fair share of the product of 
your labor, taking into consideration the lessening of the cost of production by the 
use of machinery ? A.—No ; I do not think I have. 

Q.—Then the manufacturer gets rather too much—he gets more than a fair 
share? A.—I do not say the manufacturer gets it, but somebody does. The 
employer.is not alone to blame. He is under obligation to other people. I know lots 
of people in this city who are merely agents of banking corporations. They have to 
meet their payments. If they cannot, they go under. 

Q.—That is coming back to the credit system again. He is in the same fix ag 
the man working by the month. The credit system needs to be done away with 
entirely? A.—TI believe it should. The only credits we should have in this country 
should be based on actual value. 


By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—Supposing you were getting $2 a day in your work, and for five hours you 
got $1, could you support your family on that? A.—Well, of course we don’t take 
into consideration the many other things that you might say hinge on that question 
also. There would be a great many more workmen employed. 

Q.—It is your own actual case I mean? A.—I think T could. 

Q.—You could not save any money, could you? A.—Yes;I could, because bread 
is 11 cents now, but if I could only earn a dollar probably I could buy a loaf of bread 
for 5 cents. The actual amount received by the individual don’t constitute the basis of 
value, 

By Mr. Armstrong :— 


Q.—Has it come to your knowledge in some instances that the shortening of the 
hours of labor had a tendency to raise wages? A.—Yes; I could tell you on the 
Grand Trunk it has a tendency to raise wages, I believe, with all the outside compe- 
tition we have. 

Q.—From your knowledge of the working classes in Hamilton, if there had been 
a public library established here do you think if the men had Saturday 
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afternoon they would take advantage of that public library? A.—I think so. Of 
course, they might not do so at first, but with the educational influences that are at 
work now-a-days I think it would be only a short time before it would be well sup- 
ported ; and in fact we as an organization supported a by-law to get a public library. 
it was defeated by the large property-owners, on the score that it would raise taxation. 

Q.—Were the parties who voted for this by-law property-holders and lease 
holders, or those who had votes for municipal elections? A.—Property owners and 
lease-holders, because they are the only ones who can vote on a by-law of that nature 
affecting the financial affairs of the city. 


en ee 


JOHN BELL, Hamilton, called and sworn. 
By Mr. FREED :— 


Q.—You are connected with the Ontario Cotton Mill? A.—Yes. | 

Q.—In what capacity? A.—I am secretary-treasurer. 

Q.—You employ a large number of hands in the mill? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Into what classes generally would you divide those hands? A.—Boys, 
youths and men, and girls and women. 

Q.—As to the work which they follow, how would you divide them? A.—They 
are distributed all over. 
— Weavers and spinners? A.—Carders, spinners, weavers, dyers and finishers. 
—At which of these do boys or girls work? Are there any carders? A.—Yes. 
Spinning? A.—Yes. 
Dyeing? A.—No; not any dyeing. 
—Finishers? A.—Yes. 
—And weavers? A.—Yes. 
.—At what age do boys and girls begin to work in the mill—the youngest age 
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at which you take them? A.—None under fourteen. 


Q.—How do you determine they are not under fourteen? A.—We require a 
certificate from their parents, if we have any doubt about it. 

Q.—Is that a rigid rule with you? A.—By law it is. 

Q.—About what wages can a skilled adult (a man) earn in the mill, taking an 
average case? A.—A man would earn from $8 to $10 a week. 

Q.—These are skilled workmen? A.—Yes; good workmen. 

@.—An adult woman who is skilled, what would she be able to earn? A.—$6 
to $8. 

Q.—At what distribution of work would the women be employed who earn from 
$6 to$8? A.—Weaving and drawing in. These are the two highest paid depart- 
ments of work. 

Q.—And girls from fourteen tosixteen, how much would they earn? A—They 
would earn from $2 to $4 per week. 

Q.—And they would earn more as they continue ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—The youngest boys, from fourteen to sixteen, what would they get? A— 
Just the same as the girls. 

Q.—How many looms does one adult weaver have charge of? A.—A good weaver 
takes charge of four looms. : 

Q.—Is that more or less than is the custom in the United States? A.—I think 
it is the same, but I am not quite sure. 

Q.—Is it more or less than is the custom in the old country? A.—I don’t know 
as to that. 

Q.—Is the work in cotton mills considered unhealthy ? A.—No; I do not think 
so; I never heard so. 

Q.—Is the temperature very high? A.—It is comparatively warm. 

Q.—Not uncomfortably warm? A.—I think not. 
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Q.—Do you keep the air moist with steam to keep the cotton pliable? A.—We 
do in some rooms. 

Q.—Do you think alliance is more frequent with operatives in cotton mills than 
operatives in other callings? A.—I don’t think so; I am not aware that it is. 

Q.—Do you employ any hand weavers ? A—Yes, 

Q.—What do you pay them? A.—One dollar and ten cents per day. 

Q.—What are the hours of labor in the mill? A.—Sixty hours per week. 

Q.—You lengthen five days and shorten the sixth ? A.—Five days, eleven hours ; 
each Saturday has five hours. 

Q.—How frequently do you pay ? A.—Every two weeks, on Friday evening. 

Q.—Have there been any requests to make the pay-day more frequent ? A.—No. 

Q.—Would the labor of paying weekly be much greater than the labor of prepa- 
ring the lists now ? A.—Yes; it would be a little more—not a great deal. 

Q.—How long have you been connected with the mill ? A.—For six years. 

Q.—During that time have your wages increased or decreased, or remained 
stationary ? A.—There was a decrease made between two and three years go. 

Q.—And that decrease remains? A.—Not entirely; it has been to some 
extent removed. 

Q.—I am not going to ask you what price you receive for your goods, but can 
you tell me in general terms whether cotton goods have increased, decreased or 
remained stationary in price ? A.—The price just now is rather better than it was 
two years ago. 

Q.—How would it compare with the prices when the mill was established ? A. 
—I think they are a little higher, but very little. 

Q.—Before you were connected with the mill you were in mercantile business ? 
A.—Yes ; in the wholesale dry-goods business. 

Q.—Can you tell me how prices of cotton range now compared with similar 
cotton ten years ago ? A.—TI think they are lower than they were ten years ago. 

Q.—How would they compare with prices fifteen years ago, taking the lower 
grades of cotton ? A.—I could not go back so far. 

ee ere do Canadian cottons compare for purity of material with imported 
goods? A.—They are very much like American cottons, and are purer than 
English cottons. 

Q.—Are Canadian cotton goods loaded down with China glue, and starch, &¢.? 
Not at all. 

Q.—They are pure cotton? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is it true of foreign cottons ? A.—Not at all, generally. 

Q.—So, if aman buys ‘cottons by weight, the goods being similar in other respects, 
he gets better value for his money in Canadian cottons than he would in im ported 
cottons? A.—Yes ; excepting American, which are much the same kind of goods. 
He gets better value than in English imported g voods. 

Q.—Can you tell me whether the mar gins of profits between the mill prices and 
the retail price ordinarily are greater or less than the mareins of profits between the 
importers’ prices and the retail prices on the other hand ? A.—The mills sell to the 
wholesale houses, not to the retail. 

Q.—Are you familiar with retail prices at all? A.—Yes. I don’t quite under- 
stand your question. 

Q.—Does the middleman make a greater profit on domestic goods that he does 
on imported goods ? A.—Meaning the wholesaler ? 
an Q.—Bither or both—say the ‘wholesaler? A.—His profits as a rule on home- 

made goods is smaller than on imported goods. 

Q- Can you say how the retailer does? A—The retailer, I think, gets as good 
a profit on the home-made goods as on the imported. 

By Mr. McLran :-— 


Q.—You spoke about a reduction of wages in OU mill ? How much was the 
reduction ? A.—Ten per cent. 
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Q.—Men who run four looms, what are their average wages? A.—He will 
make from $8 to $10 a week on an average. 

Q.—How much for women? A.—$6 to $8. 

Q.—Is there any piece-work in your mill? A.—It is nearly all piece-work. 

Q.—You pay so much a piece? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do your company object to employ any person belonging to a labor organiza- 
tion? A.—No; we employ a number who belong to those organizations. 

By Mr. FREED :— 


Q.—What are the sanitary arrangements of the mill, generally? A.—The mill 
is heated with steam. There are in each floor of the main mill two sets of water 
closets, one for males and one for females, and drinking water and washing places on 
each floor. 

Q.—When the factory inspector was around did he find any fault with the 
sanitary condition of the mill? A.—No; he did not. | 

Q—What means are provided for escape in case of fire? A.—There are three. 
towers in the main building, one at each end and one in the centre, with stairways 
by which the hands could escape. 

Q.—Is your machinery recently protected against accident as well as it is in the 
best mills? A.—Yes; itis provided with all safeguards, according to the require- 
ments of the Canadian Factory Act. 

Q.—Did the Inspector make a careful inspection of these when he visited the 
mill? A.—He went all over the mill, and made no objection or suggestion contrary 


_ to what existed. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—Did he make any remark while he was going through your establishment 
about any other places which were not up to the standard? A.—lI don’t know that 
he did. I did not go with him; it was the manager, and his visit was more a 
formal one than will be another, which he said he would make later on. 


By Mr, ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—He went around with the manager? A.—Yes. 

Q—Those girls from fourteen to sixteen, do they get $2 to $4 when they enter 
the mill? A.—They get about $2 to begin with. 

Q.—What would a young woman pay for her board per week in Hamilton ? 
A.—I could hardly tell you. The younger women, I fancy, mostly stay with their 
parents. It is only the older that live in boarding houses I think. 

Q.—I suppose you don’t know any of their affairs in their homes? A.—I do not. 

Q.—You don’t know whether they pay their parents for their board? A.—I 
eould not say. 

Q.—Is the temperature in the mill the same heat in winter as at the present 
time? Is that the temperature for the whole year? A.—lIt is kept uniform as 
nearly as possible. 

Q.—Then isn’t it much warmer in July than it would be in winter? A.—Well, 
a hot day it would be hotter. | 

Q.—yYou have some rooms warmer than others? A.—The bulk of the rooms 
are about the same. 

Q.—How long have they for dinner? A.—One hour. 

Q.—Do many of them eat their lunch in the factory? A.—Not many. 

(.—There are some? A.—There are some. 

Q.—Is there any fining in your establishment when employés are late in the 
morning or at noon? A.—No, 

Q.—You understand what I mean by fining? A.—Yes; there are only fines 


] for bad work. 


Q.—Are they charged full value for work they spoil? A.—They are fined if 
work is very bad—a moderate fine and paid nothing for doing it. 
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By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—Are they allowed to keep the work? A.—No; it is merely that their 
labor is lost upon it. | ; 


By Mr. ArRMsTRONG :— 


Q.—Is work ever spoiled and sold to the wholesale men at a lower rate? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is there any association of manufacturers in your business to keep up 
prices ? A.—There is a Cotton Manufacturers’ Association for the Dominion. 

Q.—Do they holdsecret meetings, to which the general public are not admitted ? 
A.—They hold meetings, and the public generally get hold of what passes at them. 

Q.— Does that embrace all cotton manufacturers in the Dominion? A—Except 
Mr. Gibson’s in New Brunswick. 

By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—Do these meetings arrange any prices of cottons, and agree that one shall not 
sell lower than another, and fix prices at a certain figure? .A.—Manufacturers’ 
prices are fixed. 

By Mr. ArmstTrone :— 


Q.—Do they meet annually? A.—They meet as often as is necessary. 

Q.—You have rules and regulations to govern the association? A.—Yes. 

Q.—You fix the minimum rate? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Ifa manufacturer sold under this rate would he be fined? A.—Yes. 

By Mr. Grason :— . 

Q.—Don’t you think it is pretty hard on the consumer that he should pay three 
prices on value for his labor before receiving the benefit of it? A workman or 
workwoman in your mill wanting any of your goods has to pay threeprices before he 
or she can get that article? A.—With the work people, work, that they make 
themselves, we sell to them. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—You pay more than three prices? You have to pay plunder in the United 
States, and haven’t you to pay transport of the cotton? A.—Yes. 


JosEPH JAMES WuHITELEY, Machinist, Hamilton, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Gipson :— 


Q.—At what trade do you work? A.—At the machinist trade. 

Q.—What particular kind of work do you do? A.—I served my time in the old 
country at turning, but I am on the planing machine at present at Beckett’s. 

Q.—You work machinery ? A—Yes. 

Q,—Have you been long at the business? A.—Thirty-two years. 

Q.—What wages do you receive? A.—We will average $1.50 all through the | 
shop in the year. 

Q.—How many hours a day do you work? A.—We work ten hours, but they 
work only nine hours, taking the year through—they drop us off one hour. 

Q.—You work fifty-four hours? A.—Sixty hours we have to work to make it a 
full week. In England they work fifty-four hours. 


By Mr. McLran :— 


Q.—Does it take a skilled mechanic to run one of those planers? A.—I can 
give you a little experience about that; I have been thirty-two years at the business, 
and before I came here they had had a man four years at it, but they could not run 
it satisfactorily till I came. He spoiled work which had to be done over again. 

Q.—Does the shop close down during the year? A.—No; they put us on 
short time. 
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Q.—Do they keep you employed all the time? A.—Yes; so they can keep their 
hands on. 


By Mr. Gipson :— 


Q.—You said the man was unable to run the machine after four years’ expe- 
rience? A.—There is no man who can run a machine properly after three years’ 
apprenticeship. I served my time seven years at Whitworth’s, of Manchester, the 
finest shop in the world, and I then found I had something else to learn. 

Q.—Do you believe in an indenture system for apprentices? A.—I do. 

Q.—It is not common in this country now, I believe? A.—No; that is what 
surprises me. 

Q.—Does it tend, in your opinion, to improve workmen or to deteriorate them ? 
A.—An apprentice system tends to improve them. 

Q.— Under it, the master is bound to instruct the apprentice, and the apprentice 
is also bound to learn his trade, I suppose? A.—From what I have seen, and I have 
been only afew years in this country, it appears that the masters leave it all to the 
foreman, and he does not so much as know the apprentice. 

Q.—Do you consider that a good system? A.—It is one of the worst systems 
that could be imagined. A boy, after he has served three years in that foundry, knows 
as much as he did when he commenced. 

Q.—Are the skilled mechanics increasing or decreasing in the country? A.—I 
think they are decreasing. In our firm we have four apprentices to ten men, and 
half of the men are only half skilled, what I call handy men. 

Q.—Then skilled workmen are decreasing, although the number of workmen 
is increasing? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Have you any idea of what would change that irregular style of doing 
business? A.—Yes. | 

Q.—What would do it? A.—I think what would improve it would be to have 
apprentices serve seven years, as is done in England. 

By Mr. ArmMstRone :— 


Q.—Would you have the employers compelled to teach the boys their trade ? 
A.—Yes; and there should be a regular indenture system drawn out, as was done in 
my Case. 

Q.—How do the wages in Hamilton, and in Canada generally, compare with the 
wages paid in England in your trade? A.—I will give you the wages I received 
myself. Iworked at the Times office, in England, and received £3 per week. I 
came out here to see ason and daughter ofmy own. I got the enormous sum of $1.75 
a day here, because I have grey whiskers, and they do not want to employ old men. 
But I find that when they get me into the establishment they do not want me out 
again. They want young men, who know nothing, but men with grey hair they 


do not care much about. I have experienced that at two shops in Hamilton. 


Q.—Do you mean that the employé’s wages are higher in London than here ? 
A.—I do; I mean as regards the amount of money paid. If you get 38 shillings or 
36 shillings a week in England it is worth more than $12 or $14 here. 

Q.—That is, when you take into consideration the difference in the price of 
house rent, I suppose? A.—Yes; house rent, coal and provisions. I could get 
bread at 2 cents per pound in England when I came away, and I. have been here 
only three years. 

By Mr. Gisson :— 


Q.—How can you get the bread cheaper in England, when the flour comes from 
here? A.—How can you get your own cheese cheaper there ? 

Q.—Can you buy Canadian cheese in England cheaper than here? A.—Yes;- 
on the market in Manchester I can get the best Canadian cheese at 5 pence per 
pound (10 cents), and they charge me here 12 cents for the same. 

Q.—At that time was not cheese cheaper? A.—No; Cheshire was selling at 
something like 1 shilling per pound (24 cents). 

A—D6 
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Q.—Have you any theory to account for that? A.—I forgot it, or 1 would have 
brought here a catalogue of Deer Brothers’ wholesale list of prices. Lump sugar is 
6 cents per pound, ready cut, and they will charge me much more here. I have to 
pay here 28 and 30 cents for butter per pound. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—lIs your trade organized? A.—I belong to the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers. 

Q.—Is there a branch in Hamilton? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do all the journeymen of your trade belong to it? A.—No. 

Q.—The headquarters are in England? A.—Yes; as I have said, 1 came out 
here only to see a son and daughter. | 

Q.—Suppose you were taken ill and your dues were paid up, would you receive 
any benefit from headquarters? A.—Yes; I am a Forester as well. Yes; they 
would look after me the same as if I was in England, because I pay in and the money 
is sent. to the head office. 

Q.—lIs there any fund to assist men who are idle through no fault of their own? 
A.—There is. 

Q.—Can you give us the estimated strength of your organization? A.—I can, 
but [ would have to go into millions, for it is spread over all parts of the world. 

Q.—In regard to fines accruing with the branch in Canada: are they dispensed 
by the branch in Canada or are they sent home? A.—KHach pays their own money. 

Q.—They make a statement for headquarters? A.—Yes; and they send the 
amount to headquarters. 


By Mr. FREED :— 

Q.—You have said that the average wages throughout the shop would not be . 

more than $1.50 a day: does that include the wages of skilled and unskilled men? 
A.—Yes; we put in one with the other. 

Q.—What are the highest wages paid to the skilled menin your shop? A.—Two 
dollars aday. There is another point to which I would like to refer. I think it 
would be the best thing in every way if they would adopt the English system of 
fifty-four hours a week’s work. If a man will take and use a hammer nine hours a 
day that hammer must strike lighter towards night, and if the time was limited to 
nine hours, instead of ten hours, it would go a little quicker. 


R. R. Moraan, Miller and Whip Manufacturer, Hamilton, called and sworn. 
By Mr. FREED :— 
Q.—You are a member of the firm of Morgan Bros., I believe? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Are many men in youremploy? A.—We employ in the mill about ten 
hands. 
Q.—Are those skilled hands, or are they both skilled and unskilled men? A.— 
About two-thirds of them are skilled men. 
—Do your millers work night and day? A.—Part of the season, during the 
fall and during navigation, we run night and day; two gangs of men are on then. 
Q.—How many hours constitute a day’s work in your mill? A.—When running 
night and day they go off and on at twelve o’clock day and night. They change 
round every other week—that is, the gangs do. 
Q.—EHach runs during twelve hours? A.—Yes; during the season. 
Q.—Are they actually at work during the whole of those twelve hours? A.— 
No ; they are just looking after the machinery. During six hours they are pretty 
actively engaged at work. During the night they do nothing, except keep the 
feeds going. In the day time they are shovelling and doing such like work, 
Q.—What do skilled millers receive? A.—We pay from $8 to $10 per week. 
‘e head miller gets a little higher wages, but my brother takes charge in the mill. 
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Q.—What-do you pay unskilled men at your mill? A.—Seven dollars and a-half 

Pper week. 

Q.—What wheat do you use principally? A.—We principally grind Ontario 

wheat. We have been grinding a little Manitoba wheat this season. : 
Q.—Mixed? A.—wNo. 

| Q.—Do you not mix the wheat, in order to produce certain brands of flour? A. 

-—Yes; we mix our wheat. We use red and white winter wheat; we get very little 

spring wheat. 

Q.—Where do you find your market for your flour? A.—About half our stock 

is sold locally; the balance goes to the Maritime Povinces. Wehave shipped some to 

Scotland, but we have not done so this last two or three years. We have sent some 

_ to Newfoundland. 

i Q.—Did you ever pay a higher price for grain than shippers pay? A.—Yes; 

_we generally pay a little more, because we select our wheat. We like to take the 

F best of it, and so we pay a little more for it. 

5 Q.—Is that only at certain seasons of the year? A.—No; all the year round 

_ we calculate to pay a little more. We do not pay more in proportion to the quality ; 

_ probably we would be 1 or 2 cents more. 

- - Q.—How does the price of flour compare now with prices in former years ? A. 

The prices are, I think, about 5 per cent. higher than during the last two years. 

Mf Q.—How do the prices compare with prices ten years ago? A.—A barrel of 

- flour that was sold for $5.50 ten years ago will bring only $3.70 to-day, and it will be 

a better article to-day than it was then, for now itis roller flour; then it was stone flour, 

-~ Q—Do you employ many hands in your whip factory? A.—From fifteen to 

_ twenty, but we have generally about fifteen. 

. Q.—Are they skilled or unskilled hands? A.—About half of them are skilled 

hands. 

+ Q—Are they men, women or boys? A.—There are some women. The skilled 

hands are all men. 

‘ Q.—How much can they earn? A.—From $9 to $15 per week. 


Q.—How many hours a day do they work? A.—Ten hours a day, 

. Q—Sixty hours a week? A.—During the summer and winter we only run 
_ from eight to five for three months. 
. Q.—You reduce the wages accordingly? A.—We pay the hands accordingly. 
2 Q—Do you employ many young persons? A.—Five or six girls, sometimes ; 
_ perhaps a dozen ; I don’t know any very young girls—none under sixteen. 
* Q.—How much can they earn? A.—They can earn from $2.50 to $5 per week. 
Q.—I suppose it would range according to the skill they possess? A.—Yes. 
z Q.—Do they work by the week or by the piece? A.—They work by the week. 
3 Q.—Where do you find your market for your goods? A.—AIl over Ontario and 
~ Quebec; we send a good many whips down to Quebec and Montreal. 

a Q—Has your whip factory been long in existence? A.—We have been running 
_ it now about twelve or thirteen years. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


4 Q.—In your flour mill: how many hours a day do the miller’s work? A.—In 
the day time we only run twelve hours. Ifwe run day and night they are put on 
full time ; we put in twenty-four hours. 
| Q.—Do you change hands? A.—Yes ; at 12 o’clock every day and night. 
Q.—In your busy time, does a man working at night work twelve hours ? A.— 
Yes. The day hands go on at 12 in the day and the night hands at 12 at night, and 
every other week we change hands. 
i Q.—Do you pay extra for night work? A.—When we hire a man he knows 
that we only run three or four months that way. 
4 Q.—Do you do any Sunday work? A.—No; Ifit is done one of the bosses has 
to do it. We have to do it once in a while, but my brother does it himself, and a 
- man does not care to take that part of the work. 
A—564 
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ALFRED MiLuER, Shoemaker, Hamilton, called and sworn. 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 

Q.—You are working at a shoe factory in Hamilton, I understand? A.—tIa 
at present. 

Q.—How long have you been working at that trade in this city? A—Ona 
off, going on eighteen years. | 

Q.—What is the branch of business at which you work? A.—At the trimmin; 

Q.—What are the average wages of a trimmer in this city? A.—I suppose fro 
$10 to $15 per week; we work piece-work. : 

Q.—Do the men prefer to work by piece-work? A.—Yes; they do. ) 

Q.—Did you ever calculate the number of days in a year a man works at the 
business in your factory? A.—The factory generally shuts down during the yea 
about two or three weeks for stock-taking. Of course, piece-hands are not employe 
steadily all the time—there are slack seasons in the trade. ; 

Q.—How many hours per day do the men work piece-work ? A.—They wor 
piece-work ten hours a day. © } 

@.—I presume when one branch of the business is going they all must x) 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—Are there many boys employed in the factory? A.—No; not many 
altogether, about seven or eight. : 

Q.—When a boy comes into the factory does he go into the factory under th 
impression that he is going to learn the shoemaking trade? A—No; they coul 
not learn it. 

Q.—Why could they not? A.—There is no way of learning it. 

Q.—When a boy goes in and is put on a machine is he kept on that machin 
until his apprenticeship is over? A.—They do not put boys on machines. 

Q.—How do new-comers learn the business? A.—Whenever there is a ney 
machine put into the shop they generally take a man who will be most likely t 
learn the machine. 

Q.—As a general rule can one man work all the machines employed in making 
perfect boot? A.—I have only known one man who can learn the machines. As 
rule, a man can run only one machine. 

Q.—They remain at that so long as they are at the business? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—What wages can that man earn who is able to run all the machines? A.— 
He is guaranteed $15 per week for fifty weeks in the year. 


By Mr. Armstrong :— 


Q.— Does he occupy a position higher than that of a journeyman? A.—No; tha 
man who gets $15 a week is the only man in this city who can run the kind o 
machines we run—that is the Goodyear machine. It is a new machine, and there ar 
not many who understand its working. | 
Q.—Do the wholesale manufacturers in Hamilton make all their own goods 
A.—No. 

Q.—Do they import any? A.—Yes; they import some from the Maritime Pro 
vinces. 

Q.—And from the other side? A.—I don’t think so. 


By Mr. McLran :— 


Q.—Can the manufacturers make their boots and shoes here as cheaply as they 
can import them from the Maritime Provinces? A.—No ; there are nine-tenths o 
the boots and shoes worn in Canada which are made in the Maritime Provinces. 
Q.—Both men’s and women’s wear? A.—Yes. | 
Q.—Have you any knowledge of the business that female operatives do? A.—No 
Q.—Have you any knowledge in connection with custom work? A—Yes. 
Q.—Is there much custom work made here now? A.—No ; there is not..- 
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 Q—Does a factory hand or a custom hand earn the largest wages in this city? 
A —1I have made just about the same wages at the custom trade as I have in the 
factory. In the custom trade I made larger wages than the majority of men. 

| Q.—How do the prices in Hamilton compare with the prices paid in Toronto, so 
ar as men and women’s work is concerned ? A.—On men’s work we are working 
m the Toronto list of prices. It is the same throughout the Province. 

Q.—Do you speak in that way of London? A.—Yes; I think it is so in London. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


| Q—Can you tell us, as a matter of fact, the difference between the bill of prices 
wroughout Ontario and the bill of prices in Montreal? A.—I don’t think they have 

bill of prices in Montreal. 

» Q.—Is your trade organized? A.—Yes; it is. 

~ Q.—Do you think it has been a means of keeping up the prices of wages paid to 

ployés? A.—Yes. 

_ Q—How has it been in that regard with respect to women’s work? A—lIl 

think it is the same. 

» Q—It is kept up from the same source? A.—Yes. 

-~ Q—Have you had any difficulty in the shoemaking trade in Montreal ? A.—They 

ad a little difficulty in one of the firms. . 

— Q.—How was that difficulty settled? A.—It was settled by arbitration. 

Q.—By the men and their employers coming together? A.—Yes; by the 

mployers and the District Assemblies of the Knights of Labor. 

~~ Q.—What is the feeling existing between the employersin your trade and their 

nen? Is that feeling harmonious? A.—Yes. 

Q.—There is a good feeling existing between the men and their employers in 

Jamilton, then? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. McLean :— 

| Q.—What wages do men get who run the pegging machines ? A.—Twelve dollars 
a week. | 
Q@.—And those who run the sewing machines—machines to sew soles on? 
—They receive $12 per week. 
Q.—What do the lasters get per week? A.—They work by piece-work. 
| Q.—What is their average wages? A.—From $10 to $15 per week—that is, inthe 

usy season. Of course, I will not say that they average that much the year round, 
ecause there are dull seasons in their trade, as in every trade. 
- Q—Is there any stamp that the men allow the firms to use on their goods ? 
A.—We have a stamp, but it is not used. 


_ By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q,—Is there much kid work made in Hamilton? A.—Yes; a good deal. 
Q.—What would be the wages of a first-class female operator on women’s kid 
ippers, working by the piece, taking, of course, an average hand ? A.—I was asking 
he foreman that question this morning and he told me the earnings were from $5 
0 $9 per week. 
Q.—Are there many who make wages to that amount? A.—I could not say. 
~ Q.—You cannot tell us the wages a young girl would earn at what they call 
pasting ? A.—No ; | could not. | 

By Mr. Freep :— 
Q—Whose factory do you work in? A.—There is only one factory, McPherson’s. 
—- Q.—What is the sanitary condition of that factory? A.—The sanitary condition 
is first-class. ; 
 QWhere are the stair-cases located ? A.—Outside of the main building. The 
stair-cases are separate, and shut off from the main building aitogether. 
 Q.—Are they exposed to the weather? A—_wNo. 
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Q.—Where are the water-closets situated ? A.—They are off from the main 
building, too. ’ 

Q.—Will you describe briefly the manner in which the stair-cases and water 
closets are located ? A.—The water-closets and wash-room are in connection with 
the stair-case. 

Q.—That part forms really an addition do the main building ? A—Yes. 

Q.—What kind of doors are between this addition between which the stair-cases | 
are located and the main building ? A.—Sliding doors, covered with tin. 

Q.—If a fire were to take place in any floor, how would the people in the building 
escape ? A.—Down the stair-way. : 
Q.—They can go from each floor to the stair-case ? A.—Yes. ) 


Q.—Could the fire pass through those doors to the outside ? A.—Yes; there is 
hose in connection with every flat. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Do I understand you to say that the doors are sliding doors ? A.—Yes; they 
are sliding doors, 

Q.—If the doors were shut in case of fire, how could they be opened? A.—They 
could be opened on either side. The main door at the bottom of the stair-case opens 
outward ; above, the doors slide on pulleys. 


By Mr. ARMstTRoNG :— 


Q.—Have you ever known the doors of the establishment to be locked, so as to 
prevent those who came late from entering ? A.—Yes; itis so in almost every shop. 
The doors are locked at eight o’clock in the morning, but when they are locked you 
can go in by the front door. 

Q.—Is it a regular custom for the young women to go into the establishment 
through the main counting room ? A.—If they come later than eight o’clock they do. 

Q.—And they do that as a general thing ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Who carries the key. after the door is locked ? A—The man who runs 
the engine. 

Q.—Have you ever worked in Toronto ? A.—No. 

By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—Does the buffing machine make a great deal of dust ? A—No ; not now. 

Q.—How does it make less dust than it did formerly ? A—They have pipes 
connected with all those machines running into the chimney. | 

Q.—And the dust is carried up the chimney now ? A.—Yes; it is. 

Q.—How does the dust enter these pipes—does it enter by fans, or how ? A.— 
No; the draught of the chimney is sufficient to draw it up. 

Q.—Is any of the machinery dangerous to life or limb ? A.—Yes. 

Q.— Do accidents frequently occur ? A.—No ; not frequently, 

Q.—Do you know anything about the factory inspector’s opinion with regard to 
the condition of the establishment ? A.—No; Ido not. Ido not know whether he 
has been around this new building or not. 

Q.—How does this factory compare with others in which you have worked, as 
regards comfort or convenience ? A.—I never worked inany factory outside of this 
city, but of those I have seen it is the best. 

Q.—How frequently are you paid ? A.—We are paid once a week. 

Q.—Are you paid in cash? A.—Yes. 

By Mr. McLean :— 

Q.—On what day are you paid ? A.—We are paid on Saturday. 

Q.—Would you prefer any other day as pay-day ? A.—I don’tknow. There 
would be an advantage, perhaps, in being paid on Friday. 
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Rogert CovutTerR, Shoemaker, Hamilton, called and sworn. 
By Mr. ArmsTRoNnG :— 

Q.—You have heard the evidence of the last witness (Miller) ? A.—Yes; it is 
correct in the main. 

Q.—Have you anything to add to it? A.—So far as regards prices paid in 
Quebec, I may say that while we get 40 cents a case for taking lasts out of boots 
they get 10 cents, and the wages are about in that proportion as between the Provinces 
of Quebee and Ontario. In Hamilton, at one time, this was growing to be an import- 
ant industry, but for some cause we have only one factory left out of five or six 
factories. The firm for whom I have been working this last year have gone to 
Toronto, and the reasons they gave for going were because they had greater facili- 
ties in Toronto, and the freight is less, and this was a sufficient object to cause them 
to go there. There might be something in that. 

By Mr. McLran :— | 

Q.—Is not this factory in Hamilton considered the best factory in Ontario ? A.— 
It is the only one here. It is the best built and the best adapted for boot and shoe 
manufacturing. Of course, there are only 300 shoemakers in Hamilton, and this 
firm employs about 150. Some time ago, as I have said, we had six shops in this - 
city, but they have dwindled down to one factory. ! 

Q,—Avre there any machines used in the factory on which there is a royalty 
paid ? A.—I don’t know whether the royalty is paid now or not, but it used to be paid. 

Q.—Where do the machines come from? A.—The Goodyear machines come 
from Boston. 

Q.—Has the patent been extended to Great Britain? A.—I could not say as 
regards that. I know they have an index on their machines to indicate every stitch 
put in. 

Q.—Have you heard the statement of the last witness in regard to the wages of 
young women? What do you know in regard to that statement ? A.—That statement 
is about correct. I know in other factories in which I have worked that the girls 
earn from $9 to $7 per week. ° 

Q.—Are those Toronto prices? A.—Toronto manufacturers pay on some lines 
perhaps a little less. 

Q.—But on the whole, you think the Hamilton prices are less? A.—On the 
whole, Hamilton is a little bit ahead in regard to the bill of prices. 


Hamitton, 21st January, 1888. 

Epwarp H. Hancock, Carpenter, Hamilton, called and sworn. 

By Mr. Freep :— : 

Q.—How long have you worked at your trade in Hamilton? A.—I have 
worked at my trade, more or less, for the last ten years. 

Q:—About what are fair wages for a carpenter in this city? A.—That is a 
question I am not prepared to answer, for there are such a variety of prices that I 
am not in a position to do so. Unfortunately, we have a lot of foreigners at work in 
our trade, and that is what does not suit us. 

Q.—You are not able to give us an idea of what a fair day’s wages for a 
carpenter would be in this city? A.—I can give you a fair day's wages for a good 
carpenter—it would be $2.25 or $2.75 a day; but they are not all paid that. 

Q.—What are they paid? A.—Some of them $2.25 a day. 

Q.—During what part of the year are you employed? A.—That is according 
to a man’s abilities. | 

Q.—What would be the average, do you think? Could a man work the year 
through ? A.—No. | 

Q.—Do you think he would work ten months? A.—No; I cannot work ten 
months myself. 
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Q.—Are there many apprentices working in the carpentering business in this 
city ? A.—There is no apprentice system atall; that is one of the drawbacks to our 
branch of the business. 

Q.—Are there many boys learning the trade? 
am not very well posted in the business. 

Q.—How many hours constitute a day’s work in your trade? A.—Ten hours a 
day, but I believe the organization in our trade has been laboring very hard to 
reduce the hours; whether they will accomplish it or not I cannot say. 

By Mer. GrBson :— 

Q.—How many hours would you consider a fair day’s work? A.—Hight hours; 
that number I have been taught from my infancy to consider as a day’s s work, 

Q.—From your experience, do you find eight hours sufficiently long? A.—Yes; 
when | have worked thirty years out of thirty-eight. 

Q.—Did you go to work at eight years ofage? A.—Yes ; I never had any schooling. 

Q.—Then, you ought to know something about labor? A.—Yes; that is what 
I came here to talk about. 

Q.—Do you think a workingman receives a fair share of the product of his 
labor? A.—I do not. 

Q.—Do you know any reason why he should not receive a fair proportion ? 
A.—I have a good reason right here. 

Q.—Give us that reason? A.—That is what I came to give you, and I will 
proceed with it. You will look over this paper and you will see that $578 wages 
were stolen from the working girls of Hamilton, and there is no law in this fair 

Dominion of ours by which to collect the amount. There is the document. (Docu- 
ment handed in). 


A.—That I ‘could not say, as [ 


Copy of Claims for Wages, made by these parties on the Hamilton Knitting Co. (limited), 
which failed in June, 1883,—Jas. Parks, President; Oliver C. Sircee, Manager :— 
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NAMES April May June Total. 

SH SITETET TORS Fal a8 RR MS CRE ORG TAME Selle (Steet en $36 40 $ 3 00 $39 4 
VOC Te Olin sven. FAVRE TRS OSES dicicga eT Nett eRe RG Se Le Meir 30 62 2 25 32 87 
VOCOEAT CTD NA Dn A) Tare eg coe ay PO ee es en ean me 14 12 Les 15 30 
ameribeibese rank Me ose h Sa le Rye |e ade oy eet ae 2 ciel Cale 21 20 1 80 23 00 
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The firm was that of James Khells, and the case was carried up to the highest 
court in the Dominion. I wish this Commission would make areport, so that in 
Ontario, as- well as in the rest of the Dominion, no claim should have preference 
to claims of employés for wages. You will find my name in that list, I believe. 
~~ Q.— Will you explain this list ?. A.—You will understand that when we started 
out the lawyer told us distinctly that we could get no wages, and fully and faithfully 
has that word been kept up to the present time. 
By Mr. CLARKE :— 

q Q.—What is that document? A.—It is a list of stolen wages. What I wish to 
~ impress on this Commission is, that there is no law in this Dominion to collect these 
-wages.under these circumstances. I would like to say that some arrangement 
should be made that wages of every description due to employés, whether it be by 
an incorporated establishment of any kind or any company whatever, should be 
collected from the assets, previous to any sheriff taking charge of the estate and 
having it sold under an auctioneer’s hammer ; that the heavy creditors must either 
see the wages paid or must pay them themselves before they dispose of the plant of 
the establishment and other assets. 


By Mr. Gipson :— 


; Q.—What you want is that wages shall be the first lien? A.—Yes; on every- 

thing, and before any action whatever can be begun the wages must be paid. I 

think in Great Britain before an auctioneer can raise his hammer the wages must be 

_ satisfied. | 

| By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—Those amounts stated im this document are wages due to employés in 

Hamilton? A.—By a Hamilton company that failed in June, 1883. 

Q.—Are those names of the employés of the company? A.—Yes. 

7 Q—Do you know anything about the provincial lien law ? Do you think it is 

operative, and have you had any trial of it? A.—You mean the lien law in the 

- pbuilding trade? The lien law I never tested, either on this side or on the other side 

_ of the line. . 

a Q.—Did you ever give any thought to the formation of a lien law for the 

’ Province? A.—I believe the building trade is pretty fairly protected, but a stock 

~ company or an incorporated establishment, or anything of that kind, is very shaky 

under the present law. Laws may be good enough, but they are most difficult often 
> to carry out. 

ia Q.—Do you think an amendment to the present lien law, which covers the 

- building trade, should be extended so as to cover all branches of industry? 

_ A—Yes. Protection of the wages of the laborer must come first, so that no sheriff, 

no auctioneer, and no one whatever shall be able to dispose of the property without 

_ first paying the employés’ wages. 

j Q.—You believe that the hen for wages should be the first claim? A,—Certainly. 
Two-thirds of those employés have left this country. I can give you the addresses of 
three or four of them. 

Q.—You are of the opinion that a lien law should not only cover the building 
trade, but all other branches of industry, and be arranged so that claims for wages 
would be the first claim? A —I am. Why should those girls be wronged out of the 
~ amount of wages due to them? 

Q.—What is the lowest rate of wages paid in Hamilton to what you would call 

' acarpenter? A.—The lowest wages paid to a man that I would call a carpenter is 
$2.25 a day, but the amount paid to some of the men who work as carpenters is 
about $1.25 aday. That is a fact—that is where the apprentice system fails. 

Q.—Do you believe in the apprentice system ¢ A.—I do. 
Q.—What benefit would it be to apprentices, and journeymen and employers ? 

A—It would keep men on the farm. It would make men skilled mechanics, and not 


butchers. 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Do you think that grocers and provision merchants who have supplied 


employés and laborers, and kept them alive, should not be paid before the men 
employed? A.—I think about the time this thing occurred I owed $25 for a 
grocery bill, and I since have paid it. 

Q.—If the grocer has furnished one of those laborers with food and the means 
of living, should he not be paid before the laborer? A,—Please explain yourself? 

Q.—If the grocer has sold you provisions, should he not be paid before you? 
A.—I do not think it, because if you rob me of my earnings I cannot pay the grocer. 

Q.—Is there a large quantity of intoxicating. liquor drunk in Hamilton? A.— 
I do not know anything about that. 

Q.—Do you think a strict law of prohibition would benefit those employés and 
employers—would it benefit all classes? A—My idea is that the claims for wages 
should come first; then a man would be able to pay his debts. | 

Q.—I am asking you if you consider the law of prohibition would benefit all 
classes? A.—I have nothing to do with prohibition. I do not believe in tying a 
man for nothing. 


B. R. Neuuus, Fruit and Vegetable Canner, Grimsby, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.— During what portion of the year is the canning industry active? A.— 
Hrom June till December and January. 

Q.—What class of fruit do you can? A.—Strawberries, raspberries, peaches, 
apples, plums and, in fact, all classes of fruit. 

Q.—Do you pay higher or lower, or the same prices, for fruit that growers would 
get if they put the fruit on the general market ? A.—We pay the same price usually, 
less the freight and commission. i | 

Q.—What class of labor do you employ in the canning of fruit ina factory ? 
A.—Women and girls principally ; some men and boys also. 

Q.—Where do you get the help? does it come from the neighborhood? A.— 
From the neighboring villages and neighborhood. 

Q.—Can you get an ample supply of labor? A.—Some years we have had 
difficulty in getting what labor we require, while other years we get all we require. 

Q.—What can grown women earn during the season? A.—From 50 cents to 
75 cents a day. A great deal of the work is done by pieve-work and what they earn 
depends on how fast they can work. Those who work by the hour we pay 6 cents 
per hour. | 

Q.—They board themselves? A.—Yes. 

@.—What can the girls and children earn? A.—They earn from 40 cents to 60 
cents a day. We find some young girls who will earn as much as grown women on 
piece-work. 

Q. 
A.—Yes ; on piece-work. 

Q.—When are your cans made? A.—In the winter season. 

Q.—Do you make those or do you buy them? A.—We make them ourselves; 
we have can-makers., 

Q.—You do not employ many hands in making the cans? A—We employ four 
on an average. 

Q.—What do those men earn? A.—They earn about $1.50 a day making cans. 

(.—Where do you find your market for your goods? A.—We find our market 
in Canada. 

Q.—Do you find your market throughout the whole of the country? A.—Yes; 
some of our goods go to Winnipeg, some to the lower Province. They are sold 
principally in Toronto and Montreal. 


Do they get paid at the same rate as journeymen for the work they do? ) 


| 
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Q.—Have there been any changes in this trade within the past six, eight or ten 
years? A.—Yes; there has been a great change in it. 

Q.—What is the nature of the change? A.—Factories are fitted up to give 
greater capacity, and we turn out goods cheaper than we did in 1879 and 1880. 

Q.—Are there more or less of these goods imported than formerly? A.—There 
are less imported, I think. I think there are very few canned goods imported, with | 
the exception of peaches, which is due to the failure of our peach crop some years. 

Q.—Can Canadian canners compete with foreign fruit? A—Not without a 
protection. 

Q.—With the protection they can? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is it an advantage to fruit growers to have fruit canned in Canada? A.— 
Yes; I think it is a great advantage. It gives them a larger market for their fruit. 
One year I had about 3,000 baskets of peaches, and certainly if they had been on the 
market they must have made quite a difference in the price of peaches sold. 

Q.—Do the people who work for you get employment for the rest of the year at 
any other occupation ? A.—Most of them have their homes, and they will not go 
out to work at any place else. The women and girls are willing to work at the 
factory who would not be willing to go to service. 

Q.—Were they daughters of farmers or mechanics? A.—They are daughters 
of mechanics and laboring men. 

Q.—Farmers are getting so well off that their daughters will not do any such 
work, I suppose? A.—In our section they will not. 

Q.—Can you sell all the fruit you can can ? A—I have always done so, up to the 
present time. 

Q.—What is the character of the fruit canned in Canada as compared with the 
canned fruit imported—is it as good an article in every respect ? A.—-I think, taking © 
the average run of canned fruit, the quality is better than a good deal that was 
formerly imported into this country. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Those young girls, you say, earn from 40 cents to 60 cents a day. Do they 
work six days per week? A.—Yes; they actually work more hours in the week 
than would form six days, because sometimes they work till 10 o’clock at night. 

Q.—Do they receive extra pay for over-time ? A.—They getso much per hour, 
and if they work till 10 they earn more money, but they earn at the rate of 40 cents. 
or 60 cents for ten hours work. 

Q.—The over-time is paid at the same rate as day work ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do young girls work over-time ? Not many of them, they are mostly women; 

occasionally the oldest ones will. 
3 Q.—Have you any young girls who earn only $2 a week? A.—There may be 
a few; there may be an odd one. 
Q.—How old would those girls be ? A.--They are twelve to eighteen years. 
~ Q--You are sure they will not be girls of twelve ? A.—I do not think we have 
them under twelve. 

Q.—Is it a very healthy occupation in those factories? A.—Yes; so far as I 
know. I have never known any one to be sick in my factory. 

Q.—Do you use much machinery? A.—Yes; we are using a great deal more 
now than formerly. 

Q.—At that branch of the business are the men employed ? A.—In capping and 
handling cans, taking them out and stowing them away, boxing, and so on. . 

Q.—You have found your business to be on the increase during the past year or 
two? A.—Yes; it is on the increase. 
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Marx Livemseck, Cotton Spinner, Hamilton, called and swora. 
By Mr. Freep :— | 
—You work in the Ontario Cotton Mill, I believe? A.—Yes. 


Q. | 
Q.— How long have you been employed there? A.—About seventeen months. 
Q. 


—What hours a day do you work? A.—We work eleven hours a day for five 
days a week and five hours on Saturday, averaging ten hours a day for six days, 
~ Q.—Do you work by the day or by the week? A.—I work by the week. 

Q.— Do all the spinners get the same rate of wages? A.—I could not say as to 
that ; I know what I get. 

Q.—About what will be the wages of a good spinner in your trade? A.—They 
get paid by the day. 

Q.—About what amount do they receive? A.—I could not state what the rest 
of the spinners get; I get $1.50 a day. 

Q.—How long will a boy have to be employed before he becomes expert as a 
spinner? A.—He will have to start when a boy and work until he gets to be a man. 

Q.—He does not get a journeyman’s wages before he is grown up? A—Not 
until he gets to be a spinner. 

Q.—Are there any female spinners? A—No; not in the mules; there are 
Spinners on the frames. 

Q.—Is the work on the mules so hard that only men can do it? A.—It is men’s 
work. 

Q.—Take the women who work on the frames: what do they earn? A.—I do 
not know; I do not know anything about that branch of the work. 

Q.—Are the people in good health who work at spinning? A.—Yes; usually so. 

Q.—Is the mill a comfortable one in which to work? A.—Yes ; it is. 

Q.—Do you know how the rate of wages are in this neighborhood compared 
with other mills in Ontario? A.—I do not. 

Q.—Have you any association? A—WNo. 

Q.—You just take the rate of wages going at the mill? A.—I do not belong to 
‘any association ; I do not know what the rest do. 

Q.—Are any spinners members of a union? A.—I could not say. | 

Q.—Do you know of any spinners’ union or cotton mill operatives’ union? A.— 
Not in Canada. 


a 


By Mr. ARMstTRONG :— 


Q.—You have met with young girls coming out of the mill? A.—Yes; I have. 

Q.—What might their age be—take the youngest ofthem? A.—I do notthink 
any of them are under fourteen years. 

Q.—Do you know the wages a young girl will receive coming into a mill? A.— 
No; I could not say—not the young girls, for I have never worked where they are. 

Q.—Some of those rooms are quite warm in summer? A.—Yes; of course they 
are warm. 

Q.—Some of the rooms are warmer than others? A.—Yes. 

Q.—The rooms where the young women work are considered very warm in J uly 
and August, I believe? A.—Yes; very warm. 

Q.—Do they eat their dinner in the factory or do they go home? A.—Some of 
them eat their meals in the mill. 

Q.—Both young girls and young women? A.—I think they do. 

Q.—ls there any fining system in the mills in Hamilton, fining for being late in 
the morning or at noon? A.—I never knew of a case in our mill, although there 
may be for all that, but I never knew of it. 

Q.—For any work that might be spoiled in the estimation of the manager, are 
there fines imposed? A.—Sometimes they are fined. 

Q.—Could you estimate what their fines might amount to in a month? A.—I 
have never been fined and I do not know. 
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Joun VaAncz, Cotton Weaver, Hamilton, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :-— 


Q.—How many looms will one weaver manage? A.—Four looms. 

Q.—Is that universal throughout the mill? A.—Yes; they do not get any more 
to look after. 

Q.—Have you worked in cotton mills in any other country than in Canada ? 
A-—No >) L have not. 

Q.—You are not able to tell us how many looms a weaver in England would 
manage? A.—No; but when I worked in Dundas on white cloth I knew them to 
run six looms, but on check work only four. . 

Q.—Check work is more difficult than white work ? A.—Yes; itis more particular. 

Q.—What wages does a weaver receive? A.—It depends on the number of 
looms they run; some run four and some three, but all around they would average 
$1 a day the year round. 

Q.—A man who runs four looms, how much would he receive ? A.—One dollar 
and fifty cents a day the year round. 

Q.—And a man who runs three looms, how much would he receive? A.—Not 
many run three looms—generally girls do that. 

Q.—What proportion of hands are men and what women? A.—There are more 
women than men. 

Q.—What will be the average earnings of a woman weaver? A.—Some can 
earn just as much as men; it depends on how they work. 

Q.—Is it very hard work in the weaving room? A.—Not very hard, but it is. 
tiresome. 

Q.—Have you to keep close watch? A.—Yes; your eyes have to be wide open. 

Q.—Not much muscular exercise is required? A.—No; if you do not watch 
you will have a piece to pick out about a yard long. 

Is there any reason why women’s work should not be as good on weaving as. 
men’s? A.—There is no reason whatever. 

Q.—Are watchfulness and care required throughout the day up to the time you 
leave at night? A.—Yes; you are on your feet all the time, and watching, and that 
makes you tired. Itis not hard work, but it is tiresome being on your feet all the time, 

Q.—Are you required to be in a standing position? A.—You have to stand all 
the time. 

Q.—Can you sit down atall? A.—lIf the work isrunning good you can sit down 
occasionally. 

Q.—What would be the youngest age at which a boy or girl would be in the 
weaving room? A.—The youngest there will be about fifteen years. 

Q.— What are the wages they receive when they go to weaving? A.—They get 
nothing when they begin. It depends on how rapidly they pick it up. Some will pic 
it up in two days ; others will not pick it up in three weeks. | 

Q.—Will they pick it up in three or four months? A.—You cannot run three 
looms in three nionths unless you are very smart in picking it up. 


By Mr. ArRMsTRONG :— 


Q.—Do you think an ordinarily intelligent person could pick it up in a year? 
A.—I should think so, 

Q.—How long do you think it will take a man to tell whether a girl or boy is 
fit for the business? A.—It is the foreman who does that. 

Q.—How long do you think it would take the foreman to ascertain? A.—He 
does not put them on to run looms until he sees fit—sometimes it will be in six months. 

Q.—Will they get paid for those six months? A.—No. 

Q.—If they ask for a loom will a loom be given them? |_A.—He will give them 
a loom, provided they can run it. te 

Q.—If they are judged not competent to run a loom, and leave, are they paid for 
the time they have spent in the mill? A.—I could not say whether they receive 
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any money for the time they remain in the mill at work or not. They will learn 
within six weeks at all events, and then they will probably get looms. But they are 
not put on piece-work at first, and they give them stated wages, and it is only when 


they are able to run three looms that they are put on piece-work. 


Q.—What will be the lowest wages a girl will receive? A.—Four dollars 


a week. 
Q.—How many hours a day will she work? A.—She will work from half-past 


six in the morning till half-past six at night, eleven hours a day, and on Saturday — 


short time, making in all sixty hours. 


Q.—Do they go home to their meals? A.—Yes; unless there is a good deal of | 


work, and then they bring their meals. 
By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—Do you think the hours of labor excessive? A.—Yes; I think they are too 
long; they are too many hours for work. 


Q.—How many hours would you consider sufficient for a fair day’s work, A.— 


Ten hours a day is plenty; it is just as long as any one can work. After getting out 
at half-past six at night you must get your supper, and go to bed for your full time 
of sleeping. 


Q—Do you think that laboring men can get any proper recreation? A.—Yes;_ 


after a man has been closely engaged all day he wants some recreation. 

Q.—Do you consider it is a proper time to take it after night-fall? A.—I do not 
know. Married men do not find much time for recreation, but they should get a 
little. 

Q.—That is your honest belief—that a workingman should receive some 
_ recreation, A.—Yes. 


By Mr. ArMstTRONG :— 


Q.—Does your mill shut down any time during the year for the purpose of 
taking stock, or for any other purpose? A.—They do sometimes for half-a-day, that 
is on Saturday, and they have stock-taking, and the mill is ready to start again 
Monday morning. 

Q.—lIs that the system all the year round? A.—When they take stock they 
shut down the mill. 

Q.—For how long do they shut down then? A.—Just for half-a-day. 

Q.—With this sight exception is the millrunning all the year round ? A.—Yes; 
barring the general holidays. , 

Q.—Do you know if that is the general system of cotton mills throughout 
Canada? A.—No; I think not. 


Dominic Winn, Dyer, Hamilton, called and sworn. 
By Mr. FrEEp :— 


Q.—Are there many men employed at dyeing in this city? A.—There are 
sometimes more and sometimes less; there are sometimes eighty and sometimes 
twenty four. 

Q.—Are they all men? A.—yYes. 

Q.—There are no boys employed? A.—No. 

Q.—Are there any women employed? A.—No. 

Q.—What wages would a good dyer receive? A.—A boss dyer receives different 
wages from the men who are regularly at work. Some boss dyers receive as high 
as $7 a day; others receive $4. 

Q.—Take an average workman who is not a foreman: what does he receive? 
A.—Some receive only $1.25 a' day and some $1.15 a day. 

Q.—Does a good man, who is not a foreman, working a number of years, not 
receive more than that? A.—He will probably receive $1.25 a day. 
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Q.—How long must a man work at dyeing before he becomes fared at it? 
A.—It depends whether he is a yarn hand or a raw cotton hand. 

Q.—Which is the most difficult work? A.—That of a yarn dyer. 

Q.—What would a yarn dyer receive ? A.—One dollar and twenty-five cents a day. 

Q.—And those dyeing the raw cotton, how much would they receive? 
A.—One dollar and fifteen cents a day. 

Q.—How long do they work at this before they receive such wages? A.—They 


: ‘i get it right away. 


Q.—Then it does not require any great length of time to learn it? A.—Not raw 
cotton dyeing. At the other work they must have a little experience at it before they 
can do it; they can do it in a short time—a few days. 

Q.—Is the dyeing room very warm? A.—No; itis cold enough—sometimes too 
cold. Wedo not have any hot air in there. 

Q.—Are there any fumes from the dyeing baths? A.—No; not in any way 


injurious, 


By Mr. Armstrone :— 


Q.—Could you tell us the duties of a boss dyer who receives the large amount 
of wages you have stated? A.—He must have great experience in colors and he 
must be able to take a section of yarn of any color and match it. He must be a man 
who can do that or he is no use there. 

Q.—Do the dyers work the same hours as the other hands in the mill? A.—No. 

Q.—How long do they work? A.—They work ten hours a day, but if the work 


_ only keeps them nine hours they get through it and go home. 


Q.—Then they have what you call a stint? A—There are so many lots to do, 
and when they are done they can go home, or else there is so much raw cotton and, 
as soon as that is done they can go home. Sometimes they go home at 5:30. 

Q.—-What will be considered a day’s work for them? A.—It is not in that way. 
They have so much to do, and the sooner they get it done the better it is for them. 

Q.—Do you feel very much fatigued when the work is done? A.—There are 
some men there who work black goods who have very hard work indeed. They 
work a little time and then they getarest. — 

Q—Have you worked in any other country besides Canada? A.—I have 
worked in Ireland. 

Q.—What are the wages in Ireland in your business as compared with the wages 
paid here? A.—lI never worked at this business in Ireland. 

Q.—Do you know the rate of wages, prevailing as between the two countries? 
A.—No; I do not know anything about that subject. 

Q—Do hands working around vats and other appliances find it a healthy 
occupation ? A.—I never heard any of them complain. They will not take any but 
healthy men there, and they all seem to be so. They will be no use unless they are 
good men ;—they must be g good men or they would have no use for them. 


Hamitton, 23rd January, 1888. 
iene Brirxert, Secretary-Treasurer of the Dundas Cotton Mills Company, 


Hamilton, cailed and sworn. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—How are the wages generally in the Dundas cotton mills as compared with 
those in the mills in Hamilton? A.—They are much about the same. 

Q.-—I do not suppose, then, it is necessary to go into particulars of all the classes 
of employés in the Dundas mills, as we have had those particulars in regard to the 
Ontario mills? A.—I would not be able to give you that information; the rates are 
very much about the same, however. 

Q.—What is the youngest age at which boys or girls are received at the Dundas 


mills? A.—We are acting strictly in accordance with the requirements of the 
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Ontario Act. I think, speaking from memory—I have not looked at the Act for 
some time—the age is fourteen years. 

Q.—How do you satisfy yourself that the children are of the full age required 
by the Act? A—If there is any doubt about it we require a certificate from the 
parents or from a teacher. 

Q.—How long have you been connected with the mill? A.—I have been con- 
nected with it ever since it was incorporated, five years ago. 

Q.—Do you know whether children younger than fourteen years were employed 
in the mill before the Ontario Act went into operation? A.—I think they were. 

Q.—What number of hours do you work.in the factory? AW—We work sixty 
hours a week. | 

Q.—Is that ten hours per day, or is the time shortened on Saturday? A.—We 
shorten the hours on Saturday, and we perhaps are a little different from the other 
mills. We commence at a quarter to seven in the morning. | 

Q.—Are those hours not too long for children of fourteen years? A.—I do not : 
think, looking at the labor they do, they are too long. ; 

@.—Is the work very difficult? A.—No,; it is not very difficult; it is simple. 
The children are simply employed in the spinning room, or almost altogether in 
looking after the bobbins, and that kind of thing. In fact, it would be a great griev— 
ance to some parents if we refused to employ their children. Their work is a great 
assistance to them. 

Q.--Do many of those children live with their parents? A.—I think in all cases 
they do, so far as I know. 

Q.—You think the parents are in such a position that the wages of the children 
are important to them? A.—They make it a matter of importance to them, whether 
it is or not. 

Q.—Did you ever give the subject of technical instruction any thought? A.— 
Lhave, but I have not been able to go into it so closely as I would have liked to. 


Q.—Would it be an advantage to the mill or an advantage to the children 
themselves if they had some general technical instruction before entering the mill? 
A.—Most unquestionably so. 

Q—In what way would it benefit the children? A.—It would enable them at 
once to enter upon a higher class of work. They would have a practical knowledge, 
to a certain extent, as to what they were doing. 

Q—In what way would it benefit the company ? A.—You would by that means 
have placed in your employés the power to get out with thesame machinery a much 
larger amount of work, — 

Q.—Would it be possible, do you think, to impart to children technical instruc- 
tion while they were going on with their ordinary English education? A.—I think 
so—undoubtedly. 

Q.—What would be the character of the technical instruction which you think 
would be valuable to those children? A.—Whatever would enter into the process 
of manufacture in which they were employed, principally carding, spinning and 
weaving. 

Q.—Would it be possible to teach them anything in the way of designing and 
drawing? A.—Unquestionably. 

Q.—That would be of importance in cotton mills? A.—Yes; itis an instruction 
we want very much. 

Q.—If some portion of their English education were neglected in order to obtain 
this technical instruction, do you think those children, at the age of fourteen years, 
would be as well equipped for the battle of their life as they are under the present 
system? A.—lI think there can be no doubt about it. P 

Q.—Do you think the same subjects that are taught in schools to children under 
fourteen years of age are not valuable to them if they become mechanics? A.—I 
think so. 

Q.—How do the prices of cotton goods compare with the prices, say ten year 
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ago? A.—Do you mean any particular goods, or the average of such goods as are 
manufactured in Canada? 
Q.—Such goods as are manufactured in Canada? A.—On an average we get 
20 per cent. less than we got nine years ago. 
Q.—How did the prices nine years ago compare with the prices before that 
time? A.—They were about the same, and had been about the same for some time. 


Of course, many branches of the cotton manufacture are comparatively new and were 


only then beginning to be introduced. 

Q.—Were not cottons very cheap about the years 1873 or 1874? A.—I do not 
know. I have not gone-back quite so far as that, but I question very much whether 
there were many cottons made in Canada at that time. Certainly there were some 
classes of goods, which I have in mind now, that were not then made here at all, 
that is in 1872-1873. | 

Q.—If cotton is cheaper to-day is that not largely due to the fact that raw 
cotton is cheaper than it was nine years ago? A.—No. In December 1878 and 
January 1879 the average price of raw cotton, as bought by our company, was then 
five points of what we bought in December, 1887. 

Q.—What do you mean by five points? A.—One-twentieth part of a cent. 

Q.—Before you were actively connected with the cotton mill you were in the 
wholesale dry-goods trade, I believe? A.—I have been connected with that trade 
as a buyer for twenty-five years—in fact, longer than that. 

Q.—Can you tell us whether the profit between the milland the producer on the 
one hand is greater or less than the profit between the importer of foreign goods on 
the other hand? A—yYou mean the mill and the consumer on the one hand and the 
importer and the consumer on the other? . 

Q—Yes? A.—That does not need a moment’s consideration. The prices are 
about half on domestics as compared with imported goods. In fact, we could go 
even further than that, because some lines of both staple and cotton goods are sold, 
you may say, without any profit whatever. This fact struck me on Saturday evening 


_ when walking down James street, where I saw a lot of checks at some retail store 


marked down to 11 cents. In 1879 or 1880 we could not have bought those 
goods under 14 or 15 cents, and then the goods would not have been of such 
good quality. 

Q—What is the character of Canadian cottons, taking all our goods manufactured 


right through, compared with like goods imported from abroad? A.—They are very 


much better adapted to the people of the country and they give more satisfaction to 
the wearer. 

Q—Is there any difference in regard to their being pure cotton? A.— 
Unquestionably. 

Q—Which is the purer cotton? A.—We have not arrived yet at the use of 
materials such as are used for domestics in England, or the use of a very large 
quantity of China clay; at all events, to a very slight extent as yet. Generally 
speaking, Canadian goods are as pure as it is possible for them to be. 

Q.—Is it an advantage, as regards the wearing quality of the goods, not to use 
those filling materials? A.—Yes; there is great destruction caused by them. 

Q.—Owing to the injury to the goods? A.—Yes; and the stuff is soon washed 
out, and what is there left ? 

Q.—What is the effect of a manufactory, such as the cotton mills, upon the 
morals of the community? A.—That is a wide question. So far as I am aware, I 
think I can safely say, without fear of contradiction, that the morals of the people 
employed in the factories are quite as good as those of any other class. 

Q.—Supposing the same number of mechanics and work people were employed 
in a town, are they better off or worse off by the introduction of a manufacture like 
the cotton mill, where there are a large number of young people employed? A.— 
do not precisely see the drift of your question. 

Q.—Are the people already at work better off or worse off by reason of the 
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opportunity afforded them to get their children into a cotton mill? A—TI think they 
are better off. | 

Q.—Are you able to tell us how wages in cotton mills in Canada compare 
with wages paid in cotton mills in Great Britain? A—I looked into that question 
some time ago, and, speaking from memory, I think wages here are better. 

Q.—Do you know whether they are materially better or slightly better? A.—TI 
should say that there is quite a percentage of difference. I am speaking subject to 
correction, but my strong impression is, from figures I had before me some time ago, 
that the wages here are from 74 to 10 per cent. better. 

@.—Can you tell us how wages in cotton mills in Canada compare with wages 
in cotton mills in the United States? A.—I think they are very much the same. 

Q.—Have you had any labor trouble in the mill? A.—Yes; once. 

Q.— How was it settled? A.—By allowing people to go who did not choose to 
work. 

Q.—Was it a demand on their part for higher wages? A.—No; wewere paying 
for certain classes of work higher rates than were paid in other mills. 

Q.—And you desired to reduce the rates? A.—Yes; to bring them to the same 
level as were paid in other mills. 

Q.—And not lower? A—Not lower. 

Q.— Did any of your hands go? A.—Only three or four, I think. 

Q.—Were any efforts in the direction of arbitration made? A,—N 0; none at 
all. Our company would not have cared for anything of the sort, with the state of 
things then existing. 

Q.—Are there any of your people organized into labor unions? A.—Not that I 
am aware of. I believe a considerable number of them belong to the Knights of 
Labor; I have been told so, but whether it is a fact or not I do not know. 

Q.—You have not come into direct relations with it as such? A.—No. 

Q.—Before those mills were established, where were the young people employed 
and what did the children do? A.—Iam not aware that they did anything. I think 
they were running about the town. 

Q.—Were they not able to get better education than they obtain now? A.—No. 

Q—How were the parents of those children able to live before their children had 
an opportunity to earn anything? A.—I do not think they were as well off as they 
are to-day. 

Q.—Do you think they are better off by the wages their children earn? A.—I 
think so, That is proved by the anxiety ofthe people to get the children employed. 

Q.—Where do the children live mostly—where do they come from ? A.—They 
live with their parents, in Dundas. 

Q.—Have you an ample supply of labor? A—AIl we want; in fact, we have 
applications from a great many more than we can take on. 

Q.—But when they grow up and have obtained some skill in connection with 
factory work, do they continue, asa rule, in your mill? A—Some of the people 
have been employed there ten or fifteen years. They advance from one department 
to another, just as they are qualified. 

Q.—I am not going to ask you anything concerning the private affairs of the 
mill, but generally, are cotton mills making much returns now? A.—I should say 
not; the competition is too keen altogether to permit of it. 

By Mr. Grpson :— 

Q.—Has not the employment of children at such an early age a tendency to 
deteriorate the individual physically? A—No; if you were to see some of the young 
people who come out of the Dundas mills you would not think so. 

Q.—Do you think early employment is a benefit? A.—Take, for instance, the 
winte: time, when they are working in a well-warmed place, they are better off than 
they would be in their own houses. 

Q.—Do you not think your mill is a little too warm sometimes? A.—No; it is 
kept at a proper temperature, so as to enable the hands to work with ease and comfort. 
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By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Is there not a tendency for the hands to catch cold on leaving a warm mill? 
A.—They wrap up well. You see the girls leaving there with their ulster cloaks and 
their wraps drawn about them. 

Q.—Are many hands laid up with illness of any kind and is there a larger 
percentage of sickness among cotton mill operatives than there is amongst other 
classes? A.—I do not think it. 

Q.—Have youkept any percentage of the hands idle from sickness? A.—N 0; 
we have not kept any record of that kind. 

Q.—Is it so large as to attract attention? A.—No. 


JoHN ForuerciL, Farmer, Burlington, called and sworn, 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—How long have you been farming in the neighborhood of Burlington ? A.—I 
was born in that neighborhood fifty years ago, and I have lived there ever since. 

Q.—Are the farmers able to live at the present prices they receive for their 
products? A.—It is pretty hard work, owing to the low price we have to accept for 


our products, and the increased cost of producing those products leaves us very little 


profit. 
i Q.— Do you think the farmers among your acquaintance, as a rule, are getting 
into debt, or are they holding their own? A.—They are, I think, going the wrong 
way; I think they are getting into debt, the majority of them—that is where they 
have to employ labor. Those who are able to keep clear of debt are those who have 
a family of their own and have not to hire labor. 

Q.—What wages do you pay a farm laborer? A.—On an average, about $150 

Q.—With board? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Are there married men employed? A.—Yes; a great many are. 

Q.—What would they receive? A.—There is very little difference. Of course, 
there is a little item in the shape of house rent, but the majority of those who are 
married are those who have been with the same employer probably two or three 
years, who are looked upon as more valuable than strangers, and’ these get very 
nearly as much wages as single men, with the house thrown in. I have done that 
way with married men myself, and my neighbors have done it alsv, There is not 
more than $10 or $15 difference. 

Q.—If a married farm laborer is working for you on a farm, what does he get 


_ in addition to his house rent? A.—In the majority of cases they get firewood; that 
is thrown in. They have to take their own time for cutting it, but they get the wood 
_ for cutting. . 


Q:—Do they get aMy garden patch? A.—Yes; a quarter of an acre, on which a 
man can grow potatees for the need of himself and his family, together with other 
vegetables. If a man has not the privilege of a garden in addition to his house he 
will receive the privilege of planting a couple of bags of potatoes with his employer’s 
potatoes in the summer time. 
| Q.—Are the men largely employed the year round? A.—Yes: inthe majority 


) 


of cases. There is a scarcity of help of that description. The trouble with too many 
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of them in Canada is that they want to work a few months during the summer at as 
high wages as they can obtain and do nothing in the winter—there is too much of 
that altogether in this country. 
Q.—Why do they not want to remain on the farm all the year? A.—They like 
to go to the city and do nothing in the winter. 
Q.—Could not farmers employ them during the winter? A.—Yes; a great 
many will not engage in that way. They will obtain $17 or $18 a month for seven 
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or eight months—that was about the amount paid last year. Farmers are compelled 
to pay this high price in consequence of the scarcity of labor during the summer season, 

Q.—Did you ever make any calculation as to the cost of keeping your farm 
machinery up to the standard? A.—No; of course, we have always taken good 
care of our machinery. I think the average lifetime of a machine on my farm is 
about seven years; that is about as long as it will pay to have them repaired. We 
have run machinery almost that length of time with very little repairs. 

Q.—Will ploughs and harrows last longer? A.—Yes; but we do not consider them 
machinery. 

Q.—With the improved machinery, can you raise grain for less money than you 
could formerly, considering the cost of the machinery? A.—Yes; owing to the 
present rate of wages. Wages were not so high when we had not those machines 
as they have been of late years, and the price of grain was higher. 


By Mr. Grsson :— 3 

Q.—You raised a great deal less grain in those days, did you not? A.—Yes; 
there is more raised on the whole. 

().—Is it a great advantage to the farmer to have a city near in which he can 
sell his dairy products, and so on? A.—Yes; I consider that to be a great advantage. 

Q.—Is there more profit in that sort of farming than in grain farming? A— 
Yes; there is. 

Q.—Have you done dairy farming at all? A—Yes. 

Q.—How does that pay? A.—We have been dairy farming, but not on the same 
scale as [am into it now. We always keep a certain number of cows and come to 
Hamilton market every week with butter. This last year I went into keeping cows 
to sell their milk. I have had, unfortunately, a bad season to contend with, so far. 

Q.—That was owing to what? A.—It was owing to the drought. 

Q.—It destroyed the grass? A.—Yes. 

@.—In an ordinary season would a farmer be better off selling his milk to a 


cheese factory or a butter factory than he would by working it up himself? A—TI . 


think it would be more tv his profit to sell it to some factory. 

Q.—Have you considered whether there is more profit in selling your milk to a 
cheese factory or.a butter factory? A.—No; I have not considered that. 

Q.—If you were to sell your milk to a butter factory you would get the skim 
milk back? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Could you not put that to good use on the farm? A.—I do not know, I 
get the benefit of the skim milk from the party who gets my milk. I can get that 
milk after the butter is extracted for 24 cents a gallon. Ido not know whether it 
would be better ifit was taken to a factory. 


Q.—Does not the party to whom you sell your milk run the butter factory ?: 


A.—He is making cheese as well. 
(.—If he is making cheese you cannot get the skimmed milk back? A,—Yes. 
This year we have as nice a lot of pigs asI ever had, and I never gave them any 


milk, except the refuse of the house, which does not amount { much. They take a_ 


lot more of other stuff, like shorts, and I do not think a great deal of feeding them on 
skimmed milk. Ido not think much of skimmed milk, except for rearing calves. It 
is all right then. 

Q.—Do you raise much fruit in your section? A.—Yes. 

Q.—lIs there much money in fruit? A.—I could not say, I do not do much in 
that myself. 


Tuomas BLANnowarD, Farmer, Appleby, County of Halton, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Fremp :— 


- Q.—You have heard the testimony given by Mr. Fothergill : do you corroborate 
that generally ? A.—Yes; I do. | 
Q.+-Are you able to tell us whether a man can rent a farm and make money 
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our of it and buy a farm of his own? A.—Quite a number have done that since I 
have known Canada, : 

Q.—That has been done within your knowledge ? A—Yes; and many a one 
has done it. 

Q.—In order to do that they must be pretty economical, I suppose ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What is the state of comfort in which farmers live now compared with the 
condition in which they lived twenty or twenty-five years ago ? A.—As a general 
thing farmers get better off in the world ; they generally get more comforts, such as 


improved buildings, for instance, and they live in better houses. I recollect when I 


first came to Canada there were log houses ; then the farmers got into frame houses, 
and now they have brick houses, as a rule. 

Q.—Do they wear as good clothes as they formerly did? A.—Yes; whenlI 
first came to Canada everything was home-spun and home-made. 

Q.—How ave they fed now as compared with formerly ? A.—I do not think there 
is much difference. 

Q,—Are they able to buy as many luxuries now ? A.—I suppose so. There are 
quite a number of luxuries obtained now such as we had to do without when I first 
came to Canada, and of course now-a-days people have all the luxuries that people 
ean have in any country. I lived in the county of Peel many years ago, and 
hundreds came there from the old country, and many of them have farms 
now. There was nothing to prevent a man getting a farm if he was steady and 
industrious. 


By Mr. Gisson :— 


Q.—Did you come out from Engiand as a farmer? A.—No; I came out in 1814, 


and when I got to Toronto and had paid my bill I had £5 in my pocket, and 


that was all the money I had in the world. To-day I have between four and five 
hundred acres of land of my own. 

_ Q.—Have you been remarkably successful ? A.—Yes. Ido not know of any 
man who came out from’ my part of the country in Great Britain who has not been 
successful if he was an industrious and steady man. 

Q.—What kind of farming do you do? A.—Mixed farming. I never went 
extensively into any one kind of farming. I never believed in it, and I do not believe 
in it to day. 

Q.—Not even on a large scale ? A.—I do not think so. , [like to see good stock 
and nice crops, and it is good stock that makes good crops. I like a variety, so that 
if one misses another will hit. 

Q,—Do you do anything in the way of stock-raising for the market? A.—Yes; 
and for the improvement of stock. I like to have a little better stock than any of 


_ the other farmers around; I generally raise stock for breeding purposes, and have 


pursued that through life. 

Q.—You found it better to feed grain on the farm than to sell it? A.—Yes; 
T never have been in the habit of selling a bushel of grain, but have generally con- 
sumed it on the farm. I thus improve the farm and have my eye on it, and I lke 
to have good cows, sheep and horses. The only grievous drawback we have to 
contend with is the lack of farm laborers, and it is a great drawback and misfcrtune. 
When I came here thirty or forty years ago | was only a young man and I had to 
hire with my employer ; but we never knew such a thing as having bad men; they 
were all good hands, as good as you would find in the country. Unfortunately, | am 
sorry to say, we have poor men to-day, and it is impossible to hire a good man to-day ; 
there are exceptions, of course. Some years ago I never had a bad man in my 
employ, and they were all men who knew well how to work on a farm and who could 
plow. I am sorry to say the men we now get are, as a rule, poor men. 

Q.—Have you ever thought what was the reason for that ? A.—I understand 
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that wages in England have risen to such an extent that the farm laborers can doas 
well there as they can in Canada. 


By Mr. FREED :— 
Q.—That is an advantage to the men? A.—Yes. 


R. B. Ospornz, Secretary of the Osborne-Killey Manufacturing Company, 
Hamilton, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—What does your firm manufacture, principally? A.—Engines and boilers, 
principally. 

Q.—Do you employ a large number of hands? A.—We employ on an average 
in one shop about fifty-five hands and in our other shops about fifteen hands. 

Q.—Are they men or boys, or both? A.—They are both. 

Q—Do you employ many boys? A.—Not many boys ; we employ in the 
machine shop, on tools, some apprentices. 

Q.—Are those apprentices indentured to your firm ? A—We have gone out of 
that lately ; we do not do it any more. 

Q.—Why do you not indenture them now? A.—Because it was not satisfactory. 
Boys, after they had served a year or two, thought they were full-fledged machinists, 
and they could do better elsewhere, and they wanted to go away. They wanted to 
break their indentures and rather than have any trouble we would always let them 
go. Now we retain a certain percentage of their wages and they can go at any time. 

Q.—Are the men skilled or unskilled mechanics? A.—We have very few 
unskilled; we have a few laborers, for instance, around the foundry. 

Q.— What wages do you pay a first-class mechanic? A.—We pay a first-class 
mechanic from $2 to $2.50 a day. , 

Q.—What wages do you pay an unskilled laborer ?- A.—We pay an unskilled 
laborer from $1.15 to $1.50 a day. 

Q.—Do you get as many men as you require? A.—Yes; we get quite as many. 

Q.—You have a good supply of men? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How frequently do you pay their wages? A.—We pay their wages every 
two weeks. 

Q.—On what day do you pay them? A.—On Friday night, for they prefer 
Friday night. 3 7 

Q.—Would not the men rather be paid weekly ? A.—We have never been asked 
to pay them weekly. 

Q.—Would it be a great deal of trouble to make weekly payments? A.—Yes; 
it would be about twice as much trouble as at present. 

Q.—The work of making up the pay-rolls for seventy or eighty men would not 
be very great? A.—It makes twice the work, whatever that labor may be. 

Q.—Would not the advantage to the men more than compensate for the trouble | 
in making up the pay-roll? A—TI think it would not. 

Q.—Do you know whether any of your men save money? A.—They do—that 
is to say, our regular hands do, 

Q.—What evidence have you that they are saving money? A.—I know some 
of them who have bought property here. 

Q.—Do you think many of them own the houses in which they live? A.—Yes; 
a great many of them do. I know some of our laborers own the houses in which 
they live. 

falar you mean that some of your day laborers own the houses in which they 
live? A.—They are what we call steady laborers; they do laborers’ work. 

Q.—Where do you find the market for your machinery ? A.—AII over Canada. 

Q.—How far west have you sold your goods? A.—We sell our scales clear west 
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to British Columbia. We have sold engines in various parts of Manitoba, and east as 
far as New Brunswick. We shipped a pair of engines to Chatham, N.B., the other day, 
By Mr. CLiarKE :— 
Q.—For the pulp mill? A.—Yes. 
By Mr. Freep :— 
Q.—What size of engine can you build? A.—Any size of engine required. 
Q.— What is the largest you have built? A.—About 700 horse-power. The 


wages in our machine shop will average about $9.70 a week, taking the foremen and 
apprentices all through the shops, boys and all. 


By Mr. Grsson :— 


Q.—Do you say that is the average wages of the hands? A.—Yes. I understand 

that in machine shops and car shops in New York the average is about $10. 
By Mr. McLran :— . 

Q.—What wages do you pay in the scale factory? A.—Wedo a good deal of 
piece-work there. 

Q.—About what will those men earn? Do they do as well as the machine 
department? A.—Yes; they do as well. 

Q.—What hours do they work? A.—They work nine and a-half hours per day 
at present ; ten hours in summer. 

Q.—Are the wages correspondingly reduced in winter? A.—Yes; we pay at 
the rate of so much per hour, except in the foundry, where they shorten the noon 
hour in winter so as to get the full time in. 

Q.—Is your business increasing, decreasing or stationary? A.—Our business is 


increasing steadily every year. 


Q.—What class of iron do you use? A.—We use Canadian iron and Scotch 
iron, for pig-iron. ; 
By Mr. CLARKE :— ; : 
Q.—That is Londonderry iron? A.—Yes; we find it very good indeed, for our 
work. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Do you use much special iron for boilers ? A.—We use steel for boilers. 
Q.—You do not make any iron boilers? A.—No; there are none made now. 
Q.—Where do you get the steel? A.—It is imported from Scotland. 

(.—Your bar-iron: where does that come from? A.—It is Canadian. 

Q.—Do you consider that equal to English or Scotch iron? A.—Yes; superior. 
get bar-iron made in this city as good as any we can possibly obtain. 

Q.—Is it made from scrap? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you.get any Londonderry bar-iron? A.—No; I do not use it. 


By Mr. Watsu :— 
Q.—Is that Londonderry, Nova Scotia? A.—Yes. 
By Mr. FREED :— 
Q.—Where do you get your coal? A.—We import it through dealers. 
Q.—From what country? A.—From the United States. We asked for prices 
of Canadian coal, but the figures on freight prevented our using it. The prices of 
the coal were all right. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


@.—How much more does it cost to land Nova Scotia coal here than it does 
American? A.—On the quality of coal on which we got the quotation the cost was 
about $2 a ton more. 

Q.—Then it would cost $5 or $6 a ton laid down here, I presume? A.—It would 
be according to the quality of the coal. We wanted steam coal. 
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By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—For what can you get the same quality of American coal laid down here ? 
A.—The cost varies from $2.50 to $2.70 a ton. 


By Mr. WALsH :— 


Q.—Where did you get the quotations in regard to Nova Scotia coal—from what 
mines? A.—I do not distinctly remember the name of the mines, but they are not 
far from the iron mines at Londonderry. 

Q.—That would be at Spring Hill. How long isit since you got those quotations ¢ 
A.—It is-about six months. 

Q.—Do you recollect the figures? A.—No; not the exact figure. I can supply : 
you with the exact quotations. : 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—Does your coal come by rail or water? A.—By rail. 

Q.—Does any coal come to Hamilton from Cleveland through the Canal? A.—In 
boat loads ? 

Q.—Yes. A.—I do not know. It principally arrives here, so far as I know, in 
schooner loads. 

Q—That would be all anthracite coal, would it not? A—I could not say. The 
kind of coal I mentioned was anthracite screenings; we use it for steam purposes. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q.—You mentioned the figure as. $2.75 a ton? A.—Yes. 
Q.—How about bituminous coal? A.—That costs us about $4 delivered here. 


J. H. Kinuey, of the Osborne-Killey Manufacturing Company, Hamilton, called 
and sworn. 


By Mr. Freep — 
Q.—Have you heard the testimony given by Mr. Osborne, your partner? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Do you corroborate it? A—I do. Two years ago I made a set of drawings 
for the pumping engine of this city. I worked every hight for three or four months 
to finish the work. I prepared the drawings and the newspapers got to know I had 
done so. | 


Mr. Freep.—I do not know that we should go into this matter. 


Wirness.—I am not going into politics; Iam only going into a matter entirely 
connected with myself. 


Mr. Frezp. Ido not think we can go into a private matter. 

The Cuarrman (Mr. Crarke).—I do not think we can take evidence of that kind. 

Wirness.—It is only in regard to a matter of interest to the workingmen of 
this city and to myself. In fact, the whole matter has been enough to ruin us; it has 
ruined my health already. 

The CHarrMan.—We will be glad to hear any evidence that may be offered 
bearing on subjects within the scope of this Commission, but I do not see that we 
can take any evidence of that kind. 

Mr. Watsu.—The gentleman had better ventilate the matter through the press: 

Wirness.—I have done that already, I have done everything I could with the 
press ; but they do not leave me alone; they go for me at every opportunity. 


; 
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Joun McKenna, Broom-maker, Hamilton, called and sworn. 

By Mr. Freep :— 

Q.—Are many persons employed at broom-making? A.—There may be about 
fifty in Hamilton, boys included. 

Q.—What proportion of those are men, and what are boys? A.—About a little 
more than half are journeymen. 

Q.—Are any women employed at the business? A.—No. 

Q—Just men and boys? A.—Yes; just men and boys. 

Q.—Does it require a great deal of skill to work at the trade ? A.—No. 

Q.—How long does a boy work at it before he is considered a good broom- 
maker? A.—Someof them are never skilled broom-makers. 

Q.—I mean an ordinary broom-maker? _A.—It requires certain adaptability. 

Q.—About how long do they serve at the trade before they become ordinarily 
proficient? A.—They serve two years. 

Q—What wages do the skilled broom-makers earn ? A.—From $10 to $12 a 
week. 

Q.—Do they get that amount here in Hamilton? A.—When they are working 
full time they can get that amount. | 

Q.—Do they not make full time? A.—They have not made full time for some 
time past. 3 

Q.—Are more people employed now than formerly at the business ? A.—There 
is a much smaller number. 

- Q.—What is the reason for that? A—The state of the trade, but largely it 
is due to convict and prison labor employed at the trade. 

Q.—Are many brooms made-in prison? A.—The product is not less than 60 
dozen a day. 

Q.—In what prison are they made? A.—They are made in the Central Prison, 
Toronto. 

Q.—What class of people in the prison make brooms ? A.—Any one whom the 
authorities think smart enough; it depends a great deal on the state of trade as to 
who are employed. If the business is pretty brisk they will put more hands on the 
broom trade; if it is not brisk they will employ them on something else. 

Q.—Do those prisoners work for the Government or for a contractor? A.—The 
Government, I think, farms out the labor to Nelson & Sons. They contract for so 
much a dozen. 


By Mr. HELBRONNER :— 
Q.—Do you refer to the Nelsons of Montreal? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. FREED :— . 

Q.—Do you know what price the employers pay the Government for the labor ? 
A.—I understand they pay 25 cents a dozen. : 

Q.—What will be paid in Hamilton to a free broom-maker a dozen for brooms ? 
This 25 cents a dozen includes all the labor required? A.—It takes another 25 cents 
a dozen to prepare the material before the men get it. 

Q.—Is that the case in Hamilton? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Then what would the broom-makers get? A.—A journeyman broom-maker 
would get from 45 cents to 72 cents a dozen ; the amount depends on the quality. 

Q.—Do you know what is paid to the apprentices by the day? A.—The average 


is in the neighborhood of 32 cents a day. 


Q.—How did you get that knowledge? A.—The last return that I could get 
was in 1884. 
Q—Those returns show about 32 cents a day, you say? A.—Yes; in that 


~ neighborhood. 


By Mr. McLEan :— 
Q.—Does it state in the contract what shall be paid to the Government for 
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the labor of those men? A.—The contract states that. My information I got 
from a broom-maker, who went down to see about obtaining a situation as guard at 
the prison. That was what he informed me at the time. The eftect of Messrs. Nelson 
& Sons getting that contract has been to close their factory at Montreal; they had a 
very large shop there. They also had a shop in Toronto, but they closed that up. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q.—How long have Messrs. Nelson had that contract? A.—I think the first 
contract was for five years; the second for four years. I understand it has yet to 
run a year from next May. 


By Mr. McLran :— 


Q.—Do the Government supply the broom-makers with all the necessary 
accommodation, a building and rent free? A.—Yes; I believe so. 

Q.—Is there any machinery in connection with the industry and trade there ? 
A.—I think Nelson & Sons find the machinery. They have got to keep the tools in 
good order, and every thing with which they are supplied. 

Q.—Do the Government include all that in 32 cents a day? A.—I think the 
Government gave what they had. They undertook to run it themselves, if I mistake 
not, at first, and they had this plant on hand ; you might say that they are fixtures 
belonging to the place. The tools, knives, and every thing with which the men work, 
are furnished by the Nelsons, and they have to keep them good. 

Q.—If that broom contract was “not in force how many more men would be 
employed than what are employed now? A.—Of course, the work would be distributed 
over the country, more or less. We would probably employ not quite as many as 
the prison employs, but about two-thirds of that number. Of course, men working 
under compulsion do not work so hard as men working piece-work—they do not 
make as many brooms. They have a certain number to make, and they will not 
make any more. 

Q.—Would it havea tendency to raise the wages of broom-makers if’ the prison 
contract was done away with? A—Yes: it would give us steady work, for one 
thing. Now, if there is a good market the prison will flood it right away and throw 
all the rest of the broom-makers of the country out of work, for the ordinary 
employer cannot compete with the contractors. There is a difference of 60 cents a 
dozen in favor of the contractors over what the other employers pay, without consider- 
ing the rent of the place and the other extras. 

Q—I understand from what you say that the contractors have the building 
without rent and have the engines and machinery all supplied? A.—So far as I 
know they have the advantages of which I have spoken, which an ordinary man in 
business has to supply himself. 


By Mr. Watsu :— 


Q.—Suppose this work was not done by prison labor and men were allowed to 
employ the full amount of hands here, what would be the difference per dozen 
brooms as between the cost to the employer and that to the contractor—in other 
words, what would Messrs. Nelson get by their contract ? A.—They bave an average 
of 60 cents a dozen. 

Q.—Is that the price at which they sell them? A.—That is what they cost the 
contractors—or rather that much less than any one else. 

Q.—Do you know at what the contractors profess to supply brooms by that 
labor? A.—They can undersell any makers here at any price they like. 


By Mr. McLean :— . 
Q.—How much cheaper can they be bought from the contractors? A.—From 
25 cents to 50 cents less. 
Q.—That would make 2 cents or 3 cents per broom? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Does the retailer get any of that benefit? A.—Certainly. 
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Q.—lIs it a boon for the retail dealers? A.—I do not think so; I do not think, 
at all events, the consumer gets the advantage. 


» By Mr. Watsa :— 
Q.—You think the consumer does not get the advantage? A.—No. 
By Mr. FREED :— 
Q.—Suppose those brooms are marked “Central Prison” or ‘“ Prison-made” 
what would be the effect? A.—They would not sell so many. If people knew they 
were made in the Central Prison they would not buy them. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—You think the people would not buy them if they were so stamped? A.— 
They would not buy them; they would hardly take them home for nothing. They 
know the effect it would have on them. 

Q.—lIs there any distinguishing mark now by which you can tell brooms made 
by prison labor? A.—They use letters, I think. Only those connected with the 
trade get to know them ; the public at large do not know them. Some large dealers 
will furnish their own labels and have them put on the brooms. 


GEORGE SWANTON, Broom-maker, Hamilton, called and sworn. 
By Mr. FREED :— 
Q.—You have heard the testimony given by Mr. McKenna. do you corroborate 


it? A.—Yes; I think it would be avery good thing if the Central Prison, or Messrs. 
Nelson, were compelled to put a Special mark on their brooms. 


WELLAND Houss, St. CATHARINES, 23rd January, 1888. 


The Commission met at 9:30 a.m., present: the Chairman, Mr. Heakes and Mr. 
Kerwin. 


-WiLtiAM McItwains, called and sworn. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—You are Inspector of Hulls? A.—Yes; I inspect for the Canadian Lloyds. I 
am employed by the Government to examine masters and mates of any vessels. 

Q.—Who examines hulls of steam vessels ? Aren’t you employed—appointed—by 
the Government to examine hulls? A.—No. 

Q.—Who exansines them? A.—Captains Harbottle and Dick, of Toronto. 


By Mr. HeaKkes :— 
Q.—What do you consider the proper test in examining a vessel’s hull? A.— 
Boring, sounding, and if listing, taking out a plank at each end, outside and in. 
Q.—Is it always done? A.—No; very seldom done here. 
Q.—Is it possible to tell the condition of a vessel without opening her up in some 
place? A.—Well, yes; where you bore you can tell. In inspecting we bore between 
wind and water so many frames. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Are there many sailing vessels which you refuse to class? A.—Yes; there 
are several Canadian vessels which have no class. 
Q.—There are several vessels now sailing on Canadian waters you would not 
insure? A.—We don’t recommend them any class, and therefore the companies will 
not take any risk on them. 


By Mr. HEAKEs :— 
Q.—When you inspect sailing vessels do you examine the standing and running 
gear, canvas and ground tackle, and everything about the vessel? A.—Yes. 
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Q.—And everything has to be in proper condition before the insurance com panies 
will take a risk? A.—Well, there are different ways of grading them—A 1 with a 
star, is highest; A 1 next; A 2 and A 24 are next. 

The CHArrmMAN.—This is American Lloyd’s. 

By Mr. Heaxus :— 

Q.—What is the lowest class you insure—B 14? A.—She will only be insured 
against total loss. 

Q.— When a vessel goes down to B 13, how long will she be fit for service ? A.— 
Not very long. She is only fit to carry something which will not sink. 

Q.—What I want to get at is how long will a vessel be classed as fit for insurance 
after going down to B14? A.—She will go that season for which she is recom- 
mended. We cannot recommend longer, because even a new vessel might fall through 
an accident. We inspect every year. 

Q.—Can you tell us if there are any vessels sailing on inland lakes which have 
been refused insurance? A.—Yes; there are. 

Q.—Would you consider a vessel not fit to be classed B 14 safe? A.—No; not 
seaworthy. 

@.—Can you fix in your mind any vessels during past seasons which have been 
lost which were not up to the standard of B 14? A.—Yes; there are two I could 
mention which were lost which were below B 14. 

Q.—Did you know those vessels? A.—Yes. 

Q.—You know of them? A.—Yes; I inspected one of them last year, 

Q.—And in your opinion they were not sea-worthy? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Were there any lives lost? A.—On the one I inspected there was not; on 
the other there was. 

Q.—Did you ever know anything of a vessel that lay sunk in the canal for two 
or three years and was raised last year? A.—Yes; there was one lay on the bottom. 
She was seated on mud the last three or four years and went away from here last fall. 

Q.— What would be her general condition? A—Unseaworthy. 

(.—Is she back here? A.—No; she is in Detroit. She was sold to some parties 
in Detroit. They patched her up with canvas and tar and towed her up the lake. 
__@.—You don’t know what became of her? A.—She is some place on the 
American side. 7 

By the CHainMAN:— | 
Q.—Do you know vessels you have examined which had not proper gearing that 


went to sea, although you would not insure them? A.—No; theve are not many of 


them. The general outfit of the vessel, her appearance, bearings and rigging, are all 
taken into consideration to make her class. 

Q.—By you—and are there vessels which sail whigh are not properly fitted in 
that way? A.—There are. 


By Mr. Hraxss :— 


Q.—You have been an old captain yourself? A.—TI sailed thirty-four years— 
twelve years on the ocean and the balance on the lakes. 

Q.—Do you consider that the inland vessels are sufficiently manned ? A.—They 
are not. 

Q.—Is there difficulty in getting skilled sailors to go on vessels here? A.—Well, 
sometimes there is; sometimes there is not. Sailors are difficult material to handle, 
sometimes. 

Q.—Taking an old canal-sized single vessel, what would you consider would be a 
proper crew for her? A.—Ten men all told—the captain and two mates, the cook 
and six of a crew before the mast—five men and a boy. 

Q.—What about those barges? A.—I claim they should have as good men as if 
they were sailing. 

Q.—As many men? A.—Yes; just as many. 
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Q.—How is that? A—AlIl they take for is the handling of the gaff, topsails 
and jibs. There is no climbing to be done. They do their sail-raising on deck. 

Q.—Does it frequently happen when a vessel is in tow she breaks away ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—When she has not sufficient crew on board to handle her, what chance has 
she? A.—Not much. 

Q.—Do you think there is a sufficient number of unseaworthy vessels afloat to 
warrant the Government in prohibiting the use of this class of vessels? A.—Yes. 
There are a great many of the vessels which are afloat now made unseaworthy by 
over-loading. They are seaworthy enough to carry what they were built tor, or to 
carry down to 10 feet of water, but when they load to 12 and 14 feet they drown them. 

Q.—Taking a vessel of 375 tons, that would be about the old canal size? A.— 
Yes. Some go 400 and 410. 

Q.—Say 400 tons. How much space over and above her cargo should that vessel 
have in her hold? A.—I like to have them full. Shift the bulk-heads and shorten 
the length of the hold and put in a safe cargo from end to end and load as high as 
the rail. If itis grain, the whole carrying space wants to be filled to keep it from 
shifting. IfI understand the drift of the question, itis how much more should a 
_ vessel carry than her registered tonnage. 

Q.—Yes? A.—About one-third more. When they go to carry double it is too much. 

Q.—Some people claim a vessel of that kind should have space for 100 tons of 
water and still float? A—Well, I would not like to be in her with 100 tons of water. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q.—Do they load as deep in October se November as other months ? ae —Just 
the same. Owners suy, when freights are low, “Put on all you can; freights are 
low.” When they are high, “ Put as much on as possible; freights are high.” 

Q.—Don’t they have a larger. crew in those months? A.—No; just the same. 

Q.—To what do you attribute the loss of the vessels you spoke of ? A.—Over- 
loading. 

By Mr. Heaxes :— 

Q.—What would you suggest as a remedy for over-loading, or to guard against 
it? A.—yYou have heard ofthe Plimsoll load line. They used to drown them on salt 
water until the Government took hold of it and passed an Act, and the same principle 
should apply to the lakes, especially from the last of September until the close of 
navigation. 

Q.—How does this system regulate the loading? A.—According to the depth 
of hold, breadth of beam and length of the vessel, and there are so many inches to 
the foot of the depth. | 

Q.—How many inches should there be to a foot on these barges? A.—They 
should have 3 inches to the foot of the depth of hold. 

Q.— What sail do you consider it is necessary for a barge to carry? A.—If she 
has two masts she shonld have mainsail, foresail, staysail and one jib. If she has a 
bowsprit outside she can only carry three, 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 
Q.—Mates and captains have all certificates? A.—They are supposed to have. 


The law claims they shall, but they have not. The law came in force the 26th 
May, 1883. | 


By Mr. Hxakes :— 


Q.—Who is the proper officer to enforce the law? A.—Collectors of Customs 
have the order to do so, but many of them don’t do it. I know cases in which 
uncertificated officers have borrowed certificates of regular qualified mates, for the 
_ purpose of getting a clearance at the Customs office. 

Q.—Is there anything we have not asked you which would be of importance to 
us ? A.—I think, in the first place, that this masters’ and mates’ law should be strictly 
enforced—that all masters and mates that the law requires to have certificates on a 
certain class of vessels should have them. 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—You think that every vessel sailing should have certificated officers ? 
A.—From 100 tons upwards they should carry certified officers. 

Q.—Every vessel having a certificated mate and captain should be examined by 
the hull inspector? A.—Yes; all vessels, large and small, should be examined by 


the Government inspector, I claim the Government should do all inspection of 


vessels, sail and steam, It should be done when the vessels are running, when they 
could see every thing. The Welland Canal is a good place to examine them, as 
every thing can be seen. They should carry so many men to each 100 tons register. 
On salt water it is three men and a boy to the 100 tons, but here they need not force 
them to carry so many, but they should have enough to handle the vessel. 


By Mr. Heaxss :— 


Q.—Who would be the proper person to examine the vessels to see if they carry 
competent crews and officers having certificates? A.—I say a man outside of the 
Custom officers. | 

Q.—A port warden. or some such officer? A.—Well, they might call him what 
they liked. It should be a practical and independent man ; it should be a practical 
sailor to inspect vessels and say whether they are over-loaded. We will soon be able 
to tell whether sailors or cowboys are aboard of her, 

Q.—Do the average vessels carry a yawl boat sufficiently large for the crew in 
case of shipwreck? A.—Yes; the boats are big enough. It is not the size; itis the 
state they are in; it is the condition of the boat. 

Q.—In the inspection for insurance is the yaw] included? A.—Yes; every thing. 

Q.—It has to be in good condition? A.—It is supposed to be. With regard 
to the forecastles of many of the barges, they are not fit for human beings to live in. 
Some of them are so bad that temporary forecastles or “ dog-houses,” as sailors call 
them, have to be put up on the deck for sleeping in; it is impossible for a man to 
live below. 


_— 


The Commission resumed at 2 p.m. in the Welland Canal Office. 
Rospert DonneELty, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Hmaxss :— 
—What is your occupation? A.—A ship carpenter, 
.—HEmployed on the Welland Canal? A.—Yes. | 
—Are there many ship carpenters in St. Catharines ? A.—Quite a few. 
—What wages do they earn here ? A.—Two dollars a day. 
—Do they have constant employment? A.—Not all the time. 

Q.—What class of work are you principally engaged on here? A.—Mostly all 
repairing work now. 

Q.—Not many new vessels? A—No; we are not building anything new for 
three years this winter. 

Q.—Are there many vessels repaired during the season here ? A.—Very few; 
we do a great deal more in Port Dalhousie in that line. 

Q.—Have you a general knowledge of the condition of the vessels passing through 
the canal? A.—Well, no; not altogether. Some I know pretty well; others I do not. 

Q.—Do you know if there are many vessels passing through the canal you would 
consider unseaworthy? A.—There have been some ; but a good many have been done 
away with this fall. 

Q.—How? A.—Lost in the winds and storms last fall. 

Q.—Can you tellus some, without mentioning names, of vessels, that you know 
to have been lost which were notin a seaworthy condition ? Do you know of any such ? 
A.—One especially I know of; that is the 

Q.—Have you seen any vessels leaving the canal during the past season which 


Q 
Q 
Q 
Q 
Q 
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_ were not fit for trading purposes? A.—Well, yes; there are some I consider were not 


fit—one of captain Norris, That is about all around this part, and he did not bother 
much about the lower end of the canal. 


Q.—Is there any system of inspection of vessels? A.—Captain Mcllwain is our 


inspector here for insurance companies. 


Q.—When a vessel is not classed I suppose the insurance companies will not 
cover her? A.—No; they will not have anything to do with her, as far as I know. 
She is supposed to be classed before she is entered on the books. 

Q.—Do you know of vessels that have not been classed which are trading on 
the lakes ? A.—No; I do not. 


Q.—When are these vessels generally inspected ? A.—When laid up in winter, 


in the month of January, or later on in the spring. 


Q.—What is the course generally pursued in inspecting vessels? A.—They are 


_ supposed to bore them, try them and see if they are sound and good. 


Q.—Do they ever open them up? A.—They don’t, that I am aware of. I never 


saw them do it. 


Q.— Do you think the present system of inspection is a satisfactory test? A.— 
I do not. 
Q.—lIs the standing and running gear of a vessel inspected? A.—Certainly it 


| ought to be. 


Q.—Is it done? A.—Very seldom, to my knowledge. 
Q.—Do you know if the canvas is always inspected ? A.—No, sir ; I don’t think so. 
Q.—Among the craft you have been in the habit of working upon, how many’ 


do you think are unfit for service at present afloat? A—None that I have worked 
upon. They are all fit for service that I have worked upon the last year or two, 


Se it 


except the one I mentioned. 


—_—_ 


Joun T. Carry, Secretary of the Seamen’s Assembly of Canada, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Heaxes :— 

Q.—You are chief of the Executive in Canada? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Are there many sailors having their headquarters in St. Catharines and 
Port Dalhousie? A.—Quite a few. The Welland Canal is, at the present time, the 
headquarters for Canada. 

Q.—During the season of navigation do all sailors report to you? A.—AIl 


sailors, members of our organization. 


Q.—Are there many sailors outside of your organization passing through the 


canal? A.—Not competent men. There are a great many outside, but we don’t 
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consider them capable to go aboard a vessel and do the work required of seamen. 


_ There are some, however, but very few. 


Q.—What is the standard for membership in your assembly ? A.—A man must 


_ be able to reef, steer, splice, wind and unwind canvas, and shape a boom or spar if 


’ 


necessary. | 
Q.—Are there any benefits in the socicty? A.—A sick benefit of $4 a week 


as the case may be. 


ec’ a man’s illness, and a death benefit of $50 to bury him, or to give his friends, 


‘s 


Q.—Has the organization been of benefit to the sailors? A.—Yes. 
Q.—In what way? A—In raising the standard of morality among them, in 


_ bettering their condition financially, and, in fact, giving them a better acquaintance 
_ with each other and their wants. , 


Q.—Speaking of the wants of sailors, would you tell us what in particular sailors 


are desirous of getting by way of improvement to their present condition? A.—In 
the first place they want a better inspection of vessels, so that they will be more 


seaworthy, and the danger of their, losing their lives less. Vessels at the present 
time, as a rule, are over-loaded and under-manned. 


Q.—What would you consider a full complement for a vessel, say 400 tons, old 
canal-size ? A.—Five men before the mast, a captain, one or two mates and a cook. 
In times gone by, ten or twelve years ago, vessels which are now carrying’ three 
men before the mast, a boy and one mate, at that time earried five or six men and 
two mates, and also a boy. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Is there always a man cook? A.—No; we don’t include the eook as one of | 


the crew, and it may be a woman. , 
By Mr. HEaksEs :— | 

Q.—Do sailors prefer a man to a woman cook? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Are there many vessels lost, to your knowledge, through not carrying a full 
crew? A.—Well, I have no certain knowledge, that is, I could not prove it, but I 
feel satisfied, from reports of crews on board some of the vessels, that there are not 
men enough on board capable of handling a vessel in time of need, 


Q.—In your opinion, had these vessels had a full complement of men would it~ 


have been possible to save them? A.—My opinion is, the chances would have been 
two to one of their being saved. 

Q.—Is there any law regulating the number of men which shall be carried on 
board? A.—None that I know of. I have looked the law over; | find there is 
none. (Book sent for.) 
~ Q—Do you know if there are many vessels afloat which have not been classed 
by the Canadian Lloyds? A.—Yes; you will find in the book I own—Polks’ Marine 
Directory, 1884. 


A.—Bad. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Supposing a vessel did not ask to be inspected, it would not appear in this 
book ? A.—Whether they asked or not insurance companies put them in, in case 
they should come during the summer to insure the cargo of the vessel. 

Q.—Can you fixin your mind any of these vessels which have been refused 
classification which have been lost within the last season or two? A.—Yes; the 
is one, with all hands. 

Q.—Do you know of any others? A.—No Canadian vessels this last season. 

Q.—Do you know if the system of inspection on the American side for insur- 
ance is the same as the Canadian? A.—I think.it is, but I am not positive. | 

~  Q.—If a law were placed on the Statute Book making it compulsory to examine 
all vessels, irrespective of insurance, would it be a benefit to the sailors ? A.—It would. 
[ also firmly believe it would benefit the owners. . My reason for that is, that those 
vessels which have not class and cannot insure will cut freights on vessels which 
are classed. They carry a poorer class of men; consequently the running expenses 
for keeping the vessel in trim, and the wages, are less, and it gives a man who owns 
a poor vessel a better chance to cut rates than a man who owns a good one. 

Q.—Do you think it would be better to inspect a vessel, say, while she is passing 
through the canal, after being fitted out, than in the winter season ? A.—For canvas 
and rigging, I believe it would. For the hull and frames and inside ceilings, &c., they 
could not very well get into the vessel’s hull, though I believe it would be best to 
examine vessels and class them after being fitted out than it would before it. 


Q.—In your experience of inspection under the Lloyds system, do they examine 


the standing rigging thoroughly? A.—I never knew them to do it. 
Q.—The running rigging and canvas? A.—I never know them to do it. 
Q.—The ground tackle? A.—Well, I don’t know that I could say | ever saw that 
done. 


Q.—Don’t you think it is necessary the ground tackle should be examined as_ 


well as the hull? A.—I think so. 


Q.—When a vessel is refused classification, what is the general condition of her? 
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Q.—Have you ever known of a vessel going ashore from a defect in the ground 
tackle? A.—Yes; I was in one myself. | 

Q.—What was the matter with her? A.—The boltsin the chain-plates on the 
starboard side were carried away, and she driftei ashore at White Lake, on Lake 
Michigan. Kleven were drowned and only two of us were saved. 

Q.—You consider the present system of inspection is altogether unsatisfactory ? 
A.—lI am positive of it, that is, from a life-saving point of view. 

. Q.—Have you seen vessels leave the Welland Canal you knew to be unseaworthy ? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—When you ascertain a vessel is not fit to go toseawhat course do you take ? 
A.—We never take any course, only if we had any men on board, and we had their 
lives insured in our organization, and they were in our sick benefit arrangement, the 
only thing we could do that we know of at the present time is to order them ashore, 
and if they did not go we would cancel their insurance. They know that is our law 
if a vessel is unseaworthy. 

Q.—Have you ever refused to allow men belonging to your organization to go 
on board a vessel from unseaworthiness? A.—Yes; last summer. 

Q.—Have you ever seen a vessel leaving St. Catharines with her seams covered 
Wigh canvas? A.—Yes; one of them left the dry dock last summer. 

Q.—Can you tell why they put canvas upon her? A.—It must be to cover up 
seams which they could not caulk. The seams were so rotten they would not hold 
the oakum, and they tacked canvas on with shingle nails, I think, and covered the 
hull underneath the canvas with paint and painted the canvas on the outside. She 
had several strips, one reaching from the starboard to the aft-plate of the fore- 
rigging. On the starboard bow there were four or five patches on the bow. I saw 
only the one side. When I went aboard she had no hatches, but pine hatches made 
of rough pine boards, and in pumping her out they had a trough running over the 
sides, so the water would not go on the deck and go into the hold again. She went 
from here, I think to Detroit. I understood she was going to Cleveland to load 
coal. Some of the members of our organization were working at her in the dry-dock, 
and when I went aboard to see her, in climbing over the rail I was afraid it would 
fall into the dry-dock ; the stanchions were so rotten I could have shoved them over. 
I could move it 6 or 8 inches without any effort, just by pushing it. I believe some 
of our men went on her, although I told them if they did sick and insurance benefits 
would be refused. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—She got to the American ports? A.—I could not say for certain where she 
went. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q.—She never came back here again? A.—Not to my knowledge. 

Q.—Masters and mates of all vessels are supposed to pass an examination ? 
A.—Yes. | 

Q.—Is a vessel allowed to leave port without officers holding certificates? A.— 
By law they are not, but they have done it, though. The law up to the present time, 
to my certain knowledge, has been broken, and last fallin a great many cases. I 
hear a vessel which was lost last fall with all hands was reported for breaking the law 
last September to the Custom house officers in Toronto, but still was allowed to clear 
after being reported. 

Q.—Have you known many instances of vessels passing through the canal 
without proper officers on board? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Have you ever known a case in which the captain of a vessel borrowed the 
certificate of the mate in order to get a clearance? A.—I could not prove it, 
although I am satisfied it has been done. Instances of that kind have come to our 
notice, but that is something I could not say positively, although I. am satisfied it 
has been done often. In the case of one, where the vessel was lost last fall, I believe 
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it was done nearly all last summer, It was reported to me by one of the men hold- 
ing a certificate. | 

Q.—Is every facility given to sailors to qualify as captains and mates? A.— 
Well, the way vessels towing now are getting, in a short time there will be no sailors 
at all on the waters. There is not one in five, at least, which carry competent men 
on board those vessels towing. They are green men, whom we call boys, not knowing 
the trade. Not more than half could tell the port from the starboard, or one point 
from another of the compass. 

Q.—Have you ever made any representations to the insurance companies to the 
effect that vessels were under-manned? A.—No. Our reason for that is, that the 
insurance companies are, to a great extent, composed of vessel owners, and it would 
be useless. | 

Q.—What remedy would you propose for vessels going to sea without competent 
officers and a proper crew? -A.—Well, that is something I have not stated. I think 
the part of the law at present concerning officers, if it was enforced by the officers 
already appointed, would work all right. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—You don’t complain of the law, but its administration? A.—Yes. Ihe 
under-manning of vessels is what we complain of. There is no law respecting™the 
number or quality of a steamboat’s crew. 

Q.—How about loading vessels—aren’t they frequently over-loaded? A.—Yes; 
especially those old canal-sized vessels. 

Q.—Why do we hear so much of that kind of vessels being over-loaded when 
they were considered safe a few years ago? A.—My belief is this: that when they 
were built they were built to go through the canal drawing 10 feet. Since the new 
canal was made they. had 2 feet more, and consequently they loaded them down 
that distance, if possible, so a vessel built to draw 10 feet, when she was loaded to 
11, 114 or 12, was overloaded, and consequently had not the buoyancy she was 
intended to have when built. 

Q.—How much free board should a vessel of 400 tons have, when loaded, to be 
safe? A.—One inch or 24 inches over water to every foot under water would not 
be too much. It would be as little as it would be possible to have and have a vessel 
safe in any kind of bad weather. 

Q.—What remedy can you suggest to prevent over-loading ? A.—The only way 
to do it, I think, would be to appoint some inspector from the Government, and lay 
down a basis, a sort of Plimsoll mark. We count from amidships; we don’t count 
from the end of the vessel, because some are built with more sheer than others. 
That mark once made would stand good for all time. 

Q.—Are vessels over-loaded as frequently after as before the 1st of September ? 
A.—Yes. In the case of the vessel which was lost I saw by the published reports at 
the time she had 700 tons. If that is so it was more than she should carry when she 
was anew vessel. We have no reason to doubt that, as itis the statement of the 
purser. 

By Mr. KERwIN :— 

Q.—What kind-ot compartment is the forecastle on these craft as a general 

thing? A.—Twelve to fourteen years ago they were very good. Atthe present time 


they are very good in a great many cases. There are exceptional cases where they 
are still good, but as a rule they are bad—leaky and not fit to live in. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Are they worse on vessels which are towed than on others? A.—Yes. As 
a rule, those which are towed at the present time are those which were sailing ten, 
twelve, and some over twenty-five years ago. 

Q.—They are more liable to leakage from the strain put on them ? A.—Yes ; and 
by coming in contact with each other at docks and piers, or in coming through the 
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locks at the canal. It weakens them at the bows, where the forecastle is, and they 
rot quicker by getting slivered. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q.—How many men are employed in this business at St. Catharines ? A.—Well, 
on the Welland Canal altogether, probably not less than 1,000. 

Q—How many men do you think are employed at this kind of work, say from 
Kingston up, in Canada? A.—I should say 15,000 to 20,000—that is Canadians and 
Americans—including the different harbors on Georgian Bay, Lakes Huron, Hrie 
and Ontario. 

Q.—You have not got a constant rate of wages? A.—No; we make wages 
according to the freights which vessels are getting. When freights go up wages go 
up, and so on. 

Q.—For the two months, October and November? A.—Freights are up then 
and wages go up. 

@.—You don’t have any extra hands on in those months—the same number of 
men asin June, July and August? A.—Yes; the same number of men as in the 
summer months will have to man them all fall. 

. Q—Have crews any difficulty in receiving money? A.—Sometimes they do, 
but since the law was enacted by which the man can stop a vessel anywhere for 
wages it makes it easier to collect. 

Q.—You get paid by the day and are paid at the end of the trip? A.—Yes; so 
much a day for the trip—10, 12 or 14 York shillings a day. 

Q.—How many hour’s work in the twenty-four would you have to do for those 
wages? A.—A greatmany times you work all twenty-four; you always work at 
least sixteen. I think you average sixteen, if no more, during the season. You get 
no rest at allin the canal. : 

Q.—Do you know of any body who has been black-listed in your business for 
being too prominent in matters of this sort? A.—Yes; I do. 

Q.—Can you state the circumstances, and why? A.—Well, it was for taking 
too active a part in labor organizing, and asking for wages and demanding them. 

Q.—Have you ever been black-listed ? A.—lI was. 

Q.—How long did it last? A.—I don’t know but what it lasts yet. 

Q.—How long ago was it? A.—Nine orten years ago. lam satisfied if I went 
to look for a “ sit”? on board a vessel to-morrow morning, a great many vessels which 
know me would not ship me. 


By Mr. Heakes :— 


Q.—What provision is there made for saving the life of a crew in case of wreck, 
other than the yawl boat? A.—None that I know of. 

Q.—No life-buoy? A.—I never saw one on board a sailing vessel, and the 
yawls, in a great many cases, are not fit to carry the number of men which are on 
board of them, in bad weather. It would be all that some of them would do would 
be to carry a crew on smooth water, without being in rough water. Some of them 
would not even do that, on account of the rottenness of the boat and unseaworthiness, 
all being dried up with the sun. | 

Q.—Have you any suggestions to make with regard to the seaworthiness of 
ships, &c.? A.—Well, I feel satisfied if a law was enacted compelling vessels to be 
seaworthy, and not load above a certain mark, and to carry a certain number of men, 
it would benefit not only the sailors but the men who employ them, as property 
would be safe in the hands of men when there were enough of them to handle it in 
case of danger. I might state, also, that the steamboats are manned just as badly as 
the vessels are. They have a larger number of men, but the quality is not there. I 
don’t believe one-half of the men on steamboats this year—I don’t believe one-third of 
them—outside of the captains and mates, are capable of lowering and launching a life- 
boat or yawl-boat. | 

Q.—Engineers have certificates ? A.—Yes; for a certain class of work, but they 
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are not capable of handling a yawl any more than the men, because it takes practice 
to make perfect. 

Q.—Do mates commence in your trade as sailors and work themselves up? 
A.—Yes ; pretty much. 

Q.—Do you know of cases where they have not done so? A.—I know of a man 
who went from engineer to captain. There are instance of men who have gone 
from the purser’s desk to the pilot-house. They have not had experience, and con- 
sequently in bad weather they are not capable of using the good judgment required. 

Q.—They had certificates? A.—Yes; they have got them, but I don’t know 
how they have got them, as we have had men we were satisfied were capable of 
taking charge of them who could not obtain them. 

Q.—A certificate of service is different from a certificate of competency ? A.— 
Some of them hold certificates of competency. I also know the case of a man holding 
a mate’s certificate, who, when he was asked, did not know whether it was for river 
or lake. He was mate of a large passenger steamboat. He did not know the 
number of the certificate, or whether it was for river or for the great lakes. 


Prerer NELSON, St. Catharines, called and sworn, 


By Mr, Heaxes :— 

Q.—What is your occupation? A.—A sailor. 

Q.—You have heard the testimony of Mr. Carey? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you approve of all he said? A.—As far as I can see, I can approve of it, 
and I believe there are a great many things about which he was very easy. 

Q.—Can you add anything which will be of use? A.—One thing, I think, 
should be looked into, as far as I have experience, and that is the testing and class- 
ing ot vessels. They generally do it in the spring, boring three or four holes fore 
and aft, but they don’t look at the rigging, canvas or gear. We start out in the 
spring—if we have sail or running gear aboard it is all right, and there is no 
inspector to look upon it. I think that should be inspected as well as anything else. 
I don’t see any use in building a house without windows, or anything, and so with a 
schooner. 

Q.—Have you known instances where either the standing or running gear of a 
vessel has given out? A.—Yes; Ihave. There are more of our men sailing in 
American than Canadian vessels. on account of wages being higher, and, as a rule, 
sailing vessels being in better condition. 


The CHAIRMAN.—J ust tell us about Canadian vessels. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 

Q.—Do you know of any Canadian vessels which have been upset in a storm 
through defective gear? A.—I do; it isa few years ago. Lately, any employ I have 
been in I cannot complain, because they have kept them in good shape. I have 
seen schooners, but not belonging to them; I did not take a great deal of notice, 
remarking in passing that “That will be a coffin for some man or another.” 

Q.—Do you think there are many vessels in an unsatisfactory condition? A.—I 
think there are, if they were looked at properly, taking it all through—over-loading 
and everything else, their bad forecastles, not cubic feet enough to give air for the 
crew, and such things as that. Of course, a good many of them, as far as I hear 
and have seen, have shifted the forecastle down forward. The hold was not big 
enough and they shifted the furecastle to give more room. | 

Q.—What is the average size of a forecastle ina steamer of 400 tons? A.— 
About 16 feet. Then they have to take away the chain locker. They keep them 
about 4 feet wide from the side to the forecastle ladder. Before that they used to 
have them below in the fore peak, so it is now in the forecastle, and it takes some 
room off. 
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By Mr. Kerwin :— 

Q.—Have these craft got strong chains and anchors? A.—Yes; I cannot 
complain; as far as I have seen, I have confidence in them. 

Q.—How many anchors do they carry? A.—Iwo. I think Canadian vessels 
carry more chains than American, on account of loading more timber, &c., carrying 
perhaps 20 to 45 fathoms more chain than the American vessels. 

Q—The anchors, and chains, and windlass on deck are all right, but the rigging 
aloft is in bad condition? A.—They don’t look after them. I have been on 
Canadian schooners where the rigging would come down on the cross-trees where a 
man was taking his rest, and it came down on his head about two minutes after 
landing on the cross-trees. 


By Mr. HEaKes :— 


Q.—Is it often the case that a vessel’s gear is kept in bad condition through the 
captain’s desire to. keep down expenses? A.—I could not answer that question 
exactly, because generally they say the owner don’t allow it. That is his excuse: “I 
have to run it cheap, because the owner will not allow it.” It might be the captain’s 
fault, but it would be a hard question for me to answer. 

Q.—You have never known a case where the captain was at fault? A.—I know 
one instance where a leg was broken in the canal on account of the owner not 
allowing a line. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q.—Can you tell me the average earnings of a sailor in St. Catharines on 
Canadian vessels? A.—Well, for a suilor before the mast it is a hard thing to say, 
because generally they lose more or less time through the summer, but the general 
pay now for a mate is $3.50 to $3.75. 

Q.—How many months? A.—About seven months; you cannot figure any 


more; and $50 to $55 a month. 


PATRICK GALLAGHER, St. Catharines, called and sworn. 


By Mr. HeaKes :— 

Q.—What is your business? A.—Sailing. 

Q.—You have heard the evidence given by Mr. Carey and the last witness. Do 
you agree with what they have stated? A.—Yes; I do. 

Q.—Have you anything new in regard to the business of sailing that you could 
tell us which would be of interest in this enquiry ? A.—Nothing; only I don’t suppose 
there is a vessel going out of the canal which is seaworthy. There may be one or 
two, but any more I don’t believe there are. 

Q.—Are there any vessels leaving the canal that are classed Al, A2? A.—I 
don’t think so. 

Q.—What would be the principal defects of the vessels here which you consider 


unseaworthy ? A.—Well, their hulls, and gears, and canvas are all defective, and spars 


also. I have seen lots of vessels here you could not fasten a plank to the frames of, 
because they would not hold it 

Q.—Have you know vessels going out of the canal where they had to pull 
timbers right through to fasten it to? A —I have. 

Q.—Are there many vessels in the canal in that condition? A.—Yes. 

Q.—They use them every season? A.—LEvery season. 

Q.—What proportion of the number of wrecks which take place every fall would 
be attributable to that cause? A.—Well, I suppose three or four out of the whole 
number; that is, if they are caught out in any kind of bad weather. 

Q.—As a rule, vessels which have been converted into barges, what is their con- 
dition ? A.—Some of them are bad; some are good, but not so good as they should be. 

Q.—Isn’t it a rule to keep a vessel uvder canvas as long as she is classed? A.— 
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Well, I don’t know as to that; I don’t think so. I think they can make barges of 
them if they want to. . 

Q.—But what is the practice? Are they converting good vessels into barges ? 
A.—The way I look at it is, there is more money in it that way; they get men 
cheaper. They pick up farmers, who will go for little or nothing, and deprive men 
who have followed up this occupation all their live. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q.—This is in summer time, when the water is like a mill pond. They don’t 
hanker after it in fall, in bad weather? A.—Not many of them. 


By Mr. Heaxes:— 


Q.—Do you know what was the general condition of the barges which were 
towed last fall? A.—yYes; I would call them bad. 

Q.—Do you think if there was a person appointed to inspect the hulls and 
rigging of vessels coming in and leaving the port you could do away with that class 
of vessels? - AI think so; I am satisfied you could make it a great deal better, 
anyhow, than it is at the present time. 

Q.—What canvas would you consider it absolutely necessary for a barge in tow 
to carry, in order to be perfectly safe? A.—I would consider fore-and-aft sails, with 
two or three jibs, would be safe. 

Q.—What canvas, as a rule, do they carry? A.—Some of them carry what they 
call fore-and-aft sails, but they are not, some of them, bigger than a dish-towel. 
They take on canvas of old worked-out vessels. 

Q.—Is it necessary for a barge towed by a steamboat to carry a full complement 
of acrew? A.—Yes; just as much as it is when she is sailing, for you cannot tell 
the minute when she will go, and when you will want competent men. 

Q—Do you know the case of a vessel in tow which has been lost through not 
having a competent crew on board? A.—Well, I don’t know as I do, unless it is the 
last fall. Ido of American vessels. 

Q.—Not Canadian vessels? A.—WNo. 

Q.—ls there any information you could give us in addition—tell us in your 
own way. A.—Well, I know, taking this class of vessels, they run them as cheap as 
possible—run them for little or nothing. They will run them without gear until 
something drops overboard and kills somebody.. I have been in a few Canadian 
vessels. I happened to be caught on a lee shore, when they did not expect a blow. 
It started to blow. We lost our canvas; we had good canvas. We came near going 
ashore, but one of our anchors was good enough to hold us; we happened to drop 
anchor and struck anchorage, which would only be once in a hundred times. 

Q.—Do you agree with what Mr. Carey said about over-loading vessels? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you think there should be a difference in the amount of cargo a vessel 
carries up to the 15th September and that she carries to the end of October? 
A.—Yes; she should carry less, but they don’t generally do it. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q.—How much a day do you receive, on an average, in the season, before the 
mast? A.—Average, from 10 to 12 York shillings. 

Q.—How many hours do you have to work? A.—On an average, about sixteen 
hours a day. 

Q.—About how many dollars do you earn during the season, on an average, for 
seven months? A.—I should judge about $200 to $250. Of course, we don’t work 
every day. 

Q.—If you go to some port you are paid at the end of the trip? A.—Yes. 

Q.—They don’t keep you on for the remainder of the season? A.—No. 
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Rosert JAMES MIuus, Cigar Maker, St. Catharines, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q.—How long have you been working at your trade? A.—Hleven years, I think. 

Q.—What wages do you receive now weekly ? A.—On an average, about $10 
a week. 

Q.—Do you get paid every week ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How many hours a day do youwork ? A.—KHight hours. 

Q.—Didn’t you formerly work ten hours a day ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How many apprentices are there to each man? A.—One apprentice to 
five men. 

— Q.—Are they all union men in your shop? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Isn’t it a fact that you almost do as much work now in eight hours as you 
formerly did in ten? A.—Very nearly. 

.. Q.—Do you know of any body getting paid instore orders ? A.—No; I cannot 
_ say [ do. 

, Q.—Has that been the practice around this place ? A.—Not of late years; the 

truck system used to be at one time. 

Q.—How is it now? A.—There is nonein my business. Some three years a go 
it used to be the case. 

Q.—There is a law in the union against the truck system ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What led to the adoption of that law ? A.—Really I could not tell you. I 
presume it was for the benefit of the manufacturer. He was not the one who intro- 
duced it ; it was, for his gain, I presume. 

Q—.Do you know any members of your trade who have been black-listed by 
manufacturers around this place? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How long have they been black-listed ? A.—Well, I have reason to believe 
they were. I could not positively swear to it, because I did not hear it from the 
men themselves. I have good reason to believe there are men who used to be 
employed here at one time who could not now get a jobif they wanted it, all through 
their standing up for their rights. 

Q.—How many men are working in your establishment ? A.—Three men and 
one apprentice. 

Q.—Are there many cigar-makers in this place ? A.—Ten. 

Q@.—Isn’t there some establishment where they make cigars by female or child 
labor ? A.—None in this city. 


By Mr. HeaKxes :— 


Q.—What tobacco do you gener ally use for iaraieeranies ing? A.—AIl imported 
tobacco—New York State, Pennsylvania, Connecticut—no Canadian. 

@.—Has Canadian tobacco ever been tried for cigar-making ? A.—TI believe it 
has in the Lower Provinces, but I don’t think it has here. 

Q.—What becomes of the waste from cigar-making? A.—It is bought by leaf 
dealers and shipped to the old country. 

Q.—Do you know of any place where female cigar-makers have taken the place 
of men? A.—It has never been coming under my observation. 

Q.—Is it a standing rule of your organization that female labor, where it is 
employed, shall be paid equal wages with the men for the same work ? A.—They 
should, be but they are not. 

Q. Does your organization try to make that arule? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is it possible for a female to become as proficient a cigar-maker as a man ? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—Can you give a reason? A.—I have worked with some; I have always 
found it so. 

Q.—Do you know if cigar-makers would generally favor the establishment of a 
bureau of statistics ? A.—lI think they would. 
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Q.—Is there any such thing as iron-clad documents in your business ? A.—Well, 
I don’t thoroughly understand your meaning. 

Q.—Are men required, in any place in St. Catharines, to sign a contract that they 
will not belong to any labor organization before they are employed? A.—Notin my 
business. 

Q.—Do you know if prison labor comes in contact with cigar-making? A.—Not 
in Canada, at the present time, I believe. 

By Mr. Kerwin :— 

Q.— Where do you find a market for cigars? A.—In the city, principally, and 
some in the country. 

Q.—I suppose the reason they are sold here is on account of having a blue label 
on the back? A.—Certainly. 

Q.—If they had not a blue label they would not buy them? A.—TI don’t know 
where they would sell them, only to men who did not know anything. 

By Mr. HEAKEs :— 

Q.—Has the cigar-making business decreased through the adoption of the Scott 
Act? A —I rather think it has in the county. You see we have not had much 
experience of it in this part of the country. In the county, I believe, it has decreased 
some. 

Q.—Do you know if there is an inferior grade of cigars in demand now since 
the Scott Act has been adopted? A.—I could not say. 


JAMES Ropinson, Cigar Manufacturer, St. Catharines, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Kerwin :— 

Q.—Do you employ union or non-union men? A.—Union men. 

Q.—How many ? A.—Three. 

Q.—How many hours do they work? A.—Hight hours a day. 

Q.—What is the rate of wages for eight hours? A.—I should judge they would 
average the year round about $9 or $10 a week. 

Q.—They are always paid in cash at the end of the week? A.—Yes, 

Q.—On what day? A—Saturday afternoon. 

Q.—Are union men more reliable workingmen than non-union men? A.—Yes, 

Q.—More sober and industrious? A.—I have always found them so, and better 
workmen. 

Q.—What is your opinion of apprentice labor? A.—My opinion is, it is very 
poor; I would not have them around me. 

Q.—Have you had any personal experience of the system known as the truck 
system? A.—Yes; not in this city, but in the city of London. 

Q.—How long ago? A.—About 1881; I was on strike there against the truck 
system. 

" Q.—How long did the strike last? A.—I left town after three weeks; I don’t 
think they gained it. One man who had a widow and two sisters to support had to 
go to a hotel to board or else lose his job, so we struck. 

Q.—You find a ready market for your cigars around here? A.—Yes; in the 
city, but outside it is pretty hard to compete against cheap labor. 

By Mr. Heaxes :— 

Q.—Who are your principal competitors in the cigar trade here, outside St. 
Catharines? A.—London and Montreal undermine us a good deal in selling cheap. 

Q.— Why can they sell cheaper than you can? A.—Labor is a good deal cheaper. 

Q.—What is the difference in wages between London and St. Catharines? A.— 
I should judge it would be $3 to $4 a thousand cheaper. 

Q.—How do you account for that difference in the price of labor? A.—I blame 
it on the men for allowing it. 
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Q.—Do you know how many hands are employed making cigars in London ? 
A.—There must be along about seventy, or probably more, with girls and boys. Very 
few journeymen cigar-makers work there. 

Q.—You find that the labor of girls and boys brought into competition with men 
enables the employer to undersell you in the market ? A.—Yes. 

~ _Q.—Do you know why there are so few men employed in London in the cigar 
business ? A.—Well, I worked there twice, and I always found them the meanest 
lot to work for I ever saw. They either let you off for a week, or would not give you 
a steady job. When they ran journeymen they would let them off three or four days 


| - in a week, saying they had no stock. 


Q.—Do you know the difference in wages between St. Catharines and Montreal ? 
A.—Union wages, I believe, are about $2 a thousand. I have not seen the Montreal 
bill of prices for some time. Hamilton comes nearest to St. Catharines’ prices of any 
place that I know of, for union shops. 

Q.—Speaking of strikes, whatsystem would you recommend for the settlement of 


disputes between capital and labor? A.—A labor bureau would be a good thing. 


Q.—That would cover the ground, and the strikers would not have any power to 
settle the difficulty? A.—I think the Cigarmakers’ Union has about the best plan 
of any for gaining a strike. 

Q.—Tell us what itis? A.—Ifa union wants to go on strike the different griev- 
ances are sent into the International President, who lays it before the Executive 
Board. If they don’t see fit to sustain the strike the men then have a chance to 
appeal to all local unions, so the cigar-makers in Canada and the United States have 
a chance to vote; but if they sustain them they strike.. They take bills of all labor 


_ towns, and if it is lower than other towns they sustain it. They always sustain it in 


the case of the truck system. 

Q.—Do you think a system of arbitration would give satisfaction? A.—I don’t 
know about that. Men may think that cigar-makers working piece should do day | 
work; other men might not understand the matter so well as they would. Probably 
there are thirty or forty different kinds of cigars to make. One would make some- 
thing of one class, but not of another. 


CHARLES Tansey, Cigar-maker, St. Catharines, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q.—You heard the evidence of Robinson and Mills in regard to your business ? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—Can you substantiate all they said with regard to it? A.—I do. 

Q.—Is there anything you would wish to say in regard to the business ? A.— 
No; I worked under the truck system, and got discharged because the landlord and 
I had some words. He complained to the boss and he discharged me. 

Q.—Do you know any place in this city where the truck system is in yogue ? 
A.—No; Ido not. 

Q.—lIs it a thing of the past here? A.—Yes. 

Q.—There are laws in your union against the truck system ? A.—Yes; we have 
a system to govern. Ina great many places where a cigar maker has not enough 
money to pay his board the Union advances that and he deposits his card, and he 
cannot get it back without getting a receipt from his landlord. 

Q.— What led to the adoption of those rules? A.—The truck system was all 
over. At the time they tried to introduce it here we shut down on it. 


By Mr. HEeaxss :— 
Q.—Have you any complaints to make of the condition of your trade? A.—Not 


_ in this city. 
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By Mr. Kerwin :— 
Q.—How about apprentices? A.—There is one to the shop, two to every five 
men, three to ten and one for each additional fifteen. | 
Q.—Any Sunday labor? A.—No. 
Q.—Those who work at the cigar business all belong to St. Catharines? A.—Yes. 


Epwarp Smiuuiz, Port Dalhousie, Sub-marine Diver, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Heakes :— 

Q.—Where do you find your chief employment? A.—From the Government, up 
to the 25th day of last month. 

Q.—Were you ever engaged in diving where vessels have been lost ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Can you tell us, from the general appearance of vessels you have examined, 
what has been the most frequent cause of founder or some of the causes—I do not 
mean those that struck on arock after you examinedthem? A.—I examined the : 

Q.—In what condition did you find her? A.—Pretty bad. 

Q.—Do you think, under any circumstances, vessels like her would be fit to go 
to sea? A—No;I donot. That is my opinion. 

Q.—Have you found, in your experience as diver, many others ? A.—I have found 
others classed in A 2 class, and when we came to raise them we would find weak 
points in them; we could not tell until we came to raise them. No matter how 
good a vessel may be, if she is in a certain depth of water and you want to raise her, 
something will give, unless she has stanchions to keep up her deck. 

Q.—So you cannot tell what her general condition is? A—I can tell the - 
condition of the timber, what state it is in, what was gone, and every thing like that. 

Q.—Are you frequently engaged in examining vessels which are foundered ? 
A.—Foundering is caught by asea. If a vessel strikes a pier or rock, what would 
you call that ? 

Q.—I mean vessels which have been lost in the open, where there are no rocks? 
A.—I have never examined only three. 

Q.—Of the others you examined, were they in any better condition? A—They 
were a better class of vessels. 

Q.—Would you consider them seaworthy? A.—Yes. 

By Mr. Kerwin :— 

Q.—You were talking about the loss of a vessel you saw. You say she was in bad 
condition. I don’t consider that any kind of an answer. Was the rail gone, or the 
deck stove in, or what ? A.—You want me to tell the whole thing. I went down and 
put a ladder down from the deck. I found 22 feet of water on the deck, as near as I 
could judge. There were no hatches on. I came along and found her decks were 
good, and three or four planks gone here and there. The clamps and combings were 
gone, leaving a space of about 6 feet. I travelled along, walking on .the covering 
board, or on the rail. until I got to where the cabin was. There was nothing but 
combings of the cabin all around. We got the aft taffrail, but everything above deck 
was gone, except the wheel, which was standing. 

Q.—In what condition did you find the woodwork? A.—TI did not notice that. 
Her bulwarks were gone—I will not say all were gone, but the biggest part of 
them were. 

By Mr. HeaKes :— 

Q.—To what would you attribute the loss of that vessel—what cause would you 
give for her foundering? A.—I don’t know. She was not a fit vessel to sail in that 
time of year. 

By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q.—Do you judge that by the look of the vessel on the bottom—did you know 
her before? A —lI knew her before. 
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By Mr. HEAKsEs :— 


4 Q.—It did not surprise you to hear she had gone down? A.—Not a particle, in 
that gale of wind. 
Q.—Are there many divers engaged around the lakes? A.—lI only know of 
three or four. 

Q—Do you find pretty constant employment? A.—I don’t know about 
general work. 
Q.—I mean general. If a man is a diver, does he generally obtain steady 
employment ? A.—He has sometimes to turn his attention to something else, unless 

he is with the Government, and then, of course, he has steady. 

4q Q.—What wages do divers generally get? A.—It is all owing to the diving ; it 
depends onthe depth. You hire for a deep-water diver and get probably $200 a 
month; if you want a job very bad you get $150. Then you get men for $5 a day 
for four or five days in the week. : 


J. K. Curr, Mayor, St. Catharines, called and sworn. 

By Mr. KERwIn :— 
Q.—You are Mayor of the city? A.—Yes. 
Q.—We want to enquire about the sanitary condition of the city generally? 
_ A.—Well, it is in a fair way of being exceedingly good. Hxtensive drainage 
operations have been commenced, and will be continued the next three or four years, 
- then we will be in very good shape. We have a very fine system of waterworks, 
_ probably the purest water and best supply in the country, so far as [ know. Analysis 
_ recently made shows it to be almost without trace of impurity. 


By Mr. HeaKns i— 

q Q.—Where do you bring water from? .A.—From near Decew Falls, about. 
three miles west of St. Catharines. The water comes by gravitation. 

By Mr. Kerwin :— 
Q.—What is the condition of trade? A.—Trade has been very fair this year. 
There has been a manifest improvement in nearly all branches of manutacturing 
_ business during the past year. 
By Mr. Hzaxzs :— 

Q.—W hat are those falls from which you get your water fed from? A.—From 
rainfall, and by direct communication with Lake Erie. 

Q.—It is a small inland lake? A.—No; it is an artificial pond. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 
| Q,—Has the condition of working people improved in this locality? A.—I 
think so; I have not heard any complaints in that direction. 
Q.—Has labor organization anything to do with their improvement ? A.—I think 
_ it has improved the labor people themselves. I think the various organizations they 
had have been beneficial to them as a class. 


By Mr. Hraxes :— 


Q.—What is the general condition of the working people here—their 
circumstances ? A.—They are very fair. 
Q.—Do they appear to be comfortable in their homes? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Have you many cases of application for assistance ? A.—Not more than 
what would be the average in an ordinary place of this size. 
Q.—Do you find that those people who apply for assistance from the city are a. 
class who would bring that distress on themselves? A.—Some of them are, and some: 
of them from being out of work through sickness, &c. 
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Q.—Are they principally men or women? A.—Principally women who make 
applications for relief. 

Q.—Some of them widows, with families? A.—Yes; and some with intemperate 
husbands. 

Q.—There is no very great extent of poverty existing amongst the people 
here? A.—WNo. 

Q.—Do you notice, inthe case ofimmigrants coming to the city and this district, 
many people who would be called paupers, or who would become a charge on the 
county or city? A.—There have been a few, but very few. 

Q.—Do you have many immigrants settle in this neighborhood?) A.—This last 
year or two not a great many that I know of. There may have been quite a number 
go out through the country, but not in the city, that I know of, though they might 
be here without my knowledge. 

, Q.—They have not come before you, to any extent, as applicants for assistance ? 
—No. 

Q.—Don’t you think labor unions act wisely in restricting the number of 
apprentices to every trade? A.—Well, I think it is essential to any craft to have 
fewer apprentices and have them properly taught. The position has been heretofore, 
for quite a while, that young people have gone into learning trades, spent a year at 
the business, think they are worth journeymen’s wages, and gone off some where 
else. This has been bad for the young men and bad for the occupation or trade, 
because they don’t become efficient workmen. That is my experience. 

Q.—Do you believe in having apprentices indentured ? A.—Yes; for a term of 
years, having conditions attached which will insure good service on one side and a 
beneficial result in learning a trade on the other. 

Q.—As a newspaper man, what is your opinion of those stereotyped plates they 
bring from the United States? A.—Well, I have not used any of them in my business. 

Q.—There are places all around the country which use them? A.—Yes; they 
are coming into very general use all over the country, owning to the cheapness with 
which they can be produced. There is a difference, probably, on a rough estimate, 
of about 75 per cent. in favor of the publisher using them. Of course, it is bad for 
the workmen. It takes away from him that much more employment he would 
otherwise have. 

Q.—Isn’t ita fact there is sometimes something in this plate reading matter not 
fit for the eyes of some people? A.—It has not come within my observation, though 
there is a good deal of matter which is not of much value to the general reader. 

Q.—It helps to fill up the paper? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Have you ever given the question of profit-sharing with employés any 
thought? A.—No, sir. It has been done insome places, but wherever profits are 
small, and in small establishments, I don’t think it has had much consideration. It is 
more confined to large manufacturers. 

Q.—In the case of disagreement between employers and employees what in your 
mind do you consider the most satisfactory mode of settlement? A.—I think the- 
most satisfactory mode would be by arbitration. ‘ 

Q.—Do you think if a bureau of statistics were established in Ottawa it would 
meet with general acceptance by the people? A.—To what end ? 

Q.—Giving labor statistics, mercantile statistics collected by the Government, and 
published annually? A.—You mean for the Dominion ? 

Q.—Yes? A.—Because there is such an organization in Ontario. 

Q.—Yes; but it only covers Ontario? A.—I could not say as to that. I should 
think it would depend a good deal on the accuracy of the statistics at first. 

Q.—Do you findin St. Catharines many of the working people go and hang 
around bars? A.—Yes; quite a large number, but I find also, as far as this locality 
is concerned, a general increase in sobriety. 

Q.—Can you attribute that to any particular cause? A.—Well, I don’t know 
what cause it is due to, It may be due somewhat to the labor organization 5, which 
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endeavor to promote temperance. I think it is a leading platform in their societies 

that they shall be strictly temperate, and that would only produce good results. 

i Q.—Did you ever notice a tendency amongst workingmen to waste time they 
_have to themselves, speaking generally of the whole class? A.—They have so little 

_ time to themselves, excepting Sundays, I don’t see how they could. 

Q.—Do you think, then, if workmen had more leisure they would be inclined to 

waste it or employ it usefully? A.—I don’t see why they should not, if means were 

provided. I think, for instance, the establishment of a free library in a place is quite 

an inducement to people to spend their time profitably. 

| Q.—You have no library here? A.—Yes; we have a good library. We have 
just made it free. 

. Q.—Do the people of St. Catharines take general advantage of it? A.—A great 

_ many do. It has not been free in the past, but we are now organizing it. 

Q.—Have you any idea of what proportion of the readers are workingmen or 

their families? A.—I think there are a large number of them. 


ANpDREW J. CARROLL, Printer, St. Catharines, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 
Q.—Are you a member of the Typographical Union? A.—Yes. 
' Q.—What is the wages per day you receive? A.—The weekly rate of wages is 
_ $10 a week; piece-work 28 cents per thousand ems. 
Q.—Do you get paid on Saturdays? A.—Yes; in the establishment I am 
employed in. ; 
Q.—In cash? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Are there many apprentices in your trade? A.—There are more than there 
should be. Having recently organized the Typographical Union we have 
endeavored, and will continue, to limit them to a certain number. The apprentice 
_ system has been very much abused in this city, in our trade, up to the present time. 
Some offices have been run entirely by apprentices. Our experience is that they 
- would serve sometimes two years at their trade, then wander away either to another 
office or to outside towns. 
Q.—What is the law of the union with regard to apprentices? A.—Subordinate 
unions are enjoined by the International Union to limit the number of apprentices, 
and it recommends the plan of indenturing them wherever it can be introduced. 
: Q.—About how many hours per day do you work? A.—In the office I work in 
_ I would average it at eight and a-half hours a day. 
Q.—Is that the case in the other offices? A.—I could not speak positively, but 
_ from what I observe in a general way it is not the case; ten hours and over is the 
_ time there. Week hands in the office I am employed in are supposed to work ten 
_ hours, except Saturdays, when they work until four. 
J Q.—Are there any female printers in St. Catharines? A.—Not in the town 
itself, but in what we consider is in our jurisdiction there are three employed—that 
is in Thorold, which is considered within the jurisdiction of our union, 
Q.—Have there been any strikes in your business within the last few years ? 
_ A.—We have had what might be termed a strike. The principal cause was an 
attempt to prohibit the use of stereotyped plates in the newspapers of the city. 
_ They were introduced some eighteen months ago by one paper. We made some 
_ effort then to prohibit their use, but it was not, successful owing to an agreement we 
had entered into with the then proprietors of a certain paper not being carried out. 
_ About a year ago this time another paper entered the fight, and some two or three 
months after it was started it introduced them to a small extent. 


By Mr. Heakes :— 


Q.—Where do they come from? A.—From Buffalo and Toronto. 
Q.—Where do most of them come from? A.—lI believe there is a claim of 


holding a monopoly to the plates produced in Buffalo by a certain newspaper in 
town, I think, which likewise gets plates from Toronto. I notice in one paper the 
plate matter it uses is Buffalo and other days Toronto. 

Q.—What remedy do printers propose to remove this objectionable matter ? 
A.—The remedy which has occurred to us is a duty high enough to exclude it from 
the country altogether. 

Q.—Wasn’t there an increased duty put on last Session? A.—There was some 
correspondence between a member of our union and the Minister of Customs. It 
was stated there had been a slight increase, but it was a mere nothing. It would in 
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no wise tend to keep them out. 

Q.—If the duty were raised to prohibit the introduction of American plate what 
benefit would it be to the Canadian compositor? A.—It would be doubtful in my 
own particular line, because I think they should be prohibited from manufacturing | 
as well as importing, and if they were prohibited from importing there would be 
more engaged in manufacturing than at present. . | 

Q.—Do you know under the present system of publishing, if this plate matter : 
would be excluded would they be able to get out many of the country papers that 
are now published? A.—They would not be able to get out as many, but they would 
be able to get out a better class. ; 

Q.—Would the cost be materially increased? A.—The cost of publishing a paper’ 
without the use of plates ? a 

Q.—Yes? A.—It would. ) 

Q.—Have you given any thought to the matter of the lien laws existing in this 
country? A.—To a slight extent. 

Q.—Do the present lien laws meet the requirements of the working people ? 
A.—I don’t think they are satisfactory. 

Q.—Do you know of instances where mechanics or laborers have failed to 
recover wages under the lien law? A.—ThatI cannot say. I think that a claim 
for wages should come in ahead of every other matter. 

Q.—Would you favor the extending of the lien law to every branch of business ; 
at present it applies only to the building trade? A.—Certainly. Any person who 
is working for a living and depending on wages to be received, if he isin any danger 
of losing them I think should have some safeguard so he could recover the amount 
coming to him. 

Q.—Would not that come under the insolvency law rather than the lien laws ? 
A.—It would be better for working people if it was all under the lien law. 

Q.—Are printers in this district paid in cash always? A.—In the office I am 
employed in they are, but in another office I believe they are not, from what those 
employed there formerly say. Whether it is compulsory on them or not I don’t know, 
but I have been given to understand that they have taken orders on certain establish- 
ments, and that, of course, was on wages account. 

Q.—Has that been recently? A.— Yes; quite recently. 

Q.—Do you know if that system prevails to any extent in St. Catharines? A.—I 
don’t think it prevails to any great extent. There are no cases come under my own 
observation. Of this particular case I refer to it is hearsay only, as I don’t know it 
actually to be the case. 

Q.—Do you know if your organization would favor the establishment of a bureau 
of labor statistics? A.—It would. 

Q.—Do you know if they are in favor of arbitration for the settlement of dis- 
putes between capital and labor? A.—In the Knights of Labor it 1s one of their prin- 
cipal planks. It is also recommended to subordinate unions by the International 
Typographical Union. 

Q.—Can you tell us what system of arbitration would be most acceptable? A.— 
I think the system of arbitration which would meet any case of difficulty should be a 
compulsory system on both parties to the arbitration. 

Q.—And how would you proceed in selecting arbitrators ? A.—Let both parties 
40 the difficulty select one and the Government appoint another. 
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Q.—Would you make the Government appoint a permanent one ? A.—I think so. 

Q.—You have no profit-sharing in St. Catharines? A.—None. 

Q—Any workmen’s co-operative societies? A.—No; not immediately here. 

z Q—Are there what might be termed building societies here for working people ? 
—No. 

Q.—Are there any points of interest to the workingmen of St. Catharines we 
have not touched upon ? Perhaps you could give us information you desire to be 
placed on record? A.—From what I have heard here this afternoon you have 
- covered the ground very thoroughly. I know, in one case you were taking evidence 

upon, that is with regard to the complaints of sailors, there is undoubtedly a great 
deal of foundation for the complaints they make. It is common talk with people 
even knowing nothing of the business of sailing, that vessels go out of this canal 
which are not fit for people to sailon. Labor organizations have done a great deal 
for this city. I think every trade of any consequence in this Niagara district is 
thoroughly organized. Members have been benefited by such organization, and their 
connection therewith has tended to make them better citizens. In the mayor’s 
evidence before the Commission he referred to the remarkable increase of sobriety 


among the working people, and I claim it is due almost entirely to their connection 


with the Knights of Labor, as it recommends and advocates the practice of sobriety. 

Q.—Isn’t it one, of the qualifications of a person joining a labor organization that 
he must be a sober man? A.—I don’t find it exactly that, but his standing in any 
labor organization is better on account of that. Those concerned in the cause of 


labor, from being persons of sober habits—I don’t say total abstainers—are looked 


upon with more favor by persons belonging to the Knights of Labor and trades 
unions. I have one more suggestion, and that is in regard to the factories—I do 
not think the present law is as thoroughly enforced as it should be. In this district 
it is undoubtedly violated. 

Q.—Is that the fuult of the law? A.—No; it is the fault of the law not being 
enforced. The law is good enough, as nearly all laws are, if only administered 
properly. aN 

Q.—Do you know of’ cases where men and women are working all together in 
this town, in the same rooms? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you know if they have separate conveniences? A.—I don’t know that. 
My opinion, from the general run of such establishments, is they. have not. 

Q.—Where men and women work together in the same rooms do you consider 
it is conducive to morality on the part of those working there ? A.—Thatis rather a 
hard question to answer, as it would depend more on the parties themselves than on 
any incidental circumstance of that nature. 


JosepH KEEFER, Compositor, called and sworn. 


By Mr. KERwin :— 
Q.—You have heard the testimony and remarks of Mr. Carroll just now? A.— 
® Yes. 
q Q.—Do you corroborate his statement right through? A.—I agree with his 
statement. 
q Q.—Is there anything else that you would wish to suggest that he might have 
~ omitted? A.—Not that I can recollect. I think that he went over it very thoroughly 
_as to the general condition of the working people ; also with regard to printers. 

By Mr. HEAKEs :— : 

Q.—Are there any questions which have been agitated by workmen upon which 
you would like to give testimony which we have not mentioned? A.—There are so 
many agitated here and so few settled, that it would be a long story. 

Q.—Have you given the inspection of boilers in factories any thought? A.— 
I have given considerable thought to it. I think there should be an inspection for 
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stationary engines also, but I believe that is a provincial matter. There have been 
cases in this vicinity (for instance at Jordan) where, through neglect, or something 
being wrong, a boiler accident occurred. Also another: a man lost his life through 
the same thing at Decent’s. 

Q.—Does child labor prevail here to any extent? A.—Not to any extent here, 
but it does at Merriton. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q.—Is it according to the law we have? A.—It has been brought to the notice 
of the union. The inspector has not been around to this district yet. In this immi- 
gration question I should think the Government should settle that immediately. It is 
a very important one in this connection. I might state that last fall work was good 
in this city, and the men made a demand for the old rate, but they were forced to 
accept a reduction, on the threat that he would send for immigrants to the sheds in 
Toronto and bring in men to fill their places. 


Q.—Were there immigrants in the sheds at the time? A.—As far as I know, | 


there were some. 


By Mr. HEAKEs :— 


Q.—Do you find, when immigrants come to this country, they are more willing 
to take the places of men on strike than men living in the country? A.—It depends 
on the ¢éountry they come from. Some of them are better men than those who are 
born and raised here, as regards the labor question and how to settle it. 

The Commission then adjourned till 8 p.m. 


The Commission resumed at 8 p.m. 
Witiram Nessitt, Pressman, St. Catharines, ¢alled and sworn. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q.—You are employed as pressman on a newspaper in this city? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How much a week do you receive? A.—Ten dollars. 

Q.—What day do yougenerally get paid? A.—Saturdays. 

Q.—Do you do any night work? A.—Only once in a great while. 

Q.—Do you get paid for it? A.—As a general thing, we take it off in the 
mornings. Weare expected to work fifty-eight hours a week. We quit at 4 on 
Saturdays, and don’t generally go to the shop until 7.30. 

Q.—Does the office you work in use plate matter? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you know where it is brought from? A.—From Buffalo. 

_—How many apprentices work in your office? A.—Two. 

_—Are you always paid in cash at the end of the week? A.—Yes. 

—Has that been the rule right along? A.—Yes; as far as I know. 

—You don’t know if any of the employés in that office receive payment in 
store orders? A.—WNo, sir. - 

Q.—There are no union men employed in your office? A.—Yes; ] am a union 
man. 


COLO 


By Mr. Heakes :— 


Q—Are there any objections to the employment of union men in the office? 
A.—WNo ; union men are preferred. 

Q—Do they pay the scale of wages asked for by the Typographieal Union ? 
A.—They pay a weekly scale. 

Q. 
expenses? A.—Well, I have to make it meet all expenses at the present time, Printers 
have got an increase of $1 per week. We have short time—that is weekly hands. 


Q.—Was it voluntary on the part of the proprietors? A.—No; the scale was 


presented to them and they pay a weekly scale. 


Do you consider your wages of $10 per week enough to meet all your 
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Q.—Do you have any female labor as printers in this city. A.—No. 


Q.—Are there any working on presses? A.—No. 
Q.—Have you had any strikes in connection with the printing business in 


St. Catharines ? A.—Well, I believe there was some trouble, but I believe it is 


pointing to a settlement now. 

Q.—Do you know of any printers or pressmen in St. Catharines who have 
saved money enough to buy their own houses? A.—No, sir. 

Q.—There are snore? A—No. . 

Q.—Are there many pressmen employed in St. Catharines? A.—I think I am 
the only one following that branch of business entirely. 

Q.—You are a member of the Typographical Union? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do the union here confer on the benefits of their principles. A.—Well, the 
union is not long started, so it would be hard for me to say. 

Q.—Now, in the matter of apprentices, what is the rule in your business ? What 
is the number of apprentices allowed to the number of men? A.—Well, I forget at 
present. There has never been a constitution or by-laws printed. 

Q.—You are not aware what is the practice in other cities? A—wNo. 

Q.—Have you heard of dissatisfaction amongst printers in consequence of' this 
plate matter being brought in? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you receive plate matter from any other cities except Buffalo? A.— 
Not that I know of. 

Q.—What objection do printers raise to handling this Buffalo plate? A.—That 
it is an injury to printers. 

Q.—Does it displace men? A.—It has never displaced any in the office I am 
working at. In that office it has been a benefit instead of injury ; they don’t have 
to work so hard. Jam certain that the laws of the Typographical Union state that 
there should be no strike when plate matter is used, unless somebody is discharged 
by the use of it, and that has never been done in the office I amin. 

Q.—Do you think the paper you are engaged on could ‘be printed as cheaply 
without the use of this plate ? A.—Well, ifthey were to allow “dead ads” to run 
on in the paper they could if they were touse the “dead ads” instead of the “stereo” 
for publishing. 

Q.—Do you know anything of black-listing in St.Catharines? A.—I have 
heard of it. 

Q.—Do you know of any being done in St. Catharines ? A.—Yes. 

Q.-—In connection with the printing trade? A.—Yes. 

Q.—lIs there any black-listing to-day ? A.—Yes; there is by the Typographical 
Union. 

Q.—Have you ever known employers of labor in St. Catharines to object to the 
employment of men because they belonged to trades organizations ? A.—No, sir; 
I have heard of some. 

@.—When a pressman or printer offers himself for work, does he stand on an 
equality with the employer in the transaction ? A.—When he applies fora situation ? 

Q.—Yes. Or do you think the employer has any advantage? A.—I don’t think 
my employer does ; I think I am just as good a man as he is. 

Q.—You stand on an equal footing ? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


- Q.—You say you are as good a man as he is ? A.—Yes ; I mean it in that way. 
Q.—Do you think he thinks so? A.—That would be hard to say, I never heard 
him find any fault with my work. 


By Mr. HeaKes :— 


Q.—What are the hours of work ? A.—Fifty-eight hours a week is the time 
set by the Typographical Union. 
Q.—Is that rule generally carried out in the business ? A—As far as I am 
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concerned it is not. It is very seldom I am there at 7 in the morning, and I quit 
at 4 on Saturday. 
Q.—Do you get paid for time you are not working ? A.—I have never lost any 
time. | 

Q.—You are paid for a full week’s work if you put in fifty-eight hours? A.—Yes. 

Q.—You say the Typographical Union have black-listed men in this town ? 
Would you tell us the reason? A.—I could not go into the details of that fully as I 
am not a compositor myself. 

Q—You don’t know, then, what the particulars were? A.—The particulars 
were they were called out and the men didn’t go. 

Q.—And they were black-listed for remaining in. Is thatit? A.—Yes. 

Qt—You have no females working at the business? A.—No. 

Q.—Have you any children working at it? A—No. 

Q.—Do you know anything of the operation of the Mechanics’ Lien Law ? AY 
—No, sir.’ | . 


W. R. James, Printer, St. Catharines, called and sworn. 


By Mr. HEAKEs :— 
Q.—You have taken some interest in trade matters in this town? A.—Yes; 


I have. 
Q.—Have you anything to offer in connection with the printing trade? A.—No. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 

Q.—I would like to hear your opinion with regard to this plate matter. Just 
give us your opinion with regard to the importation of it into those offives. Does it 
keep a certain amount of work out of the hands of the men? A.—I think so; I 
think without plate more compositors would be employed. 


By Mr. HeakEs :— 

P.—Has the introduction of plate matter decreased the wages of compositors ? 
A.—Full wages were never paid in St. Catharines, except by the Journal Printing 
Company, until the Star started; but, to the best of my knowledge, they have been 
paying union wages. Other shops don’t pay union wages. 

Q.—You don’t know that the plate matter has worked injuriously, except by 
taking a certain amount of work from the men? A.—No, sir. 

Q.—Do you know of any black-listing in the printing business? A.—No. 

Q.—You are a member of the Typographical Union? A.—Yes. 

Q.—You know of no black-listing? A.—No. 

Q.—Do you know anything of the factory laws which now exist? A.—I have 
not paid much attention to that; I have a little. 

Q.—Do you think those laws are sufficiently stringent to protect working people ? 
A.—I think if the law was enforced at the present time it would answer the purpose 
pretty well; they have hardly had time to get it in working order. 

Q—Do you know anything of the lien laws? A.—I have paid no attention to 
that. 

Q.—They don’t cover your business? A.—No. i 

Q.—Are there such things as iron-clad contracts in St. Catharines? A.—I think 
it is pretty well done away with in St. Catharines. 

Q.—Do you know whether workingmen in St. Catharines, at times, have to take 
orders on stores, instead of cash? A.—I find they do; they do it in the printing 
business. 

Q.—Do you know if it prevails to any extent? A.—Not to a great extent. 

Q.—Have the men ever protested against it? A.—Well, I don’t know whether 
the men working in those places have protested against it. They protest against it 
in the union. ! 
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Q.—Are these orders paid to the men at the request of the men at any time? 
_A.—I think not; men would prefer getting cash. 

. Q.—You don’t know whether the men who receive those orders go to their 
employers and ask them to accommodate them in that way? A.—No; I do not. 


x By Mr. Kerwin :— 


AN 


i arth those men who get orders just to take what the order asks them ? 
A.—Yes 
i Q.—They will go and take an article they really don’t want? A.—They have 
: had to do that, but not of late years. 
Q. —They may buy an article which they dom like? A.—Yes; they may take 
it at a certain store. 
Q.—But if they had cash they might aes it cheaper? A.—Yes; and buy a 
better article. 
| Q.—Does the truck system prevail in St. Catharines to-day? A.—No; it does 
: “not prevail; it is the exception. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q.—Have you any child labor in St. Catharines? A.—Very little; there is 
“some in large factories, but it does not amount to a great deal. 
Q.—Do you think many of the children who are employed are under thirteen 
: “years of age ? A.—I cannot answer that. 
Q.—Now, about female labor—do you know if there are any large numbers of 
females employed i in shops ? A.—No; j CRCOP UNE the Equor ing business. 
yO. 
“ing business? A. Wel 1, I cannot call over the figures for sure. Iwas mixed up 
with the matter of submitting a pr ice-list. to the bosses lately ; but female labor is 
away below that of men. 
~ ' Q.—Do you know the average weekly earnings of the women? A.—Youcould 
not average very well, because they do not work steadily. Some girls will earn $10, 
$11 and $12 a week, but have to take work home and work to ten or eleven o’clock at 
night. Other weeks they will not earn anything. Some will probably earn only afew 
dollars a week, while those working as high as sixteen hours a day will get $10, or 
f $11 or $12. A sister of mine, by working eighteen or twenty hours, has earned $16. 
‘They have to do the work at a certain time ; they are just told that, and they have 
to do it. 
! Q.—Do tee make shop goods here ? A.—Not a great deal. 

Q.—Have you any over-alls ? A.—While the Welland Canal work was going on, 
and there were many laborers, we had a good deal, but not lately. 

Q.— What pr ices did women get for ‘making them? A.—I don’t know; it was 
-ahard competitive price. There was a man who got the work done and he employed 
the girls. It was a sort of sub-contract. There was a good deal of grumbling at the 

time, but as trade was not organized we took no inter est in it specially. 

Q. —Are there no women employed as shirt makers ? A.—Only a few. 

Q.—Do you know anything about prices? A.—No;I don’t. The great trouble 
is we can’t get women organized. If you ask one what she is getting she will tell 
you far astray ; one will tell you one thing and another another. Hach one wants 
| to make out she is getting as much as another, and she tells you more than she is 
actually getting ; so it 1s impossible to get at the price. : 
-  Q.—During the time that you have been connected with labor organization have 
you ever given ‘the subject of the settlement of disputes between capital and labor any 
ae ? A—TI have given it a great deal of thought. 
QQ —What do you think would be the best means to adopt to avert strikes ? 
~A.—I think if the Government were to appoint arbitrators, and refer all cases to them, 
it would be best, because men would be appointed who were not inter sae and 
supposed to know the business, and would give a just decision. 
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By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q.—It would be hard to get aman to understand all the trades ? A.—I suppose 
the Government would appoint three or four, or a dozen—enough to let the parties 
decide who would take hold of it. 


By Mr. HEAKEs :— 


Q.—Would you prefer the Government to nominate the members of the board, | 
or leave the selection to the parties to the dispute? A.—I think when the parties 
nominate one they each nominate a partisan, and it is really left to one man; so E 
think it would be better the other way. | 

Q.—Do you know of any law at present providing for arbitration ? A.—I- 
believe there is a law in some of the old countries, but I am not acquainted with how 
it works. as : 

Q.—You have seen the Ontario Act? A.—No. | 

Q.—Do you think that an Act which would not give arbitrators power to decide 
the rate of wages and hours of labor would be of any use ? A—No, sir. 

Q.—What are the chief causes of disputes between capital and labor? A.— 
Well, disputes arise from different causes. They arise sometimes from bosses trying 
to grind men, to force too much work from them—more than they are able to stand. 
Other times they arise through not paying sufficient money. There are different 
causes. 

Q.—Frequently the wage question is connected with the dispute ? A.—Yes; 
that is generally the question it arises from, 

Q.—You have been for some time in the ranks of organized labor. What is the 
effect of organized labor on the working people? A.—The effect of it throughout 
this section has been to increase wages and reduce the hours of labor. 

Q,—Have they conferred any other benefits on the people? A.—I don’t know 
if there are any other benefits. Morally, I think we have improved the working 
people. We have brought into our organizations, wherever we have had an oppor- 
tunity, temperance and morality, and I think it is carried out to a great extent. 

Q.—You have never seen anything in those organizations which would tend to 
demoralize the people? A.—wNo. . 7 

Q.—Have you ever found in them a spirit of antagonism to employers? A.— 
No, sir. In answering that question, there are a number of people who are antago- 
nistic to employers at all times, but I mean the general mass of the people. 

Q.—I mean of the principles of the organization? A.—No, sir. 

Q.—You have no workmen’s co-operative societies here? A.—No. 

Q.—Do you know if fining of employés prevails in St. Catharines ? A.—I never 
heard of one being fined yet. 

Q.—Any Sunday labor? A.—Not to any extent, 

By Mr. Kerwin :— | 

Q.—What is it principally confined to? A.—Any factories doing repairing, 
cleaning boilers, &c. | 

Q.—And the railroad business? A.—That is what we call a necessity, though it 
could be done without. We have found it convenient sometimes. 
rf Q.—If you could not get inon Sunday, you would get in on Saturday? A.— 

es. 
q Q.—Now that you now you can come on Sunday you don’t come on Saturday ? 
— Yes. 

Q.—Have you ever given the subject of technical education in the public schools 
any consideration? A.—No. 7 

Q.—Have you any opinion on the subject which you would like to express ? 
A.—No; not on that subject. . 
i Q.—There are no building societies on the mutual plan in St. Catharines? 

—No. 7 
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_ .Q—-Do you know if immigration has displaced many working people in St. 
Catharines? A.—It has displaced a few. 3 

_ Q.—-To any extent? A—Well, I cannot say to any extent, because it lowered 
Wages, ad when they found wages were lowered they took steps to prevent them 
introducing more of them. It has been the means of lowering wages in that way. 

—  Q.—What particular class of work do you refer to? A.—The laboring class. 
Q.—Was that during the construction of the canal? A.—Yes. 

_ Q—tLeaving the construction of the canal out, are you of the opinion that 
immigration is injurious to the interests of the working classes? A.—Immigration 
of the laboring classes is injurious to the working classes. Immigration of mechanics, 
especially aided immigration, is injurious. 

_ Q.—You have no knowledge of how many immigrants came in here last year ? 
A.—i have read, but I don’t remember the figures. 


7 By Mr. Kerwin :— 


_/ Q.—What percentage of them have remained here? A.—There are a number 
Jorought to this country who go to the other side, because they cannot find work, and 
a great many are aided here. 

By Mr. Heaxzs :— | 
Q.—What class do they belong to? A.—The labor class especially. 
_ Q.—Do you know if labor organizations in this section are favorable to the 
establishment of a bureau of statistics? A.—No resolutions have been passed, but 
from discussing it with men who take a leading part, I think they are favorable to it. 
— _Q.—Do you not think it would confer a benefit on the working classes if 
Statistics were published annually? A—I think it would be a benefit. The great 
trouble with bureaus of that kind is if they take up a political idea they would be an ~ 
injury instead of a benefit. 
_ —Have you any knowledge of the working of those bureaus in the United 
States? A.—No; I have read a little of them, but not to any great extent. 
_ Q.—On the question of prison labor, can you give us any suggestions as to the 
best mode of dealing with that? A.—TI have heard it discussed, and have discussed it 
ery often, but never could come to a satisfactory conclusion. 
 Q.—If a system was encouraged whereby the Government was to do all manu- 
acturing, and place the goods on the market at market prices, and any profit which 
vould accrue from the sale of goods to be given to the families of convicts, do you 
hink it would be a satisfactory solution? A.—That isa hard one. Sometimes the 
families of the convicts are as bad as the convicts. Wouldn’t it be better to give 
the surplus to our charitable institutions ? : 
_ Q.—That is just a question, of course. I want to get your idea upon it? A.— 
1 would not be in favor of that. Sometimes the parents of those convicts would be 
the people who would receive the benefit, and they are sometimes the cause actually 
oI the prisoners’ punishment, in being brought up in that way. 
_ _ Q.—Leaving out of the question the disposal of profits, do you think that a system 
uch as I have outlined—that the Government should do the manufacturing and sell 
the goods at market prices—would be the solution of the prison labor question? <A, 
-No; I don’t think they should sell the goods at market prices, because they would 
ome in compétition with free labor. The profit would be larger, because the goods 
are manufactured cheaper. 


By the Cuarrman :-— 
Q.—Can you tell us what should be done? A.—I have discussed it for some 
, but I never could arrive at a satisfactory solution. 
By Mr. Heaxes :-— 
~ Q—On the question of prison contract labor ? A.—I am opposed to it. — "a 
_ Q.—Is there anything else of interest to the trade you would like to put on 
record ? A.—There are some of our factories employing boys. Of course, they 
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are not under the age. They employ them to run machinery, which is injurious, 
and in a very little while we find a boy with a finger cut off, sometimes a boy killed, 
and in my opinion I think it isa shame. It is caused by neglect of the emp.oyer.. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Was that boy killed since the Factory Act came in force? A.—No; not 
that one, but several have had hands and fingers taken off. j 
Q.—Has there been any complaint to the Goverment ? A.—No; I think not. 
The great trouble is that when they meet with an accident, while many sre willing 
to lend assistance and bring it before the Government those who are injured are not 
willing, for some reason or other. 
Q.—What class of machinery are those boys put to work at? A.—Running 
different kinds of milis. . 
Q.—Planing mills ? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Shapers ? A.—I don’t know such machines. 
Q.—Principally wood-working ? A.—Wood and iron workers. 
Q.—What age would those boys be? A.—Fifteen and sixteen, thereabout. 
By Mr. Kerwin :— 
Q.—How long would they be working there before being allowed to take charge ? 
A.—I could not say positively; I could only say from hearsay. : : 
Q.—They are asked to do so by employers? A.—Yes; they are compelled to 
work to support a family. The first job which turns up they are obliged to take it. 
Atter they have run a machine for a little while they think they are master of it, 
but after a while the machine masters them. : 
By Mr. HeaKkes :— 


Q.—Do you think co-operation could be successfully introduced in business ? 
A.—It might in larger cities; I don’t think it could in smaller places. 


‘ 


W. 3B. Burcoyng, St. Catharines, printer, manager of the Star, called and sworn :— 
In regard to the use of plates principally—l differ from some of the statements made 
here to-day, as I read them in evidence, although I was not here. Of course, I do 
not approve altogether of the use of plates, and yet I think sometimes they can be 
used with advantage to the trade and without injury to the printers employed in the 
business. In our case—our paper is the one referred to by one of the witnesses this 
afternoon, where he stated a paper was started a year ago, and after three or four 
months began to use plate matter—we had it as a matter of convenience at that. 
time, and afterwards, when the Typographical Union introduced a clause in their 
scale of prices which, in effect was intended to prohibit the use of plate, we dropped 
it for a time, and afterwards introduced it again on Saturdays, and Saturdays only, 
making a supplement to our paper. We used it in the supplement only, for some 
time, until the Typographical Union called out the men in our employ, and only one: 
man left the composing room because of that difficulty, and while his place remained 
vacant we used an extra quantity of plate matter. We would have used it only on 
Saturdays had he been left at his case and his employment not interfered with. 
Very little plate would be used in our place to-day if he had been left at his place. 
Plate can be used as a benefit. Perhaps you have come across it in your investiga- 
tions. There is a class of advertisements offered to printers at different seasons of 
the year, and particularly at this season of the year, from patent medicine houses. 
and other houses, at a rate of advertising perhaps 75 per cent. of that asked by local 
men; and publishers, when advertising is slack, are tempted to take this class and 
continue them on during the year. I have in my office to-day a letter from a house 
offering an advertisement for eighteen months, which I refused, on account of its low 
price. I prefer to use plate matter for the benefit of the readers rather than take 
advertising matter at this low rate. In that sense I consider I am not injuring 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—You mean, if you did not get this plate matter you would publish advertise- 

ments? A.—Almost necessarily. We would probably do as 90 per cent. of the 
_ publishers in towns of this size do, where rates are not maintained firmly. So [have 
refused quite a number of these patent medicine advertisements because of the rates 
_ which we are offered, preferring to fill the columns up with platematter. Of course 

this is cost to the office. The offered advertising would pay a revenue, even if a 
small one, while plates are actually an expense. We never reduced the number of 
~ compositors or expense in the composing room because of the plate matter. 
4 Q.—Now you use it only asa weekly supplement? A.—That is the way we 
used it after the men were called out, but now we are using it every day, because a 
number of advertisements run out on the 1st of January, and until business improves 
we areusing more than we otherwise would. 
Q.—New advertisements are much scarcer now than they are during the holi- 
_ days? A.—Yes; every publisher finds that. 

Q.—In summer time you have more new advertisements than in winter? A.— 
Yes; but from the 1st of March there will be an increase in the number. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


: « Q.—Isn’t there a large profit on that plate matter to you? A.—There is profit 
_ in the matter, if we were to pay the regular price of composition, yet there is a just 
_ limit to which the employer can go in his composing room and make profit to 
himself. We have employed as large a number of compositors in our office when 
_ there was no trouble in it as any other office in town, and we felt that in doing this 
-_-we were inflicting no injury upon the employés. We have given employment there 
' toanumber of printers at the going rate of wages, and of course wages were 
increased at the request of the men.. 


By Mr. Hrakss :— 


- Q.—Previous to the introduction of this plate, didn’t newspapers in small towns 
have one side of the paper printed in cities ? A.—Yes; in many cases; but not daily 
papers. Prior to the manufacture of plate matter there was a great business done by 
the manufacturers of what was called patent insides or outsides, and one side of the 
__ paper would be supplied to the publisher completely printed at small cost, comparative 
to the actual cost of the paper; but of course the publisher had control of only two 
pages out of four. I consider that the privilege of the publisher to obtain plate 
matter in columns, just as he wants it, is a benefit to the publisher in a place where 
he was using patent matter. 

) Q.—If the introduction of plate matter became general wouldn't it, to a large 
extent, displace composition? A.—I do not think it will ever become so general as 
really to displace any considerable number of printers; I doubt if it will displace 
any. I believe it is a fact to-day there are more printers employed in the country 
because of the introduction of plate matter than there were previous, or than there 
would have been if plate matter had not been introduced. 

By Mr. Kerwin :— 

5) Q.—What kind of literature is in this plate matter? A.—General literature, as 
 arule, but there is also general news, such as the Central News Company, Toronto, 
gives, which furnishes six columns a day of news. 

. Q.—Where do you generally get those plates from ? A.—We get ours from Buffalo. 
i Q.—Sometimes aren’t there stories of a rather small, trashy sortinit? A.—No; 
I don’t think so. 

: Q.—I have heard of such things with regard to the plates in Buffalo? A.—I 
dont know that in our experience we have come across any literature of that sort. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q—No immoral literature? A.—No; I have not come across anything of 
that kind. 
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Q.—Nothing is objectionable about it on the ground of immorality? A.—No; 
we have never heard any objection of that nature. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q.—You consider plate matter a benefit to you and no disadvantage to the 
printers employed? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And it will not eventually do away with any printers? A.—No; I think 
not. There is another feature of this plate matter. I think it will probably have a 
tendency to decrease the number of apprentices in the printing business. There are 
a large number of apprentices in the country. A number of offices turn out men 
who are not efficient compositors. It is easy to learn the case, and in a few months 
a boy can attain quite a speed, and goes off, because he thinks he can get more wages. 


The Commission then adjourned, to meet at 2 o’clock on Tuesday in 'Toronto. | 


Krneston, 30th January, 1888. 


JAMES VoLuME, Shoemaker, Kingston :—Has been twenty-one years in Kingston, 
and one year in Toronto. Wages are from $6 to $10 a week, almost all piece-work. 
All custom and no factory work; ten hours constitute aday’s labor. Know of only 
two females at sewing machines at $3 per week who work ten hours per day. 
There are apprentices who have some kind of agreement, and who are required to 
serve four years. Wages are paid every Saturday; thinks that Saturday should be 
pay-day. There is no truck system in Kingston. Mechanics with family of three 
pay rent of $5 to $8 a month for a comfortable house. Quite a few shoemakers own 
their own houses; some have made money in California. Cannot say how long it 
would take a mechanic to buy his house at $8 a week wages. He would have to live 
economically to save $2 per week; it would take ten years. Shoemakers are steadily 
engaged, except in January and February, when they work part of the time. Cost 
of living about the same the last five years; house rent a little dearer; wages about 
same during that time. I think purchasing power of a dollar to be the same, except 
for house rent. Boots are imported from Montreal, Toronto, and the finest quality 
from Boston and Rochester, where they can be bought cheaper. The shoemaking 
trade is partly organized ; I don’t know that the trade has benefited by it, and it has 
been organized for a year, 
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Joun Dons, Steamboat Engineer and Machinist, Kingston.—I have been nineteen 
years a machinist, and thirteen years of that in steamboats and in propellers. The 
tariff of wages is $65 per month, and $70 if all season, and travelling expenses to 
places where boat is fitted up. My own wages are higher, and [ work by the year. 
All passenger boats, and all freight boats over 150-tons, require certificated engineers, — 
The inspector of boilers is bound to see that engineers have certificates. J rather 
think the inspector here is too particular. Steamers are inspected every twelve 
months, usually before the opening of navigation. I went out in November on a 
new boat; it was inspected; the certificate will be good for twelve months. I believe 
hulls of steam vessels are well examined. There are no organized engineers here. 
If the men require it they will be paid every month; I could get money as fast as 
earned. When owners of vessels have failed the seamen have generally lost their 
wages. I am satisfied with my wages; I have no grievance, matters being fair and 
times good. I work by the year and receive higher wages than $70 per month. 
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WarpEn LAVELL, of the Kingston Penitentiary :—I have been warden for the 
last three years, and for thirteen years before that was surgeon. The following is 
the distribution of the convicts :— 


Carpenter Qangs......sccseceereseseseeeseeeeens ota gldan te sreeigee gems ze nie2'sy 45 
“Blacksmith ShOP..........-.cedescsvssdbesediennccncradsowsresn saw tnernasedelenes 25 

EOFS SCUTLATS eos np tee greviiten reg pore sens sense dos -camsadsehe seats seg pemesedn sleet oi Oise 
Mason Gangs.......ssceesccssersectenecscssscesicesccrssccasesssssssceseueseessees 32 
QUALPYING GANG. .....ceceereecseneeeeeceeceseseecerseaeseenensescaeasees sees eens 36 
Tailor SHOP......scssececsscseseenebecseeeewccecsceses: coeeeees ee Bs eathsirets tivo Weic'e 42 
Shee Shop......cscccsccescerecscseececeseesceceeerserseees AY are Bn See 24. 
Bakery. .......0i-.csseeceatecrsedentesreneeeseseeverecseccearseecsemsgareneersseress 6 
Farm and gardens........ccsccseesseeecesencescccecnesscceteesseneasenssereesees 31 
Engineer’s GANG. .....6. ceecseerercsece tener seca seenecnecseeesssseneneesesseeceees 16 

Laborers, stone-breakers, orderlies, domestic work, such as 

washing, Cleaning, XC .......sesecseeeeeeseneeseeeceneraeennecesteneneeees 174 
HOsp ital oi ..2.. 10s ssecdessansesseseyneroetiees siedecsserarerscatansbe tensive doonders 8 
TRSATIOS WAL OY «2 ip ero nd tonraatis thee esotinesnierhs chewed: Bie chess ote sels ela lierepe's esha sos se) 
ONG cs eisatia, shui «ode toutanate loess aoc loa ke Kee dae sein soe dda bina s eee eens 23 
553 


Many are employed in domestic service. There are thirty in the criminal asylum, 
and nineteen are used as orderlies, while thirty are occupied in the wash house. 
When men come in, if I find a skilled man, [ generally apply him to the kind of 


work in which he was engaged. I should say that two-thirds of the men are of 


the laboring class, without any previous trade. Up to date, this month, we have 
received thirteen men, nine of whom are laborers, one a farmer, one baker, one 
carpenter and one painter. For the previous six months, 1st July to 1st January, of 
eighty-one men only seventeen were mechanics, and of these seventeen mechanics If 
question if one was a skilled workman, in the sense we talk of skilled labor. About 
two-thirds of the men are under thirty years. I think 11 to 12 per cent. of criminals 
are sent back to us. Of the thirteeen men above mentioned one is over thirty and 
four under twenty. I believe we send out men worse than when they came in, unless 
they are taught intelligent labor, fitting them for future usefulness. Confirmed 
criminals are not those trained to some useful occupation. There is no contract 
system. About a year ago the system came to an end; it was in force then owing to 
a five years’ contract. That was the only contract, and it was for block-making. 
The work done is for our own use, except, on rare occasions, for other men, We 
make. no work but suchas we require. We could do more work. A few months ago 
I received an order for twenty-five convict suits for the North-West. I think the 
percentage of work done in the penitentiary is so small that it would not perceptibly 
affect free labor. The compensating advantages in having men prepared to work is 
much greater than any loss arising from competition. We have no machinery, 
except that absolutely necessary. We make our own machinery, and boilers when 
we have men fit todo so, &c. Manual labor should be used when possible. I 
think it has advantages, as it gives more work and there is less competition. We use very 
few agricultural implements. The farm contains 120 acres. We use ploughs and 
harrows; ourroots are put in with manual labor. We only use implements that we can- 
not dispense with. We havea mower, but no reaper. Iam of opinion that all efforts 
should be madeto reform, We havea planing machine, circular saw, and things of that 
kind. We have trade instructors who employ men at machinery who have not been 
accustomed to it. Accidents are exceedingly rare. If a man were to lose a hand at 
machinery we put him in hospital and give him work. When I was surgeon, and 
when there was more machinery used than now, I do not remember a case where a 
man was seriously injured by work on machinery. It would be a matter for the 
Government to decide whether compensation should be given in the case of an 
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accident. In some instances a given portion of work is given to prisoners. No — 


remuneration is given to prisoners. When put out of jail men are sent back to the 
place where they were tried, travelling expenses are paid, and the warden is 
authorized to give money up, to $20—it is seldom I give $20—a complete, respectable 
suit of clothing and under-clothing ; a complete outfit is also given the man. I am 
not partial to the contract system ; it is all for the contractor; prisoners now come 
less in competition with free labor. I am now employing prisoners outside to keep 
them at work. If I had work inside it would be legs expensive and better for 
prisoners. I think remunerative labor for the Government is the best. I prefer that 
to labor bringing competition with free labor. There are 1,800 convicts in Jolliette, 
Illinois ; calculations there, brought down mathematically, show one-half per 
cent. of the prisoners come into competition with free labor. I believe the country 
would be in a worse condition from maintaining prisoners idle than allowing com- 
petition; I can hardly find words to express what I think of keeping prisoners 
in idleness. The general opinion of all wardens whom I met in the United States 
is in favor of intelligent labor. In Sing-Sing, after convict labor was abolished, there 
were 700 in absolute idleness, and about the same number in Auburn. The prison 
authorities were crying out against breaches of discipline. I think it unjust that 
prison authorities should be expected to maintain discipline when prisoners are idle ; 
no moral authority can be used, and they leave the prison worse and more vicious, 
The prisoners now work in these jails on what is called “State Account ”—that is, 
the men work at various trades and the product is sold on State account. Itseems fair 
that prison goods should be labelled as such. I think thata portion of the profits should 
go to prisoners, as it would have a tendency to encourage them in hopefulness. It 
has been suggested that these earnings should go towards restitution, but I don’t 
think that could be successfully carried out. I am not aware of any convict product 
being sold in this city. The great difficulty in not coming into competition is to find 
Government work. I believe that prisoners should be employed working for the 
Government as much as possible, and we can manufacture anything in the peniten- 
tiary. We have several prisoners under seventeen ; one of eighteen came in this 
morning ; under sixteen, in Ontario, they are sent to the reformatory. If [had 100 
convicts more than I have I would not know what to do with them. I don’t approve 
of any plan by which any part of the Dominion would be made a penal colony. I 
would not place prisoners where they could be black-balled by any community. I 
know several who learned trades in the penitentiary who have done well. I meet 
them often—carpenters, moulders, and others of various trades. I believe they are as 
competent as the average man. I met a man at Niagara Falls who had been seven 
years in the penitentiary ; he was doing well, working as a joiner. He had a family, 
and spoke in grateful terms of his treatment here. The man had told his employer 
of his former conduct, and I saw the employer, who stated that he was hard-working, 
and one to be trusted. He was one of those who became criminal by accident (by 
drink). 7. @., one of those who have been made tools of and misled. ‘The confirmed 
criminal does not touch liquor; he never reforms. Prison work is at this season of 
about eight hours a day. Prisoners are locked up at a quarter past five; they have 
to be all in before any are locked up. The women do domestic work, and sewing 
and knitting for prisoners, and also make their shirts and drawers. I think that we 
could successfully manufacture blankets for the mounted police. The Government 
might give us all the work we can do, such as militia clothing, Xe. 


Henry Baupy, Farmer, of Pittsburgh :—I grow hay and barley. Barley opened 
at 55 cents and rose to 72 and 73; there is a great difference in the local market, 
owing to want of competition; I sell every thing in the local market. Apples are 
my principal fruit; I have sold some for export. I have nine acres in orchard— 
about 1,000 trees; it is a young orchard, Fruit-growing ison the increase. Farmers 
in this vicinity sell in Kingston. I am three miles from the city, There is a scarcity 
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of fit men for agricultural purposes. I use what machinery is necessary—mowers and 
reapers; I have no binder. Every spring there is a number of farmers who apply to 
the immigration agent. We have not had a good class of laborers for some years ; 
for the last ten years the majority has not been of a good class. The majority of 
agricultural laborers drift to the city ; they very seldom come back to the farm. if 
know a few who have gone to the free-grant lands ; they were invariably good men, 
who had no trouble to keep their places, because farmers wanted them; they are > 
making a comfortable living from their own farm, and working in the bush in 
winter. The monthly wages of a good farm hand is $16, with board; and without 
board, with wooden house, vegetables and milk, $200 to $250 per year. There is 
no limit for work; I have worked eighteen hours per day, and worked cheerfully. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Suppose a man has got six hours to rest, what can he do to improve his 
intellect? A—lHe has a long winter to study in, Harvest is a busy time; we work 
eighteen hours. The men are compensated. Work generally is from sunrise to 
sunset. Machinery has displaced labor toa large extent on well-cleared farms The 
self-binder has not done away with many men in this section, but where binding has 
been used it displaces four men in the field. I have conversed with immigrants. 
On 2nd January I overtook a young man lightly clad; he had just come out of 
Kingston hospital. He came out last spring from Dublin. He said he had a good 
situation in Dublin, and was advised by an immigration agent to come to Canada. 
Te was deceived. IfI had no machinery I could not raise produce so cheap. The 
tendency here is to enlarge the farms, so as to make a cheap use of machinery. 
Hay is my most profitable crop for the outlay. | 


Roser Barrp, Carpenter, Kingston :—I have worked as journeyman for fourteen 
years. The wages are $1.75 per day for carpenter and joiner, one man in fifty 
may get $2 for ten hours. We have to contend against men from the country; 
they get $1.25 a day. The average number of working days is, from Ist April 
to ist November, ten hours per day; and from November to April, shorter hours ; 
We are paid by the hour; we work in summer fifty-nine hours and are paid for 
sixty hours. Carpenters are not organized to a great extent, and not organized 
enough to make labor trouble. I cannot say that where labor is organized there 
is less trouble. I have known wages to be cut down in the fall, when hours are 
shorter. Organized labor would likely have prevented this. I know an average 
man to be out of work. Union men are better informed as to wages. There was a 
carpenters’ society; it never got very strong. There is not much machinery in the 
shops; the contractors do not use much; they get their supply from mills. 
Laborers are sometimes put on to work on planers, but there is generally a foreman 
in charge of machinery. Planers are not as dangerous as others. A carpenter’s shop. 
is generally cold in winter. As a general’ thing, wages are higher in the United 
States and cost of living about the same. In Watertown $8 would be paid, instead of 
$6 here, per month. The wages of a carpenter there would be $2 to $2.25, as I have 
heard. There are very few apprentices here; boys will go from one employer to 
another; the introduction of machinery has a good deal to do with that. Quite a 
few journeymen carpenters own their own houses. Many of them built their own 
homes after work hours. It would require one quite a while to build a house out of 
his earnings; and I believe convicts should be employed on Government work. 
Wages are lower now than they were six years ago; rent is higher. 
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JosEpH WILD, Painter, Kingston :—A brush hand gets from $1.25 to $1.50 per 
day; the last is standard wages for fifty-nine hours per week. There is employment 
for seven months. Istarted out about the end of April and worked to within two weeks 
of Christmas. Ihave worked since thén on odd jobs. I am fifty-two years old; my 
wages have been reduced on account of my age. Ihave been nine years in Toronto, 
I think that Kingston is about the worst place for painters. The painters are not an 
organized body as such ; they are connected with other building societies. I believe that 
the organizations of laboring men are beneficial and necessary, but I believe that if 
left to themselves the employed and employers would go together better. Canadian 
workmen are not so united as the English. I only know of two or three painters 
who have come from the old country; immigration has not interfered. with us. 
Apprenticeships are not common here, I don’t think four years is sufficient for an 
apprentice; it ought to be seven years, as in England. Canadians will employ a boy 
who can merely use the brush. Asa rule, the Canadian is not equal to the English 
painter. Canada is a better place than England for any kind of workman. I don’t 
believe that painters get a fair share of wages for their work. Rent. and fuel are 
very serious matters in Kingston. 


W. G. Kipp, Inspector of Schools, Kingston :—I have been inspector for 
twelve years. There is not sufficient accommodation for schools; a large building 
was erected last year. All the schools are occupied; we have not refused admission 
to any child. A teacher above the third class should not have more than forty 
scholars. We have not established a kindergarten; we may have one this year. 
The school laws say that children of three years may be admitted; I think that four 
years is quite young enough. Wedo not give technical instruction, but we are giving 
more practical education, and more fitting for those who have to work, and more useful 
in every-day life. The children are taught what they ought to know. There is a 
good deal of work, which, although considered unnecessary, is useful in training the 
mind. J think that anything which will teach the child to observe will do him good. 
From what I have read, the teaching of the Hebrew Technical Institute of New York 
would do good here and would not interfere with the ordinary education. In some 
school buildings the rooms are rather small; in the new buildings they are larger, 
and proper attention is paid to ventilation and heating. The smaller rooms are 
occupied by younger children, and they ought not to have more than thirty-five 
occupants ; they sometimes have more. The average attendance,is about 1,800, and 
we have about 2,000 attending at times. I speak of the public schools only. The 
whole school population is 5,065, from five to twenty-one years ; this includes all 
schools, collegiate and otherwise. The head schoolmaster gets $1,000; others, $600; 
females, from $225 to $600. The head master trains young teachers for three months. 
The female teacher gets a first-class certificate, B; the headmaster, A.’ Male teachers 
get a higher salary; they are all principals. Females do not get as high a salary as 
the men; the latter have more work to do. One female teacher gets $450; another 
$475. I think they will get higher salaries if they succeed. Our school board 
supplies children who appear to want books. It would'be an advantage for the schools 
if books were supplied by the board, and I think in some cases the children would 
remain longer at school, and particularly those in the higher classes. I remember one 
or two telling me last year that they were taking away their children on account of 
the price of books. We have no night schools—we had them two years ago and found 
them useless; there are private night schools; the working class did not take advan- 
tage of the night schools. A class of girls, taught by women, was successful 
for one year. We have a mechanics’ institute and a free library in Kingston ; 
the latter is successful. Ido not approve of the class of books generally read. 
The library connected with the public school is free to all public-school rate-payers, 
I believe that there is a good deal of light reading taken out of the mechanics’ insti- 
tute; I think a Saturday afternoon holiday would give more time for reading. The 
school library is open from 10 to 11 every day, and on Tuesday and Saturday afternoons. 
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A. P. Kwnieut, Rector of Collegiate Institute:—The number of subjects now 
taught in the common and secondary schools of the Province might be lessened, and 
in place of these more prominence might be given to free mechanical drawing, to 
modelling in clay, working in wood and sewing for girls. J mean that these studies 
might be made the means of mental training as well as having a practical value—in 
other words, the education should be two-fold—the education of the mind as well as 
of the senses—the training of the hand and of the eye chiefly, and sense of touch also. 
The kindergarten does give prominence to these in a limited degree, but I think the 
training of the senses in our public high schools should be greater. Drawing and 
writing do this partly now. In the secondary schools more prominence should be 
given to science, physics, chemistry and other kindred sciences. The women ought 
to be taught cookery, sewing, &c. The teaching of history and geography might be 
curtailed. I think it would be a good thing to supply the children with school books. 
Very few children of mechanics go to the institute, on account of the fees and expense 
of the books. The institute gets a Government grant. I prefer the school books to 
be bought by the municipality rather than they should be supplied by the Province. 
There is not a uniform fee for the collegiate institute. In the New England States 
and in New York the board supplies books to the public schools. 1 suppose that the. 
difference of fees in the institute is owing to a difference of opinion in the several 
localities. 


Kinaston, 30th January 1888. 


GILBERT JOHNSTON, Engineer, Kingston, called and sworn. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—How long have you worked as an engineer in Kingston? A.—It is fifteen 
or sixteen years since [ first started steamboating here. 

Q.—Is it in connection with steamboat engineering that you wish to give 
evidence? A.—No; I am at present foreman of the Transportation Company in. 
Kingston. 

Q.—How'many men have you got under your control? A.—About ten. 

Q.—What wages do you pay to the first-class men? A.—About $2 a day; they 
range from $1.75 to $2 a day. 

Q.—Are they constantly employed? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What are the number of hours a week they work? A.—About fifty- 
nine hours. | 

Q.—Is their work paid by the week or by the piece? A.—They are paid by the 
day—by the hour. 

Q.—I presume a single hour lost is deducted from the wages earned during the 
week? A.—No; it is not; they are paid for sixty hours during the week. 

Q.—Have you any apprentices in your business? A.—Yes. 

.  Q—How long do they serve before they become competent journeymen? A,— 
Four or. five years. 

Q.—Are the apprentices indentured? A.—No. 

Q.—Is it the wish of the men that the apprentices should be indentured? A.—L 
would not like to express the opinion of the majority of the men on that matter. 

By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—Is that your opinion? A.—I don’t see that it would be a very great 
advantage. 

By Mr. ArMstTRONG :— 

Q.—Would not the indenturing of an apprentice, for, say, a period of five years, 
have a tendency to make a young man more steady in his habits and ultimately turn 
him out a better journeyman? A.—I don’t believe it would; I don’t think the fact of 
a boy being indentured would alter his position, so far as that is concerned. I believe 
it lies altogether with the young man himself. 
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Q.— Under the indenture system is not the employer compelled to teach a boy 
the trade? A.—I expect he would be compelled. 

Q.—He would not consider himself compelled, I suppose, if the boy was not 
indentured? A.—Yes; but it lies with the young man altogether whether he gets a 
proper trade or not; if he is able to learn it he gets it, as a rule. 

Q.—Is it not the place of the foreman to see that a young man who has intellect 
and talents enough to learn the trade should become familiar with it? A.—Yes; he 
should see to it. 

Q.—Do you not find that some boys are much more apt at the business than 
others? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What do you pay indentured apprentices to the business first? A.—About 
$1.50 a week. 

Q.—How old might they be when they can learn the trade? A.—They run all 
the way from fourteen to eighteen years. i 

Q.—Do you take any under fourteen? AW—No; I don’t think that we have any 
as young as fourteen. 

Q.—After the boy serves his time do you keep him on as a journeyman? A.— 
Yes ; as a rule. F 

_ Q.—Do many of your men stay with you for a length of time? A.—I am notin 
a position to speak, so far as that is concerned, as I have only been foreman since last 
July; but | may say that a great many of the men have been there fourteen or fifteen 
years, while others have been seven, eight or nine years. 

Q.—Are the men paid weekly, fortnightly or monthly? A.—Weekly. 

@.—In cash? A.—Yes; in cash. 

Q.—Is there any day of the week upon which they prefer to be paid? A.— 
They are paid on Friday night, which they consider the most desirable for them to 
be paid. . 

omaias you given the question of profitsharing any thought? A—No; I 
have not. Do you mean a co-operative system ? 

Q.—No ; not exactly the co-operative system. I mean the payment to a man of his 
wages and also a profit made by the firm, by which a man will becomé more saving 
and take a greater interest in the business? A.—It depends not on the number of 
years but on a man’s own industry and carefulness as to what salary he gets. 

Q.—Have the wages in your business increased during the past few years, or 
have they decreased, or are they stationary? A—The rate of wages has not 
increased in my estimation. 

Q.—Can you tell us if the cost of the necessaries of life has increased during the 
past few years? A—From my own experience. the cost of living has been increased. 

By Mr. McLran :— 

Q.—In what way? A.—By higher tariff. 

Q.—How do you mean by higher tariffs? A.—Well, the revenue has to be got 
in some manner or other. 7 : 

Q.— Does it cost any more for house rent than it did two or three years ago? 
A.—I don’t know; I have not paid house rent in ten years. 

Q.—You are not a married man? A.—Yes; I am. 

Q.—Do you board? A.—TI happen to own the house [ live in. 

Q.—Does it cost any more for board than it did two or three years ago? 
A.—Well— 

Q.—Say five years ago? A.—On the whole, I believe it does cost more. 

Q.—Why does it cost more to board. How much did you pay for board five 
years ago? A.—I did not pay anything for board; I have always been unfortunate 
enough to have to board others for the last ten years. 

Q.— Do you pay more for groceries than you did five years ago? A.—Yes; I 
believe so. 

—What goods are higher? A.—Tea will be higher. 
—How much higher—what would you give for tea? A.—The number of 


Q. 
Q. 
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_ brands is so great that I cannot tell you; but this I know, that in our house we know 
one year after another what things cost, and of late years it has been a little higher. 
~ Whether we have been more healthy and have eaten more or not | am not prepared 


tosay. As regards the exact cost of dry-goods, I am not in a position to give it. 


Q.—Did you pay more for a pound of beef five years ago than you do now ? 


_ A.—I don’t believe so. 


a ing 


Q.—Do you pay more for a pound of sugar now? A.—I think the line is drawn 
very finely there. The grades are so far apart that I am not able to tell you what a 


particular grade was five years ago. 


Q.—Is clothing dearer now than it was five years ago? A.—Yes; I believe so. 
Q.—What would a suit, take a good tweed suit, cost five years ago? A.—You 


could get a good tweed suit for about $15. 


Q—What would you pay now for a good tweed suit of clothes? A.—I am not 


_ here to say my views as to what the cost of silks, and cottons and teas is. 


By Mr. ArMstTRONG :— | 
Q.—Do any of your men belong to labor organizations ? A.—I believe they do ; 


a great many of them do. 


Q.—Does your establishment make any difference between. unorganized or 


_ organized labor? A.—Not any. 


Q.—Do you think organized labor is a benefit to the engineers? A.—The 


engineers are not organized ; if they were the case should be different with them. 


Q.—How—to their benefit ? A.—Yes; I think it would be so. 
Q.—Have you had any labor strikes here lately? A.—WNo. 
Q.—Suppose that a difficulty should occur in your establishment, how would you 


like to have it settled? Do you approve of the principle of arbitration? A.—Yes. 


Q.—To the best of your knowledge, do you think that a bureau of labor 


‘statistics for the Dominion would be beneficial to the laboring classes? A.—I 


believe it would be. : 

Q.—What, to the best of your judgment, is the sanitary condition of your shop ? 
A.—It is in a fair condition. 

Q.—There are no complaints about it? A.—Not that I know of. 

Q.—Has the factory inspector visited your shop? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is there any Sunday labor down there? A.—None. “a 

Q.—Is there any fining of employés in case they are late to work? A.—If they 


are late one hour they lose one hour’s pay; if they are late half an hour they lose 
_ halfan-hour. They are paid for the work they do. 


By Mr. McLean ;— 
Q.—How are they paid for over-time ? A.—They sometimes work from seven 


~ to ten o’clock; there is half an hour for supper. They get halfaday for working to 
m ten o'clock. | 


+50 a 


By Mr. Carson :— 
Q.—Have you ever worked on the other side of the river, in the United States ? 


_ A—wNo ; most of my time has been spent in steamboating, until last year or so. 


By Mr. McLean :— 
Q.—Do you know anything about workingmen’s co-operative societies? A.—I 


~ do not. 


Q.—Do you know anything about convict labor—does it interfere with your 
business in any way? A.—I think convicts should be obliged to earn their bread; 
in what way it should be done I am not able to tell you. 

Q.—What should they do? A.—Convicts should not be kept in idleness, I think, 


but I am not prepared to say what they should do. 


Q.—Do you believe in work being given out on the contract system, or do you 
believe in the Government taking hold of it? A.—I think the Government should 


? | handle it. 
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Q.—You have not given very serious consideration to the matter, I suppose? 
A,—No. 

By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 

Q.—Has immigration affected the engineering industry in Kingston? A.—Not 
in any way. 

Q.—Do any of your men own the houses in which they live ? A.—Some of 
them do; I think the majority of them do. 

Q—Have they earned money with which they bought the houses by their own 
wages? A.—Yes. 

Q.—As to the prices of property, have lots, such as workingmen would like to 
buy on which to put up houses increased in price during the past few years. A.— 
They have. . 

Q.—Have your men paid for their houses? A.—I expect they have; I don’t 
know exactly in what position they are in the matter. I own my own house. 

By Mr. McLean :— , 

Q.—How long would it take a workingman before he would be able to buy a lot 
and put up a house? A.—TI think a great deal depends on his own habits and the 
helpmate he has. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Particularly the latter, I suppose? A.—Yes; most likely. 


By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—Can you give us any information on this point: provided a mechanic in 
Kingston had his own lot, and wanted to borrow $1,000 with which to put up a 
house, what interest would he have to pay for the loan of that amount. A.—I 
consider he could get the money for 6 per cent. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q.—When you held the position of engineer on the steamboat I suppose you 
were obliged to take out a certificate? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Whatis your idea as to the desirability of having examinations for stationary 
engineers? A.—They should be examined, I think; that is my opinion. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—yYou think they should hold certificates from the Government? <A,—I 
think so. 
By Mr. McLean :— 
Q.—Is the man who runs the engine in your shop a skilled engineer? A.—No. 
Q.—lIs he a boy, or what? A.—He is a young man. 
By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 

Q.—You believe, then, that stationary engineers should be just as competent as 
steamboat engineers? A. that ; 
but such a system would help to raise the standard of the men, and would enable 
them to help themselves, as it were. 

By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—While you were engineering on asteamboat did you ever hear any complaints 
from the men engaged on those boats about the boats being unseaworthy—in. other 
words, did you ever consider that the boat on which you were was unseaworthy ? 
A.—That is a rather peculiar question. I have often been out on a steamboat when 
I would rather have been on shore. , 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—The question was, whether the boat was fit to go to sea or not? A.—It is 
just for that reason, because I think that sometimes a more seaworthy boat would 
have been a little more safe just then. 

Q.—Do you know anytbing about sailing vessels? A.—No; not very much. 
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By Mr. ArMstRone,:— 


Q.—Have you any information to give the Commission that will be a benefit to 
the Government in connection with your line of business? A.—No; nothing 
_ particular. In connection with steamboat engineering, 1 may say that the Govern- 
_ ment a short time ago passed a law to the effect that any man might run a tug of 
any size. I think they made a mistake in that case; it helps to put inferior men in 
these positions, and there are some very large tug boats on the lakes. If the men 
_ were subject to an examination it would help to keep up the standard. 


By the CHainMAN :— 


Q.—You think that tugs of a certain size should have certificated engineers ? 
A.—Yes; a tug of any size should have a certificated engineer. 


SAMUEL ANGROVE, Pattern-maker, Kingston, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Armstrong :— 


Q.— You are employed as a pattern-maker in the foundry here, I believe? A—I 
am in the locomotive works at the present time. 

Q.—Do you receive steady employment? A.—Latterly we have. 

Q.—Generally speaking, are you employed throughout the year? A.—Yes: 

Q.—What are the weekly wages of a pattern-maker? A.—About $2 a day for 
a good man. 

Q.—Is $2 the outside limit? A.—At present. 

Q.—And what is the lowest rate of wages? A.—About $1.75 a day. 

Q.—-Are there many pattern-makers employed at the locomotive works? A.—I 
have four men working there at the present time. I don’t suppose they served their 
time as pattern-makers, but we are using them.as such. 

Q.—How are the men in your establishment paid—weekly, fortnightly or 
monthly ? A.—Fortnightly. 

Q.—Are they paid in cash? A.—Yes; they are paid in cash. 

Q.—Are the men, or any of them, ever garnisheed for-debt? A.—Sometimes 
they are. / 

J G6 you think that if the men were paid weekly it would do away with the 
_ garnisheeing, to a great extent? A.—I don’t think it. 

Q.— Will you give us your reasons for holding that opinion? A.—My reason for 
_ Saying so is this: I believe if a man wishes to pay his debts he can pay them fort- 
_ nightly as well as he could weekly. 

) @.—Do you not think it would be more convenient for a man and his family if he 
_ were paid weekly, so far as marketing is concerned? A.—So far as our men are 

concerned, no doubt we would do so if they wished. 

@.—You would do so if the men desired such a change? A.—Yes; if they 
wished it. . 

; Q.—Have any of your men desired to be paid weekly ? A—.They applied to be 
_ paid fortnightly—they used to be paid monthly—and they got what they wished. 
Q.—And they consider it is an improvement to be paid fortnightly instead of 
_ monthly, which was the old system? A.—They consider so. 

Q.—Are the men ever discharged because they are garnisheed ? A.—Not that I 
am aware of; I never knew a ease of it. 

Q.—When a man is discharged from the locomotive works of Kingston is he 
required to get a certificate of good conduct and good workmanship from the works 
_ before he can take his next place? A.—There have been applications for that, and 
_ the men have got certificates. I don’t think it is a usual thing with us for men to 
make application. 

Q.—Will your company employ men without asking for a certificate of character 
_and workmanship from the last locomotive works where they worked? A.—Yes. 
A—60 
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Q.—Has there been any labor difficulty lately in the locomotive works? A.— 
There was during the last summer. 

Q.—What was the nature of the difficulties? A.—I think it was a difference 
about wages. 

Q.—Did the men apply for a raise in wages? A.—I think so. 

Q.—What was the action of the company in that respect? A.—The company 
did not think they would pay it at the time. 

Q.—Did the men strike? A.—They went on strike. 

Q.—Before they took that extreme measure did they propose to arbitrate in the 
matter ? A.—I cannot answer that question ; I don’t know. 

Q.—That is to say, you don’t know? A.—I am not thoroughly posted in 
regard to it 

Q.—What was the result of that strike—how did itend? A.—It did not amount 
to a great deal, I think, in the long run. 

Q.—Did the men get what they desired ? A.—In some cases I think they did, 
not all through. 3 

Q.—Were the men who went out on strike taken back to work again? A.—I 
think some of them were; others got employment at other places and did not 
come back. 

Q.—Did the company refuse to take back any of those who were leaders in the 
difficulty? A.—I think not; matters were settled so that every thing was arranged 
all right. 

oo the company opposed to employing men who belong to labor orga- 
nizations ? A.—TI think not. 

Q.—It is not a question whether a man belongs to a labor organization or 
not ? A.—No questions are put of any kind. 

Q.—It is simply a question of competency ? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. McLran :— 


Q.—Was foreign labor brought here at the time of the difficulty? A.—No. 

Q.—Are locomotives, as a general thing, manufactured here for Canada? A.— 
I think so. ; 

Q.—Are there many locomotives manufactured here ? A.—lI think there is 
one business besides our shop. 

Q.—Are there many locomotives manufactured here? A.—Quite a number. 

Q.—How many would you turn out a year? A.—We have turned out fifty-two. 

Q.—I suppose the trade fluctuates, and is not steady all the time? A.—It is 
not steady. 


By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—How long have the locomotive works been in operation here? A.—I 
have been here since 1870 ; the works were in operation a good many years before 
I came here. 

Q.—Since the time you have been employed here have the works been extended 
and have the company taken on more men? A.—They have. 

Q.—Has the establishment been greatly extended ? A.—It has. 


By Mr. McLran :— 


Q.—Did you ever work in the United States ? A.—I never did. 
Q.—Did you ever work in England ? A.—I never worked outside of Kingston. 


By Mr. Carson :— | 
Q.—You were always satisfied with Canada ? A.—Yes. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Are there any pieces of locomotives imported ? A.—Not manufactured 
pieces. There used to be some brass work, such as mountings, but I think they are 
all manufactured in Canada now. 
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By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—Are you a married man? A.—I am. 

Q.—Do you hold the same views with respect to the cost of living as were held 
by the last witness—do you think you can live cheaper or dearer now than you 
could formerly ? A.—It does not cost me any more to live now than it did five 
years ago, any way. 

Q.—Do you think you can live just as well, or better ? A.—Just as well. 

Q.—Are your wages higher than they were? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How much higher ? A.—Twenty per cent. 


By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—From your knowledge, are the working classes in Kingston on as good a 
footing as they are in any place else of which you are aware? A.—I think they 
are, so far as Kingston is concerned. 

By Mr. McLean :— 


Q—You do not know what wages are paid outside of the city? A.—Just 
from hearsay. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


_ Q.—Have you any further information you could impart that would be of benefit 
to the Commission ? A.—No; I don’t, think I have. 


RicHarD McMILuan, Piano-maker, Kingston, called and sworn. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Has your business as a piano-maker increased in volume during these past 
ten years? A.—No; in Kingston it has not. It has in the country all through. 

Q.—Do you mean in the Province? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Are there as many pianos imported into Kingston now as there were some 
years ago? A.—No. 

Q.—Can you speak in that regard for the entire Province? A.—I could not 
speak for the entire Province, but I know that for Kingston there are not. 

Q@.—Are there more men employed at the piano business to-day than there were 
five years ago? A.—No; not in our shop, there are about the same number. 

Q.—Do you know the reason ? A.—The reason, I think, is that competition is 
greater in the country. There are now about seven shops in Toronto where there 
was only one at that time, and in other places shops have been established. 

~ Q.—What are the wages of a first-class polisher in Kingston? A.—I do not 
know exactly what they pay here; I think about $2 a day, or something about 
that figure. 


By Mr. McLeEan :— 


Q.—Can you give us the average earnings of a man in the. piano factory, taking 
all the hands through? A.—That would be a hard matter to do, because the largest 
part of the men work piece-work, and you cannot average men on piece-work. A 
man might make twice as much in one fortnight as he would in another. His 
earnings are in accordance with the quantity of work he has to do, and sometimes 
the faetory is not run at full blast. 

Q.—Do any women work at the business? A.—wNo. 

Q.—Do any boys? A.—A few boys; I could not say how many. They are not 
boys exactly, for they are fifteen, sixteen, seventeen or eighteen years of age. 

Q.—Is there much machinery employed in your factory ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Has it a tendency to lower wages? A.—No; it lowers the quantity of 
work, but not the wages, according to the work you do. 

Q.— Has the factory inspector been through your factory? A.—I think there 
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was an inspector through it about a year ago, a Government inspector of some 
description. | 

Q.—Did he find everything satisfactory ? A.—It seemed so at the time. 

Q.—In your estimation, is the machinery in the factory properly protected ? 
A—I think so; if a man is careful I don’t think there is any danger in it. 

Q.—There have not been any accidents? A.—There has been a slight accident 
happened, but it was through carelessness. It did not amount to much. 


By Mr. ArRMsTRONG :— 
Q.—When the factory inspector was passing through your factory had he any 
conversation with the men? A—No; I think not; only with the foreman. 
Q.—Did he go through in company with the employer er foreman? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Did the men know that he was the factory inspector? A.—Some knew it, 
those to whom the foreman imparted the information. 
Q.—After he went out ? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—When he was passing through your factory did he closely examine the 
different machines as if he was taking an interest in them? A.—Yes; I have been 
told so. 
-——~ Q.—Would you be willing to work nine hours a day for nine hours’ pay ? A.— 
I work ten hours. J 

Q.—Supposing your hours were cut down to nine, would you be willing to accept 
nine hours’ pay? A.—No. 

Q.—You would rather work ten hours for ten hours’ pay ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Have you ever worked in any other country besides Canada ? A.—Yes; in 
the old country. 

Q.—How do you think the working classes in this country compare with the 
working classes in the country where you were formerly employed ? A.—They are 
a long way ahead of them as regards comtort, and as regards everything else. 

Q.—You are in a good deal better circumstances here than in the old country ? 
A.—Yes ; certainly. 


By Mr.. McLean :— 


Q.—How do the wages compare? A.—The wages are nearly double, that is 
fora good man. Of course, there are some rates of wages which go down as low 
as they did there. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—You believe the shortening of the hours of labor has a tendeney to elevate 
_the intellectual standing and social condition of the workingman ? A.—I believe it 
would. The workingman would have more time to himself, and if he were fond of 
reading he could improve himself. 

Q.—Do you believe the workingmen in Kingston, so far as your knowledge goes, 
would appreciate a shortening of hours, and would use the time for their own 
benefit ? A—No; I don’t think they would, not the generality of them. I think 
they would put it to a very poor advantage, a great many of them. 

Q.—Do you believe that a man, putting in a long, arduous day’s work, is more 
liable to get intoxicated in the evening going home than if he had a few hours more 
in the evening, from his time of work being shortened ? A.—I don’t know ; that is 
a question that would be very hard to answer.. , 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—He need not become intoxicated at all, I suppose ? A.—He need not. But 
IT think if you will allow men to go out and run around the streets one or two hours 
before the regular time for stopping work had come they would be very apt to fall 
in with friends and get a little off, which he would not do if he had his regular full 
day’s work to attend to. That is my idea of it. 


; 
; 
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Q.—You believe it would be a benefit to the working classes if they just went 
from bed to work and from work to bed ? A.—No; I can find time enough from 7 
o'clock in the evening till 9 o’clock to do all I require, and then I can go to bed. I 
can read the newspaper, I can read a book, I can go out and walk around a while, 
if I wish to do so, and so on, and that is all Trequire. I consider the money I can earn 
in that extra hour is more useful to me than an extra hour would be. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—Do you think the moral standing of the working classes will compare 
favorably with that of any other class of society ?. A.—I do. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Do you mean to say that when a man leaves off work at 6 o’clock he can 
go home and have his supper and clean himself up and have plenty of time? What 
time do you think it would be when he had got cleaned up ? A.—He can go home, 
if it is not too far, he can get his paper and be cleaned up by 7:30 o’clock. He 
can afterwards go out and walk around for an hour or an hour and a-half, if he 
wishes, or if he has any other business to attend to, and he can go in and sit down 
and read his newspaper to 9 or 9:30 or 10 o’clock, and then he can go to bed; and he 
has lots of time. 


Joun McNett, Iron Moulder, Kingston, called and sworn. 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 
Q.—You are a stove moulder, I believe? A.—No. 
Q.—Are you a machine moulder? A.—Yes. 
Q.— Is it by piece-work or by day-work that machine moulders are employed in 


‘Kingston? A.—By day-work. 


Q.—How many hours per week do they work? A.—About fifty-nine hours per 
week. 

Q.—What would be the average rate of wages of a machine moulder? A.—The 
average rate of wages would be about $2 a day. 

Q.—Can you give us the average rate of wages of an agricultural implement 
moulder? A.—No; I don’t think I could; they generally work at piece-work. 

Q.—Are stove moulders employed on piece-work in Kingston? A.—Pretty 
much so. 

Q.—How are plate moulders employed? A.—On piece-work a little; some time 
ago they used to work day-work. 

~ Q.—Will you tell us the average number of weeks in the year a machinery mill 

works? A.—So far as our establishment is concerned, they work pretty steadily all 
the year round; sometimes the men lose a day some weeks. 


By Mr. Carson :— 
Q.—If so, they do it voluntarily, I suppose? A.—Certainly. 
By Mr. McLean :— 
Q.—There is no shutting down of the works? A.—No; not unless there is a 
panic or slackness of trade. 
Q.—Did you shut down any this last year? A.—No. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Has machinery moulding increased in volume during the past few years? 
A.—No; I don’t know that it has; it stands about the same. 

Q.—Are there any apprentices at the trade? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What might be the age at which apprentices go to learn machinery mould- 
ing? A.—Fifteen or sixteen years. 

Q.—What is the length of service you consider that a boy should serve in order 
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to become a proficient journeyman ? A.—I think it necessary that a boy should serve 
five years in order to get an insight into the trade. 
Q.—Is five years the standard? A.—No ; not here. 
Q.—In what manner are the men paid? A.—They are paid fortnightly. 
Q.—Are they paid in cash? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. McLran :— 
Q.—Are they paid the full amount of their wages? A.—Yes; the full amount. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— . 


Q.—Have you ever heard any talk about the men preferring to be paid more 
frequently ? A——No; I have not; they seem to be satisfied. 

Q.—Do they work over-time? A.—No; not in our department. Some may 
work an hour or two during the busy season. : 

Q.—Do you know anything about their social condition, whether they live com- 
fortably ? A.—TI believe they do. 

Q’—Have you worked in any place outside of Kingston? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Where? A.—I have worked in a good many different places throughout 
Canada and the United States. 

Q.—What is the difference between the wages paid in Kingston at the present 
time and the wages paid in a city of the same population on the other side? A—I 
am not prepared to answer that question, for I do not know the rate of pay in other 
cities. There are higher wages paid in other cities than here—that is, to some men. 

Q.—Do you think the moulder in Kingston receives a proportionate share of the 
products of his labor? A.—I think they do, that is if the standard of wages of other 
mechanics in the city be compared with the standard paid to the moulders. 

Q.—That is in comparison with other trades in the city? A.—Yes; with other 
trades. 

Q.—Do you consider that the moulders are as well off to-day as they were five 
years ago, as regards living and every thing else? A.—I think they are; there may 
be a very slight difference. : 

Q.—What is the sanitary condition of the shops in which the men work ? A.— 
They are pretty fair. 

Q.—Are the shops not comfortable in the winter? A.—I cannot say that they 
are very comfortable.. 

Q—Have you known the men to be laid up with throat and lung diseases on | 
account of the heat and cold in the shops? A.—No; I don’t know much about men ~ 
being laid up through cold. 

Q.—Do you think the men would appreciate baths if they were introduced into 
the factory? A.—I am not sure; I could not answer that question. It would 
greatly depend on the men themselves. If the men wish to have a bath it would be 
very convenient; some would wish it and others would not. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—Do you think, as a general rule, they would take advantage of a bath-room, 
if there was one there? A.—In the summer season they might, but I don’t think 
they would in the winter, because moulders are generally warm when they get 
through their work and their clothes are damp from the extreme heat, and so on. 
If the men took a bath and put on the same clothes it would not be an advantage ; 
of course if they had a change of clothes it would make the men a little more 
comfortable. 

Q.—Don’t the moulders suffer a great deal from steam that arises when they 
take castings out? A.—In the winter season they do, especially if the shop is not 
ventilated properly. 

Q.—Do they suffer much from what they call blind staggers ? A.—No; not in 
our department. It has occurred in some shops in which I have worked; but 
where I am working at present it is a well ventilated shop. 
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Q.—Have they suction fans? A.—No; we have fans, but we don’t use them 
for that purpose. | 


By Mr. Armsrrone :— 
Q.—For what are the fans used? A.—They are used as blasts for the furnaces. 
Q.—They are used for the benefit of the employer and not for the comfort of 
the men? A.—It is necessary to have those fans in order to get through the work. 
Q.—Do you not think it necessary to have fans to take away the dust when the 
men are working? A.—I think the proper ventilation of the shop is necessary for 
that purpose. If it was a low, dark shop a fan would be a benefit. 


By Mr. Carson :— 
Q.—What class of machinery does your concern turn out—wood-working or 
iron-working machinery? A.—Iron-working machinery, locomotive castings 
principally, and general work. 


By Mr. McLean :— 
Q.—Have you ever given the subject of convict labor any thought? A.—Yes; 
[ have. I think it is something that should be abolished out of the country. : 
Q.—What would you do with the convicts? A.—I would have them applied to 
the best advantage for the benefit of the Government. I would rather pay the 
equivalent to keep the convicts idle than see their labor compete with outside 
contractors. 


Q.—Do you think the prisoners should be kept in idleness? A.—No; 1 don't 
think so. ; 
- Q—You only object to their work coming into competition with free labor? 
A.—Yes. 


Q.—Do you think they should be kept employed? A.—Yes; they should be 
kept employed. 
Q.—At what should they be kept employed? A.—At any work that could be 


brought conveniently to them. For instance, if there were smelting works. For the 


present it would be a great advantage to keep the convicts employed there, and such 
would not interfere with outside labor to any account, for I don’t think we have in 
Canada any smelting works, except one. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—Do you think if there were smeiting works in connection with the prison it 
would give more work to skilled industry in the iron trade? A.—Yes; I believe it 
would. 

Q.—Have you any further information to give the Commission? A.—No; i 
have not. 


Epwarp Prrry, Moulder, called and sworn. 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 


Q.—What’is your business? A.—I am a stove moulder and bench worker. 

Q.—On piece-work, what would be the average rate of wages a moulder would - 
receive? A.—I don’t work piece-work, but day-work. Our wages every day of 
the week run from $1.60 to $1.85. 

Q.—Are men in your shop employed throughout the year? A.—No. 

Q.—Suppose that your wages were divided by, say 360 days, how much would 
they amount to per day? A.—I could not say exactly, because we have so much 
lost time at the beginning of the year; we only worked three or four days a week 
at the beginning of last year. 

Q.—How many weeks in the year are the moulders employed on an average, to 
the best of your knowledge? A.—To the best of my knowledge, I should say about 
forty or forty-five weeks, 
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Q.— How many hours per week do they work? A.—When we get through we 
go home—may be nine hours, eight and three-quarter hours, or eight and a-half 
hours, as it happens. 


By Mr. Carson :— 
Q.—When you get your blast off you go home? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— ; 
Q.—Are there any apprentices at the stove moulding business? A.—Yes. 
Q.—What may be the age of an apprentice going to the stove moulding? A.— 

There have been no apprentices taken on there lately; I should judge sixteen; some 

may be up to eighteen or twenty. 

Q.—Is there a uniform time for an apprentice to serve at the stove moulding ? 


A.—They are supposed to serve four years. 


Q.—Are stove moulders organised in Kingston? A.—They are. 

Q.—Do you belong to the International body? A.—No; to the national union. 

Q.—Has immigration affected the stove moulding business in Kingston, to the 
best of your knowledge? A.—No; it has not, to any extent, in Kingston. 

Q.—Can you speak for any other places in that respect? A.—No. 

Q.—How are the men paid? A.—The men are paid weekly ? 

Q.—Do they prefer weekly payments? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—On what day are they paid? A.—They are paid on Saturday. 
Q.—Would they not prefer Friday? A.—Not particularly myself. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—Are you a married man? A.—I am. 

Q.—How does the cost of living now compare with the cost of living five years 
ago? A.—Five years ago I was on the other side. 

Q.—How do the wages, in your trade compare with the wages in the United 
States? A.—They are lower. 

Q.—Take the wages in a city of the same size—take Oshawa, Galt, Guelph ? 
A.—The wages in Kingston are lower than the wages there. 

Q.—Are the wages in a city in the United States of the same'size as Kingston 
higher or lower? A.—I never worked in a city in the United States of the same | 
size as Kingston. | 

Q.—Do you own the house you live in? A.—I do not. 

Q.—What rent do you pay? A.—Five dollars per month. 

Q.—Do you know anything about the sanitary condition of the workingmen’s 
houses in Kingston? A.—I do not. 

Q.—What kind of a house would a man get for $5 a month? A.—He can get a 
first-rate house here for $5 a month ; that is, he cannot get every thing, I suppose. 

Q.—What kind of a house could he get for $8 a month? A.—He could get a 
better one. 

Q.—How many rooms? A.—I could not say. 


By Mr. ArMsTRONG :— 


Q.—How far from this place would a house be renting at $5 per month? A.— 
I am living over one mile from here, or about one mile, I should judge. 
Q.—Do you think stove moulders are receiving a fair proportion of the profit of 
the product of their labor? A.—Not the same as compared with other places. 
Q.—With the same sized cities in Canada? A.—No; even taking larger cities. 
Q.—Do you think the fact of the moulders being organized has a beneficial effect 
in keeping up wages in Kingston? A.—It has. 
n Q.—Do you think the wages would not be as high were it not for organization ? 
— Yes. 


: 
| 
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Q.—Are the employers of Kingston favorable to organization among workingmen ? 
A.—They don’t say anything against it. 

Q.—Does your organization believe in the principle of arbitration? A.—No. 

Q.—In any kind of arbitration? A.—We can settle it among ourselves. 

Q.—You mean between the men and their employers? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Would your organization resort to arbitration before us a strike ? 
A.—They would. 

Q.—Is that one of the principles of the union? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Have you any knowledge of co-operative benefit societies? A.—Nothing 
whatever. 

Q.—Are there any other benefits connected with your organization? A.—There 
are. 

Q.—Please state what benefits there are? A.—Death and sick benefits. 

Q.—Is that a special branch of your organization, or is it a general rule that all 
members participate in these benefits? A.—AIl local unions have asick benefit and 
a death benefit. 

Q.—Those benefits are derived just from the payment of the simple dues? A.— 
Yes. 


By Mr. Carson :— 
Q.—Are the men employed in your shop generally satisfied with their position ? 
A.—tThey are satisfied as workingmen. 


GrorGE Bonny, Foreman Blacksmith, Kingston, called and sworn. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—At what branch:of the blacksmithing trade are youemployed? A.—At the 


_Jocomotive works here. 


Q.— What is the average rate of wages blacksmiths receive in the locomotive 
works? A.—We run from $1.50 to $2.20 per day. 

Q.—Is that the standard rate of wages? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How many hours per day do they work ? A.—Fifty-nine hours per week. 

Q.—Are they paid weekly, fortnightly or monthly? A.—Fortnightly. 

Q.—Do the men prefer that system? A.—They seem to like the fortnightly 
paying very well. 

Q.—Had they been paid monthly previous to that? A.—Yes; previously. 

Q.—The men’s request for fortnightly paying was complied with by the 
company, I understand? A.—Yes. 

- @.—Have you worked at other places outside of Kingston? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Have you worked on the other side? A.—Yes; I worked on the other side 
for a short time; I have also worked in England. | 

Q.—What is the difference between the wages paid blacksmiths in Kingston and 
the wages paid in a city of about the same size on the other side? A.—They are 
much about the same in cities of the same population—that is, where I was working 
on the other side, at Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Q.—Wages were about the same there, you say? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is there any difference in the cost of living in the two places? A.—Things 
are cheaper in Kingston than they were there. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—Is house rent cheaper? A.—Yes; and groceries are cheaper than at Battle 
Creek, where I was. 

Q. —How does the cost of living here compare with the eat of living in the old 
country ? A.—lIt is cheaper in the old country. 

Q.—Do you get as good accommodation in the old country as you get here? 
A.—Yes; I think so; a little better accommodation. 
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Q.—Are the wages higher there than here? A.—No; they are lower. 
Q.—How much lower than here? A,—About 10 or 15 per cent. 


By Mr. ARMstTRONG :— 


Q.—You consider, then, that a blacksmith in Kingston is as well off as a black- 
smith in the United States or the old country? A.—Yes; they are better off than 
what they are in the old country. 

Q.—And how about the United States? A.—It is so in regard to the one place 
where | was working. I could not say in regard to other places. 


By Mr. McLean :— 
Q.—Was that a locomotive shop? A.—It was a repairing shop. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Can you tell us the wages of a blacksmith’s helper? A.—The average 
wages here, I think, are from $1.10 to $1.15—some of them more and some of them 
less. 

Q.—Are the helpers paid by the company or by the blacksmith? A.—By the 
company. 

Q.—To your knowledge, can a man live comfortably in Kingston, pay his house 
rent and support his family on $1.15 a day? A.—I could not say. 

Q.—You have no knowledge as to that matter? A.—No; so far as regards 
their average, I think it would be about $1.18 or $1.19. 

Q.—Do you think he would have to exercise very strict economy in order to be 
able to support his family on that pay? A.—Yes; Ido. 

Q.—Are there any apprentices at the business ? A.——-One. 

Q.—What was his age when he first went to work? A.—Sixteen. 

Q.—Is the work laborious work? A.—Not over laborious work. 

Q.—What would an apprentice receive the first year? A.—Three and a-half 
cents per hour, 35 cents per day. ‘ 

Q.—I suppose apprentices generally board at home? A.—Generally. 

Q.—What would be the rate of rise in his wages from year to year until he had. 
completed his time and become ajourneyman? A.—His wages would rise 20 cents 
a day for every year. 

Q.—How many years would he have to serve before he would be recognized as 
a journeyman? A.—Four or five years—four years. 


Q.—Have you got any further information that would be a benefit to the 


Commission? A.—None that I know of. 


RopGeER GREER, Laborer, Kingston, called and sworn. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—What kind of a laborer are you—do you work for the corporation or for the 
contractors? A.—I have worked for masonry contractors, for the last five years. 

Q.—You are, in fact, a builders’ laborer? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you work by the hour or by the week? A.—We work by the hour from 
the 1st ot January to the Ist of May, and from the Ist of November to the last of 
December. 

Q.—How much per hour does a laborer receive? A.—The highest rate is 124 
cents per hour. 

Q.—And what is the lowest rate? A.—The lowest is 10 cents per hour, 

Q.—Then there are two grades? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Can you give us the rate of wages paid to laborers who do corporation 
work? A.—I think they run from 65 cents to a $1 a day. There are a few at $1.25. 

Q.—Do they receive that, as a general rule? A,—Yes. 

Q.—Do you know that for a fact? A.—Yes, 
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Q.—How are the corporation laborers paid, weekly or fortnightly? A —I 


think they are paid once a fortnight, to the best of my knowledge? 


Q.—Did they ever petition the Board of Works in this city to be paid more 
frequently? A.—Yes; they have asked them, but they did not get it. 

Q.—They were refused? A.—Yes. ; 

Q.—What is the condition of the laborers ? A.—Nominally poor. 

Q.—Are the builders’ laborers organized in this city? A.—A good part of them 
are at the present time. 

Q.—Do they find it a benefit to themselves to be organized? A.—Yes. 

Q—Do many of them own homes? A.—Not many. 

Q—Can you give us a general idea of the comforts of their homes? A.—It is 
very easy to estimate the buildings when you consider the amount of money they 
receive. ; 

Q.—I suppose they have no bath-room? A.—Not likely. 

Q.—Are the builders’ laborers and the skilled artisans in the building trade as 
socially connected with each other here as they are in other cities ¢ A.—Yes. 

—Do you find immigration affecting the laboring classes in Kingston, such as. 
builders’ laborers? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. McLean :— 
Q.—How does it affect them? A.—By over-glutting the market. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—Do they offer their services at a less rate per day than the men who are: 
here already ? A.—Yes; or at least contractors pay them less, because they are, as a 
general rule, not competent men to do their work. 

Q.—In connection with the building trade—take your branch: who erects the 
scaffolding for the buildings? A.—Generally, if it is a building of any extent, there. 
is one man appointed for that purpose. 

Q.—Is he appointed by his fellow workmen or by the contractor ? A.—By the 
contractor. ov 

Q.—Does he receive more wages than builders’ laborers ?. A.—Yes. 

Q.—On general principles, how do you find the scaffolding, is it secure and safe ?’ 
A.—It is generally secure, so far as I have seen it. 

Q.—Have you ever known an accident to take place in Kingston through defec-. 
tive scaffolding ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Did the laborer who was injured apply for damages under the “ Employer’s 
Liability Act”? A—No; I think the man injured was the man who erected the 
scaffolding. 

~Q.—That was the man who erected the scaffolding? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Have the laborers ever lost any wages through the failure of a contractor, 
or from his leaving town? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you say there have been laboring men who have lost their wages in that 
way? A.—Not many; there may be some half a dozen here one summer. 

Q.—Have the laborers ever taken advantage of the Lien Act to recover their 
wages? A.—Once, that I know of. 

Q.—How did they find the Act to operate? A.—On that occasion it did not go, 
to court. 

Q.—Was the amount paid to prevent it going to court? A.—It was a sort of ar 
special contract job, and the owner paid the money rather than have his name: 
appear in print. 

Q.—And the lien was taken out? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Did the laborer apply for a lien within thirty days? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Have you any information that would be a benefit to the Commission in 
regard to your calling? A.—Yes; there might be a great deal done to benefit the 
condition of the working classes. There could be better sanitary conaitious provided 
for working men’s houses. There could be a better system in connection with the lien 
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law, because at the present time it is pretty much a dead letter, because workingmen’s 
claims under the lien law come under the general garnishee Act. 

Q.—Then you believe the lien law is not satisfactory? A.—As it stands now. 

Q.—In regard to the sanitary condition of which you have spoken: is that in 
connection with the tenement houses in Kingston?: A.—Yes; that is in regard to 
the lower class of houses. 

Q.—You believe they are not in a proper sanitary condition? A.—I do. 

Q.—Is there a health officer in connection with the corporation of Kingston? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—You consider that officer does not do his duty in that respect? A.—He 
does his duty. 

Q.—You consider there can be improvements made in these two matters, the 
Lien Act and the sanitary condition of the houses of the poorer class? A.—Yes; 
the lien law I consider a dead letter. 

Q.—Do you speak the opinions of others besides yourself in this regard? A.— 
Yes; I speak from facts. 


Joun Lirron, Driller, Kingston, called and sworn. 


By Mr. ArMstTRoNG :— 


Q,—Tell us the nature of your business ? A.—Well, sir, I am an iron driller in 
the locomotive works. 

Q.—Are many drillers employed in the locomotive works? A.—EHighteen. 

Q.—What wages do they earn? A.—From $1.20 to $1.30 a day. 

Q.—How many hours a week do they work? A.—Fifty-nine hours. 

Q.—Do many of the drillers save money—have many of them got their own 
homes? A.—So far as my knowledge leads me, there is only one who has his own 
home. He is a man without a family—that is, he has only his wife. 

Q.—Did he earn what paid for that home out of his own wages as a driller ? 
A.—I believe not. . 

Q.—Have you any knowledge of profit-sharing ? A.—WNo. 

4 Q.—Have you worked in other places besides Kingston? A.—Not at that 
usiness. 
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Q.—What business have you worked at in other places? A.—I was working 


as a general laborer before I was drilling. 

Q.—In Kingston? A.—In the locomotive works. 

Q.—What are the wages of a general laborer in the locomotive works? A.— 
They average $1.10 a day. | 

Q.—Do you find that the cost of living in Kingston is greater to-day than it was 
five years ago? A.—Decidedly. 

Q.—Could you tell us those necessaries of life that are dearer? A.—Meat, for 
one, butter and provisions that constitute the material for breakfast. 

().—Has house rent increased ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How much per cent. has house rent increased during the past five years ? 
A.—A bout 20 per cent. 

Q.—Have you known immigrants to affect the laborers in Kingston? A.—I 
believe not ; the laborers are constantly coming and going. 

Q.—Could you give us any information regarding the condition of laborers here 
as compared with the condition of laborers in the old country ? A.—It is a decided 
improvement. 

Q.—It is to the advantage of Kingston ? A.—Intellectually and morally. 

Q.—How is it financially? A.—And financially, too; that is, for those who 
are steady. 

Q.—Do you find any intellectual improvement in the past few years in connec- 
tion with the laboring classes in Kingston—I refer now to unskilled labor? A.— 
There is a little improvement. 
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Q.—Do you think that improvement would increase if the men worked shorter 
hours? A.—I believe it would. 
_ __ Q.—Do you think that a decrease in wages would follow the shortening of hours 
_ of labor ?. A.—I believe not; I hope not, any way. : 
Q.—Do you believe that matters would be equalized in that respect? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Have you any information that would be a benefit to the Commission with’ 
regard to the workingmen ? A.—No. 

By Mr. McLran: — ‘ 

Q.—At what kind of laboring work were you engaged when you were in the old 
country ? A.—I was a steam sawyer, what we call a lumber manufacturer here. The 
sawing in the old country is vastly different to the work in the lumber mill here. 
All the sawing there takes place by steam and is prepared for joiner work. There 
is less joiner work there made by machinery and more by hand. 
| Q.—What might a laborer get there in a saw mill? A.—I was nota laborer, 
_ buta steam sawyer. My wages there were 5 shillings a day. 


Ropert B. McPHappen, Boiler-maker, Kingston, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Armstrong :— 


| Q.—Have you worked long at your business in Kingston ? A.—Latterly, 
_ between nine or ten weeks. 

. Q.—What is the average wages of a boiler-maker in this city? A—From $1.50 
_ to $2 a day. 

Q.—How many hours a week do they work? A.—Fifty-nine. 


By Mr. Carson :— 
~Q.—Is that in summer and winter? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. Armstrone :— 


Q.—Do they receive constant employment? A.—No; some do. 
j Q.—Take it as an average—how many weeks in the year are they employed ? 
_A.—The works have been shut down here for some time; they have only lately 
started up again, and how they are going to run now we don’t know. 
Q.— Does the work depend upon the number of orders the firm receive? A.— 
Yes; undoubtedly. 
" Q.—Are there any apprentices employed at the business? A.—I don’t know of 
any in Kingston—that is, indentured apprentices. 
; Q.—Do you think that a boy having a technical education relating to mechanics 
would become, at the end of his apprenticeship, a better journeyman? A.—It depends. 
entirely on the foreman as to what kind of a hand he is going to be. If he is an 
unscrupulous and overbearing foreman he will do more towards over-riding the boy 
than making him a good mechanic. 

Q—It depends, then, upon the foreman as to whether the boy turns out a good 
hand or not? A.—Entirely so. 

Q.—Does it depend on the foreman to teach the boy his business? A.—Yes; it: 
depends entirely on the foreman. 

Q.—Are the apprentices indentured? A.—No. 
@.—How many years is a boy supposed to work before he gets to be a journey- 
‘man? A.—A boy who serves on an average four years becomes proficient. 

Q.—What is the social condition of the boiler-makers in Kingston? A.—On the 
average, pretty fair. They compare pretty favorable with any other class of mechanics. 

.—Have you worked on the other side of the line? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What is the difference in the condition of a boiler-maker in the United 
States as compared with Canada? A.—There is a difference of about 20 per cent. 

Q.—Do you mean an increase? A.—Yes. 
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Q.—In behalf of which country? A.—In behalf of the United States. 

Q.—Do you speak from knowledge—comparing the cost of living with the 
difference in wages? A.—It depends entirely on where they are working. The 
expense is greater in a large than in a small city ; for instance, the expenses in New 
York are greater than. in Oswego. 

Q—Is there any difference in the wages received? A.—There is a slight 
difference. 

Q.—Have you any knowledge of the condition of the boiler-makers in the old 
country? A.—No; I never was in the old country ; but I am led to understand that 
a boiler-maker in the old country, who is a boiler-maker, can live as well as he 
can here. 

Q.—Can you speak of the fact that immigration has affected boiler-makers ? 
A.—yYes; I can, from personal experience. 

Q.—Tell us in what respect? A.—Over-crowding the market. 

Q.—Is that the only objection? A.—That is about all. 

Q.—Do you find boiler-makers in the old country to work at lower wages than 
poiler-makers who have been living in Kingston for years? A.—Generally speaking 
they do; a man, however, is generally paid according to his abilities. : 

Q.—Who is the judge of a man’s abilities? A.—The representative between the 
employer and the workingman—the foreman. 

Q'—There is no standard rate of wages paid boiler-makers among themselves ? 


A.—WNo. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q—I suppose among yourselves you know whether a man is a competent 
mechanic or not? A.—Yes; aman knows himself. 

Q.—His fellow-workmen can soon tell whether he is competent, I suppose ? 
A.—They can generally tell by a man’s work whether he is a qualified mechanic or 
not. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—Do the men generally know what each one receives ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Have the men ever come to the conclusion that a new man, if he is a good 
hand, should receive larger wages than he received before? A.—I don’t know that 
they did. 

Q@.—It has never come to the knowledge of the men that a certain man was 


working under wages, and that he should receive larger wages on account of his | 


ability and efficiency ? A.—I don’t think it has. 
Q.—Do you know if there is any truck system in Kingston? A.—No; not that 
I know of. , 
Q—You understand what I mean—store orders, and so on? A.—Yes; I under- 
stand; paying by store orders instead of cash. 
By Mr. Carson :— 
Q.—They pay you every week in full, I believe? A.—Yes; every two weeks. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :-— 
Q.—Have you had any labor troubles here? A.—Not since I have been here. 


GxorGe Les, Piano-maker, Kingston, called and sworn, 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q—You have heard the evidence of the piano-maker a little while ago—Richard 
MeMillan. A.—Yes. 
Q.—Do you corroborate his evidence? A.—I corroborate most of his evidence. 
Q.—Have you anything to add to it? A.—Nothing. 
Q.—Can you give us the rate of wages for a polisher in Kingston? A.—I think’ 
in our factory it is from $1.50 to $2 a day. 
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Q.—Are there many polishers employed in Kingston? A.—TI can speak for the 
factory where I am working; there are one or two, 

Q.—What is the lowest rate of wages for a piano-maker? A.—We principally 
work on piece-work, and it is hard to judge what the average would be. 

Q.—Have you any information to add to what has already been given? A.— 
None in particular. , 

Q.—Have you any information that would be of benefit to the Commission in 
regard to your branch of industry? A.—None, that I am aware of. 


ALFRED PeErRRy, Machinist, Kingston, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Armstrone :— 


Q.—Are there many machinists in Kingston? A.—Yes; quiteafew; I suppose 
some 180. 

Q.—Do they find constant work? A.—No; one of the largest firms has been 
shut down for three years, and during that time the machinists, as a rule, had to 
seek work elsewhere. 

Q.—How many hours per week does a machinist work? A.—F ifty-nine hours 
peEweek cy), 

Q.—W hat is the average rate of wages paid machinists in Kingston? A—The 
average rate of wages is about $1.60 per day. 

Q.—Is there any Sunday work? A—Yes; for repairs. 

Q.—Do men receive extra wages for that time? A.—A time and a-quarter. 

Q.—Have you got any apprentice system of trade? A.—There isa kind of loose 
apprentice system; they are not indentured by the present system. 

Q.—Do you think it would be a benefit to the boy, the journeyman and the 
employer, if the apprentice was indentured? A.—I do. 

— Q.—Will you tell us in what respect? A.—The principal reason is this: when 
a boy goes to learn the machinist business he works at it, probably, six or eight 
months or a year, and then there is some difficulty in the shop, or something of that 
kind happens, and he leaves his work; he loses the time he has been at it and he 
loses his trade also. 

Q.—Are the men favorable to having the apprentices indentured ?. A.—I think so. 

Q.—Did they ever request the employers to indenture the apprentices. A—No; 
not to my knowledge. I may say that five years ago it was the regular system in the 
locomotive works to indenture the apprentices. Since they have opened up again 
they have not indentured them, so far as my knowledge goes. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—Whose fault was it—was it the fault of the parents or the employers? A.— 
A.—I don’t know whether it was the fault of the parents or the firm. 


By Mr. ArMstRone :— 


Q.—Are the machinists in Kingston organized? A.—Yes, 

Q.—Are they organized as a distinct body by themselves? A.—They are in a 
distinct body by themselves. 

Q.—Do they find any benefit from organization? A.—Certainly. 

Q.—In what respect ? A.—In the increase of wages, and also helping one another 
generally ; it brings a more harmonious feeling among the men. 

Q.—With respect to the apprentice system, do you think that a knowledge 
of mechanical drawing and a knowledge of all kindred subjects would be a benefit to 
apprentices going to the machinists’ trade? A.—I should certainly say so. 

Q.—Do you think there should be schools for imparting that knowledge, schools 
in which mechanics could be taught? A.—I do. 

Q.—Do you think that it would be a benefit if such teaching were introduced into 
the common schools, to a certain extent? A—I do. I think it would increase the 
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usefulness of the boy asa man. As it is, a boy goes into a shop to learn the trade and 
is as green as grass. If he had a knowledge of freehand drawing it would be a great 
benefit to him individually, or if he possessed a technical knowledge of any kind, or 
a knowledge of mechanical drawing. 

Q.—Have you any knowledge of the wages received by machinists in the United 
States or the old country? A.—Yes. , 

Q—Could you tell us the difference between the wages paid in these places and 
in Canada? A.—I should say that in the United States a man earns, on an average, 
20 per cent. more wages than he does here. I can only speak for the large cities in 
the United States where I have worked. I have not worked in any city with a 
similar population to Kingston. I may add that the price of the necessaries of life 
are higher in the United States; rent and fuel are higher. 

By Mr. Carson :— ; 

Q.—Take the condition of both: take the wages, and the comparative cost of 
living in both countries, and in which country would a man be on the better footing? 
A.—For a married man, I would say they are about equal; fora single man the con- 
ditions are considerably better in the United States. 

Q.—Were you a married man when you were there? A.—No; I was a single 
man. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—What are the conditions of a machinist in Canada and a machinist in the 
old country? A.—The condition of a machinist in the old country is, to my mind, 
quite equal to the condition ofa machinist here. I differ from the previous witness in 
that respect. I have earned, and have had just as good wages in the northern part 
of England as I have had here. The cost of living is cheaper there in some respects 
than it is here; in other respects it is dearer; but on the whole I should say that the 
condition of a machinist in England is at least equal to that of a machinist. in 
Kingston. 

By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q.—You say you work fifty-nine hours per week: are you paid for fifty-nine: 
hours? A.—Weare paid for fifty-nine hours. We were paid for sixty hours, but 
some five years ago, during the stagnation in trade, that hour was taken from us. 
The other shops in the city pay for sixty hours and work fifty-nine. 

Q.—They quit at five on Saturday? A.—Yes; and they are paid that hour in 
the other shops. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Do the men take advantage of their spare time to improve themselves? <A.. 
—Yes; I think so. There is a class of men, of course, who will get drunk, no matter 
what time they quit work, but as a rule the men seem to take some intellectual 
enjoyment if they can possibly get the opportunity of doing so. 

Q.—Do you believe, on general principles, so far as your knowledge of the work- 
ing class in Kingston goes, that if they had shorter hours they would take advantage 
of them for their own improvement, and for the benefit and improvement of their 
families? A.—Ido. I believe it would be an advantage to workingmen physically 
and financially. 


By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—Would you be willing to work nine hours a day for nine hours’ pay, or 
would you want the employer to pay for ten hours and you work only nine hours ? 
A.—I would be very happy if he would do so; but still 1 would be willing to work 
nine hours, and receive nine hours’ pay. 

By Mr, ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—You consider that shorter hours would give employment to surplus labor ? 


A—lI do. We have a number of men at the present time out of employment who 
would find employment if shorter hours were adopted. ; 
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Q.—And when all the men were employed you believe, as a consequence, the 
wages would rise? A.—I do. From my own experience in that regard, I have 
known that to be the case, 

Q.—Things find their own level? A.—I have found that things find their level, 
I know places where I worked when shorter hours were adopted—for instance, the 
adoption of the nine-hour system in England ; we soon had our pay the same for nine 
hours as we previously had received for ten hours. The statistics of the Post Office 
Savings Bank and all other banks proved that the people were a little more 
economical than they had hitherto been when they were working long hours. 

Q.—Do you know if the mechanics of Kingston take advantage of the library 
of the Mechanics’ Institute ? A.—They don’t to the extent they should do. 

Q.—Do you think would it give a greater advantage if it was completely free ? 
A.—I do; and I believe they would take greater advantage if the knowledge that 
there was such a library were widely diffused. There are a great many workingmen in 
this city who do not know there is a mechanies’ institute here at this present time. 

Q.—Is there any mechanical teach ing in connection with it, such as mechanical 
drawing classes? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Are the lessons free? A.—No. 

Q.—Do you think that the cost of going to these classes is beyond the meanssof 
mechanics here? A.—TI certainly think it is beyond the means of apprentices; I 
don’t think it is beyond the means of skilled mechanics, of journeymen. If there 
were better facilities for the apprentices getting a knowledge of drawing, and so 
forth, they would be more able to avail themselves of it, 

Q.—Are there many mechanics who take advantage of the public school 
library? A.—No; that is the first knowledge I had of such a thing being in 
existence. 3 

Q.— What is the nature of the literature that is read by the working classes in 
connection with the Mechanics’ Institute library? A.—I could scarcely give you 
any idea as to that. 

Q.—If you have any information that would be a benefit to the Commission or 
the Government, perhaps you will furnish it? A —T am strongly in favor of 
arbitration; I know of no better way of settling a difficulty between the employer 
and the employé. 

By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—What system of arbitration would you like to see adopted? A.—A local 

system of arbitration. I certainly would not favor a board of arbitrators, because I 


- don’t think anyone outside of those interested in the grievances would have a full 


knowledge of the facts and be in a position to settle the difficulty. 
Q.—Are you in favor of compulsory arbitration between the two parties 


interested? A.—Yes. 


Q.—That they should be compelled to arbitrate by law? A.—Yes; I am in favor 


_ of arbitration in that way; but T am not in favor of a board of arbitrators appuinted 
_ and sitting, we will suppose, in Ottawa, and sent from there here to settle disputes. 


Q.—Are you in favor of the formation of a bureau of labor statistics for the 


entire Dominion? A.—Yes. 


Q.—What benefits, in your Opinion, would be derived from sucha bureau? A.—lIt 


_ would diffuse knowledge among the workingmen generally of the run of trade and 


condition of the people generally. I have read the reports of the bureau of statistics 


with great interest, and I may say that in the assembly rooms and elsewhere the 
_Inen take advantage of these statistics. I have received information from them that 
_ I could not have obtained from any other sources. 


By Mr. CLarKke :— 
-Q.—What bureau was that? A.—The Bureau of Labor Statistics for the 


Province of Ontario. 


By Mr. Armstrrone :— 
Q.—Have you any other information to furnish the Commission ? A.—I have none 
A—-61 
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Rozert Cuariron, Foreman Boiler-maker, Kingston, called and sworn. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—You have heard the evidence of the last boiler-maker ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you corroborate his evidence ? A.—Partially so. 

Q—In what respect do you disagree with it? A—Where he speaks about 
apprentices not receiving good training. 1 have been foreman boiler-maker in the 
locomotive works here for upwards of ten years, and I have been employed over — 
twenty-two years, and I have turned out as good boiler-makers as you can getin @ 
Canada. Those who were apprentices with me are holding good positions throughout 
this country. 

Q.—You disagree with the witness when he said that it lies entirely with the 
foreman to teach the apprentice his trade ? A.—It lies a,good deal with the — 
boy himself. | 

Q—How long would it take a foreman, knowing that a boy is competent to 
learn the trade, to teach him ? A.—Probably six months. 

Q.—When the foreman, sees that he is not fit for the business, and that it is 
likely not to be his calling, would he discharge the boy? A.—Not always. 

. Q—What is your opinion in that respect? A.—The general rule in our branch 
of business is, that a boy will not learn the branch of trade unless he has some aptitude 
for it, unless he has some technical education. 

- Q.—You believe, then, that technical education would be an advantage to him ? 
A.—Decidedly. 

Q.—Have you any information to add to the evidence of the last boiler-maker ? 
A.—No. | 

Q—Have you any information to give the Commission in considering your 
trade? A.—No; not beyond what has already been given. 


Kineston, 31st January, 1888. 
Simon OBERNDORFER, Cigar Manufacturer, Kingston, called and sworn. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—How many factories manufacture cigars in Kingston ? A.—There are two. | 
Q.—How many are there employed? A.—I don’t know what the other factory 
employs; I employ from twenty to twenty-five hands. 

Q.—How many men do you employ? A.—I employ six men, that is, over 
twenty years of age. 

Q.—Are those the journeymen of your factory? A.—Yes 

Q.—How many boys do you employ? A.—I employ five or six boys. 

Q.—How many girls do you employ? A.—About ten. 

(.—What is the age of the youngest girl in your employ ? A.—Past fourteen 
years of age. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—What is the age of the youngest boy? A.—The boys are from sixteen 
years up. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

- Q.—At what kind of work are the young girls employed ? A.—They are 
employed at stripping tobacco. 
Q.—How much wages do they receive at that branch of business? A.—The 
lowest wages paid is about $2 a week. They are paid by the week. 
Q.—Do you have any young women making cigars? A.—Yes. 4 
Q.—Do they make as good cigars as are made by the men? A.—They make a 
cheaper class of work; I don’t give them the same work that the men have. ? 
Q.—Do they make the cheap class as well as the men could make them? A.—_ 
I don’t depend much on the girls working—not 80 much as on the men’s work. 
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Q.—Do you pay those young women by the thousand or by the week? A.— 
We pay them by the thousand. 

Q.—How much do you pay them by the thousand cigars? A.—They only make 
a certain part of the cigar. One girl will make the bunches and another girl will 
roll them in. They will make from $4 to $5 per week, those. who roll them in. 
They don’t work so hard as the men do; they are not so ambitious ; they could make 
much more than they do, but there is too much nonsense about them. 

Q.—Do those young girls make cigars by the mould? A.—It is all mould work. 

Q.—What are the wages made by your journeymen per week? A.—They can 
make from $12 to $15 per week. 

Q.—How many weeks in the year are they generally employed in your factory ? 
A.—They are always employed, except during the two weeks in the year I close up 
for stock-taking, one week before January and one week before 1st of July. I 
have to give astrict account to the Government, and I have to wind up my business 


‘so that the Government can take stock on Ist July. I therefore take stock on 


1st January to see how I come out with the Government. 

Q.—Are the men employed fifty weeks in the year? A.—Yes; they are. 

Q.—Are your men connected with organized labor, so far as you know. A.—No. 

Q.—Have you got the blue label on your cigar boxes? A.—No. 

Q.—Where do you generally find a market for your goods? A.—AII over the 
country, between here and Ottawa, and then back to North Bay; I go as far as 
Hamilton and Port Perry, and all that section. I have two men on the road taking 
orders all the time. 

Q.—Do you find any difficulty in selling your cigars at certain places, such as 
Toronto and other labor centres, because the blue label is not on the boxes? A.—I 
don’t go as far as Toronto. 

Q.—How many hours do the girls work in the week? A.—They usually begin 
at 7 and work to 6. They really work to 5:30, and then we clean up, so that they 
can get home at 6 o’clock. On Saturday afternoon, in the summer time, we close at 
3 o’clock, so as to give them a chance to get out. 

Q.—Do the girls and the men work in the one room? A.—The girls are in one 
part and the men in another. 

Q.—Have you separate conveniences for both sexes? A.—Yes; certainly. I 
could not start without them ; I find it necessary for my own satisfaction. 

Q.—Do you take any young boys to learn the trade? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Are those boys indentured ? A.—Yes; for three years or four years, according 
to circumstances. 

Q.—Do you think a boy can learn the cigar-making business in three years? 
A.—Yes. 

- Q.—You take it upon yourself to teach a boy his business properly? A.—Yes; 
I am bound by indenture to do so, and I always turn out good workmen. 

Q.—What is the sanitary condition of your factory? A.—It is first-class. 

Q—Has the factory inspector visited it? A.—Yes; I have got plenty of 
ventilation and three large rooms. 

Q.—When the factory inspector went through your factory did he speak to any 
of the men? A.—Yes; he made enquiries of them. 

Q.—Was it in your company when he went through? A.—He was in company 
of my foreman, 

~ Q—He was well satisfied with what he saw? A.—He was well satisfied. 
Q.—He expressed himself in that sense? A.—Yes. 
By Mr. McLean :— 

Q.—Has your business improved during the last five years? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Has it improved in the last year? A.—I don’t know; it is about the same ; 
T sell as much as I did. I have to keep a tally for the Government to see how much 
T sell each month. I have gone back, and I see it is about the same amount this year 


as I sold last year. 
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Q.—Has the duty that has been placed on cigars helped you ? A.—It improved 
the business; It hasdone away with imported cigars; from which we had a great 
deal to contend. I have been in the business twenty-five years, and I can say that 
we had a great deal to do when the duty was only $1 per thousand—we could not 
compete with those cheap cigars. I could then buy cigars for $4 a thousand and I 
could not-manufacture them for that price. 

By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— | 

Q.—What are the prices df your cigars per thousand, taking the different grades ? 
A.—My price is, by the case, from $17.50 to $50, according to the different grades. 

Q.—Do you find a good market for your cigars at $50 a thousand? A.—We 
find a very good market; of course, I don’t expect to sell so many of them as of the 
other cigars. It has been very fair, however, considering. 

Q.—Of what grade do you sell the greatest quantity? A.—All the grades run- 
ning from $25 to $30; that is a good quality of a 5-cent cigar by retail. 


By Mr. McLean :-— 

Q.—Has the Scott Act interfered with your business to any extent? A.—lIt has. 
hurt the business considerably. I must say that if they keep it on it will ruin the — 
cigar business. : 

Q.— How is that? A.—The people do not use so many cigars. If they cannot 
get whiskey it appears that they will not smoke cigars. . 

By Mr. ArMsTRONG :— 


Q.—You think that one stands in with the other? A.—I have first-class customers 
who buy a few, but business is not as satisfactory in this place as formerly. If the 
Scott Act had not been enforced in certain sections I could have sold 50 per cent. 
more goods than I now sell. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—How many more hands could you employ under such circumstances? A.— 
I could employ double the number I have at present. The condition of affairs is 
very much disturbed now. The men get fined, and they get discouraged and close 
up for a few weeks, and then they begin again; and this hurts the business. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—Where do you get the tobacco you use in your factory? A.—From the 
United States. | 
Q.—Do you get all your tobacco from there? A.—There is another line, the 
finest, I get from Holland, Amsterdam. That is Sumatra, the finest leaf for 
wrappers. 
By Mr. MoLzan :— 
Q.—Do you ship your cuttings? A—No. 
Q.—What do you do with them? A.—I keep them. The older they are the 
better they are. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Have you had any labor troubles with your men? A.—No,; never. 

Q.—Are you opposed to employing men who belong to labor organizations ? 
A.—No; so long as they work under the same rules. I want to be boss of my shop, 
and [ intendto be so. I will dictate to my men, and tell them what I desire them to 
do and what I can afford to pay them, and | may say that my men have always 
been satisfied. The men who have worked with me have always been glad to stay 
with me. 

Q.—Have the cigar-makers in this city a standard rate of wages? A.—No. I 
don’t know anything about the other factory. I mind my own business. 

Q.—You would have no objection toemploying men connected with labor organi- 
zations if they applied to you? A.—No; not the least, so long as they did not 
interfere with my interests. 
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By Mr. Carson :— . 

Q.—Do you not think if we had total prohibition both of the liquor traffic and 
the use of tobacco that it would be a benefit to the country? A—I don’t think it 
would be a benefit to me. If beer and wine were allowed to be sold, it would be a 
benefit to the cigar-makers in general, I suppose I am not the only cigar manufac- 
turer who holds this opinion, but that you gentlemen have heard others tell the same 
story. 


JouNn Gaskin, Forwarder, Kingston, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Armsrrone :-— 


Q.—What position do you occupy in the Montreal Transportation and Forward- 
ing Company? A.—I am outside manager. 
8 pan) 8 


By the Cuarnman :— 


Q.—Where do the vessels sail from or goto? A.—They run from here to Mon- 
treal, sometimes Quebec, and to Lake Superior. 

Q.—They run from Quebec to Lake Superior? A.—Yes; and most of the time 
from Montreal. Sometimes they go to Chicago and the upper lakes, 


By Mr. Armstrong :— 


Q.—Do you employ many men? A.—The company with which I am connected 
employ in the summer season in the neighborhood of five hundred men—that is, men 
employed on the boats, and in the shipyards, and grain shovellers, and all that kind 
of work. 

Q.—What wages do you pay grain shovellers? A—Dast summer grain 
shovellers were paid in the neighborhood of $15 a week. Sometimes within my 
recollection they have made as high as $40 in a week. 

@.—How many weeks would they find employment at that rate of wages? A,— 
The grain trade lasts probably in the neighborhood of seven months. 

Q.—How many hours per day do they work? A.—Grain shovellers have no 
particular time. When there is a fleet of vessels in they work till the vessels are 
loaded. Sometimes they work twenty or twenty-four hours without stopping, and 
afterwards they don’t work at all tor another twenty-four hours, They work when. 
the grain is here and when the company has barges to load, and we endeavor to 
prevent the boats being delayed. Sometimes they work even thirty-six hours. 

Q.—I suppose they are not paid for the time they remain idle between the loads? 
A.—They are paid according to the amount of work they do; they are paid by the 
thousand bushels; the more they do the more they get paid. On the average they 
make from $15 to $20 a week, and to do that they have to work half the time. When 
they are shovelling grain on vessels they calculate to make from 60 to 65 cents 
per hour. 

By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q.—Who makes the scale for them ? A.—They make it themselves; there is a 
standard wage for discharging vessels. 

@.—Have the men ever asked for an increase in the rates? A.—No; there is an 
agreement made in the winter season, and they agree to shovel the grain for the 
following season at a certain price. They soon take to that fact. Of course, some 
vessels discharge more than others; the price is stated in the agreement. Generally 
_ in February or March the agreement is made for the following season. They agree 
to shovel the grain from the vessels going to our vessels, 

Q.-—Do the people employed belong to Kingston? A.—Yes; they are King- 
stonians ; we generally give them the preference. 

Q.—Have you any objection to em ploying a man who belongs to an organized 
labor society ? A.—We have not felt much of those societies yet. I have not made 
any objection up to the present time; but if they commence to interfere and make a 
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demand I would not hire a man who belongs to those Societies und I would 
certainly kick. 

Q.—Have you ever had any labor troubles ? A.—We had one last spring, but it 
did not amount to anything. 

Q.—Have the company imported men on that or other occasions? A.—No; we 
have always got smoothly along with our men. 

By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q.—Do you ship men for your vessels, captains, mates and seamen—I mean in 
connection with the company’s boats—masters, mates and second mates? A.—I ship 
the masters and the mates. 

Q.—Have those certificates for serving in your vessels? A.—That is for vessels 
going through canal; we must have certificated masters and mates in those case. 

Q—Are those vessels inspected 2? A.—Yexs. 

Q—AIl of them ? A.—Yes; our boats are inspected here. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Not the sailing vessels? A.—No; they are inspected by the man who 


represents the underwriters—Capt. Taylor. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q.—He only inspects the hull, I believe? A.—Yes; and there is a Government 
man who inspects the machinery, and if we have a boat carrying passengers she is 
inspected by, I think, Capt. Dick, in Toronto. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Talking of sailing vessels: are not those only inspected by Lloyds’ agent ? 
A.—Yes. 

By Mr. Kerwin :— 

Q—The spars and rigging of the vessel are never inspected, I understand ? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—Who inspects them ? A.—A marine inspector. 

Q.—How often does he inspect them? A.—He can go aboard at any time; he 
inspects them in the winter season. . 

Q.—Do you think that is a proper time to inspect the spars and rigging of a 
ship? A.—I cannot say ; they are open to inspection at any time. A vessel may 
meet with an accident in the summer, and he would go aboard and he might make 
an objection to spars or sails. 

Q—Do you think the summer is the proper time to inspect spars and rigging ? 
A.—He goes round in the fall, and in the spring again. 1 think the summer is the 
proper time. 

By Mr. CLARKE :-— 

Q.—He can see the hull to better advantage in the winter? A—yYes; he goes 
round in the fall, and then he examines the vessel and notifies us if he wants any 
repairs, and he gives us an opportunity to make them. He goes round after the 
close of navigation. I gota notice last fall saying that if certain work was not done 
to certain vessels he would not be able to class them in the spring. We invariably 
follow his instructions, and make the repairs mentioned. So I think the winter 
season is the proper time. 

By Mr. McLEan :— 

Q.—Are they inspected after the repairs have been made? A.—Yes; if he 
finds fault with a vessel in the fall of the year, and if she is to be repaired, we have 
to pay him for inspection again. We do that. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Do you know as to the seaworthiness or unseaworthiness of vessels outside 
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of those belonging to your company? A.—No; I have about all I can attend to 
with our boats; we have fifty-five boats, and they are enough for one man to look 
after. 

By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q.—Are they all covered by insurance? A.—No; some of our lake vessels are 
insured, but our river barges are not. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—What do you call river barges? A.—Those going between Montreal and 
Kingston. We have about forty. We do the principal carrying trade down the St. 
Lawrence River, and we do it by barges. 

Q.—Do you know if uncertificated masters run vessels sailing on the lakes ? 
A.—No. There was an objection raised some time ago to them. 

Q.—I am not speaking of your vessels ? A.—I do not. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q.—Did you ever hear of a mate borrowing a certificate ? A.—No ; I never did. 

Q.—Has such been the case? A.—It might have been the case, but I have 
never done so. 

Q.—It is easier to borrow one than to earn one, I suppose? A.—Yes; I suppose 
it is. : 

By Mr. ARMstTrone :— 
Q-—Have you ever known masters and mates to take cargoes without holding 
certificates ? A.—We have done that, I think, ourselves. A year ago we sent a 
vessel through the canal without‘an officer holding certificate, but we were notified, 
and had to stop, and we conformed to the law. A year or two years ago I think 
this provision was not enforced. 

Q.—When the inspector has ordered repairs or alterations to be made with a 


view to securing the safety of the vessel and the crew, are you aware that such 


vessel has left port without those alterations having been made? A.—Not with my 
knowledge. 

Q.—Could they leave without your knowledge ? A.—No; our captains could 
not. If the Inspector notifies me that certain things have to be done to such and 
such vessels to fit her for sea I do it; I carry out his instructions. 

Q.—Have your vessels ever carried too heavy deck loads ? A.—Not in my own 
opinion ; not to my knowledge. 

Q.—Do you think an over deck load is dangerous in stormy weather? A.— 
How do you mean ? Do you mean the vessel is too deep in the water ? 

~Q —Do you know of cases when a vessel had too much cargo on deck? A.— 
Our vessels very seldom carry deck loads. They are in the grain trade principally, 
carrying grain from Lake Superior, and they carry their cargoes in the hold. The 
time when they carry a deck load is when they are taking lumber, and they very 
seldom do that. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q.—Have you ever known of man being taken from the engine room or from 
the purser’s office and placed in charge of a propeller ? A.—I have. 

Q.—Do you think such would be a proper person to handle a craft in all weather ? 
A.—If they qualified themselves for that position. Young men go on board as 
pursers and make up their minds that they will be captains before they finish. They 
go to learn, and they handle a boat whenever they have an opportunity of doing so. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Do you think they can learn it in that way ? A.—They have a better 
education than an ordinary hand, because in order to be a purser a man requires to 
have an education. They make up their minds to learn the navigation of a boat, 
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and they can do so more rapidly than men who have had no education. Sometimes 
they have gone from the purser’s office to be captain and they have been a success. 


By Mr. ArmsTRoNG :— 


Q.—Have you ever known of a steamer with a captain of that sort to be wrecked 
on account of the master not knowing how to handle her? A.—I never did. 

Q.—Was not that the case with a vessel very recently? A.—wNo; I don’t think 
so. To what boat have you reference ? 

Q.—Was not that the case with the “Oriental”? A.—The captain, in that case, 
was, so far as I know, an old sailor. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—The captain had a wooden leg? A.—He can give.a good many orders with 
a wooden leg, although he has a wooden leg; true, he cannot get round as quickly, 
but he is supposed to have the work done by other men principally. He sailed a 
great many years—Captain Stewart—and should be qualified. He may not be as 
smart as he was a number of years ago. 


By Mr. ArMstTRONG :— 


Q.—For the safety of the public and traffic, don’t you think the captain should 
learn his trade as a sailor, and rise trom that to be second mate and first mate, and 
up to the position of captain? A.—That does not always apply. 

Q—Would that system make better captains, having men coming up from the 
ranks? A.—No; I have a man in our employ who went from the engine room, and 
we consider him one of our best men. Captain McMaugh, captain of the steam 
barge “Glengarry,” I consider as good a man as eyer was in charge of a barge, and 
he went from the engine room to be captain. Then there is the captain on the “Sir 
Leonard Tilley”; he is a brother of Captain McMaugk, and is one of the best men in 
the company’s employ, and he went from the engine room to be captain. He is 
considered one of the best-men we have. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—Did all these men have to pass an examination? A.—No; they didn’t; it 
was not necessary. The law provided that if'a man had sailed a boat before 1883 it 
was not necessary for him’ to pass an examination afterwards, and this man sailed a 
boat before that year. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q.—How many men would constitute a crew on a propeller? A.—When I 
sailed we used to carry about five deck hands—that was a freight boat—two firemen, 
two engineers, two wheelsmen, a captain, a mate, a cook and a boy. 

Q.—'There is no law established to regulate the number? A.—No. They do 
not carry as many hands now, because they do not handle so much freight as they 
did then, and in a great marty cases they carry only two deck hands, just a sufficient 
number of men to handle the lines. 


By Mr. McLran :— 


Q.—How many men do you think are necessary to handle a boat properly? 
A.—A captain, mate, two engineers and two firemen. 

Q—Do they not have two skilled seamen on propellers? A.—No. So long as 
the wheelsman can steer by compass the course is given him; the captain and the 
mate know how to navigate the boat. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q.—In what condition are the forecastle of barges and propellers kept? A.— 
They are kept all right. Steamboats that we run on the lakes have not got fore- 
castles. The sailors bunk on deck, in the same house as the captain and mate live 
in. Several of the boats have not forecastles. 

Q—You would have no objection to employing men belonging to organized | 
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labor, I suppose? A.—My own opinion is this: that it is not necessary to have an 
organized body to place every man ona par. Some men are better than others, 
and I believe in every man according to his merits, according to what a man is 
worth. If a company employs a man and he does not receive good wages, or wages 
he is worth, he should not work for the company any longer. 

Q.—If a man connected with organized societies came to you for employment 
would you give him work. A.—lI am not prepared to answer a question of that kind. 


By Mr. ArmstRone :— 


Q.—You seem to believe in paying a man according to his abilities? A.—I 
believe a man should be paid according to his merits. 

Q.—You are judge of the men’s merits I suppose. A.—Yes. A short time ago, 
in the spring, there was going to be a strike, and I went up to the men and told them 
it was reported that there was to be a strike. I said it was not necessary to have a 
strike in this yard, as 1 am prepared to pay any man according to the work done. 
If you go and do any more work than you are doing now I will pay you for it. 
Some are getting too much and some, perhaps, too little. 

Q.—Did the company fix your salary or did you fix it yourself? A.—It has 
been increased several times without my asking for it. 

Q.—Do you not think a man has a right to pocket the value of his own labour ? 
A.—Yes; and I believe if he has placed a price on it that you need not purchase it, 
unless you please. A man is master of his actions in that respect, and we are also 
master of ours. Up to the present time I have had no trouble with the men; I do as 
near ly right as 1 know how. We have during’ the last two years increased the 
men’s wages, when there was work for it, 50 or 60 cents. 

Q.—Did you anticipate any strike on the part of the men that caused you to 
give higher wages? A.—No; I found they had risen in other places a little. The 
men in our yard generally make up their minds to stay with us, and I think it right 
to increase their wages whenever we can. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—You make it an object for them to remain? A.—I want the men to feel 

that they can do as well with us as they can do elsewhere, and stop with us. 
By Mr. McLean :— 

Q.— Have you any trouble to get men? A.—No; not now. 

Q.—Have you any trouble in the summer time, when you are busy? A.—At 
this time of the year we can get men to any extent. From December to March 
we employ more than any other firm at the ship carpentering and ship joinering 
trade. 
Q.—How is it during the navigation season? A.—There are sufficient men. 
Sometimes some of our captains and. engineers say they are short of a man, but we 
generally find one. The men stay pretty steadily with us. The company has been 
in existence for a long time, and we generally try and raise our own men as much as 
we can, and that is encouragement to the men to remain in our employ. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—Have you any other information to give the Commission that would be 

useful to it? A.—No. 


Miss Macuar, Secretary of the Relief Association, Kingston, called and sworn, 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—You are secretary of the Poor Relief Association? A.—Yes; it is a society 
of ladies, and it is chiefly to help those women and families where there is no bread- 
winner. We have also, within the last two or three years, been called upon to relieve 
families in which there were bread-winners, and we only do that in times of great 

‘emergency. We have to make very particular enquiries in every case, and that is 
done by the committee of the society. 
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Q.—Have you had much demand on the resources of the society during the 
past winter? A.—We had larger demands last winter than any winter before. I 
don’t know how it will be this winter. The expenditure last winter was the largest 
reached yet. | 

Q.—Could you give us an estimate of the expenses of the society last winter? 
A.—About $800; but there is another society, the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, 
belonging to the Roman Catholics, and their expenditure was additional to ours. 

Q.—What kind of applicants were they? Were they people who reside here? 
A.—The families without a head or a bread-winner are nearly all residents ; but a 
good many of the families where there are men are families who have recently 
immigrated—families who arrived a month or two before the winter began. 

Q.—In the case of the men, what is their condition? Were they idle throu gh 
no fault of their own? A.—Yes; they could not get work. They even arrive in 
August, September and October, and perhaps they get a little work before the winter 
sets in——before the idle season sets in—hardly enough to enable them to get a little 
furniture, and when the winter comes they can hardly get any work at all. 


Q.—Do you have many applications from the immigrant class? A.—The last. 


year we had about six families ; this year we have about the same number. 
By Mr. McLean :— 


Q—Six out of how many? A.—We don’t have many families with men—perhaps 
there are about sixty families altogether. A large proportion consists of widows and 
old people who cannot support themselves, and I think half the number of the others 
is composed of immigrants. 

Q.—Were the applicants belonging to the immigrant class recent arrivals? A.— 
Yes; they had arrived late in the summer. We had hardly any of those who came the 
season before this winter; those this winter are nearly all new arrivals. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—They were both male and female, I suppose? A.—I am only speaking of 
females where there are men. We found a family in great need, with hardly 
any covering, and the father had been a coachman in Cornwall, receiving £20 a 
quarter and a free house; yet he had been induced to come out here, where he had 
not been able to get a coachman’s position, and had been out of work till his family 
was nearly starved. Some have assisted passages given them, and some are helped 
by their friends, and some of them are helped by people who are kind to them at 
home, One woman told us that £16 were given her to send her out, and if her 
friends had only started her in a little business at home it would have been much 
better for them. 

Q.—Can you inform the Commission whether the demands on the charitable 
societies are on the increase or on the decrease since its formation, and how long it 
has been in existence? A.—It has been in existence about twenty-five years. 

Q.—Say during the past five years? A.—During the last year we had our 
largest expenditure I know of since I have been secretary. 

Q.—What are the prospects this year? A.—The prospects are that we will use 
about as much as last year, Iam afraid. Of course, it will depend on the severity 
and length of the winter, but there are a great many on the fund. 

Q.—-Could you tell us, in the instance of the coachman from Cornwall, who were 
the parties who induced him to come out to this country ? A.—No, sir; I cannot. I went 
to try and find out, but I did not find them at home. I know that two men who came 
last year told us that they had Government assisted passages. One of the men said 
he was certified as an agricultural laborer and he had never worked at that. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Then he committed an actual fraud ? A.—He said he never told them so, 
Q.—He got his certificate and was brought out to this country as an agricultural 
laborer, and he committed a fraud ? A.—I suppose so. 
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Mr. Arwsrrona.—The man did not say he was an agricultural laborer. 


The Carrman.—The man committed a fraud, and should be prosecuted for 
having obtained money under false pretences. 


By Mr. MoLean :— 

Q.—Did he get a certificate from the steamboat agent or from a Government 
agent ? A.—From an agent, I understand, from a steamboat company’s office ; he 
expressly told us he was not an agricultural laborer. He said they give him the 
certificate as an agricultural laborer without him asking for it. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—Was he able to read and write ? A.—Yes ; because he said he had read a 
book giving a glowing acount of the wages paid here, 6 shillings a day, and that for 
common laboring men, and he found it very different when he got here. 

Q.—Are there many small children in those families that have come out? A.— 
Each had about four or five children with them. Last year there was three or four 
children in each family. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—Do you know what amount the Government gives for assisted passages ? 

A—I do not. I understand they give half the passage money, but I am not positive. 
By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q.—How much of this poverty and misery is attributable, in your opinion, to 
strong drink? A.—I could not say ; some men seem to be quite sober men and others 


are not; I suppose just as much so as it 1s with the residents here. Some are sober 


and some have evidently been accustomed to drink a good deal. 


Wrttiam Wittson, Manager of the Kingston Cotton Company, Kingston, called 
and sworn. 

I desire to make a brief statement to the Commission. Our company employs 208: 
helpers, of whom seventy are men, and 138 females ; including thirty-six men, thirty- 
four boys, ninety women and forty-eight girls. The wages paid by the company for 
the full two weeks’ work is about $1,200. Twenty men’s wages range from $20 to: 
$10 a week, average $12.50; sixteen men’s wages average $7.29 per week. The 
boys’ wages from $5.70 to $1.90 per week, The women willaverage $5.70 per week. 
About twenty boys average over $6 per week. The girls’ wages range from $5 to 
$1.90 per week. With regard to ventilation and over-glutting: the part of our mill 
in which we have the largest number of help is the weaving room. It is 190 feet 
long, 72 feet wide, and 13 feet high, ov in other words, it has 170,800 cubic feet of air 
space, in which there are seventy-two persons employed, which gives an air space to: 
each individual of 2,470 cubic feet, less than one-quarter of the space being occupied 
by the machinery. In a cotton mill there is a source ot ventilation which is not very 
often noticed—that is, we have large pulleys and straps working at perhaps a speed of 
2.000 feet a minute, and they give good circulation to air, and whether the windows 
are open or not you have ventilation from that source. Our sanitary arrangements 
I think are very fair. We have seven good water-closets, four appropriated entirely 
for the use of females, but separate and apart from the others; three to the males, in 
addition to three urinals. 1 may just say a word with regard to morality of our 
helpers. Iam proud to say that there is not a single individual, during the four years 
of my servitude there, who has been hauled up for any act committed at the cotton. 
mill. D:unken characters we do not keep about the place—habitual drinkers. it 
we cannot cure them we discharge them. One reason why I have made this state- 
ment is on account of insinuations that are thrown out now and then, which have a 
tendency to create an unpleasant feeling between the employers and the employés,. 
and I am rather sorry to say that our local papers are sometimes guilty of publishing 
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such insinuations, and it would be well if they were stopped. I received a note from 
the Commission the other day, requesting me to attend here and bring certificates 
with regard to certain individuals. For some of those children mentioned we have 
not got certificates, and I must explain how that came about. Until November I 
did not know anything about the Factory Act being in existence—we had never 
received any official information, My first intimation was the visit from the factory 
inspector. He made his business known to me, and I went round the mill and showed 
him all the help, and more especially the children. At that interview there were 
only two whom he requested us to discharge; one was a very small boy under age, 
and another was a girl—a very large girl for her age—but he found out it was not a 
matter of necessity for her to be at work, that her parents were able to keep her, 
and probably that was why he requested us to discharge her. He requested us in 
future to get certificates of age from all the employés, and I believe we have complied 
with his instractions to the letter—to which these certificates I now have will testify. 
These are the certificates we have received from all the children we have employed 
Since we got instructions to do so from the inspector. I believe we have not a boy 
now under twelve years in the mill. We have some girls under fourteen, but they 
were employed before the inspector visited there, and he did not tell us to discharge 
them. In fact, he hinted that we need not do so, but that in future we must comply 
with the Act. 


- By Mr. Armstrone :— 


Q.—Have you any boys under thirteen years of age? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is that in compliance with the Act? A.—I understand the boys must not 
be under twelve. ; 

Q.—How many girls have you under fourteen? A.—I don’t think there are 
more than six under fourteen years, and they have worked at the mill a long time. 

Q.—Did the company, a few days ago, send home several young girls who were 
under age, knowing that the Royal Commission of Labor was going to visit this 
city? A.—No. 

Q.—Have you got certificates of the age of all the girls in your establishment ? 
A.—No; I have certificates of those we have employed since the inspector was there. 

Q.—How long ago was that? A.—lDast November. That was the first? 
intimation we had that there was a Factory Act in existence. 

Q.—Could there be any girls whom you employed before last November, and 
who were under age then, who are under age now? A.—I dare say there are a few 
of them who were employed then, and who are still under age at the present time. 

Q.—Have you got any certificates for them? A.—No. 

Q.—You still keep them in your employ, and they are under the age required 
by the Act? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How many times did the factory inspector visit your mill last year? 
A.—Once. 

Q.— Did he make a thorough inspection? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Did he make any suggestion that you should make alterations, or anything 
of that kind? A.—No; I don’t know that there was anything he instructed us to 
do very particularly. We had a general conversation after he had been around the 
mill. I told him about what we had done, and he seemed to be satisfied. He spoke 
about the sanitary arrangements. I showed him our system, which appeared to be 
satisfactory to him, and on the whole, I think, he made a very general inspection. 

Q.—What facilities have you for escaping from the upper floors of the mill in 
case of fire? A.—Our mill is a'three story mill. Our bottom story extends about 
40 feet further than the two stories above. Out of the second flat you can step on to 
the roof of the flat beneath, and we have ladders, in addition, so as to reach the upper 
story. In other words, we have exits at each end. If the staircase was blocked after 
an alarm of fire we have an exit at the other end. 

Q.—Do the doors open outward or inward? A.—They open inward, 

Q.—Are you aware that that is contrary to the law? A.—Yes. 
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Q.—Did the inspector inform you of that fact? A—I am not aware. He left 
me a copy of the Act, and I saw it mentioned there. 

Q.—Are they still in the same condition? A—Yes. 

{ Q.—Why do you have your doors arranged that way when it is contrary to the 
_ Act? A—The doors are never fastened; they are always open. ‘hey are large, 
folding doors, and they are always open. 
Q.—Are they open in the winter? A.—No, 
: Q.—Are they closed in the winter? A.—No; they are never locked. 
Q.—Are you aware that accidents have been in factories like yours? A.—TI 
discovered it by reading the Act. ! 

Q.—Have you not gotsome rooms where young girls work where the temperature. 
is higher than in others? What is the highest temperature of any of the rooms ? 
_ A.—About 80 ; but let me tell you that very recently we have arranged that without 
_ knowing that question would be put by the Commission here. I find the upper room 
_ to be sometimes unpleasantly hot. We closed the mill a fortnight at Christmas on 
_ account of dullness in trade, and we made alterations to regulate the heat during the 
_ time the mill was closed, about three weeks ago. 

Q.—At this season of the year is it uncomfortably warm? A.—No. 

Q.—Do you consider it is uncomfortably warm in J uly and August? A.—No; 
_ not on account of the excessive amount of ventilation they get. We are surrounded 
_ by the lake. Again, the temperature best adapted for working on cotton is the 
_ temperature best adapted to our system. If we get a room over-heated it makes the 
Cotton tender; if it is too cold it always places it out of condition. If we regulate the 
_ temperature according to our own bodies the work goes on better. 

_ * Q.—No doubt the product goes on better for the producer ? A,.—Yes. 

1 _ Q.— How does the health of the young girls go on—the health of the operatives ? 
_ A.—I am pleased to say there is very little sickness with us; I dare say there 1s less 
_ than in any other factory employing the same number of hands. 

Q.—Have you ever known the temperature of those rooms to rise over 90? 
_ A.—No. 

7 Q.—Is there a thermometer in the room? A.—Yes ; In the room that gets hot 
_ now and then. . 

: Q.—How many hours do those young girls work per week? A.—Sixty. 

. Q.— Do they all work sixty? A.—Yes; except the few who are on piece-work, 
; who leave when they have finished their work. Those who are on daily wages work 
_ sixty hours per week. 

4 Q.—Have you any girls employed on piece-work? A.—The weavers are on 
_piece-work; the winders are on piece-work. Sometimes they get ahead with their 
_ Work and then they are allowed to go home. 

q Q.—You have stated that some of them receive from $1.90 to $5 per week ? 
e A.— Yes. 

_ Q.—What would be the age of a girl who receives $1.90 per week? A.—They 
are small girls. When they are first put to learn we give them about $1.90, and as 
s00n as ever they are fit to work they are advanced. 

4 Q.—How long would it take a young, intelligent girl, with an aptitude for the 
_ business, to be promoted from $1.90—how long would she work at $1.90 before she 
got an advance? A.—Not more than two weeks, if there was a vacancy. 

q Q.—When there is no vacancy, how long would she have to work? A.—That 
would be left to her own discretion—they can leave if they like. It is, of course, to 
our interest to put them on higher wages and piece-work as soon as possible. 

i Q.—Do you know of any of those young girls who haye to pay their own board 
out of $1.90 per week? A.—TI do not. They are generally girls belonging to: 
families. . 

h Q.—Do you not think that their assistance towards their families would be very 
meagre when they have paid for their eatables, and their clothing, and their boots 
and shoes, out of $1.90 per week? A.—That is a thing with which we have nothing 
to do. 
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Q.—I am only asking your opinicn in regard to it? A.—My opinion is that 
$1.90 will not maintain a young girl; but where there are three or four of a family, 
and one who is receiving $1.90, and another $3, and another $4, then it all comes in. 

Q.—Would it do for the whole family to be employed at the mill? A.—No; 
certainly not. 

Q.—In cases where young girls are late in the morning, are they fined, or is the 
door closed upon them? A.—Neither; I am glad to say they are very good 
attenders; I don’t think they are three or five minutes late in the week, on the 
average. Iam there always, and see them in. We don’t allow habitual late-comers. 
If they cannot cure themselves of that habit we discharge them. 

().—Are they paid their wages in cash? A—Yes. I don’t wish you to under- 
stand that we discharge them for coming once or twice late; if they are habitually 
late we tell them that we cannot allow it, and if we cannot cure them by plain talking 
we discharge them. 

-Q—Is the output of your factory increasing? A.—Not much; 1 am hoping it 
will do so. We are about to make some improvements which, I think, will have a/ 
tendency to increase our output. 

Q.—Where do you generally find a market for your goods? A.—AIl over 
Canada. | 

Q.—Is there any understanding between the cotton mill owners in Canada? 
A.—In what respect? 

Q—Such as the formation of an association? A.—There is. 

Q.—That is in the formation of a cotton company, I believe? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Does the association regulate the prices of cotton? A.—Yes. 

Q.—You need not answer this question unless you like, but L would like you: 
If a member of that association sells cotton under the price is he fined or punished 
by the association in any way, or does he cease to be a member. A.—He is subject 
to a fine. But I would not mind stating a word or two in regard to this matter. 
‘Two years ago the price of grade cloth got down very low indeed, so that the mills 
were losing all their capital. At that time it was absolutely necessary that a 
combination should be formed, or some of the mills, in my opinion, would have had 
to cease work altogether. I am sorry to say that one mill was compelled to do so; 
I now refer to the St. John, New Brunswick, mill. It is pretty well known that in 
consequence of the state of trade the whole stock, something upwards of $270,000. 
worth, was sacrificed. I believe there was a mortgage on the mill for $70,000. The 
directors tried to raise the money from the stockholders, but the stockholders would | 
not subscribe it, and they were obliged to close the mill. After that they tried to 
sell it, and they could not get a buyer, and then it was handed over to the mortgagee 
for $70,000. Since then it has been started under a new company, and it now stands, 
I believe, with a capital of about $90,000. i 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—The stockholders lost all their money? A.—Every cent, and that was in 
consequence of the bad trade. I believe the combination is a very reasonable one, 
and the price of cloth is put at such a limit that a mill will have to be very careful 
to make both ends meet. What I mean by this is: paying a reasonable interest on 
capital invested, not less than 15 per cent. outlay of the stock will do that. In this 
country, where the mills are most numerous, they allow for depreciation on machinery 
at the rate of 74 per cent., and on boilers and steam engines, shafting and belting, 
21 per cent., or you might say all round 6 per cent. for depreciation. If you take 7 
per cent. for interest, that necessitates 13 or 14 per cent. to make ends meet. } 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— | 
Q.—Do you think there is a cotton mill in Ontario that should run ten hours a 
day for one year ? A.—I don’t know what your question refers to. k 
Q.—In regard to the demand, I ask you whether any cotton mill in Ontario 
could continue running ten hours a day for a year ? A.—My opinion is that we are 
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not suffering now from over-production. My opinion is that the bad harvest and 


open winter in the country have somewhat retarded purchasers. I believe the dry- 
goods men have got it into their heads that the combination is likely to break up, 
and be followed by a reduction of prices. I believe ‘that is the cause of the present 
stagnation, but I don’t think it is over-production. That will rectify itself as soon 
as all the parties get satisfied that our mill owners intend to hold on to their 
combination. 

Q.—Do you not think that if the cotton mills in Ontario could run at, say eight 
hours per day, would they be as well, and at the same time keep their employés 
more steadily employed, by spreading the work over the year? A.—They could 
not afford to do it. 

Q.—For what reason? A.—Competition, and competition from England. They 
can beat us now in our production. I will explain why they can do so as well as I 
can. In the first place, the outlay of our company is over 60 per cent. more than 
with English mills; about 30 per cent. of that goes to the Government. If we 
import our appliances from Hngland we have to pay 25 to 30 per cent. duty in 
addition to freight. Then, again our climate is not as well adapted for cotton manu- 
facturing as the Lancashire climate; neither are the adaptabilities of the working 
people quite as good as the Lancashire people, and if we hadn't a slight advantage 
over the English mills by way of running longer hours I believe they could beat us, 
notwithstanding our present production. They are cutting irons to day in England 
at about 15 cents per pound, and I can tell you that some manufacturers in England, 
more especially in Lancashire, to-day, are selling their goods for less money than they 
pay for their yarns. That is caused by adulteration. Of course, it cannot be detected 


- by people who are not accustomed to it; few people in Canada could detect it for a 


moment. If they get in here their low priced cloth they would sweep us out, and 
we could not exist. 

Q.—What would you call it—shoddy? A.—I cannot tell you; they call it 
domestic cloth. I received this through a circular from the agent, who wanted to 
sell me materials by which we could adulterate cloth to the extent of 80 per cent. 
They can do it at home. We cannot do it here. It is not necessary to do it here ; 
and there is no need to do it at the present prices. If we can maintain our cotton 
goods at the same prices, working the same number of hours in the mills, we will be 
able to make both ends meet. I am sorry to be able to express my opinion that the 
cotton mills in Canada during the last four years—I am speaking generally now— 
have not returned, on an average, 2 per cent. on the capital invested. That is 
unreasonable to the stockholders. Some mills have done much better; some have 
gone behind. I can give you a case in point, and I saw in print a few days ago. It 
is the case of the cotton mill in Windsor, Nova Scotia. I saw that last year they 
made $15,000, but they could not declare a dividend, for they had to appropriate it to 
the payment of debts which they had incurred when trade was very bad. The Moncton 
mill has been in existence five or six years, and I believe has only once paid a dividend 
of 24 per cent. You know very well, I think, that the cotton mill at Cornwall has not 
paid any dividend, anid is not likely to pay any. And the mills at Stormont, Bramp- 
ton, Dundas and Merriton have all not paid dividends; and unless we can keep cottons 
at the present price and find a market for them we cannot pay dividends. I believe 
the Gibson mill is not in the combination, but they have promised, I believe, and so 
far have been faithful, to adhere to the rules of the combination. Another mill, the 
Chambly mill, is not in the combination. They also promised to adhere to the 
rules of the combination, but I am afraid that they have not done so. 

Q.—Have you ever known a mill to receive a large bonus from the municipality 
and when the bonus was exhausted the mill failed? A.—I have not. 

Q.—What was the history of the mill in the neighborhood of Galt? A—I am 
not familiar with it. I have only been here three or four years. 

Q.—But that mill failed a few years ago? A.—I don’t know anything about it. 

Q.—Do you know the number of cotton mills that received bonuses from munici- 
palities when they first started? A.—No. 
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Q.—Do you know any mill that has been exempted from taxation for a number 
of years as an inducement to commence operations? A.—I know only one, and that 
is in Kingston. 

().— Have you any objection to employing hands that belong to labor organizations ? 
A.—We never make any enquiries. | 


SAMUEL Rowcrort, Mill Overseer, Kingston, called and sworn. 
By Mr. McLran :— 

Q.—You have heard the evidence of the last witness : do you corroborate it ? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—Have you anything to add ? A.—No. ; 

Q.—Do you work in the same factory? A.—Yes; I work under the last. 
witness. 

By Mr. Armstrong :— 

Q.—Have you the girls under your charge in the cotton mill? A.—I have. 
quite a few. 

Q.—Do you know that girls under ‘fourteen years of age have been sent home 
recently, during the last seven or eight days ? A.—Not one. 

Q.—Could they have been sent home without your knowledge? A.—No. There 
was a girl sent home last week, but went on account ofa lot of girls getting in the 
hallway and making a noise at noon-hour. I sent for her to come back in two days.. 
She was sent home as a correction. 

Q.—Are there girls in other departments who are not under you? A.—Some: 
few. 

Q.—You are only speaking of your own department? A.—Of the spinning and 
weaving. : 

By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—Do you know of any dissatisfaction existing in the factory among the hands ?’ 
A.—No ; I do not know of any. 

Q.—Or complaints of unjust treatment on the part of their employers ? A.— 
No ; I do not know of any. . 

Q.—From your position you would know it if there was any discontent ? A,— 
I think I would. - 

Q.—You think you would know if those girls had been sent away ? A.—Ys. 

By Mr. Kerwin :— 

Q.—<Are you in the habit of sending girls home for playing during dinner hour, 
during time for which you do not pay them? A.—We are not in the habit of doing 
it ; we have only sent one home, only one, and I took her back a few days afterwards. 
The manager sent her home, and he came to me and told me to send for her again. 

Q.—Are there any fines inflicted on those girls for a little laxity such as you 
mention ? A.—No; I have never seen it done since I have been there. 


By Mr. Armstrong :— 

Q.—How many girls under fourteen are employed in the factory ? A.—I think 
six or eight; I could not be positive about the number, but they were all working 
there when the inspector came. 

By the CHARMAN :— 

Q.—Did not the inspector tell you it was contrary to law ? A.—He did not 
want hard and fast lines with respect to help that he saw there. He said if it was 
a family that was poor that it was unreasonable to send the girls away. 

By Mr. Armstrone :— i 
, Q.—Did the inspector speak co any of the hands ? A.—Yes ; he spoke to quite — 
a few. 
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Q.—In whose company was he when he was going through the factory ? A.— 
I believe he was with the manager or the manager’s son; I could not be positive 
just now. 

Q.—You have girls there who have not got certificates of their age ? A.—The 
girls who worked there before the inspector came. 

Q.—And the last witness has stated that they work there still, and even at this 
time they are under age? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How long do the girls have for dinner hour? A.—One hour. 

Q.—Do they all go home to their dinner? A.—No; some of them live quite a 
distance off, and they bring their dinner with them. 

Q.— All those girls have to take their dinner where they work? A.—They can 
please themselves ; they can do it if they want to do so. 

Q.—Outside of their own room; can they get some other place to take their 
dinner? A.—They can go into any of the other rooms; they are not prevented from 
doing so. 

Q.—They have to take their meal in one of the rooms in the factory, where there 
is dust, and so on? A.—When the machinery has stopped you would not notice 
any dust. 

By Mr. Clarke :— ; 
Q.—There is no dining room prepared for them in the mill? A.—No; there 
is a place to warm their tins; we have coils of stove-pipe on purpose. 
By Mr. ArmstRonea :— ; 
Q.—Are they charged for that privilege? A.—No. 
By Mr. McLean :— 

Q.—Suppose your engine or any part of your machinery broke down, and work 
was stopped for an hour or two, would you pay the hands while they were there 
even if they were not at werk, or would they have to work over-time? A.—We 
don’t, as a general rule. 

Q.—But do you? A.—They have worked some over-time; it was when the mill 
was stopped, three or four days, or something like that. 

Q.—You always keep the hands around there three or four hours? A.—When 


there they have been paid if they have not worked. The wages have not been 
deducted. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—The piece hands have not been paid anything, I suppose? A.—The piece 
hands do not receive pay. 
By Mr. McLean :— | 
Q.—Do you stop the wages of the hands for breakages, or anything of that kind ? 
A.—No. 
Q.—Is the water drank by the hands good? A.—We get all the water from the 
outside, from wells around. 
Q.—Is it good water? A.—Yes, | 
Q.—How far are you from the lake? A.—We are right on the edge of the lake. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Have the hands to go out for water, or is it brought to them for drinking 
purposes? A.—We send out boys or girls who have not much to do to bring in 


~ water. 


Q.—Are those hands employed by piece-work or by the week? A.—By the 
week. 
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Prerer Moncrier, Tinsmith, Kingston, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Armstrona — 

Q.—Are you a journeyman tinsmith? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How long have you worked in Kingston? A.—I have worked ever since I 
started, when I was about nine years of age. I served my time here. 

Q.—What are the average wages paid to journeymen tinsmiths in Kingston ? 
A.—I should think the average would be $1.50 a day—$9 a week. Some get as low 
as $1.25 a day and some get over $10 a week. You might strike an average at about 
$1.50 a day. 

Q.—How constantly are you employed throughout the year—how many weeks 
would you be employed on an average during the year? A.—Some are employed 
the year round and others are not. The foremen of shops are kept on all the year 
round, but the majority of journeymen lose two or three months every winter; some 
of them lose even more, even four months. 

Q.—Are there many apprentices going to learn the trade? A.—Yes; there are 
too many ; there are five apprentices to one man in some Cases. 

Q.—Are there any shops in Kingston where there are regulations as to the 
number of apprentices to be employed in accordance with the number of men 
employed? A.—No; there are not, but there should be. 

Q.—What is the average term a boy would serve as an apprentice? A.—Some 
serve four years, some five years, according to the agreement—the agreement they 
make with the boss. The majority serve five years. 

Q.—Are they indentured? A.—No. ° 

Q.—Do journeymen tinsmiths prefer the indenturing system to the way things 
are conducted now? A.—Yes; because a great number of the men who are around 
now have served two or three years at one shop, and have skipped to another 
institution, and they have kept wages down. 

Q.—Is the trade in Kingston affectid by immigration? A.—No; I don’t see 
that it is. 

Q.—Are the men organized? A.—Some of them are; they belong to the labor 
organization. It is too bad they all do not. : 

Q.—Do you know the condition of tinsmiths in the United States or Great 
Britain in comparison with their condition in this loaclity? A.—Yes. My brother 
mechanics now who are on the other side are making very nearly treble the wages 
we are making here. I speak of New York and Chicago. At Rochester they are 
making almost double, and the city is pretty nearly the same size as Kingston. 

Q.—Do you know the difference in the wages paid in Rochester and in Kingston ? 
A.—They pay from $2.50 a day up in Rochester, as a friend of mine wrote me. It is 
according to the class of work they are employed at, whether it is inside or outside. 

Q.—Do any of the shops in Kingston object to employing men belonging to labor 
organizations? A.—I don’t think they do. 


By Mr. McLean :— 

Q.—Is there any truck system existing here? A.—I don’t know of any. 

Q.—Does convict labor interfere with your work, or has it done so in the past ? 
A—No; not to my knowledge. 

Q.—Did you ever give the subject of convict labor any study? A.—No; I am 
not prepared to answer in regard to it at present. 

Q.—Do you know anything about workingmen’s co-operative or benefit societies ? 
A.—I think they would be a great benefit to workingmen. 

Q.—Are you conversant with them? A.—No. 

Q.—What are the sanitary arrangements of the shops in Kingston? A.—I can- 
not say that they are altogether bad ; they are not bad, yet they are not extra good. 

Q.—How are the water-closets in connection with the shops ? A.—In some cases 
you can almost step into them from the shop window ; in other cases they are almost 
right in the shop—they are bad places. 
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Q.—Are they connected with the sewers? A.—They are supposed to be. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—You have a health officer in the city? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. Carson :— 
| Q.—Have you directed his attention to the defective sanitary matters? A.— 
No; I have never done so. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—Have you any information that would be a benefit to the Commission in 
‘connection with the tinsmithing trade in Kingston? A—Yes; I think there should 
be something done in regard to boys being sent out carrying heavy loads—such as 
stoves. A small boy, a boy of fourteen, is not fit to carry a stove weighing three or 
four hundred pounds. 


By Mr. Carson :— 
. Q.—You say that a man gets higher wages in Chicago and New York. Have you 
any idea of the cost of living there and the cost of living here? A.—The young 
‘man with whom I served my time lived at the rate of $5 per week in Chicago. 
Q.—Have you any idea what a suit of clothes would cost them there? A.—Yes. 
_A suit of clothes for which you would pay $20 here would cost about $35 there. 
| Q.—And a pair of boots, I suppose, would be correspondingly high ? A.—Yes. 
Woollen cloth is dearer and cotton cloth is cheaper. 
. Q—Coming down to facts, what is the difference between the position of the 
men there and here, taking everything into consideration ? A.—I could not say ; 
the advantage, I would say, would be with them there. 


Joun Hewrton, Manager of the Kingston Hosiery Company, Kingston, called . 
and sworn. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—How long have you been manager of the Hosiery Company? A.— About 
five years; since the mill was started. 
Q.—How many employés have you in your establishment? A.—Between 130 
and 140. 
Q.—How many males? A.—I should say, perhaps about half that number. 
L Q.—And the balance females ? A.—Yes. 
" Q.—What would be the age of the youngest girl in your employ? A.—The 
inspector asked her her age, and she said she was going on fifteen; in fact, he asked 
p two girls, and both of them said they would be fifteen next birthday. 
; Q@.—How many hours per day do they work? A.—tTen hours per day—sixty 
_ hours per week. 
f Q.—For what portion of the year do they work ten hours a day? A.—Last 
_ year they worked all but one week. 
b, Q.—Do they ever work eleven hours per day ? A.—If you take the days singly 
they do, for we shut at noon on Saturday, and they work eleven hours a day for five 
days. We have not worked that length of time this year so far; we don’t know 
~ what we will do for the balance of the year. They prefer to work in this way, s0 as 
- to have the Saturday afternoon. 
; Q.—How is the ventilation of the mill? A.—The ventilation is good. 
: Q—How are the sanitary arrangements? A—The inspector was fairly 
 satistied with them. i 
Q.—In case of fire at the mill, what escapes are there for the hands? A.—We 
have three roads to the main door from the other flats in case of fire. There are 
two other ways. ‘There is the main door on the west side of it, and we have an 
entrance out towards the lake and another one towards the yard. 
A—624 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— ; 


Q.—How do the doors open? A.—Outwards—that is the main door opens out- 
wards. The doors open into the wings of the main building. | 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :-— | 
? 
that is the door at the end. The door which is at the office end opens inwards. 
The doors the employés use open outwards. 

Q.—Is your drinking water good? A.—I never heard any complaints about it. — 

Q.—Is the drinking water on the premises? A.—No, it is across the road, we 
get it from a well. We have given an order for a filter, and we are going to pump 
it, but we have not got the filter yet. ) . 

Q.—Have the operatives to go outside to get adrink? A—No; a boy brings 
the water in. 

Q.—Has there been any reduction in the wages lately? A.—Nota general 
reduction—no. There has been a little change; we have increased in some places, 
and made some changes. Take the men all through, the average amount of wages 
paid per dozen for goods will be higher to-day than this time last year. ~ 

@.—What departments of the mill have been affected by the change? A.— 
There has not been a reduction. We generally, at this time of the year, revise the 
tariff. If we saw a certain class is not getting enough we advance, but if we see 
that some other class, by means of improvements in machinery, are receiving too 
much, we make a reduction. We have put in improved machinery in connection 
with the different processes. 

Q.—Has there been a reduction lately in the hemming department? A—Yes. 

Q.—Has there been a reduction lately in the seaming department ? A.—Yes. — 

Q.—Has there been a reduction in the looping department? A.—I don't think 
there has; I am not certain about the looping department. . é 

Q.—How about the mending department—has there been a reduction there ? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—Has there been a reduction in the buttoning department? A.—Yes. 

Q—There have, then, been positive reductions in four of the departments, with 
one department doubtful? A.—We will take the hemming department for a moment 
In fact, the change made is not a reduction. We used to do the work with one 
machine, and divided it up. The machinery has been improved; they put in an 
attachment which does better work. It used to be 14 cents, and we put it up to 2 
cents; it is really an advance on the old system. In the same department we used 
to sew with the old Grover & Baker machine, which cost about $5 apiece. We 
have put in an improved Chicago machine, costing about $200, and in the place of 
about eight or nine girls doing the work about four girls do it all, in consequence of 
the improved machine. So we made a reduction there. 

Q.—What does the reduction emonnt to in the hemming department ? A—in 
what way ? 

Q.—Would the reduction in the hemming department amount to 20 per cent. ? 
A.—On what we were paying just before? 

Q.—yYes? A.—No; I do not think it would. 

Q—How much would it amount to? A.—I could hardly say. 

Q.—Would it amount to 15 per cent.? A.—It might—no; I don’t think it would, 
I forget exactly what the reduction was—what the original price was. Perhaps it 
would be 10 per cent., or something like that. | 

Q.—What would be the amount per cent. of the reduction in the buttoning 
department? A.—I could not tell you; I forget the tariff on that. The buttoning 
department bad too many hands in it. They didn’t work enough, and we thought 
we had better, as they were working only a few hours a day, make a change. | 

Q.—Would the reduction in the buttoning department amount to between 30 
and 40 per cent? A.—No. 


Q.—The doors that open into the street, how do they open? A.—Outwards; 


{ 


« 
. 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— 


iy Q.—Do you mean that the daily wages were reduced that amount? A.—They 
~ would not be reduced anything like 50 per cent. I cannot tell you; I cannot answer 
_ that question. 

Q. Hee ee Ay, last vans to pen sons working in that department? A.—I 


By Mr. ArMstTRONG :— 


i Q.—You cannot tell the percentage of reduction in any department of the 
_ establishment ? A.—No; I don’t look into the figures. 
Q.—Has there been any increase in wages? A.—Yes. 
a Q.—In what department did the increase take place? A.—I could not tell you 
that just from memory; we increased the cutters, and there have been increases in 
» several departments. 
Q.—How may cutters have you employed? A.—There are two cutters. 
Q.—You increased their wages? A.—Yes. 
| Q.— What was the percentage of the increase? A.—I am not positive as to the 
_ figures, as I am only speaking from memory. Idid not prepare myself by looking 
over the price list. I think we are paying somewhere about 40 cents per dozen more 
than before, but I am not positive. 
Q.—In ‘addition to those two ues in that department, what other depart- 
Be sats have you increased in wages? A.—You were speaking about that. 
Q.—I am speaking about lately ? A.—Those prices you are talking about have 
_ not been cut even yet—they have not come into force. In the last year we incr eased 
in several departments. 
—  Q.—I mean lately? A —This year, 1888. 
Q.—Yes? A.—I don’t think there is any change in the departments in 1888, 
that i is, except the one you were referring to. 
; Q. Have you heard of any grievances on the part of operatives? A.—I sent 
_ for one of the girls to come into the office, and I asked her if she had any grievances ;_ 
_ she said she was perfectly satisfied. 
I Q.—Have you heard complaints from shirt and drawer finishers? A.—No; 
_ they are not cut. I think we increased some of them. I think there is a change in 
some of them that will be better. But I sent for one of the girls who cut. She had 
_ been drawing very heavy pay, and there was some change “in that class of work. 
_ She said she was perfectly satisfied with the pay for the work. 
Q.—Have any of the hands petitioned the company in any shape or form? A. 
_—I have seen no petition from any of our hands. 
Q.—Have you heard there was such a petition? A.—No; not from our hands. 
Q.—Do the doors swing outward? A.—Yes; that is, the main door. 
| Q.—Is there any dangerous machinery or belting in the building? A.—lIl think 
not. 
Q.—Would you consider the finishing machines and belting dangerous? A.— 
_ We have boxes for any portion of the shafting that we consider dang erous. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Has the factory inspector been through your factory? A.—Yes; he was 
through it. 


By Mr. eae: — 
Q.—Did he suggest any changes to be made? A.—No. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— | 


Q.—Would you make any changes yourself if you saw they were necessary to 
prevent the machinery from being dangerous? A.—We always make changes our- 
selves if we think there is danger. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—Does the putting in of new machinery reduce the number of hands or the 
wages paid? A.—The putting in of new machinery, of course, tends to reduce the 
number of hands. For instance, we have machinery in the department that would 


require a certain number of hands to do the work, and by putting in new machinery 


it would cause some of them to leave. One machine may do the work of seven or 
eight hands, sometimes, and thereby might throw six hands out. 

Q.—In regard to those hands who would remain, would their wages remain the 
same as they were getting previous to the introduction of the new machinery? 
A.—Yes. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 

Q.—Referring to your hemming department I heard the other day, quite 
accidentally, that one of the girls worked in the morning and worked all the fore- 
noon until dinner time, and earned only 40 cents? A.—I don’t think it. 

Q.—Could it happen and you not know of it? A.—It might and I not know of 
it. The matter was not called to my attention. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Do you think if she had been there and worked steadily she would have 
earned more than 40 cents? A.—Yes; she may, however, stay at the machine all 
day and do little. 

Q—Do you say that if she had worked during those hours steadily that she 
would have earned more than 40 cents? A.—She would, if she was a smart girl. I 
took an average for three months out of the pay-list, and found the average in: the 
seven departments to run as high as $1.80 a day. 

Q.—Have you discharged any of your operatives lately? A.—No; I don’t think 
we have, but 1 don’t remember any going away lately. I have not given instructions 
to discharge any. 

By Mr. ArnMsTRONG :— 

Q.—How is the door leading from the tower to the-street fastened? A.—That 
door will be locked three-quarters of an hour after we start work. 

Q.—Is it held by a bolt and staple? A—Yes; there is a bolt and staple at the 
top and bottom. It is locked at the centre; it is a double door. 


Q.—Can the bolts be opened easily in case of fire? A.—Yes; they pull down — 


and the dvor would go out. 

Q.—The doors remain bolted in time of working hours? A.—Yes. 

Q.—In case of fire, how would the door be opened if there was a rush? A.— 
They do not need to go out by that door; all the other ways to get out are open 
all the time. 

Q.—Are the doors locked? A—That is the door I am speaking of. There is 


only one door locked ; the lower door between the building and the street is not locked. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—What is the idea of keeping the door locked? A.—To prevent people 
coming in who have no business there. . 

Q.—Do all the hands work piece-work ? A.—Not all. 

Q.—Do all have time-checks? A—No; only those who are on piece-work 
are checked. 

Q._They have to have a time-check ? A.—Yes; when they are on piece-work. 


Q.—The day hands don’t? A.—Yes; their time is kept by the foreman of — 


the room. 

Q.—If there are hands who come in late, what is the consequence? A.—She 
would not be able to get a day’s work unless she was required. I don’t suppose the 
foreman is very strict; that part of the business is in his charge. If he gets the 
work out it suits us, and he can do as he likes. 

Q.—Is there any sub-contract system in your factory? A.—wNo. 
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Q.—If the piece hands are not there in time they lose their pay, I suppose? 
A.—I should say so. | 

Q.—What is the idea of having a check on them? A.—That is to show what 
to pay them if they are working by the dozen. 

Q@.—There is no time-check? A.—No. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q,—In the event of any of your operatives being connected with labor 
organizations, would you object to employing them? A.—No; not if they would 
attend to business. 

Q.—Not if you knew it? A.—No; we don’t make any enquiries. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—Has your business increased in the past five years? A.—Yes. 
Q.—How much? A.—It has increased. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Where do you generally find your market for your products? A.—In the 
Dominion. 

Q.—Regarding the machinery employed by you: is there any royalty paid on 
it? -A—No; we are not running under any royalty just now. The seaming machine 
has a royalty connected with it, but we have the privilege of paying so much money 
down instead of a royalty. ) 

Q.—That is an American-made machine? A.—Yes; it is a Chicago make, and 
the girls are able to make more money with it than they were under the old tariff 
under which we ran before. 


Q.—Is there any fining of the employés in the mill for any causes? A.—No. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Is your business so satisfactory that you have been obliged to employ new 


machinery? A.—In order to meet the competition we now have we are obliged to 
get the newest machinery, and any appliances that will enable us to turn out the 
work as cheaply 4s possible. ; 
Q.—It is a necessity on your part? A.—Yes; we could not live if we had not it. 
Q.—It is necessary, on your part, to get the newest machinery for carrying on 
your business? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q.—Is there any other factory like yours in the Dominion? A.—Yes; there are 
other knitting mills. 

Q.—Has the duty benefited you? A.—The National Policy ? 

Q.—Yes? A.—I would say that it is very important that we should continue 
the tariff. We could hardly exist at the present time with the competition of the 
United States, if we did not have it. 

Q.—Is the factory a Kingston, or English, or American investment? A.—The 
larger number of the stockholders are Kingstonians. 

Q.—Is there any knitting factory in the Maritime Provinces, to your knowledge? 
A.—I think there are three down there now. 

Q.—Are they in Nova Scotia? A.—No; I don’t think there are any down that 
far. I think there is one down at Coaticooke. Then there are a couple at St. 
Hyacinthe, and another place. 
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Capt. Taomas DonnELLy, Mariner, Kingston, called and sworn. 
By Mr. KERwIn :— 


Q.—How long have you been in the occupation of a mariner? A.—I have 
been master of vessels for eleven years, and when I say vessels I mean of all classes 
of vessels on the lakes. I have been master of passenger boats, of tug boats, of 
sailing vessels and freight boats. 

Q.—If it is not an impertinent question, I would like to ask you if you got your 
certificate through competency, commencing as a sailor and going up in the scale? 
A.—I started work at the lowest rung of the ladder, before the mast, asa boy. I 
worked up till I became master of a vessel in fresh waters. I then went across the 
salt water in winter time till I put in service enough over there to take a master’s 
certificate of competency before the British Board of Trade, which I hold at present. 
That was taken out at Bristol, Eng., under their regulations. , 

Q.—How many months in the year do you work? A.—Do you mean as 
master ? 

A.—I presume you are a master? A.—For the past two years I have been 
sailing my own vessel. 
 Q—What is the average time that a captain is employed during the year? 
A.—They average about eight months. 

Q.—They have eight months’ work? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How much per month do they receive on an average as wages? A.—Their 
wages differ a good deal in the different class of boats. On the barges, that is to 
say, barges employed on the lakes and towed after steam craft, they are paid $70 
per month; from $70 up to $90, perhaps, would be the outside figure. The sailing 
vessel masters will get from $80 a month to $750, perhaps, for the season. In regard 
to masters of some of the steamboats, the best wages paid are about $1,000 a year. 
I know of several private concerns that pay $1,000 a year, and the C. P. R. pays that 
rate to their captains. 

Q.—Are you able to give us the per cent. of wages paid here, at St. Catharines 
and Detroit? A.—Yes; as master I can. I know the wages paid at every port on 
the lake. The masters’ wages at Kingston and St. Catharines are about the same ; 
if anything, the masters’ wages here are more than at St. Catherines. When I say 
that I know that there are very few sailing vessels going out of St. Catharines ; they 
are mostly all barges, and they have reduced the rate of wages within a couple of 
years there. 

Q.—Do you know anything about the rates of wages paid sailors? A.—Yes; I 
have paid them so long. 

Q.—Give us the list, please, of the Kingston rates? A.—lLast year, when 
I started employing sailors, I paid $1.25 aday. I paid that for about the first two 
months. The wages then advanced to $1.50, then to $1.75 and then to $2. Before 
I came to the Commission I took my wages’ book and took an average rate of wages 
for the last year of my vessel, and | found I paid $52 a month to the men before the 
mast. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q.—How do the wages on the lake compare with those paid to seamen on the 
Atlantic coast? A—They are a good deal higher on the lakes; they are even 
higher than those out of New York in the winter, where a man is employed a very 
few months at what they call very high wages. 

By Mr. Kerwin :— 

Q.—Have you any idea of the number of sailors living around Kingston at the 
present time? A.—I suppose there are about 300, between Kingston, Garden Island 
and Wolfe Island, all of whom ship out of this port. Of course, we have a large 
body of men who sail and call themselves sailors; they are men employed on the 
barges—they don’t leave Kingston, or very few of them do. 

Q.—There is a good deal of talk just now about the condition of the craft sailing 
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in the lake waters. Can you give us any idea of what kind of craft is going out— 
barges, for instance, and propellers likewise ? A.—I try to keep pretty well informed 
about the different classes of craft, and I find there is a good deal of complaint, but I 
must say that I know of no sailing vessel or propeller on these lakes that is not 
stanch enough for the business. : 

Q.—Do you know of any barges? A.—Yes; I know of some barges. 

Q— What is the matter with the barges? A—The matter is this: it is very 
hard to get barge-owners to agree with mein my opinion on those things. My 
_ opinion differs from theirs. I have made enemies by my present opinion on this point, 
but at the same time I have never altered it. Practically I know the difference. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Are vessels that are too old to be run as sailing vessels used as barges? A. 
—Yes. | 

Q.—There is where the trouble is, I suppose? A.—Yes. 

By Mr. McLean :—— | 
Q.—What is the matter with those vessels that they are not fit to run? A.—It 
is not so much the fault of the hold as of the outfit; they don’t put enough sail on to 
_ them, and they don’t man them sufficiently. 


By Mr. Carson :— 
Q.—Have you not heard that the forecastles of vessels were not fit for sailors to 
' sleep in? A.—TI have sailed on all classes of vessels on the lakes. I have been on 
small and on large vessels and I think the only unfitness I have found, generally speak- 
ing—I have found one or two execptions—was caused by the sailors themselves. If the 
forecastle is cold and it is mentioned to the captain that the men want more blan- 
kets he will supply them as soon as possible. On the salt water if the men have not 
sufficient blanketing the blame rests with them and the captain has nothing to do 
with it. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—We have been told that on some of the vessels there are forecastles that are 
not fit for dog cabins? A.—It is not the case on the lakes. You could not get men 
to go on vessels if they were in such a condition as that. 

Q.—We have had that evidence? A.—I will stake my certificate if that can be 
proved on any lake vessel, and I know every vessel on the lakes. That may be a 
very broad opinion to give, but I have tried to make a study of navigation and usage 
on the lakes. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—How are the forecastles in regard to ventilation? A.—I think they have 
enough of that. 


By Mr. ArmsTRoNG :— 
Q.—Have you known sailing vessels to leave Kingston with bad rigging? A.— 
Not, that I know of. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q.—I believe there is no one to inspect the rigging and spars on a vessel. The 
navigation of a vessel depends very much, I guess, on the masts and sails? A.—She 
_ is navigated entirely by the rigging and sails, and her speed depends on whether the 

rigging and sails are all right. So there is very little fear of the masts and rigging 
of a vessel not being kept pretty well fitted. When you take hold of a barge it is 
different. So long as the tow-line holds she is ali right, but when the tow-line breaks 
she is in a position of a vessel, and then there is found a necessity for proper rigging 
and sails, and she has not got them. 

Q.—What sails is it necessary for a barge to have? A.—Four mainsails and, 
at least, three jibs. 
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Q.—In regard to the over-loading of propellers, have you given the subject any 
study ? How many inches above water should there be for the number of feet under 
water? A.—Two would be the limit for the lakes. In regard to vessels navigating 
salt water, the Plimsoll line is 3 inches above water for every foot draft below; 
and I would like to call your attention to the fact that in the case of some of the — 
evidence given before the Commission that provision appears to have been stated 
wrongly. The proper rule is 3 inches above water for every foot draft; some of 
the witnesses appear to have stated that it was 3 inches above for every foot depth 
of hold; and it is entirely different. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q.—How many men do the barges carry? A.—Some of them carry very few; 
that is a hard question to answer; some more and some less. If you ask how many 
they should carry, I should say that they should, at least, have four men, a mate 
and a master. 


By Mr. MoLean :— 


Q.—Should they be skilled seamen? A.—They should be just as competent men 
as if they were on a sailing vessel. 
Q.—Are they generally so? A.—No. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—In the number of men do you include the cook? A.—She is extra; and if 
a man, he is extra. 

By Mr. Kerwin :— 

Q.—Have you any knowledge of vessels foundering or striking a rock, or being 
wrecked through having a crew of incompetent men, and cheapmen? A.—I cannot 
say that Ihave. There are some enquiries by the Government now going on, and 
perhaps it would not be proper on my part to express an opinion at this time. 

Q.—Have you any knowledge of mates borrowing certificates for passing the 
Customs? A.—I have heard of it being done frequently; I never knew it done. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Who is to blame for that? A.—I have known it done in Bristol. I knew 
aman who ‘got seven months’ imprisonment and a fine for doing that. 

Q.—It would be more easy, I suppose, to do that in Bristol than in Kingston? 
A.—Yes; because the men would not be known at the Custom-house there as they 
are generally known here. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—Whose duty is it to see that that is not done here? A.—The Act says that 
the Customs shall not clear out vessels until proper certificates are produced, or 
information furnished that the master and mate are certified. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— | 

Q.—The Collector of Customs cannot, of course, know everybody? A.—I don’t 

suppose he can ask, in all cases. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—Is there much danger attending the carrying of excessive deck loads? 
A.—Not on the lakes. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Not in October or November? A.—There is not very much of it done. 
The lumber trade is about the only trade in which deck loads are carried. 

Q.—How about the lumber trade in October or November? A.—Deck loads will 
be carried during those months, but not toa great extent. They are carried to some 
extent. 
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By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—Have you ever heard complaints of seamen in that matter? A.—I have 
been on lumbering vessels, but we have never carried more than three or four deck 
loads of lumber. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— J 

Q.—From your experience, are you aware that any sailors have complained of 
vessels not being seaworthy? A.—lIfa sailor wants to leave he will complain of the 
“ Parisian ;” if he does not want to leave he will go on and not complain; ifhe wants 
to leave he can find complaints easily enough. 

Q.—Asageneral rule, are not sailors disposed to go on board vessels, even if they 
are not seaworthy ? A.—I am sorry to say that no matter what kind of a vessel 
you run you can generally get hands to run her. I think the Government will have 
to take some action in this matter, and not drive at individuals. 


By Mr, Kerwin :— 
Q.—Speaking of navigating the lakes in October and November: do you carry 
any extra number of hands during those months? A.—Some vessels do and some 
do not. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
7 Q.—During those months I suppose really competent men are required on 
board? A.—I think that in navigation on the lakes it is necessary to have good 
men at any season of the year. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Are there storms often in September? A.—Yes; very often. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—Do the wages increase about that time of the year? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Although masters have to pay higher wages at that particular time they 
have to have more men than in the mild season? A.—A captain would sooner go 
with poor men in the summer than in the fall. 
Q.—And he would not like to go without good men in the fall? A.—Yes. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—You were mentioning that there were enquiries being made by the Govern- 
ment board in regard to certain vessels—I suppose you refer to the “ Oriental” ? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—Are enquiries being made in regard to the loss of any other vessels? A.—I 
understand there is one about the “ California.” 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q.—Is there any shipping master here? A.—No,; but in my opinion it would 

be a good thing if there was one. 
By Mr. Kerwin :— 

Q.—Do you consider craft belonging to this port well fixed in the matter of 
anchors, chains, and so on? A.—Most of them are. 

Q.—What about life-buoys and preservers: are the vessels deficient in that respect 
or are they well supplied? A.—There are no life-buoys carried, as a rule, on sailing 
vessels. In regard to the vessel I own, the gentleman. who owned her before fitted 
her up with those appliances. In my opinion they are very necessary to have on 
board of vessels, for there are many cases when the crew could have been saved if 
they had been on board. Take the case of the schooner “G. M. Case,” that was sunk 
going into Port Colborne harbor. A tug got among the wreckage five minutes after 
it happened and picked up a couple of men, but three or four were drowned. If 
there had been life-buoys they could have drifted around and been picked up. I 
think it very necessary that sailing vessels should have them. 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Are the sailors engaged by the trip or by the month? A.—By the day, 
generally, on the lakes. 

Q.—Do you think, as a matter of safety to vessels, it would be better, or other- 
wise, that they should be employed by the season? A.—Yes; I think so, and I have 
thought over the matter a good deal. I would prefer the shipping of men by the 
month, and I think the general run of the vessel owners prefer to do so, because you 
would get to know more about the quality of your men than you do by paying them 
off whenever they touch port. We have, in times past, shipped men in that way; 
we did it until the union was established. I am not against any union, and I have 
never suffered any bad effects from union organizations, but it has had that bad effect 
against vessels, that they compel men to go ashore whenever they strike port—that 
is one of the standing orders of the organization, A vessel cannot unjJoad its cargo 
with its men, that is, at present. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—It is not long since the sailor was almost considered to form part of the ship ? 
A.—Yes; and that is done away with a great deal now. It does not seem to exist at 
all. The men are shipped simply from port to port. Ifa captain wants them to 
work two days more, sometimes he gets them and sometimes not. I have a man who 
shipped with me on the 20th March last and I kept him on till the 10th December. 

Q.—Are you acquainted with the sailors and crews of Norwegian and Jersey 
vessels ? A.—I have been among them a good deal. 

Q.—Is it not a fact that they stick to their vessels all the year? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And they do well on board those vessels? A.—Yes; we have a class of 
small vessels on the north shore and in the Bay of Quinté that pick up their crews 
in the neighborhood, and the men stay with the captains all the year, and they give 
better satisfaction than do the men they can pick up at the largest ports, and fewer 
expenses are incurred. 


By Mr. ArMstTRoNG :— 

Q.—Why does the union desire men to go ashore after each trip? A.—Be- 
cause it is so hard for one part of the union to agree as to the work of another. 
Stevedores do one part; so we must do all the grain shovelling and the lumber 
handling, and do all the work connected with handling the cargo. If I have men 
on my vessel J cannot get them to touch the cargo—tI don’t want them to go over 
the side of the vessel—although part of the work could be easily done by them and 
they could earn the money that is paid out to other organizations that do it. On 
reaching Toronto my men are paid off directly we strike the port, and they will not do 
anything around the dock and not do anything in port. The dock laborers, in fact, 
do all the work, and so soon as the cargo is all on board they will come aboard. 

Q.—Does that work properly belong to the duty of aseaman? A.—There is a 
great deal of it that could be done just as well by those men as the men on shore. 
As we now ship a seaman on the lakes, it is not his duty to do it, and as we know 
he will not do it we don’t figure on his doing it. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—How long has this system been in operation ? A.—It did not come into 
force until we had a union organization on the lakes. 
Q.—How long ago was that ? A.—About ten years. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—It is the custom not to do that now, I believe ? A.—Yes. 
By Mr. Clarks :— 
Q.—Can you suggest anything that would forward and protect the interests of 


seamen and the shipping interests generally ? A—Yes; I think the men should 
be shipped and paid off at a shipping office. It would be better for the men and 
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better for the vessel owners, and better for the captains, and would cause less trouble, 
There would be no such thing as beating men out of their wages, which may possibly 
be done, and it would settle ali disputes to ship the men at the shipping agency, 
and pay them off at such an agency, the same as is done at Atlantic ports. 


By Mr. AnmMsTRONG :— 


Q.—Do you mean, then, engaging them all the season? A.—On the coast of 
Great Britain they engage them by the month or for the run. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q.—How would you say that men’s wages would be paid by the year compared 
with the way the men are now paid and discharged ? A.—I think that a man could 
earn almost ten times as much as he does when he is paid off at every port. It 
simply means that he makes a short run and then spends two or three days in the 
saloon, and when he gets out he has very little money. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—You think the Canadian sailor is a good bit like the English sailor? A.— 
They are a good deal like that all the world over. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—While that might be desirable, would it not be interfering with the liberty 
of the seaman ? A.—I am speaking of the benefit it would be to the sailor. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—You do not mean to say that the Government should force men to stay on 
board the vessel ? A.—No; this is a free country, and he could do as he pleased. 


By Mr. ArmstTRoNG :— 


Q.—Suppose he was engaged by the season, or by the month, would it be at a 
uniform rate of wages for all the season round? A.—Do you mean, would it be 
better for them to do so? There is no such thing as it being done, because we cannot 
regulate the rate of wages; that depends on the supply and demand. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Is one man better than another as a sailor, and do you give him more than you 
give another? A.—It has never been done on the lakes; they all get the same rate 
of wages. There is a difference between the sailing business and any other class of 
business, in regard to labor organization. When you leave port you, perhaps, have 
only four men on board. Now, if you had a certain number of men on shore and 
a difficulty occurred you could discharge them. In the case of a sailor, however, it 
is different; halfan hour after you have gone out of port, you might require the best 
work out of your men; of the men, perhaps, there are only four in all, and if one or 
two turn out to be inferior hands there is great danger both for themselves and the 
vessel; for, of course, these men cannot be replaced. In that respect it is quite 
different from any other business on shore. . 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 


Q.—Do you not think that a good man is worth more during the dangerous 
season than in the summer, when there are not any gales? A.—I think a good 
sailor is worth all the money he can get for his wages. I think a poor sailor ought 
not to be aboard a vessel at all. I know I have been in places where it was the 
crew’s work that got the vessel out of danger. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—You are always anxious to get a good sailor, and to keep him? A.—I have 
always been satisfied to get him and keep him. I find this, that legislation in the 
shipping interests in Canada has been nothing, since I can remember—there has not 
been proper legislation in the shipping interests. 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—Is that not a great deal the fault of the seamen in not making proper repre- 
sentations ? A,—I don’t know of any representations made in regard to this labor 
organization, yet here we find a large Labor Commission, and not @ sailor on it, though 
we have a very large shipping interest in Canada. Another remark I may make is 
that the Acts passed of late years have not been properly constructed; there should 
be several changes in the last Seaman’s Act—the Marine Act. 

Q.—Have any representations been made by any one to the Government in that 
regard? A.—If I, or some one else, who was a little better informed than the general 
run of sailors, make any representation, I find that there are a great many capitalists 
who run barges, and men interested in the fitting out of boats, who haye different 
opinions compared with us, and I could give the names of them right off. 1 want 
to be able to speak and to prove my case, and yet these men are ready to jump on 
my neck right away. . 

Q.— Why not go to the newspapers? A.—I have done so. The large marine 
association that met in Toronto last year wanted to petition the Government that 
the masters and mates should be done away with on barges. I was elected a delegate 
by the sailors of Canada to go to Ottawa and mention the matter to Mr. Foster, and 
through the position he gave it there the vessel owners did not succeed. 

Q.—How were they going to man their vessels ? A.—By men engaged for $8 
per month; by anybody they could get hold of; that was the idea. 

By Mr. Kerwin :— ; 

Q.—Do you not think the Government should appoint a sailor as inspector of 
Hulls, rigging and all the standing gear of a vessel ? A.—I do; and when they do 
appoint an inspector they will not appoint a man by competitive examination, but 
some fellow who has a good deal of political influence, and who will not be ina 
position to speak for us, as he should do in the matter. I think I can prove that by the 
positions that are held on the lakes at present by similar men. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—You think the duty is not honestly performed? A.—I do think it is not 
honestly performed. 

Q.—You want a Plimsoll at headquarters ? A.—You might call him what you 
like, but we want a man who is not afraid to do his duty. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—lIs the Lloyds’ agent here a sailor ? A.—He is a sailor, but Lloyds’ only 
inspect the vessel for their own purposes. 

Q.—Lloyds’ agents are capable men, suppose? A.—Yes; they are capable men. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—Have you ever known masters and mates to accept positions on vessels not 
having certificates ? A.—I have known of several cases where they have been 
stopped on the lakes, and I have heard of other cases, but that is almost stopped by 
the Government. 

Q.—Do you not think the inspector should stop at once any one if the case was 
made known tohim? A.—Yes. In saying that I will add that it seems very easy, 
during the past year, for a man to slip down to Ottawa and get a certificate for a man 
to whom he wants to give a position, and then, of course, the inspector could not take 
any action. 

By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q.—Is it within your knowledge that vessels that have been refused certificates 
by the Kingston Lloyds are carrying grain cargoes, or have been carrying grain 
cargoes since that time ? 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—That is to say that vessels that were pronounced not fit to be insured 
have afterwards carried grain cargoes? A.—When Lloyds’ inspector refuses to 
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give a vessel a certificate that vessel would be afterwards employed in carrying grain 
cargoes by the owner of the vessel giving an extra insurance; but if they cannot 
carry grain the vessel! will be put in the coal trade, and the insurance companies will 
then have no control over them ; Lloyds’ inspector has then nothing more to do with 
the vessel. 

Q.—You think as good a vessel is required to carry coal as to carry grain? 
A.—Yes. 

By Mr. ARMstTRONG :— 

Q.—Have you ever known vessels ordered in for repairs by Lloyds’ inspector 
to leave port without such repairs being made ? A.—He has to examine them again, 
for which he has to be paid, before they can get a classification on his books. They 
can go when they like, but if they doso they have no classification. Lloyds’ ins- 
pectors are very particular. 

Q.—Do you not think that if the vessels can go when they like that the crew is 
in danger when the necessary repairs to the vessel have not been made? A.—Yes. 

Q.—You think the Government should step in in a case of that kind? A.—Yes. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Do you think there should be a regular inspection of the hull of sailing 
vessels, as there is of steam vessels? A.—I think so. They go to work and put me 
on a steamboat of 150 tons and thirty horse-power with a crew of perhaps fifteen 
men, and the most incompetent men in the world could blow me sky-high, but as 
soon as one passenger is on the boat it has to have a certificated engineer. Is there 
any justice in that? 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q.—Is it not just the same on the Atlantic coast, that vessels are running there 
without certificates? A.—No; itis not. No vessel can clear or get cleared at the 
Custom house that has not properly certiticated men on her. : 

Q.—Are there not a number of vessels in the Atlantic service to-day, sailing 
vessels, without certificates from Lloyds? A.—Carrying cargoes of freight that 
Lloyds did not insure ?—Yes. Those certificates they have to get as regards their 
offices, however. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— | 


Q.—Do you. mean to say that vessels will pass inspection in England that are not 
fit for insurance? A.—No; they are well looked after in England—they are very 
well looked after there. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q.—There are vessels that carry timber from our ports to England, and come 
back in ballast, that are not insured? A.—That may be. There is one question that 
I would like to call the attention of the Commission to, and itisin connection with the 
wrecking laws of this country. I think it is very important that our vessels should 
be placed in a proper position inregard to this work. On19th July, 1878, the United 
States passed an Act, which they called ‘“‘ An Act toaid vessels wrecked and disabled,” 
which reads as follows :— 


‘“An Act to aid vessels wrecked or disabled in the waters conterminous to the 
United States and the Dominion of Canada.” 


‘“ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, that Canadian vessels of all description may 
render.aid or assistance to Canadian or other vessels wrecked or disabled in the 
waters of the United States, contiguous to the Dominion of Canada; provided, that 
this Act shall not take effect until proclamation by the President, declaring that the 
_ privilege of aiding American or other vessels wrecked or disabled in Canadian waters, 
contiguous to the United States, has been extended by the Government ot’ the 
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Dominion of Canada, and declaring this Act to bein force: and provided further, that 
this Act shall cease to be inforce from and after the date of proclamation by the 
President to the effect that said reciprocal privilege has been withdraw or revoked 
by the said Government of the Dominion of Canada. Approved 19th June, 1878.” 

I think the master of a vessel who is present when she goes ashore or the owner to _ 
whom he can telegraph should be the best judge as to the necessity of obtaining quick 
relief for that vessel, and very often valuable property is lost by there not being 
proper means of relief at hand. If half a dozen Canadian tugs were in the neigh- 
borhood, and a Canadian vessel should get wrecked on the American side, they cannot 
touch her, because the Dominion of Canada has not met this United States Act in 
the proper spirit. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—I thought they had done something? A.—They have done nothing at all. 
The bill proposed met with opposition from interested members in committee, 
and it is a dead letter, and nothing has been done, with regard to the matter. it 
speak this way because those members have not the same interest now, and they will 
not give it opposition. 

Q.—You had better renew the agitation at the present Session of Parliament ? 
A.—1 thought the Labor Commission would take some action in the matter. 


By Mr. ArmMstone :— 


Q.—Do you consider that those members of Parliament who were interested in 
giving opposition in this matter bucked against it and were the means of stopping 
the measure being passed? A.—Two representatives were sent from here to support 
the matter, one of whom said: “I will take off my coat and lick the whole committee 
before I will have this thing go through.” 

Q.—There must have been considerable lobbying, too ? A.—That is the objection 
we met with. If L am captain of a vessel on the American side, and I get ashore, 
and there is a Canadian tug near at hand, they would pass right by us. I think some: | 
action should be taken by the Government to give effect to this Act. and I could 
never see any objection to it. It is a somewhat curious statement I have to 
make with regard to the late Marine Act. It says that a vessel that has sails and 
rigging must carry a certified master and mate. Now, I have a vessel in dock, 
and under that law she has to have a certified master and mate aboard. Perhaps the 
master and mate want a little higher wages than I care to pay, or perhaps I cannot | 
get them at the time. My vessel is quite seaworthy with her rigging on. Now, 
what do I do to get over the law, and what does the law allow me to do? By taking 
the sails and rigging off the barge I can send my vessels all over the lakes with the 
crew on board of them in an unseaworthy condition, and there is nothing to prevent 
me doing it. The more unsafe the vessel is the easier the Government allows. 
it to go. I should like the Commission to take some notice of this matter. 


Davip Rogers, Farmer, Kingston, called and sworn. 


One the greatest drawbacks we have as farmers is the lack of help in the farm 
and agricultural laborers. One of the principal suggestions I have to make to this 
Commission is that the Government should see that some farmers’ exchange and 
association with respect to help between employer and employed should be estab- 
lished. This is as necessary for the cities as it is for the agriculturists. For 
instance, when a farmer wants help there is no place he can go to look for it, except 
around the taverns. Every person knows that the position of the farmer is an 
isolated one, they having no chance of meeting any farm laborer, out of employment, 


By Mr, ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—In the busy season do the farmers employ extra help ? A.—They do. 
Q.—How long does that busy season last ? A.—About four months in the year, 
spring and barvest. 
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Q.—When the busy season is over what does the farmer do with his men ? A.— 
All the farmers retain a certain number of their men all the year round. At the 
extra busy time they give extra wages, enough to compensate the men for the lack 
of constant employment. 

Q.—What do the men who constitute the extra help do when the busy season is 
over? Are they discharged or kept on? A.—In some instances, many instances, 
they are discharged. At the present time there is so much machinery used that we 
do not employ so many extra hands as we did formerly. 

Q.—Still, farmers do employ some? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And when the extra work is over I suppose they are discharged? A.—Yes. 

By the CHAarrRMAN :— 


Q.—Where do the men work afterwards? A—Some go into the city after 
they have got bigger wages for the summer. 


By Mr. ArmstRone :— 

Q.—Do the farmers keep them at lower wages during the balance of the year 
until the busy season comes around the following year ? A.—They have help all the 
year round, which they employ. 

By Mr. McLran :— 


Q.—Do you know any laboring men who work as such in the city, but who 
leave the city during the busy farm season and go into the harvest field, because 
there are higher wages paid then? A.—Yes; many. 

Q.—And they go back into the city again to their old Jobs? A—I do not know 
that. Many leave and come to the city and walk the streets and say: “These hard 
times.” I can give you four instances of men who have been in my employ and I 
can state the wages—they were good men, good fellows to work, and I have nothing 
against them. I gave them $220 a year, a free house, free wood and garden, 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—How many hours a day do you work? A.—On an average, just as many as 
they do in the city. 

Q.—During seven months in the year how many hours do you work? A.— 
From twelve to fourteen hours. 

Q.—You, yourself, do that ? A.—I have to doit. Ifwe did not do it we could 
not run the farm, 

Q.—You have done it for a great many years, I suppose? A.—Yes. 

By Mr. ArMstRoNG :— 

Q.—You do that as owner of the farm? A.—Yes; I could not own the farm and - 
run it if I did not also lead in the work. I have been employing men for twenty- 
two years, 

Q.—In regard to the laborers you employ during the busy season: after the busy 
Season is over and they are discharged, what can they do, except to go to the city to 
seek for employment ? A.—These men to whom I have referred ave employed by 
the year. They are living in the city now, and I know four of them who have not 
been doing anything for two months. They were paid. wages by me all the year 
round. They say there is no work in town. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—Have the generality of men got on pretty well after they have left you? 
A.—They have not done as well as they did with me in the country. 

Q.—I am speaking of those who have gone to open new lands, and soon? A.— 
In many instances they have; in many cases I employ immigrants who ¢ome to me 
with nothing. They have come out themselves at first, and have afterwards sent for 
their families. I can quote five or six instances. 

Q.—How are they doing? A.—They are doing for themselves now ; I think 
four or five are living in the cities. 
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Q.—They are helping on the wealth of the country, and I suppose they are 
increasing their own wealth by coming into it? A.—Yes. 

Q—And they are giving employment to laborers themselves? A.—Yes; in 
some instances. 

Q.—They buy goods in the store, I suppose ?_ A.—Yes. J 

Q.—They buy clothes and provisions? A.—Yes. ta 

Q—So you think some of the immigrants who come here are not nuisances ? | 
A—1 do not know what the farming community would do except for the immigrants | 
that come in. | 

Q.—You think, then, that we should not prevent any one from coming into the ” 
country ? A—There may be plenty of people in the cities, but there are plenty ¢ 
of avenues for labor in the country. 3 


> 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—You have read the report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Provincial | 
Government in regard to agricultural labor? A.—Yes. , 

Q.—Is it correct, to your knowledge? A.—Yes; so much as I can remember of it. | 

Q.—It states that there is a scarcity of farm laborers? A.—Yes. . i 

Q.—Do you believe that? A.—Yes; I am sure of it. 

Q.—Those farm hands who come into the towns and cities, you say, are not so 
well off as they were formerly in the country. Is that your opinion? A.—Itis my ; 
firm opinion. I know farm laborers well, and I have asked them if they could do | 
better; they have answered that the hours were shorter. I have asked them if their 
hours in the country during the twelve months were as long asthey are in the city, 
and they have replied that they could not say they were. That is, they were not so 
long, taking the twelve months through. 

Q.—But there is not as much work on the farm in winter as in summer time ? 
A—There would be a great deal more work done if the men were willing to stay at 
a reduced rate of wages, but they demand such wages that the farmer is not able to 
pay them from the returns he has. 

Q.—Is it not possible for the farmer to spread over the entire year the work he 
now endeavors to do in nine or ten months ? A.—It is impossible. 


u 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—You do not think that you could raise root crops by working so many hours 
aday? A—No. 
Q.—During the summer time I suppose the farmer has to do almost everything 
connected with raising crops? A.—Yes. 
By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—Did the farm laborers to whom you have referred leave the farm voluntarily ? 
A.—Voluntarily in all instances, except one. I never had any man, except one, in 
my twenty years’ experience, who did not leave voluntarily; we have always got 
along together on the best of terms, and they left simply because they thought they 
could do better. 

Q.—Are those farm laborers who. come in from the country the men who stand 
around idle in the streets? A.—In many instances they are; I could mention 
hundreds of cases in my experience. Four or five men I have employed have gone 
to Toronto. 

Q—Then the workingmen in the city have to suffer? A.—Yes. 

Q.—By those men coming in? A.—Yes. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—How can the workingmen in the city suffer when those men remain idle? 
A.—They compete with them when they are in the cities. 

Q.—Then they must be employed in the cities? AW—Only for the summer ; 
that is the trouble. 


Q.—It is a natural consequence that they either must not approve of farm life 
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or that it must be excessively laborious when they prefer city life to that in the 
country? A.—I think the work is more laborious. But they do not look upon 
living in the city the same as they do in the country. 


By Mr. McLean :— 6 
f Q.—What crops do you principally raise? A.—I do mixed farming. 
By Mr. ArMstTRONG :— 


Q.—What crop do you raise that pays you best with the least outlay ? A.—Hay. 

Q.—Did you ever give the raising of stock any thought? A.—Yes; I raise 
quite a number all the time. 

Q.—Do you indulge in that industry ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you make it pay? A —No; not during the last few years—with the 
‘exception of cheese only. 
' Q.—Do you think that cattle raising is on the increase with farmers? A.— 
During the last two years it has not been. 


ej By the CHarrRMAN :— 


| Q.—Do you think farmers have not enough burdens to bear in this country 
‘without being called upon to pay any additional one? A.—He would not be able to 
_stand any more, I assure you. There are many farmers now living in this city who 
have sold out their farms for the reason that they cannot get help. 


| Q.—And consequently cannot manage their Hes as well as they desire? A.— 


; Yes; and cannot make them pay. 


By Mr. ArmstRoneG :— 


Q.—Have you ever noticed that the help that has come out to you and other 
farmers in the busy season has returned in the following year to the same position ? 


A.—Yes; in many instances. 


By the CHaiRMAN :— 
Q.—And have some gone to work themselves? A.—Yes; they have started 
and worked themselves. . 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Is there a scarcity of farm domestic help? A.—There isa great want. It 
is one of the reason why farmers sell their farms and leave, because the female 
portion of the house cannot do the work and keep the house going, which is owing 
to the fact that they cannot get hired help. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—You think if there was more help of different kinds you could manage your 


_ farm more profitably than you can do now? A.—Much more so. If there was some 
_ place of interchange between employers and employés there would be much more 


work done in the country, especially if the farmers know where to go to obtain the 
men. Farmers have to pick up men who are walking about the road, as tramps. He 


is compelled to ask a neighbor if he knows of any one, or he has to go to an hotel 


and ask around if there are any men wanting work; there is no other way for the 
farmer otherwise to obtain help. There is plenty of extra work that could be done 
and much more labor could be employed. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—Are the wages of a servant girl as high in the country as in the city? A.— 
They are not paid as much. 

Q.—What does an average good girl receive per month in the country? A— 
Six dollars, 

Q.—Do you know the average rate of wages in the city ? A.—Probably about $7, 

Mr. Armstrone.—About $10. 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—The fact is, I suppose, that girls prefer to live in cities ? A—That is the case, 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :-— 


Q.—Do you think the farmers would get a better class of hands and more compey 
tent hands if they paid higher wages? A.—Yes; if they could afford to pay higher — 
wages. | 

By the CHAIRMAN :— | 


Q—You pay as much, I suppose, as you could reasonable be called upon to pay ? 
A,—Yes; and more. No farmer in this section of the country can make farming 
pay unless he leads his men. The trouble with regard to men coming into this 
country is this: good men command good wages, but men are not all equally good, 
and some new comers do not understand or will not understand that they cannot 
expect to receive as much as if they were qualified men and had experience. Then, 
of course, they cry out that they cannot get wages. If you pay some men $10 4 
month it will be more than $18 or $20 to others. Farming is the hardest kind of work 
to learn. Leta green hand go into business in the city and they would have to get 
a training before they would practically receive anything; whereas a farmer has to 
impart the information and show the man how every thing has to be done—in fact, 
teach him, and have to pay him as well. That isthe trouble. The difference is that 
there is no union to represent the case of the farmers to the Government in that light. 
I really think one of the practical points for the Commission would be to get some _ 
place appointed by the Government where there could be an interchange as regards 
labor between employers and employés. 


{ 


) 
{ 


ALEXANDER Bennett, Baker, Kingston, called and sworn. | 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—How long have you worked at the bread and biscuit: business ? NRE 
two years on the 24th of November. I landed here in 1866, and I have been 
working at the business ever since. . | 

Q.—Is the trade divided into two classes? A.—I don’t know how I can answer 
that question in order to give you a proper idea of the matter. In all branches of, 
business there are some men better than others, and of course that is the case in| 
our business; and we have two classes into which we generally divide men—the first 
and second-class hands. 


Q.—What are the weekly wages of a foreman? A.—Ten dollars. 


Q.—What are the wages of a second-class man? A.—Nine dollars; but there) 
are some of our foremen getting $12 a week, and so on; our lowest wage is $10 for 
foremen. | 


\ 
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Q.—How many hours do you work per week? A.—Bakers can hardly measure | 
their hours. They may get through their work in eight or nine hours, or ten hours, | 
or it may last ten, twelve or fourteen hours; they have to work according to the | 


fomentation, | 

Q—They have to get ready for the sponge? A.—They have to allow the 
fomentation to take its own course. 

Q.—What will be the average number of hours that they work? A.—About | 
sixty hours. | 

Q.—At what time do they commence work in the morning? A.—In Kingston 
we only commence very early one day in the week; and that is owing to the 
privilege being given to the bakers here to have Saturday afternoon. On that | 
morning, of which I speak, they commence at 3 o'clock in the morning; other 
mornings they commence at 5 o’clock. 

Q.—What is the sanitary condition of the bake-shopsin Kingston. A.—I think 
you had better put that question to the health officer. 
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Q.—As a practical baker, what is the sanitary condition of the shops? A.— 


| Honestly, they are very poor. 


Q.—Does the health inspector come around and inspect them? A.—I never 
saw the health inspector in my bake-house since there was one appointed. 

@.—Is there much machinery used in the bake-shops in Kingston? A.—There is 
none of any extent, except in two shops. 

Q@.—Is the machinery dangerous? A.—The whole of the machinery is 
dangerous, 

Q.—Have any accidents happened through that dangerous machinery recently ? 
A.—There are a number of them happening regularly every year. 

Q.—Do you know that the factory inspector has visited the bake-shops in regard 
to the protection of this machinery? A.—No; not in my time. 

Q.—Has he ever visited Kingston, to your knowledge? A.—No; I have heard 
of his being here, but I don’t know of my own knowledge. ; 

Q.—Do you consider that the machinery should be better protected than it is ? 
A.—Surely, and it is very simple to do it. 

Q.—You are acquainted with the running of machinery, to some extent? 
A.—Surely, I am. 

Q.—Is there as much machinery used in making bread as in making crackers ? 
A.—We don’t use machinery in making the bread, only in making biscuits. In 
some other towns they do use it for bread-making, but it is not done in Kingston ; 
here we do it all by hand. 

Q.—Do you think that this dangerous machinery could be protected by a small 
outlay of money? A.—Yes; and avery small one, too. I can give the idea if it is 
required. 

Q.—Are the engineers who run the machinery co_apetent men to be in charge 
of it? A.—I have seen some engineers who have run engines in Kingston who 


_ knew as much about engines as I know about taking a ship from here to Norway, 


and I don’t think that I could do that very handily. 
Q.—Ave the boilers to your engine in a dangerous condition? A.—TI cannot 
say that; I believe there are two boilers here at the biscuit works, and they are both 


_ pretty good boilers, so far as I understand. 


Q.—Do the bakers in Kingston belong to organized labor? A.—Yes; they do. 

Q.—Has the condition of the bakers improved since they connected themselves 
with organized labor? A.—Greatly. 

Q.—In what respect? A.—Financially. 

Q.—Have they ever attempted to make the hours they work in the twenty-four 


move convenient? A.—We have just been organized a few months, and we have not 


got things as well fixed as we might have. We have not got so much done in 


_ that way to our advantage. 


Q.—Have there been any labor troubles between employers and employés? 


A.—Quite the reverse. _ The master bakers have been all well pleased with what we 
_ have done. 


Q. 


And there has been good feeling existing between both parties? A.—The 


_ very best; I have not heard any one complain. 


Q. 


Has the price of bread risen since the rise of wages? A.—No; it is just 


_ the same as it was before we got the small rise. 


Q.—Are the masters organized? A.—Not to my knowledge. 


Isaac OLIVER, Shipwright, Kingston, called and sworn. 
By Mr. ArMstTRONG :— 
Q.—Is there much demand for shipwrights in Kingston? A.—The demand is 


pretty fair. 


Q.—How long are they employed during the year ? A.—On an average, | guess 
about ten months. | 
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Q.—Do they work by the day or by the job? A.—By the day. 
Q.—What will be the wages for a first-class shipwright? A.—One dollar and 
seventy-five cents aday. 


more. 

Q.—Do any of them receive less than $1.75 a day? A.—Oh, yes. Some of 
them get down to $1.10. The rate is just according to the demand for men; at a 
particular time it may be paid to a first-class man or to a poor man, 

Q.—Does it require apprenticeship to the trade? A.—Yes ;. it should be so, by 
all means. 

Q.—Have those men who receive $1.10 served an apprenticeship to the trade ? 
A.—Some very few have. 

Q.—In what part, In repairing a vessel, are shipwrights generally engaged ? 
A.—On various parts of vessels, more particularly at the two ends. 

Q.—To your knowledge, have you met with vessels that were in a very bad con- 
dition? A.—We have run across an odd one or two. 

Q.—Would that bad condition be in connection with the hull of the vessel? A.— 
Sometimes ; just according how the age 1s. 

Q.—Have you ever found the deck of vessels getting into a rotten state? A—In 
some cases, but very few. Generally speaking, they have to keep up the deck in the 
best state. 

Q.—When they are found in such a state, what is the nature of the repairs? Do 
you put in new planking or do you caulk ? A.—Sometimes we strip it all off com- 
pletely ; sometimes we caulk ; it depends on how far it has gone. 


- 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—It depends, I suppose, on the state of the deck itself, whether it will stand 
caulking or not? A.—Yes. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—Have you ever known a vessel to leave this port that required repairing in 
your line of business? A.—No; not unless there was no convenience for taking her 
out, or something like that; I mean for docking her after hauling her out. 


Q.—Have you been on board of a vessel which, from a practical point of | 


view, required repairing and which, nevertheless, went out of this port ? 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—In other words, was she unseaworthy? Do you know of any vessel leaving 
this port in an unseaworthy condition? A.—I don't know of any going out of this 
port at the present unseaworthy—that is, so far as regards their condition in our 
line, which is all I speak of. 

Q.—If particular repairs are required are there proper facilities in this port for 
having them done? A.—No; we have not proper tacilities for repairing ? 

Q.—What would you call proper facilities for repairing? A.—A dry dock—a 
marine railway for taking out large vessels. 

Q.—You think the construction of a dry dock would be a great benefit? 
A.—I do. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q.—What do you know about the inspection of vessels that leave this port? 
A.—I don’t know whether there is a Government inspector, but I know there is an 
insurance inspector. 

Q.—Do you not think a better inspection would be conducive to the safety of 
vessel and steamship, and to the safety of the crew handling such vessel? A.—L 
think it would be. 

Q.—What proportion of carpenters are skilled mechanics in this city? 
A.—There are not very many of them. 


Q'—Is that the standard rate of wages? A.—In some cases they get a little - 
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Q.—Where do you get your supply of men when there is a rush of work during 
the busy season? A.—We generally get them out of the bush. 

Q.—Those are the $1.10 aday men? A.—Yes. 

By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q.—Where is the repairing done for the lake vessels? A.—Very few come 
here. 

Q.—Is the repairing done here limited to vessels owned here? A.—That is 
all. There are no facilities here for it, nothing except for parties who own the 
vessels here. . 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Has there been any movement on foot for the construction of a dry dock at 
Kingston? A.—There was at one time, 

Q.—Have you got any information to give to the Commission that would be of 
benefit to your trade? A.—So far as I am personally concerned, I think there should 
be some protection for shipwrights in the line of apprentices; that is my particular 
point. ' 

Q.—You think there should be an indenturing system introduced? A.—Yes; lL 
think so. I know [ had to serve my time at the trade. 

Q.—How long do you think the apprentice should serve with a shipwright 
before he would become a competent workman? A.—He should be, at the lowest 
calculation five years. 

Q.—Do you think he could learn his trade properly in this port? A.—I rather 
think, he could, if he was any way active orsmart. I don’t think he could go into a 
better place. 


JoHN Dwyer, Laborer, Kingston, called and sworn. 


By Mr. ArmstTRonG :— 

Q.—Where are youemployed ? A.—I ama laborer at the locomotive works here. 

Q.—Are there many laborers employed.in the locomotive works? A.—I don’t 
know what you class as laborers there. 

Q.—Are there many men who follow the same calling as you do there? A.— 
There are none at the present time, but myself. 

Q.—You call yourself a laborer? A.—That is what I am. 

Q.—What is the nature of your work? A.—I clean up the shop I work in. 

— Q.—What would be the average wages per day of a laborer in the locomotive 
works? A.—The average wages would be in the fortnight—we get paid every two 
weeks—that is, | get paid for the twelve days’ work $11.80, which would be 98% cents 
a day. 

Q.—How many hours per week constitute a week’s work? A.—TFifty-nine. 

Q.—Do you think it would be more convenient to the laborers if they were paid 
weekly ? A.—I don’t think it would. 

Q.—Are youa married man? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you feel that you have to pursue a course of strict economy to support a 
family on 984 cents aday? A.—Undoubtedly so. 

Q.—What kind of a house, and what will be the rent of it per month, will a man 
have who has 984 cents a day, in order that he may live within his means?) A.—I 
don’t believe he would want any house at all at that wage. 

Q.—Have the laborers in the locomotive works ever applied for an increase of 
wages? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What was the answer they received ? A.—I have as one; I have applied 
three times for an advance of pay inside of three years. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—When was the last time youapplied ? A.—I think it was about last Christmas. 
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By Mr. ARMstTRoNG :— 


Q.—Will you tell us the answer that was given you? A.—The foreman told me 
T was worth more money than I was asking, but at the same time he had not the 
power to give it t» me. That was the answer I got. | 

Q.—Did the laborers apply to higher authority than the foreman? A.—The 
superintendent was a man who would not listen to common laboring men, and he 
would not speak to me. Asa consequence, I thought it was no use in speaking to 
him, as | would get no answer, and I think the foreman was the man to judge what 
aman was worth. / 

Q.—lIs it within the power of the foreman to employ and discharge men under 
him? <A.—I believe those are the conditions. 

Q.—Do you consider that it is within the power of the foreman to increase 
wages? A.—I do. | 

Q.—Avre there any apprentices, young boys, working at the same business as 
you are at? A.—No; there are not any apprentices, because it is very easily learned. 

Q.—Do the laborers remain long in the employ of the locomotive works? A.— 
I cannot say that they do, because the wages are so small that they cannot live on 
them. As soon as there isan opening for them they leave, unless they are tied 
down by a big family and cannot help staying, as [ am. 

Q.—Has the volume of work increased in the locomotive works during the past 
few years? A—I think it has. 

Q.—The output of the products of the company is greater? A.—Yes; than 
when it first started. 

Q—Do any laboring men receive less wages than 984 cents per day? A.—No. 

Q.—You consider, then, that when the volume of work has increased that the 
wages should increase? A.—Yes; I think so. | 

Q.—Did the company pay the laborers less frequently than they do now, at the 
rate of 983 cents per day? A.—Not that I am aware of. 

Q.—Did they ever pay once a month? A.—Not since I have been there. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Were not these works shut down for some time? Do you remember when 
that was? A.—Yes. I remember when they opened; | don’t remember when they 
were shut down. | 

Q.—They were shut down for some time? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. ARMstTRone :— 


Q.—Can you tell us the reason why they were shut down? A.—No; you 
must go to a higher authority than I am to get that information. 

Q.—Do you consider that the works were shut down for want of orders? A.— 
I don’t think so. As well as I could hear, and as far asI could judge, they had 
plenty of orders, but they had been accustomed to getting big prices for engines and 
they did not like to come down lower. That was the principal reason. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—So they refused to hake money? A.—Yes; or the works would not have 
been closed up. 


SamureL Rosrnson, Baker, Kingston, called and sworn. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—Did you hear the evidence of the last witness, Alexander Bennett? A.— 
I did. 
Q.—Do you corroborate it? A.—I do, except in regard to the wages. At the 
time we got the advance it was understood between the bosses and the men that 
they were to raise the bread if we were to get the wages—if we got the wages they 
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would raise the bread. It was through the labor organization that we got it in 
that way. 
hae is your knowledge in connection with the sanitary condition of the 
bake-shops ? A.—It is very poor. 
Q.—Do you think there is good room for improvement? A.—Plenty of it. 
Q.—Are there any women employed in any capacity in connection with the 
baking of crackers? A.—Yes, there are girls employed. 
Q. —What wages do they generally receive ? A.—One dollar and fifty cents or 
- $1. 25, which is according to how long they have been there, and their smartness. 
Q. —Do you mean $1. 25 aweek? A.—Yes, 
Q.—Do any of them receive less than $1.25 a week? A.—I think they do when 
_ they first go there. I don’t know what they first get. 
; Q.—What might be the age of those who are receiving $1.25 a week? A.— 
About fourteen or fifteen. 
Q.—How many hours per week do they work for that amount of wages? A.— 
Ten hours a day. 
Q.—Have the bakers or cracker-makers ever asked from their employers shorter 
hours, or hours more convenient to work? A.—Not to my knowledge. 
. Q.—Do the men eat their meals in the workshop ? A.—Not the cracker-bakers ; 
_ they have their hour for dinner. 
; Q.—Do they go home to their meals? A. 
Q.—Did you hear the evidence of a previous witness in regard to the condition of 
the boilers in the bake-houses? A.—Yes. 
. Q.—Do you agree with that evidence? A.—Yes; so far as I know about the 
boilers, and that is not very much. 

Q.—Have you any further information connected with your business that would 
be of interest to the Commission? A.—No; I think it is very satisfactory now. I 
think, however, the bake-shops should be seen to; they are not fit for a man to work 
in—that is, the majority of them. 

Q.—Your health officer is a corporation official? A.—Yes; I believe so. 

Q.—Have you always worked in Kingston? A.—No. 

@.—Have you worked on the other side? A.—I have worked in Toronto. 

Q.— What is the difference in the wages of a cracker-maker in Kingston com- 
pared with the wages of a cracker-maker in Toronto? A.—TI never worked on 
crackers in ‘Toronto. 

Q.—Well, take the wages of a baker? A.—They eh $10 or $12 there, while we 
only get $9 and $10 here. 

Q.—What is the difference in the hours? A.—They work nine hours a day ; 
they are ten hours in the bake-shops, and there is half an hour allowed for each meal. 
Q.—Do you consider the condition of bakers in Toronto preferable to the condi- 

tion of bakers in Kingston? A.—Yes; I think so. 
Q.—You think so, taking everything into consideration? A.—Yes. 
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Tuomas Bartow, Machinist, Kingston, called and sworn, 


By Mr. Armstrone :— 


Q.—You are, I believe, a machinist in the locomotive works here? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Are you a journeyman machinist? A.—Yes. 

Q.— What are the highest wages paid to the machinists in yourshop? A.—Two 
dollars and twenty-five cents a day. 

Q.—What is the lowest? A.—I cannot tell you that, for I don’t go round asking 
men their wages. 

Q.—Do the majority of machinists receive $2.25 a day? A.—Oh, no; there are 
only a very few receiving that. 
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Q.—How many machinists are employed at your works? A.—I could not tell 
you that. . 

Q.—Is any portion of the wages of a machinist kept back from them? A.—No,; 
we are paid fortnightly, on Friday, up to the end of the previous week; there are 
only five days kept back. 

Q.—Wonld the men prefer to be paid up fully at each pay day? A.—I never 
heard them express an opinion. It is done that way for convenience in keeping the 
books. 

Q.—At what age is an apprentice taken on at the locomotive works? A.—They 
are from fifteen up to twenty. 

Q.—Does he serve a stated time? A.—I think he does; I think it is three 
years. J am not positive about it, but I think so. 

Q—Do you believe three years 1s a sufficient time to make a competent 
machinist? A.—No; I do not. 

Q.—Is it the wish of the boy that he should only remain three years, or is it the 
wish of the company? A.—I expect it is the company—lI could not say. 

Q.—When the boy is out of his time, that is, at the end of the three years, is he 
retained as a journeyman at the works? A.—Generally. 

Q.—Do you know the wages a boy would receive on going to the trade in the 
first instance? A.—I think 50 cents a day—either 40 or 50 cents; [am not sure. 

Q.—Have you got any information for the benefit of your trade that would be 
of interest to the Commission? A.—No. 


R. Mesgx, Journalist, Kingston, called and sworn. 
By Mr. ArmstRone:— 


Q.—You are considered in Kingston to be a representative of organized labor ? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—Could you give us your experience in regard to matters between capital and 
labor in connection with employers and employés in Kingston ?- A.—You mean in 
regard to difficulties between employers and employés. The policy of the Knights 
of Labor, with which I am identified, has been to advocate in all cases a policy of 
peace and conciliation. We also advocate concessions, when such are necessary, 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—I may tell you that we had a representative of the Knights of Labor before 
us in Toronto or Hamilton, and the principles of the order were incorporated jn our 
evidence ? A.—That has been our policy here. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Have anyemployers of labor in Kingston refused conciliation or arbitration ~ 


in cases of difficulties ? A—We have only had one case within my recollection in 
which a reference was made to arbitration, and that case never reached ahead. We 
appointed an arbitrator on behalf of the Knights of Labor, and the employers appointed 
an arbitrator ; there were two or three meetings of an unimportant character. As 
to that, the arbitrator of the company did not show any inclination to pursue the case 
to the finish, and the arbitrator on behalf of the Knights of Labor reported to the 
Knights that his mission had been a failure, and he was released from duty. 

Q.—Do you know that a portion of the operatives in the hosiery mill in this 
city have petitioned their employers to rectify their grievances? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What was the result? A.—The employés of the hosiery mill had what 
they claimed to be very serious grievances, and these grievances were referred to the 
executive committee, of which I am a member, and the committee in that case, as in 
all cases coming before it, advised a respectful appeal to the president of the com- 
pany. We at first thought the employés themselves should sign the document, 
but as there had been some expression of ill-feeling towards the Knights of Labor as 
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we understood it, on the part of the management, the case was referred to the exe- 
cutive committee, and the chairman and the secretary of the committee signed the 
appeal to the president on behalf of the whele employés. 

Q.—Have you given any thought tothe training of youths in technical education, 
and of young boys, in connection with the kindergarten system ? A.—Yes. I may 
say that the Knights of Labor deem it a part of their duty to encourage educational 
matters as far as possible; but some time ago last year they discussed the advisability 
of urging upon the school board the introduction of the kindergarten system. After 
satisfying ourselves as to the advisability of this system, ofits utility generally, we 
appointed a deputation to wait upon the committee of school management, and after 
explaining our views at some length, after, in fact, giving some information in regard 
to what we meant by the system of kindergarten instruction, the committee assured us 
that they would take it into their respectful consideration ; and at a subsequent 
meeting, and since, from conversation, we have learned they are so favorably disposed 
to it that in all probability it will be introduced this year. Itis simply a question 
of ways and means, of dollars and cents, and we have urged the school board to take 
the time necessary to ascertain all the facts, to make the best calculation possible, 
and by all means to secure a good teacher, so as to give the system a proper trial, 
and only until they are in a position to do this they should be kind enough to 
defer action. 

Q.—yYou speak, then, on authority, that the working classes of Kingston are in 
favor of the introduction of such a system? A.—Most decidedly so. We have 
submitted a motion at our meetings and carried the vote by hundreds. 

Q.—Has it come to your knowledge that a reduction of wages has taken place in 
establishments when there was no necessity for it? A.—In the case of the hosiery 
mill we did so. At first sight the reduction seemed to be a blow made at our 
organization, for the reason that the larger number, nine out of twelve, of those 
effected by the reduction were connected with our body. We did not desire to take 
that view of it, however, and on looking into it again, and thinking it might be 
simply by accident that the reduction had effected so many organized and so few 
unorganized, we made a comparison of figures, which seemed to indicate that the 
reduction was not fair all round. 

Q.—Taking it all round, what was the percentage of the reduction? A.—I have 
not got the figures with me now, but the percentages ran from 20 to 50 per cent., 
according to the different classes of work. 

Q.—Have you ever given the subject of public libraries any thought? A.—Yes; 
I think the workingmen of this city should take advantage of our public library to 
agreater extent than they do. Our Public Library is open to everybody who can 
get a certificate of respectable treatment of books, and our mechanics’ institute is 
open to all who can pay a small fee—it is a very small fee, and it should be taken 
advantage of by a large number. Our public library is open to every family in the 
city, and a larger number of the workingmen’s families should take advantage of it. 

Q.—What is the fee for the mechanics’ institute library? A.—I think it is 
$2 a year for adults and $1 a year for apprentices. 

Q.—From your knowledge and acquaintance with organized labor, do you believe 
those libraries would be taken more advantage of if there was a shortening of the 
hours of labor? A—TI should hope that would be the result. The labor party in this 
city has been advocating for some years shorter hours of employment, in the belief 
that if the men had more leisure than they have now they would take advantage of 
our public library and improve themselves, mentally as well as socially and 
physicially. That is a reasonable deduction, 

By Mr. KERWIN :— 

Q.—Can you give us some information with regard to child labor and female 
labor in this city, because it is impossible to get children to come here before us and 
you, as a representative of organized labor, are doubless in a position to give us the 
facts? A.—You have had to-day two managers before you, one of whom has admitted, 
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as I see by the evidence published, that there have been a certain number of girls 
employed under age at the cotton mill. We have had the same information before 
us, and we have been looking to this Commission to make enquiries into those facts in 
order that there may be some rectification of it. There is an evil there which we 
desire to have rectified. 

Q.—Can you give us any information with regard to the black-listing of employés 
in this city ? A.—I don’t believe it existsin the city; I have had no information on 
the matter at all. 

Q.—Do you know if men are made to sign what is called an iron-clad contract ? 
A.—I have had no case of it brought before me; there may have been an occasional 
case, but it has not been reported to me. 

Q.—As a representative of labor, what is your opinion in regard to arbitration? 
A.—We desire it by all means, and we will prefer it, if we can get a local man who 
understands our case and our grievances. We have thought the cost of arbitration 
makes it cumbersome, and perhaps not easily available in all cases; but if arbitrators 
can be got in our city, local men, who understand all the points of the case, we 
would prefer that they should arbitrate; and we prefer arbitration always. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Do you know the arbitration system in New York State? A.—I believe 
they have an arbitration system in effect there, with a board of arbitrators, of whom 
an eminent journalist is a member. I have been watching their proceedings with 
some interest, but such difficulties as we have had to deal with as an executive com- 
mittee—and I may say that we decided many such difficulties amicably—would be 
beneath the notice of a court of arbitration; they are matters involving a few 
hundred dollars, or a matter of a few cents on a day’s work. We can arbitrate in 
regard to them in a local way, and we could never hope to get them foes by a 
regular board of arbitration. 

Q.—In New York the Government bears all the expense of the Lohitediiene 
A.—In that case I should be in favor of Government arbitration; but in all cases the 
workingmen should be relieved from the responsibility of costs in connection with it. 
: a Mr. McLean :— 

Q.—Is Sunday labor carried on to any extent in the city? A—I do hear of 


some Sunday labor here, but it is only done, as I understand it, as a matter of 
necessity—such as break-downs in machinery, necessary repairs, and so on. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—There is no regular Sunday we ? A.—We have the steamboats and 
railways running on Sundays, but they are run as a work of necessity. Our steam- 
boats do not run, except for public convenience. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q.—What is the effect of organized labor on the working classes in Kingston ? 
A.—When properly understood it isa real benefit. We have a number of employers 
who, I am satisfied, are fighting the Knights of Labor, and they are doing so under a 
mistaken sense of duty. They: seem to think the organization is fig hting them under 
cover of the order. J can assure this Commission that in every case bre ought before 
the Knights of Labor we have urged conciliation and peace; we have taken 
employés who have left themselves out of the or der, who would probably. create 
trouble, who would have left their employers and done something desperate. We 
have talked with those men, and talked them into good common sense, and in a great 

many cases we have prevented disturbances in that way. I think the effect of 
organized labor on the community has been beneficial. 


By Mr. McLran :— 


Q.—As arepresentative of labor, have you ever given the subject of convict labor 
any thought? A.—lI have. 


’ 
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Q.—At what do you think the convicts should be employed ? A.—I certainly 
advocate the employment of convicts on Government work, as far as possible, so far 
as itcan be done by convicts without interfering with free labor. I have discussed this 
matter with the warden of the penitentiary and he coincides with me in the opinion 
that there is some work that the convicts should do for the Government that would: 


not interfere very much with free labor. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Have you had occasion to read the summary of the warden’s evidence ? 
A.—I have. I have also had occasion to think of convict labor as a workingman 
in regard to public works, such as a dock in the harbor here, and so far as it would 
interfere with free labor | am opposed to it. That is my own private feeling ; I am 
not speaking on this point on behalf of the labor party. 


By Mr. McLran :— 

Q.—Do you know if there are any prison-made goods coming into Kingston ? 
A.—I have not heard any complaints ; there is no convict work turned out at the 
prison now. 

Q.—Is there any prison work coming into Kingston from outside? A.—Not 
that I am aware of; it is quite possible that such may be the case, but no complaints 
have been made to me. 

@—You have never heard of it? A—No; I would have heard if there had 
been anything of that sort interfering with trade. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— . 


Q.—Has it come to your knowledge that there is any truck system in Kingston ? 
A.—I don’t think there is ; I have not heard of it. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—Do many workingmen in Kingston own their own homes? <A.—Quite a 
good many; I don’t know the proportion; I know a good many workingmen who 
have got their little homes. I| think it is a great struggle for aman to obtain a 
home, and he must make a great many sacrifices before he accomplishes it. The 
wages are not very high, as a rule, especially the wages of the common laboring 
man, and the men cannot save a great deal out of $1 or $1.25 a day. It takes a 
good while for a man to obtain a home on wages of that amount. 

Q.—Do you think the workingmen’s condition is better now than it was five 
years ago ? A.—I think it is a little better, and I think that has been very largely 
brought about through the Knights of Labor organizations. I think they have 
corrected grievances that.would never have been corrected, in my opinion, except 
through them. aes | 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Do you know anything about the sanitary condition of the workingmen’s 
houses here ? A.—The sanitary condition might be improved. Sanitation is a 
matter that has not been as deeply thought out by the workingman as it should be. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—<According to the doctors, we have not good sanitation ? A.—Some of the 
doctors do not know much about it themselves, as I have had occasion to learn before 
now. This is a particularly healthy city, and if the honses are constructed with any 
regard to health they are in pretty good shape. The city lies on high ground; 
it has good water-and good drainage. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Have you a health inspector here? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Is he constantly employed in that occupation ? A.—No; he is not entirely 
employed at it. He has certain duties to perform. 
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Q.—Is he a doctor? A.—Yes. I can say that he performs his work efficiently. 

He is the only medical man who could give the time to it. ; 
Q.—Then you think that if complaints were made to him he would remedy them, 
so far as lay in his power? A.—I believe so, ; 
By Mr. Kerwin :— 
Q.—How many hours, in your opinion, constitute a day’s work? A.—We are 
most seriously advocating the nine-hour system. We have, in fact, voted on it in 
some of our assemblies, and have decided in favor of it, and it will be adopted, 1 have 
no doubt in connection with some of our local industries. It seems to be the desire of 
the proprietors that this should be done. The men are anxious to take advantage of it. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—Do you think the workingmen would be willing to take one hour less pay 
in the day by working nine hours instead of ten? A.—There are some who are 
not willing—there are some who are most reluctant to lose 40 or 50 cents, which 
the change would mean; but we have great hope that in a short time the lessening 
the hours of work will have a tendency to even up the wages, and so with this in view 
they are disposed to make a sacrifice for the future; there are some who are not, 
however, very willing to give up that smal] amount. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Do you know of instances of a shortening of hours of labor being followed 
by an increase in wages? A.—Not in this city. We have had advices to the effect 
that it has had that effect in other places, and we hope it will have that effect here. 


By Mr. McLran :— 


Q.—Do you know instances of the sub-contracting system in this city? A.— 
Not of which we would complain. There is some small contracting done in many 
trades, but I don’t think it mterferes with labor in any respect. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—As a representative of labor, have you ever given the subject of lien laws or 
the garnisheeing of wages any thought? A.—Yes. Generally the lien law gives satis- 
faction. We had last year, in this city. in connection with one of our public insti- 
tutions, evidence of its beneficial character, whereby the workingmen were protected 
from loss in a manner they could not have been protected in any other circumstances. 
The lien law stepped in and saved their wages after they had performed their work, 
the contractor himself not being very good pay. 


By Mr. Kerwin :-— 


Q.—Do you think the law respecting the protection of machinery is stringent 
enough at the present time to prevent accident? A.—I have made some enquiries in 
this matter. l have heard this question discussed in our meeting, and | have had 
the assurance that with the exception of one or two cases the machinery of our 
workshops is pretty safe; so that, with reasonable care, there is no danger of accident. 
Of course, machinery is dangerous at any time, when it is carelessly handled. 

Q.—What day, in your opinion, is the best day for paying employés? A.—That 
is amoot question. There are some who want their pay on Saturday, and there are 
some who like Friday. Generally, I think if the matter was put to a vote 
Friday would carry, that being deemed the best day for domestic purposes. I may 
add, that so far as the foreign contract labor is concerned I have been instructed— 
I take it to be an instruction from the labor party—to prevent that as far as I can, 
and to advocate such a law in Canada as is now before the United States Congress, 
and demand it in such manner as Mr. Powderly suggests. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Have you ever given the subject of immigration any thought? A.—Yes; 
I have had drawn to my attention two or three cases of very indiscreet immigration ; 
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that is, cases of men being sent to this country without means or aims and perfectly 
penniless, Those people, in my opinion, as a workingman, should not be sent here 
to add to the glut of labor in our market. 

Q.—You mean mechanics? A.—Yes; and laboring men, too. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—You are not opposed to immigration? A.—Not to the immigration of good 
men. We want in Canada good farm laborers and good mechanics; we don’t want 
the country full up with unskilled labor, which simply adds to the burdens of the 
workingmen. There is, of course, our oreat North-West open to all. 


By Mr. ArmMstrrone :— 

Q. 
labor statistics. Do you think that it would be beneficial to the working classes ? 
A.—I decidedly think so. We are unanimously of the opinion that that is one of the 
best things that could be provided by the Government. We have had a great deal of 
experience with the publications of the Ontario Government in regard to their bureau 
of statistics, and just now we have to look at the reports published by the bureau for 
what information we can get in regard to wages, and soon. We want a similar 
bureau, or a better bureau, if we can get it, at Ottawa. 

Q.—Have you given the subject of co-operative benefit societies any thought ? 
A.—We have discussed that at some length, and if this Commission had not come 
here quite so soon we might have been able to tell the Commissioners what we 
thought of its practical effects here, because I think it is only a question of a short 
time until, acting on the advice of the leaders of the Knights of Labor, we would have 
given ita ‘trial here. You must bear in mind, always, ‘that the Knights of Labor is 
a comparatively new organization. Although we have been in operation only a short 
time we have already done more than many older organizations in Canada. This 
question of co-operation has been before the labor party, and they are determined to 
try what benefits there are in it, and that before very long. They have had a good 
deal of testimony before them, and they have obtained a good deal of information in 
regard to the matter. 

Q.—Have you given the subject of profit-sharing any thought? A.—That isa 
question we have not discussed. I have my own views in regard to it, and they are 
decidedly in favor of profit-sharing, but we have to live a long time in such a com- 
munity as this, and talk a long time, and advocate questions a long time, before we 
can make our employers and others believe, as we believe, in the profit-sharing 
system. 

‘i Q.—Do you think that if the leading factories in the city, and the employers of 
labor, would try this system, that the employés, the workingmen, would be better off 
than under the present system? A.—Decidedly so. If we had the profit-sharing 
system in Kingston employers would not be suspicious, and when a man asked for a 
job he would not consider whether he was a union man or whether he was simply a 
workingman without any union connections. If he took his men into his confidence 
and gave them a share, no matter how small that share might be of his profits, his 
establishment would, in my opinion, be more productive. 

By Mr. McLean :— 

Q.—Do you think if there was a loss that the workingmen would be willing to 
stand their share of it? A.—I, for one, would be; I would take my risk with my 
employer. I cannot, of course, speak for the party generally, because as I have said, 


this is a question that has not been discussed by the party. Per Bowie I would take | 
my risk with my employer every time. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—So far as the banking system of the country is concerned and its effects on 
the working classes, have you given the monetary system any thought? A.—Yes; 
but it is a little in advance of our time yet. 1 will not venture to speak on behalf of 
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the party on that question. Banking is a question that is not very well understood 
by the workingmen. They have not got much of it to do, and they have not studied 
it up. If they were banking they would understand more about it. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—Those who do banking, do they put their money mostly into the Post Office — 


Savings’ Bank? A.—Yes; and into the building societies we have here. They putit into 
the Post Office Savings’ Bank out of a sense of security. A Government savings’ 
bank seems to be safe, and although the percentage of interest is smaller than might 
be obtained in other quarters, still they deposit it there for safety and convenience. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q—Would the two other institutions you have mentioned pay interest? A.— 
Yes; they pay about the same interest as the Post Office Savings’ Bank. We have 
had considerable dealings with the building societies as laboring men. 


Q.—As a representative of the working classes, would you advise a workingman ~ 


to put his money into the Post Office Savings’ Bank? A.—I don’t know; I have advised 
all who have consulted me to put their money into the building societies. They 
get such courteous treatment there and such liberal terms, quite as liberal as the 


Post Office Savings’ Bank. I rather have encouraged them to go there, although, of 


course, the Post Office Savings’ Bank is a good and safe institution. 
By Mr. ArMstTrRone :— 
Q.—What is the rate of interest given on deposits in those building societies? 
A.—We had a small sum of money there last year; I think we got 4 per cent. 


Q.—Does the Post Office Savings’ Bank give that rate? A—It may; but we had 
a special arrangement by which we drew and deposited money quite freely, and it 


was a great convenience, for it could be done after the Post Office Savings’ Bank had 


closed. 

Q.—You say that 4 per cent. interest is given by the building societies. _ Now 
I desire to ask you this question: provided a mechanic had a lot clear of debt and 
had good security, and wanted a thousand dollars to improve his property, at what 
rate of interest could he borrow that money? A.—I think the rate is now 6 per cent. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q.—You said that the labor party decided by a large majority to work fornine 
hours instead of ten hours? A.—Yes; at the meeting at which it was discussed... 

Q.—What prompted them to ask forninehours? Was it a desire to obtain time 
for recreation, or was it merely to get rid of one hour’s work? A.—Originally—and 
I scarcely think I am breaking any confidence in making this statement—they had 
decided to work for payment for time that had been taken from them, and while this 
matter was under discussion it was suggested by the employers of one institution 
that if the workingmen desired Saturday afternoon they would be perfectly willing to 


let them have it. The matter then came up, and it was discussed and carried, that — 


the majority of the working people would prefer Saturday afternoons, believing the 
wages would, in the course of time, even up. 

Q.—Do you know anything about the wages given to clerks in dry-goods stores 
and the hours of labor they are employed? A.—The hours, I think, are better now 
than they were. 

Q.—What are they now? A.—From eight to six, except Saturday night, and 
then up to ten or eleven, or whatever time business closes. The wages run from 
about $5 to $12 a week. There are some junior clerks getting small wages and there 
are good clerks getting very good salaries. 

Q.—What would be the average wages of a good clerk with some experience in 
a retail store? A—I think $400 a year. I have not made an average, but I should 
think that would be about it. i 

Q.—Could you give us the average rate of wages that a female clerk in a dry- 
goods store—millinery or dry-goods—would receive? A.—Millinery stores are 
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institutions I don’t know much about just now. We have had the wages of nearly 
every other kind of institutions, except millinery departments. 

Q.—What is the wages of young women in stores? A.—They run from $3 up 
to $5, $6 and $7 a week. 

Q.—Are there many in the city who get $6 a week? A.—There are quite a 
number, I think; the number I could not approximate, but it is not avery large 
number. ‘The dressmakers probably fare the best in this city—that is, among the 
working girls; a good dressmaker will make 75 cents a day and her board. 

Q.—That is those that work out? A.—Yes; a good experienced hand. They 
are better off, in my opinion, than those who work in the stores, 

Q.—You mean they are employed on their own responsibility ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—About what would be the wages of a dressmaker who would work in the 
store and also in the work-room ? A.—Probably $4 or $5 a week. 

Q.—Is that the outside figure? A.—I have not got the figures by me just now. 

Q.—How many hours would a young lady work behind the counter? A.—The 
girls in the stores, I think, have the same hours as the clerks; perhaps they come 
half an hour later in the morning, but they continue in the store as late as the clerks 
do. There are not a great many female clerks in the city. 

Q.—Are they allowed to sit down when there are no customers in the store 
requiring to be attended to? A.—I think they are, although | am not positive on 
the point. Of course, there is not much time to sit, because, as a rule, the employers 
keep a limited number of hands, and when they are not actually serving over the 
counter they are engaged in fixing up. 

Q.—Do you think some young women have more customers than they can readily 
serve? A.—I have heard nothing to the etfect that they have. 

Q.—Did it ever come to your knowledge that these young women behind the 
counter, if they could reconcile their minds to it, would prefer to be domestic servants 
rather than clerks ? A.—I should think so. They would be far better off as domestic 
servants; but some of them are physically so light that I am afraid they would not 
stand domestic service, such as some people give them, especially if they go with an 
employer who expects them to work from daylight to dark, and even all night, too. 

Q.—Do you think it is as trying on the constitution of a young woman to stand 
on her feet in a store eight or ten hours a day as is ordinary domestic service ? A.— 
Yes; but you cannot convince a young woman of that fact. A great many would be 
better off in domestic service; they would be more healthy ; there would be mo:e 
change in their occupation, and they would be better fed; but you cannot make them 
believe it. 

Q.—Is there any kind of antipathy on the part of young women to becoming 
domestic servants? A.—I cannot say that there is, except that their training is all 
the other way ; I think it is just a matter of taste in training. 

Q.—Do you think one of the reasons is that domestic service is looked on as a 
menial occupation? A.—I think there is, probably, something init. Some girls, 
who are not in very good circumstances, would prefer even a little harder se:vice in 
a store than domestic service. 

Q.—And do you also think that another cause why they do not desire domestic 
service is because they cannot have all their evenings to themselves? A.—-That is a 
strong case, too. Those employed in stores, of course, have their evenings to 
themselves, except probably Saturday evening, and they are, therefo:e, in a position 
to make any engagements they like without constantly consulting with their 
employer, as they are obliged to do if they are domestic servants. 

Q.—Is there any other information you would like to give the Commission ? 
A.—I did intend to speak on the apprentice system. We have had that matter 
under consideration, and I think the impression of most skilled men is that the 
decline of the apprentice system has been an injury to mechanics. I don’t know 
whether an indenture system isa good system, that is the system in all its branches ; 


but Ido think thatif there was some sort of an understanding between the employers 
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that the boy should put in a certain time at the trade, it would be a great deal better 
for the trade itself and for those engaged at it. 

Q.—Would it have a tendency to elevate the trade itself if a compulsory 
indenturing system were introduced by the Government ? A.—I may have doubts as 
to how far we should adopt the indenturing system, although it seems to bind a 
certain young man to a trade for a certain length of time. 

Q.—Which of’ the parties seems more favorable to the indenturing system, the 
employers or employés ? A.—I don’t think the question of entering into indentures 
has been really proposed by either party latterly. It seems to be the tendency of 
the age that boys going to trades should, it they are steady and amenable, remain 
there and learn something of the trade, and if they are not good and amenable they 
have been got rid of as soon as possible. There is nothing binding on either side. 
Some people advocate that system, and think it is a good one to be continued. 

Q.—Has it ever come to your knowledge that employers of labor object to the 
indenturing system because under it they would be obliged to teach a boy his trade ? 
A.—I have not heard any employers say so, but I believe some are of that opinion. 
I had to-day a declaration on the part of a mechanic that the only way to make a 
man efficient was to bind him an apprentice by indenture. 

Q.—Do you think that the system of indenturing apprentices would have a 
tendency to make boys and young men more steady in their habits? A.—I do 
know, from my early recollection of the printing business, that those who were 
indentured when I was a boy became good mechanics, while a good many men are 
not mechanics. 

Q.—Are you in a position to give us information in connection with the print- 
ing trade of the city? A.—I have been for a long time in connection with it. 

Q.—Is there much plate matter used in newspapers in Kingston? A.— 
Jonsiderable. 

Q.—Has it a tendency to keep work from the men? A.—So far as the office 
with which I am connected is concerned, it has not that effect. 

Q.—When those stereotyped columns are introduced into the paper do the men 
remain idle to any extent? A—The calculation is not todo so. We have been 
temporarily using telegraphic plates, but we have endeavored, as much as possible, 
to keep the men occupied, by using matter for the columns that we formerly filled with 
advertisements. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—Would not the space in many case have been filled by advertisements ? 
A.—Yes; that is what the space would have been filled with. We have, since the 
enlargement of the paper, placed all the advertisements on the first page, and are 
now using some stereotyped matter. If the stereotype plates were not there the 
matter would not be set; they are not intended to do any injury to the men. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—Do the printers prefer stereotyped plates to the advertisements standing in 
the paper? A.—When the paper was enlarged it was with the wish to arrange the 
reading matter in its present form. It is no great secret that if all the columns now 
filled with reading matter were set by hands there would not be so many printing 
offices here and not so many printers. 

Q—tThe setting of the advertisements, and what is technically called fat matter, 
is that done by boys or men? A.—There is a man paid for that, so far as the 
newspaper is concerned. 

Q.—It is set, as it were, by the piece? A.—By a man on day work. 

Q—The men on piece-work have no benefit from that work? A.—They set all, 
except the advertisements. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—Where do you get the stereotyped matter? A.—Most of it now from 
Toronto. 
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Q.—Have you got any from Buffalo? A.—Yes. : 

Q.—Would it not be better for Canadian printers if the duty was raised on stereo- 
typed plates coming into the country? A.—Yes; though we could make nothing 
like as good plates as the Butfalo plates. We can scarcely use Toronto plates now ; 
but we endeavor to use them from force of circumstances. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—What is the reason you cannot make as good plates? A.—Because our 
mechanism has not reached that perfection it has in Buffalo. 

Q.—Could stereotyped plates not be made in Kingston? A.—The industry 
could not be made to pay here. The men who started out here would go up “Salt 
Creek ” within a month. | 


By Mr. Armstrone :— 

_ Q@ —There are no stereotyped plates here? AW—No. So far as using stereotyped 
telegraphic matter is concerned, that is simply an emergency, which we expect to 
overcome in a short time. 

Q.—The newspapers of Kingston have imported plate matter from the other 
side? A.—Yes; they have done that for years. 

Q.—Did you ever observe that some reading plate matter has an immoral 
tendency ? A.+We have had matter from Buttalo that we could not use and which 
we did not use. We had it sent back. 

Q.—Are you aware of any matrix coming over here? A.—Not to Kingston. 
I understand that some came to Toronto some time ago. I don’t know whether they 
have come here or not. 

Q.—Has the organization of printers in this city proved a benefit to them? 
A.—yYes; I should think so. I think it will benefit them more when they are longer 
organized and have a more perfect understanding of what organization means. 
Like all new institutions, there is a little friction in regard to it. J have encouraged 
organization among printers, and I think it has proved decidedly beneficial to them. 

Q.—What is the feeling between employers and employés in the printing trade 
here? A.—It is very good, so farasl know. ‘The feeling is such that when the 
printers sometimes ask for an advance of wages in the office with which | am 
connected they don’t have to haggle five minutes over it. 


James D. Tuompson, Mayor of the City of Kingston, called and sworn. 


By Mr. ARMstTRoneG :— 


Q.—Is there much corporation work of this city given out by contract? 
A.—No; the only portion that is given out by contract—that is immediate contract— 
is that portion for re-laying, paving or planking the sidewalks. 

Q.—With respect to unskilled labor: is there much of it unemployed during the 
winter months? A.—At the present moment there is. Rt 

Q.—Do you think that if contract work for the corporation was done away with, 
and the work was carried out under the immediate supervision of the city engineer, 
it could be spread over the slack months of the year, and men thereby constantly 
employed? A.—That portion which is now done under contract could not be done 
during the winter season; it is the laying of plank sidewalks and crossings. That 
work ceases the moment the frost sets in. 

Q.—How is it about the matter of draining? A.—In regard to work on drains 
that has taken place, I may say that previous to my holding the position I now hold 
in the city I was chairman of drains for the best part of three years, and when I 
came into office—a new engineer came into office the same time, owing to the death 
of the previous engineer—all work connected with the building of drains was done 
by contract. After discussing the matter with the engineer and going into details— 
and here I might state that the city engineer is a practical builder and a man of 
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considerable attainments—we decided to test the question as to the relative cost of 
contract work and day labor, and the experiment which was made on tle first street 
confirmed us in the opinion that while the cost might be a little greater the 
increased value of’ the work was of much greater importance to the city. . I think, if 
you will allow mea moment, I have some figures here in regard to the difference 
between contract and day work. I may just state, however, that the work that had 
been previously performed under the contract system was of a very unsatisfactory 
character to the city, namely, that portion relating to the construction of, drains. 
For reasons which are not necessary here to mention, the work was slighted.and was 
not of a durable character. I found from figures which were prepared for me by the 
present engineer that the relative cost, comparing the contract work and thé day 
labor, would be in the neighborhood of about 10 cents a yard difference in the 
construction of drains. These drains would average 24 by 4 feet—stone drain, dry 
masonry. Bais 

Q.—You believe, then, that if the work was done by day labor there would be 
less scamping of work? A.—I have no doubt whatever about it, because from the 
time I took charge of the streets’ department as chairman of streets, [ used every 
effort possible to abolish the contract system. [argued on this basis—that first, from 
a knowledge of a large contract that was given here in connection with the money 
obtained from the divisional municipal loan funds by the Provincial Government, a 
contract for a drain that was built in the city at an expenditure of some $13,000, 
while our own men and tax-payers were at that time in distress and looking tor work 
around the city; still it was found that in a great many cases foreigners, American 
tramps, were employed, while our own people were leit idle. Now, under the day 
system a perfect control of the employment of the men can be kept. You cannot 
dictate to a contractor, and the fact is evident that if a contractor takes a contract 
he takes it with a view to making money, not to lose it. It is much better to divide 
that profit between the men living in the city, and at the same time you will have 
the service much better performed. 


By Mr. McLean :— + 


Q.—What-do you pay your laborers? A.—The lowest wages we have paid 
laboring men—and there are few exceptions to this—was about 90 cents a day. L 
might say, for the information of the Commission, that these men were given 
employment to prevent them applying for charity, to create a spirit of independence 
among them—it was with that view entirely that they were kepton. We have 
paid as high as $1.75 to $2 a day to men on corporation work.. The statement made 
by a witness, which I observed in the papers, that the corporation paid 65 cents a 
day, is incorrect. No such wages have been paid by the corporation, Jt is an untrue 
statement, if that statement was made. 

Q.—With regard to the rates of $1.50 to $2 a day—is that for unskilled labor? 
A.—We have had a man in the corporation employed who started at 10 cents an 
hour ($1 a day), and that man, owing to his ability, has worked himself up until he 
receives $2 aday. He was cunning in his work—he would put his brains in his 
work. | 

Q.—What is about the average wages made by corporation laborers? A.— 
About $1.124 a day. 

Q.—Have you a relief officer in connection with the corporation? A.—For the 
relief of distress—no. The work of relief that is carried on in this'city is in the way 
of grants for different institutions; for example, the House of Industry, which 
last year received in the neighborhood ot $700; and also to the hospital, of $300, 
which gives the city permission to send cases of sickness and distress there. The 
city actually erected the building belonging to the House of Industry, and it gives it 
a grant of $300, which gives the mayor, as representing the council, power to send 
people there in case of sickness and distress, or requiring medical treatment. 

Q.—How do you act in the case of a family wanting relief? A.—lIn the case of 
a family it would depend entirely on circumstances. I presume the charity would 
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partake of a religious work. A man would come to me, perhaps, for relief. It is 
necessary, I may say, to use considerable discretion in dealing in such cases, so 
as to see there is no imposition. If I find he belongs to the church to which I do 
there is a provision made by the endowment of the church for the relief of distress, to 
a certain extent, and similar provision is made by other religious denominations in 
the city. The moment there is a case of actual distress here, Kingston has the 
character of immediately relieving it. ! 

Q.—Still you have not a regular system of relief? A.—Yes; there are poor 
societies, 

Q.—I mean in connection with the corporation ? A.—WNo. 


By the CuarrMAN :— 

Q.—In point of fact, relief is given? A.—There are relief societies existing. 
There is one called the St. Vincent de Paul Society, in connection with the Roman 
Catholics, and it relieves distress—not only among the members of that church, but 
among people belonging to other religious bodies. Then there is a Ladies’ Poor 
Relief, which meets here once a week, and there is aCity Missionary, who does 
not belong to any church, but goes around among the poor people and reports to 
that society, and immediate relief is furnished. However, if a distinct case of distress 
occurred, and it was brought to my notice, relief would be immediately afforded. 
The Commission need not have any anxiety about that matter. 


By Mr. ArMstRoNnG :— 


Q.—Could you give us some idea of the work connected with the corporation 
given out by contract that could not be done by day labor? A.—It is possible to build 
plank-walks by day labor, but it would require skilled labor, which is not very 
available during the season the work is to be done. 

Q.—Where do the contractors get the skilled labor? A.—They procure it 
themselves, and they are directly responsible to the engineer. . 

Q—What are the works required to be done by skilled labor, except the laying 
down of side-walks? A.—Crossings. There are drains also requiring skilled labor, 
in connection with the masonry, and that is under the direct supervision of the 
city engineer. 

Q.—-Are there any young men employed by contractors for doing this work? 
A.—Not any. 

Q.—Avre they all men? A.— They are all men. 

Q.—Did you ever give it a thought that as tax-payers pay for this work a con- 
tractor should not be given corporation work, unless he paid the prevailing rate of 
wages that the trade called for? A.—I cannot say that that view ever struck ma, 
but I would have confidence in the intelligence of the skilled laborer working for 
the contractor to see that he gets the rate of wages prevailing while he was at work. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—As a general] rule, do not the rate-payers want the work done as cheaply as 
possible? A.—That is their desire, but I may say now that there was considerable 
objection ‘in certain quarters against work being done by contract labor. The ques- 
tion was discussed at the council board, and contract and day work were respectively 
advocated, both sides being here. This took place immediately before the election, 
_ and the decision was sufficiently gratifying to those who advocated the day labor. 
The people of Kingston feel satisfied if they get the value of the money expended. 


By Mr. ArMstRone :— 


Q.—They are satisfied with the work done if it is equivalent to the value of the 
money, and they don’t consider the religions, or the nationalities, of the parties who 
do the work? A.—Not at all. 

Q.—Would they be satisfied, provided the work was satisfactorily done, if it was 
done by Chinese labor ? A.—No difficulty in the question of residence would come up. 
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By Mr. McLean :— 

Q.—Do you give others than citizens or rate-payers work under the corpora- 
tion? A—As a secondary*condition only. Provision has been made during the 
last three winters, whereby work in connection with the construction of drains was 
given first to men who were married men or those who had fathers or mothers or 
sisters to support; next to young men who belonged to the city, the sons of rate- 
payers; and next to those who did not belong to the city and were looking for work. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Work was given to outsiders. only when the others had been supplied ? 
A.—Yes; when there was a surplus of work. 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 


Q.—Do you know anything in connection with the assessment of the city ? 
A—I have a slight acquaintance with it. 

Q.—Do you consider that the system of levying assessment is equitable? A.— 
As to what portion of the assessment? That is a large question. 

Q—A man’s income may be $2,000, and he may put his income down for taxable 
purposes at $800. Is not thatso? A. He would be a dishonest man who would do 
that, and provision is made under the Assessment Act that a statutory declaration 
shall be furnished by each rate-payer. 

Q.—Is it furnished ? A.—It is not, but the assessor, if he wishes to take severe 
measures, could make it compulsory. The law provides the means to have that 
furnished. 

Q.—Does he often take severe measures ? A.—No. 

Q.—Has it ever come to your notice, as mayor, that the income tax of certain 
persons was lower than it should be? A.—My knowledge as mayor only extends 
over a week. 

Q.—Has it ever come to your knowledge as an alderman that the income tax 
is much lower in some instances than it should be? A.—I think the income tax is 
evaded as much as possible ; at the same time I think it is a wrong tax, any way. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Are you aware in the State of New York there isa great objection to the 
income tax? A.—I think it is the wrong principle of taxation. 
By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 
Q.—As the system exists, in your opinion it should be made equitable? A.— 
Yes; as nearly equitable as possible. | 
Q.—Do you think the publication of the assessment lists every year would 
obviate the trouble? A.—The publication of the assessment roll was introduced 
here about four years ago, and no doubt it had a beneficial effect, as it increased the 
assessment. I think if there was an interval of one or two years between the pubh- 
cation of the lists it would have a better effect, as the publication every year makes 
it almost common place, the subject becomes threadbare ; whereas if the list is 
published every other year or so the rate-payers will be anxiously looking for it. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Do you think that some people are taxed for larger incomes than they 
really have? A.—I would not be surprised to learn that people—I may state now 
that my opinion is formed entirely from my position as a member of the court of 
revision—I say that I would not be at all surprised if there were certain people in 
town who would not appeal against a wrong assessment, owing to the fact that they 
would not wish their credit reduced. 

Q—I suppose a merchant would not like to say that he had lost money, say 
$10,000, during the last year? A.—He would not like to have his credit reduced. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Which class is the more numerous? Are there more over-assessed than 
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there are under-assessed ? A.—My opinion is that the city now has got pretty 
nearly to an equitable assessment. I think we have got in the neighborhood of half 
a million of the assessment of the city. The rate of taxation for income tax is 
limited by law, but the assessment is not. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—You can tax any amount of income? A.—No; there are certain amounts 
that are not taxable. 

Q.—What amounts? A.—It was $400; now it is $700. 

Q.—So it is those who do not pay income tax that place the tax on others. Are 
they the majority? A.—A man who earns wages which run up to $700 would be 
exempt. Up to last year the amount was $400. 

Q.—Then up to $700 he pays no income tax? A.—No; he pays no income tax. 

Q.—lIs there a majority in Kingston who can earn more than $700? A.—I 
could not say as to the number. A large reduction is taking place. 

Q.—There are a large number who are not paying income tax? A.—Yes. 

@.—And those persons fix the amount that those who earn more than $700 
shall pay? A.—No. 

Q.—They vote the aldermen in? A.—Yes; but the aldermen have nothing to 
do with it. They are simply guided by the requirements of the statute. 

Q.—Can you tax to any amount? A.—Up to 2 cents. 

A.—A majority of voters are those who do not pay anything at all? A.—No; 
because, although they may pay no income they may pay on realty. I cannot tell 
you the number who escape on income; there may be a large number, but I would 
not like to say there is a majority. The new law came into force on the Ist of 
January, and we assess a year in advance, 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—You say that the assessment is getting more equitable. That is scarcely an 
answer to my question, which is, whether in the majority of cases the people are 
over-assessed or under-assessed. How is that, to the best of your knowledge? A.— 
I could not answer you that.question. According to that statement you would think 
some people were laboring under hardships and others were escaping. 

Q—Yes? A.—I don’t think so. I think the assessment is nearly as equitable 
as possible now. I don’t think most of the city is taxed up to what it should be 
taxed, 

Q.—Is the assessment increasing every year? A.—The assessment has 
increased nearly a quarter of a million dollars from 1885 to 1886. It has increased 
from $4,250,000, in 1870, to $6,500,000, in 1886. 

~Q.—From your knowledge, has the volume of all kinds of industry increased 
during the past twelve months in Kingston? A.—TI think so, during the past 
twelve months. The cotton mill, no doubt, is doing a larger business; for what 
reason they are the best judge, whether it is from the combination, or from 
additional orders or not. Then there are the locomotive works, the knitting mill and 
the tanneries. 

Q.—Have you observed any improvement in the condition of the working 
classes? A.—For nearly twenty years I have associated a good deal with the work- 
ingmen, being in the forwarding and shipping business up to three years ago, and I 
was in a position to judge pretty clearly as to any improvement. It is gratifying to 
be able to say that from 1865 to the present time the improvement among 
workingmen has been simply wonderful. 

Q.—What is the sanitary condition of Kingston, as a whole? A.—It is second 
in Canada. 


By the CHARMAN :— 


Q.—Which is the first? A.—A place named Chatham, and I think it is so by 
accident. We used to be second in the British possessions as a military station. We 
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held that position for years and years; there was one place in Scotland that was 
more healthy than Kingston. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Is your estimation of that obtained from the death rate? A.—That is the 
way it is got at. I may quote now, from the last Dominion Report, which stated that 
Kingston was the second healthiest city in Canada. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q.—How do, you explain that? A.—I think Providence has done a good deal 
for us in the location of the city, and the intelligence of the rate-payers has done a 
good deal towards improving it during the last three or four years. 

Q.—By the expenditure of much money? A.—There has been considerable 
money expended. We have good water and good air here, and the disposition of the 
people is to be kindly and contented. 


By Mr. ArMstTRONG :— 


Q.—What is the sanitary condition of the public schools, to your knowledge ? 
A—I might state that since my residence in Kingston I have only been in two 
schools—that is, since I came here in 1865. My experience had not been of a very 
favorable character up to two years ago, for the schools suffered from over-crowding, 
which caused sickness among the children. In my own case I had two or three 
children laid up with colds, which superinduced low fevers, and after two years’ 
agitation in the council I secured the passage of a by-law, which granted us the new 
central school, which has relieved the congestion in the other schools, by providing 
for 300 or 400 pupils. 

Q.—What is the rate of taxation? A.—Sixteen and a-half mills on the dollar. 

Q.—Out of that, what is the school rate? A.—I could tell you the aggregate, 
but not the details, because that is established by the school board, which has nothing 
to do with the council. 

Q.—It is not levied on the assessment? A.—Yes; it is included in the 16} mills. 

Q.—Is the assessment paper itemized? A.—Yes; it is itemized on the . 
assessment roll, but not in the assessor’s report. There is one rate for a separate 
class and another for public schools. There are many items which go to make up 
the aggregate, such as the consolidated debt, the floating debt, and different items 
which go to make up the total amount. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q,—What is the total debt of the city? A—Three hundred and sixty thousand 
dollars—that is approximately the debt. 

Q.—Has the city given any bonuses to factories or exempted any from taxation ? 
A—The city has given a bonus to the Kingston and Pembroke Railway of $300,000, 
and $18,000 interest, making altogether $318,000. It has exempted, I think, about 
ten institutions from taxes, some of which by-laws are about to expire, and will not 
be renewed, as a vote was taken two years ago last January on the question as to 
whether the people were in favor or whether they objected to further exemptions, and 
the people emphatically declared that they were against the exemption system. 

By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 

Q.—What is the nature of these institutions? A.—They are manufacturing 
institutions; their names are all published on the assessment rolls. 

Q.—Did the city grant those exemptions under certain conditions, such as that 
the company was to employ a certain number of hands? A.—The provisions for 
exemptions are covered by a by-law. They have been taken from one or two 
institutions, owing to their not: having carvied out the provisions of the by-law in 
regard to the employment of men, and one has become a close corporation. 
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Kineston, 1st February, 1888. 
Freperick JAMES Lriau, Engineer, Kingston, called and sworn. 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 


Q.—You are superintendent of the locomotive works here, I believe ? A—I am., 

Q.—How many men do you employ ? A.—About 300 men at present. 

Q.—What are the wages paid to engineers in the locomotive works? A.—l am 
hardly prepared to answer that question ; I have just come here, and have not had 
an opportunity of getting up those matters. I have only been here a month. I 
have a general idea, of course. 

Q.—Where do you come from ? A.—From Glasgow. 

Q.—Can you give the Commission a relative idea of the wages paid here and in 
Glasgow ? A.—No; I have no experience in wages paid out at home. My evidence 
would not be at all reliable on that point ; I have a general idea, of course. 

Q.—Will you please give us your general idea ? A—I am afraid it will be very 
unreliable, for I have had nothing to do with wages. I have a general idea, of course, 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—It is no use taking evidence that is unreliable? A.—My evidence would be 

unreliable, for I have no figures, or anything of that kind, to go by. 
By Mr. ARMstROoNG :— 

Q.—Do you know if the orders for work are increasing in the locomotive works 
here? A.—We have only had one order since I have been here. 

Q.—Dves the company expect an increase in their orders during the coming 
year ? A.—I do not know what the company expect. I think it is a question I 
cannot answer. Of course, we hope we will get an increase of work. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— , 

Q.—Have you plenty of work just now? A.—We have twenty-four engines 
just now in the course of construction. 

Q.—Do you consider that plenty of work—sufficient, at any rate? A.—Itisa 
fair amount of work ; it will last us six months. Some engines are nearly completed. 

Q.—There has been a change in the company, in the proprietors, or in part of 
them, I believe ? A.—There has been a change in part, a change in shareholders. 

Q.—Some Scotch people have taken a share in the concern? A.—Yes; they 
have taken a certain number of shares. . 

Q.—That is within a short time ? A.—About three months. 

Q.—And when did they take possession, or when did you come out here? A.— 
I came out a month ago to take charge, to take the management. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— iz 
Q.—Are those engines in the course of construction intended for the American 
market, the Canadian market, the Australian or the South American market? 
A.—Five are not sold; the remainder are for the Canadian market. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—Could you give us any ideas that would be of interest to the Commission? 
A.—On what subject ? 
Q.—On your business ? 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Have you been here long enough to recommend anything to be done on 
behalf of your industry? A.—No. 
Q.—You could not undertake to say anything on that point t A.—No. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—Have you entered fully into your position A.—Yes. 
Q.—What do you do there? A.—I am manager—superintendent. 
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By Mr. McLean :— 
Q,—Are you a practical engineer? A.—I am. 
Q.—Are engines made in your establishment as good as are those made where 
you worked in Glasgow? A.—I have not seen an engine built here right through 
from the beginning yet. I could not answer that question until I have done so, 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—Have you many foremen under your control? A.—Yes; there is the 
works foreman, the foreman of the machine shop, the foreman of the boiler shop, the 
foreman of the pattern shop, the foreman of the smithy shop and the foreman moulder. 

Q.—Could you give us the salaries paid to those heads of the departments? 
A.—No; I could not—that is, from memory. 

Q.—You are not aware of the cause which led the company to close down some 

time ago? A.—I have no knowledge whatever of it. 


By Mr. McLean :— 
Q.—Did you serve your time as an engineer? A.—I did. 
Q.— How long did you serve? A.—Seven or eight years. 
Q.—As an apprentice? A.—In the usual way—as a pupil. 
Q.—Cannot you tell us what a journeyman engineer would get in the old 
country. A.—I have no knowledge of wages in the old country. 


Capt. Parsons, Mariner, Kingston, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q.—Capt. Donnelly was here yesterday and gave us some information in regard 
to navigation on the lakes, and it is hardly worth while to go over the ground again. 
It you can give us some information that will be of benefit to the shipping interests 
we shall be very glad to receive it? A.—I do not know that I can give you much 
information that is going to help it any. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—Did you hear Capt. Donnelly give his evidence? A.—No, 
Q.—Did you read it? A.—No. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—What is the state of sailing vessels on the lake, so far as seaworthiness is 
concerned ? A.—TI think the class of vessels we have here is very fair; very fair 
indeed much better than it was two or three years ago. 

Q—We understand that they are inspected by Lloyds’ agents when they apply 
for insurance? A.—Yes; they are inspected by a marine agent who is here. 

Q.—And any vessel that would not pass the insurance agent, what would you 
think of it? A—I should think if the agent would not class her she should be 
condemned, and not allowed to sail again. 

Q.—Are you aware that such vessels are sailing on the lakes? A.—Yes; I 
think theve are. 

Q.—We are now speaking of the Canadian side? A.—Yes; exactly. 

Q.—Do you know that there are such? A.—I do not know them. 

Q.—What about the certificates of mates of sailing vessels? Have they always 
got certificates—that is, captains and mates on board of sailing vessels? A.—Those 
vessels are supposed to carry certificated masters and mates the last two years; 
sometimes it is very difficult to get a certificated mate, and occasionally we have had 
a great deal of trouble in that way. For instance, a master comes in here and his 
mate does not suit him; or, perhaps, the vessel and the captain does not suit the mate, 
and he determines to leave, or the captain does not want him any longer, There 
may be one mate or two mates ashore, but the company may know that those men 
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are not fit to fill the position of mate, though they hold a certificate, and yet the 
vessel is compelled to take one of these men in order to leave port, or lie over and 
wait till some one else comes along, That is a great wrong we have had to put up 
with. They have no such restrictions as that on the other side of the lakes. They 
have certificates, but they apply them to steam only at the American side. 
~ Q—Do you not think it better to apply the rule to sailing vessels? A—It 

would be, if it could be justly done, but a great many men holding certificates are 
not fit to hold them. 

Q.—Whose fault is that? A.—I could not say. 

Q.—Is it the examiners who do not do their duty? A.—I could not say. If I 
came here with a recommendation to you, or somebody else, that I am a sober man, 
and one who can be mate of a vessel 


The CuarrMAN.—I would not give you a certificate. 
Wrrness.—There are many who get certificates in that way. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Do you know of masters who have received certificates without passing an 
examination? A.—They were not supposed to pass an examination till comparatively 
recently. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—That is, if they had been in service before the law came into force? A.— 
They get certificates if they were in the service up to that time; but after the passing 
of the Act they have had to pass an examination. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—Haye you any knowledge of sailing vessels leaving Kingston in an unsea- 
worthy condition? A.—No; I have not. | 

Q.—Have you known sailors to complain of the condition of vessels in which 
they were employed? A—No; IJ cannot say that I have. 

Q.—Do you think it is necessary that the Government should appoint an inspector 
of hulls and sailing vessels? A.—No; I do not think it is necessary. We have a very 
competent man at the present time. 

Q.—I mean a Government inspector? A.—I do not think it is necessary. 

Q.—You are speaking for Kingston? A—No; I am speaking for the Canadian 
side. 

Q.—You have said that there are vessels that are unseaworthy ? A.—Yes. 

Q—Would not an inspector, who was a proper man, prevent that? A.—This 
man does not class those vessels that are running; therefore they run at the risk of 
their owners. 

Q.—And at the risk of the lives of the crew on board? A.—Of course, if there 
was a Government inspector, and he had instructions to condemn those vessels and 
not allow them to run, he would not allow them to run, This man has not that 
authority. 

Q.—Do you consider this necessary for the safety of the crew that the last should 
be done? A.—I do not know that it is. Ido not see why Canada should want that 
any more than any other country; they have not got it on the other side; nor have 
they it in Hurope on the coast. 

The CuarrMan.—I think they have it in England ? 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—T'wo wrongs do not make one right. Has the question not been raised as to 
the desirability of having such a law passed for the safety of the seamen? A.—Yes; 
I have heard of it. I have heard a good many complaints among seamen. 

Q.—I mean complaints in that respect—of the want of inspection? A.—Yes; I 
heard a complaint through the paper that the seamen wanted lounges in the forecastle 
and wanted boys or women to take care of them. It is very hard to please sailors. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Do you think it would be proper for the Government to appoint an inspector 
of hulls, so as to prevent sailors going on board unseaworthy vessels? A.—Yes; if 
you want to prevent men doing so it would be well to have that, because I do not care 
what kind of a vessel it is, so long as she will float, you can always get a crew for her. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q.—How often are the spars and riggings looked after by an inspector—there is 
no inspector, of course, but I mean by the persons who have to look after them ? 
A.—On the lakes it is mostly all wire riggings that is used, and the inspector looks 
after the spars every time he inspects, to see that the spars, booms, and so on, were 
sound. Iwas with the inspector who inspected a vessel lying along side of my vessel. 
He bored her masts to see if they were sound and he found them all right. Of course, 
he does not bore every vessel’s mast, for he probably knows that she had a new mast 
last year, or the year before, and in such case it is not necessary to look at them. 

(.—Does he look io see if she has a proper amount of canvas, and if it is in 
good order? A.—He takes the statement of the owner, or the captain who sailed 
the vessel last year, as to the condition of the sails and the age of them. 

Q.—The inspector, then, never sees them, but the captain says they are here, and 
that is all the inspector knows about it? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. Armstrone :— 


Q.—The inspector is satisfied with the statement of the captain? A—yYes; 
because many of the sails are stored in the sail-loft, and some are put away in the 
vessel’s hold. 

Q.—Did you ever know of a case where the inspector ordered repairs to be 
made and the vessel left port without this being done? A.—I have not. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—What about the condition of the barges? Do you know anything in regard 
to the barges used on the upper lakes? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What aboutthem? A.—I could not say in regard to the barges. Of course, 
I know a number of barges, but I could not tell you anything about their being over- 
loaded or their condition, 


By Mr. McLean :— 
Q.—Did you ever use a barge that you consider was over-loaded? A.—No; I 
do not think I ever did on this side. On the American side I have seen many a one 
that I considered over-loaded ; not on this side. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 

Q.—Do you not think there should be some law regulating the loading of barges, 
that they should be only allowed to be loaded. up to a certain depth, and no more? — 
A.—It would be right if there was such a law. 

Q.—How many inches above water would you have for feet under water? A— 
I should say 3 inches to the foot would be satisfactory. 

Q.—Of course it would be easy in the summer months for a barge to go along 
even when deeply loaded? A.—Yes. 

Q.—But they do the same thing in October and November, I understand? A.— 
Yes; very often, particularly if the freight is any way high. 

Q.—I understand they do not carry any more of a crew in those months? A.— 
Sometimes they cannot very well get a crew. Ajsteam barge may be ready to go 
out in tow of two or three barges, and perhaps she is one man short, and yet she has 
to remain to hunt up a man, 

Q.—lIs that through scarcity of men? A.—Sometimes. Sometimes there will 
‘ be twenty men around, and not a sober man who would want to go. 

Q.—Is it not often a question of wages? A.—No; because I have known men 
full of liquor who would hardly go out of port on any terms. 
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By the CaarrMAn :— 


Q.—How are the men engaged—hby the season, by the day, or by the month ? 
A.—Sometimes by the month, but most of them are engaged by the day, from port 
to port. 

i Q.—Formerly, I understand, they were engaged by the season? A—When I 
first commenced to sail on the lakes, just about twenty-eight years ago, we generally 
engaged a crew in the spring, and it staid with the vessel, but since then it has got 
to be from port to port. | 

Q.—lIs it better to change your sailors? A.—No; I think it is better to keep 
sailors by the month ; I always like a crew to keep by me. 

Q,—Do you prefer to have a crew remain with you all through the season ? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—You think you can thereby manage your vessel more safely? A.—Yes; and 
with less trouble. You ship a crew and go outside, and perhaps when you get out- 
side you cannot do anything with them. Some of them are not sober—that is the 
way it is most of the time. Sometimes you ship a crew and there is scarcely one 
man among them who is able to steer the vessel. 

Q.—Have you ever been on the Atlantic ? ‘A.—Yes ; I did my first sailing from 
Newfoundland. . 

(.—When you were there did you meet with dangerous vessels ? A.—I did 
the first of my sailing there, but I was very young, only eleven years old, and I have 
not much recollection of it. 

By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q.—You have no shipping master in Kingston, I understand ? A—WNo. 

Q.—Would you support the appointment of such an officer here ? A.—Yes; I 
think it would be a great benefit if there was a shipping office established in such 
ports as Toronto and Kingston, the Welland Canal. 

Q.—Have you any fault to find with the system of lights on the lakes? A.— 
No; I think our lakes are very well lighted. 

By Mr. ARMstRoNG :— 

Q.—Do you generally find trouble with men here you want to ship? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is that the rule or is it the exception on their part ? A.—A sailor on the 
lakes who has a family to support cannot support his family and be paid off at the 
end of each trip from Kingston to Toronto. Immediately a vessel arrives there he 
is paid off. The sailors will not ship any other way now. It is true that sometimes 
you meet with a man who wants to do something for his family, and he will ship that 
way rather than any other way ; but the majority will ship from port only ; they 
will then get their money and go ashore and spend it. That is a great trouble 
with us. 

By Mr. CLarke :— 


Q.—There is no law, I suppose, concerning the shipment of men by the month 
or by the voyage, as there is on the Atlantic coast ? A.—No; if there was it would 
be a great deal better for the men. 

@.—You would like that ? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. ArnMstRone :— 


Q.—Will you tell us the reason why the men prefer to make engagements from 
port to port ? A.—I do not know anything more than they hke to get ashore to 
spend their money. The majority of the men are young men, and all they want is 
money to go ashore and spend. 

Q.—Do you not think if they were employed from month to month, and they were 
engaged on the understanding that they would do other things outside of their 
present duty, something would be gained ? A.—I do not know what you mean 
them to do, outside of handing the vessels. 

Q.—For instance, shovelling grain? A.—I consider a sailor’s duty is to do 
every thing and any thing for the good of the vessel and the men. 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—When you were a young man, I suppose you did everything? A.—Yes. 
Q.—I suppose you thought you were a sailor all the time? A.—Yes; I have 
handled stone, lumber and grain. 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 


Q.—Do you not think if the seamen did the work they would be encroaching on 
the work of ‘the longshoremen? A.—Perhaps they would be; of course, while the 
sailor was doing that work he would be throwing some one else out of employment, 
but when he was not doing something he was throwing himself out of employment. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— ° 


Q.—When the vessel is at the wharf, and there is no one to handle the cargo, is 
that a benefit to the community at large? A.—No; I do not think so. 

Q.—You think it would be better that the sailor should do his part, and that the 
vessel should be loaded and go away on another trip, especially considering our short 
season, A.—Yes; my idea about the seamen is that they are better off when they 
ship for the month and they keep aboard their vessel. Of course, if the vessel does 
not suit them at the end of the month they can get their money and leave. 


By Mr. Carson :-— 


Q. 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do they invariably refuse to ship any other way ? A.—Yes; they invariably 
refuse to ship in the way I have just mentioned. 


Do the men generally prefer to ship in the way you have mentioned? 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Should you engage men from month to month, would you give them a uniform 
rate of wages the season through? A,—I would. 

Q—Do you not think that seamen’s wages should be more in the latter months 
of the season? A.—Yes; I suppose so. 

Q.—Do not the wages generally rise in those months? A.—Yes; in the fall of 
the year. 

9 —But you would like to pay them uniform wages? A.—Yes; but I would 
pay them more in the fall or I would employ them at certain terms for the season. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q—Have you ever known cases in the fall where wages have gone up, and 
masters have taken incompetent men, for the sake of saving money, and at the same 
time the vessel has been lost? A.—I have not, from taking incompetent men. 

Q.—You were speaking of the luxuries desired by sailors, in the way of couches, 
and so forth, in the forecastle: have you been through the forecastle of all the crafts 


around here? A.—No; I have not. I spoke of this, because I saw it in the paper 


this winter; I think it came from Detroit. Some sailors, speaking about the condition 
of the forecastle, allowed that they were kept very dirty ; it is the men’s fault, I think, 
if they are kept dirty, for they would not want the master, or the mate, or the cook, 
to go and clean them out. 

Q.—The forecastle may have been dirty when the men went there? A.—Then 
the men who were there before left it dirty. 

Q.—It might have been dirty for years? A.—Yes; that is a fact. 

Q.—Is it not a fact that in warm weather on barges the crew have to come up 
on deck to get rid of the unhealthy smell, and so on, that is down below? A.—Yes; 
I have been on board a vessel when J have had to do so. It is very close under the 
deck, especially when you get a load of grain on board. I have been on board such 
vessels. 

Q.—The sailors evidently have some grievances? A.—Yes; of course, sailors 
have their grievances as well as any body else. 
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By Mr. Armsrrona:— 

Q.—Have you ever known a case in which, at the commencement of the season, 
the masters have met and arranged wages? A.—No; I never did. 

Q—They meet and arrange freight rates, I believe? A.—No; I have never 
seen them accomplish anything. I have seen a few captains get together with the 
intention of doing something, but I never saw anything accomplished. Some one 
of them always jumps over the traces; it is very hard to get them to do anything. 

Q.—Have you known masters and mates to be in charge of vessels without hold- 
ing certificates ? A.—I have had mates on board my vessels without certificates. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Since the law was enforced ? A.—I have had masters and mates on board 
my vessels without certificates since the law was in force. 


By Mr. ArmstRonG:— 


Q.—Did they rise to their positions before the mast? A—Yes. I have been in 
a position where I could not get a certificated mate, and I have taken a man from 
the forecastle, a good, steady man, and have made him acting mate. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q.—Is there not a penalty for vessels going to sea without having a properly 
certificated mate? A.—Yes. 
By Mr, ArMsTRONG :— 
Q.—Then you consider the law was violated? A.—Yes; I consider it was. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—You have violated the law? A.—Yes. Last summer I was at Hamilton, 
and was reported as having a mate on board without a certificate. The Collector of 
Customs sent word to the running waiter, and he came tome. I had to go and see 


the collector. He instructed me to get a certificated mate, but I went out without 


such. There was not such a to be got in Hamilton. I offered a man who was 
not sailing then $5 if he would go with me as far as Toronto and I would pay his 
way back, but he would not doso; I went.to the collector and told him I could not 
get a certificated mate and he gave me a permit to go on. I went on, and coming 
to Kingston I got a certificated mate here. Is is very hard, sometimes, when you 
come into a port, and cannot get a certificated mate, or perhaps there is no one, 
except a drunken, worthless man, whom you are obliged to take. 


By Mr. ArMsrrRone :— 


Q.—Have you any information to volunteer that would be of benefit to the Com- 
mission, in regard to shipping interests? A.—I do not know that I couid say any- 
thing that would benefit our occupation. J would like to say something to raise the 
freights, but I suppose that cannot be done, unless we can do something with the 
railways. : 


WitiramM Harty, Managing Dir ector of the Canadian Locomotive and Engine 
Company, Kingston, called and sworn. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—You are manager of the Locomotive Company Works ? A.—lam manag- 
ing director. 

Q.—Have you foremen of various departments under your control? A,—Yes. 

Q.—What are their duties ? A.—Jo superintend the work being done. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—Each in his own department? A.—Yes. 
By Mr. ARMstTRONG :— 

Q.—They are all practical men? A.—Yes. 
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Q.—Could you give us the average wages they would earn per week? A.—T'wo 
dollars and fifty cents and $3 a day, or I would say from $2,25 to $3 aday. 

Q.—Those men have under their control engineers? A.—They have under 
their control all the employés in cach department. Hach foreman of a department 
is the head of the department. 

Q.—Is it within their province to employ and discharge men ? A.—It is. 


Q.—To increase or decrease wages? A.—Yes; I could not say that it is within 


their p:ovince to increase or decrease wages of the men, but it is so conditionally, 
upon the superintendent allowing it. 

Q.—What are the wages paid to engineers? A—What do you mean by 
engineers ? 


Q.—To the practical men who work in the shops? A.—We have them under — 


diffe:ent headings. I would understand what you mean if you would designate 
them as fitters, moulders, carpenters, laborers, and so on. I presumed you would ask 
such a question, and I have prepared a list accordingly. The rates of pay are as 
follows : Fitters from 15 cents to 224 cents per hour; that is $1.50 to $2.25 a day, 
fitters’ assistants, $1.10 to $1.25; turners, $1.50 to $2.50 per day; Planers, $1.50 to 
$1.75 per day; drillers, $1 to $2 per day. [ might quality that by saying that $1 is 
what will be paid to a young hand in the department. General pattern-makers receive 
$2 per day, that is to say good pattern-makers. Blacksmiths, $1.20 to $2.50 per day ; 
boiler-makers, $1.50 to $2 per day; boiler-makers’ assistants, $1 to $1.25 per day ; 
moulders, $1.40 to $2 per day ; carpenters, about $1.35 per day; and laborers about 
$1 per day. 
Q.—Do you pay any laborer under $1 per day ? A.—I think not. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—There was a witness before us who stated that he was in your employ and 
received $11.80 cents for twelve days’ work, which would be atthe rate of 983 cents 
per day ? A.—In all probability he had been docked some lost time; he arrived. 
late, ov something of that kind. [ am speaking from personal knowledge and I say 
that I never knew a man engaged at thatrate. If they were given to me in writing 
I would take an opportunity to investigate the matter and to know the exact results. 
Of course, I am quite sure that time has been docked or that time has beenglost; I 
do not remember of any man who has been in our employ at less than $1 since I 
was here. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—How do you dock aman if he is late? Do you dock him the actual time lost 
or, say a quarter of a day ? A.—TI could not tell you what the regulations now are, 


because my connection with the company practically ceased since the 15th of 


Decembex and I am not acquainted with the regulations that may govern the work now. 
Q.—What was the system in force under your control? A.—If they were not 
in their places when the whistle blew for seven o’clock they were docked a quarter 
of an hour, and after a quarter of an hour they were docked half an hour, and after 
that for a full hour. . 

Q.—The men are supposed to be right on time—there are no minutes of grace 
given? A—They are supposed to be in their places and prepared to commence work 
when the whistle blows. They are not to be coming in the gate when the whistle 
blows. 

Q.—Have laborers in your employ ever requested the company to increase their 
wages? A.—lI think so, 

Q.—What became of their request? A—When you refer to laborers, do you 
refer to employés, or to the particular class known as laborers? 

Q.—To the laborers? A.—Yes; the laborers we had last summer asked for an 
incease of pay. The superintendent, to whom those matters were referred, considered 
that the men who were asking for an increase of pay were getting all they were 
worth, and he refused to give any move. He told them that if they did not like 
it they could go and do better where they liked. 
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Q.—What kind of men were they? Were they old and infirm men? A.—Some 
of them were pretty well up in years. ; 

Q.—What was the average age of the laborers? A.—TI could not tell you that. 
Some wre old and some are young; some are past sixty, perhaps up to seventy, and 
some are young. 3 7 . 

Q.— AI] were getting a uniform rate of wages of 984 cents per day? A.—AIl 
were receiving a uniform rate of $1 per day—that is, all the laborers; there are 
not more than eight or nine of them, What we call a laborer is a man who is liable 
to be called to any particular department to assist in any work. 

Q.—Did you ever enquire into the home comforts of this class of your employés, 
as to how they were doing—I mean those men who earn $1 a day? A.—I cannot 
say that I have, unless enquiring from the gentleman who prepares statistics for 
the department in Ontario—Mr. Blue’s department. 

Q.—Ave they family men? A.—Yes; some of them. . 

Q.—Have you ever had any labor difficulties in your establishment? A.—The 
only thing that amounted to anything was last summer. 

Q.—Will you tell us the nature of that? A.—There was more or less of a 
demand for a rise of wages—I mean in all the departments. The superintendent 
was instructed to raise the pay, or rather to see if there were any cases in which 
the men were working for less wages than the work was considered to be worth, or 
less wages than we were able to ascertain were being paid at other places, and if so, 
to increase the pay up to that level. He did so, and in every case the result was 
satisfactory, except as regards the lowest class we employ—that is, the laboring 
gang. There were four or five of those who were in receipt of $1 a day who 
demanded an extra 10 cents. The superintendent would not pay it, considering 
that they were getting all they were worth, and he advised the company not to 
assent to the demand. 

Q.—With the exception of that class of unskilled labor, were the men entirely 


‘satisfied ? A.—With one other exception I was going to make, that is the moulders. 


The moulders walked out last summez: upon us on one occasion making a demand for 
incveased wages, I think myself they were somewhat hasty; perhaps there was a 
little haste on both sides; a little hastiness perhaps on the part of the supecintendent, 
in the way he asked them, and a little haste on their part in the way they made the 
demand. The matter.could have. been very easily arranged and settled if there had 
been better understanding between the two parties, when they came together, as to 
their rights. It was settled satisfactorily to the men within a fortnight, and we have 
had no trouble since. 

Q.—Did those men who where dissatisfied offer to settle the matter by arbitra- 
tion? A.—Yes. | 

Q.—Did they appoint their arbitrator ? A.—They appointed an arbitrator and we 
appointed another. That is the last I have heard of it since. 

Q.—Did they come together? A.—The arbitrators came together and called on 
me in my office to ask some questions. I gave them the information, and I have never 
heard anything more of it to this day. 

By the CHAIRMAN :—. 3 

Q.—You settled the matter without them? A.—The men went back to work at 

just the same pay as they struck against. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—Did they go to work on the understanding that the arbitrators would report 
on the matter? A.—Yes. : 

Q.—Did the abitrators ever report? A.—Never; they never sat; they never 
summoned any body, to my knowledge, to appear before them. 

Q.—Was the understanding ‘between the moulders and the management this: 
that it’ they would go to work a report of the arbitrators would be laid before them? 
A.—No. 

A—69 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—Not to your knowledge? A.—Not to my knowledge. The settlement was 
made through me. The superintendent, properly speaking, was the man they should 
have dealt with, but for some reason they objected to go to the superintendent who 
was there at that time, and they came to me, and I arranged the matter with them. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— ) 

Q.—The moulders to whom you referred are machinery moulders, I believe? 
A.—Yes. é 

Q.—What is the difference in the rate of pay here as compared with the rate in 
Toronto or Hamilton paid to machinery moulders? A.—I am not aware of the rate 
paid in Toronto, I think we are paying the same rate of wages as is paid by any 


body else for the same class of work. I have repeatedly had to write and ask other — 


moulders thorough out the country their rate of wages, and I know that on comparing 
them I have almost invariably found that we were giving just about the same as they 
were. 

Q.—Are you aware that machinery moulders in Toronto do not work as long 
hours as the machinery moulders in connection with the locomotive works here? 
A.—No; I have no personnal knowledge of the number of hours they work at 
Toronto. When our men have finished they can go out. It is not with them a ques- 
tion of waiting till 6 o’clock; they go away when they are through with their casts 
for the day. 

Q.—Do they work by the day or by the piece? A.—They work by the day; 
still their day’s work is considered to be finished when they get through with their 
day’s casts 

Q.—How many hours do they generally put in for a week’s work? A.—Fifty- 
nine hours; ten hours every day, except Saturday, when they put in nine hours. 

Q.—Has there lately been any change in that system ? A.—Not to my know- 
ledge. The gentleman who gave evidence just before me could have informed you 
on that matter, because he is now superintendent. 

Q.—He did not seem to understand anything about the business? A.—He has 
been here only one month and is not fairly in harness yet. 

Q.—Have any officials of the company objected to employ men who belong to 
labor organizations? A.—WNo; it never was questioned, to my knowledge. They are 
just as welcome as any body else, so long as they do their work and obey the rules. 

Q.—Do you fine the employés for any other cause than being late in the morning ? 
A.—I think not. | 

Q.—Are any men garnisheed for debt? A.—I do not think there have been 
more than three or four cases of that kind within the last seven years. 

Q.—Have they never been discharged on account of their wages having been 
garnisheed? A.—No; I do not think so. I cannot remember anything of that kind. 

Q.—Do you think the men would be in a better condition financially, and 
be able to look after their comforts better and the wants and necessities of life if 
they were paid once a week instead of once a fortnight? We are paying them just 
as they asked for it. They were formerly paid only once a month, and they made a 
request to be paid fortnightly, and that has been done. 

Q.—I suppose you did not wish to come down to once a week all at once? A.— 
I suppose, so far as trouble is concerned, it would not matter to the company whether 
the men were paid weekly or fortnightly. | . 

Q.—-Have the men, when they have any grievances, a right to petition the 
company? A.—Yes; they have the fullest access to the heads of the company, to 
the directors and officials, at all times. 

By Mr. Carson :— : 

Q.—In case of the men having grievances you are always approachable, I suppose ? 
A.—Yes; I think they will all tell you so. I consider the man who works just as 
good a man as I am, and that he is just as much entitled to be spoken to and to be 
respectfully received by me. 
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By Mr. CLrarkE :— 

_ Q.—How is the condition of the men ? Have they comfortable homes of their own, 
ornot ? A.—I think the bulk of them have their own little homes. It is one consideration 
that weighed with us in deciding to allow the works to remain in Kingston, instead 
of removing from here when we bought them, that the employés in the establishment 
have all their own little homesteads, and that anchors them here; and so long as 

- they receive the same reasonable consideration as the same class of labor gets in 
other place there is not much difficulty in keepingthem. There have not been many 
removals during the long time the company has been in existence. 

Q.—How long would it take a mechanic with a family of three to purchase a 
home for himself on the wages of one $l1aday ? A.—I could not answer that 
question. We have a notable instance here, however, of a man working at $1 a day 
and accumulating property in this city. 

Q.—Out of his wages ? A.—Yes. I can show you a carter who has twenty or 
twenty-five houses—he is now carting, and I knew him when he was a porter in a 
store for many years. He now owns twenty comfortable homesteads in this city. 


By Mr. McLEan :— 


_ Q.—Is property dearer now than when he bought them? A.—He is every year 
building more or less. 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG— 


Q.—How long is it since he purchased that proper:y ?, A.—He is building every 
year, generally. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—This is not a very exceptional case of a poor man getting rich is it ? A.—No. 

Q.—And you also hear of rich men getting poor? A.—Yes; we have cases every 
day. I say I knew that man thirty years ago as a porter in a store at $1 a day—I 
question whether he was getting even that much. 


; By Mr. McLzan :— 
Q.—Did any body die and leave him money ? A.—Not to my knowledge. 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 


Q.—Can you tell us the rate of increase in property in Kingston within the last 
thirty years ? A.—No; I do not think there has been much increase in property in 
thirty years; there probably has been within the last six or seven years. 

Q.—In purchasing the necessaries of lite is $1 as valuable. now as it was thirty 
years.ago ? A.—I do not think so, That is, however, getting into economic ques- 
tions ; that would hardly come in the scope of the enquiry, I suppose, and they 
would be liable to lead to too much discussion. 

Q.—That is one of the important questions we want to enquire into, the purchas- 
ing power of $1. A.—I am not able to speak from personal experience of the value 
of $1 thirty years ago, as I was only ten years old at that time and had very little 
knowledge of the purchasing power of money ; but judging from what I have read 

_ and what I have heard of the prices of the commodities forming the necessaries of 
lite at that time, the purchasing power of $1 would be greater than it is now. 
°  Q.—Could you tell us about the rate of the increase of house rent in Kingston 
among the working classes ? A.—No; I could not. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q.— Where have your company sent their locomotives ? A.—AI] over Canada. 
Q.—Has it made any for the Dominion Government ? A.—Yes; for the Inter- 
colonial and Prince Edward Island Railways. 


By Mr. ArMstTRone :— 


Q.—Have you shipped to the colonies? A.—We have never exported any 
engines. 
A—654 
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By Mr. CLARKE :— 
(Q.—Where do you get your iron ? A.—During the last year, since the change 
in the tariff, our pig-iron and bar-iron have all been bought in Canada. 


Q.—What part of Canada? A.—Nova Scotia for pig-iron and sometimes for 


bar-iron; sometimes Hamiltov for bar-iron. Our boiler-plate has all come from 
Great Britain, Scotiand. | ech | 
Q—How does Londonderry pig compare with other pig-iron? A.—During 
1881-82-83, when we were working to the full extent of our capacity, we, for some 
reason, could not get our moulders to be satisfied with working Londonderry iron. 
We bought sample car-loads several times 
or four different occasions—to induce our workmen ‘to take hold of it, as we would 
rather purchase from the home industry, because as a home industry we wanted to 
be patronized for the same Cause. But invariably the report of our foreman was 
‘that the iron was not satisfactory, that it would not work as satistactorily as Scotch 
pig-iron. I made that report to Mr. Patterson, manager of the steel company in 
Canada, last winter, at Ottawa, and he sent a man here to investigate, and after 
having made enquiries of our foreman as to the nature of. iron we wanted, he has 


made a brand of iron especially for us, as I understand him, and since that time we 


have been able to use it, and it has given great satisfaction. 

Q—You do not mix it with other iron 2? A.—No; not with Scotch. 

Q.—Where do you get your coal? A.—This year from Cape Breton. Prior to 
that time, with the exception of 1881, we have got it-every year from the United 
States. ) 7 
Q.—Does it compare favorably with American coal? A.—I cannot say that it 
does. The report to me from the engineer in charge is that if he forces his fires at 
all it runs on the bars. We have had to throw it out, altogether from the scrap in 
the smelting department, and we use the best quality of Amevican coal. 

Q.—You are able to lay down the Nova Scotia coal cheaper here than the 
American coal? A.—Yes; cheaper this season, which is the first time we have been 


able to do so. 
By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—Do the men in your employ, and who are good, skilled mechanics and 
belong to organized labor, ask that men of the lowest ability shall be paid the same 


wages as they are, because they are organized? A.—I do not know how to answer 


that question. 

Q.—Is there any, arrangement of that kind? A.—Of course, every man is paid 
according to his merits. They are not paid all the. same wages , they are paid 
according to their ability. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—Who is the judge as to their ability? A.—T'he manager. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— | 

Q —Not some stranger to your establishment? A-~—-No. 

Q.—You want to manage your own business ? »A.—Yes. 7 | 

Q.—In your own way?) A—Yes. ‘So: far‘as: I am: concerned, you may always 
be satisfied that we will do that so long as I am there. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—Has not the workman a right to put a price on his ‘own labor? A.—Yes. 
I have nothing to say against organized labor. They have a right to do everything 
to improve their condition, the same as capitalists have a right to do everything to 
improve theirs. But, speaking on that question, [may say that I simply draw the 
line at a body of men undertaking to dictate to their.employers what wages they 
shall pay any body. Pere. / 

Q.—Certainly. But do you not believe in a body of men stating that they will 
not work under a certain scale of wages? A.—Yes, certainly. What I have in 


two or three car-loads at a time on three: 


as 
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mind is the strike last summer, the walking out of 230 men who were formerly 
satisfied with their wages, every man saying he was quite content, except those four 
or five men who wanted 10 cents a day more, and because the company would not 
concede this 10 cents to each of the four men, 230 men walked out. 

Q.—I suppose it was not on financial grounds, but ona matter of principle? 
A.—VThe company took the stand on their rights, and I presume it was a matter of 
principle with them, 

Q.— Before they walked out, did they interview the company in regard to the 
matter? A.—They did. 

-  Q.—Did they offer in any way to settle the matter before the strike was resorted 
to? A—No. It was: pay the 10 cents extra or we walk out. 3 

Q.—To four men? A.—To either four or five men. It was rather a mistaken 
policy, and I think they found it out after a little while. 

Q.—How long were the men ont? A.—TIwo weeks, I think. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—The men did not get the 10 cents extra? A.—WNo. 
.. Q.—Did the strikers go back? A.—I think other men took their places—L 
think they disappeared. They went sailing, or something of thatsort. All of the 
other men went back. I am happy to say that we have not had any trouble with 
them in seven years, and that is the only little bit of friction we have ever had 
during that time, which I think we may call a fair average. 


By Mr. CLARKE :—- 


Q.—Do you manufacture your own brass goods? A.—Yes; not the brass mount- 
ings ; we generally buy them. 
Q.—Are they made in Canada? A.—Yes; in Montreal and Toronto. 


By Mv. ArMsTRONG :— 

Q.—When the factory shut down three years ago were many men thrown out of 
work ? A.—We had at that time, and had at a short time before closing down, about 
400 hands. | 

Q.—Those hands were all thrown out of work? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Could you state to us the cause of shutting down? A.—Want of orders. If 
you take the trade and navigation returns of the country for those two years during 
which we were closed down you will find that only ten engines were brought into 
Canada. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Did that involve a loss to the company? A.—Yes; the company was, of 
course, losing interest on its investment. 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 


Q.—Was that the main cause of closing down? A.—Yes. 

Q.—The reason I ask you this is, because several members of the Commission 
have been informed otherwise? A.—I have given you the reason, to the best of my 
experience, and [ think I have some little knowledge about it. It was almost 
impossible to get orders at that time for our class of manufactures. The evidence 


_ of that is afforded by the trade and navigation returns and an examination of the 
~ quantity of that class of goods that were imported into this country. 


. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Of course, it would have been to your interest to continue work? A.—Yes,. 
Q.—You were deprived of the services of experienced and skilled men by being 


_ obliged to shut down? A.—Yes; we lost the services of our trained men. 


| 
: 
‘ 


Q.—And, of course, many of the men went away? A.—Yes. We started again 
at prices we had never paid before for the sake of getting our old men, many of 


whom were driving carts around the streets and carrying the hod. 
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By Mr. Carson :— 
Q.—Do you feel capable of competing with goods manufactured outside of 
Canada? A.—We have no fear of anything on this continent in our own Class of 
manufacture. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— | 
Q.—Do American goods in your line come into this country ? A.—wNothing to 
speak of. If American goods do come in it is because they are wanted so quickly 
we cannot make the delivery. 
Q.—This is not a profitable market just now for American goods, I suppose? A.— 
No; not in our class of manufactures. We are safely shut against them, as they are 
against us. : 


Witnarp Srepuens, Sailor, Kingston, called and sworn. 


By Mr. KERwIN :— 

Q.—How long have you been employed as a sailor? A.—lI have been sailing, I 
guess, about sixteen years. 

Q.—Did you hear the evidence given by the sailor yesterday? A.—I did not. 

Q.—What kind of craft are you accustomed to? A.—Sailing vessels. 

Q.—Can you tell us the wages of sailors during the summer months? A.—They 
range from $25 a month, I think, to $1.50 or $1.75 aday. Sailing vessels pay more 
than barges, as a rule. 


e 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—More than steamers, too? A.—Yes, 
By Mr. Kurwin :— 
Q.—At the end of the month, do you get paid? A.—In sailing vessels we gener- 
ally ship by the day. ° 
Q.—And you get paid at the termination of the trip, Isuppose? A.—At the end 
of the trip. If we go from here to Chicago we leave the vessel there and get our money. 


Q.—How many hours per day does a sailor work? _A.—When he is outside he - 


is there when he is wanted all the twenty-four hours. Of course, in fine weather, 


when there is no necessity of having all hands on deck, you have four hours below | 


and four hours on deck. | 

Q.—Can you give us any idea in regard to the hulls of those barges you have 
been on lately in the upper lakes? A.—Asa general thing, the American class of 
barges is better than the Canadian. Some of the Canadian barges are kind of poor, 
especially as regards their hulls; they are mostly vessels that have been sailing 
vessels and could not be classed as sailing vessels, and now the owners have made 
barges of them. ; 


Q.—Have you ever known cases where sailors have refused to go in such craft 


because they were unseaworthy? A.—No, I cannot say I have. 
Q.—Do you know anything about the fovecastles of those vessels? A.—Yes ; 
a little. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—Give us your opinion in regard to them—you are speaking of barges? A.— 
Yes; barges are a class of boat I have been very little on. Barges, and sailing craft's 
forecastles are pretty much all alike; some of them are good and some of them are 
not fit for men to be in. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Which is the rule and which is the exception? A.—Both on vessels and 
barges, because the forecastle between decks is in the fore part of the boat,and coming 
through the Welland Canal there is always such snubbing that there are generally 
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leaks in the forecastle deck. There are, however, few vessels that have perfectly 
tight decks, and when they get into the sea-way or into dirty water they ship water 
more or less. Of course, in fine water it is all right. 

By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q.—Are the owners of vessels very particular as to the class of sailors they 
employ? A.—Some are and some are not. 

Q.—In the fine months of the summer, I suppose they have an inferior class of 
sailors on board? A.—Some of them do; as a rule, the captain of a vessel will get a 
man as cheap as he can. But mostly in sailing vessels now the wages are fixed 
according to a rule of the seamen’s union. 

Q.—How many sailors do you consider it necessary to have on a barge in tow ? 
A.—It is supposed to carry four men, a mate and a captain. , 
‘ Q.—Do they carry that number always? A.—I could not say; as a rule I think 

they do. 

Q.—How many sails would they carry? A—They are supposed to have 


enough sails to handle themselves if they are let go. 


Q.—How many do you think are necessary ? A.—That is according to the size 
of the vessel. A vessel is supposed—thatis,a boat which is at the mercy of the 
winds and waves—to have enough canvas to enable the crew to handle her; if not, 
she is not seaworthy ; she is not in a fit condition for a crew to be on board of. 

Q.—Have you ever known those vessels to leave port loaded improperly 2? A.— 
I have seen them outside when I thought they were over-loaded ; I thought they 
were over-loaded as we passed them. 

By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 

Q.—Do you think it would be a benefit, as regards the safety of the crew, if the 
Government appointed an inspector of hulls? A.—Yes; I do. 

_ _Q.—You think it isa need ? A.—It is aneedin a way ; a vessel should just be 
loaded down to a certain depth so that there will be enough out of water to float her, 

Q.—Have you ever known deck loads to be dangerous ? A.—I have. 

Q.—Over-loaded ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—When the sleeping apartment of the men is in such a bad condition as you 
state, whose duty is it to make repairs? A.—Itis the duty of the master of the 
vessel ; when a master complains he is supposed to remedy the complaint. 

Q.—What would you think if the master of a vessel said it was the duty of the 
men to see that their quarters were clean, and in good order and repair ? A.—It is 
the duty of the men to keep themselves clean. | 

Q.—But as regards their sleeping apartment ? A.—Yes; their sleeping apart- 
ment. Of course, there are iots ot men who never think about sweeping up and 
washing up, or anything of that kind ; I think it is the duty of a captain or a mate 
to see that their place is kept clean. 

Q.—Have you ever noticed a vessel with its rigging in a dangerous condition ? 
A.—I have often known of boats leaving here with bad gear, sails, and so on. 

Q.—Have you ever known of vessels that have been ordered to be repaired by 
insurance inspectors which have left port without the repairs being done ? A.—No. 

Q.—What time of the year is the best to make an inspection of a vessel ? A.— 
They inspect in the spring time, generally in the winter months, but of course I 
could not form an opinion as to when it ought to be done. I would not want to do 
so. I think when a vessel is fitted out ready for use that is the time to inspect her, 
for she then has got the whole of her fittings. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—That is when she is ready to leave port ? A.—Before she leaves for her 
season’s work. 

Q.—When she is fitted and ready to leave port, that, you think, is the time to 
inspect her? A.—Yes; and see if she is seaworthy. Of course, if a boat requires 
repairs, that has got to be done during the winter. 
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By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—With regard to sailors : is it not the general practice to ship from port to 
port? A.—Yes ; it is the general system. 

Q.—Could you give any definite reason why they prefer that way? A.—No; I. 
could not, It is the rule of the organization to ship that way. : 

Q.—Do you think that masters prefer to ship men from month to month? A.— 
Some do, and some do not. { 

Q.—What advantage would it be to a master to engage that way, and what 
disadvantage would it be to the men? A.—If the men got wages enough it would 
be better for them to engage by the month; it would be better for the masters, 
because they would get just what kind of men they wanted, When men make a short 
trip the master cannot tell what kind of men they are before they are paid and off 
again. 

. Q.—Is it the duty of the seamen, when the vessel is in port, to assist in unloading 
her? A.—Notasarule. No; it is not compulsory. 

Q.—Do you think that, properly speaking, it is the duty of the seamen or the 
longshoremen? A.—I think it is the duty of the longshoremen to load and unload a 
vessel. 

Q.—Have you known masters of vessels to ask sailors to do this kind of work ? 
A.—I cannot say that I have ; not lately. 

Q.—Do the wages generally rise at the approach of the end of the season ? 
A.—Yes; they generally do. 

Q.—It is the general custom to do so? A.—It is the custom in the fall to give 
them more than in the summer time. 

Q.—Do you think that this rise at the latter end of the year would take place, as 
a general rule, if the men were employed by the month or by the season ? A.—I1 do not 
think it would, not unless it was specified to that effect. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—If you were engaged on the Ist of October do you not think that you would 
ask more for October and November? A.—I would. 

Q.—You would have a right to do so ? §A.—Yes; because the weather is rougher 
and there is more hardship to put up with. 

Q.—If the men get a certain price to sail up to September, 1 suppose there is no 
reason why you should not ask for the same money afterwards? A.—No. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—It requires, in that rough weather, to have good seamen on board? A.—lIt 
does. 

Q—And have you known masters to employ, during that season, inferior men. 
for the purpose of saving money? A.—That is a question I would not want to 
answer. 1 have known men to be on a vessel who were not good men—not proper 
sailors for the fall of the year. 

By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—Do you consider life-buoys and life-preservers on vessels to be requisite for 
the safety of sailors? A.—No; Ido not. 

Q—You have none on board of sailing vessels? A.—No; very few vessels I 
ever was on had a life-preserver on board. A life-preserver on hoard a sailing vessel 
is a very rare thing. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q.—Those men you speak of as being incompetent men: do you suppose they 
were shipped by the masters or the owner knowing they were incompetent, or do 
you suppose they were deceived by the men? A.—Theve are times when they ship 
‘hem and the masters know them; it is just according to where a man is 
acquainted. 
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Q.—Would the sailors, as a body, prefer to have a shipping master’s office 
established in the different ports? A—That I could not say. Of course, the men 
belonging to the union do not want any master. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q—Avre you a member of the Seamen’s Union? A.—I am. 

Q.—What financial benefits are attached to that union? A.—We can get more 
wages on a sailing vessel, as a rule, and we are entitled to a sick benefit; and if we 
happen to get drowned there is $50 towards our funeral. 

Q.—What was the rate of wages before the union was formed ? A.—They were 
pretty poor. Wages were down low and we had to do something to get enough on 
which to exist. | 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q.—How much higher wages have been paid since your union was established ? 
A.—They have come up, and they are a great deal better since the union. 

Q.— How high—from $1 to $2? A.—One dollar and fifty cents to two dollars. 
Before the union was in existence some of us were sailing for $25 a month, and $22 a 
month one summer, 

Q.—What wages can a sailor now command when he ships by the month? A.— 
That [ cannot say. . 

Q.—Not many ship that way? A.—No; not on sailing vessels. On barges they 
generally ship by the month. 2 

Q.—Do you know any masters or mates who have left ports without passing 
certificates? A.—No; I do not. 

Q.—Do you consider it is a good law to have masters and mates pass a certi- 
ficate? A—lIt is, in a way, if it is properly carried out. 

By Mr. Kerwin :— 

Q.—Have you any idea of the number of sailors who are living in this vicinity ? 

A.—I have not ; I could not say. 


Q.—Did you ever hear of a case where the sailors on a barge when they got into 
difficulty launched the boat and did not know how to apply the oars ? A.—lI never did. 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 

Q.—Is it customary, or has it happened frequently, that when the master 
would go to ship men he would find them all in a state of intoxication? A.—I do 
not think so; as arule—no. I do not think the sailors in the community are that 
much given to liquor, There are exceptions where you will find men around a 
boarding house or a saloon drunk, but they are not supposed to take those men. 

~ Q.—What would you think of the evidence of a man who had to leave port 
short handed— 


The CuarrMAN.—You are asking a witness to run the risk of perjuring himself. 


By Mr.’ Carson :— 

Q.—Has it come to your knowledge that a sailing master had to leave port 
short-handed owing to his inability to obtain necessary help ? A.—Yes; I have left 
in vessels when they have not got all their men, when they have been one man or 
two men short. 

Q.—Was that through any dissatisfaction? A.—Not between the master and 
the sailors. That has happened when a master could not get men. 

Q.—Was it because the men could not be got? A.—Yes; because the men could 
not be got. 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 


Q.—As a class, are seamen of intemperate habits? A.—That is a question I 
would not like to answer. Some are andsome are not. Asa general thing, they like 
to have a glass of beer once in a while as well as any body else. 
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~Q.—Would you consider it a rare occasion that a vessel would go out of port 
short-handed on account of there not being sufficient men on board, such insufficiency 
being due to the intemperate habits of the men? Would it be a frequent case or a 
rare case? A.—I think it would be rare. 
@.—A rare case? A.—I think it would be. 


Lewis W. Suannon, Newspaper Proprietor, Kingston, called and sworn. 
By Mr. ArnMstTRONG :— 


Q.—Do you know the rate of wages paid in a news office? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How much per thousand is paid? A.—Twenty-five cents. 

Q.—Have the men lately received an increase? A.—Yes. 

Q.— Does the copy of advertisements or of tabular work go to the piece hands or 
to men employed by the office? A.—The advertisements are set by an advertisement 
man—a man paid by the week. 

Q.—Have you a special man for that work? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you know if it is the universal custom throughout the craft that where 
men are employed by piece-work on newspapers all the matter that comes into the 
paper is givento the men? A.—Including advertisements ? 

@—Yes? A.—I do not know that; it has never been the custom here. 

Q.—Do you use any plate matter in your paper? A.—I do. 

Q.—lIs the plate matter manufactured in Canada? A.—Some of it is and some of 
it is not. 

Q.—Is there any difference in the quality of the plates, between American plate 
and Canadian plate? A.—There is; the American plate is, I think, the best. 

Q.—Have you ever met, in those American plates, literature of a light nature, 
immoral, tending that way? A.—I have never bought any of it. 

Q.—When those plates were used in the paper, does such fact keep the men out of 
employment ? A.—I do not think so. 

Q.—I suppose your foreman would be in a better position to give evidence on that 
matter? A.—I do not think he would; I know pretty well what goes on in the office. 

Q.—The men are not idle any time the plates are used? A.—No; they are not 
idle. 

Q.—Could you tell us the number of columns of matter you use per day? A.— 
At present we are using more than we usually do, because just after the new year 
there is a lull in the advertising patronage; but we use, on an average, I suppose, 
about seven or eight columns, probably ten. 

Q.—Do you issue a weekly in connection with your daily paper? A.—Yes. 

Q.—I presume the matter that goes into the weekly is culled from the daily ? 
A.—Yes; it is. 

Q.—Do any of your men work after hours? A.—No; except.in the very busy 
season, 

Q.—How many boys do you employ? A.—In what way do you mean ? 

Q.—As apprentices on the paper? A.—Three. ; 

Q.—How many men do you employ? A.—We have eight men; we have eight 
journeymen; there is one in his fourth year. There are two boys—one in his first year 
and one in his second year. 

Q.—What is the rate of wages you pay job hands? A.—Nine dollars a week. 

Q.—How many hours per week do they work? A.—They are supposed to work 
ten hours a day; on Saturdays they get ott when the paper gets out. 

Q.—At what time does the paper get out on Saturday? A.—Half-past four or 
four o’clock. 

Q.—At the time of the rise of wages, in what manner were the proprietors 
approached—was there any difficulty? A.—There was a difficulty. The men senta 
petition to us asking for an increase. 
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Q.—Was it then complied with? A.—Yes; there was no trade difficulty over 
the rise. There was no strike; the matter was amicably settled between employer 
and employed.: 

Q.—Do you find the volume of job work increasing in Kingston? A.—Since I 
have been in business I think it has increased ; I could not say how much. We do 
about a steady trade. 

Q.—Is the style. of job work getting more artistic—is it of a dearer nature ? A.— 
I do not think it 1s getting dearer, it is getting cheaper; but it is more artistic. 

Q.—It is increasing in taste? A.—Yes; we have better appliances now than 
there used to be—we have more artistic styles of type. 

Q.—Is much ornamental work being done here? A.—Very little. 

Q.—Are your apprentices indentured? A.—No. 

Q.—Would you prefer an indenture system to the slip-shod manner in which 
boys go to the trade at the present time? A—IJ never gave it much thought; I do 
not know how it would work. 

Q.—When a boy goes to the business, do you ascertain from him his qualifications, 
so far as regards his common school education? A.—Yes; always. 

Q.—Do you think that is requisite in boys going to the printing business? A.—E 
do. I may say there has never been a strike in my office. 


Huau Doveras, Stone-mason and Bricklayer, Kingston, called and sworn. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—Are there many stone-masons employed in Kingston? A.—Yes; there are 
quite anumber. Of course, in Kingston they work also at bricklaying ; the general 
rule is that they are masons and bricklayers both. 

Q.—Do they work also at stone-cutting? A.—Yes; some of them work at stone- 
cutting, but not many; I do not think there are very many who are both first-class 
stone-cutters and builders, although there are a few. 

Q.—A man having the knowledge of a stone-mason and a bricklayer, what wages 
would he receive? A.—Last summer, wages were from $2.50 to $3 per day. I think 
there are one or two who earn more than $3, but I do not know more than two. 

Q.—How constantly do the men in your trade work during the year—in other 

words, how many weeksin the year do they work? A.—I do not think they work 
more than eight months in the year; I am certain they do not work more than nine, 
any way, that is, taking the majority of them; there are a few who work more. 
; Q.—If you spread the wages that a stone-mason would earn over the entire year, 
how much per week or per day would it amount to? Have you ever thought of it in 
that regard? A.—I think for the year round I would be doing pretty well if I 
earned $500; some of them may get pretty close to $600, but I do not think the 
majority of them do. I do not think the majority would earn over $500. 

Q.—Do they generally engage with contractors, or do they take jobs of their 
own? A.—They generally engage with contractors, 

Q.—Is there much corporation work in the line of stone-mason and bricklayer ? 
A.—No; I do not think very much. Only lately they have been building dry drains, 
dry walls, ete. 

Q.—A-re the stone masons in Kingston organized? A.—No. 

Q.—Are there many apprentices in the business? A.—Yes; there are quite a 
number. In fact, I know of one employer who has three apprentices, and he does not 
employ two journeymen on an average. So I think that is pretty good. | 

Q.—That employer has more apprentices than he has journeymen? A.—Yes. 

Q.—At what kind of work are those apprentices employed? A.—They are 
employed at all kinds of work they can do. You can imagine the kind of work they 
turn out. 

Q.—And an employer of that kind of hand, does he ever get contracts for 
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corporation work? A.—There have been no corporation contracts given out during 
the past year or past two years. 

Q.—lIs such a hand ever good, to your knowledge? A.—No. 

Q.—In the bricklaying part of the trade, do you find scaffolding good—is it 
generally secure? A.—Yes; I have never been on a building where there have 
been any accidents through defective scaffolding. 

Q—Do the men put up their own scaffolding, or is there a man especially 
selected by the contractor to do that work? A.—The men generally erect their own 
scaffolding on small jobs; if it is a large job there are generally one or two men told 
off to erect the scaffolding. | 

Q.—Could you tell us the wages a bricklayer’s laborer would receive, one who 
would carry the hod and brick ? A.—The average wages would be $1.25 aday in the 
summer time. . 

Q.—Do the wages decrease towards the fall? A.—Generally they do. 

Q.—Will you tell us the reason? A.—I suppose the reason is that there are 
more men to be had. 

Q.—Then it is on account of the supply of labor, not on account of inferior work ? 
A.—No; I think they do quite as good work; there are some men out of work and 
that runs the wages down. 

Q.—It is in that way the contractor takes advantage of the surpius labor? A.— 
Most of them do. 

By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—On the other hand, do wages rise when men are scarce? A.—Yes; if a man 
wants men, and must have them, he will offer them more. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—It is according to the law of supply and demand? A.—Yes. 
By Mr. McLean :— 
Q.—In that case, the man takes the advantage? A.—A man will not refuse to 
go if a boss offers him a quarter more than he is getting—not as a general rule. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—You are a member of the labor organization in connection with the building 
trade, | believe? A.—Yes. . 

Q.—Does that body rate all men on the same equal footing as regards wages? 
A.—I do not know that there has ever been any rate struck. 

Q.—They generally make their bargains separately themselves? A.—Yes; so far. 


Cuar.es M. Morrics, Blacksmith, Kingston, called and sworn. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—At what branch of the trade do you work? A.—I work at the locomotive 
works; 1 have worked at another branch, the ship-building branch. 

Q.—Have you worked at horse-shoeing? A.—Not very lately; just a month or 
two one summer. 

Q—How many blacksmiths are employed at the locomotive works? A.—Il 
should say about twenty. 

Q—What are the average wages the men receive there? A.—About $1.70 a day. 

Q.—How many hours constitute a week’s work for blacksmiths ? A.—Fifty- 
nine hours. : 

Q.—What are the wages of a blacksmith’s helper? A.—We have some of them 
at 90 cents, some $1, $1.10, $1.15 and $1.20. 

Q.—You have some at 90 vents? A.—We have one. 

Q.—Do they require to be skilled, more than that of ordinary laboring workmen, 
to be a blacksmith’s helper ? A.—Yes; they do, but apparently not down there; they 
do not apparently care what sort of a helper they get. 
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Q.—Has each blacksmith one helper? A—Yes; some of them have two. 

Q.—How many laborers are there at 90 cents a day, the lowest wages? 
A.—There is one J know of. 

Q.—Ave there any apprentices at the blacksmithing? A.—There is one. 

Q.—What age was that apprentice when he came to work first? A.—I think 
he was about sixteen. ; 

Q.—Is the blacksmithing work in the locomotive works more severe and 
fatiguing that is ordinary ‘blacksmithing york, such as horse-shoeing—is it severe 
work? A.—Some parts of it are severe, but I consider horse-shoeing the 
hardest work. 

Q.—Have blacksmiths, to your knowledge, received an increase of wages at the 
locomotive works? A.—I believe some have received an increase. 

Q.—Who employs the blacksmiths at the works? A—The foreman employs 
some, I believe, and the rest are employed by the company; the manager or 
supevintendent employs some, I believe. 

Q.—Did you ever calculate the amount of money a blacksmith would receive in 
a year at the average wayes, provided he worked every available day he could 
possibly get work ? A.—It would be according to the pay he got. If he got $1.70 a 
day I suppose he would earn between $400 and $500. Of course, I never calculated 
it.up; that is what I would judge to be the amount. : 

Q.—When the men have any grievances are they allowed by the foreman or 
manager to have the right of petitioning the company and laying their grievances 
before them? A.—Yes; they can lay their grievances before them, but they may lie 
there, for all the notice they will give them.. They do not take much notice of them, 
I think. | 

Q.—Have ever any grievances, to your knowledge, been laid before the manager 
or superintendent and those grievances were not looked after? A.—There were 
' some last summer. There weve letters for an advance of wages put before Mr. Harty, 
and we never heard of them at all. 

Q.—Were you in the employ of the locomotive company at the time of the 
difficulty last summer? A.—Yes. | 

Q.— When the difficulty was over, how many men went back to work ? A.—There 
were two-thirds who went back; some went away and got work elsewhere. 

Q.—Did any of the men who went out on strike make application to return to 
work and-were refused work? A.—I do not think so. 


~ By Mr. McLean :— 

Q.—You work nine hours a day on Saturday, I believe? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you get paid for ten hours’ work? A.—No. 

Q.—Just for nine hours? A.—Yes. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— : 

Q.—Have you worked at blacksmithing in any other place besides Kingston ? 
A.—Yes; I have worked in the old country. I have also wo:ked in Hamilton. 

Q.—Can you tell us the difference between the wages of a blacksmith in Scotland, 
and the wages of a blacksmith in Kingston? A.—Theve is a great deal of difference, 
The wages in Scotland range at about 25 shillings a week for an ordinary black- 
smith; 30 shillings for a good blacksmith. 

Q—Do you consider that the condition of a blacksmith in the old country. is 
better than his condition he e? A —I do not consider he is better off, but if he can 
get as steady work he is as well oif. I would not say he is better off, but he is as 
well off, that is, if he can get steady work. 

Q.—If he could get as steady wo.k as you receive at the locomotive works, how 
would his, position be then? A.—It would be as good. 

Q.—That is considering the cost of living and house rent? A.—Yes. 

Q—Have you worked in the United States? A.—No. 

Q.—You said you worked in Hamilton—is that so? A.—Yes.' 
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Q.—Are the wages for a blacksmith higher in Hamilton than in Kingston? 
A.—Yes; about 8 per cent. higher. ) 

Q.—Do they work the same number of hours as they do here? A.—I worked 
in the bridge works in Hamilton; we get two hours off on Saturday ; we stopped at 4 
o'clock. 

Q.—There is an advantage, then, you believe, of one hour in Hamilton ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Did you ever give any thought as to the cost of living in Hamilton, and the 
cost of living in Kingston? A.—Of course, I was only boarding in Hamilton. There 
is no difference in board between the fwo cities; you can get board for the same 
price here as there. 

Q.—In regard to a family man, what is your belief? A.—I consider you can 
get a house as cheap in Hamilton as you can here; but I have not had experience 
in that. . 

By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—Did you get paid for the two hours in Hamilton? A.—No; I believe in the 
Western shops they get paid for the hour they have off; they work nine hours per 
day or fifty-four hours per week, 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—With the two hours off in Hamilton, wages are still higher there than in 
Kingston. Did I understand you to say that? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Even working fifty-five hours here? A.—Yes; they will average higher. 

@.—Have you any information in connection with your trade that would be 
of benefit to the Commission ? - A.—No. 

Q.—Do you think, on the whole, that a blacksmith receives a fair day’s wage for 
a fair day’s work? A.—I am not prepared to answer that question, because I have 
not had much experience in blacksmithing, for | am a young man yet. 


Joun WILKIns, Grocer, called and sworn. 


I appear to give evidence to the Commission in connection with the order to 
which I belong—the Knights of Labor. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Did you hear the evidence of Mr. Meek last evening? A.—I did. 

Q.—Do you corroborate that evidence? A.—lI agree with everything he said in 
connection with the order, as to their action and the course they have pursued in 
regard to any matters brought before them. 

Q.—Have you anything to add to his evidence in connection with organized 
labor? A—lIn connection with organized labor I would like to say that I believe it 
is of great benefit to the workingmen, not only by raising their wages but by raising 
their moral tone. I have noticed, since the order has been established in Kingston, a 
great improvement in this respect. 

By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q.—How long is it since the society was organized? A.—Just a year ago the 
17th of December. Of course, in the beginning they were a little hasty and there were 
some strikes and troubles entered into rather hastily, before the members really knew 
the rules of the order; but with the exception of those few mistakes I think every- 
thing else has been conducted satisfactorily. I have, owing to my official position on 
the executive, our statistician’s reports of wages in the various industries in the city, 
if the Commission would like to hear them. 

Q.—Have they decreased or increased since the order was organized ? -A.—I 
have the reports for the last two or three months. Of course, wages always advance 
with the approach of winter. 


The Cuarrman.—We have heard evidence in regard to wages. 
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By Mr. ArMsrrone :— 


Q.—Could you give us the wages that are paid in the knitting mills to all classes 
of operatives? A.—I have the wages.as presented by our statistician, that is previous 


_ to the reductions that have been made since the new year. 


Q.—Have you got the rate of wages after the reduction? A.—No; I have not 
got the rate since the reduction. 

Q.—Do you know the amount of the reduction? A.—Only according to the 
reports sent in to the executive. It ranges, I believe, from 20 to 50 per cent, At 
present the wages paid there are very small; in fact, 1 know personally of some 
girls who have to board themselves and who are making 25 cents a day—that is 
according to my personal knowledge. 

Q.—How old might those girls be? A.—I guess they are all of eighteen. 
They have to board themselves. Their parents live in the country and they have to 
pay their board in town. I kuow of some days that they only earn 25 cents a day ; 
some days they will make a little more. 

Q.—Those figures you have got are authoritative ? A.—They are officially 
obtained from employés of the institution and given to our officer, and I think they 
will be information to the Commission. 


Mr. CLarke.—If the witness can swear to them; at present they are only 
hearsay evidence. 


The CuarrmMan.—Let it go on the record for all it is worth. 


By Mr. ArmsTrone :— 


Q.—Can you give us the prices, to the best of your knowledge and belief? A.— 
It is information given to the parties interested. Of course, there is one thing that 
shoud be understood, and that is, that a week’s work at both the knitting and 
cotton mills previous to this year was sixty-one and a half hours. That is a point I 
would like to impress on the Commission. I have heard it stated that they work 
sixty hours a week ; that is not true. I live just a short distance from the knitting 
mill and I know the time they go to work, and employés in the mill, who are present, 
know that suchis the case. They work eleven hours a day, and on Saturday from 
half past six to one. This makes sixty-one and a-half hours. They are only paid at 
the rate of sixty hours per week. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q.—At what hour do they start in the morning? A.—They are working, short 
time now and goat seven o'clock. Previously they started at half past six and quit at 
half past six, except on Saturday, when they work till one o’clock. 


By Mr. ARMstRonG :— 


Q.—Do those girls who only earn 25 cents a day do so during the long and short 
time ? A.—At present. 

Q.—How much would be earned when the mill was going the full number of 
MOUS eA +I guess they will average about $3 a week—from $2 to $3. As 
they work on piece-work, it varies. 

Q.—At what class of work are those young girls employed who earn that amount ? 
A.—I believe they are in what is called the finishing department. 

Q.—Have those young women informed you that such was the rate of wages 
they were receiving ? A.—I have had it from the party they board with; they 
board just a few doors from where I live, and I have it from the party they board 
with, and who works in the establishment along with them. | 

Q.—Can you tell us, as a fact, the age of the youngest girl employed in that 
knitting mill? A.—The youngest girls are between fourteen and fifteen. I know 
them personally. I have it from their mothers that they .will be fifteen next 
birthday. 

Q.—How long are they allowed to eat their dinner? A.—One hour. 
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Q.—Are there any who eat their dinner in the mill? A.—yYes; I believe there are 
quite a few, who have a long distance to go. 

Q.—That is through necessity ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you know that they eat their dinner in the room where they work, or is 
there a room set apart for that purpose? A.—I understand there is no such room 
set apart for that purpose. I have been given to understand that by the employés 
of the mill. | 

Q.—As a representative of labor in Kingston, what is your opinion in regard to 
the shortening of the hours of labor? A.—I_ think the shortening of the hours of 
labor would be a great advantage to many. I also have my opinion that it would be 
a disadvantage to many. Of course, there is no opportunity of judging. A working- 
man’s time is his own when he is not employed and he ¢an do what he likes with it. 
L have not observed in those establishments that have given the Saturday half- 
holiday that the people employed have derived any great benefit from it. It gives 
the boys, in the summer time, an opportunity of playing base ball on Saturday after- 
noons ; that is about the greatest benefit I have seen from it. Of course, there area 
number of girls employed inthe mills who board themselves, and they take Saturday 
afternoons for doing up their house work. | 

Q.—What do you mean by boarding themselves—do you mean living on the 
European plan? A.—No,; they engage a room and cook their own provisions in 
their room; they cook enough of an evening to do them the next day, and on Satur- 
day afternoons they get time to clean up and put things in order. That is the only 
advantage I see derived from that half-holiday. 

Q.—The girls do that from a point of economy? A.—Yes; they have got to 
economize, because they cannot afford to pay board. They cannot afford to pay for 
having it done. AsI have heard a number of mechanics express a strong opinion in 
regard to the apprentice system, I desire to go on record as decidedly opposed to 1t— 
that is, the indenturing of any men or boys to learn trades. My experience, and I 
have known a few who have been indentured in that way, is thatit has not been 
successful in this country. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Have you been long in this country? A.—I am a native of Canada. Another 
way I would look at the matter is this: I do not believe in any organization having 
the power to close up any avenue for earning a livelihood to any body. If you give 
the members of the union the authority to have apprentices indentured, the next step 
will be to compel boys to pay a bonus, as is done in the old country. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Have you ever seen parents of boys, having their children taught, pay for 
that under the apprentice system? A.—No; not in Canada, but I know it is done 
in the old country. I know the parents of my father had to pay a premium to have 
him taught a trade. He worked for a short time at it and then he skipped out. 

Q.—How many years ago was that? ~A.—It was about thirty years ago. 

Q—Do you believe that system will be adopted in this country? A.—That is 
my impression. 

Q.—Do you not think that by the indenture system a boy will better learn the 
trade than he otherwise would? A.—In the small shops he would; in the large shops 
he would not. Ina large shop, such as the locomotive works, he would not. You 
put a boy in a small shop, where he is working with his employer all the time, and he 
will learn a good trade; but put him in a large shop, where the machine:y does all 
the work, and he will not learn the trade. 1 have been informed by mechanics that — 
the men who are now receiving mechanics’ highest wages are men who did not se:ve 
an apprenticeship, but who went in as laboring men, and got a show from the fore- 
man to learn the tratle. Of course, it is well known that a boy cannot learn a trade 
in a place where there is much machinery—as, for instance, ina boot and shoe factory. 

Q.—But you have not exactly answered my question. It is this: does the fact 
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of a boy being indentured not give him a better chance to learn the trade than a boy 
who is not indentured ? You are aware that under the indenture system the employer 
is compelled to teach the trade ? 

The Cuarrman.— Where is the law ? 

Mr, Armstrone.—He is bound under law. 

The CHarrMAN.—Just as he chooses to do it, 

Mr, Armstronc.—There have been cases decided to that effect before the courts. 

The CHatrrman.—Yes; according to agreement. 


Wrrvess.—l have known cases where the boys have been indentured, and after 
they have worked a short time the establishment has shut down and there has been 
nothing todo. Itis an advantage that when the establishment shuts down they 
will have to keep the apprentices on doing something. 


By Mr. Armstrong :— 


Q.—Do you know whether, in that case the parents got damages from the pro- 
prietor? A.—They did not. 

Q.—Do you know, according to law, if they could have secured damages if they 
had sought to? A.—I do not know how that is; Ido not swear to that. I have 
heard parties complain that those contracts were one-sided ; that they bound the 
company to nothing. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Apart from that, you say you are a native of Canada? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you think there are many mothers or parents who would bind their childen 
four or seven years ? A—No; Ido not know of any one. Every one to whom I 
have spoken condemns the system, and would not consent to foilow it. I know 
of men who have been bound to trades who would not bind their sons, because, as a 
rule, they have received such treatment themselves that they would not subject their 
children to the same. 


By Mr. ArMstTRonG :— 


Q—Have you ever known of a case where the parents would not allow their 
sons to go to a trade unless they were indentured ? A.—No; I have not. In fact 
the indenture system is received with very little favor here. I believe, myself, that 
the advocates of the indenture system are simply trades union men, who wish to 
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restrict the number of workingmen in their particular line. | 


FrepD. Ewarp, Blacksmith, Kingston, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Armsrrone :— 


Q.—Where do you work? A.—At the locomotive works. 

Q.—Have you heard the evidence of the witness who gave evidence before the 
last? A.—Only during a few minutes. 

Q.—Do you agree with the evidence youheard ? A.—Yes; I believe something 
about the same. | 

Q.—Have you anything to add to his evidence? A.—Nothing more to what 
I heard. 

Q.—What, to your knowledge, are the wages paid to a blacksmith’s helper ? 
A.—They are paid from $1 to $1.25 a day. 

Q.—Do any of them receive 90 cents ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How many ? A.—There is only one case I know of. 

Q.—Have you any information in your line of business that would be of benefit 
to the Commission ? A.—No; I do not thing I have any. 

Q.—Do you think a blacksmith receives sufficient wages for his labor in compa- 
rison with the wages received by other skilled mechanics in Kingston ? A.—In some 
cases he might. 

A—66 
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Q.—But does he ? A.—Some do. 
By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q—On the whole, then, you think that blacksmiths are paid a good, fair day’s 
wages for a good, fair day’s work? A.—Some are and some are not; some are kept 
down quite a bit; they cannot get the chance to keep ahead. 

Q.—How is it in your own case? A.—It is something like that in my own case. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Will you explain what you mean by being kept down ? A.—Other men 
getting better chances over those who have been in the company’s employ probably 
longer, a great deal longer, perhaps. 

Q.—Have those who have received a low rate of wages ever asked for an 
increase’? A.—Yes; they have, but they have been put off time and time again, till 
the thing has died out among them. 

By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—Did you ever ask Mr. Harty himself for an increase of pay ? A.—wNo; I 
never did. | 

Q.—Have you ever known a man to ask Mr. Harty himself ? A:—Yes ; I have. 

Q-—In what way did he receive their application ? A.—The answer was some- 
thing like this: that he would see into his case. 

Q.—And he never saw into it? A.—Yes; I believe he did, as far as my know- 
ledge goes ; it occurred some time ago. 

Q.—Did he get an increase ? A.—Yes; I think it was granted in that case. 

Q.—Did Mr. Harty receive the application with the courtesy that was due to 
the man? A.—Well yes; he did. | 


Ropert MarsHaut, Marine Engineer and. Boiler-maker, Kingston, called and 
Sworn. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Is there much work in the winter time at boiler-making in Kingston? A.— 
L have always got work during the last five or six years here and other places. 

Q.—What are the wages paid in Kingston to a good boiler-maker ? A.—A bout 
$2 a day. 

Q—Are they constantly employed during the year? A.—No; I follow steam- 
boat engineering in the summer time. 

Q.—What are the wages of an engineer in the busy season? A.—It depends a 

--eat deal on what class of boats you are on. On the larger class they average from 
$65 to $70, while they get less for the barge class, which does not require a qualified 
man to run a boat up to 150 tons burden. The owners got the law changed some 
years ago, and they can employ who they like. 

Q.—A certificate is required for an engineer on a steamer ? A —Yes; on 
passenger steamers and freight steamers, up to 150 tons. 

Q.—Is the law properly carried out? A.—I think the lives of the men on boats 
are just as much liable to be sacrificed as those of passengers. The law, as it is, is 
carried out. 

Q.—Do you think the law should cover barges as well? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Did the law ever cover tugs? A—Yes; some four or five years ago. 

Q.—At whose instance was the law altered? A.—It was altered by a certain 
class of steamboat owners petitioning the Government to change it. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Were there a good many engineers in the employ of the owners, who at the 
time objected to doing away with the certificates? A.—They objected to it. They 
sent a deputation to Ottawa to that effect. 
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Q.—They did not want to lose their employment? A.—Certainly not. Americans 
can come in here and run a boat, and there is no objections raised, but we cannot go 
over there unless we are American citizens. 

* Q.—How is that? A.—I say an engineer from Canada cannot run an American 
boat unless he is an American citizen, but engineers can come here and be employed 
on our boats—that is, on our tugs. 

Q.—That is, when no certificate is required they can be employed? A.—Yes. 

By Mr. ArMstRon@ :-— 

Q.— What is the rate of wages an engineer would receive on a first-class steamer 
or propeller? A.—On the larger crafts between $65 and $70; that is what they call 
the tariif rate. They have a tariff for the tugs that runs from $40 to $45, and $50 
and $60. 

Q.—Who makes that tariff? A.—It is prepared by parties in Toronto and Hamil- 
ton—steamboat owners. 

Q.—A:e the marine engineers organized in any form? A.—TI think there is a 
branch of the organization in Toronto, but it does not come down this far; it takes 
in Toronto, Hamilton and St. Catharines. 

Q.—Do you think that a complete organization among the marine engineers 
would be a benefit to them? A.—Yes; I believe it would be. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q.— Do the enginee:s think the inspection of boilers and hulls necessary ? A.— 
Yes; they believe so; it gives satisfaction. 


By the CaHaIRMAN :— 


Q.—Do you know anything of the condition of hulls used on the upper lakes? 
A.—Sme of them are of a very poor class. 

_ Q.—You say some of them are of a very poor class. Do you mean they are 
unseaworthy ? A.—There a:e some of them that are just holding together. They 
were condemned years ago. 

Q.—Those barges are generally vessels worn out in service? A.—They are 
worn out vessels that will not qualify for inspection. 

Q.—And they run them in the dangerous season, even in October and November 
so long as they will float, [suppose ? A.—They run them so long as navigation is open. 


By Mr. ArMstTRoNG :— 

Q.—Have you any information in connection with marine engineering you wish 
to impart to the Commission? A.—I think it would be a good idea if the Government 
would bring all tugs under qualified engineers. There are some people who try to 
have enginee:s run twenty-four or forty-eight hours on a stretch. If they will not do 
that the masters put in incompetent men to do the work, if the law does not prevent 
them. | 

Q.—Provided an engineer works an extraordinary time without sleep, do you 
think his vessel is placed in a dangerous condition? A.—It would be better if they 
had what we call regular watches. Of course, when a man has been on duty twenty- 
four hours he is unable to get sleep, 

Q.—Have you ever known any mishap to take place on vessels on account of 
the negligence of engineers, that carelessness or negligence being on account of 
want of sleep? A.—No; I do not know that I have. 

Q.—Have you ever known when an inspector of vessels would visit a steamer 
and o:der repairs to be done that the steamer would leave port without such being 
done? A.—No. You generally report in the fall any deficiencies to the owner and 
inspector. You are obliged to do it; you are supposed to do it, any way. 

* Q.—Do you consider inspection is satisfactory once a year? A.—Yes. 
°° Q.—In your opinion, what is the best time to make an inspection? A.—I think 
the fail of the year would be the best, for if there is any defective part to be repaired 
there is the winter in which to fix it. 

A—664 
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JosepH Suaw, Laborer, Kingston, called and sworn. 


By Mr, ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—Are you a corporation laborer or a contractor’s laborer? A.—I workin the 
locomotive works. 

Q.—Did you hear the evidence of parties from the locomotive works in regard 
to the wages paid to laborers? A.—Some get $1; some $1.20 a day. All get about 
$1 a day; the wages run about $5.90 a week for the most of us. 

Q.—How often are the men paid? A.—kEHvery fortnight. 

Q.—Would the men prefer weekly payments? A.—I cannot say that, lam sure; 
I never heard them grumble about fortnightly pay. 

Q.—What is your opinion in that respect? A.—It would be very good, I think, 
to have it every week. 

Q—You personally prefer weekly payments? A.—I do not know; weekly 
would be very good. 

Q—Are there many laborers owning their own homes in Kingston? A.—I 
could not say; that question is more than I could answer. 

By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q.—Do you know any one working in the same branch as you who owns his 
own home? A.—I own one, but I have not paid for it—for the whole of it. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—Have you a family? A.—WNo. 
By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—After supporting yourself out of your own wages that you earn at the 
locomotive works, how long would it take you to pay for your home. A.—Twenty 
years. 

Q.—You have no other income besides your pay? A.—Yes. 

By Mr. Kerwin :— 

Q.—Twenty years from now? A.—I have been twenty years in Kingston now, 

and I have been all that time saving to pay for a house. 
By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—What other income have you besides your daily pay at the works? A.—I 
have a pension from the Government. 

Q.—What does that pension amount to? A.—Highty dollars a year, and a few 
cents over. 

Q.—Under those circumstances, how long would it take you to pay for your own 
house? A.—I guess it will take me twenty years altogether; it might take less. 

By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q.—What is the value of the house you are trying to pay up on? 
A.—About $800. 


James Rusurorp, Laborer, Kingston, called and sworn. 


By Mr. McLean :— 
Q.—Where are you employed? A.—At the locomotive works. 
Q.—Have you heard the evidence of the other witnesses? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Do you corroborate it? A —In what way ? 
Q.—In regard to all they have said. A.—I have not heard one laborer speak. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—What is the rate of wages paid to laborers? A.—They will average, in the 
locomotive works, hardly $1.05 a day. 
Q.—Are there any who receive under $1? A.—Yes; there are. All the laborers 
in the locomotive works, at the shops, do not receive $1 a day. They receive between 
98 and 99 cents; they only get $5.90 a week. 
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By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q.—Are they paid by the week or by the day? A.—They get $1 a day, and on 
Saturday they only get paid for nine hours. 


By Mr. AnMsTRone .— 


Q.—Do many laborers own their own houses? A.—I do not know many who 
do. I know one who owns his home, but I think of only one. I know of a few others, 
but they do not own, and [ don’t know how long it will be before they own them. It 
is very difficult for a mere laborer, who is not employed on any but common labor, 
Ny get a house; there are several laborers here who are handy men and make over 

a day. 

Q.—Do the men, according to your view, prefer to be paid fortnightly rather 
than weekly ? A.—I could not exactly say that; but I know a few who would rather 
be paid weekly than fortnightly, simply because many of the laborers have to draw 
before the fortnight’s pay comés—the y cannot wait that long. 

Q.—You think, then, that if they were paid weekly this drawing would be done 
away with ? A.—Yes; I think go. 

Q.—Do you think the laborers are well paid at $laday? A.—No;Iam sure 
they are not, because a laborer who gets only $1 a day and has two or three small 
children cannot half support his children and clothe them the way he should, and 
he cannot pay school taxes to give them an education. There are hundreds of them 
that way. 

Q.—Have you any other information that would be of any benefit to the Com- 
mission? A.—The only thing I want to say is that I would prefer shorter hours. I 
think it would bea great benefit to men to have shorter hours, for they could make 
good use of the time. Toa great many men, one extra hour in the evening would 
be a good thing. 

By Mr. CrarKke :— 


Q.—Do you think your labor is too laborious to work at it ten hours a day? 
A.—I think so. I think if there was one hour shorter in the day more men would 
get employment. 

Q.—What makes you think that? A.—A man will not do so much work in nine 
hours as in ten hours, and I think that would employ more men, 

By Mr. McLran :-— 

Q.—Would you be willing to work nine hours at less wages than you get now ? 

A.—I would. 


Q.—You would take the reduction? A.—Yes; I would rather take the reduction, 
for all it would amount to in my pay. 


JAmES FLEMING, Sailor, Kingston, called and sworn, 
By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q.—You have been president of the Sailors’ Union, I believe? A.—TI have. 

Q.—Will you tell us about what the rate of wages is here for a sailor in the 
shipping season? A.—A man would make perhaps $1 a day, provided he sailed the 
whole summer. 

Q.—From May to December? A.—Yes; of course, it requires a little explan- 
ation on that account. A man who ships here goes perhaps to Chicago or Duluth, or 
some other place, and gets paid off there. There will be three or four days during 
which he will be idle, and he will not be getting wages, therefore the wages will not 
amount to so much as will appear on the surface. 

Q.—Then you think he would average about $1 a day? A.—If he did that in 
the summer he would be doing well. 

Q.—Tell us what the wages are of a crew leaving this port on barges? A.— 


_ From $10 a month to $1 per day. 
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Q.—Do you ever have any difficulty in obtaining the money due you at the 
expiration of the time ? A.—Very little. Sometimes there is a case that occurs 
when it is hard to get your wages, but since the new law has come into effect the 
case has been altered considerably, and a sailor can generally get his wages. There 
has been a law that a mortgage was payable before sailors’ wages, but lately it has ~ 
been decided that the sailors’ wages must be paid before the mortgage, and therefore 
the sailor can always get his pay now. 

Q.—Do you think a craft should leave this port without having a proper mate 
on board who has a certificate? A.—No; Ido not. 

Q.—Have you ever known of any vessel to be lost through improper loading, 
or through the grain shifting? A.—No. 


By Mr, ARMSTRONG :— . 

Q.—Have you ever known a vessel to be lost through the mismanagement of a 
mate or master, they not knowing their business properly? A.—Yes; not from a” 
mate and master; perhaps from one—either one. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—Does not that happen all over the world? A.—I suppose it does; perhaps it 

does; not tomy knowledge. : 


Q.—I suppose some captains of foreign vessels are not competent commanders ? 

A.—No; Ido not think 80. © 
By Mr. Kerwin :— ; 

Q.—Do you know of any vessels in the service now that are not classed? A.— 
Not vessels, exactly. Ido not know whether you mean barges or not. : 

Q.—Barges? A.—Yes; there are barges sailing now that are not classed. 

Q.—What time do you think the barges should be inspected—in the spring, or at 
any other time? A.—I should say that they should be inspected in the fall of the 
year, when they are laid up; that is the only time you can tell whether there 18 
any thing wrong with them or not. In the spring the inspector would not be able to 
tell the difference, unless he bored them, and then he would hardly be able to decide. 
There has been one barge lost this last summer, on which the Government have 
appointed a commission of enquiry; that was not ina seaworthy condition, and’there 
are several other barges of which I am aware that are not seaworthy. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Are you talking about barges going to the upper lakes? A—Yes; I am 
speaking of the lakes; I know nothing about the river barges. 
By Mr. Kerwin :— | M 
Q.—In regard to the inspection of tackle and running gear: would you have it 
take place in the spring, when the vessel is ready for sailing? A.—Yes; that would 
be the correct way, I think ; but so far as the hull is concerned, 1 do not think that 
would be right. I think there is a little too much latitude allowed to vessel owners, 
so that they can put vessels on the lakes that are not seaworthy. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q.—You say you are president of the Seamen's Union? A.—Yes. 

Q—You say a man would average about $laday ? A.—Yes; throughout the 
season. 

Q—And that is owing to their losing so much time at the send of each run? 
A.—Yes. 

Q—Why does the Sailors’ Union, of which you are president, discountenance 
the employment of sailors by the month ? A.—Because they would get less wages, 
and be just as liable, if they were shipped by the month, to be paid off, as if they 
shipped by the day. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—How is that? Ifa man engages by the month, starting from Kingston to 
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go to Chicago, he will be in the same position as a man engaged by the trip? A.— 
Because the articles are not worth the paper on which they are written. 

Q.—Why ? AI do not know the reason. 

Q.—Is not that very strange ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is this the only part of the English dominions where such is the case, A.— 
The articles can be broken in any port they go. 


By Mr. ArMstRone :-— 


Q.—Is that one of the reasons? A.—The articles can be broken. Take the 
case of a man shipping from Chicago to Kingston: if the vessel is detained in 
Chicago for two weeks the man is liable to be paid off, Just as much as if he had been 
shipped by the day, and therefore the union has decided in favor of the present 
system. Further, the men always get more wages by the day than by the month. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—You believe that if'a sailor is engaged in Kingston by the month a master 
can pay him off ina week or ten days? A.—Yes; I have had my experience in 
this matter, for I have been paid off myself. 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 
Q.—You know it as a fact? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. CuarkeE :— 


Q.—Did you ever go to court about it ? A.—The courts where ? 

Q.—In Kingston, where the agreement was made? A.—I have never gone 
there, because I do not think it would be worth my while, and after I got paid off 
at foreign ports I could ship there as well as here. 

Q.—Did you ever know of a case tried ? A.—Yes. 


By the CuarrMan :— 


Q.—Do you believe the man could not recover from the owner of the vessel who 
engaged him here? A.—No. It has been a law made—not alaw by the Government 
—it has been a law between the sailors and captains of vessels that you can be paid off. 

Q.—Of course, it is a different thing if you make an agreement. A.—There is 
no agreement, but there is an understanding, 


By Mr. ARMstTRonG :— 


Q.—Among the masters and seamen? A.—Yes; that you can get paid off at any 
place. A man engaging by the month is not more safe than if he engaged by the day. 
Q.—Do the masters prefer to ship their men by the month, or simply from port 
to port? A.—Most generally they want to ship them by the day, so that if they 
happen to be detained for any time at a port they can pay them off, 
By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q.—You are sure of that? A.—Yes; I am sure of it. 
By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—If you went to the captain of a vessel, and offered to ship with that captain 
by the month, and you said to the captain: “I want a written agreement,” and that 
written agreement was drawn up in good faith and signed, do you mean it could be 
broken? A.—Yes; I do not say that just from my own knowledge, but I know it for 
a fact, although the two parties would have made an agreement in that way. 


By Mr. ArmMstrone :— 


Q.—Do you think it is a necessity for the Government to appoint an inspector 
of hulls and sailing vessels? A.—Yes; of course. 

Q.— With respect to the inspection that is done now: is it a thorough inspection, 
considering what is done? A.—There is an inspector appointed in Kingston and I 
think he does his duty, so far as vessels and hulls are concerned; but there are some 
vessels allowed to go out that Ido not consider as seaworthy. 
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Q.—Generally speaking, is the forecastle in a proper condition? A.—That is a 
very hard question to answer. I have not been in all the forecastles, but there are 
some that are not fit to live in, for the simple reason that whenever there is a sea 
breaking over forward it is deluged with water, and you cannot sleep there; neither 
can the men rest or keep a dry shirt in the forecastle. I think I could say safely that 
there are two-thirds of the vessels on the lakes that are in a bad state as regards the 
forecastle. When they are going through the Welland Canal there is so much 
bumping against the locks that the vessels become strained forward, and that makes 
them leak when they come out of the canal, and I can therefore say that two-thirds 
of the vessels that go through the Welland Canal are not fit to live in, because you 
cannot keep a dry stitch of clothing in them. 

@.—When a vessel arrives at a port, is it the duty of the seamen to handle the 
lumber or cargo? A.—No; not generally. They do not handle the cargo at all, with 
the exception of the lumber trade; in the lumber trade they do. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—How long has the custom been changed—was it not always done atone time? 
A—Yes; it was done formerly, but of late years it has not been done. 

Q.—Do you know how many favor that change ? A.—I could not say. The only 
vessels where the crew handle their own cargo are lumber vessels, and on them the 
crews a:e supposed to handle their own cargoes. 

Q.—Is that the understanding, according to the rule of the Seamen’s Union? 
A.—Yes; The Seamen’s Union is merged into the Knights of Labor at the present 
time, and that is why there is no seamen’s union here now. It is an organization, but 
there is no seamen’s union here now. I repeat that the only branch of the cargo 
trade in which the sailors handle the cargo is in the lumber trade. 

Q.—The handling of the cargo.in the other trades you would consider belonged 
to the work of the longsboremen? A.—Yes; all other work of that kind belongs 
to the longshoremen, with the exception of the lumber trade, and then it is not 
unloading but loading, because when a vessel goes to Georgian Bay they cannot get 
a hired man to do the work, and therefore they use the crew for that purpose. That 
is the understanding before the crew leave—they are supposed to handle the lumber 
on leaving. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—And the Seamen’s Union allows them to doso? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Have you ever known vessels in danger on account of an over deck load of 
lumber? A.—Yes. There is a class of vessels that is built—I was on one last 
summer—that when they are loaded to 9 feet 6 inches of lumber, and loaded to 13 
feet of timber they would roll with no swell on—these are barges—and their covering 
board would be under water. I donot think they are capable of being handled, unless 
a steam barge was ahead of them all the time. If the tug let go of them in the gale 
of wind it would be altogether impossible to be on board of them. 


By Mr. KERWIN :— 


Q.—Is there any other information respecting your union that would be of any 
benefit to the Commission? A—There is only one thing I would like to say, and 
that is that the Government should enforce the law—if there is a law in force; I do 
not know whether there is or not—by which barges would not be allowed to go out 
of port except they are properly managed and equipped. They should be not only 
properly managed and equipped, but they should have on board certified masters and 
mates, and a crew capable of handling them in case a tug had to let go of them— 
they should be equipped and have a sufficient crew to handle them. 


Ea 
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Rozsert MEEK, re-called. 


Some of the witnesses who have appeared before this Commission in the interests 


of employers have stated that labor organizations were not well thought of by 
employers, because they demand that equal wages shall be paid to all men belonging 


to them. I desire to say that the labor organizations of the city do not make any 


demands of that kind on the employers. The organizations believe in the classification 


of labor, as they believe in the classification of everything else, and we have had 
notable instances in which the employés have been classified, with their own consent 
and by arrangement with the employers. 

Q@—You mean grades? A.—Yes; graded, classified. We have had, no later 
than December, just before Christmas last, an instance before us in which a large 
number of men employed by one firm asked for an increase of wages. The employer 
said he was perfectly willing to grant it, but the matter of classification seemed to be 
difficult. They stated to him: you make this classification to suit yourself, and 
when you have made submit it to the men, and they will see what they think of it. 
Iam glad to say that the classification was prepared and submitted to the men, was 
endorsed unanimously, and it provided for class No. 1 and class No. 2, and laborers, 
unskilled. This little document which I have here has the concluding sentence or 
paragraph of the petition sent to the employers asking for a readjustment of wages. 
It reads :— 

“And now, sir, will you please give to these points your serious considera- 
tion. We believe that you are a just man and that you will see that justice is done. 
We request that you will not, in disposing of the matter, be influenced by any preju- 
diced opinion; ascertain what the employés made under the old tarifi—not in the 
busiest week of the year only, but in the dullest as well, and in dealing with this 
wage-test be good enough to ascertain what service, in detail, each one has had to 
render, in order to earn the money that has been paid to her. 

“Tn conclusion, the success of the mill is the desire of every employé for their 
own selves, and in the promotion of their welfare they would not have it otherwise. 
They seek to be content, but conceive, as a necessary condition of contentment, that 
they should be paid a wage calculated to make them more appreciated.” 

Such is the manner in which they have been dictating to their employers in this 
city. Then as to arbitration in a certain case referred to: J have only to add that 
that arbitration was not completed because the workingmen’s arbitrator reported to 
the workingmen of the city that he had ran after the other arbitrator until he was 
totally tired, and asked, as a favor, to be released from the agreement, which was 
granted. That is the reason why arbitration failed. For that arbitration failing a 
reason is wanted, and that is the reason. 


CHARLES Moors, Shoemaker, Kingston, called and sworn. 


By Mr. ArmstRone :— 

Q.—Do you work at store work or custom work? A.—I am carrying on 
business for myself at present. 

Q.—How many men do you employ? A.—Sometimes four; at present only 
one. 

Q.—Do you employ them on custom work. A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you employ them fully throughout the year? A.—There are few men 
who stay a year with the same employer. ‘There are some who stay a number of 
years, and so on. 

Q.—Do those men who work for you work by the week or by the piece? A.— 
It is all piece-work at our trade. 

Q.—What would be the weekly wages of a good hand on piece-work? A.—dAs 
Mr. Meek has just explained, the whole trouble is classification. We have men 
working at our trade who are experienced, and who earn exceedingly good wages, 
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and there are some men who earn very poor wages; as much as $4 and $4.50 per 
week. I know a certain shopin this city where a man has taken his $12 a week, and 
I know shops in this city where men have had to work hard to get $4.50 or $5. In 
the spring of the year the tvade increases, and in the fall it is very busy. At this 
time of year trade is very slack, and there is scarcely a shoemaker who is getting 
full employment. It 1s the same in the middle of the summer, unless the employer 
wishes to make up work for fall, which some do and some do not. 

Q.—You believe, then, in classification ? A.—Most decidedly. That is the great 
object of our society; that is what we wish to promote as between employer and 
employé. I hold the second highest position in the Knights of Labor, and I can 
give a fair statement in regard to all matters connected with them, and I can say 
that that is the difficulty under which we labor at the present time. 

Q.—There may be two classes of classification, a classification made by the men 
themselves, and a classification made by the employers. Which do you think is most 
beneficial to the men? A.—A practical workingman carrying on business is a 
better judge of the classification of work than a man who works at it. Hvery man 
is most concerned in his own work, and if he was told it was not such a good job as 
another man had made, of course he would differ from him, for it is his duty to speak 
up for himself as much as possible. I wish to state, further, that there is a great 
encouragement, a great advance to be made in mechanical science in regard to this 
classification, and it is simply this: There is No. 1, and there is No. 2. No. 2 will 
struggle as much as possible to become No. 1, and No. 1 will also meet under the 
same head. If he sees a second-rate workman trying to make a job as good as he can 
make, he will certainly endeavor to cultivate his own mechanical ideas and bring 
out a still better job than he is doing. Therefore, it is an advancement to both, and 
to progressive mechanical science. 

Q.—Do you think if a classification of that kind were made in Kingston the 
employers, as a rule, would act fairly by it? A.—I have nothing to say against any 
employer in the city of Kingston. They are always willing to get their work done 
as well as they can, I believe for the benefit of themselves and their customers; but 
this work will not pay the employé without he gets an advance of wages, There are 
different rates of wages in Kingston. There are at present about four shops where 
people can get a first-class article in our trade. There are other shops where the 
public consider that if they go into them they cannot get a first-class article; and, 
therefore, they patronize those shops with the best men. . 

Q.—Can you speak of any bad etfect on your trade? A.—Yes. I wish also to 
mention in regard to pauper immigration, and also to speak upon indentures to 
trades. I shall confine myself to my own trade; I can speak truthfully in regard to 
it in every respect. Ido not hold with the system of indentures, simply for this 
reason: a boy is put along with a man to learn his trade; he is a well-disposed man, 
and the boy is a good, intelligent lad—his own common sense teaches him to benefit 
his master or his employer. The employer certainly takes an interest in the lad, 
seeing he is a good boy, and he will teach him. There are other ways a boy is 
affected when he becomes an apprentice, and one of these ways is this: a man carrying 
on business in our trade hasa boy apprenticed tohim, There aresome men in this city 
carrying on business that if they only have a boy for a short time they will demand 
him to be bound, and in many instances the boys have skipped to the other side. 
Now, for instance, if a man takes a boy, and his business is so arranged that it takes 
him the whole of his time to cut out and measure and do certain things in the front 
shop, and the apprentice is all the time in the back shop. The men are working 
piece-work; the boy wishes to be instructed in his trade; it is no interest to the men, 
unless they are well-disposed men, to teach that boy, and, therefore, at the conclusion 
of his term he is not a journeyman, and after he leaves his employer’s shop, in ninety- 
nine cases out of one hundred, he has to go under instructions to some man who 
works on the bench. But it is a good thing for a boy not to learn to be a practical 
workman in shoemaking, because there are factories and custom shops. If a boy 


' trade is conducted now-a-days. 
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only knows how to put an upper on a last and last it, and he goes to Rochester, it is 
possible for a boy to earn $20 a weck. If a workman works here all night and all 
day, he could not earn that much. I have heard a good deal spoken here about 
shorter hours. It is impossible for a shoemaker to work shorter hours. ‘They 
commence at seven o’clock in the morning and work till nine or ten o’clock, in the 
fall; and I have known them to work up till twelve o’clock, and all on purpose to 
earn a miserable livelihood. It is one of the most oppressed trades under the sun, 
unless the man is an experienced and quick workman, and then he can get along 
very nicely. 
By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—Why do you point to Rochester as the place where a factory hand can do 
better? Are there not factories in Canada where he could go? A.—Because there 
are sixty-two factories in Rochester and one in Kingston. 

Q.—Avre there not some factories in Canada where a man could better himself le 
A.—The shoe factories of the United States are conducted on difterent principles 
from what they are here. I was connected with factories there, and was foreman 
cutter in a factory for a number of years. I worked at the trade in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, France and Germany. I have a thorough knowledge of the trade 
in all its branches. 

By Mr. ArMSTRONG :— 

Q.—You say that a boy who only knows how to fit an upper on a last could 
make $20 in Rochester, which would be more than a man who can make a full boot 
could make here in Kingston? A—Yes; double as much. 

Q.—Then you think it is now no use for a man to learn to be a practical 
shoemaker—that is, to be able to manufacture a complete shoe? A.—The man who 
works on the bench learns to be a practical workman, and that is not the way tbe 

Q.—You are not, then, in favor of the indenture system? A.—No, certainly 
not. 

Q —Is not the indenture system one of the platforms of the declaration of the 
principles of the Knights of Labor? A.—It is not. 

Q.—It is not laid down asarule? A.—No. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—Your opinion, at all events, is formed from experience? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And it is according to your own view of the case? A.—Yes; I never was 
apprenticed in my life, and I do not wish to praise myself, but at the same time I am 
a practical workman, The only branch of our business that is profitable is that of 
an experienced cutter. He can demand wages wherever he goes. There are cutters 
who ave practical men also, but it is a gift; designing and cutting in our trade is 
certainly a gift. 

Q.—When he has got that gift he had better stick to it, Lsuppose? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—You consider that in those factories where there is so much machinery it is 
a matter of impossibility to learn the trade thoroughly, on account of the manner in- 
which the trade is cut up? A.—No voy ever learned his trade thoroughly in a factory 
—there never was one yet; there are so many apprentices. There is a foreman cutter, 
who sorts the stock, a man who cuts out; there are fitters, lasters, stitchers, trimmers 
and bottom finishers, and every one of those processes is distinct and separate from 
the other. . 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—And each of those hands ought to be perfect at every part of the business ? 
A.—Yes; that is what makes the work come through so uniformly as it does. It is 
the same on the other side in the moulding of stoves. If there are nine pieces there 
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are nine branches, I wish to say a few words on the subject of pauper immigration, 
from personal knowledge. In London and other parts of England there are 
placards posted up in every convenient spot, stating that hundreds of mechanics are 
required and dozens of laborers are wanted for Canada. The wages are stated to be 
20 shillings a day and 15 shillings a day, and“all kinds of inducements are held out. 
The people have no funds to come out here with and they apply to the emigration 
office, and so forth, and they are sent out. This country is taxed for the purpose of 
bringing out mechanics who are not perfect in their business to compete with us, 
and | can safely say, further, that all the poor law guardians of London, all the 
benevolent institutions of London, and those who come round trying to assist and 
relieve the poor, are constantly annoyed by this class of individuals. hey try to get 
all they can from charitable people, and in regard to those who cannot obtain home 
employment they make it up in this way, to a certain extent. The benevolent people 
get so annoyed that they say: “Would you like to go to Canada, where you can 
earn good wages ?” 

Q.—Are you going to prevent that? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How? A.—The only way is for those agents to thoroughly question them, 
and find out whether they are practical workmen before they send them out here. 

Q.—You want the people in England to examine everybody who 1s coming out 
here? A.—No; I do not want that, but there should be a proper paper filled out, on 
the principle of an affidavit. 

Q.—An affidavit of what? A.—Of their capacity. 

Q.—Do you know how much an assisted immigrant gets from the Government ? 
A.—I do not exactly. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—Do you know what class of immigrants the Government assists? A.—They 
are supposed to assist all classes that are recommended. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—W hat is your authority for that? A.—There is Countess DeGrey. 

Q.—We are not talking about Countess DeGrey. Yousay the Government assists 
all classes. Where is your authority for that statement ? A.—Because I came out 
herve along with a great number of others, and they nearly all come out by charitable 
institutions, 

Q.—That is not the point. You say the Government assists all classes: what is 
your authority for that statement? A.—The ladies there make enquiries and recom- 
mend them. [ have no authentic proof of how the Government ascertains its knowledge. 

Q.—You have just been saying that the Government assists all classes, and I ask 
you what is your authority? A.—TI will tell you: the ladies are appointed by the 
Government. 

Q.— By the Canadian Government? A.—No; at home—I am speaking of England. 

Q.—We cannot prevent the British Government and ladies from assisting people ? 
A.—I can say that all the immigrants coming out are received by this Government 
and forwarded to their respective places, 

Q.——-That is your opinion, What is your authority for that? A—My authority 
for that is by seeing them passed along. The immigrant agent at Quebec sees them 
and calls their names, 

Q.—Let us come to facts? A.—The facts are there. 

Q.—What is your authority for saying that the Government passes these people 
to their respective places ? Evenif the immigration agent assists them, that surely is no 
proof that the Government assists them? A.—He has names, and he calls out their 
names; he knows who are coming there, I should think. 


By Mr. ArMstTRONG :— 


Q.—Do you know whether the Dominion Government put up those placards in 
the old country, or the steamboat companies? A.—I am laying no charge whatever 
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againts the Dominion Government ; only I am telling you how people are sent out 
here by charitable institutions. ‘ 


By the CHarrMan :— 


Q.—We can read such statements in the newspapers—have you any facts? A.— 
There are Countess DeGrey, Lady Gladstone and Lady DeBathe all sitting in a room, 
There are also'a number of applicants who have to be examined. ; 

Q.—We really do not care what Countess DeGrey does in England. Have you 
any facts? A.—They are sent out here for farm work. They are asked their trade, 
and they distinctly tell their trade. I say mechanics come out here who have given 
their names and their trades distinctly. 


By Mr. Armstrone :— 
Q.—Do they get assisted passages from the Government as mechanics ? A.—No, 
By Mr. McLran :— 


().—How can the Dominion Government prevent those charitable people from 
sending out those people? A.—I am protesting against unqualified workmen being 
sent out; that is what I am protesting against. 

By the CHarrMAN :— 

Q.—Please inform the Commission how you are going to prevent British subjects 
from coming out to Canada? A.—I cannot tell you that; but still, at the same time, 
I think it a great pity to have this country crowded with such men. I think the 
evil should be put a stop to. 


By Mr. McLean :— 
Q.—How can you stop it. You cannot prevent British subjects from coming 
here? A —Certainly not. 
Q.—Then how can you stop it? A.—I do not think the Canadian Government 


should take action in the way of receiving them, because they give them land and 
money when they come. 


By Mr, ARMstTRoNG :— 
Q.—Who is the agent at Quebec who receives them when they land? A.—I 
forget the gentleman who is there. 
Q.—Whose agent is he? A.—He is the Canadian agent, certainly, 
By the CuarrMAn :— 
Q.—How many years ago was that? A.—Seventeen years ago, 
Q.—There havo been a great many changes in the world since that? A—No 
doubt of it; but the Government has given land and money when they have come 
here; and, no doubt, it is paid out of the taxes. 


JOSEPH ‘THORNE, Carpenter, Kingston, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Armstrone :— 


Q.—How long have you worked in Kingston as a carpenter? A.—I am not 
working as a carpenter. [ have charge of asaw mill and other machinery in con- 
nection with the Montreal Transportation Company’s yard. I have only been about 
two and a-half years in the city. 

Q.—Are you a journeyman? A.—Yes. At present I am engaged as foreman 
of the mill and machinery, and the men employed there. 

Q.—What wages does a carpenter receive? A—From $1.25 to $1.75 at present, 

Q.—What is the average? A.—About $1.50. 

By Mr. McLran :— 

Q.—What kind of carpenters do you get for $1.25 a day? A.—I am speaking 

of the place where I am working. That would be the amount received, perhaps, by 
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a first-class house carpenter and joiner. They are not so good at the business as a 
millwright. In the winter season there are a great many of them idle and we 
employ them there, and of course they would not obtain the wages there they would 
at their own trade. They get about $1.25 aday. They would be first-class men at 
their own trade, no doubt. 

Q.—How m&ny men do you employ there? A.—I do not know just the number. 
I think, between laborers and mechanics, there are about seventy. 

Q.—Any boys? A.—Nonevery small. Ido not think there are any under 
seventeen or eighteen. 

Q.—Does any unskilled labor run the machines ? A.—Yes. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Any boys? . A.—No. 

By Mr. McLean :— 
Q.—What kind of machinery does that unskilled labor run? A.—There are 
machines in connection with iron work, and drilling holes in iron, and for threading 
bolts. At present the man who is running it is a skilled man—there is only one 
man employed at it. At times there is unskilled labor employed at this machine. 

Q.—Is unskilled labor employed at saws or planers? A.—No; all skilled 
mechanics. 

Q.—Has the factory inspector been through the premises ? A.—No,; I have not 
seen him. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— | 

Q.—Is the machinery dangerous, for want of proper protection? A.—AIl 
machinery is dangerous, but we have taken every precaution to protect it. We 
have protected it as much as possible. 

Q.—Have any accidents happened there? A.—Not for about a year. I think 
about a year ago a man lost his arm by a jig-saw. 

Q.—Was he working at it when he lost his arm? A.—He was helper at sawing ; 
he had been there some time. At the time he was hurt he was under the saw, where 
he had no business to go. He had to crawl in under a piece of timber to get there. 


By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—What was he doing down there? A.—The sawdust drops down there and 
he was forbidden to go there. That place is not cleaned out, except once a month, 
when the mill is idle, 

Q.—It is generally considered a very dangerous place ? A.—It is not a proper 
place to go when the machinery is running. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


A.—Are belts generally put on and changed when the machinery is running ? 
A.—No. 

Q.—He was a helper who had his arm taken off? A.—Yes. 

().—-Was he taking the place of the sawyer at the time ? A.—No; the sawyer was 
there. 

Q.—Have any other accidents happened in addition to that? A.—No; that is 
the only one I can think of. 


By Mr. McLean :— 
Q.—Is the business increasing down there? A.—I think it is. 
Q.—Do any of the hands belong to labor organizations? A.—Some of them do. 
There is only one of the men working under me who belongs to the Knights of Labor. 
Q.—Are there any objections in that respect with the company—do they object 
to employing men who belong to labor organizations? A.—Not to my knowledge. 
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Witxiam Durry, Moulder, Kingston, called and sworn. 
By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—Have you heard the evidence of any previous witness in your branch of 
business ? A.—Yes; on Monday night. 

Q.—Do you corroborate what they stated? A.—TI do. 

Q.—Have you anything to add? A—No; nothing that I think of. I did not 
hear the whole of the evidence, exactly. 


By Mr. CLarkeE :— 


Q.—Are you a machinery moulder? A.—A machinery moulder. 
By Mr. Armstrone :— 


Q.—Do machinery moulders receive as high wages in Kingston as moulders 
receive in Toronto? A.—In some places they receive more. The way we have been 
guided in regard to wages is to get a scale of wages from different places and 
compare them with our wages here. We consider we are not paid according to that 
scale. 

Q.—Are you paid under it? A.—We were out on strike last summer and we got 
part of what we went out tor, The rest we will look for in future. They take the 
advantage of us when they are slack and run us to a pretty low point. 

Q.—Betfore you went out on strike did you approach the manager for a settle- © 
ment? A.—The mechanical superintendent did. 

Q.—What was the vesult of the interview you had? A —Short and snappish, 

@.—And the men considered that the only resort left to them was to strike ? 
A.—That is what they gave us to understand—to get out. 

Q.—After the difficulty was over were any of the men refused work because they 
took part in the labor trouble? A.—Not in our department. 

_ Q.—Do you know for a fact that that took place in other departments? A.—I 
could not say. I do not wish to speak for any other shop or department except 
where I work. 

Q.—-What would a machinery moulder earn, spreading his wages over the entire 
year? A.—On an average, a moulder in our department will not lose much time ; 
the general run of them will wo:k pretty steadily the year round, that is at piece- 
work, The establishment for the last twelve years has been up and down pretty 
often. It has been closed down for one year, two years, three years, and so on; so 
to estimate what a man actually makes there in the year is a difficult matter, but the 
general run of men work pretty steadily. 

Q.—To your knowledge, were the wo:ks shut down for lack of orders? A.— 
That was the principal thing, the dep:ession in the trade. At the time it was 
supposed that the locomotive works were so well equipped with machinery and had 
been so long established that the Government would have given them orders and 
kept them going. We supposed the.e we:e any amount of locomotives coming into 
the country that could have been made here just as well. We got credit for turning 
out as good castings and machine:y in our line as is tu:ned out in any part of Canada, 
and there is nothing supe:ior tu:ned out in the United States. 

Q.—Have you worked outside of Canada, in the old country? A—No; lama 
Canadian. 

Q.—Take a term of say, ten yeais: has the condition of the mechanic materially 
declined during the past ten years? A.—Take it on an average, it has improved 
slightly. Du:ing thore ten yeais a ceitain class of men, I suppose they were 
superior to the others, had the same wages as they have to-day, but there might be 
only one of them at that time. 

Q.—Do you think, from your p actical knowledge, that machinery moulding in 
your trade is on the inc:ease ? A.—1 think it is. 

Q.—Do you think the output is increasing yearly by the company? A.—It is. 
When the new company took hold five or six years ago they did a rushing business 
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for about three years. Then they shut down for two or three years for want 
of orders. 
Q.—Does the company receive any patterns from the United States? A.—Not 
that I know of. | 
Q—Have you any further information that would be of benefit to the 
Commission? A.—Not any. 


James AINSLIE, Shipwright, Kingston, called and sworn. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—Did you hear the evidence of the shipwright who was up here? A.—I did. 

Q.—Did you agree with that evidence? A.—Not altogether. 

Q.—In what respect do you disagree from it? A.—About apprentices , and 
about shipwrights. 

Q.—In what respect? A.—I do not believe in binding a boy down as an 
apprentice; and I disagree with the remark that there are only four shipwrights 
in this town, for I can name sixteen. 

Q.—Do they get constant work? A.—They do, ifthey like to work at it. 

Q.—What are the wages of a good shipwright? A—Two dollars a day, that 
is for a first-class shipwright. 

Q.—Do they work by the day? A.—Yes; by the day. 

By Mr. McLean :-— 


Q—Do you have constant employment all the year round? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Are those the only points you wish to contradict? A.—And about the nine- 
hour system. 

Q:—Do you believe in the nine-hour system? A.—I donot. I believe in men 
getting paid for every hour they work; ifa man works ten hours he should get paid 
for it. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—That is, if he chooses to work more? A.—Let him get paid for the number 
ot hours he works. If a man chooses to work nine hours his pay should be 
deducted. 

Q.—And if a man chooses to work eleven hours he should get paid for it? 
A.—Yes. 

By Mr. ARMstTRoNG :— 

Q.—Do you believe in the principle of shortening the hours of labor? A.— 
No; I do not—nothing less than ten hours a day. 

Q.—How many hours a day should a man rest to give his employer the follow- 
ing day a good day’s work? A.—Six hours’ sleep; that is what I call rest. 

Q.—Do you think all mechanics could put in an honest day’s work for their 
employer a week in and out on six hours’ rest each night? A.—Yes; I do on six 
hours’ sleep. 

Q.—After working a full day’s work of ten hours, what time would a man have 
to enjoy himself with his family? A—0On an evening like this he would have two 
hours to enjoy himself around the city, and that would be long enough. 

Q.—Provided he had some clothing to purchase for himself: would he not have 
to do that kind of thing at night? A.—He could do that between six and eight 
o’clock, and Icall that only in the evening. 

Q.—Provided there was a statute compelling men to work ten hours per day, 
would that have a tendency to raise the moral standing and intellectual standing of 
the working classes? A.—I do not know; I could not answer that question. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—You would not be satisfied to improve your mental condition at the expense 
of your family? A.—I could not answer that question. 
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Epwarp Pens, Newspaper Proprietor, Kingston, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Armstrone :— 

Q.—You are. proprietor of the Whig printing office, I believe? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Are you a printer yourself? A.—No. 

Q.—How much per thousand do you pay your men employed on the newspaper ? 
A.—Twenty-five cents per thousand. 

Q.—Do they receive anything for their idle time when in the office? A.—No A 
if claims are made they are very small; I have never known a claim to be disputed, 
I have had no wage complaint made to me for a year. 

Q.—Is it to your knowlelge that the plate matter that enters your paper has a 
tendency to decrease the quantity of matter given to the men? A.—I think not, 
practically, with us, 

By Mr. McLran:— 

Q.—What would you do if you did not have the plate-matter? A—We would 
have to do without it. 

Q.—How would you fill your paper? A.—We would not putso much init. We 
have not decreased the quantity of matter set up since we got the plate. As a matter 
of fact, wages in our composing. room have increased $18 to $20 since we introduced 
plate. 

By Mr. Armstrone :— 

Q.—You mean to say that the men receive from $18 to $20 a week ? A.—No; 
I say that take the year’s average, the total expenses in our composing room are $18 
to $20 a week more than formerly. 

By Mr. McLean :— | 

Q.—What would journeymen printers average on piece-work? A.—Three or 
four make over $10. If one is off half a day his pay will run down to $9. Our 
week hands are paid $9. 

By Mr. ArmMstTRoNG :— 


: Q.—How many apprentices are working on the paper? A.—I cannot say ; seven, 
at most. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q—How many journeymen? A.—I have seven up stairs; three or four in the 
job-room ; four is my proper number in the job-room. I have only one small boy in 
the job-:oom as an apprentice. 

Q.—There ave seven apprentices to seven journeymen? A.—Some are two- 


thirders. Practically, I have eleven journeymen to seven apprentices, as the job boy 
is a mere helper. 


By Mr. ArMstRoneG :— ’ 
Q.—What would you call two-thirders? A.—A boy who had probably served 


three out of five years. 


Q.—But still he is an apprentice until he has served his five years? A.—We 
consider him so; there are no bound apprentices. 

Q.—Does the Typographical Union of Kingston recognize two-thirders as working 
at the trade? A.—There is no official recognition ; but the union has never made 


_ any objection. In anything my printers have asked me I have met them. 


Q.—Have you ever had any labor trouble? A.—I had one little difficulty in the 
job-room two or three years ago. 

Q.—How was it settled? A.—The men were wrong, and they admitted it; itis 
a matte: you can easily understand. I found something wrong, and I asked the fore- 


man to make a return. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Did he refuse? A.—He worked in with the men and they refused to do it; 


: I locked them out. 
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By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Who does the work of setting the advertisements, and the tables, and the 
markets? A.—The advertisements are set by an office hand. 

Q.—He does not set that kind of matter by the piece? A.—No. 

Q.—By the week? A.—Yes. ] 

Q.—Is it only the advertisements? A.—I think he corrects the markets ; we | 
have very few markets here—not many ave required. 

@.—What is the sanitary condition of your office? A.—I believe itis ve y good. 
The composing-room, I think, is as fine as any in Canada, except that of the Mail. 

Q.—How is the press-room ? A.—It is a little dark, but there is nothing wong 
with the sanitary condition of it. 

Q.—Is the drainage good? A.—Yes; the office is one of the finest buildings 1n- 
Kingston. 

Q.—Is there sufficient light in the job-room without the aid of gas? A.—There 
is on ordinary days; it is only on rare occasions we have to use a little gas. 

Q.—What is the feeling existing between the prop. ietors of newspape:'s in the 
city and their men? A.—I never have any difficulty with my men; | have always 
conceded everything they asked. I must say they have not asked anything but what 
is fair. 


CorNWALL, 3rd May, 1888. 


Arcute Gauut, Secretary of the Stormont Cotton Mills Company, Cornwall, 
called and sworn. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—How many people have you employed in the Stormont mill? A.—Four 
hundred and ninety, 

Q.—How many of those would be women? A.—There ave 228 females, and 262° 
males. 

Q—Would the children be included in that list? A.—Then there ave fifteen 
children besides,—that is, fifteen under fourteen-years of age. All the othe.s are 
included in the numbers that I have mentioned. 

Q.— About what would be the age of the youngest employed? A.—The 
youngest would be between thirteen and fourteen, in the whole mill. We have got 
thirteen boys under fourteen, and no girls. 

Q—What hours does the mill run? <A.—We start at half-past six in the 
morning and knock off at half-past six in the evening. An hour is allowed for 
dinner; and on Saturdays the working hours a.e f.om half-past six to twelve. 

Q.—Are you able to tell us what the earnings of the va:ious ope. atives aie— 
the highest to the lowest or the lowest to the highest ? A.—We ave.age 934 cents 
per day over the whole mill; that is, without the management, and without the office 
expenses. 

Q.—That is including the overseers? A.—Including the whole mill. 

Q.—Not the superintendent? A.—It is without him. 

Q.—Ninety-thiee and a half cents all ove. ? A.—Yes; it rather ave.ages 94 
cents aday. The average of mill hands, all round, is 933 cents. The lowest pay in 
the mill, for the boys, is 35 cents per day. | 

Q.—Just give the highest you pay? A.—We pay the highest to our designer, 
for instance—$4.25 per day; and we pay $3.50, $2.50 and $2, and so on; that is to the 
overseers of each flat. 

By Mr. Heakzs :— 

Q.—Do the weavers work by the piece or by the day? A.—AlIl by the piece. 

Q.—How much per cut do they get? A—We sella ve.y laige cass of goods. 
We pay different amounts of wages. We paid last year $123,662 in wages; and the 
amount of fines last year was $545.44. 7 
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Q.—Was any amount of the operatives’ wages confiscated during last year for 
leaving without giving proper notice? A.—Not one dollar, sir. : 

Q.—Are you able to tell us what tieatment your operatives receive from the 
overseers of the various flats—the various depaitments ?. A.—Well, I never saw any 
harsh treatment in any way; I naturally suppose they tieat the hands remaikably 
well. I never heard any complaints; the.e have never been any complaints lodged 
in the office by ope: atives ot ill-treatment, during the past nine years. 

Q.—Was there any trouble in the month of April last, occasioned by ill-treatment 
by overseers? A.—I am not aware of it. 

By the CHarrMAn :— 

Q.—Would you readily receive any complaint? A.—Oh, yes; decidedly. 

Q—You think it is your duty to receive any? A.—Decidedly; if any operative 
made a complaint against an overseer we are bound to look into it, 

By Mr. Heaxes :— 

Y.—If an overseer grossly insulted female operatives would you take steps to 
prevent its recurrence? A.—It would not be allowed for any of the ove-seers to do 
that; [I would look into it right off. Ido not think it :eached my ears. I heard that 
some young women did not do what the overseer told them—that they refused to do 
it—and were paid their wages and went away quietly, without any hubbub oe noise. 

Q.—Do you know if the male and female opevatives in your mill use the same 
closet? A.—There are two on each flat, one for the males and one for the females, 
with a continuous stream of water running. I do not think it would be possible for 
them to do that. 

Q.—How are these closets separated. A.—One on the one side is for the males, 
and the other, at the extreme end, is for the females, 

Q.—Are there any closets in your mill divided by a board partition only ? 


A.—No; none. There are only two on each flat. 


Q.—ls there a sufficiency of water provided for the employés? A.—I think so. 

Q.—Do you know if the company furnishes cups, or do they drink out of the 
pail? A.—I do not know, as a fact; I would not swear to that. I think there is a 
cup by the water; I never heard any complaints. 

Q.—You never heard any complaints? A.—Not the slightest; if they wanted 
any of these tins they could get them. 

Q.—Did you have some trouble in your mill with the operatives du:ing the past 
winter? A.—There was a little hubbub in the beginning of the year, during the 
winter. The only trouble we had was by the reducing of the wages a shade. In fact, 
it was not so much a reduction as an equalizing of the wages. Some of the weavers 
got more than others, and we equalized it. Some weve reduced a little, and they 
caused a strike by having got theirs reduced. 

Q.—How are they paid—at what rate? A.—Different prices. They are not 
all on the same class of’ goods. 

Q.—Some are paid more and some less ?, A.—Oh, decidedly. Some attend to 
two looms, some five, some four, and so on, 

Q.—In reducing the wages of operatives, did you t:y to equalize the wages of 
those running five looms and those running less? A.—We did. We thought the 
ones running three looms should not be put at the same as the ones running four, 

Q.—You considered that the men tunning four or five looms wee entitled to 
more than the men running three? A.—Yes; and we equalized it in p.oportion. 
The men running three looms would not make as much as the man ‘unning five 


looms; the more he does—the more he should get. 


Q.—Was the cut the same? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Could you teli us how the difficulty was settled ? A.—It was settled amongst 
themselves. They saw the justice of our action, and wesaid ‘Come in on Monday 
morning.” 

Q.—Was there any settlement by arbitration? A.—Not that year. 
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Q.—Did you during that time, or have you since the strike, increased the 
number of yards of their cut? A.—No. | \ 

Q.—The operatives do no more work now than they did before? A.—No. 

Q.—You are not able to tell us as to the language used by the overseers to the 
operatives? A.—I do not know the language used, but if bad language was used I 
should certainly hear of it, and would enquire into it; but I do not think I ever 
remember hearing of any harsh language used by overseers. 

Q.—If there was you think you would hear of it? A.—yYes; if the operatives 
made complaints I would inquire into it. In fact, the overseers we have we have 
had for many years. 

Q.—Could you tell us if operatives are fined for anything but bad work—spoiled 
work? A.—Nothing but bad work—spoiled work. 

Q.—Is every one furnished with a copy of the rules when they are engaged ? 
A.—Well, each one is not, but it is hung up in the rooms, both in French and in 
English. 

Or Do the operatives sign an agreement when they go to work? A.—No,; 
they do not. The chief rules are printed on the pay envelopes—the conditions in 
both languages—so that they see how they stand in connection with the rules of the 
company. 

Q.—Has your company any objection to employ operatives who are Knights of 
Labor 2 A.—We would consider that question when it came up. 

Q.—No one has ever been discharged from your mills for being a member of 
that organization? A.—No. , 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—In equalizing the different departments as regards wages, did you decrease 
or increase the wages of the employés? _A.—It. decreased them a very shade, quite 
a very trifle, so much so that I did not see that there was any difference in the pay 
sheets to what it was before. 

Q.—What means did you take to ascertain the ages of the children working for 
you? A.—We asked the ages, and we got a certificate from the parents that they 
were under fourteen. 

Q.—Do these children work eleven hours a day? . A.—Yes; and Saturdays 
until 12 o'clock. 

Q.—Do you work at night time? A.—We have not had it to do lately. 

Q.—Those who work at night time, do they work by the piece? A.—Those that 
are on piece-work work by the piece, and those who are working by the day work by 


the day; but we have had no night work for more than two years. Those working 


until nine o’clock get a day allowed them in a week, but we have not worked over- 
time for a long time. 

Q.—Are many of the children employed in your mill able to read and write ? 
A.—Yes; a good many of the youngsters are able to read and write. 

Q.—Is your mill well ventilated ? A.—Yes; in our weaving room and in the 
othe. departments there is good ventilation. The mill stands by itself, and it is open 
all round. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Is your mill on the canal or on the river? A.—On the canal. 
Q.—Do all your doors open outwards? A.—There may be one or two which 


do not, but we have got two insurance inspectors, and they keep us up to that. 

Q.—Have you a factory inspector? A.—We have; we received a visit from him 
two or th:ee months ago. 

Q.—What facilities have you for leaving the building in case of fire? A.—We 
have a stairway 7 to 8 feet wide, winding all the way around. There are two flights 
of stairs, one at each end of the building. 

Q.—They form a part of the building? A.—Yes. 
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By Mr. Heaxzs :— 


Q.—Do all the hands leave in the evening at the same time? A.—Yes, 
Q.—And do they go down the same stairs? A.— Yes, 

Q.—How often do you pay them? A.—We pay them every fortnight. 
Q. 

Q. 


—In cash? A.—In cash and in full. 
—Can you tell us in what condition the water-closets are ? A.—Yes, 
Q.—You have a picker-room attached to your mill? A.—yYes, 
Q.—Have you any females employed there? A.—There are no females employed 
in the picker-room; they are all men. 
By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—What do you do as regards the rules, in the case of a person who cannot read 
or write? A.—They generally get some one to explain them to them. 

Q.—Do you keep any of the wages of the operatives back? A.—Certainly not. 
We always keep a fortnight’s wages back in our hands, 

Q.—What is the reason for that? A.—That has been the custom in mills ever 
since I know anything about it. 

Q.—How ong a notice do you require from your operatives ? A.—Fourteen days. 

Q.—And you give them the same? A—Yes. 

Q.—If they left without giving the fourteen days’ notice would you pay them? 
A.—We would pay them. : ; 

Q.—If you discharged them before the notice was up? A.—We would give them 
their pay. 

Q—In the carding room, can you say if the males and females use the same 
closet? A.—They: are not obliged to. 

Q.—Do the doors open inwards or outwards? A.—Well, I am not sure; the 
doors leading from the towers—I am not sure, but I rather think the doors leading 
from the towers open inwards; from the other rooms they open outwards. 

Q.—Can you tell us if the wages of the employés are garnisheed at any time? 
A.—Yes; we have had some. 

Q.—What is the rule as regards garnishment? A.—A debtor cannot be 
garnisheed for a less wages amount than $25. 

Q.—What are your own rules? A.—We maintain them. There are plenty of 
good men garnisheed. 

Q.—If the operatives were paid weekly, do not you think there would be less 
garnishments? A.—I do not think so, I question but that it is a bad plan even to 
pay fortnightly. 

Q.—For what reason? A.—I think that when they got their month’s pay they 
were quite as well off as they are now they get it every fortnight. 

Q.—Why did you change the time of paying your hands to once a fortnight? 
A.—Well, the feeling was that we should pay fortnightly, and for that reason we paid 
them fortnightly. | | 


By Mr. Armsrrona :— 


Q.—If they wanted it oftener would you give it to them before the fortnight 

came round? A.—Well, in any sickness we would give it to them. 
By Mr. Hraxss :— : 

Q.—Have you had any accidents in the mill? A.—We have. 

Q.—Would you state the nature of the accidents? A.—Well, the only thing 
that I remember was a man falling into the vat; that was on account of a staging of 
his own putting-up falling into the vat. 

Q.—He lost his life? A—He died a few days afterwards, 

Q.—Is any provision made by the company to aid the families of operatives who 
are injured or lose their lives—was any recompense made to the widow of this man? 
A.—Yes; we recompensed her considerably. 

Q.—Have you any objection to state the recompense? A.—We gave her eno 
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month’s pay, and paid the funeral expenses—in fact, I believe, we gave her $100— 
paid the doctor’s bill; paid everything of that sort—the grocer’s bill, even. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—During the working hours, does the machinery get out of order? 
Ay Very rately: 

Q.—Have you know such to be the case? A.—I have know some of the gear to 
give way—l have know some of the gearing below to give way. 

Q.—Have you eve: know any of the operatives to give in work during the day? 
A.—Yhat is ve.y rarely the case. 

Q.—If such was the case, would they be compelled to work overtime. A.—Oh, 
no; we would pay them if the machinery broke down. | am very sorry to say 
that trade is so bad that we do not require to work extra time now. 

Q.—How many months steady work is there in your factory. A.—Nine to ten 
months regularly. The only time we lose is during the spring floods, and back 
water and so on. 

Q.—You do not stop through any fault of your own. A.—Never; unless forced 
into stopping. 

Q.—If any complaints were made to you of bad treatment or foul language on 
the pait of the overseer you would rectify it at once. A—lInvariably; and if it 
was the fault of the overseer he would go at once—im mediately. 


By Mr. McLean :-— 
Q.—Has your business increase. A—Yes; it has increased. Since five years 
ago—tour and a-half years ago—we have doubled our mill. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— | 

Q.—Did the Ontario factory inspector approve of every thing he saw inthe mill? 
A.—He gave a very good report—that he was thoroughly satisfied. 

Q.—Have you known the factory inspectors of Ontario object to any mill A.— 
[have no means of knowing what he thought of any mill, except our own maill. 

Q.—Did your manager or one of your firm go with the inspectors? A.—It is a 
matter of necessity that some one should go with him, Decidedly. We would never 
let them go by themselves. I think it was one of the overseers that went with him. 


By Mr. McLuan :-— 


Q.—Is your company connected with the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association ? 
A—Yes. 


By Mr. H#AKkEs :— 


Q.—Does that association fix the rate of wages to be paid to operatives. A.—It 
fixes the price of the manufactured goods. 

Q.—Those mills that do not and will not belong to the association, are they 
placed at a disadvantage in any way? A.—I think there is only one mill in the 
Dominion that does not belong to the association. 


ALEXANDER G. WATSON, Cornwall, Secretary of the Canada Cotton Manufacturing 
Company, called and sworn. 


By Mr. HEAKEs :— 


Q.—How many employés are there +» the Canada Cotton Company? A.—Seven 
hundred, in round numbers. 

Q—How would these be divided, as to males and females? A.—Well, 1 did not 
know exacuy what you wanted of me, but I have a few statistics here; it is a list 
that I made out in 1886 for the Ontario Government, for the bureau of statistics in 
Toronto. It is made up to October, 1886. The figures have not varied much since 
then, The total number was 671 at that time, so that it would be about the same thing 
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now. Males over sixteen, 285; males under sixteen, 61; total males, 346. Females 
over sixteen, 298 ; females under sixteen, 27; total, 325. 


j By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—Are there any of those children under fourteen? A.—I would not like to 
Say there are any under fourteen. 

Q.—What hours do the operatives work ? A.—From 6.30 in the morning till 12, 
and from 1 to 6.30. An hour is allowed for dinner, with the exception of Saturday, 
when the operatives leave at 12 o’clock noon, Sixty and a-half hours a week they 
are required to work. 
| Q.—Do they keep the holidays ? A.—Yes; they observe the Dominion holidays, 
such as Dominion Day, Good Friday. and so on—those holidays that are recognized 
as Dominion holidays. 
. Q.—Is there anything deducted from their wages for these holidays? A.—Yes ; 
of course, when they do not work they do not get paid, 7 
Q.—Have you a fire service in connection with the mill? A.—Yes. 
/ Q.— Ave there many required to wo:k on Saturday afternoon in connection with 
the private fire brigade? A—Well, they have not yet; but it is the intention to try 
the pumps, and that is the reason why the males stop over. 
Q,—Ave they to be allowed extra for practising? A.—They are to be allowed 
something. 
Q.—How many wash-rooms have you in your mill? A.—One on every flat. 
Q—How much time are the operatives allowed before leaving the mill for 
washing? A.—I think it is five minutes—that belongs to the superintendent’s 
department. 
: Q.—Do you know how many operatives are allowed to be in the wash-room at 
one time? A.—There can not be very many, because it is not very large—it would 
hold about a dozen or go. 
Q.—Supposing there was a room of fifty operatives, would you consider five 
“Ininutes sufficient time to allow them before leaving? A.—I would suppose the 
others would wait. But they do not all wish to wash themselves in the mill before 
leaving. 
quae there any rule by which an operative can be fined or punished for going 
into the wash-room before five minutes of the hour for leaving? A—Five minutes 
is allowed; I do not know of any such rule. 
2 Q.—Has there been a reduction of wages in your mill recently, within a few 
‘months? A.—Yes. 
j Q—Did you have any difficulty with your employés over that reduction, or 
strike? A.—Yes; a strike. 
Q.—Please state the nature of the difficulty ? A.—The superintendent will give 
evidence before you: he has got all the particulars. 
: Q.—Are you able to tell us how that difficulty was finally settled? A—By 
arbit.ation ; the report I have not seen yet. ae 
4 Q.—Can you tell us how the arbitrators were appointed? A.—One was 
“appointed by the mill and one by the operatives. 
Q.—And their decision was final? A.—Yes; without a third. 
Q.—Did you have more than one difficulty with the operatives during that past 
season? A.—Since New Year. 
; Q.—How was the first difficulty arranged? A.—I must again refer you to the 
Supe. intendent. 
Q.—Was there an arbitrator appointed? A.—A committee of citizens 
arranged that. 
| Q.—Do you know that at the close of the first difficulty there were some 
communications between the towns-people and the superintendents of the mills, and 
that they wished that the ag:eement should be carried out by the company? A.— 
The committee told the superintendent to sign the paper brought down, and nothing 
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more. He knew nothing more about it, and he signed it. That I had nothing to 
do with; he will explain that. 

Q.—You cannot say whether a breach of that agreement caused the second 
strike? A.—I could not say, at the present time. 


Q—At the present time there is an understanding between you and the © 


operatives? A.-—Yes. 

Q.—And that was arrived at by arbitration? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you think the principle of arbitration the best for the settlement of 
disputes of employers and employés? A.—I think it is the best thing. 

Q.—Do you think if arbitration was generally adopted for the settlement ot 
disputes between capital and labor it would remove the difficulty, to a large extent? 
A.—I think it would. 

Q.—Do you know if, when the people returned to work after the first difficulty, 
the cut of cloth was increased in length ? A.—No. 

Q.—Are you able to tell us whether the closets for the men and women are 
separate in your factory ? A.—In the new factory they are quite separate. 

Q.—And in the old one? A.—Well, there is one entrance; But the one is 
marked “ females” and the other “ males” entrance. The both are marked. 

Q.—Is it just a board partition between the two closets ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Have you ever examined these closets ? A.—I never have, it is not my 
province. 

Q.—Would you be surprised to hear that there are holes made in the partition, 
so that the males can look in upon the females ? A.—I know that they were lined 
with tin. 


—I heard of that. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—I suppose that no one but the operatives would do that? A.—No. 
By Mr. Hrakes :— 


Q.—Have you ever heard that men climb up the partition and look over at the 
women? A.—No; I have been there very little. 

Q—Well, I have been no time in the town and 1 have found that out. Do you 
know if men throw bobbins over at the women? A.—No. 


Q.—Do you not think, in the interests of morality, that it would be better if these 


closets were separated, and that the closets for males were placed a respectable distance 
from those of the females, so as to prevent the possibility of any young women being 
indecently annoyed in this manner? A.—I suppose it would. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q,—Have you ever received any complaints of this nature ? A.—As I said 
before, no complaints were ever made to me. 


By Mr. HEeaKkeEs :— | 
Q.—Still, 1 think the company is to blame when such a condition of things exist? 
A.—They have all proper conveniences in the new mill. 
Q.—Have you ever received any complaints from operatives as to the language 
used towards them by overseers ? A.—No ; I must say I know nothing of that. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—And if you did hear it you would consider it your duty to report to the 
superintendent ? A.—Yes ; if I heard anything about it I would draw his attention 
to it. 

By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—During these labor troubles, did the managers and superintendents of the 
several mills consider it their duty to confer with one another? A.—Yes. 


Q.--And that even then a number of holes were cut through with knives? A. 
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Q.—Were any of the leaders in the strike discharged on account of the promi- 
nence they took in these labor matters? A.—Not that I know of. 

Q.—Do you not think it would be better if the operatives were paid every 
week? A.—WNo. 

Q.—Have any of the operatives asked to be paid more frequently ? A.—No. Up 
to 1886 they were paid monthly; since than they have been paid every fortnight. 

Q.—What do the boys earn a day? A.—Some of the boys earn 30 cents a day. 

Q.—What means are taken to ascertain the wages of the operatives? A.—The 
overseers of the rooms do that. 

Q.—Do you not consider the family of aman earning $5 or $6 dollars a weck 
would be in straitened circumstances, and that a fortnight is rather a long time to 
wait? A.—Well, once a month is rather long to wait, but once in two weeks is not 
very long. I think they can manage very well. 

Q.—Can you tell us whether your married people get trust at the stores? A.— 
Yes; I understand so, and it was to do away with that system that we paid once 
a fortnight. | 

Q.—Do you not think that it would do away with that system altogether if you 
paid weekly? A.—I do not think it would do that. 

Q.—Have you a rule in your mill, that any employé should be dismissed who 
has his wages garnisheed ? A.—No; there is something to the effect that operatives 
who have their wages garnisheed would be warned the first time, and warned the 
second time, and ifit occurred the third time they would be discharged. We have been 
sometimes put to a great deal of trouble in this way. 


By Mr. ArMstTRONG :— 


Q.—Do you not think if the employés were paid weekly it would do away with 
the system of garnisheeing their wages ? A.—I do not think it would. You cannot 
garnishee men’s wages for a less amount than $25 and very few would incur a debt of 
$25 in two weeks. 

Q.—And I suppose very few could pay $25 in two weeks? A.—No. 

Q.—Can you say if wages have increased much during the last four or five 
years? A.—Yes. | 

Q.—And has the number of operatives increased, too? A.—Yes; I find in 1883 
there were 648 hands, with a pay-roll of $183,000 ; in 1884, 490 hands, with a pay- 
roll of $129.000 ; in 1885, 537 hands, with a pay-roll of $149,000 ; in 1886, 655 hands, 
with a pay-roll of $190,000 ; in 1887, 696 hands, with a pay-roll of $208,000. 

Q@—Are your operatives principally Canadians, or are they foreigners. or 
persons. from countries outside of Canada. A.—I should say, in round numbers, they 
are half-and-half that is, they are about half French-speaking and half English 
speaking. 

Q.—Do you find many operatives in your line of business coming from the old 
Country ? Not very many ; very few indeed. od 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Do you ever engage your overseers or handy men from the old country ? 
A.—wNo. 

Q.—They are all Canadian? A.—Yes, They are of English origin, of course. 
but we did not bring them from England. 

Q.—Do you raise your foreman and overseers from the men in the mills? A.— 
Oh, yes; when possible. 


By Mr. McLzan :— 


Q.—How many overseers and foreman have you in the factory who have been 
raised from ordinary workmen? A.—I think just now we have three that used to 
be hands with us. 

Q.—About how many? A.—Ten, I think, altogether. 
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By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—You say that all your young people, boys and girls, cannot read and write ? 
A.—Yes. I refer more particularly to the French ; I refer to them particularly. 

Q.—Can most all the English children write and read? A.—Yes. 

Q.— Have you any night schools in the town? A.—No. 

Q.—Those of your operatives who cannot read and write get others to read the 
rules for them? A.—Yes; they are posted in every room ; I suppose the overseers do 
that for them. 

Q.—Do you know for what reason fines are imposed? A.—Very few are 
imposed with us, but we impose fines for bad weaving: that is the principal thing. 

Q.—Is not cloth spoiled sometimes through no fault of the weaver ? A.—If the 
machine did it—if it was done through some mistake or breaking in the machine we 
would not impose a fine ; we would not be so cruel as that. 

Q.—As regards these fines, are different amounts levied for different errors ; or 
is it left to the discretion of the overseer? A.—lI think that the superintendent will 
explain all that. 

By Mr. HEAKEs :— 


Q.—Do you know if operatives’ wages have ever been cut down a few days 
before they had a knowledge of it? A.—Not to my knowledge. 


e 


CoRNWALL, 3rd May 1888. 


Ausert T. Kniaut, Cornwall, Manager of the Mill of the Canada Cotton Company, 
called and sworn. 


By Mr. HEAKEs :— 


Q.—Were you superintendent of the mill of the Canada Cotton Company during 
the recent labor troubles? A.—Yes ; I had just come to the establishment. 

Q.—Can you tell the cause of the first strike? A.—The cause of the strike was 
a reduction of wages. 

Q.—How was that first difficulty between you and the operatives settled? A.— 
Well, it was not settled. 

Q.—Was there not some understanding arrived at? A.—Yes; this reductioro you 
something that I had nothing to do with. It was instigated and brought into eff 
before I came to the mill. f these 

Q.—How was it settled? A.—A letter was signed by the general manageistance 
the Stormont Mill to the effect, that he would pay as high wages as other mills being 
Canada, and I endorsed it. 

Q.—And the operatives returned to work upon the understanding that 
would receive those wages? A.—Yes; as high as any paid in Canada. 
Q.—Do you consider that that agreement was carried out by the company $ I said 
—Yes. : 

Q.—What was the cause of the second strike? A.—I think it was a mis 
standing. 

Q.—Did all your people go out the second time? A.—No. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— .e language 

Q.—What proportion went out? A.—A large proportion. _; of that. 

By Mr. HEeAKEs :— | 

Q.—How long was this difficulty dragging along before it was settled— report to the 
one? A.—About a month. 

Q.—Did the operatives make any offer to the company with the vie 
a settlemnnt during that time? A.—Yes, ; 

Q.—What was the nature of the offer? A.—The operatives met a | 
they wanted to go to work in the meantime, and that they would prese!tendents of the 
that they would work on. .—Yes. 


ngs exist? 


, his attention 
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Q.—Did they bring you that list of prices? A.—No; we would not let them 
go to work until the matter was settled. 

Q.—That difficulty was finally settled by arbitration? A,—Yes. 

Q.—Satisfactorily? A.—Yes; I think so. 

Q.—You have never heard of any trouble since? A.—No. 

Q.—Did you have any agreement signed with the employés when that difficulty 

was settled? A.—WNo. 

Q.—You had no mutual agreement between you? A.—No. 
. Q.—There was no mutual contract signed? A.—Well, there was a form of 
contract signed by the president of our company and the chairman of the citizens’ 
committee. 
Q.—There was a definite understanding between the operatives and the company ? 
- A—1I do not know how much of an understanding—that would be an agreement. 
 Q—At all events, an agreement was signed by the representatives of the 
) different parties? A.—Yes. 
: Q.—Are you aware of any man being discharged because he was a Knight of 
' Labor? A.—I do not know, sir. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Could there be, without your knowledge? A.—lIam but a new-comer in 
_ the town; I am not aware of any. 
; Q.—No overseer reported to you that he had discharged a man because he was a 
' Knight of Labor? A.—No. 
By Mr. HEakeEs :— 
Q.—Do you know of any objection on the part of your company to employ men 
who belong to labor organizations? A.—No. 


By Mr. McLean :-— 
Q.—Have the overseers full control? A.—Yes; they have full control over their 
_ department. 


yea By the CHAIRMAN :— 
).—They are subject to you? A—Yes; and I would not interfere, except for 
tite. 
roll). —You mean to say you would not interfere in certain cases ? A.—Certainly ; 
withe it a point not to interfere with the overseers in the administration of their 
ments; at the same time, I would have nothing go wrong. 


re] By Mr. Hraxes :— 


speaks it a part of your duty to fix the wages? A.—Yes. 
—~Have you ever known an operative’y wages to be reduced three days before 
Counttold of it? A.—No. What you refer to was done before I came to the mill, 
ume into effect after I came here. | 
-Do you know of any fines being imposed upon the operatives? A.—That 
_ effect before [ went there—no. 
oA -No,?° You know of any rule binding them not to go into the wash-room until 
‘4s before the hour of closing the mill? A.—I know of a rule restricting 
‘that is to occupy the room at any one time. 


Be Ov you any knowledge of the number? A.—Four or five; I am not 


ps yee Wou consider that that allows sufficient time for them to go into the wash- 


Byy themselves before leaving for home? A.—I could not say ; in the 
Q.—Ho} it is hardly sufficient. But theve are ditferent arrangements there ; 
‘ere has a little wooden tub provided ; I saw very few goin there. 


Fe enn tell how drinking water is provided?) “AS=-Yes > it is connected. 
ia Aboutterworks; and is properly supplied for use. 


‘now if the water-closets are kept clean? A.—Yes. 
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By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—What company stated that they paid the highest wages in the Dominion, 
do you know; have you taken any steps to ascertain? A.—Yes; they sent a com- — 
mittee (the operatives). . 

Q.—Did they present the name of any mill giving higher wages? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Did they present a schedule? A.—Well, we sent for the schedule which 
was signed by the secretary of the Merriton mills. 

Q—aAnd they gave another? A.—Yes; there was a difference of opinion as to 
whether the wages paid by our mills were as high as those paid in the Merriton mills, 
we knew that we paid more for some classes of work and less in others, and we did 
not see how we could reduce those getting higher rates than were paid in the Merriton 
mill, and they put up this list; that is how the difficulty arose. As a matter of fact, 
our list is higher, taking the average en bloc; I mean the average per capita, or the 
average class of cuts. | 


By Mr. HEAKEs :— 


Q—Do you know if, after the difficulty was settled, whether the cut of cloth was 
increased in length? A.—Yes; I know it was not. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Has the Ontario Factory Inspector been through your mill? A.—Notsince 
I have been there; I came here on the Ist of January. 
By Mr. McLean :— 
Q.—Are the doors of your factory locked? A.—No. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG : 


Q.—Are they not locked after certain hours? AW—What doors do you mean? 

Q.—The doors which the operatives are supposed to use? A.—The gate is locked, 
and the door leading into the office is locked; but the door leading into the yard is 
open, and everyone can have egress from the building. 

Q.—If they are late, are their wages docked? A.—We have norule of that kind. 
Of course, if an operative is habitually late we would impose some penalty as a punish- 
ment—something of that kind, at the discretion of the overseer. , | 


By Mr. McLean :— : 
Q.—But if unavoidably late, you would not reduce them anything? A.—No. 


James P. Watson, Secretary and Manager of the Cornwall Manufacturing Company, 
Cornwall, called and sworn. 


By Mr. ArMstRoNG :— 


Q.-—How many hands do you employ? A.—Two hundred and twenty-five 
altogether. 

Q.—How many of these are men and boys? A.—Say, sixty men. | 

Q.—How many women? A.—About 120, or double the number; and then, 
under eighteen, say there are forty-five girls and boys, about equally divided as to 
sex. 

Q.—Are there any girls under fourteen? A.—Not that I am aware of; I cannot 
speak definitely on that subject. But the superintendent can inform you. 

Q.—What do you pay weavers by the piece—how much do they get? A.—They 
are paid by the yard. 

Q.—How much do they get by the yard? A.—It depends altogether upon the 
number of “ picks”—how many there is in a yard—so much per inch. 

A.—What would be the average earnings of a weaver per day? A.—Ninety 
cents a day—$5.50 per week. It depends altogether upon the skill of the operator, 


a 
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Q.—The average wages are $5 per week ? A.—Yes; and they can earn up to 
$7.50 or more. 

Q.—Have they steady employment? A.—Not at present; our weavers are 
running three-quarter time. Our orders are small, but we do not expect that to last 
long. 

Fo Where do you get your raw material from? A.—From Australia and South 
America. 
Q.—Do you use much Canadian wool? A —Not much. We are making fine 
_ goods, and it is not suitable for fine goods. 
| Q.—You import your merino? A.—Yes. 
. Q.—How often do your hands get paid ? A.—Every two weeks. 
Q.—A‘e any wages kept back? A.—Two weeks’. 
Q.— What is the reason of that ? A—Two weeks’ wages we kept back in case 
_ they leave without notice. 
Q.—Is that the understanding? A—Oh, yes. 
4 Q.—Suppose you discharge an operator, do you give him notice? A.—Yes 
unless he is discharged for improper conduct, or leaves before he is dismissed. 
) Q.—You pay them up to the time? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Are they paid any other way than in cash? A.—No. 
Q.—What would be the wages earned by boys and girls—the average wages ? 
A.—Foity-tive cents a day. 
_ . Q—Arte there any fines imposed in your mill? A.—In the Wweaving-room we 
have for incompetent work—certain amounts stated for ce:tain imperfections, 
Q.—If a weaver is fined and feels himself aggrieved, has he the right to appeal ? 
A.—Yes; to the superintendent. 
Q.—Is that recognized by the superintendent? A.—Yes. In the first place, a 
; fine could not be unjustly imposed, because there is a table to govern the imposition 
of fines. This is all governed by the rules of the weaving-room., 
 Q.—A-ve there separate conveniences for both sexes? A,—Yes; there are 
_ Separate Conveniences and separate doors, with a partition between them. 
; Q.—That separation or partition does not go up past the doors? A.—There are 
separate doois. 
Q.—Each can see the other enter? A.—Yes; it isina public place. But the 
_ partition does not reach the ceiling ; the ceiling is very high. It does not reach the 
ceiling of the room, but it is sufficiently high that no person can attempt to get up. 
{ Q.—Are your operatives generally Canadians? A.—The skilled labor is 
imported; that is from the old country; but the unskilled labor we get here, . A 
good deal of it is native and a good deal imported, 
Q.—How much do you pay the unskilled labor? A.—Fron $1 to $1.20 a day. 
Q—Can you state the nature of the work? A.—It is what you. call 
laborers’ work; there is no skill required. Of course, after they have worked a little 
while they get used to it. 
Q.—This skilled labor from the old country, do you import it? A.—When I say 
‘old country people I mean they originally came from the old country. Some skilled 
labor we import direct. 
Q.—Do you give them to understand what they are going to receive? A.—Yes. 
| Q.—Ave your married people pretty well circumstanced ? A.—Yes; they have a 
good reputation in the town, some have houses of their own. 
4 Q.—How do you mean? A.—By the tradespeople—storekeepers. 
‘ Q.—Ave any of the youngsters able to read and write? A.—That is a point I 
did not go into much. 
Q.—In the room where the fines are imposed, are the fines read to them ? 
A.—The rules are posted up in the mill; we call that sufficient, : 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.— Do you believe that any of the operatives who work by the week donot 
know what the rules are? A.—No. 
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Q.—Those parties procured in the old country—do they remain with you any — 
length of time? A.—No; not a great length of time. t 

Q.—Wheie do they generally go to? A.—Well, some go to the States and ~ 
some to other parts of Canada. . 

Q—Can you tell us the reason why they leave you? A.—Possibly to better — 
their condition. 

Q.—You know of no other reason for it? A.—No. 

Q.—Has your factory been inspected by the Ontario Factory Inspector? A.— 
Yes; last year. 

Q.—Was it satisfactory? A.—It was quite satisfactory, so far as I know. 

Q.—Did he make any inquiries as to the ages of the younger children? A.—I 
think he did. 

By Mr. HEAKEs :— | 


Q.—Did he make any inquiries himself or look about him when was in the mill ? 
A.—I cannot tell you; our superintendent is here, and he accompanies them around 
the mill. 

Q.—Have you heard anything as to whether the inspector found anything to 
complain of? A.—I have not—no. | 


i 
io 


TuEw is Day, Cornwall, Superintendent of the Mill of the Cornwall Manufac- 
turing Company, called and sworn. 
By Mr. HEAKEs :— 

Q.—Can you tell us what the condition of the mill is, generally, to work in? Aum 
—It is very healthy. 

Q.—Is it comfortable? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Have you ever had any trouble with the employés in the mill? A.—In 
what way? 

Q.—Any strike? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Tell us the nature of the strike, if you please, and how it was settled? A. 
—They had a strike in the weaving-voom last fall. We changed our overseer, and 
the weavers objected to it, and after three days it was settled. 

Q—Was it settled by conciliation or arbitration? A.—No; we took no out- 
side steps at all. We waited until they were ready, and they came back of their own | 
accord and submitted to our arrangement. ) 

Q.—Were thee any operatives discharged. A.—No operatives were discharged. | 

(Q.—Has the Cornwall manufacturing company any objection to the employment 
of men belonging to labor organizations? A.—None, so far. Sometimes we are apt 
to feel that way, that it would be for their own good if they did not. 

Q.—Can you tell us what the earnings of the weavers are, the average earn- 
ings? A.—I cannot tell you on the spur of the moment; I would have to refer to 
the books. 

Q—wWhen fines are imposed, have the overseers of the different departments 
autho.ity to impose them, without reference to the management? A.—In the 
weaving-rooms the fines are imposed by the overseer according to a table or 
schedule of fines p-inted, and posted up by the overseers for the information of thej 
weavers. The weavers have access to it, and when there is any damaged woik the 
weave. is brought up to look at it, and he or she sees that work, and they are told that 
they can see fom the table how much they will be fined, and they can refer to the 
book and see the amount of theic fines before pay day. | 

Q.—A.e employé; fined for any other cause than bad work? A.—Yes; some- 
times they are. 

Q—What for? A—For destroying property, or neglect of work, going out 
without due notice, and being absent. 

Q.—Ave they fined for being late in the morning? A,—No. 
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Q.—Have they never been fined for that? A.—No; we may take off the time. 

Q.—If an operative leaves without giving notice to the company are his wages 
confiscated ? A.—No; they are kept until such time as he works out the notice. 

Q.—They have to wo:k out their notice? A.—They work out their notice and 
get their money. 

Q.—Would the company have any objection to an operative leaving without 
giving the full notice in a case where the operative wanted to get away? A.—It all 
depends on the circumstances. If an operative wished to leave and we wanted to 
keep him, we would not let him go. 

Q.—Even if it was to his benefit? A—yYes; the business of the company 
would be studied first. We would have no objection to an operative leaving, provided 
it did not conflict with the interests of the company. 

Q.—Then, if you could fill his place you would allow him to go? A.—Certainly ; 
we would look to the interest of the company first. 

Q.—Do operatives sign an agreement to that effect? A.—No. 

Q.—Do they work at piece-work or at day-work? A.—Piece-work. 

@.—When an operative has completed the piece of work he is on, would you not 
consider the work finished? A.—No; it does not matter what state the work is in, 
we require two weeks’ notice to be given. 

Q.—Do you not consider that an operator on piece-work is at liberty to leave 
without notice when his piece is finished? A.—No. 

Q.—Do you know that when a person is working on piece-work, and his piece 
is finished, that his contract is finished also—on the completion of the piece? 

A.—No. 

Q.—How many months in the year do your operatives work? A.—They work 
every day. They have constant employment, with the exception of such days as 
the 24th of May, the 1st of July, Christmas Day, New Years Day and Good Friday. 

Q.— Otherwise, there is no short time? A.—Well, we are not running full time 
at the present; we are on three-quarter time, and have been for some six weeks or 
two months. | 

Q.—The holidays are not paid for? A.—Certainly not. 

Q.—Do the weavers or operatives lose time waiting for material? A—Well, 
sometimes, 

Q.—Does it occur frequently? A.—No; no more than at other mills. When 
we have plenty of work they are kept busy and when we have not any work they 
have to wait; it just depends upon the state of the orders. Taking one week with 
another, I consider they are kept pretty constantly at work. 

Q.—Has there been any accidents with the machinery at all? A.—No; nothing 
that | remember. 

Q.—Have you any children working in the picker-room? A.—No. 

By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—Did you go through the factory with the Ontario Factory Inspector? A.— 
Yes. 

Q.—Did he ask the ages of any of the children there? A.—No; none of them; 
he saw through the mill and expressed satisfaction. 


By Mr. ArMstTRoNG :— 


Q.—Did he consult with any of the operatives? A.—No. 

@.—Did he examine the machinery? A.—Yes; he took a general oversight of 
the mill. 

Q.—Can you tell us, from the time he commenced his duty to inspect the mill 
until the time that he finished, how long it took him? A.—I guess it was twenty-five 
or thirty minutes. I went with him all through the mill. 

Q.—How many departments are there in the mill? A.—About a dozen of rooms, 

Q.—Did he go into them all? A.—Yes; with the exception of the wheel-house ; 
he was not in there, nor the warehouse ; but in the mill proper he was through every 
room, 
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Q.—And he declared himself well satisfied with what he had seen? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Did you ever hear that he was dissatisfied with any mill? A.—No; I never 
heard that he was ever dissatisfied with any mill. He expressed himself satisfied 
with our mill. 


By Mr. Borvin :— 
Q.—Did the inspector give you notice that he would inspect the mill? A.—I 
think he did. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Did he intimate to you that he would be around at such-and-such a time ? 
A.—yYes; that he would be back again. 

Q.—Can you find a copy of that letter or notice? A.—I have a copy of it, but I 
would not say that I can furnish it now. 


By Mr. HEAKEs :— 
Q.—Have you received a printed bill from the inspector, to be posted up in your 
factory, since his visit? A.—No. 
Q.—That is, the Factory Act? AW—You mean the Factory Act printed on the 
bill. 
Q.—Yes—printed in large type and posted up in the factory? A.—No. 


GrorRGE Macponatp, Cornwall, Gentleman, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Hzeaxzs :— 

Q.—You are the Postmaster of this town, I believe? A.—Yes. 

Q.—You have been Mayor of Cornwall for some time, have you not? A.—Yes; 
I was Mayor last year. | 

Q—Have you, in the course of your experience, gained any knowledge as to the 
condition of the working classes of Cornwall? A.—Well, that is out of my line. I 
/ am not an employer of labor, but I suppose that last winter there was a good deal 
of suffering, on account of one of the mills being closed down. 

Q—As arule, I believe the men do not receive reasonable compensation for 
their labor? A.—I am not an employer of labor ; 1am the postmaster, and have not 
much mixed up in that line. 

Q.—Avre there many belonging to the working classes who own their own 
houses? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Would it be a large proportion of them? A.—I think the largest number 
of them are without houses. 

Q.—Tenants? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What system of assessment have you here in Cornwall? A.—Well, the 
assessment is high enough ; I think it is 2 mills on the dollar; I think that is the 
rate. 

Q.—You mean 2 cents on the dollar? A.—Yes. 

Q.—lIs there any statute-labor tax? A.—No ; that includes all the taxes. 

Q.—Are the assessments all on the property? A.—Yes. 

Q 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


_—On personal property and real estate, also? A.—On both. 

Q.—Are you able to tell us what proportion of the people are depending on the 
town for relief? A.—I could not really say as to the exact number, but [ do not 
think there are very many that are destitute. Of course, those that are able to labor 
are, I think, generally employed. The latter part of the winter season is the hardest 
time for laborers about here. 

Q—How much do the laborers for the corporation earn here? A.—I think 
they are paid $1.25 a day. 

Q.—They keep them employed all the year round ? A.—They do some, perhaps ; 
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but still in winter, when not employed, it is because the corporation has no employ- 
ment for many hands. 

Q.—Are you able to tell whether facilities for drainage are adopted by the 
corporation? A.—Well, I should say that that improvement is in its infancy. We 
made a start last fall, but there was not much done in the shape of drainage. 

Q.—Do you know if the basements and cellars of many of the houses in the lower 
portion of the town are flooded in spring, and are full of water, for the want of 
drainage? A.—I am not prepared to say that; I think there would be some, at any 
rate. [am not much down that way. 

Q.—You say that house drainage is in its infancy in Cornwall? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Does the city own the waterworks? A.—It does not. 

Q.—Does the city own and control the electric light? A—No; water, gas 
and the electric light are owned and served by private companies. 

Q.—About how much are you charged for the electric light per light? A.—I 
do not know; it was but recently put up; some others can give you that. There is 
no contract at all; they are building it on their own vesponsibility, and they get as 
many as they can to take it. 

Q.—The corporation is not, then, bound to take the light and cannot compel them 
to put up lights? A.—No; I am not aware that they are bound. 


) 


By Mr. Armstronea :— 


Q.—Does the corporation pay for their labor weekly? A.—Monthly, I think. 

Q.—Is $1.25 the lowest rate paid to a workingman in Cornwall—I have reference 
to the pick and shovel? A.—I think it is about the highest and lowest. There is no 
other grade under that. I think they are all paid the same rate by the corporation. 

Q.—They have only the one rate? A.—They have only the one rate for the 
laboring man. 

Q.—Do the men complain about being paid monthly ? A.—Well, no; I think not. 

@.—Is such work controlled by the board of works, or is it merely under the 
superintendence of the town engineer? A.—I may say, generally, that it is under the 
supervision of the chairman of the road committee. 

Q.—I suppose their wages and the length of time they are at work depends upon 
the amount of appropriation set apart for that work? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Has not the town recently issued debentures? A.—What for—for what 
purpose ? 

Q.—For any purpose? A.—Some time ago they issued debentures for giving 
bonuses to factories. 

@.—Could you tell how many factories have been given bonuses during the past 
ten years? A.—I think three. 

Q.—Could you tell the amount of the bonus? A.—No. 

Q.—Are not stipulations required from those factories before getting the bonus ? 
A.—Well, the stipulations were that they were to employ a certain number of hands. 
I think in one of the mills they were to put in a certain number of spindles; I think 
that was the condition upon which they received bonuses. It was the number of 
spindles ; I do not know the number of hands. ; 

Q.—Could you tell us the average number of debentures, and what they were 
issued for? A.—I do not know the number, but the corporation can give you all 
these facts in detail. 

Q.—Do you consider 2 cents on the dollar rather heavy? A.—Well, the 
people find it heavy enough—at least they say so. | 

Q.—Have you any free library in this town? A.—No. 

Q.—Have you any night schools? A.—No; there may be private schools. 

Q.—But no public evening schools? A.—No. 


By Mr. Botvin :— 


Q.—Is property assessed to its full value? A.—I do not suppose it is. I do not 
think it is valued at its full value. 
A—68 
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Epwarp Krna, Cornwall, Mill Operative, called and sworn. 
I am a boss-carder in the Stormont Cotton Mills. 
By Mr Hrakes :— 


Q.—How many operatives have you in your department? A.—Between eighty 
and eighty-five. 
—- Q.—How many of them are females? A.—I guess half only. 

Q—Are there any children in the room? A.—Yes. 
Q.—What are their ages? A.—From twelve to fourteen ; that is the youngest I 
have got. 

@.—What number of them would_be under fourteen years of age? A.—Two. 

Q.—What wages do these children receive when they first go into the factory ? 
A.—Well, they are supposed to be in the mill a couple of weeks to learn before they 
get wages. 

Q.—And in two weeks, what do they get ? A.—Forty cents is the lowest a day. 

Q.-—Do they increase gradually? A.—Yes. 


bows. 


Q.-—Are any fines imposed on the children? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Are any fines imposed in your room at all? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What for? A.—Bad work. 

Q.—Who is the judge of this bad work? A.—Myself. 

Q.—Are there any other reasons for imposing fines? A.—Yes; negligence or 
breakages. 

Q.—Are any fines imposed for absence from work? A.—No; none. 

Q.—In what condition are the closets in your department? A.—Well, I cannot 
say what they ought to be; I have seen better and I have seen worse. 

Q.—Are they sufficiently separated, one from the other—how are they divided ? 
A.—'There is one in the old building and one in the new building for boys, and one 
for girls. 

aly ee they are not permitted to enter any other closet except those marked 
tor their own sex ? A.—No. 

Q.—About the drinking water: how is it arranged? A.—I believe it is pretty 
good water—in the tanks. 

Q—Are any cups provided? A.—No. 

Q.—Do you have to drink without cups? A.—There is a tank, and a pipe coming 
from it, and they drink; and there are dippers. 

Q.—Have you had any trouble in that factory ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Can you state the reason for this trouble? A.—I have had trouble because 
E-would not let them run the room as they liked; that is the reason why I had trouble 
with them. 

Q.—Have you had trouble with female operatives during this month? A.— 
Yes ; I paid a man to look after the room, during the dinner hour, to see that order 
was kept and that they did not damage the company’s property, and he went around 
and told them to sit down quietly. They talked and laughed, and made some noise, 
and he told them that if they did not stop they would have to take their dinner out- 
side. After he said this they were worse. The next day I stayed there myself and 
told this man, in their absence, not to speak to them any more, and that I would watch 
them. I did so the next day. When they commenced during the dinner hour I 
told them I did not want to make any difficulty, and that if they could not behave 
themselves and keep quiet during the dinner hour they would have to take their 
dinner at home or out of doors, and: that it was time for them to see who was boss, 
whether they were or I was, and thereupon they got up and went out. 


Q.—Did you threaten to throw any of these young women through the door ? ~ 


A.—No ; I did not. 

Q.—-Did you call them names? A.—No. 

Q.—You did not use any bad language towards them? A.—I acknowledged, 
and I told them that if I did so I was willing to take it back, but that I did not 
remember it ? . 
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Q.—Did these young women return to their employ ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Did you send for them ? A.—I sent for them on Friday night. I said that 
if they did not come in the morning I would fill their places. 

Q.—Did you apologize? A.—Yes; on Friday at noon when they went out and 
were waiting for their money. 

Q.—Can you remember the words that you used ? A.—They say that I called 
them “ bitches,” and I am not in the habit of'using that language to them. 

Q.—When you came there, during this trouble at dinner time, do you not 
remember what language you used towards them ? A.—I was angry, and I spoke 
sharply to them; I do not remember the exact wofds. When you are annoyed you 
do not always think of what you are saying. 

Q.—Is that the only occasion on which you had trouble ? A.—No. 

Q.—You say that this was during the dinner hour? A.—yYes. 

Q.—Is there anything in the rules of the company to the effect that young 
people shall sit still during the dinner hour? A.—Well, there is a difference between 
sitting still and in talking and laughing and clapping hands when the foreman is in 
the room and speaks to them. If that was not stopped they would soon begin to 
throw things at one another, and the result might be damage to the company’s 
property, for the security of which the foreman is responsible during work hours. 
They are supposed to conduct themselves quietly during working hours. 

Q.--What are the ages of these young women? A.—Highteen to twenty-three. 

Q.—Do not you think it a good thing for young people to laugh and have a good 
» time when not at work, if they pay attention to their work when they are engaged ? 
A.—I do not see any harm in their laughing and talking, but I think it wrong of 
them to laugh and clap their hands when the foreman speaks to them. 


ooo 


SAMUEL SHOEFELT, Cornwall, Cotton Carder, called and sworn: 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q.—What mill are you employed in?) A.—The Canada Cotton Mill. 

Q.—That is not the same mill as the last witness is engaged, in? A.—No; I 
think he is in the Stormont Cotton Mill. 

Q.—How many operatives are there in your room? A.—About twenty-three, I 
think, including two females, an old woman and a girl that does the sweeping. 

Q.—Of the rest of the boys and girls, are any of them under fourteen? A.—Not 
to my knowledge; they say they are not. | 

Q.—What are the wages paid the hands in your room? A.—The boys get 15 
cents a day; the men get 90 cents, $1 and $1.25 a day. 

Q.—A dollar and a-quarter is the highest? A.—$1.25 to $1.50; some get 90 cents 
and some $1. , 

Q.—Do you have constant employment? A.—As a general thing, we are 
employed the year round, and we would have been this year only for the difficulty 
we had—that is, a strike. 

Q.—Do you ever have any lost time waiting for material? A.—Notvery often. 
Sometimes we lose probably Saturdays, probably five hours and a-half. 

'  @.—How are the closets arranged in your department? A.—There is the one 
entry where you go in, but there is a partition between the closets. There is one 
way for the men to enter and another way for the women to enter, and then there is 
a partition between the two closets. | 

Q.—The two doors are side by side? A.—Yes; one for the men folks and one 
for the women folks. 

Q.—What women come in there? A.—They come in from another room that I 
have not charge of. 

Q.—What is the height of the partition? A.—I could not say exactly the height. 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Higher thana man? A,.—Yes ; I should say probably over seven feet. 

Q.—Is this the partition spoken of this afternoon through which holes have 
been cut? A.—I did not know that holes were cut through it; I did not take any 
notice. 

Q.—Do you know that the men sometimes climb up and look at the girls 2 A— 
I could not say. 

Q.—Do you know anything about the men throwing things over at the women ? 
A.—I do not know; that is, of course, but a natural consequence. : 

Q.—Now, do not you think it possible to have those closets so entirely separated 
as to have no connection at all? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do not you think, in the interests of morality and decency, it would be better ? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you think it proper that young women should sacrifice their modesty to 
the necessities of nature? A.—I should think it would be better to have them 
separate—placed at a distance from one another. | 

Q.—What time are the operatives allowed for washing previous to leaving the 
mill? A.—They are supposed to have ten minutes to wash up in. 

Q.—Is there a printed rule? A—There is no set time. If aman goes and 
washes, and there is something for him to do afterwards he does it. 

Q.—People are not fined for going in earlier than the rules state ? A.—No. 

Q.—Do you fine any of the employés in yourroom? A.—Only just for breaking 
window glass; that is the only fine. Ifit is shown to be an exception it is let pass. 

Q.—Do you consider your employés fairly paid for what they do? A.—I would 
suppose they are ; I do not know that I am a person to judge of that. 

Q.—Did any of those who went out on strike go out on strike because they were 
not fairly treated ? A.—I treat them as weil as I would like to be treated myself. 

Q.—Do you know if there is any objection on the part of your company to 
employ people who belong to labor organizations—the Knights of Labor or any other 
labor organization ? A.—No,; none whatever. 

Q.—Have you ever been told to discharge men. who took part in any labor 
demonstration or organization. A.—No. 

Q.—You have not been told to discharge any one? A.—No. 

Q.—Have you known of any one being discharged on that account? A.—No. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—How many men are there in your department? A.—I have twenty-three 
hands altogether—five boys and two females, out of that. The rest are all men,—that 
is, young men and middle aged men. 

Q.—How many have you who receive $1.50 a day? A.—Only one. 

Q.—How many men earn from $7 to $8 a week?  A.—There are four that 
earn $7.50 a week; there is another one that earns $l a day—that is, $6 a week. 

Q.—Are there any men earning under $1a day? A.—Yes; there are four 
earning 90 cents a day. . 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—The year round? A.—Well, about all the time the mill runs. 
' Q.—Are these married and have families? AW—That work for 90 cents a day ? 

Q.—Yes? A.—One of them is. 

Q.—Can you tell us what a workingman has to pay for a house of from five to 
six rooms? ‘A.—Well; the house I have, has five rooms init, and I pay $7 a month. 

@—Are there any working menin this town that live in tenement houses ? 
A.—TI think the majority of working people live in tenement houses in this town. 

Q.—I have reference to houses that would accommodate more than one family.— 
what we would call double houses? A.—There may be some. 

Q.—Has the company any houses that they rent to work people? A.—I do not 
know all of them, but I know of some, because I live in one myself. 
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Q.— What accommodation do these houses afford? A.—There are four rooms, 
two down-stairs and two up-stairs, and a back place for the stove in summer. 

Q.—And what is the rent? A.—That is $5 a month. 

Q.—Has any of the company’s houses less rooms than fotr? A.—I think not. 

Q.—If a person is discharged from the mill, has he to leave this house? A.—I 
think it likely. There is one of my help living in one of these cottages at the present 
time, 

Q.—Is it compulsory for employés to rent those houses? A.—No ; there is 
nothing compulsory. 

Q.—Have you any over-work in the mill ? A.—Sometimes. 

_ Q.—How late do they work in your department ? A.—Well, we have had to 
work of nights for a week up to nine o’clock—not later. 

Q.—Do they work of an evening up to that time without supper ? A.—Yes; the 
company furnishes them with coffee, 

@Q.—What time are you told in the day that your services will be required in the 
evening ? Would it be the day before? A.—No; sometimes we get orders in the 
forenoon that they will run till nine o’clock; that would give them an opportunity 
to bring something with them. 

Q.—Do not the hands generally go home to supper? A.—No; they do not go 
home. They take their supper in the factory, and then work till nine o’clock. 
Some live so far away that they could not go home to supper. 

Q.—Are they compelled to remain and work at night? A.—No; there is 
nothing compulsory about it. 

Q.—Did you get anything extra? A.—No; I got the same rate as day work. 

Q.—Did you ever hear them express a desire to be paid more frequently than 
once a fortnight ? A.—No; I have not. i 

Q.—When the fining took place in your room, when the damage would be done, 
as it were, would you inform them of the fact that a fine would be imposed, or were 
they only informed at the time of being paid? A.—No; that is all the fining there 
is—just for breaking window glass. 

Q.—Do these fines occur often for the breaking of glass? A.—Very seldom. 

Q.—Is there good ventilation ? A—Yes ; it is right on the river side, and we 
can let the windows down on top. i 


Aneus BArnuART, Cornwall, called and sworn. 
By Mr, Heaxss :— 


Q.—What is your’business ? A.—Running an engine and firing in the Cornwall 
Spinning Mill. 

Q.—Are you a practical engineer? A.—Well, no; not extra. I know enough 
to run one. 

Q.—What wages do you receive? A.—A dollar and a-quarter a day. 

Q.—How many hours do you work a day? A.—Eleven hours. 

Q.—Every day in the week? A.—No; we get off on Saturday, generally, at 
twelve o’clock, 

Q.—Who fires up in the morning before you get to work? A.—Myself. 

Q.—What time do you go there to fire up? A.—About five or half-past five. 

Q.—What time do you quit work at night? A.—About seven o’clock. 

Q.—That would be twelve and a-half hours a day? A.—Well, some days ; most 
of the time. 

Q.—What is the condition of the boiler? A—Good condition. 

Q.—Is the engine, also, in good condition. A.—Yes. 

Q.—How many pounds of steam do you carry on your boiler? A.—From eighty 
to ninety-five pounds. 

Q.—Did you ever plug the valve? A.—No; it is a thing I do not do. 
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Q.—Did you ever weigh it down with bricks, or anything—you need not answer 
unless you like? A.—I do not answer. 

Q.—If the valve was regulated so as to blow off at eighty pounds, and it was 
‘weighted down with bricks, how many pounds of steam extra would it require to 
plow her off? A.—I do not know ; I did not have the right ball on her. 

Q.—Did you ever tell anyone around that mill that the engine was dangerous, 
and that you had a loose pin? A.—No. 

Q.—Did you ever tell any one that you were afraid that you would blow off the 
cylinder-head out of the engine on account of the looseness of the pin? A.—Well, if 
it was to break it might. 

Q.—Did you ever tell any one around that millthat it was unsafe? A.—Well, 
no; I might have said something similar to it. 

Q.—Did you ever have a brother working in that mill? A.—No. 

Q.—Did you ever tell any one around the mill, or any one that went tothe mill, 
that it would be likely to blow up? A.—There is no danger of the boiler blowing up 
if we take care of it. 

Q.—Then, if that valve was weighted down with bricks would that be taking 
care of it? A.—Well, we had not the right ball on it when I put it on. It was not 
bricks ; it was one brick. 


Jamus C. Jonnstone, Cornwall, Contractor, called and Sworn. 


By Mr. HEakss :— 

Q.—What is your business? A.—I am a joiner by trade ? I am ageneral 
builder. 

Q.—Are you able to tell us what wages the stone-masons, bricklayers and 
carpenters of the town of Cornwall receive? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Will you be kind enough to do so ? A.—Well, masons during the last two or 
three years have been paid $1.50 to $3 a day ; bricklayers about the same; car- 
penters from $1.50 up to $2 a day generally. There are exceptions; some get $2.50. 

Q.—Carpenters always get the lowest wages ? A.—Yes. 

Q,.—<And find their own tools? A.—Yes. . 

Q.—Do these men in the carpentering business obtain constant employment all 
the year round ? A.—Not generally here. 

Q.—How many months do they get altogether ? A.—From seven to nine 
months. 

Q.—And the bricklayers ? A—From seven to eight months. 

Q.—I suppose stone-masons have even less constant work than that ? A.—Yes. 

A.—As a rule, do bricklayers lay both stone and brick ? A.—There are some ; 
some lay brick and stone and some stone only ; I know I had several—perhaps three, 
four, as high as six, do both. 

Q.—Do you employ plasterers ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What is their pay, generally ? A.—The same—$2.50 to $3 a day—the same 
as the bricklayers. Of course, some work by contract and some work by day work. 
Contract work is paid for every two weeks. 

Q.—Are they paid up to the date of pay. A.—Yes. Time-work is paid for 
every Friday night ; one day is kept back. 

a Q.—Is there any organization among the carpenters here—any association? A. 
— (OR 

Q.—Do you know of any inclination on the part of the employers to refuse to 
employ members of labor organizations? A.—No; not that I am aware of. 

Q.—You did not hear of that among employers ? A.—No. | 

Q.—Do you know if any workmen were refused work on account of the strike 
in the Stormont Mill recently? A.—Not that I am aware of. Since the strike in the 
Stormont Mill there has been very little done in the stone line here ; and, in fact, it 
is just opening up now. 
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Q.—Were any men, during the last season, refused work on account of the diffi- 
culty in the mills? A.—No; I am not aware of any. Last year, masons were very 
scarce in these parts. 


Q.—Do you ask men looking for work whether they belong to labor organiza- 
tions or not? A.—No. 


By Mr. ArnmstRone :— 


Q.—Are any carpenters employed in town at less than $1 a day? A —No; I 
could not employ any man who attempts to handle tools—what we call a handy man 
—we never employ them for less than $1.25, to $1.50 a day. 

Q.—What are the average wages paid to carpenters? A.—I should say the 
average would be $1.75 a day. 

Q.—What wages are paid to builders’ laborers? A.—Last year I paid, at the 
first of the season, $1 a day, and later I paid $1.25 a day. 

Q.—Did you ever hear of any accidents during the past year in the building 
trade in Cornwall? A.—No. 

Q.—Do any men in the building trade lose their earnings on account of the dis- 
honesty of employers? A.—Not to my knowledge. 

Q.—What are the laborers paid? A.—They are paid generally by the week. 

Q.—What did they receive last year? A.—Twelve and a-half cents an hour. 


x  *K  * —%* , of Cornwall, Mill Operative, called and sworn. 
I am a mill operative in the lap-room of the Stormont Mill. 


By Mr. HEaxss :— 

Q.—How many hands are employed in that room? A.—Four. 

Q.—How are the hands generally treated? A.—Well, sometimes they are 
treated good and more times middling. 

Q.—Are they at any time treated bad? A—Yes. 

Q.—This treatment would be at the hands of the overseers, would it not? 
A.—Yes. 

Q—What would you consider bad treatment? A.—Well, fining them for 
spitting on the floor. 

Q.—Anything else? A.—Yes. 

Q.—lIs it in the printed rules that they should not spit on the floor? A.—Not 
that I know of. 

Q.—How are the closets arranged in that mill? A.—Well, sometimes they are 
in a good sanitary state and more times they are not. 

Q.—They are not always kept in a good condition? A.—Sometimes they are not. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Who dirtied them? A.—The hands, I suppose. They get choked up. 

@.—Do the men and women use the same closets? A.—No. 

Q.—Did you ever see the men try and get into the females’ closets when the 
females were in there? A,—No. 

Q.—Do you think every precaution is taken to prevent that? A.—Yes; there is. 

Q.—What wages do you earn? A.—Ninety cents a day. 

Q.—Is that the general pay of the people in your room? Yes; that is the 


general pay. 
.—Have there been any accidents in that room? A.—Yes. 
.—What was the nature of the accidents? A.—Men got their hands caught 
around the rollers and lapper. 

Q.—Is that the room the pickers are in? A.—No; the pickers are underneath. 
It is something of the same nature as a picker—the lapper is. 

Q.—Could such accidents be prevented? A.—Not that I know of. It is some- 
times caused through carelessness. 
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Q.—You do not know of any way that it could be prevented? A.—No; the 
gear is covered. 
By Mr. HEAKEs :— | 
Q.—It is just through the carelessness of the men, you mean to say? A.—Yes. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—How long have you been there? A.—Four and a-half years. 

Q.—What did you get when you began? A.—Sixty cents a day; I then 
received 85 cents a day, and then $1 a day, and now I get 90 cents, 

Q.—So you have got a reduction down to 90 cents ¢ A.—Yes. 


Tuomas Dennery, Cornwall, Mill Operative, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Hrakess :— 

Q.—What is your occupation? A.—I run the colored slasher in the mill of the 
Canada Cotton Company. ‘e 

Q.—How long have you had charge of it? A.—For about nine years. 

Q,—Has there been any reduction in the pay of that department? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Can you tell us if there has been an additional length made to the cut? 

A.—No; no additional length. 

Q.—Have you any complaints that the cuts are longer now than before the pay 
wasreduced? A.—No. 

Q.—Are you sure the cuts have not been increased ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How many people have you employed in that room ? A.—There are five men. 

Q.—Are they all engaged in the same kind of work as yourself? A.—Four, and 
two helpers—slasher-tenders. 

Q.—What pay do they receive? A.—From $1.10 a day to $2. 

Q.—What would be the average? A.—About $1.80, would it not. 

Q—How many get $1.10? A.—Two of them. 

Q—Has there been a reduction of wages in your department? A.—Yes; a 
reduction of 5 and 10 cents per day. | 


By Mr, ARMsTRONG :— 


Q.—Will you please tell us if the reduction throughout the factory was only a | 


slight reduction, for the purpose of equalizing the charges? A.—TI do not know. 
Q.—Do you consider that the reduction all round was a considerable amount or 
only a trifling amount? A.—I do not know how the other departments faved at all. 


Davip Fuack, called and sworn. 

By Mr. Heakss :— 
Q.—Are you a coal merchant? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Are you able to tell us what the present price of coal is? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Will you kindly do so? A.—lIt is $7 a ton for anthracite. 
Q.—Have you a coal dealers’ association? A.—No. 
Q 


_—Have you no understanding amongst the coal dealers about prices? A.— ; 
there might be in this way: if I sell for $7 another dealer cannot sell for $7.50. | 


Well 
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—lIs he allowed to sell for $6.50? A.—Yes; if he likes. 


Q.—Can you tell us if the coal dealers of Cornwall used their influence to prevent . 


workingmen from getting coal from Montreal dealers? A.—I do not propose to 
answer any such a question. 


Q.—Do you know if the coal merchants of Cornwall used their influence with — 


the coal transportation companies of Ogdensburg to prevent the people of Corn- 
wall, or the workingmen of Cornwall, from getting a consignment of coal through to 
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Cornwall? A.—Am I obliged‘io answer these questions? Is there no lawyer here to 
protect a witness ? 


By the CHAIRMAN:— ss. 


Q.—You can please yourself about answering? A.—Well, I decline to answer 

any such questions. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—Is coal cheaper since the 50 cents duty a ton was taken off? A.—No; Il 
think coal started off 55 or 60 cents higher than it was before. 

Q.—So that really coal costs 5 or 10 per cent. more since the duty has been taken 
off than it did last year when the duty was on? A.—(No reply.) 

Q.—Are you a retail or a wholesale merchant? A.—Retail. 

Q.—Is coal always weighed before it is delivered to the consumer. A.—Yes. 

Q.—On the public scales? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Have you ever heard of any losses occurring from dropping on the streets ? » 
A.—I never heard any complaints. 

Q.—Does the retail merchant get it from the merchants by the long ton? A.— 
He gets it by the long ton at the quotations—so much net and so much gross. 

Q.—Yot cannot tell if there is an understanding with the merchants here and the 
coal exchange in New York in regard to the price of coal here, and elsewhere in 
Canada? A.—No. 

Q.—Do you deal in wood? A.—No. 


JosepH Moyss, Cornwall, Manufacturer, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Heaxes :— 
Q.—What mill are you proprietor of? A.—l ama manufacturer of yarns—the 


Cornwall Spinning Mills. 


Q.—How many hands do you employ? A.—Highteen, male and female. 
Q.—What are the earnings of the females? A.—The earnings of the females 
range from 40 cents to 75 cents a day. 
Q.—What do the males earn? A.—The males earn from 50 cents to $1.25 a 
day. 
‘ Q.—How many hours do they work? A.—Eleven hours a day, five days in the week 
and half-a-day on Saturday—sixty and a-half hours a week. 
Q.—How often do you pay your hands? A.—We pay them once a month—we 
pay them every 10th—up to the last of the month. 
“ Q.—Do you retain a portion of the wages.? A.—We retain ten days’ back pay. 
Q.—Are there any rules in the factory imposing fines ? A.—No. 
Q.—When an operative wishes to leave your employ, does he have to give 
notice? A.—Yes. 
Q.—How much notice do they require to give? A.—Two weeks. 
Q.—Supposing they left without notice? A.—We would forward the wages. 
Q.—In case an operative wishes to go away, and was to tell you he wanted to 
go, would you retain their wages? A.—Oh,no; not if he had to go, and could 
supply another hand in his place. We always let them go under those circumstances, 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Have you ever discharged any for cause? A.—No; I never had any 
trouble with my hands. 

Q.—Have you ever discharged any? A.—Yes; acouple or three. 

Q—Did you give them notice? A.—No; not always. 

Q.—Did you pay the men when you discharged them? A.—Yes. ine 

Q.—Did you pay them at once? A.—Well, according to the amount of money 
on hand, If we did not have it in they would have to wait a day or two. 
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Q.—Did you have a man name John James Bickley in your employ. A.—Yes 

Q.—Did you discharge him. A.—Yes. 

Q.—Have you any objection to say why you discharged him? A.—I did not 
need him any more—that was all. 

Q.—Did you ever tell Mr. Bickley that he was discharged on account of certain 
merchants or employers of labor in Cornwall coming to you and asking you to dis- 
charge him A.—No; I did not. 

Q.—Did you ever tell this man Bickley that certain people in town were 
determined to drive him out of town? A.—No. 

Q.—Did you ever tell him that they intended to boycott him all over Ontario, 
on account of his belonging to the Knights of Labor? A.—No,; I did not tell him 
that. 


JoHNn ANDERSON, Cornwall, Weaver, called and sworn. 


Q.—Are you a weaver in the woollen mills or cotton mills? A.—In the Canada 
Cotton Mills. 

Q.—How many looms do you run? A.—TI used to run three. I now run four. 

Q.—Do you make more money on the four than you did on the three? A— 
Well; I cannot rightly tell, for I have only got four this week. 

Q. —Do you work by the day or by the piece? A.—By the piece. 

Q.—What would be your average wages? A.—Five dollars a week some weeks, 
and some weeks it might be six dollars, according to the work. 

Q.—Would $5.50 be the average? A.—I do not know. 

Q.—Would this be fair average wages? A.—Yes; I think so. 

Q.—Are you constantly employed? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you work at night ? A.—No. 

Q.—Is there much dust in the weaving room? A.—Not very much—may be 
there is a little. 

Q.—Is the atmosphere good in the summer time ? A.—Yes. 
a Q.—Well ventilated? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Are the windows such that they may be taken down? A.—Yes, the 
windows are allowed to be open; they open at the top. 

Q.—It is not looked upon by the company as injuriously affecting the cloth? 
A.—Not that I understand ; I did not hear any complaints. 

Q.—Have you ever been fined? A.—Once—about five years ago. 

Q.—Are there conveniences for both sexes? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Separate and distinct? A.—Oh, yes. 

Q.—Is it separated by a partition ? A’ —Yes; there is a partition, and it is zine 
on both sides. 

Q.—Have you ever known the weavers express a desire to be paid more 
promptly than once a fortnight? A.—Yes. 

@.—You have heard them? A.—Yes. 

@.—You have heard them express a desire to be paid weekly? A.—Yes; all 
wonld like that. 

Q.—You think by paying the employés weekly it would be a matter of con- 
venience to the employés? A.—To some it might be; to others it might not. 


. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Have they ever asked the company to pay oftener than once a fortnight ? 
A.——Not that | am aware of. 
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(Translation). 
Evenina Sessron—Cornwatl, Thursday, 3rd May, 1888. 


Isarz RareLLE, Barber, being sworn, deposeth as follows :— 


By Mr. Botvin :— 

Q.—Have you men employed under you, or are you yourself engaged ? A.—I 
have men employed under me. 

Q.—Do you take in apprentices? A.—No; not at the present time. 

Q.—Woild you tell us how much a barber’s hand makes? A.—That varies very 
much, according to the skill of the man—from $7 to $9 a week, or thereabouts. 
| Q.—Have they steady work the year round? A.—Yes, sir; the whole year 
round. 
Q.—Are you allowed here to work on Sunday in your shops? A.—No, sir. 
Q.—Are you pretty well acquainted with the French population of this place? 

A.—Yes, sir; passably. ; 

: Q.—Have you French schools here for children? A.—Not that I know of, 
except, perhaps, the Sisters’ school—at least, so I have been told. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—English must be taught here in all the schools? A.—Yes, sir. 


es 


(Translation). 7 
) Evenine Sesstion—Cornwatt, Thursday, 8th May, 1888. 

Axsert LAuiwerrsé, Tailor, Cornwall, being sworn, deposeth as follows :— 

By Mr, Borvin :— 

Q.—What do you do? A.—I am a merchant tailor. 

Q.—Have you men under you? A.—Yes, sir. 

%.—Have you men and women? A.—Yes, sir. 

Q.—Will you tell us how much a woman earns working in ' tailors’ shops? 
A.—About $3 or $3.50 a week. 

Q.—And able men, dow much do they make? A.—One dollar and fifty cents a 
day, or nine dollars a week. 

Q.—Are there men working at a cheaper rate than that ? A.—Oh, yes. 

Q.—What wages might they earn? A.—$5, $6 and $7 a week. 

Q.—Do you employ children in your shop? A.—No. 

Q.—Does your tailor and your foreman know his geometry, and are the tailors 
able to reduce and increase their patterns? A.—Yes. 

Q.—You have no school of art, trades or design here? A.—No. 


Joun J. Broxuey, Cornwall, called and sworn. 


I have for some years followed the occupation of an overseer in the spinning 
mills. J am not doing anything at present. 


By Mr. HEAKEs :— 
Q.—You are a spinner by trade? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Are you acquainted—connected—with any organization of workingmen? 
A.—I am now and have been for some years a member of the Knights of Labor. 

Q.—Do you know if there is any feeling on the part of employers in Cornwall 
not to employ members of that order? A.—I have heard at different times, from 
different men, that there was. I could not positively state that such was the case, 
although I have frequently heard from the men that employers refused to employ 
them because they were Knights of Labor. 
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Q.—Did anybody say anything to you about being a member ? A—Yea. 


Q.—Would you tell us the circumstances, please? A.—I was dismissed from my — 


situation, and I was given to understand that I was dismissed because I was a Knight 
of Labor, and because I took an active part in labor matters. 


Q.—Since you have been a member of this organization have you ever seen any- 


thing in its principles that would be an injury to the workingman? A.—I have not. 
If the teachings of the order were lived up to, nothing but good could come to the 
workingman; the result would be good. 

Q.—Do you know if they have any principle laid down. for the settlement of 
disputes between capital and labor? A.—Yes; that is one of the twenty-two 
articles of the preamble, to try and bring about a settlement of strikes and diffi- 
culties by arbitration. 

Q.—That is a fixed rule of the order? A.—Yes. 

By Mr. McLran :— 


Q.—What do you do when out on strike ? Do you take any means of deciding 
how to go back, or whether you are to go back to work? A.—AII local assemblies 
have an executive board. That executive board tries to bring about a settlement 
of the difficulty. They try to meet the manager or employer, and try and effect a 
settlement, and that is one of the things that the executive board at all times tries 
to do—to have the case settled by arbitration. 


By Mr. Heaxkes :— 

Q.—Do you know whether strikes are more frequent in towns that are not 
organized or towns that are organized? A.—I know that strikes are less frequent 
in towns where they are organized than where they are not. My experience has led 
me to believe that if labor is properly and thoroughly organized strikes will seldom 
occur. For instance, if the hands employed at one of these mills were Knights of 


ee 


—— 


Labor the Knights of Labor would have control over them and could keep them at — 


work, but as they are partly organized and partly disorganized we can exercise no 
control over those that are not organized. 

Q.—Is there any “boycotting” or “black-listing” in this town? A—I know of 
one case; that is my own. I was given to understand that I would be “black-listed ” 
all over Canada. 

Q.—For what reason? A.—For being a Knight of Labor and taking part in labor 
matters. 

Q. 
had considerable to do with it, and took an active part all through, and finally acted 
as arbitrator for the help. 

‘ Q.—Can you state if the agreement entered into after the first difficulty was 
carried out? A.—It was not. Mr. Knight, of the Canada Cotton Mills, refused to 
live up to that agreement when waited upon with the price-list of the Merriton Mills. 
It was a true list of the wages of the employés, to which was attached the signature 
of every overseer of that mill. He refused to recognize it, and refused to agree to 
the terms already agreed to. 

Q.—Would the second strike have taken place if they had lived up to the first 
agreement? A.—I feel safe in saying it would not. 

Q.—How much of areduction in the prices paid to weavers took place? A.—As 
I understand it, it ran from 28 to 33 per cent. 

Q.—Are you able to tell us what wages they earned previous to the reduction ? 


Did you have anything to do with the settlement of labor disputes? A—I 


A.—I cannot say the whole. I can give it just as I heard it, just as I heard others — 
state. I heard weavers state that they could not make more than $4.50, and they set — 


up the claim that they were first-class weavers. I know that there are weavers in 
the town who made $9, and others who made $8.50, and some $7. Some do fairly 
well, and others are poorly paid. | 

Q.—Over what part or department were you overseer? A.—Spooling, spinning 
and warping. 
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Q.— What were your average wages ? A.—The last I had to do with was a small 
mill, and could not be taken to set prices from. In that mill, for spooling, spinning 
and twisting, the average wages were 90 cents aday, taking the whole mill, superin- 
tendent and all. There were about twenty hands employed. | 

Q.—Was the aS-reement, finally, between yourselfand the mill, asatisfactory one ? 
A.—When I made 08» statement to the operatives I can say that I heard but very 
few complain. The yore among the men a few that were dissatisfied, but very few, 
when you take into ci. any “ation the number engaged in that strike. 

Q.—If the mill owik fs hid resorted to arbitration previous to forcing the people 
out on a strike, would there have been a necessity for a strike? A.—I do not think 
there would be; I do not think the strike would have occurred. 

Q.—Were the mill owners furnished with a copy of the arbitrators’ award ? 
A.—Yes. When I refer to the usefulness of labor organizations, as an instrument 
for promoting peace in the times of excitement-—for instance, I might say: I have 
known cases where certain persons who are in authority in the mills, would have 


been severely dealt with had it not been for members of the order of the Knights of 
Labor. I know one particular case where the Knights of Labor were instrumental 


in preventing a visit to the house of an overseer for the purpose of molesting him. 
I know of people being very outspoken as to what they would do to men in the 


mills, and I know that the Knights of Labor went in and prevented trouble. I know 
that the Knights of Labor, down at Cornwall, met and prevented much difficulty ; 


and people, in talking about the late strike, were surprised that it was conducted so 
quietly. There was no trouble, and they claimed that it was due to the Knights, in 
a very great measure, that there was no trouble—no difficulty. Without having 
access to the books at the present moment, I feel safe in stating that since the 
formation of the organization in Cornwall, now bordering on three years, upwards of 
$500 has been paid out in relieving distress and furnishing sustenance to individual 
citizens of the town. I know of many cases where the Knights relieved this distress. 


Had it not have been so, the town of Cornwall would have very likely have had to do. | 


it through its treasurer. 
By Mr. McLean :— 

Q.—When your society are out on strike do they have any ability to decide 
and say whether they will go back or not? A.—'To answer that, I will give you the 
plan laid down by the Knights, and what they follow: We will take, for instance, 
the Stormont Mill. We will say, for the sake of argument, that it is thoroughly 
organized, and that there are grievances. Grievances are sometimes imaginary and 
sometimes real. If there are any grievances the Knights state the case to the 
executive board of the local assembly. They investigate the matter, and if the 
grievance was found to be real they would try and effect a settlement with the 
manager. They would then lay the case before the executive board of the district 
and bring about a settlement, if possible. If they found they could not, and that the 
manager would not agree to anything, the executive board could call the help out. 
From the time the executive board calls the help out they are entitled to the support 
of the order and always receive it, but they cannot receive any support until they 
are so called out ; so that you see, if a place is organized they cannot jump up at the 
spur of the moment and leave the company’s service. If they did so, they would do 
it at their peril, because the order would give them no support. 


4 ‘5 * | Cotton Spinner, called and sworn, 
By Mr. Heaxes :— 
Q.—How many hours a day do you work? A.—Hleven hours. 
Q.—Will you kindly tell us how much you earn in a week? A.—I get 


80 cents a day. 
Q.—Do you get 90 cents a day on Saturday? A.—Yes; our working day is 
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supposed to be ten hours every day, but we work eleven, in order to get off half a day © 
on Saturday. It counts the same. 
Q.—<Are there any children working in the room you are in? A.—Yes; there — 
are a lot. 
Q.—Can you tell me what the ages of the youngest are ? 
think. : 
Q.—These children have to work the same hours? _ . 
Q.—Are the operatives in your room well treated "a. Yes. . 
Q.—Is there any bad language used towards the cnildren or operatives? 
A.—Well, there is some. There are the second hands. The head overseers do not, 
but the under overseers do. ! 


gy ; 
o¥A. ; 
alan About twelve, I” 


“ood , 
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By Mr. Borvin :— | 

Q.—The children under twelve years of age, are they worked by the day or by 
the piece? A.—By the day. 
—lIs your work hard work? A.—Yes; it is ‘‘ Dorfing” frames. 
Q.—Do you notice some of them getting tired or fatigued? A.—No; I did not, 
Q.—Are the conveniences in your room for the sexes separate? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Are they satisfactory? A.—Yes; they are satisfactory. 
Q. 
Q 


c=) 


—The general treatment of the operatives is good? A.—Yes. 
—yYou have no complaints to make? A.—No. 


CoRNWALL, 4th May, 1888. 
Annie Martin, Cornwall, Cotton Spinner, called and sworn. 


By Mr. HEAKEs :-— 

Q.—Where are you employed? A.—I work in the spinning room of the Canada 
Cotton Mills. 

Q.—Do you work by the day or by the piece? A.—By the piece. 

Q.—What are your average earnings by the piece—about? A.—Five, six or 
seven dollars; some weeks I make seven dollars; that comes pretty good. 

Q.—Have you constant work there? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How many months’ work do you have during the year? A.—I work about 
ten or eleven months. } 

Q.—When they stop the mills, is it because there is no work, or because of some 
other reason? A.—They never stop, unless it is just a day or so—when something 
ig wrong. 

Q.—Have you any complaint to make about the treatment you receive in the 
factory? A.—We are well treated. 

Q.—Do they use any bad language towards you? A.—None that I hear of. 


+ Q—Are the arrangements for providing drinking water all right? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Are drinking cups furnished? A.—Yes. ) 
Q.—Supposing a fire took place, how would you all get out ? A.—By the door. | 
Q—Yes. But what way would you take togo out? A.—I am on the first story. 
Q.—That is the top story? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How many stairways are there leading to the top story? A.—Two. 
Q.—Are there any fire-escapes leading from the building? A.—None that I 
know of. 


Q.—Is the room much crowded with machinery? A.—The one that I am in 
is filled up. 

Q—In the case of fire breaking out, would it be difficult getting down stairs 
from the top? A.—No; I do not think it would. 


es 
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JENNIE Morrexi, Weaver, Cornwall, wife of William Arkwright, of the same 
place, Laborer, called and sworn 


By Mr. Borvin :— ‘ 

Q.—What is your occupafion? A.—I am a weaver in the Stormont Cotton Mill. 

Q.—How long have you worked in that mill? A.—The most of four years. 

Q.—What are your wages there? A.—I get about $1 a day now. 

Q.—Are there any children working there ? A.—Not in the room I am in. 

Q.—Is your work constant? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you see any employé there having too much work todo? A.—TI think 
we all have too much work, once in a while. 

Q.—Do you work by the piece? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And you take a little rest when working by the piece—you do not object to 
take a little rest when working by the piece? A.—Yes; but if we do not do the 
work we do not get the money, that is all. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q.—I suppose prices are not so good that you can afford to take a rest? 
A.—No; it is only $1 a day. 
Q.—Do you get as much now as before the strike? A.—Well, I have got back 
again now. 
Q.—lIs it true that the length of the cut has been increased? A.—Not that I 
know of. d 
Q.—Is every thing satisfactory in the room where you are now ? A.—Every thing 
that I know of. : 
Q.—Is the treatment of the hands fairly good? A.—Well, he always used me 
well. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—Did any of the overseers ever use obscene or bad language towards you ? 
A.—No; he never used bad language to me. 


MicHAEL QUINLAN, Cornwall, Electrician, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 

Q.—By whom are you employed ? A.—l am employed by the Electric Light 
Company. Iam at present engaged by the Canada Cotton Company. 

Q.—Can you tell us what the rules of the factory of the Canada Cotton company 
are ? A.—Not as a whole; there are a few rules that I may remember. 

Q.—Do you know anything regarding the wages of the people? A.—Yes; there 
is a rule that if a man’s wages are garnisheed he is dismissed from the employ of the 
company. 

Q.—Have you ever known that to be done? A.—Yes. 

Q.—When aman is dimissed for having his wages garnisheed can he obtain 
employment in any other mill in Cornwall? A.—Well, I have known it to be very 
difficult for him. 

Q.—Once dismissed, always dismissed? A.—Yes; in a few cases I have known it 
to be a fact. 

Q.—Are the wages of employés frequently garnisheed? A.—I have known 
three or four cases in the Canada Cotton Company’s mill since I have been there. 

Q.—If the men were paid more frequently would it not prevent this sort of 
thing ? A.—In my opinion, it would. 

Q.—Have the operatives expressed any desire to be paid more frequently ? 
A.—When I came to the Canada Cotton Company’s mill first we were paid every 
month, and occasionally once in five weks. Two years ago we made application to 
be paid every two weeks, and we so received it; but there has not been any appli- 
cation made for weekly payment, that I know of. 
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By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—Do you think if you made application for weekly payment you would get it, 
the same as every two weeks ? A.—I do not know, 

Q.—How many hours a day are you engaged ? A.—Eleven hours, five days a 
week, and five and a-half hours on a Saturday. * 

By Mr. HEAKEs :— 

Q.—Do you have to return on any part of a Saturday afternoon for any purpose ? 
A.—Very seldom. During the winter I do, if I should have to make any repairs. 

Q.—And in summer ?. A.—In summer I very seldom have to work. 

Q.—How is the water in the Canada Cotton Company’s mills? A.—The water 
is good. ‘ 

; Q.—Where do you take the water from? A.—We take it from the St. Law- 
rence water-works. . 

Q.—Did you ever hear of any complaints made by the operatives as to the 
treatment they received in the Canada Cotton Mill? A.—Very seldom. 

Q.—Do you think every thing is done that might be done to make them comfort- 
able ? A.—As comfortable as other mills, I think. I think the Canada Cotton Mill 
compares very favorably with any mill in Canada. 

Q—Did you ever know any man to be “ black-listed” ? A.—Not to my 
knowledge. 

Q.—Have you known of any man being objected to by employers of labor in 
Cornwall on account of his belonging to labor organizations ? A.—No. 

Q.—Have you known of any employers objecting to hiring aman for that reason ? 
A,.—Not with the managers; I have not heard of objections being raised by them, but 
I have, on the part of one overseer, who has the employment of the hands in his room 
in the department. 

Q—-Have you ever known any employé to be dismissed on account of his 
connection with any labor organization ? A.—I have heard this man say that he 
would get rid of every Knight of Labor working for him, and since then he has 
discharged four or five. 

Q.——Do you know of any other reason why any have been discharged—have you 
known any to be discharged on account of bad work ? A.—Well, I understood that 
some were discharged on account of badwork, through carelessness, but others say 
that this man simply seized the chance to discharge them. 

Q.—He was bound to find a reason any way ? A.—It seems so, some way. 

Q.—Have not the employés any chance of redress from his decision? A.— 
Some of the employés that were discharged by this man went to the manager and 
told him how this cloth was destroyed, and the manager would not listen to them. 
He said the overseer had charge of his department, and that he should uphold the 
overseer. 

By Mr. McLuan :— 

Q—So that they did not get much good by appealing to the manager in that 
instance ? A.—It seems like it. 

Q—Do you know of any other appeals to the Manager that were not listened 
to? A.—Not in that mill. ; 


s 

GrorGe Wurrs, Cornwall, Stone-mason, called and sworn. 

By Mr. Boivin :— 
Q.—Do you reside here? A.—Yes. 
~Q.—Are you in constant employment? A.—I am out of work just now. 

Q.—How long is it since you quit work? A.—I have only done five days’ work 
since Christmas. 

Q.—What is the cause? Is there no work? A.—Well, there are lots of work, 
and I am not particular; but some of the employers in town here—because I belong 
to the Knights of Labor—would not give me work. 


— 
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Q.—What are your wages ? A.—My wages would be $3 a day when working. 
By Mr. Huaxss :— 

Q.—Are you a bricklayer as well as a stone-mason? A.—I do not mind brick- 
work when I can get it, but I do not get a chance here. 

Q.—Have the stone-masons been on strike here? A.—Not that I know of, In 
this work—in the town here—when there was a Job doing in town‘here we were not 
employed on that job, because we were Knights of Labor, 

Q.—Did the men strike on that job, then? A.—No. 

Q.—What is the reason, then, that employers will not take Knights of Labor ? 
A.—Well, the reason I say is: they are trying to keep down labor, and we try to get 
a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work, Certain men think that $2.75 a day is too 
much; they think you are to put in good, substantial work, and not get paid for it, 
They think we should take $2.50, and less, if they can get us to do it; we want every 
man that is fit for it—that is able to earn it—to get at least $2.50 a day. 

Q.—Did you ever know a stone-mason to be refused work during the strike in 
the cotton mills? A—Yes, 

Q.—Why? A.—Because they were trying to have a settlement between the 
help and the employers; they knew we were Knights of Labor, and so we could not 
get employment. 

By Mr. Borvin :— 


Q.—You say you get $2.75 a day for men who are able to earn it. What would 

you do with the men who are not go able to do it? A —I mean, if aman was able to 
et it.. 

F Q.—If « man could not earn $2.75 a day? A.—He should be able to earn $2.75 

a day if he is a good stone-mason and knows his business, 

Q.—Well, he might do his work very well, but not so fast as the other men, and 
for that reason he would be obliged to take less? A.—For a man who is able to do 
a day’s work he should get a day’s pay. How is a contractor to know when he is to 
have a contract completed if he takes on men who cannot do a regular day’s work. 
Those that are not able to do the work, they call themselves masons, but they are not 
abla to work. 

By Mr. Hraxss :— 


@.—You mean to say that these incompetent men that you speak of have never 
served a proper term of apprenticeship? A.—Yes; if a man does the same work he 
should get the same pay. 


By Mr. Borvin :— 


Q.—If a man who is not worth $2.75 a day is working with you, what do youdo 
with him? He may be a good man to do his work slow ? A.—Well, we would have 
to give him a show; we would help him, and see what he could do, 

Q.—But in other businesses they pay a man according what he is able to earn ? 
A.—Well, if he was put on we would have to give him a show. 

Q.—But I want you to say what you.are to do with him if he could not do what 
you call a full day’s work. Ifhe is good to earn only 75 cents a day that might be 
enough for him, and quite enough pay for the work he does? A.—Itis cutting down 
prices, and good men would soon be put on the same level. 

Q.—But his work would be worth that price and no more? A.—If he built 24 
perches, and I built 4, I am Supposed to give him an opportunity for keeping 
equal with me, ~ 

By Mr. Heaxegs :— 


Q.—Do you understand that the teachings or principles of the Knights of Labor 
is that a poor mechanic should have equal pay with a good mechanic? A.—TI under- 
stand that he should get a fair day’s wages for what he is able to do. 
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Josupu Gray, Cornwall, Dyer, called and sworn. 
By Mr. HEAKES :— 

Q.—In what mill are you employed, and in what capacity ? A.—I am a dyer in 
the Canada Cotton Mill. 

Q.—Are you able to tell us if the business you are engaged in is a healthy one ? 
A.—Well, it has proved heaithy to me, so far. 

Q.—What hours in the day do you have to work at it? A.—Ten and a-half 
hours; we work fifty-seven and a-half hours a week. 

Q.—Ave the hands in the room in which you work properly protected? A.— 
Yes; I think so. 

Q.—You think that all risks against accidents are reasonably provided against ? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—What are you able to earn as a dyer ? A—Well, all along, up to the cut- 
down, $1.50 a day. | 

Q.—The wages have been reduced, have they ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What are you able to earn now ? A.—One dollar and twenty-five cents a 
day; that is at the reduced rate. 

Q.—What position do you occupy? A.—I ama foreman, 

Q.—What do the help receive if the foreman only gets $1.25aday ? A.—The fore- 
men get $1.50 a day. I think I should make a little explanation about that. About 
one year ago I met with an accident, and of course during my time of absence there 
was another man put on in my place, but I received the same pay—not exactly the 
same work. | 

Q.—Have you any objection to state the nature of the accident you met with ? 
A.—No. 

Q.—Was it while you were at work that it took place? A.—It was after we had 
that flood in the town, and we were replacing the tubs—dye boxes, as we call them—and 
one of them, more heavy than the rest, needed to be moved. I took hold of it on the 
top, to prevent it from going so heavy, and the box came down on my foot and took 
off four of my toes. I was hurt on the Wednesday and I received my pay for the 
balance of that week. 

Q.—You received no compensation from the company ? A.—No. 

Q.—The only compensation that you received was to have your wages cut 
down ? A.—Yes. 


Q.—Is there no provision made by the company for employés when sick ?- 


A.—No. 

Q.—When did you return to work? A.—I went back in March, and was reduced 
last fall. 

Q.—Did the company pay the doctor? A.—No. 

Q.—Is the water-closet accomomdation all right ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Have you any drinking water? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. Borvin :— 
Q.—Is the water good? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Do any of your friends who receive the same salary as you receive, save any- 


thing? Are they proprietors of property ? A.—No; they do not all receive the same | 


salary exactly. 3 

Q.—Do you think that a man with $1.25 a day can live quite comfortable on a 
small salary? A.—If he is single; not with a family. I know Iam not making 
money on it. It takes all that I can get. 


Q.—Are you able to state the general wages that dyers earn? A.—A dollar | 


and a-quarter a day. 


some get as high as from $3 to $5. 


And the overseers of the mill ? A.—About $2 to $2.50, and some get more; 
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JAMES DALEY, Cornwall, Dyer, called and sworn. 
By Mr. HEeakEs :— 


Q.—In what mill are you employed? A.—In the Stormont Cotton Mill. 

Q.—Did you hear the testimony of the last witness about the wages? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do the wages in your mill differ at all from them? A.—Well, you were 
speaking about overseers’ wages being from $2.50 to $5; I cannot say about that. 

Q.—Tell us the average? A.—The men in the mill, the dyers, get from 80 cents 
to $1.25 a day. 

Q.—What is the general average? A.—The average is $1.05. 


Bye aie DOLVIN a= 

Q.—What is the age of those who receive 80 cents? A.—Between seventeen 
and eighteen years of age. I have only three young men at that age, the rest are 
all men. 

Q.—How long do they work in the year? Q.—Ten months. 

Q—And how long have those young men worked at dyeing? A.—Only seven 
or eight months; previous to that they were all men. 

Q.—Do you consider the work too heavy for these boys? A.—No; it is very 
light; not heavy at all. 


By Mr. HEAKEs :— 

Q.—Have you ever known employés to be discharged on account of their wages 
being garnisheed? A.—Well, I think there have been men discharged on account of 
the office being bothered too much through their wages being garnisheed, but 
at this mill up here they are not so strict. At the mill below, as I understand, they 
are discharged, but not so up here. Men are sometimes garnisheed five or six times. 

Q.—Do you not think that there is considerable hardship in that rule of 
discharging the men? A.—Yes; I do. 

Q.—It is not always possible to keep free of debt? A.—No,; a man may have 
avery large family and very small pay, and if you lose two weeks’ work, as we 
sometimes do when the mill is shut down, you have to make it up after you get to 
work again, and consequently you have to run into debt. | 

Q.—Besides that, I suppose you have to work a month when you first start at 
the mill before you are paid, and then you only receive a fortnight’s pay—one 
fortnight being kept back as security against your leaving without notice? A— 
Yes; that is it, sir. 6 

Q.—Have the wages in your mill been reduced? A.—No; because it was all 
put back a few days after the trouble. 

Q.—There was no reduction in your millatall? A.—No; not that [am aware of. 

Q.—lIs the drinking water good? A.—Yes. 

@—Is the closet accommodation all right? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Did you ever hear any of the employés complain of bad treatment in the 
mill? A—No; I have not. I do not go much around the other parts ; I go more 
around that part that concerns my business. 

Q.—Are the vats reasonably protected? A.—Yes; as well as they can be 
protected. 

Q.—And the men that work on them? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Were you there when the man that we were told of yesterday lost his life ? 
A.—Yes; I raised him out of the vat. 

Q.—Was that through any fault or carelessness on the part of the company or 
himself, or was it accidental—was the accident unavoidable? A.—It was through 
his own fault,in one way, and in other ways it was unavoidable. He might have 
fixed the staging. 

Q.—Do you think he was a steady man, and fully capable of fixing a staging? 
A—TI think he was a man of good, sound judgment, although not a first-class 
mechanic. 

A—694 
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Q.—Do you think he knew enough about mechanics to construct a proper 
staging ? A.—I think he did. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Did you have any trouble with your workmen last season? A.—Yes; a 
year ago next month. 

Q.—Tell us what the difficulty was? A.—Yes; they made a demand for one 
hour a day less work and 10 per cent. of a rise. 

Q.—How was the difficulty settled? A.—They struck. A combination of the 
Knights of Labor caused them to strike. 

Q.—And did they succeed ? A—No; they did not. 

Q.—Did they go back to work? A—No; they did not. 

Q.—Did you refuse to give them work again? A.—I did. 

Q.—What was the reason? A.—Because a “burnt child dreads the fire,” and 
we did not want them again. 

Q.—Have you any objection to employ men who are Knights of Labor? A.—I 
have hired a number of men the last four or five months. 

Q.—You will not stand in their way, then? No. 

Q.—Not at all? A.—Not at all. There was a time when I refused; that was 
one time when there was a strike. 

Q.—Did you ever offer men work if they left the Knights of Labor? A.—I 
advised them to leave it. 

_ Q.—Why did you ask them to leave it? A.—I told them as quick as they were 
through with the order I would hire them, but since then I have not asked the men 
whether they belonged to it or not. | 

Q.—When these men asked for an increase’ of 10 per cent. all round do you 
consider that that was a fair demand? A—TI do not consider that as my business; 
my business is to run the mill. 

Q.—Do you not consider that sixty odd hours is rather a long week’s work? Is 
that not more work than is put in in other mills? A.—Yes, 

Q.—Is it possible to do the same work in a less number of hours? A.—Yes. 

Q.—They work five and a-half hours more than they do in other mills. Then, 
the reason for the men putting in for shorter hours was a reasonable one ? A.—Well, 
the men do not work as hard here as in some other dye-houses. 

Q.—Still, it is reasonable for them to suppose that they might get away earlier ? 
A.—They have the same hours in other places; and they had worked two years 
already in this mill without making any demand for more wages or less time. 

By Mr. McLran :— 


Q.—You are a foreman dyer? A.—Yes. 

Q.—If a man applied to you for employment, and you knew him to be a promi- 
nent Knight of Labor, would you give him a situation? .A.—I should be a little 
afraid of him. 


GrorGE Autry, Cornwall, Warp-dresser, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Hzaxes :— 


Q.—In what mill are you employed? A.—In the Stormont Cotton Mill. I am 
a foreman cotton-warp dresser. 

Q.—How many hands are in your department? A.—There are about three, 
besides myself. 

Q.—Are these males or females? A.—Males. 

Q.—What wages are they able to earn? A.—TI have two men at $1.75 and one 
help at $1 a day. 

Q.—lIs that about the average wages paid for that class of work in other mills? 
A.—It is about the highest, with one or two exceptions. It is considered good 
wages for the business. 
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Q.—Do you measure the cloth? A.—The woof is measured as it goes through 
my hands? it is done by machinery, 

Q.—Are you able to tell us if there has been any difference made in the length 
of the cut within the last year or so? A.—No; no difference whatever; none at all, 

Q.—There is no truth in the statement that the cut has been altered ? A.—The 
cut has not been lengthened o made shorter. They run by the same gear—the 
gear for measuring ? so many teeth in the revolution of the rule. 

Q.—Have you been long’ in that mill ? A.—Four years. 

By Mr. Borvin :— 

Q.—How iong have you been staying here in Cornwall? A.—Sixteen years 
next June, 

Q.—Do you know the mechanics generally? Do you know lots of mechanics 
here? A.—Yes; I know pretty much all of them. 

Q.—What is their condition ? A.—Generally speaking, their condition is fair. 

Q.—Do you think they could save anything from their wages ? Do you not think 
that they could save something? Do you think they are spending a little too much 
in luxury, or do you think that th ey are very careful, and do as muchas they honestly 
can with the money they receive ? A.—Well, there are a great many imprudent 
people round here, just the same as in other places, 

Q.—Is there any misery here—are there any in want? A.—I would not think 
there was any real misery. May be there is some misery caused by sickness, but I 
never knew of any real misery, on account of the inability of any person to get work, 

By Mr. Huaxns :— 
Q.—You are always in constant work yourself? A.—Yes. 
By Mr. Borvin :— 


| Q.—Do you think that more education would be better for the workingmen ? 
A.—I think that the standing of a people is based upon their intelligence; the more 
intelligent the people are the better their standing, and the more careful they 


- become. I suppose it is on account of intelligence that some people get on much 


better than others. Of course, education is of great assistance, 


Q.—Are the arrangements of the mill satisfactory ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—ls the closet’ accommodation good? A.—Yes. 

Q.—lIs there plenty of good drinking water? A.—Yes; I cannot complain about 
that. There does not seem to be any lack of facilities, and there are separate tanks 
for males and females, in separate parts of the building, 

Q.—That is in your department or in the other departments? A.—It is in all 
the departments throughout the establishment, There are separate conveniences, 
and notices over them, respectively, stating which are for males and which are for 
females. 

Q.—Are there separate entrances,? A.—Yes. 

By Mr. McLean :— 

Q.—Are they in the building ? A.—They are not in the building ; they are sepa- 
rate from the mill itself. 

Q.—Are they away from one another ? A.—They are not away from one another : 


they are all together. 


By Mr. Hraxzs :— 
Q.—How are they in your department? A.—In our department there is the 


width of the mill between them. 


By Mr. McLean :— 
Q.-—Where do you get the water from for the Stormont Mill? A.—There is a 
well for the purpose outside the building, and a pump put into the well, and help 
assigned in each department to go for water when required. In the spring, sometimes 


it is a little discolored, as though from surface water, but it seems the general impres- 


sion that the drinking water is canal water. 
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By Mr. Borvin -— 

Q.—Is water supplied in every department for drinking? A.—Yes; there is‘a 
man outside for that effect. Hvery overseer appoints a man, who is charged to see 
that the water pails are constantly kept filled. 

Q.—Do you not believe that every man going to the same place or pail could get 
ill because of the impurity of the water? There must be some cause where there 1s 
so much complaints? A.—It appears that one goes to one place and one goes to 
another, and naturally they go to the water instead of to the well sunk for the purpose. 
It is a perfect well, and was properly dug. Before this well was dug there was 
another well on a different property, where people used to go for their water. 

Q.—Do you think the river water ‘5 better than the well water? A.—No; it 
has not the same taste. They are held pretty strictly to the premises. 

Q.—How deep is the well? A.—I could not say. 


Paut Dang, Cornwall, Weaver, called and sworn, 
By Mr. Botvin :-— 


Q.—In what mill are you employed? A.—In the Stormont Cotton Mill. 

Q.—Have you been there long ? A —This last time I went there the day before 
Christmas; I worked there before about six years. This is the second time I have 
been working there. 

Q.—Do you work by the piece or by the day? A.—By the piece. 

Q.—What are your earnings ? A.—My earnings average about $8 a week. 

Q.—Can the men working in the mills here in Cornwall save something on $8 
a week? A:—I do not think a man earning that money can save anything, if he has 
a family and has to take care of a house. 

Q.—What rent do you have to pay for a house? A.—You can get a house for 
$6 a month. 

Q.—Have you any taxes to pay besides that? A—No. | 

Q.—How many rooms do you have in your house? A.—Five rooms. 

Q.—And how many children have you got? A.—Seven. 

Q.—Are they old enough to go to school? A.—Yes; one is working and two 
are going to school. . 

Q.—What age is the one that works? A.—Highteen years of age. 

Q.—How much have you got to pay for water? A.—We have no water in the 
house. 

Q.—How do you get your water ? A—We get it from the well, and the washing 
water we get out of the canal. | 

Q.—Is that cheaper than getting it from the waterworks? A.—We have to pay 
a man so much a month for getting it, if we get it from the waterworks. 

Q.—Are the houses generally occupied by mechanics in good condition as to 
health, generally? A.—Yes; as long as you keep the house all right. 


Q.—What is the distance from your house to the factory? A.—Well, going 


around it is fifteen minutes to walk there. 


Q—Do you not think that women leaving their houses at six in the morning to 
go to the factory start a little too early for the good of their health? Do you not 


think they start a little too soon ? A.—It is too soon. 

Q.—And in summer, do you not think it too soon? A.—It would not make 
much difference, but I suppose in winter those that live in the west part of the town, 
where I live, can cut across the canal on the ice, but in summer time they have to 
go round by the bridge. 

Q.—Have you anything to complain of in the factory? A.—Yes; we have bad 
water and bad light, and the water-closet is not in a suitable place. The place is 
about 3 feet square, and you can hardly vet into it. i . 


= 
Q.—Where is the females’ water-closet? A.—The females’ is in another room. 
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Q.— Where do they get the drinking water? A.—The drinking water is taken 
out of the canal. 

Q.—Is it filtered? A.—It is pretty muddy. 

Q.—Do they provide anything to drink out of ? A—No; we have some pans, 
but they went and painted the pans with brown paint and the last three or four days 
the water has been very bad in consequence. 

Q.—Have you heard any of the operatives complain of being ill on account of 
the water? A.—Well, they did not complain of being ill, but some seemed not 
very well. 

Q.—Did they keep on with their work? A—Yes. 

Q.—Do some of the operatives drink out of the pail? A.—AIl the pails in our 
part are the same; it makes no difference which you take; you take the first you 
come to. ; 


Orrawa, Frrpay, 4th May, 1888. 

ALDERMAN WILLIAM Hurcuison, called and sworn. 

By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—You are a member of the firm of Thomas McKay & Co., millers ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How long have you been éngaged in the present business ? A.—Do you 
mean, how long I have been working as a miller or how long I have been a partner? 

Q.—How long have you been a partner ? A.—About fourteen years. | 

Q.—Can you give us about the number of men you are employing at the presen 
time—the average number, I mean? A.—Seventy-five. 

Q.—Can you classify these men and give us about their average earnings? A. 
—The laborers, including teamsters, get about $7 a week the year round. 

Q.—Does that include the millers ? A.—No; the millers receive $10 a week. 

Q.—You say about $7 a week for laborers ?_ A—Yes; that includes shovellers. 

Q.—Have you a summer and winter rate of wages? A.—I had not until two 
years ago, when I was forced to make a change. On the average, they get more in 
summer than in winter, but not through any difficulty I had with them. 

Q.—For what reason were you forced to make the change ?» A.—In the summer 
a great many changes were going on. Many men would go into the saw-mills. I 
found where I hired men at $7 a week the year round it worked first-rate for one 
year, but the second year they. would not stay. Sometimes bigger wages were paid 
in the mills in summer, and the men would leave me and go into the mills. If had 
therefore to protect myself by making the change I have spoken of. 

Q.—You found it was necessary to give a set price in the summer time and in 
winter time you could get men for less money? A.—Yes; but I never went less than 
$1 a day on any man. 

Q.—Do you employ any boys round the mill? A.—I think there is only one 
there now. Sometimes there are two. 

Q.—He is an apprentice ? A.—Just as an apprentice, and then he works up. 
We put him on to learn the business. 

Q.—In taking on boys, you offer to teach them the business ? A.—Yes; if they 
desire to learn the trade they get that advantage. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—What age is this boy ? A.—The boy that we have on just now is about 
sixteen years of age. He came on last week. 
By Mr. Carson tess 


Q.—When these boys are learning the trade what do you give thema week ? 
A—We give him about 50 cents a day for the summer, and we advance him along 
as he is able to do the work. He has to sweep and dust just now. 
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(¥—When you take them on as apprentices about what do you pay them? A. 
—We make no arrangement ; we never have any agreement with the boys at all. 
If a boy is strong—say a young man of eighteen or nineteen—if he can do laborers’ 
work he gets laborers’ pay——that is if he is able to handle the bags. 

Q.—When you take those boys on do youindenture them—bind them? A.—No. 

Q.—lIt is just a verbal agreement? A.—There is no agreement. We say, there 
are the wages, if you like them, take them. 

Q.—Have you ever had any trouble with your boys or men? A.—No. r 

Q.—You have never had any strikes or agitation for higher pay ? A.—No. 

Q.—If a man is worth more, and asked for it you generally gave it to him, if you 
felt he was worth it? A.—If he was worth it, of course. We never had any trouble 
with the men. We never had them asking for a raise, as we calculate to pay the 
best wages. i 

Q.—What number of hours do the men work? A.—The laborers work from 
seven to six. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Ten hours a day? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—Do you compel your men to work on the French-Canadian holidays— 
the statutory holidays? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do they ever object to that? A.—No; I give them Christmas and New 
Year’s Day and the Ist of July as holidays, and they get their pay—that is, their pay 
runs On. a}. 

By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 
Q.—The pay runs on for the holidays ? A.—Yes. 
By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—If'a man in your employ gets hurt round the mills do you generally pay the 
doctor’s bill ? A.—We generally pay him for the time he is off ; we have done so all 
along, so far. 

Q.—Can you give the Commission any idea of the condition of your men, finan- 
cially? Do you know if any of your men own their own property? A.—I think 
fully two-thirds own property of their own. | 

Q.—Have they gained this property out of their own savings? A.—Yes; by their 
Own savings. 

Q.—Those that are not possessors of property, have you any reason to believe 
that they have money deposited ? A.—I could not answer that question; I do not 
know. 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 


Q.—What are the lowest wages you pay a miller? A.—The lowest is $9. 

Q.—How many hours does that man work ? A.—Well, the $9-men are mostly 
on from seven to six. 

Q.— What are the highest wages you pay a miller? A.—Ten dollars a week. 

Q.—Would he be aforeman ? A.—No, sir; he would be in charge of the watch— 
what | mean by that is the grinder. There is the second hand, who attends to the 
up stairs part—the bolting. 

Q.—How many millers have you in your employ ? A.—Our business is an 
extensive one; we have two flour mills and two oatmeal mills. 

Q.—Take the flour mills: how many millers have you in them? A.—Seven. 

Q.—To how many of those seven do you pay $10 a week? A.—Five. 

Q.—How many hours do they work? A.—One week they work all night; next 
week in the day time. They change about. 

Q.—The wages are the same for night work as day work? A.—The same. 

——What would be the length of hours they work? A.—About eleven hours. 

They have no laborious work, though. 
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Q.—It is simply walking round watching the machinery? A.—There are two 
men on the watch; they have little to do, 


By Mr. Armstrone :— 


_ Q.—When you take an apprentice do you take him to teach him the milling 
bysiness? A.—If he will learn it of his own free will. | 

Q.—Have you any boys go on with that object in view ? A.—Very often. 

: Q.—From the time a boy would commence with you until you made him a good 
miller, how many years would it be? A.—We have had boys on four years that 
were millers. Others would never make millers if they stayed a lifetime. 

Q.—When one becomes a miller do you give him $9 or $10 a week? A.—Nine 
dollars, 

Q.—Do those boys, after they consider themselves practical millers, remain with 
you a length of time? A.—A great many go to the States. 

Q.—Do you happen with many accidents around your mills? A.—I do not 
know of an accident in fourteen years. We are very careful. 

Q.—From your experience in the milling business, do you notice improvement 
in the quality of the wheat during the last five or ten years? A—Do you mean in 
the home-ground wheat, or the wheat brought from Manitoba or the States ? 

Q.—I mean Dominion wheat? A.—Of course, Manitoba wheat is a great 
improvement on what we have had here—that is this year, but not last. 

Q.—Is the highest quality of wheat, that which ranged as the highest quality 
five or ten years ago, as good as the highest range of wheat to-day? A.—TI cannot 
answer that question put that way. 

Q.—Well, take flour, for instance: what you would call first-class quality of flour, 
is it of a superior quality than first-class flour was five or ten years ago? A.—Ii is 
for the baker, but it is not any better for family use. It is stronger, and suits the 
bakers’ trade better. 

Q.—Is the demand for Manitoba wheat on the increase? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Both for domestic and bakers’ purposes? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Where do you find the market for your flour? A.—lLocal. 

Q.—It is a local market? A—Yes. 

@.—Can you tell us whether the price of first-class flour to-day is cheaper or 
dearer than it was five years ago, giving it to us, say in 1877, 1882 and 1887, the 
same time in the year? A.—We have had lower prices in the last three years than 
I have known for ten years previous. 

Q.—Can you give us the actual figures? A.—Oh, yes; I could do that. 

Q.—Is $9 and $10 a week the prevailing rate of wages paid millers in Ottawa? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—Are your men constantly employed, the yearround? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What class of your employés own their own houses? A.—Millers and 
laborers. 

Q.—You say you pay, on an average, $7 a week to your laborers. Do those men 
own property out of wages at $7 a week? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And support a family ? A.—I suppose so. 

Q.—How much would a laboring man pay for a house of five rooms in Ottawa ? 
A.—I could not answer that. | 

Q.—Do you know the price of provisions in Ottawa? A.—No; I know the price 
of flour, but nothing else. 

Q.—You cannot tell us what is the rent of houses occupied by the working 
classes? A.—No. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—Have you had the factory inspector through your establishment? A.—The 
Ontario Inspector—no, 
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Q.—You never saw him there? A.—No; I have seen any amount of insurance 
inspectors. The factory inspector might have been there, but I don’t think so. 

Q.—If he had been there, in all probability, you would have known? A.—I 
think so. 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 


Q.—Do you employ a practical engineer? A.—We run by water; we employ a 
first-class millwright, and two assistant millwrights, to keep the mills in order.  ~ 

Q.—What would be the wages of a millwrightin Ottawa? A.—Two dollars and 
seventy-five cents a day. 

Q.—You constantly employ one? A.—Yes. 


Merton W. MerrRALL, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—What is your business, Mr. Merrall? A—Foundryman and machinist. 

Q.—How long have you been engaged as proprietor in this business ?- A.—About 
eight years as proprietor. 

Y.—Can you give us an idea of the number of men you employ? A.—Between 
twenty and thirty—twenty-five on an average. 

Q.—About what would be the average earnings of the machinists? A.—We pay 
$2 a day. 

Q@.—And for moulders? A.—The same. 

Q—Do you take any apprentice moulders? A—Sometimes; we have not had 
any for a number of years now. 

Q.—How often do you pay yourmen? A.—Kvery two weeks. 

Q.—On what day? A.—Saturday. 

Q.—The men prefer that day? A.—It is not a matter of preference. We have 
always paid them on Saturday, and I have never heard the day questioned by any of 
them. ; 

Q.—Have you ever had any trouble with your men inany way? A.—No, siz. 

Q.—They are always contented? A.—Seemingly so. 

Q.—Do you know if any of your men belong to any labor organizations? A.— 
Not that I know of. 

Q.—Do you dictate to them? A.—No; so long as they do their work that is 
all I ask of them. 

Q.—What would be the number of hours that your men are generally supposed 
to work? A.—Ten hours a day. 

Q.—Do they do night work? A.—Occasionally. 

Q.—When working at night are they paid extra? A.—They work an hour less, 
that is the difference—four hours constituting half a day. 

Q.—Have you had the Ontario Factory Inspector through your place? A.—No. 

Q.—-Have you ever had any accidents in your establishment? A.—We did have 
one accident a good while ago; one of our men got hurt. 

Q.—From what cause did that accident occur? A—He was putting a belt on 
the pulley and his coat got caught in the pulley, which drew him on the shaft. His 
arm was broken and his back was hurt a little. That is the only accident of any 
account that I remember during my time. 

Q.—Did that accident occur from any carelessness, or by exposed machinery ? 
A.—It would never have occurred if the man had taken any precautions at all. It 
was away up towards the ceiling where he was caught; if he had taken a ladder he 
would not have been caught at all. 

Q.—Have you any boys employed in your foundry? A.—Not in the foundry; 
we have one in the machine shop. 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—What age is he? A.—About sixteen. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—Is he an apprentice? A.—Yes. 

, Q.—What pay do you give apprentices for the first year? A.—Fifty cents a 
ay. 

Q.—And the second year? A.—It depends altogether upon the boy. 

Q.—You have no bargain with them—they are not indentured? A.—No; they 
are not indentured If the boy does not suit he goes, or we discharge him. 

Q.—Do you give an apprentice every opportunity to learn a trade ? A.—More 
in our trade than in most of the shops, because they do not do any sweeping of floors, 
or anything of that kind; the watchman does it. 

@.—Do you pay the blacksmith the same rate of wages as the moulders and. 
machinists? A—Yes. 

Q—Have you any knowledge of the condition of the men in your employ? 
A.—Most of our men own their own properties. 

Those men that own their property, are they mechanics ? A.—Mechanics— 
moulders and blacksmiths—or, rather we call them machinists. 

Q.—What would be the value ofthe property some of them own? A.—I cannot 
tell you that; it depends on the location of the property. One man, Doherty, has 
five or six properties. He has one double tenement house, one single house, and two 
other houses in Rochesterville. 

Q.—He acquired this property from his own earnings? A.—He and his sons— 
he has two sons with us. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Have they done any other business ? A.—No. | 
Q.—They have had no help except from their own family? A.—That is all. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—How many of the family work ? A.—T wo, besides the man. 


By Mr. Carson :-— 

Q.—Are your men constantly employed the whole year? A.—In the winter 
season we have more than we can fairly do. In the summer time we sometimes 
work three-quarter time. 

Q.—You run short-time occasionally in summer ? A.—Sometimes we are not 
able to employ them for ten hours a day. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— _ 

Q.—What class of moulding do you do? A.—No class particularly ; we do all 
kinds of moulding, but mill work principally. 

Q.—What would be the wages of a first-class moulder in machinery? A.—''wo 
dollars a day. 

Q.—The year round? A.—That is what we pay them. 

Q.—When you take on an apprentice do you teach him all the branches of 
moulding or keep him at one? A.—In our place they are taught every thing they 
can learn in connection with the business. We have no speciality of any work at all; 
we let them work at anything and every thing. 

Q,—Have you any pattern-makers 1n your establishment ? A.—One. 

Q.—How much a week does he receive? A.—Nine dollars. 

Q.—How many hours a day do the moulders work? A.—Ten ; all our men 
~work ten hours a day. : 

Q.—Have you got a milling room? A.—No, sir. 

Q.—How do you clean the mouldings? A.—You mean the castings. In the 
small castings we have a rumbler. We place them in that and clean them, but the 
heavy castings are cleaned by hand. 
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Q.—Where the rumbler is, what kind of ventilation have you? A.—It is on the 
outside of the building altogether. There is a coal shed over it, but the men do not 
work in it at all. There is a space of 12 feet and a wall between that and the foundry. 

@Q—What is the sanitary condition of the moulding shop? A.—TIt is about as 
good as any in the city; there is no stagnant water, or anything of that kind, around, 

Q.—Is the water-closet within the moulding shop? A.—It is outside of the flume 
altogether, right into the stream. 


By the CuarrMan :— 
.—Is there a health inspector in the city? A.—Yes. 
.—Does he go about ? A.—Yes ; if he does his duty. 
.—Has he been to your place ? A.—TI have not seen him, 


By Mr. AnmstRone :— 


.—What do you pay your blacksmith ? A.—Two dollars a day. 

.—And a blacksmith’s helper ? A.—One dollar and one dollar and a quarter. 
.—How often do you pay them? A.—Hvery two weeks. 

.—In full? A.—We pay them in full. 

.—You never hold anything back ? A.—We pay them in full every time. 
.—Have you ever known the wages of your employés to be garnisheed ? A.— 
Not lately ; we have not had any for a good while. 

Q.—Have you ever heard a desire on the part of your men expressed to be paid 
more frequently than fortnightly ? A.—I have never heard a word from any man 
on the subject. 

Q.—What do you pay for unskilled labor? A.—We only have three laborers; we 
pay them $1.25 aday. One of them gets $1.50, but he attends to the firing up in 
winter, besides his other work; in the summer time he has not quite so much to do. 


DODOOO OOO 


J. F. Woop, called and sworn. 
' By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—You are manager for E. H. Barnes? A.—Yes, sir. 

Q.—How long has your business been established here ? A.—Since the Ist 
of March ? 

Q.—What is your business ? A.—We are manufacturers of box shooks. 

Q.—About what number of hands do you employ in your business. A.—At 
present we have about eighty. 

Q.—And of that eighty, how many are boys? A.—About one-third. 

Q.— What would be about the average earnings of the men—take, for instance, the 
filers, sawyers, and men who run saws ? A.—It will be hard to strike an average ; 
there are only a few filers. 

Q.—Well, class them into about three classes. What would a man who is able 
to look after planers and re-sawing machines be worth, on the average ? A.—One 
dollar and twenty-five cents a day. , 

Q.— What are the ages of the youngest boys employed by you? A.—IfI were 
to answer that it would be but guess work. I only asked the age of one boy, I 
thought he was so young. He told me he was fifteen, some are younger than that. 

Q.—What would be the earnings of those boys who are about fifteen years of age ? 
A.—Fifty cents a day. | 

Q.—Have you been paying this rate of wages since youstarted ? A.—Yes, sir. 

Q.—You are at present putting in machinery, with the expectation of increasing 
your business ? A.—Yes, sir. ’ 

Q.—About what number of hands do you expect toemploy ? A—About double 
what we have now. 


Q.—I believe your firm, Mr. Wood, also owns mills in the United States? A— 
Yos. 
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Q.—In what part of the States are those mills situated? A—Two of them are 
in the Adirondack Mountains ; one in St. Regis, the other in Castorland. 

Q.=Could you give us about the wages the same class of men employed in those 
factories receive as compared with those who are employed here? A.—I could hardly 
give you that; [ could give you a pretty good idea in two places—that is, at Oswego 
and ‘Tonawanda, 

Q.—How would the wages there compare with what you are paying here? A.— 
Where we pay $7 a week here, in Oswego we pay about $7.50 a week. 

Q.—How does the cost of living compare here with Oswego? A.—That I know 
nothing about. 

Q.—Are you a married man? A.—Yes; but I am boarding at the hotel here. 

Q.—Are you aware of a law in the Province of Ontario called the Ontario 
Factory Act? A.—For accidents ? 

Q.—Yes; as well as the employment of children in factories? A.—I never heard 
anything about children being affected by it. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—You know the law ? A.—No, sir. 


By Mr. Carson :— | 

Q.—Have you a boy in your employment named George Allen, ten years old ? 
A.—I have not. 

Q.—Do you know the names of any of your boys? A.—TI am hardly familiar 
with any of them. : 

Q.—As far as you know, you are not able to state whether or no,. workingmen 
are in a better position here than in the United States—that is, those who are in the 
same line of business? A.—You will have to divide the workingmen up; common 
laborers—I do not think they are paid as much here as in the States, but skilled 
laborers we pay just the same; I mean, such as filers, engineers and machine men. 

- Q—Have you had any accidents in your establishment since you started ? 
A.—One. 
Q.—What was the extent of it? A.—A boy had his finger cut off. 
Q.—Was he injured by a machine? A.—It was a sliding-top saw-table. 
.—Was it his business to run it? A.—Yes. 3 
—How old was he? A.—About eighteen. 


By Mr. ArmMstrRone :— 


Q 
Q. 
Q.—How long has he been in the factory ? A.—Since we first started. 

Q.—How long ago is that? A.—First of March. 

().—How many weeks had he been in the factory until the accident happened ? 
A.—Six weeks—all the time we had been running. 

@.—Did you put him to the machine the moment he went into the factory ? 
A.—No, sir. 

By Mr. Carson :— 

Q—What would be the earnings of a practical engineer capable of running such 
an engine as you are running your factory with? A.—We pay $10.50 a week all 
the year round; it is a steady job. 

Q.—How many hours a day do your men and boys have to work ? A.—Eleven. 

Q.—You start at 6 in the morning and quit at 6 in the.evening? A.—Yes; 
except on Saturdays. when we take 50 minutes at noon and quit at 5 o’clock, 

Q.—How often do you pay them? A.—Every two weeks. We pay on Monday. 
—When you pay on Monday is that up to the Saturday night? A—Yes. 

By Mr. Armstrone :— 
—Is your engineer a practical man? A.—TI believe he is, 
—Has he a certificate to that effect? A.—I do not know. 
—How long has he been acting in the capacity of engineer? A.—I could not. 


Q. 
Q. 
Q. 
Q. 
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say ; he has been with us since we started; I believe he ran on the boats here. He 
came to us recommended; that is all I know of him. 

Q.—What age is the youngest boy in your employ? A.—There may be some 
as young as thirteen, but I hardly think there are any younger. 

Q.—Do you take them on to learn any particular business as skilled mechanics ? 
A.—They commence as boys in taking away from the machines, and as they grow 
older they learn to handle the machines and feed them. 

Q.—How many boys at thirteen have you in your employ? A.—Half a dozen. 

Q.—What wages do they receive when they first commence? A.—Fifty cents 
a day. ' 
Q.—Do you know if those boys can read and write? A.—I guess most of them 
can write ; they have to sign for their wages. 

Q.—Have you any rules in your shop for the guidance of the employés? A.— 
Yes, sir. 

Q.—Do you impose any fines? A.—No. / 

Q.—What is the nature of those rules? A.—Instructing them to be careful with 
the machines; to prohibit skylarking and smoking on the premises. 

Q.—Provided they were late in the morning in arriving at work, what would be 
the consequence—would the door be locked on them? A.—No; if aman is late 
once in a while we say nothing about it, but if be made a business of it we should 
have to give him warning or discharge him. We have not done any fining at all. 

Q.—Have you any fanning machines to take away the dust? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Has the factory inspector visited your workshop to your knowledge? A. 
—No. 

Q.—You are sure about that? A.—I have not heard of it. 

Q.—If he had been there you would have known? A.—I should probably have 
heard of it. 

Q.—Do you pay your men in cash? A.—Yes, sir. 

Q.—Where do you find a market for your milling work? A.—In the United 
States. 

Q.—You send everything to the United States? A.—Everything. 

Q.—Isit a Canadian wood that you use? A.—Yes sir. 

Q.—Is your business or output increasing? AW—We have more business than 
we can do, Ido not know what it would be if we did more. Our trade is more 
extensive than we can fill. 

Q.—Has the volume of the business increased during the past five or ten years? 
A.—Oh, yes. 

By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—In fitting up your machinery, do you use every precaution to prevent 
accidents? A.—Certainly 

Q.—Have you a suction fan to each machine? A.—Yes. 

Q.—So that you generally use every precaution to protect life and limb? A.— 
Yes; we have the saws boxed up wherever we can. 


WILLIAM Gizson, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—What is your business, Mr. Gibson? A.—TI am a biscuit manufacturer. 

Q.—How long have you been engaged in Ottawa as a biscuit manufacturer? 
A.—A bout eight years. 

Q—What is the average number of men that you employ? A.—We have a 
foreman and several men at different priced wages. Then we have girls and boys; 
we do not employ all men. 

Q.—Take a first class biscuit maker: what is his average pay? A.—We have 
been paying our foreman $20 a week. 
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Q.—But the journeymen, what do you pay on an average—I do not mean to a 
single individual ? A.—From $7.50 to $9. 

Q.—They are employed the year round at that pay? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What would be the age of the boys? A.—Fifteen to seventeen. 

Q.—Are they there as apprentices? AW—No; we just give them so much a 
week. 

Q.—About what is the average wages those boys from fourteen to seventeen get? 
A.—Some boys get $6 a week—some $4. 

Q.—About how many boys have you there? A.—Generally five or six. 

Q.—You have an engineer? A.—Yes. 

Q.—About what would be his average pay? A.—He gets about $7.50 per week. 

Q.—Is he a practical engineer? A.—I think so. 

H.—Has he a certificate as an engineer? A.—I cannot say whether he has or not. 
He has been a long time at the business; he is a good man. 

Q.—What number of hours does your men work? A.—Ten hours a day. 

Q.—Do they work over-time? A.—Very seldom. 

Q.—Their’s is day-work? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Have you ever had any trouble with your men—strikes, or anything of that 
kind ?, A.—I cannot say that I have. 

Q.—Have you in your business any dangerous machines? A.—If they put their 
hands in the rollers it would be serious. We never had any accidents happen. We 
take cave, when a new hand comes in, to show him how to run things, so that there 
will be no accidents. 

Q—Do the boys run the machines? A.—Some of the biggest boys do. 

().—Has the factory inspector ever visited your factory? A.—I do not think 
he has. 

Q.—You would have known it if he had been there? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How often do you pay your hands? A.—Every Saturday night. 

Q.—In cash, and in full? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you know any concern in Ottawa, or around Ottawa, that does not pay 
the men in cash? A.—I do not know of any. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—Have you got any boys that you pay less than $4. week to? A.—We did 
pay $3 a week to some of the boys; we pay them all $4 now. 

Q.—When boys go on to learn the cracker-making, how much do they receive ? 
A.—Different prices, according to the size of the boy, and what they can do. We 
would not give them all $4 a week. 

Q.—What is the average amount you give the boys per week when they go on 
first? A.—We have not any now less than $4 a week. 

Q.—Do you give them $4 a week when they go on first. A.—Sometimes we get 
them less than that at first. One boy, who commenced five years ago at $2, is getting 


-$6 a week now. 


Q.—How long does it take a boy to learn cracker-baking ? A.—About four 
years; but none of them stay that length of time. They get their trade sooner, and 
obtain bigger wages some place else. 

c\;,, Q.—After serving their apprenticeship they do not stay with you? A.—TI have 
not taken any apprentices. I just give them so much a week, and they do what they 
are told. 

Q—How many journeymen have you in your employ? A.—Four or five. 

Q.—And they receive from $7 to $9 a week? A.—I cannot pay $9 a week— 
the general price is from $7 to $9. Ido not know whether there are any now, but 
they got $7.50 a week all winter. 
are." (—What did you pay those five men? A.—A dollar and a quarter a day— 
$7.50 a week. 

0777 Q.—When they work over-time do they receive extra for it?) A.—Yes; but 
they do not work over-time; they generally receive the same rate of wages for over- 
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time; but we do not like to work at nights. We are satisfied if we can keep the 
factory running for ten hours a day. 

Q.—What kind of employment are the girls engaged in ? A.—Packing biscuits, 

Q.—What age is the youngest? A.—The girls are of different ages—from 
sixteen to twenty, 

Q.—What would be the pay of these girls? A—They get $3 and $4 a week. 

Q.—Have you any girls younger than sixteen or eighteen ? A.—I never asked one. 
their age, but I suppose they will be sixteen or eighteen—somewhere about that. 
. .—Are they engaged in lifting the boxes when th ey are packed? A,—Yes; 
they generally lift ibe boxes weighing fifteen pounds and set them down. 

Q.—Are the boxes which they lift only fifteen pounds in weight? A.—Generally 
about that—some of them are thirteen or fourteen pounds, . 

Q.—Do you consider that light work ? A.—They all like it very well; they 
prefer it to working in the house, . 

Q.—Do any of them work at night? A.—No. 

Q.—Avre they allowed a full hour for dinner ? A.—Yes, sir. 

Q.—Do they generally go home to their dinners? A.—Not all; those who live 
near by do. : 

Q.—The others stay in the factory. Have you a Separate room for lunch ? 
A.—No; they generally eat their lunches in the packing-room, 

Q.—Are there any young men and young women in the same room? A.—No; 
the young men and women are on different flats. 

Q.—Avre there conveniences for both Bex) AP View. 

Q.—What is the sanitary condition of the bake-shop? A.—Fair. 

Q.—A bout what is the height of the ceiling? A.—Between 11 and 12 feet, 

Q.—How many windows are there in the shop? A.—Eight or ten in each flat, 

Q.—Is the engine in the same room where the hands knead the dough? A.—It 
is where the mixing machines are—but not on the same flat where it is run through 
the machines. 

Q.—Is the factory warm in the summer time? A.—No; it is just about 
comfortable. 


W. AnpERSON, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—You are book-keeper for Mr. J. R. Booth? A.—Yes.. 

Q.—Can you give the Commission an idea as to the total number of men that Mr, 
Booth employs? A.—I never could tell that exactly, but it is somewhere between 
600 and 700. 

Q.—You mean in Ottawa? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Taking that number of men, and dividing them up in this way—first, those 
up the river—what do the men who go up to the shanties as axe-men average per 
month? A.—At the present time log-makers get about $21 a month and board. 

Q.—When they are in the shanties do they draw any money, or can they draw 
any of their pay if they wish ? A.—Oh, yes; just ag they want it. The wives of the 
married men draw at the office monthly. They arrange for this before they leave, 
Those who are not married often get orders and money to send home. 

Q.—Do the men whom you generally employ in the bush in winter work for you 
in the summer time? A—N 0; they are are a different class of men. When the 
mills shut down we send a good many men to fill up. gangs, but it is necessary to have 
men in the bush before the mills shut down, so we have different men. | 

Q.—What do men on the booms average? A.—A bout $7.50 a week. 

Q.—And those on the platform? A.—Those handling deal get about $9 a week ; 
those handling boards from $7 to $7.50 a week. 


Q.—What number of hours do they work aday? A.—TI think they work from 
6 to 6. 
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(.—With an hour fordinner? A.—Yes. 

Q.—That is eleven hours a day? A.—Yes; we shorten some when we are running 
at night. 

Q. —Do the night gang run the same as the day gang? A.—I think it is an hour 
shorter. Probably it may be the same, because they only get halfan hour at mid- 
night, but I am not positive about that. 

Q.—What would men who run a gang be worth? A.—The slabbermen $9 and 
the gang-men $10. 

Q.—And the men we call the tail-men? A —The men who do the wheeling 
away, $7.50 a week. 

Q.—Does yuur concern employ boys in the mill? A.—Yes; a lot of boys. Ido 
not know what they do, but I think they are about the shingle and lath business. 

Q.—Can you tell us the age of the youngest of those boys? A.—I can only tell 
them by seeing them come into the office—twelve or fourteen, [imagine—perhaps there 
are boys as young as twelve. 

Q.—Do you know if there are any younger than twelve? A.—I do not think so. 

Q.—Those boys at twelve years of age working there—are they engaged by the 
concern or by persons who have contracts? A. —Pr incipally by the men who have the 

contracts for cutting the shingles and laths. We may have a few ourselves doing 
light work in the re-sawing shop. 

Q.—Does your concern pay the same price for pilers as for platform-men? A.— 
I think they range the same for deal. 

Q.—Is there a general understanding among the mill owners in the spring as to 
the rate of wages they will pay ? A.—I never heard of them consulting at all. 

Q.—EHach employer sets his own price? A.—Yes; the different foremen may 
regulate it in some manner. 

Q.—The teamsters get about the same as the platform-men? A.—TI think the 
teamsters get about $7. 

Q.—Are the teamsters employed the year round? A.—Yes; they generally go 
to the bush with the teams after the mills shut down. 

Q.—Have you ever considered as to what the men who work in the mills and 
in the bush would averagé a year? A.—i have not given it much thought. 

Q.—Could you, by any record you may have, give what is about the yearly 
income of the men who are supposed to work by the week the year round? A.— 
We have men here who work continuously through the year—married men, whom it 
is necessary to keep about the mill. Do you mean the average of the whole ? 

Q.—Supposing a man works in the mill in summer time and then goes to the 
bush in winter—if he works every day, what would his average pay be? A.—About 
$8 a week for thirty weeks, and the balance of the time $21 a month and board. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—A bout $7.50 a week the year round? A.—Yes; or probably it would repre- 
sent $8 a week all the year round. 

Q.—Say $400, on an average? A.—I suppose so. 

By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—Can you give the Commission an idea of the cost of supplies in 1877-82 
and 1887? A.—I could give it, say in 1877-8, 1884-5 and 18878. 

Q.—Will you please give us the figures Won —-Pork, 1877-8, $16 a barrel v 
1884-5, $15.50 ; 1887-8, $18. Flour, first per iod, $5.50 a barrel ; second period, $4.30 
a barrel : this year, $4. a barrel. Beans, first period, $1.25 a bushel ; 1884-5, the same; 
this year $2.12. Tea, 1877-8, 273 cents per Ib.; 1884-5, 20 cents : this year 18 cents 
per lb. Sugar, first period, 7h cents por lb. ; second period, 5} cents ; this year 62. 
Syrup, first period, 55 cents a gallon ; second period, 35 centa : this year, 50 cere 
Rice—I bave not the figures for 1877-8 ; in 1884-5 we paid $3. 65, a hundred pounds ; 
this year $3.50. Dried “apples, in 1884-5, cost 5% cents per Ib.; and this year 63 cents. 
These would be the average prices for the year. Of course dur ing the winter season. 
we send other stuff up to the woods. 
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Q.—During the time you have been in the employ of the firm have there been 
any labor troubles? A.—I do not know that we have ever had any. 

Q.—No more than the general go-and-come of the men? A.—There may have 
been a little dissatisfaction among a few men, but the mills never shut down on account 
of the men. 

Q.—Have you ever had any accidents about the mill? A.—Yes; there have 
been a few. 

Q.—Did they occur from the carelessness of the hands or from carelessly erected 
machinery? A.—I think largely from carelessness of the men. 


Q.—Is it the desire of your concern to use every precaution to protect life and 


limb in the mill? A.—Mr. Booth is particularly careful in matters of that kind. 
Q.—Have you had the factory inspector through the mills? A.—Not that 1 am 
aware of. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—You would know if he had been there? A.—It is likely he would have 
called at the office. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Do you know if there has been any inspection of the mill? A.—I do not 
think so. 
Q.—Do you know if the inspector has been in any other factory in Ottawa? 
A.—Not that I am aware of. | 
By Mr, ARMstRONG :— 3 
Q.—Have you a copy of the Factory Act in your establishment? A.—No. 
Q:—It is not hanging on the walls of the mill? A.—I1 do not think it is there. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—So far as your mill is concerned, the Ontario factory law is a dead letter? 
A.—So far as I know. 
Q.—It is a dead letter? A.—I am not prepared to say it is adead letter; it may 
be all right—the inspector may have been there. 
Q.—But you do not know anything about his being there? A.—No. 


By Mr, ArmMstTRonG :— 

Q.—If the men in the woods require any means to assist their families, do you 
give them orders on stores? A.—No; usually before going up the married men 
bring their wives to the office, and it is arranged that we pay them a certain sum, 
giving their wives, say $15 a month if the husband gets $20 a month; the wife 
draws that. 

Q.—You give it to them in cash? A.—Oh, yes. 

Q.—Do you supply the men with outfit? A.—yYes; we keep some real neces- 
saries, such as socks and mitts. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— ) 

Q.—That is up in the shanties? A—Yes; simply because it is necessary for 
the men. 

Q.—Where they are wanted? A.—Exactly. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—Is it optional with the men to buy them? A.—Yes; but they have no alter- 
native in some cases; perhaps there are no stores within a distance of 25 miles. 
The goods are sent up for the convenience of the men, and not for the purpose of 
making any profit. 

Q.—Can you tell us, since you have been in the industry, if the wages of the men 
have increased all round? A.—I have been with Mr. Booth twenty years, and 
I think wages are better now than they were twenty years ago. 

A.—What percentage have they increased within the past ten years? A.—Of 
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course, in 1878 wages were pretty low. I have no doubt they are 20 per cent. better 
now than then—probably 25 per cent. | 
Q.—From 20 per cent. to 25 per cent. better? A.—I guess they are that now. 
Q—Do any men who go to the stump for timber own their own houses ? 
A.—The men are very largely farmer’s sons or countrymen. They come in just 


when they get their crops saved. Of course, there are a good many Frenchmen who 


do nothing else but lumber. They go up in the fall, follow the drive, and board in 
town the rest of the time, doing nothing. 

Q.—Where do you generally find a market for your timber? A.—More than 
one-third goes to the English market. 

Q.—Do you ship it yourselves? A.—No; we send it to Quebec. 

Q.—Where does the remainder of your output go? A.—Probably 20 per cent. 
goes to the home trade ; the balance to the United States. 


R. HE. Jamieson, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—You are a member of the firm of R. E..& J. C. Jamieson? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What is your business ? A.—Baker and grocer. 

Q.—How many men do you employ in the bake-shop? A.—There are three 
men in the, bakery all the time; and we have a confectionery, besides, where we 
employ two women. 

Q.—Do you employ any boys in the bakery? A.—wNo. 

Q.—What is the average earnings of the bakers? A—The foreman has $10 a 
week all the year round and the others $8.50 each. 

Q.—And the women? A.—One is an apprentice, the other gets $1 a day. 
Q.—Do you employ any clerks in your store? A.—One besides ourselves. 
Q.—What are the earnings of that clerk ? A.—Thirty-five dollars a month. 
Q.—What number of hours do the bakers work? A.—Now, from five in the 
morning to half-past three in the afternoon. 

Q. —Do they work night work? A.—Not now. 

Q.—How long is it since they ceased night work? A.—Six weeks ago. 

Q.—Did you voluntarily give them the day work? A.—They asked for it and 
1 granted it. 

Q.—Do you find it any inconvenience to yourselves or your customers in having 
the men work day work? A.—It is an inconvenience to those who have to be 
supplied early inthe morning. The rest of the day there is no inconvenience, although 
the drivers are a little later in the evening getting through. 

Q.—Can you give them just as good bread by the men working in the day time 
as at night? A.—I do not see any difference. 

By Mr. Armstrone :— 

Q.—Is it just as fresh as they want it? A.—The first bread is out by 10:30 in | 
the morning, but from 7 to 10:30 those customers that have to be supplied then have 
to take the bread of the day before. Some complain considerably about that. 

Q.—How is the ventilation of your bake-shop ? A.—It is good. 

Q.—Do you use machinery? A.—Yes. | 

Q.—Have you had the factory inspector there ? A.—No. 

Q.—Is there a separate water-closet for the women and men? A.—The water 
closets are outside. 

Q.—Are they separate ? A.—No; they are not separate. 

Q.—When your men asked you to allow them to work day work, did they simply 
come to you and make application, and talk the matter over with you, and you 
granted them day work, or did they threaten to go on strike? A.—They did not 
threaten anything. They spoke to my son about it, and he had not any great 
objections to their trying it, so he told them they could doit. They did not come to 
me at all. 
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.—How often do you pay your men? A.—Once a week. 
—In cash? A.—Yes. 
—And in full? A.—In full. 
.—Do you know any concern paying its men in due bills ? A.—I do not. 
.—How many women have you in your employ? A—Two. 
._What might their ages be ? A—I could not tell you that. I suppose one 
is about twenty and the other probably twenty-eight. 

(.—What wages do you pay the women at the confectionery business ? -A.— 
One gets $1 a day. The confectionery business is in a department altogether separate: 
from the bakery. The bread-baking is in an upper room and the confectionery 
down stairs. 

@.—The oven is up stairs ? A.—There are two ovens. There is a separate one for 
the confectionery down stairs as well; there is no connection between the two places. 


ODLOLOO 


WILLIAM Stuart, Jr., called and sworn. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—You are a contractor, Mr. Stuart ? A—Yes. 

Q.—How many men do you employ on an average during the season? A.— 
That is a hard question to answer, Sometimes we have alot; sometimes not so many. 
All winter I have had an average of nine or ten. Last summer I had twenty-five to. 
forty ; at the present time I have only seven or eight. 

Q.—What class of mechanics are they? A.—TI have had ‘stone-cutters, brick- 
layers, masons, and carpenters and laborers. 

Q.—Will you give us the average earnings of the stone-cutters ? A.—Yes; I can 
give you what they get a day and an approximate average for the year’s work. Stone- 
cutters for the present time get 30 cents an hour and work ten hours a day. I sup- 
pose a stone-cutter averages about eight months’ work in the year. In fact, a good 
many of them have been working all winter, and all the year round, on and off; but 
when they lost time I suppose eight months would be about the average. 

Q.—What do laborers earn? A.—Laborers in the building trade—I mean brick- 
layers’ and masons’ laborers—average, the present time, $1.25 to $1.40. Some hod- 
carriers get $1.40; ordinary laborers not of any particular branch, $1.25, $1.30 and 
$1.35; $1.40 is the highest now. 

Q.—What do bricklayers earn? A.—Bricklayers, masons and stone-cutters 
have been at 30 cents for the last two or three years; that has been the average per 
hour. Some have got more. They have been paid $3.25 a day, but the standard wages 
is $3 for the last two or three seasons, . 

@.—Do you know any men working for contractors who have lost their wages 
through the contractor or sub-contractor? A.—Yes; in years gone by, and at the 
present time the men working on a church near here never got paid. _ 

Q.—Have you known anything like that to occur lately? A.—I know last 


summer some of the men did not get their wages, and at the present time some men. 


have not got their wages. They talk about putting a lien on the building. 

Q.—As an employer of labor, do you think a workingman’s claim for wages 
should come in prior to a chattel mortgage? A.—I do. I saw an instance of that in 
Ottawa about three months ago. A neighbor of mine, a workingman, worked for a 
concern in Ottawa which failed. The man asked my opinion as to what was best to 
be done in order to get his wages. I told him his wages came in first, but reading up 
the law I found a chattel mortgage came in first. I would advocate that a 
workingman’s wages should come in before a chattel mortgage. 

By Mr. Armstrone :— 


Q.—You refer to the lien law ? A.—Yes; the law in Ontario, as I understand it,. 
gives a chattel mortgage priority before wages. In case a man fails and assigns under 
chattel mortgage, the workman cannot get his wages. 
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Q.—How often do you pay your men? A.—EKvery two weeks. 

Q.—In cash? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you know of any concern in or around Ottawa that does not pay its men 

- incash? A.—Not within the city of Ottawa or 30 miles of it. I have seen scrip 
belonging to a certain concern, but I do not know of any business in Ottawa where 
the proprietors do not pay their men in cash. 

Q.—Do you know, of your own knowledge, that the workingmen are losers 
through being paid that way? A.—I could not answer that question. 

Q.—Havg you ever given the matter of the establisment of a bureau of labor 
statistics any consideration? A.—I have thought the matter over, and I think it 
would be a good idea if we want men. I had a large contract two years ago and I 
could not get men for a month or two. {had to go to Montreal, and rode all over the 
country to secure men. It would be a good idea to have a bureau of labor statistics, 
where bosses requiring laborers could write and secure all the labor they want. 

Q.—You come into contact a great deal with the workingmen? A.—I do. 

| Q.—Do you know the condition of the working classes in Ottawa? A.—Yes; I 

am pretty familiar with it. I have worked journeyman for a number of years, and 

have been connected with the workingmen for the last twenty years or more. 

Q.—W hat is that condition, as you know it to be? A.—I should say the condition 
of the working classes in Ottawa, at the present time, is very fair; most mechanics, 
probably two-thirds, own their houses and the property they live on. Of the laboring 
class, afew own their own houses; but the mechanics, asa general rule, have all pretty 
fair homes, and I do not hear any complaints—we have got along very well in Ottawa. 
We have not had any strikes in the building trade for a long time; there is a kind of 
mutual understanding between the bosses andthe men. There is no regular standard 
of wages; it goes by competition—it never goes below $3 a day; sometimes it goes 
higher; we generally range the men. ) 

fl Q.—Is it the practice of the employer to pay a man what he is worth—if he is 
worth $2 a day, to pay him that? A.—That is about the experience in Ottawa, Last 
year and this year [ have paid stone-cutters, masons and bricklayers from $2 to $3 a 
day, and have never objected to pay them; it all depends on the quality of the men. 

Q.—About what would be the average value of the dwellings of the mechanics 
of which you spoke? A.—From $1,000 to $2,000; a good many mechanics do not 
live in the city, but round the outskirts. 

Q.—About how far from the post office? A.—Those that live in the city are 
probably within the radius of a mile; a good many living outside the city limits are 
in the suburbs immediately adjoining. | 

Q.—Would the average be ten minutes’ walk from their work? A.—I should say 
from ten to fifteen minutes. 

Q.—How much do you pay carpenters—say, good bench hands? A.—I have 
carpenters in my employment; within the last six months I have had twenty odd 
carpenters working for me. Their wages range from $1.65 to $2 a day; $1.65 was 
the lowest and $2 the highest. 

Q.—What would be the average wages paid carpenters in Ottawa? A.—The 
average wages is about $1.75—that is, taking it all the year round. At the present 
time, 20 cents an hour or $2 a day is the average for good men. 

Q.—Is there any difference in the wages of the outside carpenter and the man 
employed on the bench continually ? A.—No; some of the outside carpenters get as 
much as the men at the bench. Generally, however, the men at the bench will geta 
little more than the outside carpenters. 

Q.—Do you ever employ any plasterers? A.—Sometimes. . 

Q.—Are they paid by the day or by the piece? A.—By the day. 

Q.—Whatare the wages paid a plasterer ? A.—His average wages are from $1.75 
to $2 a day. 

Q.—For ten hours’ work? A.—Ten hours is the regular time we work, except that 
the bricklayers, masons and stone-cutters quit at 5 o’clock on Saturday. The carpenters 
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have also done that within the last year or two. Bricklayers and masons have been 
in the habit of doing that within the last five years; we established amasons’, brick- 
layers’ and stone-cutters’ union about eight or nine years ago, and that was one of the 
things they got done, namely, that they should quit at 5 o’clock on Saturday. There 
is an agitation now among the men to quit at 1 o’clock on Saturday. . 

Q.—Is there any difference in wages between the plasterers’ laborers and the 
builders’ laborers? A.—Yes. : 

Q.—Who receives the highest? A.—The plasterers’ laborer receives a little the 
highest. He gets $1.40 to $1.50 per day, and has a little more regular employment. - 
There is considerable work done here in the winter time, and the plasterers’ 
laborers have consequently more regular employment than the builders’ laborers. 

Q.—Do the men who go on the scaffotd to work erect it? A. Among the 
bricklayers it is generally the laborers who make the scaffold, and sometimes the 
bricklayers help them, but generally the contractor keeps some handy men specially 
for that purpose. 

Q.—Do you know of any accidents to happen through defective scaffolding ? 
A.—Yes; I have known some accidents to happen. I have had one or two instances 
myself, but they are not very often. 

Q.—Do you think it would be advisable to appoint a building inspector here ? 
A.—Certainly, 

Q.—Whose duties should include the inspecting of scaffolding? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Ilf men get injured from falling off scaffolds, do they, as a general thing, 
receive anything from the contractor? A.—Some of them do, but some of the con- 
tractors are not able to pay them anything. Generally, the contractor pays them 
something, and sometimes a subscription is taken up amongst the men. Unfortu- 
nately for the coutractors around Ottawa, however, there is so much competition that 
they are notvery rich, and necessarily they are not able to pay a man if he gets hurt. 

Q.—Is it the very dishonest contractor or dishonest sub-contractor that the work- 
ingman loses most from? A.—We have never had a great deal of wages lost that 
way. If there has been any, it has been both from sub-contractor and principal con- 
tractor, but more, I should say—a little more—through the sub-contractor. 

Q.—Supposing before the building is completed the contractor fails, and the 
workingmen are not paid two or three weeks’ wages, can they obtain their wages 
through the lien law? A.—I will answer that to the best of my ability. Iwas ona 
building two years ago when a case like that happened. The contractor failed, and 
the foreman of the men put a lien on the building ; and, as I understand it, the lien 
law works thirty days’ back from the time the lien is put on. Whatever was done 
before that time they did not get paid for, so that if a man is working on a building, 
and wants his wages for more than a month, he could not get more than the thirty 
days. 

y Q.—The lien law is defective in that way. A.—Yes; defective, because it only 
works back thirty days from the day it was put on. 

@.—You consider, then, the lien law is defective as regards its pecuniary effect 
on the working classes ? A.—It is a little defective. 

Q.—What wages are paid lathers in the building trade? A.—They are generally 
paid by the bundle. 

Q.—How much per bundle? A.—From 10 to 15 cents; 123 cents would be 
the average. 

Q.—Do the plasterers work by the day ? A.—Principally ; there is an awful lot 
of small bosses in Ottawa, and whatever men they have working for them work by 
the day. 
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SrepuEen Roprraiuye, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Carson :— 
Q.—What business do you follow ? A.—I am a kind of general man round Mr. 


 McKay’s establishment. 


Q.—Have you any idea of the earnings of a man who works round the concern ? 
A.—It depends on the work they are doing. The laboring men get, on an average, 
about $7 a week, I suppose. 


By Mr. ArMsTRONG :— 

Q—lIs there any skill required in your work? A.—Some parts of the work 
require it. I attend to the stone-work and brick-work. 

Q—What may your wages be? A.—In summer time $2 a day, and in the 
winter $1.50; about $1.75 on an average. 

Q.—Why are the wages decreased in winter time? A.—Because I do not work 
at the same work. In the winter time I generally attend to the furnace and boiler. 

(y.—Do you work the same hours in winter as in summer? A.—Yes. 

().—And your wages are decreased 50 centsaday? A.—Yes. 

Q.—lIs it day work? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you ever work at night? A.—No, sir; exceptif it be necessary, but that 
is very seldom. 

Q.—Do you inspect boilers? A.—No, sir. 

Q.—Are you constantly employed during the year? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What would be the average wages of unskilled labor ? A.—About $7 a week, 
I should think. 

Q.—Can you speak definitely as regard the wages of millers? A.—No, sir. 

Q.—Can you tell us what workingmen usually pay for a house, say of five rooms, 
in an ordinary locality, with ordinary conveniences? A.—It depends a gool deal on 
the locality in which the house is situated. 


By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—Say, within ten minutes walk? A.—For a five-roomed house, from $6 to $8 
a month. ‘That would bein Rochesterville. Coming further this way, towards the 
centre of the city, you would pay $10 for such a house—that would be about the 
Chaudiére. : | 

Q.—Has house rent increased in Ottawa during the past five years? A.—It has. 

Q.—Could you give us the rate of increase? A.—Five years ago I was renting 
a house for $5 a month and now the same house is renting for $8. 

Q.—Do you think you are receiving sufficient remuneration for your labor? 
A—I cannot complain ; I am perfectly satisfied. 


THOMAS STODDARD, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Carson :-— 

Q.—What is your business? A.—Pattern-maker and machinist. 

Q.—What kind of work? A.—Foundry work, generally. 

Q—yYou are a competent man in many other mechanical lines, are you not ? 
A.—Yes. . 

Q.—You are in a position, I believe, to give us the number of men employed in 
W. 4H. Baldwin & Co.'s? A—Yes. 

Q.—About how many machinists are employed in the concern? A,.—Hight. 

Q—And foundrymen—moulders? A.—Five, besides laborers. 

Q.—What would be the average earnings of those machinists? A.—They 
mostly earn $2 aday. The average is $1.85 for machinists. 

@,—And for moulders? A.—One dollar and eighty cents a day. 

Q.—And for blacksmiths? A.—We have only one blacksmith; we pay him $2 
a day. 
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Q.—What number of hours do your men work? A.—The number of hours varies 
according to the requirements, but usually ten hours a day and sixty hours a week. 

Q.—Do they work night work? A.—Often, when they are required. 

Q.—What number of hours do they work at night to complete a day—or, in other 
words, how much per hour is added for night. work? A.—One-half their wages is 
added ; for every hour they work they receive an hour and a-half’s pay. 

Q.—How often are they paid? A—EHvery second week. | 

Q.—-Can you give us an idea as to the earnings of the men in the sash factory ? 
A.—I do not know how they pay the men in the sash factor ; I have nothing to do 
with that. Ma 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Do you think it would be a benefit to a pattern-maker if he knew how to 
design? A.—Oh, yes. | 

Q.—Have you given any thought to technical education in connection with 
mechanics? A.—Yes; I have taken every occasion to improve myself in that 
direction. 

Q.—Do you believe it would have a tendency to make apprentices at the various 
trades more apt if they had a training in, say, free-hand drawing, moulding, designing 
and modelling? A.—Modelling, moulding and practical work ? 

Q.—Not practical work, but mere theoretical? A—Yes; it would be profitable 
for all mechanics in our branch of trade; that is, it would be very profitable for 
machinists to know mechanics. Ido not know of any institution where they teach 
moulding and modelling. Not many of our class of people have attained to that 
degree of perfection. 

Q.—Do you think that these subjects could be taught in our public schools 
without any injury to the p-esent branches taught there, or could they be substituted 
for some now taught which are not quite as useful? A.—It would be profitable to 
mechanics, but Ido not know whether it would be of general benefit for all pupils 
entering school to follow out mechanical trade. 

Q.—Would you prefer to see them taught in separate institutions or in connection 
with the public schools? A —TI should prefer them taught in a separate institution. 

Q.—Can you speak from a knowledge of how technical teaching is done in the 
old country? A.—Yes. 

Q,—Will you give the Commission some information on that point? A—I |. 
attended the Watt Institution, in Edinburgh. Mechanics, natural philosophy, © 
chemistry and mathematics were taught there, with some other subjects, including 
mechanical drawing. I have derived great benefit in all my trade experience from 
the knowledge I acquired there. Mechanical teaching—not exactly mechanics 
proper, but physics, the laws governing air and water, and so on—a mechanic 
having that knowledge is more apt to be quick in discerning whether there is any- 
thing the matter with steam-engines, boilers, water-wheels, or any part of the 
machinery. ‘ 

Q.—What is your opinion as regards the kindergarten system? “Do you think ' 
jt has a beneficial effect in training the hand and the eye of the young? A.—I do 
not think I would derive much benefit from that; Ido not think I would wish to 
have my children taught that until they could appreciate it, 

Q.—What about mathematics: Do you think Euclid should be taught. A.— 
Yes; sir. 

Q.—in fact, every pupil in the common schools should get an outline of that 
study? A.—Yes; to get a smattering—but the more the better. 

Q.—Are there any night schools in connection with the public schools in 
Ottawa? A.—I am not aware of any night classes in connection with the public 
schools. 

Q.—Is there a free library? A—None that I know of. There is no library, 
except the Parliamentary library; but nearly all the churches have libraries. 
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Q.—Have you any other information that would be a benefit to the Commission 
in regard to your trade ?. A.—Not that I know of—beyond what I have said. 

a Q.—Do you know if wages in your trade have increased during the past five 
years? A.—I do not think that our wages have increased any during the past 
_ five years. 

Q.—Do you believe in the indenture system? A.—No. 

Q.—Why not? A—lI was an indentured apprentice myself and I had not my 
trade taught me; but I was bound, nevertheless, to fulfil my term, and when I had 
finished my apprenticeship I had still to begin to learn my trade. 

Q.—Was it the fault of a system, or of the boss, in not carrying out the writings 
of the indenture? A.—The fault, I considered, lay chiefly in my not being able to 
go to a public work. When I had finished my time | learned to do as much work as 
they required, but it was not done, and it would have necessitated my staying in that 

line of business or learning to do something else. 
| By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q@.—What do you think is the feeling of parents about here relative to inden- 
turing their children for a term of years? A.—Not many care to indenture their 
children. 

Q.—Is it a prevailing custom in the old country? A.—I think the custom has 
changed considerably within the past fifteen years. When I was an apprentice there 
were about as many one way as another. I do not think there are many indentures 
now in the old country, but I have not been well acquainted there for the last ten 
years. 


S. Stryn, called and sworn. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
—What is your business? A.—Baker and confectioner. 
—Are you an employer of labor? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How many bread-bakers do you employ? A.—Three bread-bakers and two 
cake-bakers. 

Q.—What wages do you pay them? A.—T'welve dollars for the first hand and 
$10 for the others. 

Q.—How many hours do they work? A.—They have to make one batch of bread 
each; three men, three batches. They work about ten hours. 

Q.—What time do they commence and leave? A.—They have to make a batch; 
when it is done they quit. 

~ Q.—What time do they go to work? A.—This week, at six or half-past. 
—Is ten hours the ordinary day’s work? A.—TI have worked myself and got 
through the batch in less time. 

Q.—What wages are paid cake-bakers? A.—They get $10 and $11. 

Q.—Hleven dollars to the foreman? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do they work day work? A.—Yes; the bread-bakers want to work day 
work; they are about striking. 

Q.—W ould it make any difference to the public? A.—I think so. 

Q.—Are there any bakers in Ottawa who work day work? A.—Yes; they have 
just started it two weeks ago. 

Q.—Has it made any difference to the public? A—Yes; we cannot sell the 
hotels what they want at all. 

Q.—Do the people want fresh bread? A.—If they can get it. 

@—Have the men asked for more convenient hours to work? A.—Yes; they 
want to work in the day time, all. of them. They have given me a length of time 
to make my shop convenient to let them work in the day time; it has caused me 
to spend some money to arrange that. 

Q.—Have you any apprentices? A.—I had one started two weeks ago. 


Q. 
Q. 
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Q.—Who runs the rolling machines? A’—I have not one at present. 

Q.—Do you use coal in the furnace? A.—No; wood. 

Q.—What is the sanitary condition of the bake-shop? A.—I think it is first 
class; it is a new one. 

Q.—Is the ventilation good? A.—Yes; we have all the ventilation we want. 

Q.—Have the wages of bakers increased during the last five years? A.—They 
get $4 a week more than I did ten years ago. 

Q.—Is the price of bread higher than it was ten years ago? A.—The price of 
bread depends on the price of flour, but the profits on bread at present are not as good 
as ten years ago, ‘The profits of bread vary according to the price of flour. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Why do the hotels complain of the proposed arrangement, with the men ? 
A.—Because they want rolls for breakfast. 

Q.—And they have to do without now? A.—They make them themselves, I 
suppose. 

By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—Is it your intention, Mr, Slinn, if you make the improvements, to allow the 
men to work day work? A.—I guess I will have to. The men are running the 
bosses now. I had an apprentice who should have been working with me to the 
Ist of May, but he has been in business for himself for nine months now. It is no 
use trying to keep them if they want to go. If youdo they will spoil the stuff on you. 

By Mr. ArmstRrone :— 

Q.—Have the men ever spoiled any baking on you? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Intentionally or accidentally 2? A.—It is pretty hard to prove either. They 
may put in a bad egg in a batch of cakes, and the whole is gone. 


W. H. Pennock, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Carson :— . 

Q.—What is your occupation? A.—I am Savings Bank clerk in the Ottawa 
Post Office. 

Q.—How long have you been engaged in your present occupation? A.—About 
ten years. | 

Q.—Are you in a position to tell the Commission what class of people are depo- 
sitors in the Post Office Savings Bank ? A.—Only from my own observation. We do 
not keep any records in our office; the records are at the head office. 


Q.—You can tell us the class of people? A.—Yes; I can tell pretty much.” 


Farmers are the most numerous class of depositors. 
Q.—What next? A.—Mechanics come next; then general laborers. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— | 
Q.—What percentage of farmers, mechanics and laborers are depositors? A.—I 
could not tell that, but I can tell the average amount deposited by each class. 
Q-—Well, give us the proportion of deposits? A.—The farmers have $300 each, 
on an average, to their credit. 
Q.—In a year? A.—No; that is a total deposit. 
By Mr. HELBRONNER :— 
Q.—And the mechanics? A.—About $150. 
Q.—And laborers? A.—Less than that—$100, or so. 
By Mr. Carson :-— 
Q.—Do you mean a year? A.—No; that is the total average to their credit. 
Q.—Do these classes make regular deposits? A.—The farmers, as a rule, 
deposit their money in the summer and fall, and draw it out in the spring sometimes. 
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Q.—What is the limit of the yearly eposit ? A.—Three hundred dollars is the 
yearly limit. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—Up to how much? A.—One thousand dollars. 
By Mr. Carson’ :— . 

Q.—Do many run up to $300 in the year? A.—Yes; as a rule, they like to 
deposit that. 

Q.—In what season of the year are the deposits most frequent, and when are the 
largest deposits made? A.—The fall and early winter, I think, 1s the busiest 
season, 

Q.—Is there any season of the year more than another when these deposits are 
withdrawn ? A.—Yes; I think the spring. 

Q.—Have you any knowledge as to the purposes for which these deposits are 
withdrawn? A.—No; except that the farmers require money in the spring for 
seeding and general purposes. | 

Q.—Do mechanics draw their deposits in the spring? A.—Notso much as the 
farmers. I do not think mechanics have any stated time when they draw their 
deposits; there is not any certain time of the year for them. 

Q.—Do you find deposits in the local savings bank on the increase or decrease i 
A.—They are certainly on the increase. They say that last year the withdrawals from 
the Ottawa office were more than deposits; that was, to a great extent, from cross- 
checks, the withdrawals from other parts of the Dominion having gone through our 
office; being sent to different parts of Canada—Manitoba, and the North-West, and 
some to the States—in that way they largely increase the withdrawals. , 

Q.—Are you in a position to give us the amount of deposits made last year by 
mechanics and the working classes generally? A.—I cannot. 

_ Q.—Could you furnish them? A.—I could, if the superintendent would get up 
a statement. 

Q.—Could you obtain his permission and furnish the amount deposited in the 
Ottawa Post Office by mechanics and workingmen generally last year? A.—A 
statement of that kind is not public, but I might endeavor to secure it. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—Do you believe that the deposits from the working classes would be greater 
were there no limit as to the amount? A.—The farmers certainly would deposit 
more; we have to refuse their money, sometimes. 

Q—With regard to the working classes in the cities: how do they stand ? 
A.—The average of their deposits is not so large at present. 

By Mr. Carson :— | 
Q.—Do they often come up to the $300 a year limit? A.—The average does not. 
Q.—What is the lowest amount that can be deposited in the Post Office Savings 


Bank? A.—One dollar. 
The Commission then adjourned until the evening. 


EVENING SESSION. 
The Commission resumed its enquiry in the the City Hall, Ottawa, 8 at p.m. 
W. J. CAMPBELL, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Carson :— 
Q.—What is your business? A.—Boiler-maker. 
Q.—How long have you been engaged in the business? A.—In Ottawa, about 
eighteen years. 
Q.—How many men do you employ in your trade ? A.—On an average, we have 


about twenty. 
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Q.—Do you employ any boys? A.—Yés, 

Q.—What is the age of’ the youngest of the boys? A.—Fourteen, I think, is the 
youngest we have now. 

Q.—Are the boys taken on as apprentices? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What wages do you give them? A.—We generally start them at $3 a week. 

Q.—And the next year? A.—They increase $1 a year after that. 

Q.—Avre they indentured? A.—No, 7 

Q.—Do you approve of the indenture system? A.—I tried it, but it did not work 
satisfactorily. 

Q.— What is the average wages of a first-class boiler-maker in Ottawa? A— 
About $2.25 a day. 

Q.—Would that be about the average? A.—For a good man. 

Q.—Have you any men in your employ not earning that? A—Yes. 

Q.—About how many are earning that? A.—Three or four of them. 

Q.—About how many are not earning that, and what do they earn? ‘A.—-The 
rest earn $1.75 a day down to $1.25. 

Q.—Do you employ any unskilled labor in your business? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What would unskilled laborers earn?» A—One dollar and twenty-five 
cents a day. 

Q.—How often do you pay your men? A.—KEvery fortnight. 

Q.—Do you pay them in cash? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you know of any concern in or around Ottawa which does not pay its 
men cash? A.—I cannot say I do. . 

Q.—Do you use machinery in your business? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Are any of those machines considered dangerous ? *A.—Not particularly so. 

Q.—-When you take the boys on as apprentices are they given every opportunity 
of learning the trade in all its branches ? A.—They are given every facility in the 
world. 

Q.—What number of hours do your men work a day? A.—Ten. 


By Mr. Armsrrong :— 


Q.—How long do the boys serve an apprenticeship? A.—As arule, we ask them 
to serve four years. They generally do that. . 

Q.—After they serve four years do they receive journeymen’s wages? A.— 
Not directly ; It scales up, according to their ability. Ifa boy is extraordinarily 
smart we do not keep him at the low scale for four years. Some of the boys, during 
the last year, have been getting $1 a day, where they are all only entitled to $4.50 a 
week, 

Q.—Do you think four years is a sufficient time to learn the business? A—T 
do not think it is—that is, not to make a good man of him. 

Q.—Is four years a generally recognized term? A.—It seems to me to be so in 
Canada; I have never heard anything to the contrary. 

Q.—Do the boys remain any length of time with you after they have served four 
years? A.—Yes; [ have men with me who have been in my employ eleven years. 

Q.—Do you follow any industry other than boiler-making ? A.—Not just now. 
We used to do machine work and foundry work, but not at present. ~ 

Q.—Has boiler-making a tendency to deafness ? A.—Yes; a little. 


Q.—I suppose that is inevitable? A—One cannot avoid it very well, 

Q.—Do any of your men work over-time? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you pay them extra for that ? A.—Time-and-a-quarter and time-and- 
a-half. 


Q.—Have you any rules posted up in your shop? A.—Not now; we used to 
have rules, but they were nothing more than prohibiting smoking, or anything of that 
kind, 

Q.—What is the sanitary condition of the shop? A.—I think itis very good; we 
try to keep it good for our own sakes. 
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Q.—Is it well ventilated. Is there much dustand smoke? A.—Not a great deal, 
for an ordinary boiler-shop. 

Q.—Have you patent ventilators? A.—We have ventilators in the roof. 

Q.—Have you ever known your men to be desirous of receiving their pay more 


than once a fortnight? A.—In rare cases; some would like to be paid every day. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—How many men have you in your employ who own their own property ? 
A.—I could not tell you that. 

Q.—Have you any? A.—I do not know whether there are any or not just now ;. 
T could not say. 


JAMES OLIVER, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—You are a member of the firm of Oliver & Son, furniture manufacturers ? 
A.— Yes. st : 

Q.—How long has your concern been in business ? A.—Twenty-five years—not 
under the same name, though. The senior partner has been in the business for that 
length of time. 

Q.—How many men do you generally employ in your business? A.—Men and 
boys, we have twenty-seven on our pay list. 

Q.—How old are the boys? A.—I never asked any of them their ages; they 
are old enough to do the work; I should judge they are over fifteen. 

Q.—Classing your men up, for instance, as benchmen, what would cabinet-makers 
average aday? A.—One dollar and seventy-five cents a day. 

Q.—And machine hands, on an average? A.—About $8 a week. 
Q.—What class of furniture do you manufacture? A.—Principally of the 
commoner classes. We do some good work, but it is principally of a cheaper class. 

Q.—lIs every precaution taken in your factory to protect the men from accident? 
A.—<As far as we can possibly do so. 

Q.—How often do you pay your men? A.—Once a week. 

Q.—What day have you selected as pay day? A.—Wednesday. 

Q.—Do you find it more convenient for yourselves, or for the men, to pay on that 
day? A.—It suits our own convenience. We pay up to the Saturday night previous, 
so that we are not taken at a disadvantage if a man wants to leave us, having three 
days’ pay in hand. 

-Q.—Have you ever had any labor troubles in your factory?) A.—No; we 
generally get along all right. 

Q.—What do first-class furniture finishers receive? A.—About $9 a week. 

Q.—Do you know anything about the financial condition of yourmen? A.— 
None of them are very well off. 

Q.—Do you know if any own property? A.—There are instances of men who 
have been in our employ that do own their own property, but I do not know of any 
such cases at present. 

Q.—Could you form a rough estimate as to the value of that property? A.— 
No; I would not care about estimating it. 

Q.—How does the class of furniture your firm, manufactures now compare with 
what you manufactured, say, ten years ago? A.—How do you mean? 

Q.—In quality ? A.—It is up to the standard, as far as quality is concerned, 
and the style is good. I think purchasers get more value for their money. That is 
accounted for by the increased facilities we have for turning the furniture out. 

Q.—Your output is greater to-day than ten years ago? A.—Yes; one-half 
more, in consequence of improved machinery and the men being able to turn it out 
faster. 
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By Mr. ARmstRone :— 
Q.—Has this machinery cheapened the article? A.—Yes, 
Q.—Has it increased wages? A.—It has. The wages of’ ten years ago were 
not so good as they are at the present time. Men were working for a great deal less 
wages than they are to-day, as Mr. Carson can tell you. 


By Mr. Carson :— 
Q.—How do wages compare to-day with ten years ago? A.—They are about 
one-quarter more. 7 
By Mr. ArmMstTRone :-— 
Q.—Have you had any accidents in your factory lately? A.—No. 
Q.—To what kind of work do you put the boys when they commence at cabinet- 
making? A.—Carrying stuffround the shop, making it up and cleaning up around. 
Q.—Do they learn one branch of the business, or do they acquire the whole 
business? A.—They learn the whole of it, as a rule. Of course, when you say they 
learn the whole of cabinet-making they learn cabinet-making. Chair-making is a 
different branch. 
Q.—How long do they serve «an apprenticeship? A.—We do not apprentice 
any of them; we expect them to serve about three years. | 
Q.—At what branch of the business? AW—At any of it. Three years is 
supposed to be the time when they should be able to command journeymen’s wages. 
Q.—Can a boy become a good cabinet-maker in three years’ time? A.—I do | 
not say he can; I have seen men who would not make good cabinet-makers in ten 
ears. 
i Q.—What are the ages of the boys you employ? A—We never ask a boy that 
question; we want to get them as big as we can for the price we pay them. 
Q.—Has the factory inspector visited your establishment? “A.—Not that I 
know of. 
By Mr. Carson :— 
Q.—He could not have visited the factory without your knowledge? A.—He 
might have; a stranger might go there, and I not know it. 
By Mr. Armstrone :— 
Q.—Are they all Canadian woods that you use? A.—If you Class black walnut 
as Canadian woods. It grows in Canada, but we import it from the States. 
Q.—Do you import any of your veneering? A.—Yes. 
Q.—These are the only two kinds you do import? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Is it a man or a boy who runs the shaper? A.—Itis a man. 
Q.—Do you consider that adangerous machine? A.—It is dangerous, certainly. 
Q.—Does one man run it all the time? A.—Yes. 
Q.—No boy is allowed to run it? AW—WNo. 


Henry Barret, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—What is your business? A.—Baker. 

Q.—Bread baker? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What do first-class bread bakers earn in Ottawa? A.—A foreman generally 
earns from $10 to $12 a week. 

Q.—What number of hours do they work? A.—We have no particular time. 
We have so much work to do, and when we are through it we are finished. 

Q.—Is that work done at night? A.—The majority of the men are working day 
work now. 

Q.—How long have you been working day work? A.—Since last Monday 
morning. 
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Q.—What brought that change about ? A.—The bakers organized a union. 
Q—Did the men strike, or did they simply make a request on the master 
bakers? A.—They simply made a request. 
Q.—Was it granted? A.—It was, by most of the bosses. 
A ies most of them. Have some not granted the request? A.—Yes; two, I 
— think. 
Q.—Do you know if the bakers are generally paid in cash? A.—'T'hey are 
generally paid in cash. 
—Do you know of any concern around Ottawa where the men are not paid in 
eash? A.—Around Ottawa ? 
Q.—In the Ottawa district? A.—Yes; I do. 
—How are they paid? A.—They are paid in what is called “ store pay”. 
—Is this store pay scrip, orders, or what? A.—Orders. 


ce) 


Q. 
Q. 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 
Q.—Did you ever see any? A.—Yes; I have one here. 
Wirness handed in sample of shinplaster, which bore the following inscription :— 


Fis, Ts On DEMAND oy eas 
© DWARDS wm 
90 W: are CO 50. 


; Will pay to the Bearer ®s 


( 50 sis al 
GENES iw coop 


ROCKLAND, Oct. 1st, 1SS1. 


Geo. G. Metkle. W. C. EDWARDS & Co. 


‘By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—When these orders are issued by this concern are they accepted only in their 
own,stores? A.—In some others. 

Q.—On what conditions are they accepted ? A.—For goods. 

Q.—You cannot get cash for them? A.—No. | 

Q——-Are there not shops which will cash them at a discount? A.—No. 

-Q—Have you known men who refused this scrip as payment for their wages 

who were unable to get what goods they wanted? A.—No. 

Q.—In the locality where this scrip or orders are given have you ever heard any 
complaint about that system of payment? A.—I have—a good deal. 

Q.—What were the objections to that system of payment? A.—That they were 
unable to go elsewhere and get goods. | 
_ Q.—How long has that system been in vogue, to your knowledge? A.—I have 
known it to be in vogue for nine months, but people have told me it has been in 
vogue for four years. 


ee 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
~ Q—Do you consider the men prefer to work day work rather than night work ? 
A.—Yes. 
Q.—You think the baking business can be done by day without any injury to the 


public? A.—I think so. 
Q.—What is the sanitary condition of the bake-shops in Ottawa? A.—Not good, 
Q.—Is the atmosphere close in the summer time? A.—No; not in the summer 


time; the windows are open. 
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Is wood or coal used in the furnaces? A—Wood. 
—Has there been an increase in wages during the past five years? A.—I 
believe there has. 
Q.—Is there a bread inspector in Ottawa? A.—Not to my knowledge. 
Q.—How long does a boy serve at the baking? AW—Some of them sign 
agreements for three years ; but very few stay that length of time, though. 
Q.—Who works the rollers—the men or the boys ? A.—There are no rollers 
used in the baking. 
Q.—You have not been through the cake-baking business ? A.—No. 
Q.—You have had no connection with the cake or cracker baking ? A,—No. 
Q.—Do you think the organization of bakers is a benefit to the men? .A.—I: 
think it is. 
Q.—Do you think they have got more advantages by being organized than if 
they were not organized ? A.—TI think so. 


Q. 
Q. 


By Mr. HeLBRonner :— 

Q.—This order is dated 1881. Is this firm still issuing these orders ? A.—Not these.. 
By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—Have they similar orders ? A.—Yes. 
By Mr, HELBRONNER :— 

Q.—Does the firm always pay in this scrip ? A.—Not always. 


Q.—Whena man asks to be paid in money is he paid in cash ? A—That I 
cannot say. 


R. CLEMENTS, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—What is your business ? A.—Carpenter. 

Q.—Are you at present engaged as a carpenter ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—As a boss or a journeyman ? A.—Journeyman. 

Q.—You are at present employed as a machine hand? A—Yes. ‘ 

Q.—On the machines which you run, what is the average wages paid the men ? 
A.—About $2 a day. 

Q.—Is every precaution used in your establishment to avoid accidents? A — 
Yes, sir. 

'Q.—Has the place been inspected by the factory inspector ? A.—I think so, 

Q.—How long ago? A.—About two months ago, I guess it was, since he went 
down there. 

Q.—Who was the inspector 2? A.—Mr. Rocque. 

Q.—When he inspected the factory was there any body with him ? A.—Yes, sir. 

Q.—Who was the person with him? A.—I do not know him ; he was an old 
gentleman. 

Q.—He was not a member of the firm you are employed by ? A.—No. 

Q.—When passing through the factory did he examine the machines closely ? 
A.—Not particularly. 

By Mr. Armstrong :— 

Q.—What is the standard rate of wages paid to wood-working machinists ? A.— 
I cannot say. 

Q.—Have they ascale of wages? A.—Not that Iam aware of. I have been 
in the employ of one firm for twenty-five years, and cannot speak outside our 
establishment. — 

Q.—Of your own knowledge, can you speak with regard to house carpenters ? 
A.—I could not say exactly. 

Q.—Can you tell us the wages of a good bench hand? A.—About $2 a day. 
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Q.—Can you tell us the average wages paid bona fide carpenters? A.—Not the 
outside men. 

Q.—Are there a good many men working at the carpentering business who have 
never served their apprenticeship? A.—Not that lam aware of; at any rate, not 


where I am employed. 


Q.—Have the carpenters organized, or any branch of the trade? A.—Not to 
my knowledge. 

Q.—How many months in the year are carpenters employed? A.—Where ? 

Q.—On the work throughout the city ? A.—TI cannot say definitely. 

Q.—Well, about the average? A.—I suppose nine or ten months. 

Q.—Do any carpenters lose their wages through the dishonesty of contractors 
or sub-contractors? A.—I cannot tell, of my own knowledge. 

Q.—How long does an apprentice serve? A.—We do not take in apprentices 
where I am. 

Q.—You can only speak in connection with your own shop? A.—Yes., 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—You are familiar with the working classes in the locality in which you live. 
Can you tell how many men who are in your position own their own houses? A.— 
That is pretty hard for me to tell. 
Q.—What would be the average of those who own their own houses in the 
locality in which you live? A.—I suppose half. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—Are they tradesmen? A.—Mostly. 
By Mr. Carson :— 
Q.—Have they built these houses from their savings ? A.—TI could not say, but 
I suppose most of them have. 
~  Q—Do you think a man who has $1.75 a day can support his family comfor- 
tably if he is sober, and industrious, and intelligent? A.—It would depend upon the 
size of his family. If he had a small family, of course he could do it by being econo- 
mical. | : 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Does is not depend a great deal upon the wife? A.—Exactly. 
By Mr. Carson :— 
Q.—Have you had any accidents in the place where you are employed? A.— 
No; except, perhaps, a finger cut, which did not amount to anything. 


MIcHAEL SHIELDS, called and sworn. 


By Mr. ArMsTRoNG :— 

Q.—-What is your business? A.—Marble-cutter. 

Q.—What is the average rate of wages of marble-cutters ? A.—T'wo dollars a 
day. 

Q.—How many hours a day do they work? A.—Ten. 
Q.—What is the rate of wages paid to polishers? A.—One dollar and twenty- 
five cents a day. 

Q.—Are there any women employed at that business ? A.—Not in this town. 
Q.—Are the shops kept dry? A.—It is pretty hard to do that in the marble 
shop. | 

Q.—Do the men ever get ill on account of the water on the floor ? A.—Not that 
I know of. I am not aware of any cases where there is any sickness that can be 
traced to it. 

Q.—Where do you obtain the marble that is generally used here? A.—From 
the States, principally. 
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Q.—Is there much Italian marble used in Ottawa? A.—Yes; for furniture 
work there is a great deal of Italian used. 

Q.—Is it a distinct industry from ordinary marble-cutting ? A.—WNo. 

(.—Can you speak definitely as regards stone-cutting ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What is the rate of wages paid a stone-cutter? A.—I suppose his average 
wages would be $2.50 a day, although they range higher in the summer. 

@.—is there a difference between summer work and winter work? A— 
Generally, work is very fiat in the winter. 

Q.—Do they turn out poorer work in winter than in summer, consequent upon 
the decreased wages? A.—I do not think so. 

Q.—The reason of the decrease, I suppose, is because the employers take 
advantage of the unemployed ? - A.—I think so. 

Q.—How many months in the year, on an average, are stone-cutters employed? 
A.—I should judge about six months. 

().—Do they turn their hand to any other industry ? A—I do not think many 
of them do. 

Q.—Do any stone-cutters receive under $2.50 a day ? A.—Yes; I believe they do. 

Q.—What would be the average? A.—I should judge $2.50 a day would be the 
average. 

Q.—Are there any stone-cutters that do brick-laying? A.—There may be an 
odd one here and there, but they are two distinct branches in the building trade in 
Ottawa. 

Q.—lIs there more Canadian stone than American used here? A.—Yes; the 
most that is used is Canadian stone. 

Q.—Where does it generally come from? A.—Mostly from Hull. 

(.—Does any Pelee Island or Credit Valley stone come here ? A.—Not much. 

Q.—Is there much Ohio stone imported into Canada? A.—There may be up 
west, but not here. Of course, they have superseded it. 

Q.—Have the wages of stone-cutters increased during the last few years? A.— 
Well, | think they are a little higher this last year than they have been for some 
time, but ten years ago they were higher than they are now. 

Q.—What kind of stone do stone-cutters perfer to work at? A.—It all depends 
on the kind of stone the cutter learns his trade at; he prefers that, generally. 

Q.—Do many stone-cutters in dull times leave the city? A.—Yes; a great 
number of them. 

Q.—When a boy is taken on as an apprentice, how many years does he serve ? 
A.—I think the apprenticeship system is not adhered to very stretly here. 

Q.—Do the stone-cutters, as a body, prefer the apprentices to be indentured ? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—Could you tell us the reason why ? A.—One of the principal reasons is, 
they are supposed to be made better mechanics if they serve longer at the business. 

Q.—When boys become journeymen do they remain any length of time in 
Ottawa? A.—Not many. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—What proportion of apprentices ought there to be employed? A.—I should 
say, probably one to five. 

Q.—And in other trades would that answer the same purpose? A.—I should 
think so. 

Q.—What is the number of apprentices now to the number of employed ? A.— 
I could not tell you, in the stone line. 

Q.—Nor in the general line ? A.—They are over one to five. 

@.—What would you do with those over one in five? A.—I do not know how 
I would dispose of them. 

Q.—But that is aserious matter—what are you going to do with the young men? 
A.—We-should try and have the boys apprenticed for a certain term of years. 

Q.—But you say a greater number are apprenticed now. Supposing there are 
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two in five apprenticed, what would you do with the second one? A.—I do not 
know what we could do with the surplus apprentices at present. 

Q.—Until what age should they be kept at school? A.—Fifteen years, I 
should say. 

Q.—You do not know what should be done with the extra number of boys above 
one in five? A.—WNo. 

Q.—If a law was passed to-day we should have to decide to-morrow what to do 
with the extra boys? A.—If they were indentured I should allow them to put in 
their time. 

Q.—And in five years’ time, what would you do with the boys then? A.— 
Organized labor would have to do something to prevent the passing of the law. 

Q.—Have you ever thought of any plan by which the number of apprentices 
would be limited? A.—I do not know what you could do with them. The majority 
of employers are, I suppose, in favor of getting as many apprentices as they can. 

Q.—I am not speaking of that. You say the apprentices should be as one in five, 
and there will be a greater portion available as the world grows older—what are we 
to do with them? A.—That is a hard problem to answer. 


JoHn Lang, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Carson :— 
Q.—You have just heard the evidence given by Mr. Shields? A.—Yes. 
Q.—You are a stone-cutter also? A.—Yes. 
Q—Do you agree with Mr. Shields’ evidence? A.—To what part of it ? 
Q.—With regard to your trade? Is there anything you have to add to it? A— 
No; I did not hear his evidence very distinctly. 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— . 

Q.—What are stone-cutters paid a day in Ottawa? A.—They are getting from 
$2 to $2.75 at present. 

Q.—Would you call $2.50 the average rate of wages? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How many months in the year are they employed? A.—They generally 
work while they have it. 

Q.—Take one year with another? A.—About six months would be the average. 

Q.—What is your opinion of the apprentice question ? Do you approve of 
apprentices being indentured? A.—Yes, sir. 

Q.—Did you hear the reasons given by the other witnesses on that point ? 
A.—No. 

~Q.—What is your reason? A.—My reason is this: it gives a boy a better 

opportunity of learning his trade, because, being indentured, both parties enter into 
an obligation, The master is bound to teach his apprentice all he knows and all he 
does not know, or he causes it to be taught by somebody who can; my indenture 
read that way. The boy, in his turn, is bound to study the interests of his employer 
to the best of his ability. You see, therefore, there is an agreement on the part of 
both parties to serve the other, which would not be the case if the boy were not 
indentured, If he is not indentured he can leave when he wants, or if the employer. 
desires to get rid of him he can let him go. 

Q.—Has it the tendency to make a boy steady in his habits? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How many years do apprentices generally serve? A.—From three to four. 

@.—-Do you consider that sufficiently long to enable a boy to thoroughly acquire 
a business to which he is apprenticed? A.—That depends on the intelligence of the 
boy and the class of work he gets where he is serving his time. Some boys would 
never learn. 

Q.—Is there more Canadian stone used than form erly? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Have you any further information which would be of benefit to the Com- 
mission in connection with your trade? A.—I do not know, except I would like to 
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refer to the system of sub-contracting and piece-work. It would be a benefit to us if 
it were abolished. 

Q.—What grievances do the stone-cutters experience through sub-contracting ? 
A.—A sub-contractor receiving a smaller amount for the work which he undertakes 
than the original contractor gets for it, is compelled thereby to pay less money to his 
hands than the original contractor would pay. 

@.—Has it also a tendency to make the men work harder? A.—Yes. 

Q.—To get more out of them? A:—yYes; and get less pay for it. 

Q.—Do stone-cutters ever lose their wages through the non-fulfilment of the 
engagement of contractors and sub-contractors? A.—Sometimes they do. 

Q.—Does it often happen? A.—Not very often. 

Q.—You consider the sub-contract system a failure? A.—I do. 

@.—Do you consider the trade could be carried on Just as efficiently if there were 
no sub-contract system? A.—I consider it could be done better. 


By the CuarrMAn :— 

Q.—How long is it since boys fit to be apprentices behaved worse than they used 
todo? A.—I am not speaking of the boys’ behavior ; lam going into the merits of 
the case. 

Q.—You cannot speak, in fact, from your own knowledge? A.—No. 

Q.—How long is it since you were apprenticed ? A.—Thirty-four or thirty-five 
years ago. 


Hueu NeEsszirt, called and sworn, 
By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—What is your occupation ? A.—Boiler-making. 

@.—What are the wages of boiler-makers in Ottawa? A.—So far as I know, $2 
a day. 

Q.—Are there any boys employed in your trade? A.—There are. 

Q 


.—Do you know if every opportunity is offered to a boy to learn his trade 
thoroughly when hecommences? A.—It is, 


Q.—How often are you paid? A.—Once a fortnight. 

Q.—On what day? A.—Monday. 

Q.—Do you prefer that day as pay-day? A.—For my part I do. 

Q.—How is the ventilation of the shops in Ottawa, so far as youknow? A.— 


The ventilation of the shop I work in is good, 

.—Do you know of any concerns in Ottawa, or in the Ottawa district, who do 
not pay their men in cash? A.—I have heard of one from the men working for the 
firm, and they have told me that they did not get paid in cash. 

Q.—In what locality is that? A.—It is on the Canada Atlantic Railway. 
_—What is the name of the place? A.—Castleman. 

——What system of payment have they? A.—Serip. 
-—What is it like? A—I could not say; I have net seen it. 
—Would you know the serip if you saw it? A.—No., 
_—Have you been in Castleman? A.—I have been there. 

Q.—What was the complaint made by these men? A.—The complaint they 
made to me was that when they wanted cash they were obliged to give $1 worth 6f 
this scrip for 90 cents in money. 

Q.—To whom did they take the scrip? A.—To any person. 

Q.—And they lost 10 cents on every $1? A.—Yes. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— | 
Q.—When they wanted 90 cents cash they gave $1 scrip for it? A.—Exactly. 


© 
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By Mr. Carson :— 
*Q.—If this concern has to pay $1 they give scrip for it? A.—Yes, 
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Q.—Have the men objected to take the scr ip, and asked that they should be paid 
in cash? A.—I could not say. 

Q.—If they got this scrip, could they take it to any other store in Castleman and 
get $1 worth of goods for it? A.—I do not know. 

Q.—Do you “know how long the system has been in vogue? A.—The first I 
heard of it was eighteen months ago. 

Q.—Do you know, from hearsay, how long it had been in vogue before that? 
A.—I do not know. 

Q.—Was it a general complaint among the men who are in the employ of this 
concern? A.—It was general. 

Q.—And was it the prevailing custom to discount the scrip 10 per cent. and get 
cash for it? A.—It was. 

Q.—Have you any knowledge of the concern, to know whether the employés 
could get as good value for $1 of that scrip as they could get in Ottawa for $1? 
A.—You must consider that in a country village you do not generally get things as 


. cheap as in a big city, they are usually a little more expensive. 


Henry BarRE.LL, re-called, 


By Mr. Carson :— 
Q.—In what district is this tr uck system, to which you have referred, in vogue ? 
A.—Rockland, county of Russell. 
Q.—Is it in more than one concern? A.—No; that is the only one I know. 


Q.—Has the company got stores? A.—One; they have one general store 
there. 


By Mr. ArMsTRONG :— 


Q.—Supposing a man goes to the store with a store order, and they have not got 
the article in stock, do they get it for him? A.—No. 


i 


JOSEPH SHERWOOD, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—What is your business? A.—Sawyer. 

Q.—In a saw-mill? A. 

Q.—At what—circular or gang-saw ? A.—I work on what is termed the turns. 

~Q—What number of hours a day do you work? A.—KHleven. 

@.—Do all the men in the same business work the same numberof hours? A.— 
Only in the mill. Those who drive the horses in the yard work the same number of 
hours. 

Q.—The men in the gangs work the same number of hours? A.—Yes; all work 
the eleven hours. 

Q.—What is the average earnings of gang-men? A.—I could not tell you that 
positively. 

Q.—Have you knowledge of any of the earnings of the men in the mill? A.—I 
think they get as high as go and $10 a week, but Tam not positive of that. 

Q.—What would be the average earnings of a man in your position? A—A 
man in my position would get $2 a day. 

Q.—Would that be the average for Ottawa? A.—I do not know; probably 
some of them would get more than that in the same business, 

Q.—That is the head sawyers? A.—Yes, 

Q.—You have not any? A.—TI think some of the filers get $2 a day, too. 

Q.—What length of time do the men work, chiefly? A —Ten hours a day. 
Will you allow me to explain about our mill? We do not run a double watch, or 
night work, except occasionally. Last year they did run a double watch for only a 
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short period. The day watch went on at six in the morning, and came off at six at 
night; the night watch went on at seven and were off at five in the morning. 
They were working on the circular double watch. 

Q.—How often are you paid? A.—Fortnightly. 

Q.—On what day? A.—Thursday. 

Q.—Have you had any accidents in your mill lately? A.—No; not lately. 

(.—Did you have any last year? A.—I do not know but what one or two got 
cut. 

Q.—Do you know if the factory inspector has been through your mill? A.—I 
cannot say he has. 

Q.—Do you know if there are any workingmen in your locality in the same 
position as yourself who own their own houses? A.—Yes; several who work in the 
mill own their own houses 1n the city of Ottawa. 

Q.—Taking a rough estimate, about what average would own their own houses ? 
A.—I would not like to say anything on that, because they are mixed up. 

Q.—Have wages increased within the last seven years? A.—TI think they have. 
a percentage, but | think it is a very small one. 

Q.—What would a man pay in New Edinburgh ward for a house such as a man 
in your position would live in—say a house of six rooms? A.—I presume he would 
have to pay $10 a month. 


By Mr. Borvin :— 


Q.—What would be the taxes on such a house? A.—I cannot give information 
on that point. I have five rooms in my house, three bed rooms and two general rooms; 
the house is insured for $1,250, including lot. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—What taxes do you pay for it? A.—We have only been assessed this past 
year. 


Tuomas Evans, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Heaxss :— 


Q.—What is your business? A.—Carpenter. 

Q.—What are the earnings of good bench hands in Ottawa? A.—Two dollarsa day. 

Q.—Do they get constant employment at that? A.—No. 

Q.—About how many months in the year, on an average, will carpenters get 
employment here? A.—Ten months. . | 

Q.—Would that apply to outside men as wel] as to the inside? .A—I average 
the whole. 

Q.—What would be the wages of good outside men ? A.—One dollar and seventy- 
five cents. 

Q.—Is the same rate of wages paid in winter as well as in summer? A.— 
Rather less. 

Q.—Is it on account of the surplus labor on the market? A.—No. 

Q.—How many hours a day do you work here? A.—Ten hours. 

Q.—Are you much troubled with men in Ottawa, who are not mechanics, 
working at the business? A.—There is a considerable number of them. 

Q.—Do they, to any extent, displace good men? A.—No; not good men. 

Q.—Good men always get employment? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Poor men have a tendency to keep the wages of good men down? A.—They 
have, to a slight extent. 

Q.—Do you know if it is the practice, in selecting hands, for the shop to place a 
first-class man with an inferior hand on the same bench? A.—I do not know that it 
is a practice, altogether; I do not know if it is studied. 


Q.--Do the wages of the good men ever have to come down to those of the 
inferior men on the same bench? A.—Not that I am aware of. 

Q.—Have you any regulations as to apprentices in Ottawa? A.—I do not know 
anything about apprentices. 

Q.—You never had anything to do with any of them ? A.—No. 


J. D. Suzerwoop, called and sworn. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—What is your business? A.—Circular sawyer. 

Q.—What are circular sawyers paid in Ottawa? A.—I do not know what they 
are paid in Ottawa; I know what I am paid myself. 

Q.—Did you hear the evidence of the last sawyer? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you agree with it in all particulars? A.—Yes; only in the length of 
hours we have to work. 

Q.—What is your evidence in that respect? A.—That eleven hours a day is too 
long to work. 

Q.—Do they work that? A—That is what he said, and I have to work eleven 
hours. : 
Q—How many hours do you think a workingman should work? A—Ten 
hours is a reasonable length of time, I think. 7 

Q.—Do you think a man can do as much in ten hours as in eleven? A.—It 
depends whether there is a man shoving or whether he is shoving himself. 

Q.—Do you think a man would have more vitality in him by only working ten 
hours a day? A.—I think so. 

A.—And would be better able to do a day’s work the following day ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Have you anything to add to the evidence already given by the previous 


sawyer examined? A.—I have not. 


Q.—Have the sawyers any grievances? A.—That is the only grievance—about 
the length of hours—bothering me at the present time, and that is, having to work 
eleven hours a day. 


By Mr. Carson :— 
Q.—Have you ever worked outside of Ottawa? A.—For a short time. 
Q.—Where? A.—In the State of Ohio. 
Q.—At the milling business? A.—No. 
Q—Are you aware of the number of hours men work outside of Ottawa, in the 
Province of Ontario? A.—No; only from hearsay. 


GrorGe F. StrauKer, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Heakes :-— 


Q.—-I believe you have give some attention to the question of technical education 
of mechanics and apprentices? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Will you kindly give us the benefit of your experience on that matter? 
A.—All my experience has been confined chiefly to teaching them drawing, as applied 
to their particular trades. I have hada great many apprentices and journeymen of 
different trades with me, during the last four years, and they have come year after 
year with an almost universal expression of their having been benefited in 
thei particular line of business by that kind of instruction. I have taught them 
practical mechanical drawing, if they are machinists, and construction if they are 
carpenters or masons; and also I have taught them the elements of industrial design. 
This last year I have had over eighty pupils, including twenty-three or twenty-four 
ladies. I think I can tell the number of the trades: there were ten carpenters, two 
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cabinet-makers, four electricians, nine machinists, three masons, two plasterers, two 
jewellers and twelve of other trades; one or two dry-goods men and others of that 
class. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Do you include the ladies amongst these? A.—No; there were twenty- 
three or twenty-four ladies in addition to them. 

Q.—What were they? A.—They had no profession. There were fifteen students 
among them, some belonging to the Collegiate Institute and others to business colleges. 
I had eighty-four pupils altogether. 

Q.—What was the object of the ladies in seeking this instruction? A.—Simply 
to learn to draw and color. Some learn for industrial purposes; I have some designs 
by ladies for the industrial work—designs for wall papers, tapestries, &c.—they learn 
that kind of drawing for the purpose of being designers. 


By Mr. Hzaxss :— 


Q.—Are you able to tell us if the course these people have taken with you has 
materially benefited them in their trades? A.—I have been informed by a great 
many of them that they have received positive benefit and advancement in their 
occupations through their knowledge in that way. 

By the CuarrMAn :— 
Q.—You are satisfied that it is so? A—I am perfectly satisfied that it is so. 
By Mr. Huaxes :— 

Q.—At what age would you consider it best to impart this technical instruction 
for boys or men? A—-I should say it ought to begin with boys, in an elementary 
form, while they were at school—say, about ten years of age—and they should carry it 
on all through their apprenticeship. They Should never give it up. 

Q.—Do you advocate the establishment of evening Classes for apprentices and 
mechanics, &¢., where this class of instruction could be given? A.—I do. I think 
the Government should establish a thorough. system of technical education in all 
large centres, at all events. 

Q.—Have you any knowledge of the benefit of an industrial training to young 
people? A.—I have no direct knowledge of that, but I have read a great deal about it. 

Q.—Do you express an opinion as to the desirability of imparting such instruc- 
tion? A.—I think it is very advisable, in connection with all these technical schools, 
that there should be industrial schools, so that the technical knowledge could be 
brought to a practical test, the two going hand-in-hand, as it were. 

Q.—They should have elementary training before going to a trade? A.—Yes. 

Q.—When a boy goes to a trade say, at thirteen, how long would it take him to 
learn the technical portion of his trade in a technical school ? A.—It depends on the 
brightness of the boy himself; but I should say, by ordinary application in evening 
classes for three or four years he could get a good technical drilling into his business. 

@.—You think a boy could become a good pratical draughtsman ? A.—He 
would be able to draw intelligibly, anyhow. He might not be a first-class draughts- 
man, but he could explain by drawings what he meant. 

Q.—Would he be able to scale work off ? A.—Yes. 


WILLIAM GARvook, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Heaxss :— 
Q.—What is your business ? A.—Carpenter. 
Q.—Did you hear the evidence of the last carpenter who was examined as to the 
wages paid in Ottawa? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Can you corroborate his statement in that respect ? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Are you able to tell us anything of the benefits of technical training to 
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yourself or others ? A.—I can testify that it has been of benefit to me, and I think 
it has been a benefit to others. 
Q.—Can you tell us how many men engaged in your business can take a plan to 


an eighth-scale, check their own work off and get it out ? A.—I suppose one in every 


ten. 

Q.—Have you ever known good skilful men who were enabled to take a plan 
and get the work out in that way ? A.— Many. 

Q.—Is not that one reason why so many good men who are not able to do this 
receive less wages than their more fortunate brethren ? A.—It may be a reason; | 
think it is a reason, too. 

Q.—If technical training were imparted to all branches of trade would it not, to 
a large degree, remove the inequalities amongst workingmen? A.—I think it would. 

Q.—Do you know if there is any general desire on the part of young people to 
take this course of training ? A.—I think there is such a desire; at any rate, here in 
Ottawa. 

Q.—If this course of technical training were made free, and part of the course of 
public instruction in our public schools, do you think the young men would avail them- 
selves of it? A.—I do not know, if it were made free. 

Q.—Would you favor a Government system of education, or by private means ? 
A.—lI think it would be better if the Government took hold of it. 

@.—And directed it? A.—Yes; and directed it. 

Q.—From your experience, are you of the opinion that this instruction can best 
be imparted by evening classes? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you think that any part of technical instruction can be taught a boy 
while attending school. A.—Part of it can, but a very limited part. 

Q.—Are you able to state what other branches, beside drawing, would be necessary 
for a thorough technical education in the trade? A.—It would depend altogether on 
the trade the boy was going to. : 

Q.—Well, speak of your own trade? A.—I think mechanics, practical geometry 
and industrial design. 

Q.—Mensuration? A.—Yes; but not so much as the others. I think practical 
geometry, as such, is the basis of all trades. Of course, it is necessary, in learning 
practical geometry, to learn drawing. I would like to say a few words in connection 
with the Art School here. Technical education is being partly taught in Ottawa at 
present. I believe the Ontario Government gave instructions to start technical 
classes, but those classes are not taught as a benefit to the workingmen, for the simple 
reason, that incompetent teachers are placed at the head of them in some branches. 
Practical geometry has not been properly taught, and if any instruction is necessary 
to be taught it should be by a man who has both theory and practice, as is the case 
in England. 

Q.—Do you know anything of the system in England? A.—Yes; the teachers 
are men taken from the trades, and are taught in that way. 

Q.—You think it is absolutely necessary that teachers should have a practical as 
well as theoretical knowledge of the subject ? A.—Certainly. I think, als , before we 
get competent mechanics it is necessary that they should be taught % nd 
practice both. According to the present way mechanics are taught, tl 
practice without the theory, and little attention is paid by the maste; 
theory. That has been my experience. 

Q.—Too little attention is paid to the apprentices by those whq 
—Yes; they try to get all the work out of them possible and, w 
them, discharge them. 

Q.—Would an indentured-apprentice system be a benefit t 
trades? A.—I think it would be. 

Q.—In what way would it benefit the apprentices? A.—It w 
his responsibility, and if his master did not train him as he ough 
have some reason to complain. 


By Mr. Borvin :— 


Q.—If he wants a guarantee from the boss the boy would give a guarantee 
himself? A.—Certainly. 

Q.—How would a poor man guarantee that his son would keep his engagement ? 
A.-—I do not know, unless he got some one to go security, as they do in some parts 
of the old country. 


JoHN Pens, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Heaxss :— 


Q.—What is your business ? A.—Moulder. : 

Q.—How long have you been engaged in the moulding busines in Ottawa ? 
A.—Ten years. 

Q.—Do you work on stove-plate or machinery? A.—On machinery. 

Q.—Day-work or piece-work ? A.—Day-work. 

Q.—What are the average wages of machinery moulders? A.—Two dollars 
and twenty-five cents a day. 

Q.—Is that the average for journeymen ? A.—Yes, 

A.—About how many months in the year do they find employment? A,— 
T'welve months. 

@.—How many hours in the day do you work? A.—Ten. 

A.—Are you able to tell us what is the general condition of the moulding shops 
in Ottawa ? A.—TI do not know that I can tell you. 

Q.—Can you tell us what the earnings of plate mouldergs are—stove-plate 
moulders are? A.—They work piece-work. 

Q.—Yes ; but what do they make? A.—They average $2.50 a day. 

Q.—Do they get as constant employment as machinery moulders ? A.—No. 

Q.—Are there many apprentices taken on here at Ottawa? A.—Not very many. 

Q.—How long do they generally serve in learning their trade ? A.—They 
generally serve about three years. 

Q.—Is it possible to make a good, skilled moulder in three years? A.—No. 
You cannot make as good a man in three years as you would in ten. 

@.—Do you know if there is any difficulty in keeping the boys in the shops when 
they go to learn a trade—that is to finish their time out ? A.—Some stop and some 
do not; if they do not like it they quit it. 

Q.—When boys go to learn moulding here in Ottawa are they taught all the 
branches of machinery moulding ? A—They learn the whole thing ; they work at 
every thing that comes along. 

Q.—Is it the practice, to any extent, to put laborers on plate work ? A.—No. 

Q.—How frequently are you paid? A—Once a fortnight. 

By Mr. McLean :— 
0 you hear any complaints from moulders, when they take the castings out 
ms, about gas or smoke, A.—Not if there is any ventilation. 
are the shops ventilated? A.—By the roof. 
you any suction fans in the roof? A.—No; it is not necessary if we 
ation. 
not troubled with any smoke? A —-No. 
of high? A.—Yes, 
i heard any of the men complaining of what is known as “blind 
Ve are not troubled with “blind staggers,” generally, 
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James BALHARIE, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—What is your business? A.—Baker. 

Q.—Have you heard the evidence given this evening by the other bakers? A.— 
Not very well. 

Q.—What is the average rate of wages of a baker in Ottawa? A.—I think it 
must be from $8 to $10 a week. I do not know what it will be since the union was 
formed; it was that before. 

Q.—What hours have you to work now? | A.—tTen or eleven hours a day. 

Q.—What hours did you work before? A.—In the summer time we work about 
an hour longer; we have more work in summer than in winter. It averages from 
ten to eleven hours. 

Q.—Iast year? A.—Yes, and now. 

Q—Is your work in the day time now? A.—We commence at five o’clock in 
the morning, with the exception that on Sunday night we commence at midnight. 

O-"o you,work on Sunday? A.—-No; we comimonce at twelve on Monday 
morning, if you like to call it. 

Q.—Did you work Sunday work last year? A.—No. 

Q—Do you know of any shops in Ottawa where the men work on Sunday ? 
A.—I knew shops where they commenced work on Sunday afternoon, and I believe 
in some of the shops it is done yet. 

Q.—Have the men protested against that? A.—I think most of the men are 
against it. Ido not know, however, whether they have succeeded in getting it stopped. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Do you consider Sunday work is necessary? A.—It 1s unnecessary. 


By Mr. Carson :— 
Q.—The men, as a rule, protest against working on Sunday? A.—I am sure 
they do not like it. 
Q.—How is the ventilation of the shop in which you work? A.—It is well 
ventilated. 


J. T. Harvey, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Carson :— 
().—What is your business ? A.—Blacksmith. 
— Q,.—You do plumbing as well ? A.—Not the practical part of it; I do some little 

repairing, putting in a little odd work. 

Q.—What are the average wages of a good blacksmith in Ottawa ? A.—Nine 
or ten dollars a week. 

Q.—Would that apply to plumbers as well? A.—I think the plumbers are a 
little in advance of the blacksmiths. 

Q.—What number of hours do they have to work ? A.—Ten hours a day. 

Q.—Sixty hours a week? A.—No; ten hours, except Saturdayggam 
nine on Saturday. 


rk 


save money if he is temperate, industrious and active ? A.—The 
and living in Ottawa at present 1s such that he cannot save any 
very, very saving. . 
Q.—How often are you paid ? A.—Once a week. 
The Commission then adjourned, 
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( Translation.) 
Hvernina SEssion—Fripay, 4th May, 1888. 
Louis Garon, Baker, Ottawa, being sworn, deposeth as follows :— 
By Mr. HeLBronner :— 


Q.—How many bakers are employed in the establishment where you work? 
A.—Two; sometimes we are three, but at present we are only two. I am the first, 
and we have two helps, and sometimes only one, as at the present time. 

Q.—What are the wages you usually pay first-class bakers? A.—At certain 
times our first foreman gets $9—sometimes $10 a week—and others get only $8. 

@.—What makes the difference in these wages—is it ability, or the difference in 
the establishments? A.—The difference is, that one cannot get more from the bosses, 

Q.—A man that makes $10 in one establishment, van it be that this same man 
will earn $6 in another house? A.—Oh, yes, sir. 

Q.—How are the helps generally paid? A.—The one who worked with me this 
winter—at least, one of those who worked with me this winter—had $3 and his board : 
then a change was made, and there came another, who got $6. 

Q.—With his board, also? A.—I beg pardon; only $6, without board. 

Q.—At what hour do you begin to work? <A. At present you must know that 
things have changed; we work in the day now, but before this week we sometimes 
commenced at 5 o’clock in the evening, and at other times at 6. 

Q.—At what time do you begin now? A.—Now we begin at 5 o’clock in the 
morning. 7 
oj Q.—At what hour do you pull up—do you finish in a regular way? A.—Some- 
times we finish at 5 o’clock in the evening, but I cannot say precisely, as I am not 
working this week. Since things have changed I have lost my place—the boss would 
not give me any work; he, himself, still works at night, 

Q.—The boss with whom you worked last week continues to work by night ? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—You did not want to work at night? A—No, sir; on account of my health. 

@.—Do you find that night-work, in general, is unhealthy? A.—Yes, sir; and 
that is the reason we have given up working at night; it is too harmful to our health. 

Q.—Who is the man that splits wood in the bakeries at Ottawa—is it a special 
man or a working baker? A.—That work is done among ourselves, the bakers—that 
is the second men. 

Q.—Do you do the splitting outside of your working hours or during your 
working hours? A.—During our working hours. 

Q.—Are you bound to go out of the room where the ovens stand, when you are 
very hot, to go and split wood outside? A.—Yes, sir; outside. 

Q.—Is it within your knowledge that workingmen have been taken sick in 
consequence of this difference of temperature? A.—Yes, sir; I have caught big colds 
myself. 

Q.—How many bakers have exchanged night-work for day-work ; or, rather, how 
suet, there who did not want to change? A.—Only in the shop where I 
-e that there were two shops, but there is another which will begin 
ork during the day, and that will make only one working at night. 
know, yourself, whether there are young children working in certain 
res, sir. 
10w how old these children may be? A.—I cannot say just exactly ; 
om I know is not more than twelve—or, say, between twelve and 


w whether his work is fatiguing, or if he goes there only to give 
vork is partly fatiguing. _ 

"y been working long in a bakery? A.—I cannot exactly say. 
ewhen there was work at night? A.—Yes, sir, 
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( Translation.) 
AFTERNOON SESSION—SATURDAY, 5th May, 1888. 


ALEXANDER CousINEAU, Baker, Ottawa, being sworn, deposeth as follows :— 
By Mr. Borvin :— 
Q.—Are you working on your own hook or working for another? A.—I am 


working on my own account. 


@.—Have you hands under your orders? A.—Yes, sir. 

Q.—How many? A.—At the present time I have four. 

Q.—How much do these men—the best among them—receive a week? A.—My 
foreman gets $12 a week. 

Q.—And the men under him? A.—The men under him get $10 a week. 

Q.—Are there children employed in your factory? A.—No, sir. 

Q.—Those who make $10 a week, are those the men who make the bread ? A.— 


) They are the bakers of the second-class. 


Ottawa? A.—At the present time 1 am not positive; I fancy that 


Q.—What is the price of a six-pound loaf? A.—We make no six-pound loaves ; 
our loaves are four pounds, and they sell at from 10 to 11 cents. 

Q.—Have you bread inspectors here? AW—Here the police are the inspectors. 

Q.—Do they know anything about the quality of bread, aside from the weight ? 


_A.—No, sir. In the nineteen years that I am in the trade I have never seen the man 


come to weigh and inspect the bread who knew anything about it. He knew only how 
much the loaf weighed, and was ignorant of all the rest. 

Q.—Do you know whether there are bakers here who make use of bad flour, or 
of foul water, which would be injurious to health? A.—No; I think not. They do 
not all use good flour, but still it is not a quality of flour injurious to the health. It 
is only common flour. ! 

Q.—Have you any idea of the six-pound loaf here at Ottawa? A.—I have been. 
to Montreal, and they sell the common bread of six pounds at 16 cents. Here we do 
not make six-pound loaves. 

Q.—When you sell your bread at 10 to 11 cents, is it 10 cents at the grocery and 
11 cents to customers? A.—Yes, sir. 

Q.—Do you exact cash from your customers, or do you give eredit? A—We 
always require cash, but do not always get it. 

Q.—Do you sell much to the working classes? A—As for me, my custom is 
almost wholly with the working class. I have, of course, some customers who are not 
workingmen, who are in business or employed by the Government; but in part they 
are workingmen. ; ' 

Q.—Then the working class here eats nothing—almost nothing—but white bread ? 

A.—Oh, I beg pardon. 
Q.—I understand you to say that you made only a white loaf of four pounds? 
A.—We have it of four pounds, but brown bread. We made white, and have made 
bread of four pounds. * 

Q.—What are the hours of work in your establishment ? A—There are no fixed 
hours. 

Q.—They are obliged to make the bread? A.—Yes; the bread which I reqyujre 
sometimes they will work eight hours, sometimes ten hours, eleven h 
hours. 

Q.—Do you think that these are about the prices, as a rule, of baj 


cheaper rates than these. 
Q.—Do you take your men as apprentices, or do you engage 
know their trade? A.—They are men who know their trade. W 
sometimes, but very seldom. In the nineteen years that I have 
had only three apprentices who learned their trade with me. 
Q.—-Generally speaking, are the bakers’ shops in a good co 
and health? A.—I do not go into all the shops, but I 
some of which are kept pretty clean, and others only so, 
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Q.—Have the building inspectors passed your way—to examine your building ? 
A.—Not yet. 

Q.—Have you anything to say to the Commission? A.—I would say a word 
about the men’s wages. Some people hold that the men get too much and others say 
that they do not. As for me, I consider that they do not get too much to live and 
pay their debts; but I add that, in a business centre, the men belonging to the union 
of the Knights of Labor get more than other wor king men; for there are many 
laborers not belonging to the Knights of Labor, and their wages are not sufficient to 
keep their families going. They buy at the butchers and at the grocers and then 
they cannot pay. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—Those who receive small wages complain of those who get big salaries. Why 
have they not also big salaries? A.—A number of my customers who are working- 
men make $1.25 or 90 cents, and they say that we have increased the price of bread, 
and that they cannot pay the loaf, on account of the small wages which they receive ; 
and then I tell them we are obliged to pay more at present, on account of the men 
belonging to the union of the Knights of Labor. We are obliged to pay them $10 
and $12 a week. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Those to whom you give the highest wages are the ones who complain that 
the bread is dearer? A.—No; it is our customers to whom we deliver bread. 


By Mr. ArmsTRONG :— 


Q.—Did you raise the price of bread because of the rise of wages? A.—Yes; 
and the price of flour has risen and the wages of men have risen, also. 

Q.—Did you raise the price of bread in proportion to the increase of salaries and 
the increase of the price of four? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Then it all comes back to the same thing? A.—Yes. 


JOHN GALE, Ottawa, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—What is your age? A.—I am seventeen. 

Q.—Where have you been working? A.—I was working in the Dominion Tele- 
graph Office for a little while. 

Q.—I see that you have lost one of your arms? A.—Yes; my right arm. 

Q.—How did that occur? A.—It was an accident in the saw-mill. 

Q.—How old were you then? A.—Between eleven and twelve years of age. 

Q.—Were there any other boys working there, at the time you met with this 
accident, about your age? A.—Yes 

Q.—What were you getting at the time you worked there? A.—I was only 
getting 25 cents a day. 
Q.—What were you engaged at when you lost your arm? A.—Taking blocks 
mthe circular saw. | 
were large saws? A.—Yes. 
they not butting-saws? A.—Yes. 
rge were they? on 2-feet in diameter. 


her small boys, were . they engaged in the same business as you 
,}yourarm? A.—Yes. 


HAKES iS 


against the saw, or was it taking the planks away that you got 
kwas not at the saw where I vot hurt; it was at the cog-wheel 
Bmorning before the mill started. 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— 
: Q.—Your employer did not do anything at all for you? A.—No. 
By Mr. HEaksEs :— 
Q.—Was this in Ottawa or in Hull? A.—No; it was in New Edinburgh. 


By Mr. Carson :— 
Q.—As you are now, can you earn your living? A.—No; not unless I learn 
something—not unless I get an education. 
Q.—Did you go back to your employer after your arm got well—did you go 
back to the mill again. A.—No. 
| Q.—You never went back ? A.—No. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—Do you know of any other boys having received accidents? A.—Yes; about 
two months after a boy was working in the mill, where IT was, and he got both his 
legs and arms taken off. 


By Mr. HeLBRoNNER :— 
Q.—Where does he live? A.—He lives in Ottawa; he lives in Chaudiére 
street. . 

Q.—Could you get him here this evening? A.—Yes; I could bring him here in 
a cab. ay ale 

Q.—Will you please do so? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How old was the boy when he met with the accident? A.—He was the 
same age as I was. 

Q.—Were you working for the foreman, or a man employed by the foreman? 
A—I was working for a man who was working for the foreman. 

Q.—You were working for a sub-contractor? A.—Yes. 


} 


Hew Louts Levert, Ottawa, Laborer, called and sworn. 


By Mr. HELBRONNER :— 
Q.—Do you know the last witness, John Gale? A.—Yes.., 
Q—Do you work in a mill at New Edinburgh ? A.—I did work there. 
(.—Do you know if some other boys were employed in the mill? A.—I am not 
certain about whether there are any now; I have not been down there this summer ; 
I dare say there is; I know that there used to be. 


(Translation.) 


JosupH Leresvre, Invalid, formerly in the Mills at Ottawa, being sworn, 
deposeth as follows :— 


By Mr. HELBRONNER :— 
Q.—Did you lose your arm and leg in the same accident? A.—Yes, sir; I fell 
in a hole, and the axle of the wheel crushed my arm and leg. 
Q.—How old were you? A.—Twelve years—going on thirteen. 
Q.—How old are you now? A.—l am going on nineteen years. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— | 
Q.—What is your business now ? A.—I have none at all. 


By Mr. HELBRONNER :— 
Q—Where was this hole that you fell into? A.—It was against the axle of the 
wheel which turned the machinery. It was over against a stone step, on a level with 
the axle, about a foot between the axle and the wall. 
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Q—How did you fall into the hole? A.—I was working. I was drawing 
pickets; the pickets stuck in my stomach, and during that time the other pickets 
pushed on-and-on too fast. 

Q.—The hole was behind you? A.—Yes; behind me; a big hole to give light 
to the millwright who worked below. My foot slipped on a piece of bark and I 
fell in. 

Q.—It was while you were working that this accident happened? A.—Yes;. 
about half-past nine o’clock in the forenoon. 

Q.—This was the same mill in which the young man who appeared a moment 
ago before the Commission was likewise the victim of an accident? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Did your boss do anything for you? A.—Well, he gave me $10 over and 
above the wages he owed me, and then they got up a collection and raised $25 for 
me. 
Q.—Was the subscription made up among the workingmen? A.—Yes, sir. 
Q.—Did you go back to the mill after being cured? A.—Yes, sir. 

Q.—Did you ask for work? A.—Yes, sir. 
Q.—What did he tell you? A.—He said that he could give me none just then, 
but he would see later on. 

Q.—Has he engaged you since? A.—A.—No, sir. 

Q.—Did you go back to him again? A.—Yes; two or three times. Even last 
spring; he told me that he had no need for me then. 

Q.—Are there any kinds of work that you could do, although maimed? A.— 
Yes; [ thinkso. He told me that he meant to give me the job of drawing the tickets 
of 4-feet lumber when they sell that wood. 

Q.—Who paid for the medicines and the doctor’s fees? A.—TI did, sir, but I 
~ rather think that the boss paid the hospital dues for the time that I was there. I was 
sixteen days in hospital. 

Q.—When you say that you paid for medicines, did you pay for these medicines 
outside of the hospital? A.—Whenonce I got back home I was obliged to pay for 
the medicines. Dr. Prevost came to see me at home and told me what remedies to 
take, and I paid for them. 

Q. —Have you your father and mother? A.—Only my mother; I have a step- 
father. 

Q.—You do not work for a living just now? A.—No, sir; I should be very 
glad if I could find some work. 

Q.—You returned to the mill. Is it long since you went to the mill? A.—I 
was there only to-day, fetching my step-father’s dinner. 

Q.—Are there young children employed in that mill at present? A.—Yes, sir. 

Q.—What age might they be? A.—A dozen of years, or thirteen and fourteen 

ears, 
d Q.—Have you had occasion to see the hole into which you fell? A.—I went 
down there and saw the shaft, but to-day it is closed. 

Q.—The same accident cannot happen again? A.—Oh, no. 

Q.—Do you know whether other accidents have happened in this mill, to your 
own knowledge? Are you aware of any? A.—I cannot say. Well, yes; two or 
three years ago two men were killed—a man named Cadieux was caught around ‘the 
wheel and was gnawed by the wheel, betwixt the wheel and the posts, “and the other 
fell down the dock. 

Q.—But you have not heard of other accidents to children? A.—No, sir. 

By Mr. HELBRONNER :— 

Q.—Do you think that the children working there work too hard? Do you 
find that they work too hard for their age? A.—lI rather thinknot. The first year 
that I worked there I was about nine and a-half years old, and I did not work too 
hard. 

Q.—Do you know whether there are children nine years of age working there 
still? A.—I do not think so, 
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By My. Borvin :— 

Q.—Do you think that the children are ill-treated by the foremen, or something 
of the kind? A.—No; I think not. It is Mr. Macdonald who is foreman for the 
children, and he is very gentle with them. When they are hard pushed with work 
the foreman helps them out. 

Q.—Had the children any schooling? Do they attend school before going to 
work? A.—Yes, sir; they go to school in the winter and in the summer they work, 


By Mr. HELBRONNER :-— 


Q.—Can you read and write? A.—A little. 
Q.—Could you read and write before you went there? A.—Yes, sir. 


Joun Hunpsrson, Manager for J. McLaren & Company, Lumber Merchants, 
Ottawa, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—How long have you been manager for Messrs. J. McLaren & Company ? 
A.—For about twenty years. 

Q.—About how many men do you employ in the New Edinburgh mills ? A—I 
think, in the neighborhood of 300 men. 

Q.—Classing these mill-men and platform-men, about what would be their 
average wages—for instance, take a gang of men? A.—Well, there is a very great 
variation in the wages of mill-men, owing to the great diversity of work they 
perform; and even men who are gang-men, there is a very great variation in the 
wages; all according to the character of the machines they attend. We have gang- 
men, head-sawyers, men running gang-saws and circular-saws, receiving from $8 to 
$10 a week, up to $10.50. : 

- Q.—The men who run the double-edged saws, what do they get? A—Ten 
dollars to twelve dollars a week. 

Q.—Then, men on the platform—pilers—what do they average? A.—There is 
another great variation there, too, ‘To a very large extent, they will average from 
$1.15 to $2 a day; the men who are piling are paid according to the nature of their 
work; they get about $2 aday. Common hands get $1.15 to $1.25 a day. 

Q.—About how many get $2 aday? A.—We have none at all. We give it out 
to a jobber, who employs his own men; we have nothing to do—nothing to say in the 
control of them; they vary from $1.20 to $2 a day. 

Q.—How many hours do they work? A.—In the saw-mill and lumber yard, 
from six in the morning till six at night, with an hour for dinner. The men in the 
factory, or mill, work from seven till six at night—ten hours a day. 

Q.—Have you ever had any trouble with your men—that is, general trouble? 
A.—No; we never had any trouble with our men. 

Q.—For men going to the shanties—about what are the earnings of these men? 
A.—Well, they will average, probably, about $16 a month, and of course they get 
their board 

Q.—Can you state about the number of months that these men are employed in 
the saw-mill? A.—Yes; from the Ist of May until about the 1st of December. 

Q.—Those men employed in the mills—do they generally go to the shanties in 
winter? A.—Well, a good many do. There is anumber that do object, and prefer 
keeping around here all the winter. | 

Q—The best class of men do not care about going? A.—There is a certain 
class who do not care about going. 

Q.—Are any arrangements made for the families of the men who are away in 
the shanties? A.—Yes; arrangements are made so that the wives or mothers can 
draw so much per month while the men are away in the woods. 

Q.—In the shanties, do you supply them with what they need? A.—We 
provision them, and we supply them with what they need, but we prefer that they 
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should take up what little they need from home, and many of them do so. If they 
require anything they can purchase it from us, but there is no compulsion. 

Q.—Do you furnish these supplies for the convenience of the men or for profit? 
A.—What supplies we furnish are solely for the convenience of the men; there is no 
profit in the concern, not any more than any store-keeper; they can be provided 
just as cheap as at the store. 

Q.—In other words, they can buy just as cheap there as they can in the store 
in Ottawa? A.—Yes; they can buy just as cheap as in the store. 

Q.—You are alsoamember of the school board of the city of Ottawa? A—Yes; 
I have been for some time. 

Q.—You have also given more or less attention to night schools and technical 
education? A.—I have to night schools but not to technical education. I have not 
thought the time ripe for it in Ottawa. 

Q.—Can you give us any idea as to the movement at present before the school 
board with regard to the establishment of night schools? A.—Well, it is only in its 
first stage as yet. I brought the subject up myself. We found a large class of lads 
and young men who were very defective in education taken away about the age of 
fourteen and set to work. Their education was very imperfect, and they have an 
opportunity allowed them of attending school at night for four months in the year. 
It would be a very great advantage, and if they (the school board) can carry it out 
by establishing one or more schools at night during this winter, it would be of great 
advantage to both sexes—for we intend to offer the same privileges to girls and 
young women as to men and boys. We intend to commence with the mere elements 
of a primary education—reading, writing, arithmetic, book-keeping and spelling. 
We do not know if it will be a success or not, but it has been in Toronto. ‘There 
they have succeeded in raising a valuable institution in connection with our common 
schools, and it will be done here under our present public school system. We intend 
to do this if we can get the necessary encouragement, 


By Mr. HeakeEs :— 

Q.—Do you ship any lumber? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you employ any stevedores? A.—No; we ship all ourselves, by our 
own yard-men. 

Q.—How do you pay them? A.—We ship by the day’s work. 

Q.—Do you know if any of the other companies ship by the job? A.—I do not 
think so, in this city. IL think there is enough of ordinary men to do it under a 
foreman. We ship by the barge for the American ports in summer and by rail in 
winter, and by rail and barge to home ports, and in other directions exclusively 
by rail. 

i Q.—You do not manufacture deals at all? A—Yes; we find a market for them in 
the States; we do not dispose of them at home in Canada. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—Have there been any accidents in the mill? A.—Very rarely. I have been 
connected with this firm for the last twenty years and I do not remember any. 
Q.—How long ago is it since the last accident happened? A.—It is so long ago 
that I have no recollection. 


By Mr, HEakes :— 

Q.—Can you state how much ‘it costs to ship this lumber—the handling of it? 
A.—Well, I presume 10 or 15 cents the thousand feet. It is a very simple matter; 
we are favorably situated ; we have a high bank and deep water, and we simply slide 
them from the top of the pile down the slide on to the boat. A child can ship lumber, 


By Mr. Carson :— } 
Q.—Do you employ any boys in your factory or mill? A.—Yes. 
Q.—What age would the youngest be? A.—TI think some of them employed in 
the lath and shingle mill are fourteen years of age. 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— 


~ Q.—Have you any under that age? A.—No. 

Q.—I suppose you are acquainted with the provisions of the Factory Act? A.— 
My attention was drawn to it, and I gave notice that no boys were to be employed 
under fourteen years of age, and I am not aware that there are any employed under 
that age; but last summer the inspector was down, and he has been down twice 
since, I think, and I was made acquainted with the provisions of the Act. 

Q.—Has he ordered you to put up railings? A.—No. 

@.—He has not ordered you to do anything? A.—No; he called my attention 
to that one point about the lads, and left me a copy of the Act. 

Q.—Are you aware if he found any complaints against the mill? A.—No; IL 
am not. I believe he was satisfied with what he saw in the mill. 


By Mr. Armstrone :— 


Q.—Was he shown over the mill? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Who showed him over? A.—I do not know; I was passing, and I was 
informed that he called and left it for me. 

By Mr. Heakes :— 

Q.—Was it in pamphlet form? A.—Yes. 

Later on in’ the day the witness re-appears and states as follows :— 

In my examination I stated that I did not recollect of any accident having 
taken place on our works. I wish to say that there was an accident last summer, at 
which a little boy lost his life. He was not in our employ. It happened in this way : 
A great many boys come around picking up shavings and chips, and particularly at 
the mill, during the absence of the men at dinner and other times. This lad had 
been gathering shavings. He went into the mill and played with the machinery, 

and came to his death by it, through nobody’s fault but his own. 


Parrick George Nasu, Ottawa, Managing Proprietor of the Canadian Granite 
Company, called and sworn. 

By Mr. HEAxkEs :— 

Q.—How many men do you employ? A.—I think, on the average, about fifty 
at our factory in Ottawa. We employ other men at the quarries, but they are not 
in the city. 

- Q—How many men do you employ in the quarries? A.—I should think about 
thirty-five. 

Q.—How far is the quarry from the city? A.—There is one in Kingston ; 
another about eighteen miles down the Ottawa. 

Q.—Are you able to give the rate of wages paid to the men at Kingston and. 
down the Ottawa? A.—We pay the laborers and men who handle the hammer and 
drill from $1.25 to $1.50 a day. Then we pay other men who work at making 
paving blocks by piece-work. 

Q,.—Are these men employed steadily the year round ? A.—With the exception 
of, perhaps, two months in the winter time, and that has only been the case one 
year—last year—and I don’t think they were idle; we kept them working piece-work 
the whole time. Then the rest would be employed in our works in Ottawa. 

Q.—How many men do you employ in the factory? A.—From fifty to sixty- 
five men in the factory. 

Q.—Of that number, how many would be laborers, or unskilled labor ? A.—Well, 
I suppose about twelve. 

Q.—Would they get the same as the men in the quarry? A.—We pay them 
$1.25 a day. 
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Q.—What would the cutters earn a day? A.—We pay the granite-cutters from 
$2.35 to $2.65 a day. 

Q.—What number of hours do these men work? A.—They work ten hours a 
day, with the exception of Saturday, when they leave at noon. 

Q.—How often do you pay your men? A.—Every second Saturday. 

Q.—Do the men complain about not getting paid frequent enough? A.—No; I 
never heard any complaints; they seem altogether satisfied. . 

Q.—Has the factory inspector inspected your place? A.—Yes; I think we 
had two of them there last summer. 

Q.—What would the average wages of polishers be? A.—Well, we have had 
to pay for granite-polishers $1.50 a day, and we have paid as high as $2.50 a day. 
Then we have marble-polishers besides. | 

Q.—Do you know if there are any men in your employ who own their own 
property? A.—Yes; there are some. . 

Q.—How many? A.—Well, that I could not say; I am not positive; 1 know 
there are some. 


By Mr. Botvin :— 


Q.—Do you work the white marble as well as the granite? A.—Wework white 
marble, fancy marble, all the American marbles (not all the Italian marbles), and the 
Canadian marbles. 

Q.—Where do you get your Canadian marbles? A.—We own a quarry in 
Renfrew-and one eighteen miles down the Ottawa river. It is back from the Ottawa 
six or seven miles; it is about eighteen miles from here. 

Q.—Do you find that marble more compact than American marble? A.—It is 
altogether a different marble; we call it Serpentine; itis a green marble. Inever 
saw any American marble like it. There is very little quarried in Canada, except by 
ourselves. 

Q.—Do you work any white marble in Canada? A.—No; I do not think it. 
At Renfrew it is not white marble; it is mottled. 

Q.—Have you any young boys working there? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What is the age of the youngest? A.—I do not think we have any under 
sixteen ; there was one who was under sixteen, but he is not under sixteen now. 

By Mr. ArMsTRONG :— 

Q.—Do you pay all your men in cash? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you employ any women in any part of your business? A.—Not at 
present. We did employ some women; they worked at piece-work. 

Q.—How much did they earn a week? A.—We never paid them more than 
$4 a week. Their hours were very irregular, and they did not come at the same 
hours as the men; they did not work regularly. 

Q.—Do you employ any polishers ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is there any illness or rheumatism on account of the dampness? A—I 
never heard of any. There is good drainage all through the building. 

Q.—Have the wages of the quarry-men increased during the past five or seven 
years? A.—I am not prepared to answer; I do not know. 

Q.—Could you speak with reference to the marble quarry-men? A.—I cannot 
answer; I am not in a position to do so. 

Q.—Do you polish by machinery? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is there any dampness ? A.—Where one man is it is damp, but there is no 
illness, and I have never heard of any complaints. 
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Wiruram McManon, Bookkeeper, Ottawa, called and sworn. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—By whom are you employed? A.—I am book-keeper to the firm of MacLean 
Roger & Company, Parliamentary Printers. 

Q.—How many journeymen printers do you employ? A.—About 150. 

Q.—Are they kept constantly employed throughout the year? A.—Constantly. 

Q.—Do you employ extra men at the coming on of the Session ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What would their wages be? A.—Hleven dollars a week. 

Q.—For how many hours? A.—For fifty-four hours. 
—Do many of them work at night? A.—We have during the Session night 
men employed to do night work. 

Q.—Are they employed by the hour, week, or piece? A.—By the week. 

Q.—How much do they receive? A.—The night men ? 

Q.—Yes? A.—Twelve dollars and twenty-five cents a week. 
‘Q.—That is in two weeks—100 hours? A.—Yes. 
Q. 
Q. 
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—That is an averege of 25 cents anhour? A.—Yes; that is their working price. 
—They work 100 hours in the two weeks? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Are there any piece-hands? A.—No. 

Q.—What do you pay your press-men? A.—They get $11 a week for fifty-four 
hours, the same price as the printers. Those who work at night, if they work by 
the week, get 25 cents an hour; if our press-men work over-time they receive 25 cents 
an hour. 

Q.—Have you any women who are looked upon as feeders? A.—We have. 

Q.—How much do you pay them? A.—They get from $3 to $4 a week. 

Q.—Do they work at night? A.—Sometimes they do. 

Q.—How much per hour do they receive? A.—It is in accordance with the 
weekly allowance they receive. All over $3 receive 10 cents an hour over-time ; all 
receiving $3 and under a week receive 5 cents an hour for over-time. 

Q.—How many hours in the night do those receiving 5 cents an hour work ? 
A.—Well, sometimes they come back and sometimes they do not. 

Q.—And if they do not come back, what becomes of them—are they discharged 
or fined? A.—No. 

Q.—Do you impose any fines ? A.—None whatever. 

Q.—Do you know about the working of the bindery? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What do you pay for book-binders? A.—We have no book binders; we 
do not do any binding. 

Q.—What do you pay to book-folders ? A.—From $2 to $3.75 a week. 

Q.—For how many hours? A.—Fifty-four hours. 

Q.—Don’t they work at night ? A.—Sometimes. . 

Q.—What do they receive per hour at night? A.—Proportionately to what 
they earn in the day—5 and 10 cents per hour, as stated. 

Q.—What are their hours ? A.—That would all depend upon the circumstances 
—the nature of the work upon which they are employed and the urgency for its com- 
pletion. They work from seven until ten o’clock, if they work over-time at all; that 
would be the standard; they never go beyond that. 

Q.—Have you got any rules in connection with the department where the 
women are working? A.—With respect to what? 

Q.—With respect to fining—your regulations ? A.—The greatest of leniency is 
shown to the girls ; if they live at a distance, although they are required to work at 
night, we let them go. 

Q.—Have you a foreman or a forewoman over these girls? A.—A foreman. 

Q.—Do you know of his using any bad language in connection with these girls ? 
A.—Not to my knowledge. 

Q.—How is the sanitary condition of the office ? A.—Good. 

Q.—Have you got separate conveniences for both sexes ? A.—Yes; one is set 
apart for girls in the top story. 
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Q.—For the women working in the press-room, is there a separate place for them ? 
A.—They go up-stairs. 

Q.—How is the ventilation in the composing-room ? A.—In the composing- 
room and press-room it is very fair. 

Q.—Are the water-closets for the men in good condition? A.—It is never 
reported to be otherwise ; if there is anything wrong, and it 1s reported, the defect is 
always rectified, and any suggestion made by the health inspector, anything that is 
reported by him to us to do, is done. 

Q.—How many times a year is your establishment inspected ? A.—Once; I 
think once or twice a year. 

Q.—Are there doors to all the water-closets ? A.—There are. 

Q.—Is there a water-closet.on each flat? A.—No. 

Q.—Would you tell us on which flats the water-closets are? A.—The press 
room is the lowest; that is the first flat. The second is the parliamentary room; 
there is one on that flat. here is one in the press-room. There is none in the 
departmental room. On the flat above that there is one; that is the one that the 
women go to. . 

Q.—Is that exclusively set apart for them? A.—Yes; that is the one on the 
top flat. 

By Mr. McLean :— 

Q.—How many presses does a man have to attend to for $11 a week? A.—One. 
He can do it on any one particular press, but he is only called upon to do work on 
one at atime. The departmental feeders receive $12 to $14 a week; and the man 
at the composing stone $11 a week. 

Q.—He receives the same as a compositor? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Does a compositor who sets up both languages receive more? A.—No. 

Q.—Have you got any copy-holders ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What do they receive? A.—$5.50 to $6 a week. 

Q.—Are they boys or men? A.—Boys. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Has there been any attempt to drive away your women printers? A.— 
None that I am aware of. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Have you had any labor troubles in your establishment? A.—No. 

Q.—Do not you think that printing by women ought to be encouraged? A.— 
No; I do not. , 

Q.—Do you think that they should be excluded altogether? A.—Well, no; 
not altogether, but to a very great extent. 


By Mr. Heaxss :— 


Q.—Do the women do as good as the men? A.—Apparently she might, but 
practically she would not. 

Q.—How long do your ‘women remain with you? A.—We do not make changes 
very often. 

Q.—Is the work very severeon a woman? A.—Well, there is a good deal of 
standing; they stand all the time, and that is pretty severe on a woman. 

Q.—Are the men allowed to sit down? A.—Well, they may have a stool for 
the purpose, but it is not a recognized thing; they seem to prefer to stand. 

Q.—The women need rest, so long standing? A.—Yes; a woman needs more 
rest than a man. I think the men set more type when standing. 

Q.—Have you ever heard practical compositors say anything about that? A.— 
I have had a good deal of experience for fifteen years, and [ think they set quicker 
standing. 

Q.—Can you tell us if the females who feed the presses clean them up and wash 
them up? A.—A man takes charge of the presses. They are employed because 
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they are much more cleanly. Then, a man would have to wash the rollers. We do 
not wish them to take charge of the presses, we wish them simply to feed the presses 
—simply on account of its being a more cleanly way of doing the work. 

Q.—Do I understand that the press-man washes up the rollers? A—We have a 
man on purpose. He gets the composition ready, washes the rollers, and gets every- 
| thing ready, and keeps everything in running order. 

Q.—Has the factory inspector been around your premises? A.—He might have 
been, but not to my knowledge. 
| Q.—You have not been furnished with a copy of the Factory Act? A.—No. 


| By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Do the doors open outwards or inwards. A.—They open inwards. 
Q.—Are you aware that by law they ought to open outwards? A.—No; I was 
not aware of it. 
Q.—You know that the Factory Act says so? A.—I have not seen it. 


By Mr. Carson :— 
Q.—Have you more than one entrance to the premises? A.—Only one. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—Have you any fire-escapes? A.—None. 
Q.—How many flights of stairs have you? A,—Three. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— | 
Q.—How many stories are there to the building? A.—Four stories, and then 
there is the fifth—it might be. It is a small place on top of the fourth story. 
Q.—Are you aware that by the law of Ontario, on such stairways iron doors 
shall be provided, with a sufficient number of fire escapes! Have you read that law ? 
A.—I never read the Bill; that has not been furnished to us. 
Q.—That does not matter. That law was passed on the 20th of March, 1884— 
that is four years ago, and enforced in 1886, At all events, it has been passed four 
years, and strange to say, no employer seems to know anything about it. 


By Mr. HEAKEs :— 
Q.—Not even the parliamentary printers. A.—It has not come under my notice, 


By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—Have you ever had any accidents? A.—In my experience of fourteen years 
I think we have had two. 

Q.—What was the nature of these accidents? A.—Fingers caught in the presses 
by the carelessness of those feeding them. 

Q.—As they become familar with the machines they are sometimes apt to become 
careless? A.—Yes; but I think I may say we are free from accidents, as a rule. 

Q.—Have you had any other accidents besides those you have mentioned A.— 
There is one other that I recollect—a man got his arm broken. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Is yours aunion office? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do the men and the employers work harmoniously together? A.—-Yes. 
Q.—There is a good feeling existing between employers and employed? A.—Yes. 
Q. 

Q. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


—Would a non-union man be allowed to work in the office? A.—wNo. 
—Do you think it just. A.—That is one of the things I do not understand. 
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A.Bert Frency, Woollen Manufacturer, Ottawa, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—You are proprietor of the New Edinburgh mills. A.—Yes. 
(.—How long have you been running them? A.—Five years. 
Q.—How many hands have you employed in your establishment 2 A— 
Seventy-five. | 
“Of these, how many would be women and girls? A.—I think about half. 
What would be about the age of the youngest person employed—that is, of 
the girls ? A.—I do not think I have any under sixteen. 

Q.—Have you any boys younger than that ? A.—I have one boy about fourteen. 


Q—Do you consider that the men employed by you are skilled hands? A.— 
Yes; they are skilled enough. We have what we call “bosses ” in each room, and 
there are also men and girls, 
°)]'7, Q.—Leaving out the “bosses,” what would be the average wages of these men, 
classing them up—we will commence with the spinners ¢ A.—Well; spinners 
make $1.50 a day. 
~ Q.—And the others? A.—The others average from $1.50. 

Q.—What would be the earnings of these girls who work for you as spinners ? 
A.—The men are spinners also. 

Q.—The young girls you have employed by you, what do they earn daily ? A.— 
From 45 to 60 cents a day. 

Q.—And the weavers? A.—The weavers make from $16 to $24 a month. 

Q.—Are they female weavers? A.—Yes; I have only one male weaver. 

Q.—Have you any accidents ? A.—No; none. : 

Q.—Do you ever fine your employés ?. A.—We have to fine the weavers some- 
times for bad cloth; we have promised to fine them; we havea notice up to 
that effect. 

Q.—Do you know of any fines being kept back from them without notification ? 
A.—Oh, no. 

Q.—You have a notice that they would be fined? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you have much goods damaged ? A.—No; we have a good deal of 
trouble with new weavers, and then they make so little wages that we could not 
fine them. 

Q.—What do the young girls earn who are also weavers ? A.—Forty-five to 
sixty cents aday. 

Q.—What do the hands in the “ picker room” get. A.—90 cents to$la day. 

Q.—And in the carding room ? - A.—Forty-five cents the girls get. There are 
boys who get 90 cents and $1—that is running on cards. 

Q.—What do your men get who have charge of the “filling-room” ? A.—Our 
men working in the filling-room get $1.25 a day. 

Q.—There is another room for “ French napping,” is there not? A.—“ Napping” 
and “ filling” it is the same thing. 

Q.—-How many hours a day do they work ? A.—Ten hours a day—sixty hours 
a week. 

Q.—How often do you pay your hands ? A.—We pay on the second Saturday of 
every month; we pay them up to the first of every month, retaining in our hands 
two weeks’ wages. 

Q.—Is there any rule in your factory compelling employés to give youa fort- 
night’s notice ? A.—We ask two week’s notice. 

Q.—In the event of their not giving you notice, are their wages retained ? A. 
—I have never done so. 


Q.—Are your employés only fined for bad work ? A.—That is all. 


Q.—Do you know how many spinners there are in the spinning-room ? A.— 
There are jack spinners, and we spin by mules. We have men to look after them. 


Q. 
Q. 
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By Mr. HEAKES :— 
Q.—What is the highest and the lowest wages you pay to spinners ? A.—The 


— lowest is 45 cents a day and the head spinner gets $2 a day. 


Q.—Do you work at night ? A.—We have not worked at night for one or two 
years. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Are there separate conveniences for the sexes ? A.—There are separate 
conveniences for both sexes in each room. 


By Mr. Borvin :— 

Q.—Where do you get your raw material from ? A.—We get the raw material 
from foreign countries; we import it; a large portion we get in from Liverpool ; 
we use some Canadian. 

Q.—Do you think if we had a mixed race of sheep it would result in your import- 
ing less wool? A.—It is not because we have not got wool in the country, but the 
fact is, our wool is too coarse, if we grew finer wool we would import less. This 
climate does not seem adapted for finer wools. Merino is the finest wool. 


By Mr. Hgaxkss :— 

Q.—The wool you get in Canada is not so fine as that which you get from 
England and other countries ? A.—No; English Southdown is a good, soft wool ; 
and then there is Cape wool (from the Cape of Good Hope); we use that as well. 
We use some Canadian wool which we obtain from the farmers. 


Wiitram Gresons, Ottawa, Manager of “The Citizen Printing and Publishing 
Company,” called and sworn. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q—Are you a practical printer ? A.—Well, yes; I suppose I may call myself a 
practical printer. 1 never learned the trade, but I understand tt thoroughly. Iam 
not what you would call a practical printer, but I understand the trade sufficiently 
for all intents and purposes. 

Q.—How many compositors do you employ at the present time? A.—I suppose 
about eighteen. 

Q.—They work principally at night? A.—Well, twelve of them do, and the 
balance work in the day time, Jobbing. 

Q.—What are the wages paid to book and job hands? A.—Hleven dollars a week. 

Q.—How many hours do they work a week? A.—Fifty-four. 

Q.—Do the printers working on the newspaper work by the piece? A.—Yes; 
by the piece. 3 

Q.—What are they paid per 1,000 ems ? A.—Thirty-six and a-half cents. 

Q.—Do the advertisements go to the office? A.—The advertisements go to the 
office; thatis an understood thing with the men of the firm—between the men and 
the firm. cs 

Q.—And commercial matter, which is particular work? A.—At the present 
time it goes to the men. - 

Q.—How long are the men engaged in composition—the night men? A.—You 
mean to say up to what time? 

Q.—yYes? A.—I suppose, on the average, 4.30. That would be the time they would 
leave the office. Actually, composition, I should say, stops about 4. 

@.—-Do the men have much idle time in waiting for copy? A.—No. 

Q—There have been no complaints on that score? A.—No complaints at all. 

Q.—Do they charge for this idle time ? A,—No. 

Q.—In what state are the water-closets? A.—The closets in the old building 
are outside. Weare just moving into our new building. 
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Q.—Are they in good condition ? A.—They are in very fair condition. 
Q.—Are there any women employed around the building? A.—Only one at. 
present. 

5 Q.—What do your proof-readers make? A.—Our proof-reader at the present — 
time makes about $12 a week. Part of the time he reads proofs; he also sets type. 

Q.—Do you take on apprentices? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How long do apprentices generally serve in Ottawa? A.—Five years. 

(.—How much do they receive the first year? A.—In the book and job room 
$1.50 for the first six months. 

Q.—Are they indentured ? A.—Well, no; we do not indenture them. ’ 

Q.—Do they generally work out the five years? A.—Yes; we have very little 
trouble with them. 

Q.—Do they generally remain with the office? A.—In most cases; quite a 
number of those who were apprentices and served their time with the firm are with 
us now. 

Q.—Have you experienced any labor troubles? A.—No. 

Q.—There is good feeling between employers and men? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. HeaKkes :— 


Q.—How many hours do the compositors on day-work work? A.—Fifty-four 
hours a week—nine hours a day. 

Q.—Do the compositors go back in the day time to distribute their type? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How long does that take them? A.—A couple of hours. 

Q.—That would make eleven hours in the twenty-four? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What are the average earning in these days? A.—On a morning paper? 

Q.—Yes? A.—They vary ; they run from $9.50 to $17 for a man who is most - 
expert—per week. 

Q.—That is the average—from $9.50 to $17 per week? A.—Yes; that is the 
general average. 

Q.—Would they average from $9.50 to $17 a week all the year round? A.—Yes. 
There are only,a couple of men that get $17 a week. 


JoHN T. Byrne, Printer, Ottawa, called and sworn. 
By Mr. ARMstRONG :— 


Q.—Where are you employed? A.—I am foreman in the departmental room of 
the firm of MacLean, Roger & Company. 

Q.—Did you hear the evidence of the book-keeper of that firm recently given? 
A.—-No; I have just come into the room. 

Q.—Do you know anything in connection with the folding-room? A.—I have 
just charge of the departmental room. I have seventeen hands and a couple of boys 
under me—nineteen hands altogether. 

Q.—How much do the men receive at night in your department ? A.—We have 
no night work at all. We have only worked nine hours a day for the last two years. 
We pay them 25 cents an hour when they do work over-time. 

Q.—Do you pay the union schedule? A.—Yes; the office is run according to 
the union principles and schedules. 

Q.—What is the condition of the water-closets in your department? A.—They 
are cleaned out every day. } 

Q.—Are they all in good condition? A.—They are all in good condition; they 
seem to be. 

Q.—How are the men paid? A.—Fortnightly. 

Q.—Is there any part kept back? A.—There as nothing kept back, the fortnight 
is made up to the Friday night. The week commences on Saturday. 

Q.—Is there any piece-work? A.—No. 
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By Mr. Borvin :— 


Q.—You say that only Union men are employed. Can you tell the reason why ? 
A-—Simply because all the other men would walk out if a non-union man was 
employed. The proprietors run the establishment according to the union principles, 
and the proprietors are union men themselves. One of our proprietors used to be 
vice-president of the union. 

@.—So that he was a prominent union man once? A.—Yes; Mr. J. C. Roger. 


By Mr, Heakzs :— 
Q.—Have you ever had any trouble in your office? A.—No. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Do you pay the stone-men more than you do the compositors? A.—No; 
they are all paid the same rates. 

Q.—You keep the same men at the stone all the time? A.—Yes; there is one 
man we keep at the stone all the time, and there are other men that, according as a 
job is in a hurry, we take for the work. 


ee 
Mosss C. Evry, Carpenter and Builder, Ottawa, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Hrakess :— 


 Q.—How many mendo youemploy? A.—That is a difficult question to answer. 
I employ men according to the amount of work which I have on hand; the average 
is about ten, sometimes as high as fifteen. 

Q.—What is the average wages of a good bench hand? A.—QOne dollar and 
seventy five cents a day is the average for outside hands, and we pay the same inside ; 
we pay according to the work a man can do. One dollar and seventy five cents a 
day is about the average pay. 

Q.—How do you find mechanics to-day compare as to skill in the trade to what 
they were when you learned the business? A.—Very moderately. 

Q.—What percentage of what you consider to be skilled men can copy and take 
off the work from plans and drawings of an eighth scale? A.—Not one in S1X. 

Q—Do you take on apprentices ? A.—Well, in fact we do not take on one 
in three years. ; 

Q.—Do you experience some difficulty im Ottawa in getting an apprentice to 
serve out his time? We have learned that that is the great difficulty experienced by 
employers in other parts of the Dominion ?) A.—Yes; we do. 

Q.—Do you think it possible for a boy to become a good mechanic unless he 
learns the theoretical and practical parts of his trade ? A.—No; he would be better 
skiiled if he learned his trade properly; but a great many do not have a practical 
man to teach them; they learn one thing in practice and another thing in theory. 

Q.—Do you think if asystem of technical education was introduced into Ottawa 
it would be taken advantage of by mechanics? A.—yYes; I believe it would, 
generally. Of course, if you take men who are inclined to climb to the top of the 
ladder they will always improve their opportunities, while others are satisfied 
with less. 

Q.—What effect would a technical education have on the work ? A.—It would 
have a desirable effect : for instance, if a man understands drawing you will find more 
symmetry about his work, as a rule, than you will find in the work of one who does 
not, A man who understands drawing, or is fond of drawing, has some head, 
and shows his knowledge by his work; we pay for head as well as body. A man 
may be a very good workman and have a very poor head. 

Q.—Which would you think best: to impart this knowledge before or after they 
go to learn a trade ? A.—Certainly, before they go. 

Q.—How far do you think a training of that kind should be introduced into the 
public schools and imparted to scholars? A.—Of course, perhaps, my ideas would 
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not correspond with the ideas of others, but I believe we would find that it would 
pay to give such a training—as far as it can be applied—that is the great trouble 
with mechanics in particular. Before. putting a boy to a trade his parents and friends 
should carefully consider what he is best fitted for. Otherwise, if he is put to learna 
trade, say that of a carpenter, he may have learned things that are of no practical 
use to him; and the same may be the case if he is going to learn to be an engineer. 
Their object should be, first, to find out what a boy is best fitted for before he goes to 
learn it. 

Q.——Do you think teachers are capable of teaching the theory? A.—We have 
had examples in our art schools. They can teach the theory, but the application of 
the theory they know nothing about. 

Q.—Would you suggest the teaching of this course at night schools, or as a part 
of the curriculum of public schools? A.—I would be in favor of teaching it in the 
public schools, and then if we had night schools we could take in the night schools 
also. In the public schools it would be compulsory, of course—in the others, optional. 
Those who desired to embrace the opportunity could take in the night schools as 
well as the day schools. 

Q.—On what subjects would you teach in these schools ? A.—Practical geometry, 
as applieds to mechanics; mechanics for those who are going to learn mechanical 
trades. Iree-hand drawing in particular should by taught as the foundation of all; 
and then you want mechanical drawing and building construction. A thorough 
knowledge of these branches would be very advantageous to a practical man. Then, 
having mastered these branches they might take an interest in other subjects. 

Q.—Have you had any men in your employ who have taken this course ? A.— 
None—with the exception of one. 

Q.—Do you know whether those who have taken the course have been able to 
command better positions? A.—Yes; they getthem in this way. When others are 
walking the streets they will get work, and will get from 30 to 40 cents a day more. 

Q.—If all workmen took this course, would it not have a tendency to equalize 
the skill of work? A.—Yes. 

Q@.—It would make them skilled workmen ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you think it would do away with the system of grading, at present in 
vogue? A.—Yes; to some extent. But you must recollect that there are some men 
who will never make mechanics. | 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—You mean to say that to those- who have talent, and a desire to develop 
that talent, these art and technical schools are a benefit ; and at the same time there 


are other men who will never be good mechanics, from a general lack of application ? 
A.—Yes. 


By Mr. Heaxss :— 


Q.—Have you ever visited any of the technical schools in the United States ? 
A.—No,; I never had the opportunity. 

Q. —Did you ever have any technical schools in Ottawa? A.—No; we havean 
art school, but the standard is too high for mechanics and tradesmen. Mechanical 
and art drawing is taught, but nothing ofa technical nature. That has been the 
great trouble in all our schools; the standard has been rather too high. 
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( Translation.) 
Evenina Sesston—Saturday, 5th May, 1888. 


*k 7 as , engaged in a Match Factory of Ottawa, being sworn, deposeth 


as follows :— 


By Mr. Botrvin :— 


Q.—What are you doing? A—I am working at the match-shop. 

Q.—How old are you? A.—I am thirteen years old. 

Q.—How long have you been working there? A.—It will be fourteen days to-night. 

Q.—How much do you make? A.—Forty-five cents. 

Q.—When do you commence in the morning and when do you finish at night? 
A.—We commence at 6 o’clock and let off at noon; in the evening we finish at 6 
o’clock, and on Saturdays we finish at 5 o’clock in the evening. | 

Q.—Does the foreman ill-treat you in any way? A.—No. 


By Mr. HEAKEs :— 
Q.—Did you work anywhere else before? A.—Yes; I have driven horses and 
worked in a mill. 
Q.—How long since you first worked in a mill, at Booth’s? A.—Only halt-a-day, 
By Mr. Borvin :— 
Q.—How old were you when you commenced? A.—I could not say. 
Q.—lIs it long ago? A.—From the day that I commenced to work this year; it 
is the first year that | worked. 
Q.—Are you able to read and write? A.—I can write a little. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Can you write? A.—Yes; I can write in the books. 
Bynie . DOLVIN, | 
Q.—Is your hand maimed? A.—Yes, ) 
Q.—How did you come to get hurt? A.—At Booth’s, when I worked a half-day 
there. 


By Mr. Heakes :— 
Q.—How comes it that you had your fingers cut? A.—I was drawing a big 
piece of plank and I fell with one leg in a hole, and I cut one finger there ; 1 went. 
to make a grab, and I grabbed on to the saw. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—Do the boys change places often in these manufactories? A.—Yes, sir. 

Q.—Do you know why they change often? A—Because some places are better 
than others; that is the reason they change. 

Q.—But where you work at present, do they change boys often? A.—Yes. 

Q—That means that the boys leave? A.—Yes; and others take their place. 

Q.—But when they are with you, do they remain there or do they go elsewhere ? 
A.—They remain there then, but they change places among the little boys in the 
same factory. 


By Mr. HELBRONNER :— 


Q.—What kind of a hole was that that you fell into—is it in the shop? A.— 
No; it is a little slide of water where scrapings are thrown. 
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( Translation.) 


°K - * | engaged in a Box Factory at Ottawa, being sworn, deposeth as 
follows :— 


By Mr. Borvin’;— 


Q.—How old are you? A—I do not know. 

().—Have you made your First Communion? A.—No, sir. 

Q.—Can you read? A.—No, sir. 

Q.—Have you been in this place long? A.—Yes, sir. 

Q.—Have you got your father and mother? A.—Yes. 

@.—What does your father do? A.—He is a mechanic. 

Q.—Have you been working long in the mill? A.—No, sir; not long. 
Q.—How long? A.—About a week. 

Q.—Have you worked anywhere else before? A.—Yes, sir; with farmers. 
Q.—How long did you work elsewhere ? A.—About three months. 
(.—How much do you make a day, at present? A.—I do not know; I have 


not been told. 

Q.—Have you any little brothers working with you? A.~-No. 

Q.—What do you do at the box factory? A.—I load up and carry little planks 
that are cut. 

Q.—Do you go near the machinery? A.—Yes, sir; I work near asaw, with a man. 

Q.—Do the boys get caught sometimes in the saw? A.—Yes, sir. 

Q.—Do you like that kind of work? A.—Yes, sir. 

Q.—Wouldn’t you like better to go to school? A.—It’s all the same to me. 


Translation.) 
“1 * %* employed in Mills at Ottawa, being sworn, deposeth as follows :— 


By Mr. HELBRONNER :— 


Q.—How old are you? A.—Thirteen years. 

Q.—How long have you been working in the shop where you are now? A— 
Fourteen days this evening. 

Q.—How much do you make? A.-——Forty-five cents. 

Q.—Have you ever worked anywhere else before this? A.—No, sir. 

Q.—It is the first time that you work in a shop? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What do you do? A.—I carry the cull of timber and planks. 

Q.—<Are you over thirteen or not yet thirteen? A.—I am just thirteen. 

Q.—Can you read and write? A.—Yes. | 

Q.—At what time do you go to work in the morning? A.—At 6 o'clock, up to 
‘6 o’clock in the evening. 

Q.—With an hour for dinner? A.—Yes. 


* ** i , Ottawa, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Carson :— | 

Q.—Whatis your age? A.—I am thirteen years past. 

Q.—Where do you work? A.—Down at the box factory at the Chaudieére. 

Q.—What do you work at? A.—At the board machine for making boxes. 

Q.—Is it a machine where there are saws on it? A.—Yes,; there are ten saws 
-on it. 

Q.—Are those saws covered over? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How close do your hands go to the saws? A.—About 1 foot. 

Q.—Is there anything to prevent your hands from being thrown on to these 
saws? A.—No. 

Q.—Nothing at all? A—WNo. 
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Q.—Have you known any accident to happen in that factory since you came 
there? A.—No. 

Q.—Have any boys been caught in the saws, to your knowledge? A.—Not that 
I know of. 

Q.—Was not a boy caught in those saws there some little time ago? A.—Not 
that I know of. 

Q.—How long have you been there? A.—T'wo weeks next Monday. 

Q.—What are your wages per day? A.—Forty-five cents. 

—Has it been that since you started? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. Borvin :— 


Q. 

Q.—What time do you go to work? A.—Six o’clock in the morning. 

Q.—What time do you go to dinner? A.—Twelve o’clock. | 

Q.—When do you start work again? A.—At ten minutes to one. 

Q.—When do you quit work? A.—At six at night. 

Q.—Do you work all day on Saturday? A.—No; we quit work at five o’clock 
on Saturdays. 

Q.—Do you feel tired sometimes at that work? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Are there any boys younger than you are at work there? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What is the age of the youngest? A.—I do not know. 


*k *k *k , Ottawa, called and sworn. 


Q.—What is your age, past? A.—TI am twelve years past. 

Q.—Do you work at the Chaudiére? A.—Yes; in the box factory. 

Q.—How long have you been working there? A.—Four weeks on Tuesday. 
Q.—What kind of a machine is it that you work at? A.—I do not work at a 


machine at all; I just carry the blocks and another man puts it on the machine. 


Q.—The machine you take these blocks from is it a sawing machine? A.—Yes; 
the boys carry the blocks and pile them on the bench, and I carry them from the 
bench. 

Q.—What hours do you work? A.—From six o’clock in the morning till six 
o’clock at night. 

Q.—How long are you allowed for dinner? A.—One hour, all but ten minutes. 

Q.—What wages do you receive? A.—Twenty-five cents a day. 

Q.—Have you known any little boys to get cut in the place where you are work- 
ing? A.—No little boys. There is a man who got his finger cut off. 

~ Q.—Where this man got his finger cut off, could you get yours cut off too? A— 
Working around the saw. 

Q.—Yes? A.—He was working the edger; it is not the same kind of a machine 

that I carry the blocks to. 
By Mr. Borvin :— 

Q.—What size are the blocks? Are they heavy pieces of wood? A.—The blocks 

are not heavy, they are thin ones. 


_ By Mr. Heakss :-— 
Q.—Can you read and write, my little boy? A.—Yes, sir. 


** 7 a , of Ottawa, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Carson :— 
Q.—What age are you? A.—I am fourteen in August. 
Q.—Where do you work? A.—I work at Mr. Booth’s mill at the Chaudiére. 
—How long have you been working in the box factory ? A.—Since the 
25th of April I have been working in the mill. 
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Q.—What were you working at last year in the box factory ? A.—I was 
working on the butting-saw last year. 

Q.—What age would you be in August last ? A.—Thirteen. 

Q.—What age were you when you commenced to work ? A.—I was twelve and 
a-half years old when I began this work. 

Q.—What hours do you work? +A.—From six to twelve ; then we have an hour 
for dinner—not quite an hour, because we start work again at five or ten minutes to 
one, and then we work until half-past six at night. We quit work at six o’clock on 
Saturday. 

Q.—Are there any boys working there younger than you are ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What ages are they ? A.—Eleven and twelve years of age. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—What mill do you work in? A.—Mr. Booth’s. I work at the butting-table.. 
By Mr. HEaKss :— 


Q.—Did you work the same hours that you do this last year ? A.—A little 
longer. 
Q.—How long did you work there last year ofaday? A.—Just the same hours. 
Q.—You worked for more than six weeks, did you? A.—Yes. | 
Q.—Did you start when the mill started ? A.—Yes. 
A.—And you stopped when the mill closed in the fall? A.—Yes. 
By Mr. Carson :— 
Q.—Do these little boys who work there work at night ? A.—Yes; two or three 
of the little small fellows. 
Q.—Are any of them under eleven years of age? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Are some of them under ten years of age? A.—I do not know. 
Q.—Do you know a boy named Brady who works in the mill ? A—Yes. 
Q.—Do you know his age? A.—No. 
By Mr. HEakEs :— 
Q.—How long do they work in the mill at night? A.—They begin at seven 
at night and leave at five in the morning, 
Q.—What do they do? A.—They work at the butting-table—they carry blocks 
away from the saw. ; 
By Mrs Boryin :—— 
Q.—How much do you make aday ? A.—I made 60 cents a day last year ; ip 
do not know how much [ will make this year. 
Q.—Do you know what the little ones get ? A.—No. 


Francis J. Farrevy, Printer, Ottawa, called and sworn. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Have you worked long in Ottawa as a printer? A.—Fourteen years. 

Q.—What are the sanitary conditions of the printing offices in Ottawa? A.—I | 
cannot speak of any but the office | am working in. I am working for Messrs. 
MacLean, Roger & Company, Parliamentary Printers. Ihave been working for them 
ever since I came here, on the 16th of September, 1874. 

Q.—What is the sanitary condition of that office, both as regards ventilation and 
private conveniences? A.—Well, in summer it is well enough, because you can 
keep the place open, but in winter it is -a very close place, almost hermetically 
sealed. There are no double windows, and they paste them up to keep out the 
draughts, so that makes it a very close place in winter. | 

Q.—Are there conveniences on each flat? A.—No; not on each flat. 

Q.—Are there separate conveniences for both sexes? A.—Yes; but they have 
to pass two flats. The women have to go up stairs. 
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Q.—The men are generally engaged in their work—and the women pass up? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is there any dangerous machinery? A.—Well, machinery, as a rule, is 
dangerous if not protected. There is a great deal of machinery in the press-room 
,ot in a protected state. I would not like to pass through them—that is, between 
them. 

Q.—Have any accidents happened to persons passing the presses ? A.— 
Accidents have happened, perhaps on account of the persons themselves. 

Q.—Is the drinking water easy of access? A.—It is easy of access, but it is not 
always available. We feed the engines from where we take our drinking water, and 
at times we are delayed. 

Q.—Are there water-closets where the hands work? A.—There is one on the 
flat where I am working. 

Q.—How many have access to that water-closet ? A.—About one hundred. 

Q.—Is there any objectionable smell in the summer time from it? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Have you known men to be sick and to go home on account of it? A.—I 
have heard that some men go home on account of it; I do not know personally— 
that is, those who work close to it. 

Q.—How far is it from the frames? A.—I would say 2 feet. 

Q.—Have you ever known any men leave the office on account of it—leave the 
puilding—the establishment? A—I believe they have; I could not recall the 
name of any individual. 

Q.—Are you acquainted with the class of houses that workingmen live in? 
A.— Yes. 

Q.—In what condition are these houses? A.—As far as IT am acquainted with 
them, they are in a healthy condition. This is a small city ; it is different from large 
cities ; the houses here are not the same as in larger cities. The tenant has the com- 
plete control of his house. The rents were raised with the prosperity of the times, 
and are high; and there are some houses in some parts of the town where several 
families congregate together, so as to lessen the rent. ; 

Q.—You say that house rents have increased ? A.—Yes; house rent has increased 
in Ottawa every year for the last five years. 

Q.—What would a man pay for a house of six rooms, ten or fifteen minutes’ walk 
from the post office? A.—Well, ten or fifteen minutes’ walk from the post office, $9— 
perhaps $10—$9 is the average. 

Q.—Are they very convenient houses? A.—Not always; some have been 
constructed in a hasty manner, and are kind of damp ; others have been remodelled, 
but have not been improved in the process, so far as health is concerned. They were 
built at a time when Ottawa was only a village and are not suitable for a growing 
city. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Are they as convenient as an ordinary farmer’s house ? Do they contain the 
same conveniences as an ordinary farmer’s house? A.—They are not so convenient 
as an ordinary farmer’s house, for the reason that the conditions are different. 

Q.—Have you not very few houses in the city of Ottawa that are not as con- 
venient as a farmer’s house? A.—I should think they would not be. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Have you any further information that you consider would be important for 
the Commission to know, with reference to the workingmen of Ottawa? A.—Yes; 
the workingmen of Ottawa might have their condition improved. <A great deal might 
be done towards ameliorating their condition. Outside my business:I have little to 
do with them, on account of having nothing to do outside the printing business; but 
I find in cases where men do not combine a sort of tyranny is practised by employers, 
one way or another—if not actual slavery. 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—What do you mean by actual slavery—I thought we lived ina free country ? | 
A.—By compelling a man to work more than ten hours a day, and to pay him only 
sufficient for a very bare subsistence at that, where he does not combine. 

Q.—That is your definition of slavery? A.—Yes; because some men have no 
conscience and 

Q.—That will do; I merely asked you your definition of the term “acts of slavery 
and tyranny.” You consider that a.man who voluntarily works fourteen or fifteen 
hours a day subjects himself to tyranny and acts of slavery? A.—Yes; | consider 
that he is a voluntary slave. 

Q.—You have a sanitary inspector in Ottawa? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Have you ever complained to him of the state of the place? A.—He has 
been there. 

Q.—Now, you have spoken of the tyranny practised by employers. A.—Yes; I 
used the word “tyranny.” 

Q.—At this season of the year, do you think it would be tyranny to make a man 
pay higher wages than he expected to pay when he entered upon a contract—that 
is, supposing he had a considerable contract to fill? A.—I think that if labor was 
organized they should demand a fair day’s pay fora good day’s work ; the employers 
well know what wages the men should receive. Some of them have been working- 
men themselves. 

Q.—You have not answered my question. Supposing a contractor has entered 
into a contract to perform certain work, and he bases his figures upon the current 
rate of wages, do you not think it would be tyranny on the part of the men to 
insist upon higher wages than the current rate? A.—Ifthe men were not receiving 
a proper rate of wages I would not. 


By Mr, ArnMsTRONG :— 

Q.—The office that you work in, has it always been considered a safe building? 
A.—No. 

Q.—You consider it as unsafe to work in? A.—I do not consider it so now; it 
was at one time. You asked me if I always considered it so. 

Q.—Yes; there have been some supports put to the building. If there had 
not, been serious consequences might have ensued. There was a considerable scare 
there one time. There are heavy things stored there—heavy machinery, stones 
and type. 


ALEXANDER SHORT, Printer, Ottawa, called and sworn. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG: 


Q.—How long have you been at the business in Ottawa? A.—About twelve 
years. 

Q.—What is your experience as to to the sanitary condition of the printing 
offices in Ottawa? A.—Taken as a whole, I think they are in a very unsatisfactory 
condition; I have never met with worse. 

Q.—Are there any dangerous elevators in these buildings? A.—Yes; they fall 
very fast. I have seen, during the last two years, two men nearly killed by them. 
‘One saved his head by catching the rail; if his head had been 1 or 2 inches more 
forward he would have snapped his neck, 

_. Q—How long is that ago? A.—About a year and a-half ago. 
©” Q.—Is that elevator properly regulated ?. A.—No,; forty miles an hour is about 
the rate it falls. No one would hardly conceive the danger. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—That is very rapid. indeed? A.—Yes; it is very rapid; it breaks and falls, 
and is very dangerous to any one using it. 


By Mr. ArmstTRoNG :— 


Q.—Do you know any printing offices in this town who pay their men by store 
orders? A.—No; I do not. I know some who have issued orders to men who have 
asked for their pay inadvance. They wanted their clothing, furniture, and so on, and 
obtained an order for $20 or $30, and paid back the proprietor so much a week. 

Q—This firm that you speak of now: do they pay their wages regularly ? 
A.—Not always on pay-day. 

Q.—Have you known any firm in this city keep back men’s wages two or three 
weeks and then pay them by instalments. A.—Yes. 

Q.—Does that establishment do it at the present day? A.—Yes; they do, but 
they promise to do better in future. 

Q.—Can you give us any opinion—taking the working classes—the skilled 
working classes of Ottawa: have their wages increased to any extent during the past 
five years and has their condition improved in any way? A.—I think the earnings 
of the printers have increased in one way; but when you take the rise in rents into 
consideration that lowers it; the rise in wages has not been equal to the rise in rents. 
I am paying rent for a house now. I am paying $8 a month for a house which, 
when I first came to Ottawa, I could have got for about $4. 

Q.—How many years ago? A.—Well, eight years ago, I believe. It was $4 


a month ; and of course they are getting worse every year, if anything. These houses 


are of very small value and are in a very poor condition. As far as workingmen’s 
houses are concerned in this city, I do not think I have seen worse. I have lived in 
Kingston, Toronto, Port Hope and Napanee, and in other places, and I never met 
with worse—that is, the houses rented by the working classes. I really think it 
would be beneficial to have some of the Irish landlords imported to Canada. 
Q.—Have you anything further to say that might be of interest to the Commission, 
in your opinion? A.—I think the premises could be made better for the workmen 


by better ventilation, and the sanitary conditions of the offices could be improved. 


Q.—Have you known the sanitary inspector to go around the printing offices ? 
A.—I never saw the inspector; I never heard anything of him. 
By Mr. Borvin :— : 


Q.—I suppose if he went around he would not have failed for something to do ? 
A.—He would have found plenty, but I have never seen him around. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—What is the minimum wages that a printer earns in the city of Ottawa ? 
A.—Eleven dollars a week. 

Q.—How many hours does he work a day ? A.—Nine hours a day. 

Q.—That is what is earned ? A.—Yes; by the week. 

Q@.—Are there any printers receiving less than that ? A.—Yes; they are in 
non-union offices, All union men receive $11 a week—some over that. 

By Mr. Boivin :— 

Q.—Do the men have to pass any inspection before they are permitted to join 
your society? A.—They have to be printers. 

Q—But do you take into your society men who are incompetent printers ? 
A.—We have had to take incompetent men from the employers, and in the long run 
they have created trouble, on leaving the city and going elsewhere. That is through 
the avarice of proprietors. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—What are the average earnings on an evening paper ? A.—Twelve dollars 
per week, 
Q.—And on a morning paper? A.—$14.00, or $14.50 per week, 
I yeNEt aDOLVIN :— 
Q.—Do these men whom you say you are forced to take in, through the avarice 
of the proprietor, receive the same salary as you do? A.—Yes; if they are competent, 
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Q,.—How is that? A.—Influence often does that. an 

Q.—Where does the influence come from? A.—That is behind the scenes. 

Q.—We would like you to explain how that is, that a man not competent is 
received into your society and receives the same salary.as a competent man? We are 
a Commission duly appointed to make enquiry into all questions for the benefit of 
labor, and so we should like to find out where the influence comes from? A.—I 
will state the case this way: Supposing a young man comes from the country—he 
comes from a country place, and gets into a printing office through the influence of a 
member of Parliament, we will say. 

Q.—-He will have to join the union? A,.—Yes. 

Q.—And then he is taken? A.—Yes; if that young man goes to another place 
he cannot call himself a journeyman. He has to wait until he becomes a thoroughly 
competent man. He has to pass an examination before the foreman of the office, 
and the word of the foreman is always taken first. It does not matter whether the 
office belongs to the union or not, the foreman is supposed to be the judge. 

Q.—And if the foreman said he was not competent, would you take his word? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—If the foreman said he was not competent you would take his word and not 
give him work? A.—The foreman’s word would be taken; he is the competent judge. 

Q.—But take a man who may not be a very good workman, and the employer 
wishes to give him work—suppose he does not wish to join the union and the fore- 
man will not take him—what is to become of that man ? A.—He will not be taken on. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—Have you ever know employers in this town not to employ union men 
even no matter how good they were? A.—Yes; lL have known them to refuse union 
men and keep the inferior men; they have done it for years. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—Outside the city of Ottawa, what do you think a printer can make in a week 
at union prices by the job? A.—I do not quite understand your question. Do you 
mean by the piece—by piece work or by the week ? 

Q.—What is the highest amount, out of the city of Ottawa, that a man can make 
by union prices? A.—There is too much in that word. A man might strain himself 
and do a big amount. 

Q.—What is reasonable? A.—A man could make $12 in a week’s work—that 
is reasonable. 

Q.—By working fifty-four hours a week? A.—Yes. 

Q.—That is the most? A.—Not the most. 

Q.—I asked you what was the highest amount, outside the city of Ottawa, that 
a printer can earn by working a week of fifty-four hours? A.—That is, supposing he 
has the work before him ? 

Q.—That is the question. Supposing he has as much work as a man can do in 
fifty-four hours by the week? A.—A very rapid compositor may make $14, but it is 
only a few that can do it. 


By Mr. McLean :— 
Q.—Would that be on a morning or an evening paper? A.—On a morning 
paper; but that is not to be obtained week after week. 


By Mr. Borvin :— 

Q.—We had evidence a short time ago. A gentleman, in giving his evidence here, 
stated that he paid some men $1.75 a day and others $2.50 a day. I said to him: 
“How is it that one man is only capable of earning $1.50 a day or $1.75 a day and 
another can earn $2.50,” and he said he paid them according to their ability, and 
that among mechanics, as in some other things, the more education a man had in 
sympathy with his work, such as technical schools, and so forth, the higher the 
wages he could command. Now, what I want to make out is, is one man better 
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than another in your business? Are there not some men who are worth more money 
than others to the employer, not only in ability, but in intelligence and knowledge of 
the business? A.—There are few men in the world but what consider they know a 
little more that another. 

Q.—I suppose you find among your fellow-workmen some of greater and some 
of less ability. Do not you think that those who are more able should get more 
money? A.—Well, allow me; I beg pardon, but you do not understand the printing 
business. You speak as though a man was working at some of these fancy trades. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—But if the men are working by the day one man might do much more than 
another, might he not? A.—Well, you will find a man working by the day do what 
he thinks is a fair day’s work. 

Q.—Mr. Boivin asks you if, in your trade, there are not some men who work 
much better than others, and consequently are deserving of better pay than others? 
A. —TI believe in our business, taking one day with another, one man’s work would 
average the same as another’s for a week’s work. One man might do more to-day 
and another might do more to-morrow, but taking it the week through, one man is 
about as good as another. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Have you anything to suggest with regard to the apprenticeship system? 
A.—Yes; we are injured a great deal in this city by boys. It is one of the greatest 
injuries to the printing business that I know of. Boys are taken into the city print- 
ing offices without any regard to fitness to learn the trade. Every boy who is about 
to learn the printing trade should know the general rudiments of an English 
education—reading, writing, and a certain amount of arithmetic, and English 
grammar. We find boys come into a printing office who cannot do 80 much as to 


gpell simple words correctly. They are first employed in sweeping out the offices 


and running of errands. They receive what education they get in the printing 
office, and at the end of their five years’ apprenticeship we find them to be incom- 
petent workmen. It is an injustice to the employer and to them. 


By Mr. Borvin :— 


Q.—What would you recommend for that ? A.—As a remedy for that, I would 
recommend the indenture system. Now, if the bosses gave a guarantee, and the 
parents gave a guarantee that the boy would fulfil his apprenticeship, and the boy, on 
commencing his apprenticeship, proved on examination that he was properly 
qualified as to education, he could not but make a good printer. 

Q.—We have had the experience of a large numbers in different trades, and they 
stated before this Commission that the great difficulty was the boys would run away 
to the States, or some place, and the bosses would lose money by them. How would 
you remedy that? A.—Thatis why I would recommend the indenture system. The 
parents or guardians would have to give a guarantee to the employers. I recommend 
the same system as the English system. It protects both the apprentice and the 


employer. 


Davin Tass&, Printer, Ottawa, called and sworn. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—You are a printer? A.—Yes. 
(.—You have heard the evidence of Mr. Short and Mr. Farrell ? A.—Yes; Lhave. 
Q.—Do you corroborate what they said? A.—Well, not in every instance. 
Q.—In what respect do you disagree with them? A.—Well, Ido not agree 
with Mr. Short in all that he said about the houses in the city of Ottawa. Though 
not a landlord, I find the houses of the working people of the city of Ottawa pretty 
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fair. J have lived in Montreal, and I know the condition of the two places, and the 
fact is, | would rather live here than in Montreal, as far as the houses are concerned. 

Q.—Do you agree with the witnesses as regards the sanitary condition of the 
printing offices? A.—I do. 

Q.—Do you consider that they are ina bad state? A.—They might be a great 
deal better. : 

Q—What is your opinion of what they said with regard to the apprentice 
question? A.—Well, that is a great trouble. Neither the bosses nor the parents 
wish to indenture them in our trade. 

Q.—Can you tell why? A.—It seems to be a kind of agreement between the 
parents and the bosses—neither are willing that the apprentices should be indentured. 

Q.—Can you tell why? Do you think that one reason why the boy’s friends 
do not wish him to be indentured is because they are anxious to get him on 
piece-work, so that he should earn as much as possible without learning a perfect 
trade? A.—Yes; because they come to our place. We have known them to claim 
to have served four years when they have only served one and a-half years; and by 
the time they have served two and a-half or three years and a-half they assert they 
have served five years at the trade. 


x *k * , Laborer, called and sworn. 


By Mr. ARMstTRONG :— 


Q.—What are you employed at? A.—I work on the locks. 

Q.—Have you been working long on the locks? A.—T'wenty years the 9th of 
next month. 

Q—What is the average number of hours you put in out of the twenty-four? 
A.—The lock-men of the city of Ottawa, during 1887, worked from six at night 
until seven in the morning—that is to say, we were on duty all the time. For instance, 
during the month of May we worked 108 hours; in the month of June we worked 
119; in the month of July we worked 126; in the month of August we worked 
104 hours; in the month of September we worked 96 hours; in the month of 
October we worked 84 hours; in the month of November we worked 32 hours—being 
a total of 667 hours, which is equal to sixty-six days and nine hours for the season of 
1887, at night. . 

Q.—How many hours do you put in in the day time? A.—AII the time, besides 
the night time. I commenced to work on the Ist day of May, perhaps on the 2nd, 
and I lived there at the locks until the last day of November. There may be days 
when I would get a few hours’ rest during the day, and nights when I would geta 
few hours during the night, but there is pretty near as much work at night as there 
is in the day time. 

Q.—What number of hours have you worked without having any sleep? A.—I 
have worked from twelve o’clock on Sunday night until halfpast one o’clock on 
Wednesday night with two hours’ sleep; that was last spring. 

Q.—<Are you paid by the month, or by the week, or by the day ? A.—By the day. 

Q.—How much per day do you receive? A.—A dollar and a-quarter. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—You are not paid in the winter ? A.—No. 

Q.—How much do you receive for night work ? A.—Nothing; I get $1.25 
a day, and that includes the night. Night and day are both alike to us fellows. 

Q.—Do they pay you for Sunday work ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—lIs there any lost time? A.—It is all rignt, as far as the wages go, but the 
wages are not sufficient for the work. 

Q.—Has more attention to be paid to some locks than to others? A— 
Sometimes. 


a 
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By Mr. HEAKEs :—. 

Q.—You think you ought to be paid something extra for night work? A.—Yes. 
T would like to give you a statement. There are certain grievances amongst the 
men, The Government, last year, put the whole of the men on the canal from 
Ottawa to Kingston on a standing wage of $1.25 a day. We had $1.20 
a day, and that was given by the other Government in 1872 in lieu 
of house rent (the 20 cents), during the season of navigation. Now, the men 
up along the line to Kingston Mills have houses from the Government and a garden, 
and they can grow potatoes and get a great deal of fuel free, and soon. We at this 
end of the canal think that this is a grievance. Our expenses are greater, but we 
simply have our day’s pay, no more ; and we would like the Minister of Canals to 
receive our petition. We sent in a petition, and were told that it was received, and 
that is all we have heard of it. 

Q.—What pay do the lock-men receive at the other end of the canal? A.— 
They receive the same pay and the extra privileges. We get $1.25 a day and the 
people up there get the same. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—So you think you are entitled to get house rent freeor more salary ? A.— 
Yes. 


ct + 7 , Laborer, Ottawa, called and sworn. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—I understand you also work on the canal, as lock-man, the same as the last 
witness? A.—Yes. 

Q.—You heard him giving his evidence and you understood all that he said? A. 
—Yes, sir. 

Q.—Do you approve of it? A.—I do. 

Q.—Have you anything to add to what he has said? A.—Yes; I would like to 
say a little more. 1 think the hours we work too long for any man to stand it. We 
work without sleep at all hours, and without meals, sometimes. We may commence 
at 12 o’clock on Sunday night, and work all night and we have got to stay out until 
we have done our work for the time, which is generally 9 or 10 o’clock on Monday 
morning, before we go to breakfast. Sometimes we take breakfast and dinner together, 
and at other times we take dinner and supper together, and I think it is a very hard 
thing, after working all night, to have to turn out again and get no rest and get 
nothing extra for it. I know on the Lachine Canal there is only one lock, and there 
is a gang of eight men. Here there is a whole string of locks, and there are only 
eight men for the eight locks, while on the Lachine Canal there are eight men for 
every lock. Their lock is a little larger; it is a three-boats lock, but at the same 
time they are boats that are pulled through by horses, whereas here, up in Ottawa, 
with eight locks, one after the other in succession, they are put through by hand. 


Eventna Sessron-—Orrawa, Saturday, 5th May, 1888. 


Louis Grarron, Cabinet-maker and Joiner, Ottawa, being sworn, deposeth as 

follows :— 
By Mr. Borvin :— 

Q.—Are you working for yourself or for other persons? A.—I am working on 
my own account. 

Q.—Have you men engaged in your service ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How many have you? A,—At the present time I have five. 

Q—Have you children working for you? A—No; but | have five men 
working for me. 
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Q.—What are the working hours in your factory? A.—Ten hours a day and 
nine on Saturday. 

Q—Can you tell us, thereabouts, the wages which these men make a week? 
A.—Ten dollars and fifty cents. 

Q.—Have these men continuous work? A.—Yes; the whole year round. 

Q.—Avre there any of your men who have made savings or laid aside anything ? 
A.—That’s more than I can tell you. 

Q.—Have you any trouble with your men? A.—No, sir; not at all. 

Q.—Do you feel that you have opposition in your trade from goods coming from 
other quarters? A.—No. 

Q.—You have nothing serious to complain of ? A.—No, sir; not at all. 


( Translation.) 

Octave LABELLE, Sub-foreman for Charlebois & Co., Contractors, of Ottawa, 
being sworn, deposeth as follows :— 

By Mr. Borvin :— 

Q.—Will you tell us how many men you have employed in your service? 
A.—That depends; at the present time we have about forty. Sometimes we have 
as many as 250 and 300. 

Q.—Do the workingmen that you have at present do the same job, or do they 
work at different jobs? A.—At different jobs; we have them from journeymen up to 
artists. 

Q.—Will you tell us, thereabouts, how much journeymen make a week? A.—We 
have some who make $7 and others $9. , 

Q.—The joiners: how much do they make? A.—We have them of different 
grades, and all depends on their skill. We have some who make $1.75; others $1.25 
and $2. 

Q.—Do the joiners that make $1.75 and up to $2 a day work at the same job? 
A.—They do the same work as the others. ; 

Q.—Why do you pay some $2 and the others $1.75? A.—Because the one 
who makes $2 does more work than the others, and when we have a harder piece of 
work to do we give it to the one who is best able to do it. 

Q.—There are some who do a greater quantity of work than others? A.—Yes; 
there are some men who are exceedingly slow, and to whom I should give no work at all. 

Q.—Do you believe that if the workingmen had more schooling it would improve 
their position? A.—Certainly; that would give them many advantages in under- 
standing the plans and working them out for themselves. 

Q.—As a rule, do you find the number of able workingmen greater than that of 
common workingmen?. A.—I find more common workingmen than able ones. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 
Q.—Are not the men obliged to sign the contracts? A.—Never. 
Q.—How often are they paid? A.—Every fortnight; they come to the office 
and their money is given them iy an envelope. 
By Mr. Borvin :— 
Q.—Have you had any trouble with yourmen? A.—The first year we had a 
strike that lasted half a day. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—How long is that ago? A.—It was not the first year; it was two years ago. 
The trouble was about an increase of wages, and among the stone-cutters only; they 
demanded 25 cents a day more. They said nothing about it; they stopped working 
without saying anything. They came to the office all together,and I sent them 
back to work; I gave them their 25 cents. As to the bricklayers: they stopped 
work one whole day, about two years ago; they struck for an increase of wages, 
which was not reasonable. I would not give it to them, and they went back to work. 


— 
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By Mr. HELBRONNER :— 


Q.—You ave obliged to follow the plans laid down by the architect? A.—Yes. 

Q.—When the artist makes a mistake, is there any responsibility whatever 
incurred? A.—Not at all; all depends on circumstances. If the architect makes a 
- mistake it has to be repaired, and we charge more. 

Q.—But it is the client who pays, and not the architect? A.—It is the client, 
certainly; the architect is never responsible. 

Q.—Whether the plan is good or bad, the architect gets his comm ission? A.— 
Yes; even for the extras that are made to correct the plan. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Then, he has an interest in making bad plans ? 
By Mr. HELBRONNER :— 


Q.—Are you aware that at Ottawa, or in other towns of the Province, workingmen 
have lost their wages through the fault of the contractor or the sub-contractor ? 
A.—Oh, yes; very often; but I cannot enter into details. 

Q.—Does not this happen especially when the contractor or sub-contractor has 
not the money needful to do the joh? A.—That is always the case. 

Q.—Or that he has put his contract too low? A.—Yes; that’s it. 

Q.—Do you think that a law rendering the owner responsible for the materials and 
the handiwork would be of advantage to the workingman and the contractor?» A.— 
Yes; advantageous for the workingman and the contractor, only it would be 
necessary that the owner should have guarantees from the architect, because it is the 
architect who has to build, and if his plans must be altered, and if the contractor 
brings on extras, the owner is obliged to pay; but if he is obliged to pay the men 
over and above this he has a great deal of responsibility. On the other hand, as 
far as the contractor is concerned, there is another thing which does not look to me 
right. This is the of way of it: If a piece of land is not good, and you put up a house 
on it, the house is built and the architect is not liable; it is the contractor who is liable. 

Q.—The architect does not point out the nature of the ground ¢ A.—Not at all; 
you, yourself, are obliged to see that the ground is right, and you are held responsible 
for all damages which may befall the property; or, again, if there are flaws in the 
plans, if there are portions of the plans that are weak—-something that will give 
way—the workman is responsible for this and the architect is not. : 

Q.—Do you know cases in which the architect forced the contractor to follow 
his plans when the contractor declared that the plan was not good? A.—Oh, yes; 
that happens almost every year. In that event, you fyle a protest before the notary, 
and if the owner, after consulting his architect, tells you to go ahead, then it is the 
owner that is responsible. : 


Miss * oF * | Folder in a Printing Office, Ottawa, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Carson :— . 


Q—Where are you employed? A.—In the Parliamentary Printing Office. 
Q.—What do you do? A.—I am employed in the folding department. 
@.—How many hours do you work per day? A.—Nine hours. 
Q.—Have you ever worked for a longer time than nine hours in the day? A.— 
Yes; I have work over-time, from 7 o’clock until 10 o’clock at night. 
Q.—How are you paid—by the day or by the week? A.—I am paid by the 
 day——I receive $2.50 a week. . 
Q.—Are you paid anything for over-time—any extra pay for over-time ? A.— 
I am paid 5 cents an hour for over-time—19 cents for three hours. 
Q.—You say you work from 7 in the morning until 9 at night? A.—I say I 
have worked from 7 in the morning until 6 o’clock at night, and then I have gone 
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to my supper and returned at 7 o’clock at night and have worked until 10 o’clock at 
night. We work from 8 o’clock in the morning until 6 o’clock at night now-—at the 
present time. 

Q.—-It is optional for you to work over-time? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you go home to dinner? A.—Yes; I go home to dinner at 12 o’clock 
and | return at 1, and I work from 1 until 6. . 

Q.—Do any of the young ladies in your department bring their dinner? A.—Yes. 

Q.—If you are late a quarter of an hour do you have an hour taken off of your 
time? A.—Yes. 

Q.—When they bring their tea where do they make it? A—Down on the 
boiler. 

Q.—And whereabout is the boiler? A.—In the press-room, down stairs. 

Q.—Ave there men around the boiler? A.—Well, no; not around the boiler. 

Q.—It is just down stairs? A.—It is in a back, out-of-the-way place; not exactly 
in the press-room. 

Q.—During the time that you have been there have you ever been fined? A.— 
No; if I lost an hour, or anything like that, they took it off of my work for the time, 
and I did not get anything for it. 

Q.—But if you came in a quarter of an hour late it was taken off? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you know if any girl had anything taken off of her wages for playing? 
A—No; I did not hear of any. 

Q.—Do you know what amount that fine was? A.—I could not tell you. 

Q.—Do you know that she was fined? A.—Yes. 

Q.—By whom? A.----By the foreman. 

Q.—Do you know that afterwards it was brought to the notice of Mr. Roger? 
A.---I do not know. 

Q.—You have no idea of the amount of that fine? A.—--No. 

Q.—Do you know what it was for? A.--No; Ido not know. It was for fixing 
her hair, or something of that kind. 

Q.—Has the foreman used bad language towards the girls, such as cursing and 
swearing? A.—-Yes; I have know him to curse and swear. 

Q.—Did you ever know him to be very violent in his language? A.—No; just 
cursing ; that is all. 

Q.—Have you known him to strike any one? A.—No. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—How long does it take girls to learn the folding? AW—About two weeks. 

Q.—What do they get? A.—One dollar and fifty cents a week, and their salary 
is afterwards raised. Some get as high as $4 a week; that is in the press room— 
$2.50 a week they generally get. 

Q.—What is the age of the youngest girl ? A.—I could not tell you; there is 
one here. 

Q.—Do you know any younger than she is to be working there? A.—I don’t 
think so; I could not tell you, [ am sure. 
A a you know, a couple of years ago, of a very young gitl working there ? 

— Yes. 
Q.—What is her name ? A.—I do not know her name. 


Miss °K * *, Paper-folder, Ottawa, called and sworn. 

By Mr. Carson :— ) 
Q.—What is your age? A.—I am fourteen. ; 
Q.—You heard the statements made by the other witness, did you? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Do you corroborate what she says? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Have you any additional statement to make to what she has already said ? 
A.—No. 
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Q.—Have you ever been fined—that is, have you ever been docked in your pay 
for anything you have done, for instance, if you displease the foreman would he keep 
something off your pay? A.—Yes. 
a oe he ever used bad language—towards you, such as swearing at you 2 

— Yes. 
- Q.—Has he used abusive language towards you? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Did you ever speak to Mr. Roger about it ? A.—No. 
—Do you know any of the little girls who did? A.—No. 
—Do you carry your dinner with you to work ? A.—No. 
—You go home for your dinner? A.—Yes. 
-—About what are your earnings a week? A.—Two dollars. 
—wWhat are the number of hours that you work a day for these two dollars ? 
A.—WNine hours. 

Q.—Did you ever work until ten o’clock at night ? A.—Yes. 
—Do you sit down at your work? A.—Yes. 
Q.—How long have you been at the folding? A.—A year and six months. 
Q.—And you only get $2 a week now? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Your age was twelve and a-half years when you started at the work? A.— 
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Yes. 


—_—_—_—_———_— 


Miss * * *, Ottawa, Folder, called and sworn. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—How long have you been working in the establishment of Messrs MacLean, 
Roger & Co? A.—Very nearly three years. 

Q.—What is your age? A.—I am seventeen. 

Q.—You heard the statement made by the other girls? A—Yes. 

Q.—Do you corroborate what they have said? A.—Yes. 

Q,—Have you ever been fined? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What were you fined for? Was it for coming in late? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What did the foreman dock you for that ? A.—Three or four cents. 

Q.—How much time would that be? A.—About an hour. 

Q.—Would you be an hour late or just a few minutes late when he would dock 
you an hour? A.—Sometimes I would only be a few minutes late. 

Q.—Have you ever known any little girls to be ill-treated in any way? A.—tL 
do not know of any. 

Q.—Do you know of any being slapped ? A.—No. 


Orrawa, 8th May, 1888. 
Cuartes Bryson, Dry-goods Merchant, Ottawa, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—You are a member of the firm of Bryson, Graham & Co.? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How many clerks do you employ in your establishment? A—We have 
thirty salesmen at present; we have in all fifty-six—that is, hands about the place. 
We have thirty salesmen now. 

Q.—Of these hands that you employ, how many would be females? A.—Four 
sales-ladies. 

Q.—What would be the age of the youngest of these? A.—I think thirteen or 
fourteen years of age—about thirteen ; possibly fourteen. 

Q.—What are these girls of fourteen years of age employed at? A.—Ticketing 
goods, sewing tickets on clothes, and so forth. 

Q.—Are they situated so that they can sit down when disposed? A.—They sit. 
all the time at their work. 
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Q.—-What would be the average wages of a dry-goods salesman? A.—I think 
ours would average $10 a week. 

Q.—And these female saleswomen? A.—-Well, two of them have $6, one $3 and 
one $2 a week. The little girl ticketing goods has $2. 

Q.—What hours do they have to work per day, the salesmen and saleswomen ? 
A.—The salesmen work ten hours a day and the saleswomen, I think, less than nine 
hours. ! | 

Q.—Those that would be on as late as eleven o’clock at night on Saturdays, what 
time would they start in the morning? A.—They would start at ten o’clock ; one at 
* nine o’clock. 

Q.—Have you any system of fines in your establishment? A.—No. , 

Q,—How are the conveniences—water-closets, and the like of that? A.—We 
have but one. -. 

Q.—In use for both sexes? A.—Yes; we have a second, but they do not seem 
to use it. 

Q.—Is it inside the building? A—Yes; the young ladies might use the second, 
but they do not use it; they all use the same one. I do not think the ladies were 
ever inside the closet down stairs. 

By Mr. HEAKES :— 

Q.—What is the reason they do not use the other closet ? A.—I do not know. : 

Q.—Is it in an out-of-the-way place? A.—No. 

Q.—Is it just as convenient as the other one. A.—Yes. 

Q.—How often do you pay your hands? A.—Every Saturday evening. 

Q.—Do you employ any milliners and dressmakers ? A.—No. 

By Mr. Carson :— 

Q. 


—Are both water-closets in the cellar? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you think if these water-closets were in a more convenient place—tor 
instance, not in the cellar—the girls would be more apt to use them. A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you not think that is the reason-they do not use them. A.—Well, I could 
not say, am sure. Our girls have all very short hours—that is, they go out very 
often. They come in at ten and leave at twelve, and come back at one and leave at 
five. They are out a good deal; the day is broken up. 

Q.—Do any of your clerks eat their meals in the shop. A.—Those that live ata 
distance do. 

Q.—Do you make up or manufacture anything? A.—We manufacture nothing 
on the premises. 

By Mr, HEaxes :— 

Q.—Do any people work for you outside? A.—Yes; in manufacturing ready- 
made clothing. 

Q.—How many? A.—Thirty or forty persons. 

Q.—Are you able to tell us the wages women earn on clothing. A.—We pay 
25 cents for a pair of pants; the same for a vest; 65 cents for a coat; overcoats, $1. 
We manufacture shirts outside; we pay $1.50 per dozen, without collars, and $1.80 
with. We pay the same for cotton; we only makg the coarser cotton, not the finer. 

Q.—Do your hands have to find cotton, or anything. A.—No; we find everything. 

Q.—Do you impose any fines? A.—There are no fines imposed on those people 
who manufacture for me. : 

Q—Are you able to tell us how many coats a woman would make in a week? 
A.—I could not. Ithink they are made by women who do their own housework, 
and make them in their spare time. Any time they have got to themselves they sit 
down and do that work. 

Q.—Can you tell us if many people are employed in dry-goods stores in Ottawa? 
A.—There are a good deal. 

Q.—Could you tell us anything of their general condition, and treatment, or 
hours? A.—No; I could not. 
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Q.—Have you heard any complaint as to the long hours and the inconveniences 
they suffer? A.—No. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—How late do your clerks have to work of an evening? A.—The clerks 
come back again, half of them, until nine o’clock every evening. 

Q.—Do they get any extra pay for that? A.—No; nothing extra. 

Q.—Supposing clothing is imperfectly made, what do you do then? A.—If a 
garment is imperfectly made we stop giving them work. We change hands, 
However, I may say that we have had the same hands a good many years. YT think 
I remember in one or two instances we sent the piece back to be done over again. 

Q.—You have an inspector to look over the work when it comes in? A.—Yes; 
I have seen them returned for pressing more than anything else. 

Q.—Do the women outside do the pressing? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And you do not fine them for bad work? A.—No; we simply stop giving 
them any, and try some one else. 

By Mr. Carson :— : 

Q.—Do any of your girls stay until eleven o'clock at night? A.—wNo; they go at 
nine; they are not on every night until nine o’clock. The girls that remain until nine 
o’clock at night come-at eleven in the morning, and those that remain on until nine at 
night have two hours in the day, between ten o’clock and nine at night, for dinner 
and supper. They work till nine in turn—alternate weeks. Those that leave at 
six at night come on at nine in the morning. 

Q.—Does a clerk who speaks two languages obtain more pay than a clerk who 
speaks only one language? A:—They earn more. Our clerk’s wages are not by 
salary alone, as his salary is earned when he has sold $200 worth of goods; if he 
sells another $100 worth during that week he has on Saturday night $15—not $10, so 
that they are all interested in making sales. I think our salaries are as large as any. 
We have men who earn $22 and $25 a week. 

Q.—They speak both languages—English and French ? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—Is it more expensive for a young woman to live in the position of clerk or 
saleswoman than for her to live if she worked in a factory? A.—She is supposed 
to dress better; I do not know how much it costs. 

Q.—She has to wear more collars and cutts ? A.— Yes. 

Q.—She is not under more expense, is she? A.—I believe she would be. 


— 


SamurL Carstey, Dry-goods Merchant, Montreal, called and sworn. 
By Mr. HEakss :— 


Q.—In stores where salesmen and saleswomen are employed what supervision 
is generally made in the way of lavatories and water-closets—do you prefer to 
make a general statement? A.—Well, I will answer that question, and will then 
continue and make a statement. Generally, the only water-closets are in the cellar. 
I will speak now not only of Montreal, but from my experience in other places as 
well—Brockville, Ottawa and Toronto, particularly—where we have had occasion 
to examine dry-goods premises during the last twelve months’ with a view to taking 
them. We have known both salesmen and saleswomen, dressmakers and milliners, 
all to be in the same house, all in the same employ, and in every case, without 
exception, we found there was only one water-closet, and that was in the cellar. These 
cellars, although not dark in every case, were so for the most part. 

Q.—Do you know what provision is made to prevent the sexes meeting at all, 
at such places, or if there is any such provision ? A.—No, none whatever ; and in 
every case there is only one entrance to the cellar. 
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Q.—Where ? A.—By a door under the stairway. We found that particularly 
to be the case in Toronto. They are all equally bad. Toronto was as bad as, if not- 
worse than, any other place; it was as bad there as it could possibly be. In a certain 
house there there was a water-closet with only one seat for all tne employés ; in 
other places they have two seats, with only a thin board partition between them, and 
the only provision afforded the young people for washing their hands—which has 
to be done very often, on account of handling very delicate material—is down past 
where these men go in the cellar, and usually there are no urinals for the men, except 
they use the seats (water-closets). 

Q.—Can you tell us what conveniences there are for the girls in dry-goods 
stores where milliners and dressmakers are employed. A.—There are none that I 
saw. In one case—there was one building occupied by three tenants—a dry-goods 
man and salesman ; a dressmaker, with a staff of young people, and a milliner with 
her staff; and for the whole building there was one closet in a dark cellar. 

Q.—How are the milliners’ and dressmakers’ apprentices treated in Montreal ? 
A.—In some cases I believe they are treated well, and in many cases they are 
made to work very late, and without any extra pay, and from some stores you will 
see them delivering parcels on a Saturday night in the middle of the night. 

Q.—What time have they to commence ,work in the morning? A.—Hight 
o’clock in the morning is the standard in our business. 

Q.—And as a rule what hour do they go away? A.—You see there are two 
classes of milliners and dressmakers, one employed by dry-goods foremen, and there 
are private establishments conducted by ladies. I cannot speak so much of these 
private places; but I think the shops, as a whole, now let them off at pretty 
good hours where they do the better class of trade; where the shops are smaller they 
keep them till sometimes eight, nine, ten and eleven o’clock on Saturday nights. 

Q.—Can you tell us anything about the condition of girls employed in shirt 
factories and clothing firms? A.—Their condition is as bad as the others I have 
complained of. The complaint we hear from these people is irregularity of pay. 
The reason I know is this: When they come to my store to buy they cannot pay for - 
the goods, and want usto put them on one side until they can pay for them. They 
sometimes show us “due bills” from these factories and firms, and say they cannot 
get their pay, and ask*us to take them. 

Q.—Do all these factories you have mentioned or referred to adopt this system ? 
A.—I would not say all, but some of them. 

Q.—Do you think there is much hardship suffered by this class of people by that 
system of paying in due bills? A.—My opinion is the greatest hardship any of our 
working people can suffer and do suffer is the irregularity in the payment of 
their wages. 7 

Q.—Does this practice of paying wages by due bills also apply to the city of 
Toronto? A.—I do not know anything about the Toronto trade in that respect, but 
when a person works at his or her own house—when they take the work home and 
do it, and are paid in this way, it is a great hardship. They are forced to buy on 
credit and are compelled to pay more than what the stuff is worth, because they 
do not get paid themselves weekly. 

Q.—Would you agree to the extension of the provisions of the Factory Act to 
dry-goods stores and other businesses, such as wholesale clothiers, shirt factories, and 
soon? A.—Yes; I think it is quite as necessary to regulate them as the factories. 
I think the suffering endured by the operatives or employés in such places is just as 
great as the suffering endured by the operatives in factories; and I think the smaller 
the town—the smaller the stores—the more hardship there is to endure. 

Q.—What would you suggest as the best means of remedying these evils, with 
regard to the treatment of women and children and the employment of children ? 
A—I think the employers themselves will never remedy it in any way, and the only 
way that I can see of mending it is legislating so as to compel employers to dismiss 
them at certain hours, and have the water-closets and other places so that women and 
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children will not be compelled to go down into the cellar, or use the same conveniences 
as the opposite sex. 

Q.—You would have the conveniences for males located in a different part of the 
building ? A.—I would. 

Q.—You believe that the helpless classes—women and children—shall be the 
wards of the Government, and the Government shall be responsible for them ? A.— 
Yes; and from what I have seen, the employers will never do it until so compelled— 
at least, that is my opinion. 


By Mr. Borvin :— 


Q.—Do you find that Canadian goods are increasing in sales? A.—I think 
that the sale of Canadian goods for the low and cheap trade is increasing, but not for 
the better trade. 

Q.—Do you manufacture anything yourself ? A.—Well, we have dressmaking ; 
we don’t call that manufacturing. 

Q.—Have you heard that some stores get their work done—some stores and 
some factories get their work done and pay their people in little coupons ? A.—That 
is what I have just had reference to. 

Q.—Do you know ifinsome dry-goods or milliners’ shops they pay their working 
girls in goods, and that they—the working girls—are bound to take so much goods 
for the amount of their wages? A.—Not that I know of. 

Q.—We found such to be the case in Quebec ? A.—Well, itis very likely; I 
think that is just what is likely to be done. / 

Q.—Have you a knowledge of the provisions of the Ontario Act regulating 
the hours and the conditions of women in stores? A.—No; the Factory Act— 
you are not speaking of that ? 

Q.—No ; this is an Act passed at the last Session of the Ontario Parliament, 


regulating the hours of women and children in stores. 


By Mr. HELBRONNER :— 


Q.—Do you think the Factory Act applies to your store, where there areso many 
girls employed in sewing—in the sewing room? A.—No; but I think it should 
apply to our stores. 

Q.—Well, if you make clothes or dresses it might be a factory ? A.—In that 
case you could only make it apply to dressmakers. In my opinion, the Act should 
be made to apply in such establishments as mine as much to the clerk, and salesmen 
and saleswomen, as to the milliner, dressmaker, seamstress or child, as they are 
liable to be equally as much abused. 

Q.—Do you think the Factory Act should apply tosmall working shops where 
they employ under twenty people ? A.—I think it should apply; but the Factory 
Act, as 1 understand it, does not interfere with dry-goods stores. My ideais it should. 

By Mr, HEAkes :— 

Q.—The Factory Act applies to places where more than twenty, hands are 
employed, where the article or part of the article is manufactured ; it does not apply 
to stores. A separate Act was passed this last winter by the Ontario Government 
which applies to stores? A.—I think it should apply. The employés in dry- 
goods stores and other stores need to be as much protected as the operatives in 
factories. 

By Mr. Borvin :— 


Q—When you want employés do you find them in stores dressmaking, and so 
forth, in Montreal? Do you find women applying to do the work you want them to 
do? A.—Not until we have had them a while, but I think you will find sewing 
girls in Montreal as able as any where in Canada. 

Q.—Would a clerk in Montreal speaking the two languages be worth more than 
a man speaking only the one language? A.—I do not know that the one would be 
worth more than the other. If we want a man to speak French we employ him for 
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that. Of course, it is an advantage to be able to speak and understand more than 
one language. 
Q.—But in e smaller store—where a man has got a small store you think itis 
an advantage? A.—Yes; it certainly is an advantage. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—A saleswomen: is she necessarily under more expense than if she worked 
in a factory or a workshop? A.—Well, I think so. | 

Q.—You could not tell us the difference—about? A.—She has to dress better. 

Q.—She is under more expense ? A.—Yes; she has to dress better and has to 
board with a better class of people; they are certainly under more expense than a 
factory girl. 

Q.—Can you give any comparison between a shop girl and a factory girl? A.— 
Well, one very important thing is, a saleswoman-loses no time, whereas a factory 
girl receives higher pay for the time she works but she does not have work the 
whole year through. . 

Q.—Is it a practice with dry-goods firms to employ female clerks during a 
season of the year and then dismiss them when the season is over? A.—No; but 
salesmen and saleswomen are not used so well in Canada as they are in England in 
that particular. There they have holidays, and considerations shown them of different 
kinds; they are not used so well here as they are in England—particularly saleswomen. 

Q.—Have you over noticed a firm that would take a number of beginners on 
without salary and dismiss those that are on salary—saleswomen—when they have 
learned—the beginners have learned ? A.—I have no means of knowing; we 
have not any. 

Q:—At certain seasons of the year there are extra milliners taken on—these are 
not permanent milliners. Do you know what becomes of them when they are idle ? 
A—No; Ido not know; that is a disadvantage of the business. There would 
very likely be on hand a little work that they could do at home—but I know that is ~ 
the case with all firms. 

Q—Are there many children employed in Montreal—boys under fourteen years 
of age? A.—As cash boys—that is, with ourselves. 1 

Q.—What is your opinion with regard to the employment of. children ? » A.—= 
Better not at all. 

Q.—What are the ages of the cash boys employed by you? A.—Our cash boys 
vary from ten and a-half years of age to twelve and a-half years of age. 

Q.—All of them? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you not think that is too young ? A.—wWell, I think they would be 
better at school. . 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Under the Factory.Act they could not be employed under twelve years of 
age ? A.—So much the bette® for the children. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q.—Do you find those cash boys of ten and a-half and eleven years of age pretty 
well educated ? A.—Well, as a general rule they are educated as well as the 
ordinary boy. They can read and write, and I think they are sent by their parents 
to get money to help keep the house; but it would be better for them if they were at 
school and not employed. 

By Mr. Heakezs :-— 


Q.—Would an Act similar tothe Ontario Act, regulating the hours of women 
and children employed in stores, be generally accepted—would an Act closing the 
stores at a certain hour at night be generally accepted? Our Ontario Act can be 
enforced on petition by a majority of the trade? A.—Who would sign the petition 
asking for the enforcement of such an Act? 

Q.—The merchants themselves ? A.—I would not object. I would just mention 
one thing particularly that strikes me: “Closing the store ” is not the term which 
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should be used; ‘dismissing the hands” is the term that should be used, as well as 
“closing the store,” because the hands are sometimes kept three hours after the 
store is closed. Does it refer to all businesses ? 

Q.—Any particular business ? A.—This “closing the stores” means very little. 

Q.—Have you any further facts to state before this Commission? A.— About 
the provisions for the young people: I do not know that the landlord should be held 
responsible; I think the people who employ the hands should place the conveniences 
on the different floors, as the last witness said he had got two in his cellar and the 
young women would not go down. One of the hard things in Montreal is seizing 
the poor peoples’ wages. There are a lot of people there who make it a business to 
buy up debts. No sooner are a lot of men’s wages paid than they are seized by this 
class of men, who go around and buy these debts from tradespeople. When the trades- 
people themselves will not do it they come and do it. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—<And then they garnishee the wages of the parties ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—But, if employers paid their hands every week it would be better? A.— 
‘Yes ; few people would then know the hardship. We pay four times a month, and 
we never pay on the same day of the month as the month previous, so that those 
people shall not know. : 

-  @.—Do not you think if all employés were paid weekly it would be better for 
them than if they were paid fortnightly or monthly ? A.—They would be better off 
—15 per cent. 


By Mr. HELBRONNER :— 


Q.—You pay four times a month, at different times in the week ? A.—Yes; the 
7th, 15th, 21st and so on. e 
Q.—Do not you think you would find a certain day better for the family of the 
-employé? A.—Wedo not pay on the same day, but on the same date. 


RogBert Rankin, Printer, Ottawa, called and sworn. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Where are you employed, and in what capacity ? A.—I am foreman in the 
job department of Messrs A. 8. Woodburn & Co. 

Q.—How many men are there in your department? A.—There are twenty men. 

Q.—Are there any girls? A—No; there are no girls employed in my 
department ; I have two boys. 

~Q.—What are their ages? A.—The youngest is about twelve. He is just a 
message boy; he does not work around the printing machines; he just takes proofs, 
and such as that, I will leave some one else to tell you of the printing part of the 
business of the establishment. 

Q.—You have an engineer employed in your establishment? A.—Yes. 

Q.—lIs that engineer a practical engineer? A.—I cannot say ; I have not the 
slightest knowledge of his ability ; I only know he runs the engine, but Ido not know 
anything about him, whether he has a certificate or not. I do not know anything 
about him, because my business does not take me to him. 

Q.—lIs there any machinery in your department? A.—There is no machinery 
in my department. 

Q.—Have you, in your department; had any accidents? A—No; nothing 
extensive ; nothing serious. 

Q.—What was the nature of the accidents? A.—A “form” was put on the 
elevator or hoist, and by some means the hoist fell and cut his face—the face of the 
man in charge of the form. He was working the next day. . 

Q.—Do you know the cause of the rapid falling of the elevator? A.—I do not. 
I do not know anything about the elevator; I know of nothing outside my department, 

A—T4 » 
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Q.—Have the women in your department a separate water-closet? A.—There 
are no women in my. department. 

Q.—Are there separate conveniences for the women in the other departments ? 
A.I cannot say anything about the other departments; my duties do not take me 
out of my department. I believe there are three closets in the establishment, but I 
can only speak of one in my department. 

Q.—Do you know if, in your establishment, there is a system of issuing orders for 
the payment of the men? A.—Not that I know of. I do not think there is a man of 
my department who received an order of any kind. 

Q.—You are paid how often? A.—Every two weeks. 

Q.—In cash? A.—In cash. 

Q.—What department are you employed in? A.—The job department. 

Q.—How many compositors have you? A.—Well, | have. about eighteen 
altogether. 

Q.—Do you work by the day? A.—By the day. 

Q.—What are the wages? A.—The wages for journeymen run from $11 to $13. 

Q.—How many are journeymen out of the eighteen? A.—HEleven or twelve; 
J think about twelve in the job department. 

Q.—How many hours a day do you work? A.—Nine hours a day. 

Q.—What isthe condition of the water-closets in Messrs. Woodburn & Co.’s 
establishment? A.—It is in good condition in the job department. 

Q.—What is the condition of the water-closets in the other departments? A.—I 
do not know. . : 

Q.—How long do apprentices serve? A.—I have only been there a short time ; 
T would not guarantee a certificate to any apprentice unless he satisfied me. 

Q.—Do you think five years enough time for the boy to learn the business 
properly ? A—That is my experience. 

Q.—Which department, after your experience, would you put your son in to 
learn the business—a newspaper printing office or a job printing ofice?, “A 
job printing office. It is very easy to learn the business of a newspaper printing 
office; that is much handier to learn than a job printing office. 

Q.—You are of opinion that he could not learn the business in five years? A— 
Yes; [ would take him in, and give him to understand that he could not learn it in 
five years, and that he could not get a certificate from the firm until he could take a 
certificate as a journeyman. 

Q.—Do you think it a good thing to examine boys before taking them on as 
apprentices? A.—I believe so; I believe a good common school education should 
be received by every boy who aspires to be a printer. 

Q.—Do you think it would be desirable to indenture them? A.—It might do 
with some boys of superior character ; but, otherwise, Ido not think it would do much 
good. : 
Q.—How often are the men in your department paid? A.—Kvery two weeks. 
Q.—In full? A.—Yes. 


Ricwarp J. Dawson, Stationary Engineer, Ottawa, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Carson :— 

| Q.—Have you many stationary engineers in the city of Ottawa? A.—Well, there 
are, of a kind. 

Q.—Are there many skilled engineers? A.—Yes; there is quite a number. 

Q.—What would be the average wages of a good skilled engineer? A.—Well, it 
is hard for a skilled engineer to get what he is actually worth; there are so many 
incompetent men to take these situations. The engineers employed here are, generally, 
ones that are taken in preference to skilled workmen. 

Q.—Do you know if there is any feeling among stationary engineers now to have 
certificates granted to competent men? A.—That is one point that ought to be taken 
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into consideration. If competent men were granted certificates there would not be 
so many accidents, such as there are at the present time, through incompetent persons 
taking charge of engines and boilers. 

Q.—Do you consider that it is as necessary for an engineer in a factory to pass 
an examination as for an engineer on a steamboat to pass an examination, before he 
can obtain his certificate? A.—Yes; I do. 

Q.—As a rule, in such large places as Ottawa, are the men in charge of engines 
capable men? A.—Well, as far as I know—and I am an old resident here of twenty- 
four years’ standing—I think incompetent men are in the majority. 

Q.—Do you know any boilers in factories and workshops in Ottawa in an unsafe 
condition? A.—I do not at the present time. 

Q.—Do you think it necessary to have an inspector of boilers appointed for the 

city of Ottawa? A.—Yes; it is absolutely necessary. | 

Q.—How frequently should inspections be made by an inspector? A.—Once a 
year, as in the majority of places where steam is used here they are run in the summer 
time, and run night and day as a rule, so that the boilers require looking at every 
spring. 

Q.—When incompetent men are in charge of boilers is there any danger of the 
boilers burning? A.—The tubes—yes. 

Q.—Will you tell us how that burning takes place? AW— Well, the style used 
here is the tubular boiler, and the men in charge of these boilers do not understand 
the pump, and they let the water down and so burn the tubes. 

Q.—Will not a boiler burn through being dirty inside? A.—Yes; it will burn 
the sheet and bulge the plates—well, the bulging will be caused through the burning. 

Q.—Will you give us an idea of what branches an engineer should pass an examina- 
tion in before he should obtain a certificate? A—Well, what would be necessary 
for a stationary engineer to understand would be the inspirator or injector of steam 
pumps. 

By Mr. Borvin :— 

Q.—What do you use for these boilers—wood or coal? A.—Wood, asa rule. In 
the steam mills they use the refuse sawdust. I believe you get that for just the price 
of cartage. In the mills it is carried from the saws and fed under the boilers. 

Q.—Are there shops here where they make boilers? A.—Yes; there are twoor 
more. 


By Mr. Huakes :— 
. Q.—Can you tell what the earnings of a stationary engineer are in and around 
Ottawa? A.—They run from $7 a week, and in some cases they receive $2 a day. 


Mass’) *h 5 , Folder and Sewer, Ottawa, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Carson :— 
Q.—Where are you employed? A.—In Messrs. Woodburn & Co.’s printing 


Q.— What business do youdo? A.—Folding and stitching; Iam the forewoman. 

Q.—How many young women are engaged in that business? A.—In the summer 
time about twenty-four or twenty-five; 1 think there are only ten now. 

Q.—How old might the youngest girl be that is employed there? A.—Sixteen. 

Q.—Does it require experience to fold quickly? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How long would it take a young woman to become a competent folder ? 
A.—Pretty nearly a year. 

Q.—How much per week do they get when they go to the folding first? A.— 
One dollar and fifty cents a week. , 

Q.—When extra competent how much do they get? A.—From $2.50 to $3.50 
a week. 
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Q.—How many hours do they work? A.—From seven o’clock in the morning 
until six at night; a foreman is allowed half an hour in the morning—from half-past 
seven until six at night; seven o’clock is the hour we should be there. 

Q.—How long are you allowed for dinner? A.—We are allowed an hour for 
dinner; some take their dinner with them. 

Q.—Is the room in which you work a healthy room to work in? A.—Yes. 

Q.—It is a comfortable room to work in in the winter time ? A.—Very 
comfortable. 

Q.—Is the foreman generally in the room? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do any of the foremen around there use bad language, at any time, to the 
young women? A.—Oh, no. 


(Q.—Have the young ladies separate conveniences to themselves? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Are they in good order? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How often are these young women paid? A.—They are paid once a week. 
Q.—Are they paid regularly and in full? A.—Yes; the girls are. 


Q.—Of course, you only speak for the young girls in your room? A.—Yes; 
that is all. 
Q.—Is the drinking water good and readily got at? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do these young ladies do piece-work? A.—No. 

Q.—It is all day work? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do the young women remain long in the establishment that go there to 
work? A.—Well, some of them have been working there five or six years. 

Q.—Do they have to work over time at night? A.—Yes; except in the summer 


time. 
Q.—When they are busy are they paid extra? A.—Yes; 10 cents an hour. 
Q.—How late might they be kept? A.—Nearly three hours—from seven o'clock 
until ten. 
Q.—When asked to work at night are they informed to that effect? A.—Yes; 


they are. 


(69) 


Miss * me * | Folder and Stitcher, Ottawa, called and sworn, 


By Mr. Carson :— . 


Q.—Have you heard the evidence given by the other witness ? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Can you corroborate all that she has said? A.—Yes. 
—Do you wish to add anything to what she has said ? A—Only that we get 
half a day on Saturday. 
Q.—Are you paid for that halfa day ? A.—Yes; we are allowed the Saturday 
afternoon. 
Q.—And you are paid for it? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—Have you been residing long in Ottawa? A.—Yes; quite a number of 
years, nearly all my life. 

Q—Do you think it would be appreciated by the working young women of 
Ottawa if they received the Saturday afternoon as a holiday to themselves? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you think it would be conducive to their health ? A.—Yes; they 
would be decidedly better. 

Q.—And you think that if a young man received the Saturday half holiday he 
would be able to work just as well the following week as if he had put sixty or more 
hours’ work in the week before ? A.—I should think he would be a great deal more 
fit to do his work. 

Q.—Have the wages in your branch of work increased ? A.—I cannot say; bf 
am engaged on the perforating machine. 

Hn Q—Has the foreman always acted and spoken in a gentlemanly manner ? 
— Yes. 
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Q.—Are the young women paid regularly and in cash? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Are there any sums held back ? A.—No. 
Q.—You can speak from your own experience as regards the boon it would be 
fc the young women of Ottawa it they received Saturday afternoon as a holiday? 
— Yes. 


By Mr. Borvin :— 


Q.—Do you think that you would not wish for anything more? A.—I think 
we would wish for a great many more things that we do not get. 


ae 


Freprerick Roger, Foreman, Ottawa, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Armstrone :— 


Q.—Where are you employed? A. 
of the firm of MacLean, Roger & Co. 

Q.—How many young women do you employ? A.—The number runs from. 
_ ‘thirty-two to fifty. 

Q.—They do the stitching and folding? A.—Yes; and covering, and all that. 
Q.—Have you any book-binders? A.—No; we have some paper-rulers. 
Q.—What is the standard of a paper-ruler in Ottawa? A.—Hleven and twelve 
' dollars a week. 

Q.—What are the average wages paid to the young women who are competent 
folders? A.—From $3 to $3.75 and $4 per week. 

Q.—How many months in the year would they be employed? A.—Well, with 
us itis alittle peculiar. Of course, during the Session we want a good many extra 
' hands, but we keep the good workers the whole year round. Still, we do not let 
them off until we have tried to find something for them to do. If we cannot find 
something for them to do we let them go. 

Q.—What do vou pay young girls—apprentices? A.—A dollar and a halfa week. 

Q.—How long does it take a young woman to become a competent folder? A.— 
It depends a great deal upon the young woman. We generally keep them the first 
Session at $1.50 and the next Session we raise them 50 cents. It takes them some 
time to get into the business. Collators and competent folders we pay $2.50 to $3 a 
week. 

Q.—Is the room where the young women are employed well ventilated? A.— 
Well, in the summer it is all right, but in winter the house is pretty well closed up. 
For our own sakes we try to get all the ventilation we can; we open the ventilators 
in winter. In the summer, of course, we can have the windows open all the time. 
Some of the rooms are well ventilated; the others are ventilated as much as possible 
without discomfort. The folding is done in the same room as the press is. 

Q.—Do the girls go to the press and take off the work to be folded? A.—They 
are forbidden to do that. We have a regular system. There is a press-man who is 
supposed to bring the work off the press to be counted, and the young women have 
no right to go near it. They go there but very seldom. The only time they went 
there was when it was.a little late at night, when they wanted to get away, anything 
like that ; but they need not go themselves. They are instructed to ask the press-man ; 
they should never go themselves. 

Q.—How much space is there for them to pass between the presses ? A.—Well, 
that is a question I could not decidedly answer. 

Q.—If the girls ran around them on their own responsibility, and they got 
caught, it would be their own fault, but Ido not think for working purposes they 
should ask the girls to go near them? A.—Yes; but they have no right to go round 
the press; they are told not to go there. In connection with the other question 
you asked me, all presses have but a little space between them. We have to economize 
our space. 


Iam foreman in the bindery department 
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Q.—Is it not dangerous-—particularly for young girls—to go around the presses ? 
A.—Well, my own opinion is that all machinery should be boxed in; I do not say 
anything about this machinery in particular ; I speak generally. 

Q.—Do you not think a good deal of machinery could be boxed in without 
inconvenience? A.—Yes; the same as in the old country. 

Q.—Have the factory inspectors visited your premises? A.—No. 

Q.—He generally visits the head of the departments? A.—Yes. 

Q.—He never came to you? A.—No. 

Q.—Are the water-closets in good condition? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How are they as regards cleanliness? A.—Good. The girls’ water-closet is 
the cleanest in the whole establishment. It is as clean as I would wish for in my 
own house; I inspect it occasionally. During the Session I occasionally go there 
myself. They might say something about that, but I go there just to see that the 
thing is properly kept, and I assure you the place is very clean. Should anything go 
wrong with it—for it will sometimes get choked up—l get it cleaned up. I may say 
it is on the top flat in the rear, and there is no one in that room. 

Q.—That would be the fourth story? A.—The fifth story. 

Q.—The intervening room is occupied by men? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Have these young women to go through the room where these men are? 
A.—I suppose they would have to pass through the room. where the men are—if 
the men were there at the time, I suppose. 

Q.—Are there water-closets for men up these stairs? A.—There are no water- 
closets for men up these stairs; they are on the first flat. 

Q.—Do not the water-closets get stopped up, and is there not then a bad smell 
coming from them? A.—No. 

Q.—Are there any complaints made of them? A.—Well, if I did not happen ~ 
to be going they would ask me if I would see to that closet, as it would not act, and 
I would see to it. Sometimes I would find it choked up. In fact, the engineer had 
to take up the pipe once, owing to paper boxes being thrown into it and choking it ; 
but as a rule it is not choked up at all. 

Q.—Do you use any bad words towards the girls—such as swearing at them ? 
A.—Well, it is a rare occurrence. I amno angel, and I will admit that, occasionally, 
I might swear ; I do not want to tell any lies about 1t. 

' Q—Have you got any system of fines? A.—No; not asasystem. In connec- 
tion with that | would like the Commission to give me liberty to explain. It was 
said here that we fined them for being late of a morning. There is no system of 
fines in the establishment, and we never had any. At one time the men were out on 
the sidewalk smoking and talking in front of the building after the dinner hour. 
Mr. Roger or Mr. MacLean came along and said he would dock the men an hour if 
they were out again after the whistle blew. I considered, being foreman of the men 
myself, that tht was not a cast-iron rule. Now, if'a girl is late in the morning, and. 
it is only one morning now and again, I would not think of taking it off her, but if 
she made it a practice I would certainly take an hour off her. 

Q.—Does that occur very often? A.—No; I have got a little book that I jot it 
down in of a morning. They know the book, and they know when I take it out that 
Iam going to take the time off them. 

Q.—Have any other persons the right to impose a fine’ in your department ? 
- A—No. Another case was where I set a fine for playing, and certainly the money 
was taken off them. I happened to be out about an hour. When I returned I found 
all ot them pulling each other’s hair, and running about the floor; and as | came in 
and saw all this, I said: “ You will lose an hour.” 

Q.—How do you know that they were an hour about it? A.—Well, I was an 
hour away, and I naturally suppose that they kept it up the whole time I was away. 

Q.—Did you see them commence when you were going away ? A.—No. 

Q.—How do you know they were playing for an hour in your absence? A.— 
Well; I took it for granted. é 
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Q.—Has the office an authorized system of fining ? A.—The office has no autho- 
rized system of fining, but something has to be done to keep order in establishments 
of this kind. Then, in addition to allowing them ten minutes in the morning, I may 
say that if they work ten minutes after the hour at night—ten minutes or a quarter 
of an hour—they are allowed an hour for that. 

Q.—Are the girls often ten minutes and a quarter of an hour late? A.—No; it 
happened twice during the last fortnight. I would just like to explain that I made 
the statement about the fines in order to clear the book-keeper, who had stated that 
no fines were allowed to be imposed. 


—— 


GzrorGce Lane Cuirry, Book-keeper to Messrs. Gilmour & Co., Lumber Merchants, 
Ottawa, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—You are manager for Messrs. Gilmour & Co. at their mills, are you not ? 
A.—I am the book-keeper; they have no manager; my position is that of book- 
keeper. Iam a sort of manager. 

Q.—Can you tell us how many men your concern employ ? A.—Do you mean 
altogether, in the woods and mills. 

Q.—Yes? A.—I think about 1,200. 

Q.—What are the yearly earnings of the men who work in the bush—as well as 
you are able to tellus ? A.—That is the average, you mean? 

Q.—Yes? A.—Owing to the way the thing is, it is rather a difficult matter to 
tell. Uo you mean by that question, in the woods and in the mills? 

Q.—No ; take the woods first ? A.—Do you wish me to state board included ? 

Q.—Just as you hire them? A.—Yes; we hire the men to board them, and give 
‘them so much besides for themselves; we consider their board worth $10. They 
would average about $30 a month; thatis rating their board at $10. 

Q.—For how many months in the year? A.—The winter operations usually 
occupy about six months, and then the drive operations about three months more— 
say about eight or nine months. 

Q.—Those men that work in the bush—do they generally run down the drive ? 
A.—Some of them. 

Q.—Those men on the drive and those who come down from the bush—do they 
go right into the mill—do they lose much time ? A.—The mill hands usually leave 
when the shanties break up ; those who remain for the drive are hired for that work. 

Q.—Will you please tell us how these men live in the shanties? What food do 
they get ? A—They are fed on bread, pork, beef, potatoes, molasses, dried apples, 
tea, and they consume a great deal, of late years, of beans and peas. Beans enter very 
largely into the food of lumberers. 

Q.—Has it come to your knowledge that any inferior flour or pork has been 
sent to the shanties to these men ? A.—We always endeavor to get the best articles 
possible and under the most favorable circumstances. It is quite possible that a 
small portion might not be so good as we would wish—particularly pork. Pork 
will spoil—a small proportion; perhaps as much as 5 per cent—I would say that 
that would be an excessive estimate. A quantity might possibly go astray—hbe left 
over, possibly, from the previous winter, and the brine might get off of it partly, and 
possibly it might have a little taint. If any salted meat was left over it might be lett 
there till the next winter. 

Q—Then, in your concern, should anything like that occur it would be accidental ? 
A.—Positively; and besides that, we do not ask the men to take it. We would 
bring it down and render it into grease. We would sometimes return it, but that 1s 
costly. 

bo you have depots at all your stations where the men can purchase articles 
of clothing, or anything they may need? A.—Yes; we have depots at all our 
stations. | 
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Q.—Are these men able to buy goods as cheap at these depots as they can buy 
anywhere else? A.—They buy them at the same price as we buy them ourselves, 
with carriage added. There is a small margin allowed for that. 

Q.—Then, you do not buy them as a matter of profit? A.—It is a matter of 
necessity. They are away from the stores, and can buy articles that are necessary 
to their health and comfort ; nothing more. 

Q.—The wages that you refer to apply to all engaged in the bush—the men 
cutting roads, and all that sort of thing? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Coming down to the mills—what are the earnings of the gang-men? A.— 
That is a peculiar way to put it. Gang-men? We do not hire our men that way. 

Q.—Tell us the way you do hire them? A.—I have not got the pay-sheets 
with me. Our pay-day is to-morrow. The ordinary workingman last year averaged, 
in the mills, $1.10 a day. 

Q—Is that average per year or for the season? A.—That is during the dealing 
and shipping season. Our deal-mill is running from the end of April to the end of 
October. The men in the yard there average $1.10 a day. I thought that you 
wanted something of that kind, and so I brought up this statement of last year. It 
is a statement of the wages paid to the men in the mills, and around the booms and 
works in connection with it, and piling lumber. At the mills our average was $1.05 
to $1.12. 

By Mr. Borvin :— 

Q—You employ no boys there? A.—There are boys; may be the boys are 
twelve and thirteen years of age; they are very often as good as a man. 

Q.—How many boys at the age of twelve and thirteen may you have? A.—We 
have very few. 

Q.—What are these. boys generally employed at? A.—Work in the small mill 
in connection with the larger one, re-splitting deals. 

Q.—Is it laborious work? A.—No. 

By Mr. Carson :— 


Q—Have you had any accidents on your works? A.—No; I have heard of no 
accidents for years. 

Q.—Your works are in the Province of Quebec? A.—Yes. 

Q—Are you aware that there is an Act called the Factory Act in the Province 
of Quebec? A.—I do not know that I am aware of it; I never looked into it. 

Q.—How often do you pay the men? A.—Every two weeks. Those men that 
are in the lumber shanties, [ do not pay them until they come down. 

Q.—The men at the mills are paid every two weeks in full? A.—Yes; we pay 
them on a Wednesday up to the preceding Saturday night. It takes us two or three 
days to get everything in readiness (I might explain)—everything in connection 
with it. Ifany of the families of these men want anything we give it to them, and 
take it from them on paying them. If any of them want an advance of $2 or $3 
they are given it. 

Q—Do you give them any orders on the store? A.—We give them no orders 
on the store; they go into the store and say: “I want two or three dollars’ worth 
of goods,” or may be it is only thirty or forty cents, worth; and the amount is 
deducted from the amount coming to them on pay-day. In such cases their 
account would read, “Cash, so much; so many days’ work, so much.” So that each 
man sees what he has worked and what he hasdrawn. In cases of particular urgency 
we give them money earlier than pay-day. When they obtain an advance at the 
store the goods are marked down, and the amount is carried over to the balance; 
the office has nothing to do with the store. 

Q.—As a rule, the men cannot get money earlier than payday? A.—Ifa man 
wants money, ina case of emergency, he can get it; but it is only in cases of 
necessity. 

Q.—There are other stores besides yours at Chelsea, are there not? A—We 
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have another at Gatineau Mills—a much larger place than at Chelsea. There are 
four stores in Chelsea. The people go up with their money and trade at these stores ; 
we do not mind that. When I was asked to attend here, at such short notice, in such 


a hurried manner, I was not quite prepared, as I did not know what you wanted ; I 


did not know that you would want the wages of mechanics, so I took a little infor- 
mation in case you. would want it. A filer’s average wages is $47.93 cents a 
month. I took the wages of our mechanics, and I find them average $1.65 cents 
a day; that includes carpenters, millwrights and blacksmiths. I also took the pay- 
list that we are making out. I went over a number of them, and I find the average 
pretty much the same as last year—so that last year’s figures are pretty correct. 
Q.—What hours do your men work? A.—Hleven hours and a quarter a day. 
Q.—In case of accident in the bush as well as in the mill, do you generally, asa 
rule, allow your men anything for it—that is, allow the trme to go on? A.—We do 
not always, but we have a man now who met with an accident—which I had entirely 
-forgotten—and his time is going on; we are keeping it on. He is a high-priced man. 


' His time is going on, and it is likely to go on till July. 


Q.—How did the accident occur? A.—It occurred by a belt giving way. He 
was standing on the wharf, and the belt broke and struck him on the calf of the leg. 
Mr. Gilmour stood a moment before just where he stood. 


By Mr, Hrakes :— 


Q.—Do the boys work at night? A.—We do not run at night very often, as the 
water is low. 

Q.—What time do you commence work in the morning? A.—We commence at 
six and leave off at one; we begin again at a quarter to one and leave off for the day 
at a quarter past six. 

Q.—Are you aware that the Factory Act of the Province of Quebec prevents the 
employment of children for more than sixty hours a week? A.—Well, we have 
hardly any children twelve years old. 

(.—The mill runs more than sixty hours a week ? A.—Yes; certainly. 

Q.—Have you anything to add to what you have already said—anything that 
we have not touched upon? A.—I have taken the average of six of our hands, and 
find that it comes to $26.96 for the month; and I have taken the average of eight 
others and find that it comes to $31 for the month. 


ALEXANDER S. Woopsurn, Book-binder, Printer and Publisher, Ottawa, senior 
member of the firm of A. 8. Woodburn & Co., called and sworn. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :-—- 


Q.—You are a book-binder? A.—Well, I carry on book-binding; I am not 
a practical book-binder. 

Q.—How many hands do you employ in the book-binding business? A.—About 
thirty-eight or forty. I think altogether there are 132 around the premises. There 
must be about sixty altogether connected with the bindery. 

Q.—Have you had the factory inspector visit your place? A.—lI never knew 
him to come. 

Q.—Could he have been there without your knowledge? A.—Oh, yes; but it is 
not likely that he would have been there without my knowledge. I would have 
heard of it, I think. 

Q.—What is the sanitary condition of your establishment? A.—Well, I think 
it is very fair—the printing office, I think, is particularly good; but it is not well 
constructed for a printing office. Every regard is paid to the health of the employés, 
and I never knew of any one to be sick through the unsanitary condition of the build- 
ing. The ceilings are low, and it is not what you would call a good building by any 
means. 
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Q.-—-How are the water-closets situated in the offices ? A.—There are three or 
four different offices. I have the girls of the bindery divided into two sections, and 
there is a closet in each end of each building. 

Q.—Are the closets inside or outside the building? A.—In one it is on the out- 
side of the building, and connected with the main building; in the other it is at the 
extreme end of the building, connected also with the water-works, and so situated 
that you would notice any smell from them. I do not think there can be any smell, 
as the water is running all the time. We had one water-closet in the basement some 
time ago; I noticed the smell and shut it up. 

Q.—Is it a rule in your firm to pay men with orders? A.—It is not. 

Q.—If you knew it would you allow it to be done? A.—The only orders that 
I have known of has been when the hands have wanted to get things in advance of 
earning their pay. They would say that they wanted to go to Mr. So-and-So to get 
certain things, and wanted, say $28, or an order in advance, and we would give them 
the order, so that they would never run in arrears that much. We would give it to | 
them for convenience sake. 

Q.—If an employé gets an order under these circumstances does he get them 
paid on pay-day in full? A—Yes; I may say that the orders are not worth while 
speaking of. I do not think three orders were given this spring in advance, and that 
was io men for clothing or furniture. 

Q.—Is that an accommodation to the men or to you? A.—It is an accommoda- 
tion to the men. We never ask them to take an order. 

Q.—The reason why we ask you is because we have found it a very injurious 
system of paying wages to the employés in other places? A.—I think I may have 
tried years ago to get some one to do it, but not lately—some one to take it on account. 

Q.—Did you have an elevator on the premises? A.—We had the celebrated 
elevator you have heard of. 

Q.—You had an accident by that elevator, had you not? A.—At the time it 
broke down? I never heard of it until to-day. <A person got a slight cut. That is 
all that I knew about it. I was told to-day by the foreman the man got a slight cut 
and came to work the next day. So far as the elevator goes, it was constructed by 
good mechanics. I got another one named Perrin to re-arrange it, and when it did 
not suit we allowed it to remain there. As to the building, thére is nothing that I 
can add to make it more comfortable. The printing office is first-class, and the 
ceiling is high, but I think the bindery is not first-class. 

Q.—How many doors have you got to the building? A—I do not know. That 
is one of the faults—there are too many. I think we must have six different 
entrances to the different departments. The building is cruciform in one place and 
angular in another, and so we arranged the best way we could when I got the . 
contract for binding. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—Do you say your doors open inwards? A.—Yes. 

Q—Do you not know that by law you are liable to be fined? A.—I always 
understood, until now, that that applied to factories. With reference to the orders 
to the girls, I would like to say that we give them half an hour’s grace in the 
morning, as some of them have to come a considerable distance, so that they are 
allowed to come in half an hour later than the men. 


Joun R. Boorn, Manufacturer of Fine Lumber, Ottawa, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Heaxes :-— 


Q.—You have a number of boys in your employ, have you not? A.—Yes; we 
have some. 

Q.—Is it true that these boys work from half-past six in the morning until 
six o’clock at night? A.—Yes. 
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Q.—Have you boys in your employ who also work from seven o’clock at night 
until half-past five or six the next morning? A.—Yes; I think so. 

Q.—Do you know, sir, if any of these boys in your employ are under the age of 
twelve years? A.—Not that I am aware of. 

Q—Are you aware, Mr. Booth, that the Factory Act of Ontario says that boys 
under a certain age are not to work more than sixty hours a week? A.—No; I 
cannot say that I do; I never paid any attention to it. 

Q.—Do you know if the factory inspector has ever inspected your mill? A.—No, 
not that I am aware of. 

Q.—He never gave you a copy of the Ontario Inspection Act? A.—No. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— | 


Q.—He’ has not given you notice that your factory is to be conducted in a 
certain way? A.—No. 


By Mr. ArMsTRONG :— 


Q.—He has done nothing in that direction ? A—No. 

Q.—If the factory inspector had been around you would have known of it, would 
you not? A.—Well, he might come around and I not know it. If he came around 
without asking me questions I would not know. . 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—If he had made himself known you would have known it? A.—Yes. 

Q.—I would advise you to get a copy of the Factory Act and carefully peruse it. 
It can be enforced any day? A.—I am not aware that I have done anything 
contrary to law. 


! ne 


Joun Puarceg, Printer, Ottawa, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—You have worked in the Free Press office, have you not? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What is the sanitary condition of that office? A.—I should call it good. 

Q.—How are the water-closets ? A.—There is a urinary in one of. the rooms. 

Q.--Where is that? A.—In the same room in which I worked. 

Q.—Is the water-closet down under the reporters’ window? A.—There Is one 
' in the yard. 


Q.—Is that generally used by the employés? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What condition is that in? A.—lIt is in very bad shape. 

Q.—Is there a door on it? A.—Yes; without hinges. 

Q.—Is it what you would call in a filthy condition? A,—I should say it was. 
Q.—Is the closet up stairs in a better condition? A.—Oh, yes. 

Q.—Is it in a good condition? A.— Yes. 

Q.—Is there one or two up stairs? A.—There is one in the room I was in. 
Q.—Do males and females have to use it, alike? A—There is only one there. 
Q.—The two sexes have to use it, alike? A.—Yes. | 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q—How many are there in that room? A.—Hight or ten, probably twelve. 
By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—How many girls are employed there? A.—Two all the time I was there; 
sometimes four—not in that department. ; 

Q.—You do not belong to the paper now? A.—No; I left seven weeks ago. 

Q.—Have you any idea of the number of hands employed there altogether ? 
A.—No; I could not tell exactly. 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Did the sanitary inspector ever visit the place while you were there? A.— 
Not to my knowledge. 

Q.—Did you ever hear of the factory inspector being there? A.—No. 

Q.—You have not a copy of the Factory Act put up in the building? Aor 
By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—Do you know the factory inspector? A.—I do not. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q.—The closet below, is it in the building or outside? A.—It is outside. 


Epwin Exuiott, Iron Moulder, Ottawa, called and sworn. 
By Mr. HEaKes :— 


Q.—You are employed as a journeyman moulder here? A.—I am foreman 
moulder. : 

Q.—How many men are employed in the shop of which you are foreman? A.— 
Hight—two are apprentices. 

Q.—What wages are you paid? A.—One dollar and eighty-five cents; $2 a day 
for the men and $2.50 a day for the foreman moulder at machinery moulding. 

Q.—What are the usual hours? A.—Our working day is from seven to six. 

Q.—Did the men ever ask for lighter hours than these? A.—No; not in the 
foundry. 

Q.—How is the shop protected from drafts? A.—Well, it is well protected in 
the winter time. 

Q.—Is the ceiling high ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—You are in no way inconvenienced by smoke and steam? A.—No; it is 
well ventilated in the roof, and we can open the ventilators and let out the smoke and 
steam. 

Q.—Are the facilities good for carrying on your occupation? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you employ laborers ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What do they receive ? A.—$1, $1.10 and $1.25 a day. 

Q.—One dollar and twenty-five cents a day would be thefurnace men? A.—They 
receive more than that. They receive $1.35 a day, the furnace men. 

Q.—Do you mill any of your castings? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Where is your mill? Is it inside or outside the foundry? .A.—It is outside 
the foundry. 

Q.—So that no dust goes into the foundry? A.—WNo. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—Do you know if the factory inspector has been through the foundry in 
which you are employed? A.—No; he has never been through it, o my knowledge. 

Q.—Could he have been there without your knowledge or the knowledge of the 
concern ? A.—I do not think it. 

Q.—Are you in a position to speak for the concern? A.—Yes. 

Q.—The inspector has not been there ? A.—No; not to our knowledge. 

Q.—You have not been provided with a copy of the Factory Act to post up in 
the shop? A.—WNo. 
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Joun P. PurcetL, Engineer, Ottawa, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—You are an engineer in a newspaper office, are you not? A.—Yes., 

Q.—Have you got a certificate as such? A.—Yes; I have. 

Q.—Do you know if it is the desire of the engineers to have a law for the 

inspection of engines and boilers? A.—Yes; itis. 
'  Q.—And for engineers to pass an examination? A.—Yes; it is; that is, if they 
put them in the same category as the marine service on the rivers and lakes you 
cannot practice as an engineer before you obtain a certificate proving your qualifi- 
cations. 

Q.—Do you think it as necessary to have a competent engineer in charge of a 
stationary engine, where a great many men, women and children are employed, as 
on a steamboat? A.—Yes; I do. I have just as many men over the Free Press 
engine and boilers as there are on a passenger steamboat. The whole of their lives 
depend upon me. 

Q.—Do you know, if in this locality, it is the custom to employ incompetent men, 
that is to say, men who are not engineers? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Are you aware that there are men running engines in Ottawa and around 
Ottawa for $1.25 aday? A.—Yes; they are running engines for $1.50 a day. 

Q.—Can you get a practical man for $1.50 a day as an engineer—a man that is 
capable of taking care of a good engine and running her properly and safely 2? A.— 
Sometimes you can; in slack times you might. 

Q.—But can you do so, asarule ? A.—I do not know that we can, as a rule. 

Q.—What is the sanitary condition of the department where your engine is 
located? A.—Well, it is not bad. 

Q.—How far is your engine from the water-closet ? A.—About 15 feet. 

Q.—In what condition is that water-closet? A.—It is not in a very good 
condition. . 

Q.—Have you ever heard people complaining about the stench coming from it? 
A.—I think I have heard that the people at the Russell House hotel complained. 

Q.—Is there a door to that water-closet ? A.—There used to be, but it is down. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—How many stationary engines are there in and about Ottawa? A.—lI could 
not tell you. 
Q.—How many accidents occurred during the past year through uncertificated 
engineers ? A.—lI have not heard of any. I have not much time to go around, I 
can assure you. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q.—Have youany general knowledge of the condition of boilers here in Ottawa ? 
A.—Not any more than the one I am on. 


Wi.iiam C, Traaus, Printer, Ottawa, called and sworn. 
By Mr. ArMstRoNG :— 


Q.—How many years have you lived in Ottawa? A.—About fifteen years. 

Q.—Have you worked at the printing business all the time? A.—With the 
exception of the time that I was “boycotted.” 

Q.—You have taken quite an interest in organized labor in Ottawa? A.—I 
have. 

Q.—Do you consider that organized labour among the working classes has been 
a direct benefit to the working classes in Ottawa? A.—It has. 

Q.—What is your opinion on the question as to the shortening of the hours of 
labor? A.—My opinion is that a man can do as much in nine hours’ continuous work 
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‘as he can in ten hours’ continuous work. I believe that ifa man works from seven 
o’clock in the morning until six o’clock at night, and has half a day on Saturday to 
spend with his family and friends, that the employer would be benefited as well as 
the man by the half day. I have found that to be the case from experience. 

Q.—Do you believe that if the working classes had Saturday afternoons free 
from labor that they would make good use of that time? A.—From what I know 
of the working classes in this section of the country I feel confident that it would 
have a most beneficial effect. I have seen it having a similar effect in the old coun- 
try—very beneficial for the working classes to have a little time on Saturday to brace 
up the system, and give the working classes a chance to get a little fresh air, when a 
man with his family could go to the seaside on a Saturday halftholiday. It would do 
them a world of good; it is very beneficial. | 

Q.—You have had some experience in connection with labor organizations and 
the settlement of difficulties between employers and employed in this city. What is 
your opinion as to the advisability of resorting to arbitration in all cases of dispute 
between employers and employed, when disputes cannot be settled amicably other- 
wise? A—lI have a firm belief in arbitration in the settlement of all labor diffi- 
culties. I know we have had labor troubles, and the employers have point blank 
refused to meet us. I think arbitration the best means to arrive at a satisfactory 
conclusion. Of course, if employers will not come to terms with the men, then the 
men take it into their own hands and endeavor to get their rights by strikes. 

Q.—What is your opinion about employers and employed in settling disputes ? 
What do you think of the Government stepping in and settling the dispute by arbi- 
tration? A.—I could not favor a permanent board of arbitration. If the persons 
on that board knew the merits of the case, or were qualified to act on that case, then 
I am of opinion that some good might come out of it; otherwise, I am not in favor 
of a permanent board. 


Q.—What would you think of the appointment of an official board of concili- 


ation, whose duty it should be to try and bring both parties together to settle the 
difficulties themselves ? A.—I am of the opinion that the employers will not do that, 
unless compelled by an official board. There would not be much likelihood of coming 
to a successful issue; if we had one formed according to law, I, of course, suppose if 
it was made compulsory they would have to come to some terms, but it would be 
merely an arbitrary power, and would simply result in further difficulty. 

Q.—What is your opinion about the formation of a labor bureau of statistics, for 
the purpose of giving information to the working classes and all concerned?) A.— 
think a bureau of labor statistics should be organized by the Government, and bulletins 
should be issued from the various fields of labor weekly; that was the question that 
was discussed in an organization with which I am connected, and I believe it would 
be beneficial to the working classes, and would be the means of saving them a consider- 
able amount of money in travelling, if they knew the state of the labor market; and 


also, such information as might be obtained—for instance, as regarding the value of 


money; I think it would prove of great value to the working classes. 

Q.—What is your opinion about insurance companies for warkingmen, controlled 
by Government? A.—lI believe in insurance ; I believe the working classes, as a rule, 
that is the majority of them, are afraid to risk their money in the insurance companies 
at present in existence. Sometimes a company which is considered the strongest turns 
out to be the weakest; and, of course, the working classes, with no money to sacrifice, 
would not want to run the risk of losing their hard-earned savings; but if a system 
of insurance similar to the post office bank could be inaugurated the working classes 
would show their appreciation of it; and if the Government could give insurance on 
a similar scale to that on which the Post Office Savings Bank is carried on it would 
encourage the working classes and be of great benefit to them. When a man dies 
he leaves nothing to his family; but if this insurance was carried by the State the 
workingman and his family would be greatly benefited, as it would cause workingmen 
to be more thrifty and anxious to secure something for their families; and if their 


) 
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means were reduced, and poverty stared them in the face, the Government might 


_ purchase the policy at a consideration—the same as some insurance companies do at 


the present time; but the Government could do it more advantageously than they do 
to the workingman.. 

Q.—Are you a believer in the apprenticeship system, and if'so, state what you think 
on that subject? A.—I believe all apprentices should be properly indentured in the 
printing business for at least five years, and previous to being indentured—in the 
interest of the employer as well as of the apprentice—I consider the employer or his 


_ foreman should ascertain if the boy was sufficiently educated to make a practical 
employé He should, in fact, be examined, with the view to ascertain his qualifications 


and fitness to learn the trade. He should be indentured and placed under the control 
of a practical man to teach him his business. Then, if an apprentice did not turn 
out to be a good worker it would not be the fault of the employer. At the present 
time, the apprentice system is very bad. A boy comes into an office scarcely able to 
read or wr ite, and is taken on to sweep. the room and go on messages, and when he 
takes up with the business he is not taught it, but picks it up the best way he can, 
and to a right-thinking man that is totally wrong. In that branch of labor there are 
many points on which a boy needs to be instr ucted, and if he is not taught by com- 
petent men the apprentice cannot turn out to be a proper journeyman. 

_ Q.—Are there any public night schools in Ottawa? A.—lI think there is one 
in the evening, but then it depends on the nationality if you wish to get into the 
school; itis conducted by the St. Patrick’s Literary Association; that is the only one. 
Our public school board at one meeting discussed the subject of having night schools 
open in this city, but took no further action in the matter. 

Q.—Do you think if there were such schools the public of the city would take 
advantage of it? A—I am not prepared to say whether they would or not; we 
would have no need to have much of the night school business if a proper compulsory 
educational Act was in force; boys or children would rather be in school, if the schools 
were carefully conducted. In England and Germany they are made to attend school 
up to a certain age, say fourteen or fifteen years of age, and in those countries night 
schools, as we understand them to be, are not now needed. If we had a factory Act 
enforced by the Dominion Government, which I believe could be made suitable for 
the Dominion—a proper factory Act and a proper school Act—it would be a great 
benefit to the working classes. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Do you mean to say that the factory laws should be enforced by the Domi- 
nion Government. A.—Of course, by the British North America Act I understand 
that such could not be the case. 

Q.—Do you find that by the British North America Act the Government could 
enforce a Dominion Factory Act? A.—1I believe it could. 

By Mr. Hraxzs :— 

' Q.—Do you believe if there was a uniform factory Act thoroughout the Dominion, 
under the auspices of the Dominion Government, it would be much better than the 
various provincial Acts? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is there a free public library in Ottawa? .A—There is the library for 
Parliament; there is something public about that. Persons can have tickets of 
admission, allowing them to take books duri ing the recess, but the working Classes 
cannot embrace the opportunity to take a book from the librar y, because the libr ary 
is only opened from 9 to 4. 

Q.—Do you believe if there was a free public library the working classes would 
take advantage of it?» A.—Yes. 

Q.—When you spoke of a Government scheme of insurance, do you speak of 
yourself or for the workingmen of Ottawa? A.—Yes. 


Q.—You speak for the workingmen of Ottawa, with whom you are associated ? 
A.—Yes. 
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Q.—That is their desire? A.—The working classes would like to have one 
established of a stable character and under Government control. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Have you got anything to say further of interest to the working classes ? 
A.—I do not know that I have. I notice, in glancing over the papers in connection 
with the business of this Commission, that many of those giving evidence are con- 
nected with organized iabor, and as I have taken great interest in labor matters I 
would like to see more unorganized labor, such as sewing girls, milliners, tailors, 
painters and various other callings, represented in this city, come and give evidence 
before the Commission. I think if you had some information from them it would 
enlighten the members of this Commission. 


By Mr. Carson :— 
Q.—I think you are mistaken. A large number of the witnesses examined here 
in Ottawa before this Commission are persons belonging to nolabor organization ? 
A.—Iam glad to hear it. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—And supposing we were to examine further witnesses on these subject sdo 
you think they would prove themselves to know more than the same classes of people 
in Toronto, Quebec, St. John and Halifax? A.—I do not know; I have not seen the 
evidence. 

By Mr. HEAKEs :— 

Q.—Do you mean to say that unorganized trades are not as well paid as orga- 
nized trades ? A.—They are not, and if we had some of them here and questioned 
them it would show the difference; it would show the benefit that is to be derived by 
being organized. That-is my belief. 

Q.—Has the condition of the working classes in Ottawa improved during the last 
ten years, to your personal knowledge ? A.—I believe so. 

Q.—Has their social condition also improved ? A.—I believe it has; I believe 
their condition has improved in every respect. 


CrawForpD Ross, Merchant, Ottawa, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—How many clerks have you in youremploy ? A.—About thirty-five, males 
and females. 

Q.—How many of these would be females? A.—About ten. 

Q.—What would be the age of the youngest one? A—About twenty years—in 
the sales department. 

Q.—What is the sanitary condition of the lower apartments of your shop? A.—. 
It is very good. 

Q.—Have you a water-closet in connection with it? AW—Oh, yes; several— 
three. Ba 

Q.—Are they up-stairs or down-stairs ? A.—There is one for the operatives on 
the third flat, where sixty or seventy are employed, and two down-stairs in the 
basement. 

Q.—Who generally uses the basement? A.—The males. 

Q.—And the closets up-stairs, are they only used by females? A.—Yes; only 


graded—$4 in one department; $5 in another. 
Q.—What number of hours do they have to work? A.—From half-past eight 
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rt Lepore 
in the morning until six o’clock at night. A portion work until nine o’clock, but 
they have one and a-half hours in the day for it. We employ a great many others 


on 


beside the clerks in the same building. 
a By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—The water-closet in your cellar, is it set apart particularly for men, or have 
women the use of it? A—There were two,.and the women had to go to one of 
them, but at the present time they are separate. 
- Q—Do you mean two seats, with a slight partition between them? A.—No; 
_ two separate places. | 
Q.—-Are they next to each other—are the two doors next to each other, with a 
slight partition between them? A.—Yes; it was so. 

Q.—How long ago since it was changed? A.—About a month ago. 

Q.—Have you known many young women refuse to go down into that cellar on 
~ account of the darkness? A.—No; itis not dark; it is just as light as on the first flat. 
! Q.—Have you heard any young women complain of going down there ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Very recently complain? A.—I have heard them complain. | 
‘ Q.—Are your women clerks allowed to sit down when waiting on customers ? 
A—Yes. 

Q.-—They have got seats for that purpose? A.—Yes; seats behind the counter. 
Q.—And do the operatives always sit down? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Have you any milliners and dressmakers? A.—Yes; over sixty of them. 
Q.—What are the wages of a first-class milliner? A.—Hight hundred dollars a 
“year. 
\ —Would that be the forewoman? A.—Yes. 
Q.—How many get $800 a year in your establishment ? A.—Only one. 
Q.—Those who work at the table, how much do they earn? A.—Milliners do 
not work at the table; dressmakers do. 
~ Q.—Are there any milliners engaged by you for the season only? A.—No. 
Q.—You employ them permanently all the year round? A.—Yes; except 
when they wish to go, in the heat of the summer. 
_ Q—What do they earn? A.—Well, a first-class operator $8 to $10 a week, and 
I could keep them all the year round, but they prefer going away for a couple of 
months in the summer. 
Q.—What do you pay your apprentices? A—The first year they get $4 and 
$5 a week. | 
Q:—Do I understand you to say that they get that the first year? A—No; 
$100 for the first year we allow apprentices. 
@.—How many years do they serve? A.—We do not require them to serve 
more than six months in every year. 
Q.—What do they get? A.—No settled rate; they are paid according to merit. 
Q.—What do your dressmakers get? A.—The heads of the dressmaking 
department gets $7 to $16 a week; the operatives get $4.50 a week. 
| Q.—Are they paid weekly, or fortnightly, or monthly? A.—They are paid 
weekly. 3 
Q.—In cash and in full? A:—In cash. 
Q.—Have you any system of fining in any department in your establishment ? 
A—We had for salesmen, but it was never put into force. 
Q.—It has never been put into force? A.—No. 


Ly By Mr. HeaKEs :-— 

i # Q.—Would $4 a week be a good average wage for dressmakers? A.—It is all 
i 

h 


3 


they are worth; we would pay more if they had the ability. 

. Q.—How many get less than $4 a week? A.—Well, in my employ very few ; 
I do not think there are afty. 

Q.—Can they find constant employment all the year round for $4.a week? A. 
—Well, we can find a certain number of them employment all the year round. They 
| A—75 
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are vey scarce sometimes, and can get $1 and $1.25 a day. Sometimes we cannot 
get them; we cannot get all we want now. 

Q. What hours do they work? A.—From halfpast eight till six. 

Q.—How late do they work? A.—Never past seven, except the heads of the 
departments, who remain later to get up their work and be ready for the next day. 

@.—Do they receive anything for over-time? A.—'They receive nothing for 
over time, except for piece-work. 

Q. —Then they may remain from seven until nine o’clock at night.and receive 
nothing more than if they left at six o’clock? A.—They might, but it is not 
compulsory. 


JoHun Davis, Wood-dealer, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—You are familiar with the workingmen of Ottawa, are you? A.—I am, sir. 

Q.—What are the average wages of the men who work by the day? A.— 
Mechanics or laborers ; ° 

Q.—Laborers? A.—I had one or two laborers, and I paid them $1.50 a day ; 
that is from six in the morning to six at night. 

Q.—What are these men doing? A.—They go to the mill to get blocks of 
wood. 

Q.—That is what a man is worth perday? A.—Yes; I believe most of them are. 


By Mr. Hreaxes :— 


Q.—Are yee aware that the men that we see about the streets, most of them, 
get $1.25 a day? A—I have given them $1 a day, and I give my men now $1.50 a 
day, because I find that they do more for me for that sum than they did for ihe a OG 
Q.—How long after six are they kept doing up the horses? A. 
Q.—Do you keep a stable-man? A.—No; “I feed my horses myself. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG — 


Q.—Do you deal in wood? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Retail? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What is the price of good beech and maple? A.—Four dollars and fifty 
cents to five dollars a cord. 

Q.—What was the price of it five years ago? A.—I was not in the business then. 
.—Do you deal in coal? A.—No. 
—Are there many wood merchants in Ottawa? A.—I believe there are 
several wood merchants ; of course, | am not well acquainted with them. 

Q.—Is there an understanding among the retail merchants as to what price 
they shall ask for their wood? A.—I do not understand you properly. 

Q.—In other words, is there a combine among wood merchants? A.—I do not 
know; I have nothing to do with that. 

Q. —You know nothing of that? A.—No. 

@.—Do the mills fur nish a good deal of wood served in Ottawa? A.—Yes; 
slabs, and so on. 

Q.—Do you sell a good deal of hard wood? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. Carson :— 
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Q.—How long have you been in this country ? A.—Seven years. 

Q.—You were familiar with the working classes in the old country? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Are the working classes in this country in as good a condition as the same 
classes in the old country, or are they in a worse conditton? A.—There are some 
who better their condition and there are others who do not. 

Q.—As a rule, do they better themselves 2? A.—They do. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—And you are one of them? A.—Yes. 


By Mr Carson :— 

Q.—Do not you think the children of the working classes are better off than the 
 child:en of the working classes in the old country ? A.—Yes; I know five families 
~ who came from England, all doing well. 

7 Q.—And do you know men who are at present well off in this country whose 
fathers were very poor? A.—No; I cannot say that I do; I have only been here 
_ seven years. : 


Pierre Cuazot, Dry-goods Merchant, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Carson :-— 

Q.—Do you employ any tailors in your business ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How many? A.—Tailors about three, and tailoresses about twelve or 
fifteen. 

Q.—What would be the average wages of a cutter in Ottawa? A.—The average 
price ? 
Q.—Yes! A.—Between twelve dollars and twenty dollars a week. 

Q.—What would be the average? Would $15 be the average or $12 be the 
average ? A:—Sixteen dollars would be the average. 

@.—And the earnings of tailors? A.—They work by the piece the most part. 

Q.—Are you familiar with the class of people who go to the shanties in winter? 
A.— Yes; a little. . , 

Q.—Will you state the condition of these people and their mode of living ? 
A—Yes; those men are working from early morning, as soon as it is daylight, until 
it is dark. 

Q,—About what hours would that be ? A.—During the winter they work, I 
suppose, between eight and nine hours a day. During the spring—the drive—they 
work between sixteen and eighteen hours a day. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Do they stand it? A.—They have to stand it, but it is hard on them. 


By Mr. Carson :— 

, Q.—What kind of food is generally supplied to these men in the Winter. (Bho 
Well, what I know is some give them pretty good food and some give them bad 
food. ) 

:, Q.—Have you heard general complaints from them about that, or are not com- 

plaints not general? A.—Yes, there are some very hard complaints about the way 

they are fed. 

Q.—When these men are coming down from the shanties in the spring, is it 
not a rule for parties to meet them on the road up as far as Carleton Place, and get 
them under the influence of liquor and sell to them jewellery, and the like, of inferior 
quality? A—They meet them, but not for the purpose of selling them jewellery of | 
inferior quality. 

Q.—Are there not some that do that? Are there not some people that meet 
them on their way down and sell them articles of inferior quality, and that, too, at a 

- high price? A.—Not that I know of. 
it) By the CHAIRMAN :— 
1a Q.—Is that not done all over the world? A.—No; I do not think it is done 
here; not that I know of. 


By Mr. Carson :— | 
Q.—Is there anything you would like to say to this Commission ? A.—Well, I 
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think those men’s condition should be ameliorated a little, because in the shanties I 
do not see how they stand it, and in the drive also I do not see how they stand it; 
and I know this, that some men have to come in in the winter, being unable to stand 
the work, on account of the bad board, and by being pushed so hard at the work. 

Q.—Have you ever heard complaints by the men of being paid with “scrip” ? 
A.—Yes ; sometimes they are paid with what are called “ due bills.” 

Q.—Will the merchants of Ottawa or other merchants take these due bills at 
their face value ? A.—Some will and some will not. 

Q.—Do you know any firm who pay their men in that kind of scrip? A.— 
I know some that were paid in that way, who never came so far as here; we do not 
see them Ifere ; they are kept down below. 


By Mr. HEakEs :— 


Q.—What is the usual face discount to a man of these due bills for wages ? A.— 
Some offer 15, some 25 per cent. and some as much as 50 per cent. reduction. 
Q.—Have you any knowledge of men losing any portion of their wages in that 
way ? A—Sometimes they do lose their wages, and in other ways. 
Q.—What other ways ? A.—Well, sometimes a man is hired to go with a con- 
tractor, and if the contractor is not enterprising he loses his wages pretty often. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.—Do you know of men going up the country, going out to the woods, and to 
the engaged camps with them, for the purpose of getting their money ? A.—No; 1 
do not know anything about that. 
Q.—Have you ever dealt with these men in dry-goods ?_ A.—Yes; often. 
Q.—Have you ever sent runners to sell to them ? A.—Yes,; I have. 
Q.—Have they complained of not getting good bargains? A—No; they cannot 
complain, because there is too much competition. 
Q.—Do these shanty men always. pay in cash ? A.—They always pay in cash, 
except when they go up in the fall. In the fall they get it on credit. 
Q—Do their employers give them orders on your store, or any other store ? 
A.—Not since many years. 
By Mr. Carson :-— 


Q.—Have you anything to add to what you have already said? A.—No; not 
for the present, that I can remember. 


Pau. Miner, Shanty-man, Ottawa, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—How many years have you been engaged in the shanties? A.—Between 
thirty-six and thirty-seven years. 

Q.—The work that the men are engaged in in the shanties, is it heavy, laborious 
work? A.—Yes; it is heavy, and we are badly boarded; that is sometimes we are 
badly fed—grubbed. 

Q.—Is that the rule or the exception? A.—Well, it is the rule in some places— 
some shanties ; we get bad board in some shanties and good board in others. 

Q.—It is generally the rule that in job shanties (small shanties) the men do not 
get such good board as in the larger concerns? A.—In the biggest part of the larger 
concerns they do not board the men so well as in the small concerns, on the average. 

Q.—How many. hours a day do you think these men average during the winter ? 
A.—Well, during they winter generally; they work as long as the can see in the bush. 

Q.—Do you think that they work nine or ten hours? A.—Yes; nine or ten 
hours. ‘They work as long as they can see. . 

Q.—How far do they have to walk? A.—They have to walk back of the shan- 
ties—sometimes 1 mile and sometimes 2 or 3 miles. | 
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Q.—Well, would they make twelve hours a day? A.—Sometimes they do 
before they get back to the shanties again, and other times it would not take that— 
it just depends how far they have to go. 

Q.—Are any precautions taken by these men or their employers while they are 
in the shanties in case of accident? Suppose a man is cut—supposing he receives a 
severe cut, is anybody there to attend to his wounds? A.—Yes; it is done this way. 
One man has to dress the other, and the man that is cut or is sick is charged for his 
time and he loses his pay. 

Q.—Supposing you are injured, supposing you receive a severe cut in the middle 
of the month, is your time stopped at once? A.—Yes; the moment that you are 
wounded your time is stopped. | 

Q.—Is it the rule of the firm not to pay your railway fare down? A.—They 
never do. 

By Mr. Borvin :— 
Q,.—At what rate are you charged for your board? A.—One dollar a day, They 
let your time go on and they charge you $1 a day. 

Q.—Has there ever been any complaint? Has there ever been any complaint 
made to the foreman of the shanty? A.—There was a complaint made to the fore- 
man and to the agents of the condition of the food, but we could not get any alter- 
ation made, and they kept on that way until that pork and flour that they had was 
used up, and at that time there was a deal of people in the shanty—men got sick 
and we calculated that it was on account ot this food, giving us bad board. The men 
got sick of what was called “ black legs,” that is, they got their legs swelled up so bad 
and so far that many had to come down from the shanties on that account. [donot 
see what could cause this but the bad board that they gave them, because with good 
board, good victuals, they would keep well and work well. 

Q.—They have supply depots, have they not? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And they furnish supplies at these depots? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Can you buy goods as cheap there as you can buy them at Renfrew, for 
instance? A.—No. 

Q.—How much dearer would you have to pay ? A.—It_is just according to 
what river you are on; sometimes, for instance, you are on the Dore River, and other 
times on the river Petawawi ; at other times you are at the Trout Lake depot. At 
some places it goes to 50 cents and at other places it goes to $1 (90 to 100 per cent.) 
more than city prices. . 

Q.—Would you buy a pair of pants or moccasins as cheap there as in Pembroke ? 
A—No; you cannot buy it as cheap, and it does not cost as much as they charge 
you, because a pair of working pants, if you go to buy them here in Ottawa, will 
cost you $2.25 to $2.50, and they will charge you up there for just the same pants 
$3.25 to $3.50, and in some concerns we are charged $5. Then, in some places plug, 
strip tobacco—it takes twelve plugs to the pound—they give you only ten to the 
pound, and for that they charge you $1.25. | 

Q.—Now, would that be an exception but not the rule ? A.—It is not the rule, 
because the rule I saw in the shanty was they used to charge 60 to 75 cents. 

Q.—Do these men in going there, if taken sick in the shanty, are they charged 
for their board? A.—Yes; they charge $1a day. 

Q—And they lose their time ? A—Yes;.if a man gets cut or gets sick his 
time goes on, but he is charged $1 a day for one or two days, or fifteen days, or a 
month. 

Q.—Those men go down to the drive 2? A.—Some are hired to clear in the 
spring, and some are hired to come down with the drive. 

Q.—Do they get more pay to come down with the drive? A.—They generally 
get a little more wages, when a man is hired for the winter and the drive. . | 

Q.—Is not following the drive considerd a very dangerous work ? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Have you known men to be ordered to clear a jam away when the foreman 
has refused to go? A.—No,; the reason I say that I never saw that is, because I 
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was foreman myself, and whenever I did not like to go myself I would never think 
of sending a man to fill my place; I would never send a man to do what I was afraid 
to do myself. 

Q.—Have you known men in the shanties to lose their pay by sub-contracting 
—by shippers? A.—I have known men that have lost their wages—and I have lost 
wages myself by sub-contractors. 

Q.—Did you make any representation to the party for whom these logs were 
cute, A.-—No; J never did. 


Q.—Do you know of any now who lose their wages through that? A.—Well, 


very few; there are not so many as there used to be. } 

Q,—How much is board in these shanties, and what is its quality? A.—Well, 
board in some of these places is 30 cents a meal—3o, 40 and 50 cents. It is just 
according to what river you are on. 

Q.—What would constitute the board at 50 cents a meal? A.—Well, they 
calculate to give us one meal, just 50 cents a day for a man on some rivers ; on others 
it is 35 cents, and in other places 30 and 40 cents. ae 

Q.—What would one meal consist of ? A.—Beef and pork, and beans, and pea- 
soup, and bread and tea; sometimes they have potatoes and at other times they have 
not. | 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q—They do not use any table napkins out there? A—No; nor tables either, 
for aman has to make his own table on his knee or on the floor. | 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q.—Do I understand you to say that you eat off the floor? A.—Some of them 
do sit there, right on the floor, and take their meals. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—Have you known any man paid in the shanty in“ scrip” or “due bills”? 


A.—Yes; I have known some of them. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Have you ever seen them paid with these bills? A.—I have never seen 
them paid, but I was shown the bills. . 
Q.—What kind of bills? A—Just a “due bill” written with the pencil. 


Q.—You were paid by due bills, but you would have to wait until the timber 


was down to be paid ?. A.—Yes. 
By Mr, HEAKgEs :— 


Q.—If a man goes out into the woods in the fall and does not remain the whole 
winter, is any portion of his wages charged against him? A.—Ifa man is hired in the 
fall to go to the woods, and if he wants to leave the concern, and won’t work his time, 
they will charge him for the passage fee of another man to bring up in his place and 
let him go, and I have seen some concerns not pay him at all. if he wants to go he 
goes without any payment. 

Q.—What kind of beds do you have? A.——Balsam or bay branches, and two 
pairs of blankets. 

Q.—Just the branches cut down? A.—Just the branches cut; they are the 
feathers. : 

Q.—Do any of the firms furnish straw beds? A.—Sometimes they do, when 
the snow is deep; at other times it is too far away, and you cannot get it. 

Q.—Do you know any firms now who pay in scrip or by order? A.—I do not 
know any men who are paid in scrip or by order, only as I said a while ago; when 
a man is stuck on ariver he is given a “due bill,” to be paid next year, when the 
timber arrives at Quebec or is out in the stream. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—For the last forty years a great number of people—French Canadians—have | 
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left the parish of Sorel, at the entrance of Lake St. Peter, in the Province of Quebec, 
to go into the woods as shanty-men, for Ottawa firms, and to drive the lumber down 
the rivers. Have these men any preferences shown them, so that they should return 


year after year? A.—I do not see any that they should have. 


By Mr. Botvin :— 


Q,—Have the salaries of the men been raised during five or ten years past? 

A.—They have been raised since ten years. 
By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—How much more do they get now than they did ten years ago? A.—Well, 
they get, I suppose, the same amount of work—the same kind of work. They get 
$3 and $4, I think, and some of them $5 and $6 more amonth. ‘Ten years ago the 
wages of shanty-men were pretty low. 

Q.—What were the wages of shanty-men ten years ago? A.—Some of them, $12. 

Q.—What was the average ten years ago? A.—I mind that a man worked for 
me making logs at $12 amonth. A good many men have gone to the States lumbering. 
Last winter, on the Petawawi, men got $18, $19, $20, $24, and some $26. 

Q.—What would the $26-man have got ten years ago ? A.—I suppose he would 
have got $12. 


Tuomas Stewart, Machinist, Ottawa, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Carson :— 


Q.—You are a member of the firm of Stewart and Fleck, machinists, of this 
city? A—Yes. 

Q.—You have, I understand, given a great deal of consideration to the question 
of the establishment of an intelligence bureau, or bureau of labor statistics, for the 
information of the workingmen. If so, please give your opinion thereon. Jam not 
going to ask you any questions, but I wish you to state your views on that subject 
to this Commission? A.—I might say, as you know, being the late president of the 
association here in this city, that I have had more or less to do with the matter when 
it was brought up first. I very much regret the absence of one member of the 
Royal Commission here to-night. L had expected to see my friend Mr, Gibson here 
to-night—one of the representatives of the city of Ottawa on this Commission, as he 


and L are both familiar with this subject. The idea of establishing a bureau of labor 


statistics was one of the greatest points that our association had in view; in fact, I 
might say the greatest point. Our idea was to establish it in such a way that each 
country post office all over the Dominion would be, practically spealking, an intell- 
gence office for the benefit of the workingmen in general, not only for mechanics but 
for laboring men, or any person out of employment, and not only for their benefit, 
but for the benefit of the employers also. The idea we represented to the Minister at 
that time was, that when any number of men or any person—man or woman—was 
out of employment, by going to the post office and registering his or her name and 
occupation or intended occupation, they would be informed where such persons or 
workmen was or were required. We also intended o» proposed that employers should 
know of this arrangement at the post offices throughout the whole country, so that 
they might register their wants, and so that each day the returns as they would be 
made by the agent of the bureau of labor statistics (who would be the postmaster 


for the time being), would be forwarded to the secretary of the bureau of labor 


statistics, Ottawa, who would cause the information to be duly circulated throughout 
the country. Iam not aware that I have made my views quite clear to you. Sup- 
posing they wanted men in Winnipeg, and we wanted more here than were really 
required in Winnipeg, the postmasters of the respective cities would be informed by 
the general office in Ottawa that a certain number of men were required of a specific 
class; that they had information that so many men of that particular class were 
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required, and that by applying at the post cffice they could go on there. It would 
save them the expense of travelling and looking for work on speculation ; they 
would know that men were wanted, and the information would come so cheaply 
through this process—there would be no extra expense to the Government, and at 
the same time it would be a great deal of benefit to the working classes in the whole 
Dominion, because what would happen between Winnipeg and Ottawa might happen 
between Halifax and Ottawa, or through the whole country; so that the superin- 
tendent of the labor bureau in Ottawa, as head-centre, would be able to inform the 
whole country; I mean the postmasters all over the country would be able to 
inform the Postmaster General, or rather the secretary of the bureau of labor statis- 
tics, where these men were wanted—that is to say, where men could obtain employ- 
ment, and to what extent. I know myself, as a practical mechanic, | have many 
times travelled hundreds of miles looking for work, and at the end of my journey 


was sometimes worse off than when I started ; and if I had known of the condition of 


my trade in that particular place I would have gone in another direction. Iam 
talking according to my experiencé, and the experience of others; and having 
thought the matter over in our association we have all come to the conclusion that 
if the workingmen could have a central bureau of statistics, established here in 
Ottawa as the capital, where all reports of labor statistics could come in, the same as 
mail reports come in, they could go and apply for information to the postmaster, or 
some person or persons appointed for the purpose. That is my opinion and the 
opinion of all our friends in the association. We came to the conclusion that 1t would 
do away with the necessity for strikes, disturbances between employers and employés, 
for the simple reason that it would equalize the labor over the country, and when a 
particular part would be supplied there would not be any danger of over-doing the 
supply in any particular part. In our opinion, most of these strikes have been 
caused by the importation of foreign labor. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


-Q—What do you mean by foreign labor? A.—Laborers imported into Canada 
from foreign countries. 
Q.—Do you call England a foreign country? A.—I refer to laborers imported 


from foreign countries—that is to say, countries outside of Canada—who come here - 


and are willing to work at lower wages than Canadians. Some of them do not have 
an existence in our country, and work here only in the summer time. These people 


come here and work in the summer time for less wages than Canadians, and not: 


having had any experience of a winter in Canada, work for less wages than we 
Canadians can do, who have to remain here through the long and hard winter. The 
result is that Canadians are asked to work for less wages than they can live upon, 
and the result has been dissatisfaction and strikes in various parts of the country, 
and there always will be, as long as the same principle of supporting foreign labor 
exists. 

Q.—Is this a British colony? A.—I will submit to you whether itis or not; 
if you will say it is not, I will admit it. 

Q.—And then, how do you propose to prevent Englishmen from coming here? 
A.—I would not. 

Q.—You do not understand my question. In view of what you have already 
stated I ask you this: How are you going to prevent the English workingman 
from coming to this country? A.—I will explain what I mean. I do not propose 
to prevent people from coming into the country. 

Q.—Then, how are you going to remedy that of which you complain? A.— 
When foreigners—Englishmen, Scotehmen and Irishmen, and others—come to this 
country to interfere with the rights of the workingmen of this country— 

Q.—I am asking your opinion now. You made a complaint against a certain 
portion of the people of this country. You deny them the right to exist here, when 
they have as much right as any one to be here, as long as they obey the law? A.—I 
never made that complaint. 1 said we did not complain of Canadians, but we com- 
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plain of foreigners outside of Canada. Understand me: I said and I say now, so 
that there shall be no mistake about it, and His Honor, probably, will understand me 
better in this way—as a Canadian workingman I object to having the workingmen of 
foreign countries brought here, and assisted to come here, when there is not sufficient 
employment for those who are resident in the country. 

Q.—Will you say what are foreign countries? A—Any country outside of 


Canada is a foreign country, in my opinion. I say anything outside of Canada, I 


object to these people being brought into this country—assisted into this country to 
compete against us. That is what I mean. Unfortunately, ] am interrupted and 
prevented from giving free expression to my thoughts. Then, as I said before, not 
having had the experience of a Canadian winter they work at lower wages during 
the summer than we, as Canadians, with a practical knowledge of what the wiater is, 
can possibly do. In some trades in this country it is only practicable to work during 
the summer months. A great many of these men, such as stone-masons, bricklayers, 
plasterers, and so forth, are idle, practically speaking, during the winter; and if they 
cannot make enough money during the summer they have to go and work at some 
other business, some as common laborers in a shop, and thereby enter into competi- 
tion with our laborers for the winter. 


By Mr. HEAKES :—~ 


Q.—Do I understand you te say that these statistics would be supplied to immi- 
gration agents, amongst others? A,—Certainly. 

Q.—You believe if these labor statistics were disseminated it would show the 
true condition of the country, so far as regards the demand for labor of all kinds? 
A.—That is it. Ifthis bureau of labor statistics were established in Ottawa, and 
it has been for years one of the greatest objects that I have ever had in hand—in fact, 
it has been the only object that I ever had to do with in Canada, the establichment 
of a bureau of labor statistics together with my confréres and friends in the asso- 
ciation I belong to; and as I said before, I deeply regret the absence of my confrére 
and. friend Mr. Gibson, who is absent from the city ae 2 member ofthis Commission. 


| think if we had a bureau of labor statistics, and these returns were published regu- 


larly, we would not be flooded, as we are to-day, by mechenics in districts where we 
can find no work for them. That is about all that I have got to say on thet parti- 
cular subject. If there is anything else on which you would like to question me I 
would have pleasure in answering you. 


By Mr. Borviy :— 

Q.—Did you ever make any figures or enter into figures as to the cost of a 
bureau of labor statistics? I would not like to create such expense without knowing 
the cost, so if you have ever made any figures I would like you to say whet it would 
cost? A.—Well, we did not make the figures, for the simple reason that we did 
not know what.the usual price was for men engaged in that description of work, we 
being but poor mechanics, 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q.—You thought it was one of the expenses the Dominion should bear? A.— 
Wethoughtso. The way we put it was, we thought the Post Office Department should 
doit. A great many of the country post offices had practically little or nothing to 
do, and we thought this additional business should be put on these post offices. 

Q.—How many post offices are there in the country (Dominion)? A.—About 
seven thousand, 

Q.—Do you expect to receive, then, seven thousand letters a day at the head office 


in Ottawa? A.—Well, we propose to take Ottawa as the head office; it will be 


possibly necessary to hire one man to attend to that there, and the same thing could 
be done in any other city of the same size. Of course, we only just talked this over 
amongst ourselves; we did not enter into any figures. 
Q.—Then, you have no experience as to the cost of this undertaking? A.—We 
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will have the advantage of getting that in practice; unfortunately, you put me under 
oath, and [ can only talk as far as I know. 

Q.—Well, we are obliged to put you under oath, and you can talk the same as 
any one else. In the meantime, it is but natural to suppose that you have taken into 
consideration what the cost would be? A.—I could not tell the cost, or the price of 
men outside my own business, in a city like Ottawa; we consider it expedient to have 
at least one man in a city like this. In smaller places the postmaster ought to be 
able to doit himself; he might, perhaps, be given a slight additional remuneration, and 
in Ottawa we concluded in the building to have a central bureau, presided over by a 
deputy, or a gentleman equal to a Deputy Minister. ‘ 

@.—I would like very much if you had some statement to give us, showing the 
probable cost of this bureau and its agencies ; because, you see when we make 
suggestions and send them to the Government we must be prepared to show the cost 
or estimated cost of the scheme, and that is the reason myself and these other gentle- 
men forming this Commission are here. For instance, shoemakers or manufacturers, 
like myself, for instance, may make so many suggestions, and in putting them into 
practice may create so much expense that the Government would not be able to 
adopt our suggestions; so that is the reason why I always ask what the probable cost 
will be to the Government. 

By Mr. HEAKEsS :— 


Q—There is not a great deal of money expended on the workingman by the 
Government, or the country, is there? A.—Well, as far as lam concerned—i am a 
practical workingman—I do not know of a cent. The only money that I know of 
their spending for the workingman has been the assisted passages from the old 
country, to compete against us. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q.—Have you known that as a fact, or is it only arumor? A.—That is well 
known. If you examine the papers you will see that it is so. I can tell you, asa 
‘matter of fact, that men have come to me in my shop here, in Ottawa city, and have 
told me when they came and asked me for a job as a machinist; and | asked them 
when they came, and they said they had only just arrived. | said: “ How was it 
you came out,” and they said: ‘“ We came out by means of the immigration agent.” 
T asked: “How came you there,” and they said: ‘“ We came out cheap; we came 
out as assisted immigrants.” These men that asked me for a situation, Isaid: “ There 
it no assisted passages for mechanics,” and they said that was made all right. 
Q.—Did those men come out as mechanics or in the capacity of agricultural 
laborers? A.—I was just coming to that. They said they went to the agent and. 
asked for an assisted passage. Hesaid: “ Are you farm laborers,” and they answered : 
“No; we are machinists.” He said: “Can you work on a farm,” and they said: “ Oh, 
yes;” and he said: “ That is all right,” and gave them an assisted passage. ‘They 
said: “We told him we were machinists, but the agent asked if we could work on a 
farm, and we said that we could, and he said: “That is all right,” and gave us 
assisted passages.” 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q.—Are you aware that each application must be accompanied by the certificate 
of the clergyman or priest? A—No; I am not. 

Q.—Have you anything further you would like to say before the Commission ? 
A.—Well, I should like to have touched on several other things. 

Q.—Well, do not you think it would be as well for you to reduce your further 
views to writing and send it on to the Commission? A.—Well, that is just what I 
was going to propose. But perhaps you would like to ask me a few other questions. 
There are a few other things—one or two other things—I would like to have spoken 
to you about. 

Q.—Well, you can embody them, and send it in as a supplement to your present 
evidence? A—I will do so. When shall I send it in? 
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—As soon as you like, so that it can be communicated to the members of the 
Commission, before they make their report ? A.—I shall be very glad to do so, and 
will take care to embody every thing. In fact, I would prefer to write it; for I have 
such a cold, as you can doubtless see, that Lam totally unable to speak to you to-night. 


By Mr. Carson :— 

Q.—You employ about how many hands? A.—Forty-five. 

Q.—What number of hours do you consider, as an employer of labor, would be a 
proper day’s work. A.—Well, always since I was a workman myself my idea was 
eight hours a day. That is enough for any mechanic to work. 

Q—And would you be satisfied to give a mechanic eight hours’ work for 
ten hours’ pay? A.—lIf others would do the same; but, unfortunately, competition is 
so strong that we cannot afford to do it and keep the business. 


By Mr. McLean :— 
Q.—You could not run eight hours if your neighbors ran ten ? A.—No. In my 
opinion eight is enough. 
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ANALYTICAL INDEX 


ARRANGED IN THE ALPHABETICAL ORDER OF THE NAMES OF 
WITNESSES, 


AINSLIE, JAMES, Shipwright, Kingston, - : : : 3 1056 


Apprentices, Wages, Constancy of employment. Shortening of the hours of labor 
the nine-hour system, 1055. 


ALLAN, Toomas, Hamilton - : . - ; - §22-824 


Is a telegraph operator in the employ of the G. N. W. Telegraph Co. Commenced 
eleven years ago as a messenger. Hoars of labor of operators and their wages. Night 
work, 822, How operators are graded, Strike of 1883. How young men learn to be 
operators. Schools that teach telegraphing. Overtime, Female operators, 823. 
Wages of female operators. The class of work they generally do. Pay days. Rate of 
wages in Ontario cities, in Montreal, Winnipeg and the United States compared. 
Thinks it would bea benefit to operators and the general public if Government 
controlled the telegraphs, 824. 


ALLENBY, Joun, Tailor, London - - - - : 627-639 


A tailor’s average wages. Very few male apprentices but quite a lot of women. 
The work of women compared with that of men. The prices paid to women for mak- 
ing vests. Prices for making a “similar” coat vary from $2.50 to $4.50, Average 
earnings of women. Hours of labor of men and women, 627, Men and women em- 
ployed together in all the shops in the city except one which does not employ any 
women. Ironing is done in the same room where the hands work. Tailors are begia- 
ning to get their work done outside, Italians in London whorun sweating shops, 
No child Jabor employed unless it be by the women, 628. The overall trade, 628-9. 
Wages in Great Britain and here compared. Wages paid in cash. Pay days. Shows 
in- what respects organizition would benefit the trade, Rents of workingmen’s 
houses in London, Wages have decreased. The purchasing power of a dollar is not 
s0 much by half as it.was eight years ago, 629, Prices of the necessaries of life, 
Overall and shirt making, The effect of immigration on thetrade. Attempt at 
organization, 630. 


ANDERSON, JoHN, Cornwall, Weaver a; - - “ 1082 


Employed at the Canada Cotton Mills. Runs four looms. Works by the piece. 
Wages, Sanitary condition and ventilation of the factory. Soparate conveniences 
for each sox; how separated. Knows that all the weavers would prefer being paid 
weekly, 1022, 


ANDERSON, W. O/tawa - . . - - . 1104-1107 


Is book-keeper for Mr. J. R. Booth. Wages of log-makers or shanty men and how 
they are paid. Wages of lumber mill hands and men on the booms, Hours of labor 
of the mills hands, 1104. Child labor (boys) how employed; age of the youngest, 
Wages and constancy of employment of the various clarses of employees such as 
sawyers, platform men, pilers, teamsters and their average yearly earnings, Prices 
of supplies in pork, flour, beans, tea, sugar, syrup, rice and dried apples in 1877-8, 
1884-5 and 1887-8, 1145. Labor troubles. Accidents. Does not know that tho mills 


have been inspected. No copy of the Factory Actin the establishment. Arrange- 
A—76 
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ments for paying the families of married men who go to the bush. Goods sold to 
men in the shanties for their convenience only, not for profit. Wages better than 
_ they were twenty years ago, and 24 to 25 per cent. higher than ten years ago, 1106, 
Classes of men who go the shanties and on the drive. When the timber is sold, 


1107. 


ANDERSON, WILLIAM H,, Manufacturer of Carriage Woodwork, St. Thomas - 507-511 


Is a momber of the firm of John Heard & Co. Have ‘but recently started in St. 
Thomas; been running about three months, Gets his lumber altogether in Canada. 
Canadian timber for carriage making is as good as the American but the supply 18 
more limited, 507. Wages. Hours of labor. _ Expects to run all the year round, 
Finds a market for bis product in fhe Dominion. Quality of Canadian and American 
carriage woodword compared. pprentices, 508. The use of machinery in his 
business has cheapened production: but has not reduced wages. Rents of workmen’s 
houses, Rate of wages. Purchasing power of money, 509. Production cheapened 
twenty-five to fifty per cent. By use of machinery. Does not approve of shorter hours. 
Who gets the twenty-five or fifty per cent, saved in production ? employers or work- 
men ? 510-511. | 


Anprews, Joun, Farmer, Southwold . . . - 503-505. 


Crops raised in the district, Cattle raising. Prices of cattle and farm produce, 503. 
Fruit grown, Wagés paid to farm laborers. Constancy of employment given to 
them. Farmers as a rule do not employ as much labor as formerly : the use of 
machinery has made farmers more independent of laborers. There is a scarcity of 
good farm laborers. Dairying. Cheese factories, 504. Price of milk in St. Thomas. 
Stock raising has, toa very large extent, taken the place of wheat raising, 505, Reasons 
for the searcity of farm laborers. Raising horses and prices thereof. Immigration. 
506. Farmers’ combinations, Farmers grange, 507. 


Anarove, SAMUEL, Pattern-maker, Kingston - - “ 9415-947 


Is employed at the locomotive works. Constancy of employment. Wages. Pay days 
fortnightly, paid in cash, Garnisheeing of wages. Weekly payments, Men are 
employed at the Kingston Locomotive works without a certificate from their last 
employer, 945. Strike last summer (1887) cause and how settled. Company do not 
ebject to the men belonging to Labor organizations. Number of locomotives turned 
out by the company last year. The trade fluctuates, 946, Costof living in Kingston 


and wages now and five years ago compared, 947. 
Anonymous witnesses who do not desire their names to be published. 


a * * Steamjitter, Toronto . : : 28-36 


Rate of wages increased when hours of labor were reduced from ten to nine, The 
plumbers’ strike the cause of the increase. Sanitary arrangement of the shops. Rate 
of wages now paid. Apprentices, 28 and 29, Indentures, Constancy of employment. 
Co-operation works. Age of apprentices. Pay days, fortnightly, would be better 
weekly. Saturday objectionable as a pay day, 39. Purchasing power of money 4s 
great as three years ago except in payment of rent and purchase of land, Foreign com- 
petition, 31. Fines. Benefit society. Sunday labor. Convict labor. Investment of 
savings. Rent of workingmen’s houses. Trades Unions not opposed to employer's 
interests, 32. Method of settling labor disputes. Wages of apprentices. Term of 
apprenticeship, 33. Indenturing not generally practised, 34. Cost of board in 
Toronto, Building lots in Toronto: their cost and location, also restrictions imposed 
on the sale of them, Lien laws, 25. Rents increase more rapidly than wages. Rate 
ef wager, 36, 
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te et * — , Machinist, Toronto - - - 62-77% 


Reason why he does not wish his name published; Machinists partly organized 


‘under the “ Amalgamated Society of Engineers, head office London, England, about 


sixty members here. Benefits derived from the organization, 62, Constancy of 
employment. Rules of the society provide for arbitration before a strike, Purchas-. 
ing power of wages. House rents, Sanitary arrangements of machine shops in 


foronto. Wages. Hours of labor. Purchasing power of money greater in England 


than Canada. Rents and accommodations of workingmens’ houses in England and 
Canada compared, 63. Cost of living now and five or ten years ago compared. Wages. 
for overtime in England and Toronto compared. Wages and hours of labor of ma- 
chinists in Dundee, 64, Wages in Toronto. Protection of machinery against acci- 
dents. Apprentices, Immigration of men from the Old Country. Pay days once & 
month, two weeks kept back, for men working for railway companies and fortnightly 
for others. Thorough organization would benefit the trade, 65. Convict labor. 
Possibily of mechanics saving money. Advantage to the mechanics of being paid 
oftener than once a month. Friday the best pay day. Immigration. Canadian and 
foreign mechanics compared. Arbitration, 68. Strikes. Apprentices. Indentures,, 
67. Lien law. Machinists under-paid considering the amount of skill required, The: 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers more a benefit society in Canada than anything, 
else. Grand Trunk sick and insurance benefit society, 68. Weekly payments would 
be a great advantage. Shortening hours of labor, A man cannot do as much in 
nine as in ten hours. Effect of the use of machinery. The Factory Act of Ontario. 
The Factory Act in the Old Country, 69. His opinion regarding the age when 
children should be sent to work, 70. 


a ** ** Conductor on Grand Trunk Railway - - 513-525. 


System by which the hours of labor of conductors are regulated, 513. Wages. Res- 
ponsibility of conductors. Penalties for mistakes. Very often lack of proper rest 
prevents conductors from properly attending to their duties, 514. Difficulty when 
discharged to get employment with other companies. The ordinary crew of a freight. 
train, Number of loaded cars that usually make a train. Distance required to stop: 
u train. Signalling between conductor and driver. Bell cords not to be depended: 
upon on freight trains. Blacklisting,515. Fines. Danger to brakesmen from running: 


boards. Protection for brakesmen, What claim the brakesman has against the: 


company in case of accidents. Effect of the Ontario Government exempting the 
Grand Trunk Railway from the jurisdiction of the Employer’s Liability law, 
and the plea on which it was done, 616, The uneven height of cars a source 
of danger to brakesmen, 517. Railway Employees Benefit Society, 517,518. Mr. 


Hickson’s threatening circular regarding answering the questions of the Select 


Committee of the Local Legislature, 517. Grand Trunk Railway Co. compel. 
their employees to sign a document absolving the company fron. all responsibility’ 
in case of accident; and the law regarding such contracts, 518. The Grand 
Trunk scheme of insurance 518, 520, The men prefer that the Employer's 
Liability Act ‘“ pure and simple,” should be applied to the Grand Trunk Company, 
518. Believes he knows men who will refrain from answering the Government 
questions through fear of the Company. Grank Trunk Punishment Sheet, or black 
list, 519, Fines. Conductor’s Brotherhood. Car couplings now in use. Accidents. 
resulting from car coupling, 520./ Bridges. Accidents from frogs. The couplings: 
used on the D. L, and W. are bratal, he would like to stop their cars from passing 
through the Dominion, 521. “he adoption of tho Miller coupling for freight cars 
would do away with all danger. Garnishecing of wages, 522, Grand Trank 
insurance, 522,524. Dangers and difficulties to brakesmen from narrow running 
boards, frogs, &c. Suggestions regarding what is necessary to improve the condition 
of railway employees and make their employment ssfer and better, 524. Licensing. 
of railway conductors, 525, 
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2 is ices Conductor on the Canadian Division of the Michigan 


Central Railway - - . : . - 525-539 


Thoroughly approves of the evidence given by G.T, R. conductor, Compensation for 
accident to employees on the Michigan Central Road. Employer's Liability Act, 525. 
Odbert accident case. Licensing of conductors, Unnecessary delay in investigating 
cases, 526. Hours of labor of railway employees excessive, 526, 527. No remuner- 
ation for extra time. Paid by the trip. A conductor has to take whatever train is 
given him or lose the job, 52%. Freight engines are often too heavily loaded, Usual 
number of cars to a train. Rules and manner in which the Michigan Central is — 
governed here. Maximum number of cars a brakesmen attends to. Signal lights, 528, 
The application of air brakes to freight train, 529. Farther particulars regarding 
the breaking of trains, 529, 530, A railway employee should be paid extraif he is 
obliged to work more than ten hours, 530, 


* * § Locomotive Engineer, G. T, R., St. Thomas - 543-547 


Railroad Superintendent organization or society. Hours of labor of locomotive en- 
gineers. Engineers’ certificates of ability, services and conduct. Law required to 
make the issuing of those certificates obligatory and not merely at the option of the 
Superintendent. Charges against employees on the Grand Tronk Railway. How 
investigated. Locomotive Engineers’ Organization, 543. Grand Trunk insurance 
scheme, 543, 544.545. Effect of Organizauon, 544. Grand Trunk employee’s raie 
book which must be signed as a condition of employment, contains a clause waiving 
all claims in case of accident, Grand Trunk rule books sanctioned by the Privy — 
Council. Accident. Condition of the road beds of Canadian railways. Hxamio- 
ations of locomotive engineers. Responsibility for a train rests on conductor and 
engineer jointly, 545. Inspection of locomotive boilers. Liability to accident from 
engineers being sent out on roads they are not acquainted with. Roundand flat crown 
sheets on locomotive boilers, 516. Present signal system imperfect. Blacklisting. 
Necessity for a law compelling railway Superintendents to give certificates to en- 
gineers. Strikes, 047. 


- i. * Brakeman, M. OC. R., St. Thomas — . . 571-575 


Difficulties brakemen’ have to contend with in regard to the present condition of 
running boards and car-couplers, 571. Bell cords no use and a source of danger. Frogs 
on the M. ©. R. all filled, Hours of labor or the usual length of a trip for brakemen, 
Wages of brakemen. No allowance for overtime, 572. Couplings, 572, 573. Guards 
or hand rails slong the running boards, Rest on delayed irips. Compensation for 
accident. The company’s liability in case of accident. Paper employees are required 
to sign, protecting the company against actions iu case of accidenta. M.C. R have 
no provident or insurance system like that of the G. T. R. 573. Suspensions 
previous to investigations. Certificates of service and character. Hours of labor and 
length of trips, 574. Air brakes applied to freight trains, 575. 


“ > ua St. Thomas ; 4 cS : 575-577 


Describes what changes are required in regard to running boards, &c., of freight 
cars, Says Mr. D. McCarthy’s bill of last session meots all the requirements of the 
case, 575. Uselessness and danger of depending on bell cords on freight trains, 
B75, 576. Licensing of conductors and what they expect from the system, 576. Case 
of black listing, 577. 


* * * Brakeman, M, C. #., St. Thomas - ° 577 


Agrees with evidence given in regard to a brakeman's life and work, Bell cords on 
freight trains. Oil used in lamps, 577. 
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ee eT ROR, (St. Lhomas ; é 578-579 


Occupation brakeman, Agrees with the evidence of previous witness, Larger crews 
on freight trains would lessen the darger in braking. Many of the cars have not 
ot brakes that will hold them; has gone through seventeen cars to get three good 
rakes fit to hold,. Conductors’ duty to report condition of cars. Cars inspected as 
far as their running is concerned but not the brakes. Has known the conductor to 
report bad brakes and the same car go out without being fixed, 578. Feasibility of 
using air brakes on freight cars. Lack of courtesy to men on trial, 579. 


7 ** < St. Thomas - - rt Bi Aleics - 579-380 


Has been employed on the Grand Trunk as section man. Wages of section men. 
Hours of labor. Pay days once a month, Employed all the year round, Overtime 

aid for at same rate as day work. Men are not frequently discharged. Forced to 
ose his benefits from Grand Trunk Insurance Society because ill-health caused him 
to leave the Grand Trank Railway Co.’s employment, 579. Difficulty in remaining 
a member of the Grand Trunk Railway Company’s Benefit Society after loaving the 
company’s employ. Wages, It would bea benefit if they were paid oftener than 
once a month, 580. 


* * * * — of Cornwall, Mili Operative . - 1079-1080 


Employed in the lap room of the Stormont Mill. Fining of employees. Sanitary 
condition and arrangement of the closets. Wages. Accidents caused through care- 
lessness, 1079, Machinery protected. Wages, 1080. 


2K BS 2K Cotton Spinner é os : 4 1085-1086 


Hours of labor of spinners. Wages, 1085. Child labor employed at cotton spinning. 
Ages of the youngést. Hours of labor. Bad language by under overseers to opera- 
tives and children. Separate conveniences. Their condition satisfactory, 1086, 

se i as engaged in a Match Factory at Ottawa z - A149 
Age. Wages. Hoursof labor, Worked half a day at Booth’s mill and got a flager 
cut off. Describes how it happened, Can write a little, 1149. 

. bg Ay engaged ina Box Factory at Ottawa - : 1150 


Does not know his age. Cannot read. Lives with his parents. His father’s occupa: 
tion. Length of time he has been working. Description of his work. Boys some- 
times get caught in the saw near which he works, 1150. 


* * * employed in Mills at Ottawa . - : 1150 


Age. Length of time he has been working. Wages. Description of his works, 
- Hours of labor, 1150. 


* > * Ottawa : é = i F 2160-1151 


Age. Works in the box factory at Ottawa. Describes the work he does. Danger 
from the saws, 1151. Length of time he has been there. Wages, Hours of labor, 
1151. 
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Age. Works at the box factory. Describes the work he does. Hours of labor. 
Wages. Accidents, Danger from the saws. Can read and write, 1151. 


* * * , Ottawa, - “ 4 : 3 BLS2-L152 


Age. Works at Booth’s mills. Length of time he has worked there, 1151. Hours 
of labor. States that there are boys only eleven and twelve years old working at 
Booth’s mills. Some of these small boys work at night. Hours of labor of night 
hands. Describes the work that he and the other “ little fellows” do, Wages. 1152, 
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* * * Laborer, Ottawa - . - - 1158-1159 


Has been employed for twenty years at the locks, and is now employed there. 
Fours of labor of lock laborers. Wages. Constancy of employment. Sunday work 
paid for, 1158, The special grievances of Ottawa lock laborers. What they peti- 
tioned for but have not yet received, 1159. 


cdi ia * Laborer, Ottawa - - - - Lis59 
%s employed at the canal locks, as lockman. Hours of labor too long, 1159. 
Missa tak) = * Folder in a printing office, Ottawa . 1161-1162 


Is employed in the Parliamentary Printing Office. Hours of labor. Wages by the 
day and for overtime. 1161. Working overtime optional. Wages docked if late. 
ining of employees for playing. Use of profane language towards female employees 
iby the foreman, Length of time it takes to learn folding, Wages of folders, 1162. 


«OE a a Paper Folder, Ottawa “ > - 1162-1163 


Age. Fining of employees. Use of profane or bad language to young female em- 
ployees by the foreman. Wages. Hours of labor, 1162 and 1163. 


Miss * * * Folder, Ottawa, - - - - 1163 
Works for MacLean, Roger & Co, Age. Has been fined for being late, 1163. 
Miss * * * Folder and Sewer, Ottawa - . LIVI-Li7e 


Is forewoman at Messrs. Woodburn & Co.’s, printing office. Number of young women 
employed under her. Aye of the youngest. Length of time required to learn. 
Wages, 1171. Hours of labor. Sanitary condition ofthe room. Pay days weekly, 
paid regularly and in full. Water supply. Overtime, 1172. 


Gi Sa ER Pi Felder and Stitcher, Ottawa . _ 1172-1178 


Corroborates evidence of last witness (see p. 1171.) Paid for Saturday half holiday. 
Advantages of Saturday half holidays, 1172, Paid regularly and in cash ; no sums 
kept back, 1173. | 


AntayA, Daniel, Fisherman, Sandwich West : . 4 - &84 


Wishes the Government would make the close season correspond with the spawning 
season and carry it out properly, 384. 


AnrTaEs, J. J., Berlin - - i - - - - 837-839 


Isa manufacturer of children’s carriages, Description of reed or rattan, of which the 
bodies of children’s carriages are mostly made at present. Number of factories mak- 
ing rattan furniture in Ontario, The rattan industry only commenced four or five 
-years ago. Wages of boys and girls employed in the rattan industry, 837. Tho 
rattan industry has probably reached its highest point. Rattan: whero it comes 
from; how it comes; what itis; how it is manufactured; duty on it. Machinery 
eannot be used in manufacturing rattan goods, When the duty was raised 
he was compelled to manufacture rattan ware instead of importing it as he 
formerly did. Number of hands employed in making baby carriages in Canada, 
Competition from prison labor, 838. Prison labor; how to employ it. Ages of the 
girls he employs; work by piece; their wages; hours of labor. Bonussing and 
exempting factories from taxation, «Quality of Canadian and American rattan goods 
compared, 839. 


AntueEs, J.8., Berlin, recalled - - . : - ° 4S 
Profit sharing: his own experiment that way, 842. 
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Appieton, WALTER S., Harness-maker, Toronto — - : , ; B14 


Thinks a Government law compelling indentured apprenticeship would bo a benefit 
to harness-makers, Organization among harness-makers is what is required to better 
the condition of the men, 214. 


Armstgona, Feraus, Hamilton - “ “ - - 779-783 


Is station master at tho Grand Trunk, The men who report to him. Accidents 
from coupling and making up trains. Oar couplings: reasons why automatic 
couplers, which are perfectly suitable for passenger cars, would not suit freight cars. 
Blocking of frogs, 779. Guard on freight cars to prevent men from slipping or fall- 
ing off. Car brakes: trials of Mr. Hall’s method of using the ordinary pistons and 
cylinders of a locomotive for braking purposes. Wages of yard men and crossing 
men, The dangerousness of the style of dead-weights in use on freight cars, 780. 
The old fashioned couplers safer than the American ones. Signal system. Sunday 
travelling, 781. Sunday work in the yard at Suspension Bridge. Garnisheeing of 
wages, Rules regarding re-employment of men discharged, and granting certificates 
to men who have been discharged, 782. 


Anty, Gora, Cornwall, Warp Dresser : ; chs ¢ 1092-1094 


{s foreman warp dresser in the Stormont Cotton Mill. Number of men employed in 
his department. Wages, 1092. Condition of mechanics in Cornwall. The possibili- 
ty of saving anything out of their wages, Education. Condition and location of 
the closets. Water supply, 1093. 


Bain, James, JR., Toronto - - - 5 4 2 - 89-91 


Is Librarian of Toronto Free Library, Toronto, Free Library. When established. 
‘How supported. Who have access to. How many mechanics or laborers among 
list of readers in, Library well supplied with books for mechanics. How con- 
ducted. Industrial school, 89. Toronto Free Library. Number of readers increasing. 
Mechanics’ Institute. Number of volumes on Arts circulated for home reading last 
year from Toronto Free Library. Mechanics who use the library, 90. Taste for 
reading increased since establishment of the library. Circulation of books from 
Toronto Free Library. Necessity of Saturday half holiday, to give workmen an 
opportunity to use such an institution as the Toronto Free Library, 91. 


Barrp, Rosert, Carpenter, Kingston - 5 3 : 939 


‘Wages of carpenters. Hours of labor. Constancy of employment. Labor organiza- 
tion. Carpenter’s machinery. Wages here and in the United States compared. 
Cost of living about the same asin the United States, Apprentices. Carpenters 
who own their own houses. Have acquired savings, Convict labor. Wages com- 
pared with six years ago. Renta higher, 939. 


BaLHARIE, JAMES, Baker, Ottawa “ . . ‘ “ Lis 


Bakers’ wages. Hours of labor. Sunday work, Ventilation of the shop in which 
he works, 1131. 


BALLANTINE, Joun S., Carpenter, Toronto - . 7 2 243-244 


Organization on the part of employers done with a view to breaking up organ- 
zation among the men and not to solve the diffisulty between labor and capital. As 
hours of labor in Toronto were shortened wages advanced. Has not noticed any 
tendency to dissipation on the part of workmen on account of shortening of hours, 
Carpenters discharged for belonging to the union, 243. Does not know any employers 
who refuse to employ union men now. Nine hour system prevails generally in 
Ontario. That short hours leads to higher wages. Carpenters’ wages in the United 
States, 241. 
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BaRLow, THomas, Machinist, Kingston - - . - 1001-1002 
Wages, 1001. Pay days, Apprentices at the locomotive works, their wages, &., 1002. 


Barnuart, Anaus, Cornwall - - - - - 1077-1078 


Is employed running an engine and firing at the Cornwall spinning mill. Is not a 
practical engineer. Wages. Hours of labor. Condition of the engine and boiler, 
1077. Loading the safety valve, 1078. 


BarreELL, Henry, Baker, Ottawa - . - - - LLILS-1120 


Wages of bakers, Night work recently discontinued, 1118: The discontinuation of 
night work caused by the men organizing a union, Truck system or “store pay.” 
Witness’ hands in a specimen ofa “ store pay.” “Shinplaster.’” Thinks the baking 
business can be done by day work without any injury to the public. Sanitary con- 
dition of bake shops in Ottawa, 1119. No bread inspector in Ottawa that he is 
aware of. Apprentices, Benefits of organization, 1120. 


BageELL, Henry, Recalled - . . - - : - Li2zs 


Truck or store pay. Shinplaster payments, referred to in his evidence, exists in 
Rockland, county of Russell, 1125. 


BaRr1HOLEMEW, JAMES, Moulder, Hamilton - - - - “ SOL 
Corroborates the statement made by John Stephenson, 801. 


Barton, Cuanues W., Harness Maker, Toronto - - - 210-213. 


Harness making distinct from collar making. Journeymen graded into three 
classes. Wages of each class, 210. Hours of labor. Agreement as to grading and 
wages not generally carried out. No organization at present worth anything. Used 
to have a union called the “Harness Makers’ Protective Association.” Thinks 
grading of men lowers wages. Reasons for the lowness of wages. Condition of 
harness makers in Ontario and England contrasted. Purchasing power of money in 
England greater than here and rents cheaper. Thinks that if the “bosses” had a 
union to keep up prices the men would reap the benefit of larger wages, 211. 
Capital required to start business. Sanitary condition of the shops. The trade over- 
stocked with workmen. Shorter hours would better the condition of harness 
makers, 212. Co-operation. Knights of Labor and the union. Canada Harness 
Company. Men work for almost nothing. It is a foreign company, All their work 
done by piece. Is of an inferior quality. Ontario Harness Company. Harness 
makers have no regular apprentice system, 213. 


BatkWILL, Micuarn, Moulder, Hamilton — - = - : 2 SOL 


Desires to correct statement made by a previous witness regarding prices paid Grand 
Trank moulders, 801. 


Baupin, Henry, Farmer, of Pittsburg - : . d . 938-939 


Crops he grows. Local market. Fruit-growing, 938. Agricultural labor scarce. 


Machinery. Immigration, Quality of farm labor inferior. Wages and hours of 
labor, 939, 


Brcoxett, THOMAS . - : - . . L74-177 


Is a journeyman carriage builder in Toronto, Divisions or classes carriage-makers 
are divided into. Wages in Toronto. Length of day’s labor. Toronto carriage- 
makers’ union, Wages of carriage-makers not as high, in proportion, as other 
trades, Cause, Foreign competition. Thinks Canada can fully compete in quality 
and atyle with the United States in carriage making, 174, Cannot compete in price 
With the large factories of the United States. Wages in Cleveland, O., and Toronto 
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compared. Carriage blacksmiths. Their wages. Length of day’s labor, ten hours. 
Wages have decreased in tho last eleven years. No machinery used in carriage 
shops, only in factories, Woodwork made in Canada compared with that imported. 
175. Thinks employers since the National Policy could pay better wages than they 
do. Prices for finished goods in Canada and the United States compared. Rents 
in Detroit higher than Toronto, Carriages cost more in Detroit also, Cost of other 
items of living compared. Pay days in Toronto, Apprentices, Capital required to 
start business, 176. Class of men who start shops of their own, 177. 


Brut, Jonn, Hamilton : - - : : ° 877-880 


Is sccretary-treasurer of the “Ontario cotton mill.” Employs boys, youths and 
men, also girls and women. Class of work the boys and girls do. Age of the 
youngest. Wages of skilled workmen and women who are skilled. Classes of work 
the women do. Wages of girls and boys. Number of looms a weaver attends to. 
Temperature of the rooms. 877. Hand weavers. Hours of labor of all the em- 
ployees. Pay days every two weeks, on Friday. Wages now and six years ago 
compared. Prices of cotton now and ten years go compared. Quality of Cana- 
adian, American and English cottons compared. Purity of Canadian and American 
cottons. Profits of wholesale and retail merchants on imported and homemade 
cottons compared, 878, Wages piece work. Does not object to employing mem- 
bers of labor organizations, Sanitary condition of the mill. Factory inspector’s 
visit, Fire escapes, Protection to machinery. Wages of girls. Temperaturo of 
the rooms. Fining of employees. 87. Qotton Manufacturers Association for the 
Dominion. Fining of members of the Cotton Manufacturers Asscciation. 880. 


Bg.u, Wa., Relief and Health Inspector, London - - - 591-594 


Sanitary condition and system of sewerage in London, Gives the number of people 
who got corporation relief last month and the corresponding month of last year. 
Showing a decrease for last year, 591. Classes of people who get relief. Not many 
immigrants apply for relief. Condition of the working classes in London. It is pos- 
sible for a workingman to obtain a house of his own, but not of much bencfit to him 
on account of the taxes being pretty heavy. The instalment plan a very bad way 
for a workingman to buy a house on, unless he is sure of constant work. Average 
rent of mechanics’ houses in London, 592. Makes a yearly house to house inspection 
yearly. The sanitary condition of London will at present compare with that of any 
other city in Canada. Cause of typhoid fever. Many water closets and mills too 
close to each other. Sanitary condition of the Public School good; 80 also is their 
water supply. Sanitary condition of factories and workshops, good, 593. Not many 
factories in London where both sexes are employed, but where they are they have 
separate conveniences, Does not think much of the dry earth closet system unless 


they get a better system of removing the matter frequently, 594. 


Besnetr, ALEXANDER, Baker, Kingston - - - ~ 996-907 


Wages and hours of labor of bakers. Sanitary condition of bakeshops in Kingston, 
996. Neglect of the Health Inspector to visit such places. Dangerousness of the 
machinery used in bakery, it ought to be better protected. Incompetency of some 
of the men who run stationary engines. The factory inspector. Organized labor, 
997. 


Benson, Henry THomas, Toronto . . “, : - 266268 


Is a momber of the Builder’s Laborers’ Union. Average year’s wages of a builder’s 
Isborer. Average rents paid by builder’s laborers. Accidents from defective * plant.” 
Recommends that an inspector of acaffolding be appointed. An employer's liability 
Act making proprietor liable for such accident would be acceptable, Example of 
defects in the working of tho mechanics lien law. Corporaticn labor in Toronto, 267, 
Wages. Hours of labor. Bonefits derived from organization. Strikes. French 
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aystem of arbitration. Ontario arbitration law not satisfactory, reason why. Thinks 
Dominion Bureau of labor statistics would bea benefit and a Dominion liability bill 
_ better, 268. 


Benson, Wi.Lram, Collector of Customs, Windsor . - . 369-371 


Nineteeen years collector of Customs at Windsor. There is a good deal of illicit 
trafiic between the two countries at Windsor. Nature of the traffic, 369, Comparison 
of prices of articles of family consumption in the two cities, Windsor and Detroit, 
36"-370, Manufacturing industries are increasing at Windsor; many of them 
branch firms from the United States. Describes the attempt made by the United 
States authorities to prevent workmen who live in Windsor, crossing the river to 
labor in Detroit. The attempt was made to enforce against Canadians the United 
States law in regard to foreign labor contracts. Increase of house rents in Detroit 
and Windsor, Reason why vegetables are cheaper in Detroit than Windsor, 371. 


BENSON, WILLIAM, Collector of Customs, Windsor, recalled - “ - AZO 


Industries at Windsor, he forgot to mention in Mr. Stephens’ box factory. Tho raising 
of radishes for export, 420. 


Bertram, Joun, Machinists’ Tool Manufacturer, Dundas . - 856-858 


Wages of machinists, pattern-makers and laborers employed by his firm, Namber of 
hands they employ. Apprentices. Indentured. Canadian and Scotch and KEnglish 
artisans compared, 856, Pay day. Moulders’ wages. Never hada strike. Have had 
conferences with the men regarding differences: Instances one case regarding an 
apprentice. Thinks strikes may be avoided by mutual interchange of ideas between 
employer and employee. Where they get their iron and steel. Canadian iron. 
Market for their products. Sent some machines to the Colonial Exhibition and sold 
them there, 857. Their own tools and machines compared with English, Gar- 
nisheeing of wages and weekly payment of wages. Apprentices. A great many of 
their hands own their own houses. They get a better class of skilled labor in Dun- 
das than in cities, because cost of living is cheaper. House rent. Indenture system 
is the right way to make workmen, 858. 


BickLey, Joun J., Cornwall . cle Whit ma . 1083-1086 


Ig a spinner by trade. Is now and has been for some years a member of the Knights 
of Labor, Has frequently heard that employers in Cornwall refused to employ 
Knights of Labor because they were such, 1083. Was dismissed himself and given 
‘to understand that it was because he was a Knightof Uabor. Arbitration is a fixed 
rule of the Order. Action of the Order regarding strikes. Strikes more frequent 
in towos where labor is not organized than where itis. Blacklistiag or boycotting. 
Acted as arbitrator for the workmen in the recent strikes at the cotton mills: 
Describes the strikes, their cause and how settled, 1084. Wages of spinners. The 
usefulness of labor organization in promoting peace in times of excitement. Amount 
paid out by the Knights of Labor in Cornwall for the relief of distress. Plan of 
action of the Knights of Labor regarding strikes, 1085. 3 


Beppo, T. D. : - : - : - . 793-794 


Knows of two cases of employees of the Hamilton Forge and Rolling Mills Company 
paying from $600 to $700 on account of houses they bought in three years, When the 
forging company commenced operation. Rolling mill commenced before the pro- 
tection duty was puton iron, Rate of duty on iron. Ontario Rolling Mill. Wages 
of the men who paid $600 on their houses in three years, 793. Wages of some of 
the employces of the Hamilton Forge and Rolling Mills Company, 794. 
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Bmkert, Wim, Secretary-Treasurer of the Dundas Cotton Mills 7 
| Company, Hamilton - . . . 895-8909 


Wages of employees much tho same as paid in the Ontario Cotton Mills (See pages 
877-880 and $92 to 895). Inregard to age of young persons employed they 2ct 
strictly according to the requirements of the Ontario Factory Act, 895. Previous 
to the passing of the Ontario Act children under fourteen wereemployed. Hours of 
labor. ‘Technical education, 896. Prices of cotton goods now and ten years ago 
compared. Prices of domestic and imported cottons compared. Character and 
quality of Canadian cottons. The effect of manufacturing industries on the morals 
of the people employed. The presence of such an industry as a cotton mill in a com- 
munity beneficial, 897. Wages paid in Canadian and British and United States 
cotton mills compared. Labor trouble and how it was settled. Arbitration. Labor 
combinations. The employing of yousg people in such an industry does not prevent 
them getting as good an education as formerly, and is a source of material prosperity 
to both them and their parents. Supply of labor ample. The employment in the 
cotton mill of child labor does not tend to deteriorate the individual physically, 898. 


Brauey, F. P., Manufacter of Paper Boxes, Toronto - . 5 364-366 
Employs.girls principally; their age; all piece-work. Wages. Length of time it 
takes to become proficient, Asa rule girls remain long in his employ. Sometimes 
hands are very scarce in the summer : Sometimes sit and sometimes stand at their 
work. Girls not fined for spoiled wors, nor for being late but they are locked out 
till noon. Three doors or means of exit to the factory, 364. Has been in business 
nine years. His business may be looked upon as a new branch of industry in its 
infancy. Finds American competition. His business is protected to the extent of 25 
per cent., but has to import bis straw board and psy a duty on it. Where he gets his 
-raw material. Number of people he employs. Employs men and boys to do the | 
cutting; their wages, 365. Can buy raw material cheaper in the United States even 
after paying duty than he can get it in Canada, 366, 


BissELu, Joseru, Builder's Laborer, Toronto . . 270-272 


No shelter for the men at meal time. Weekly payments better than fortnightly. 
The class of laborers who own houses in the city. Improvement in scaffolding wanted, 
271-2, 7 


Biack, Davin, Iron Moulder, Toronto - . - - - 278 


Empowered to correct a misstatement regarding hand’s wages, Should be $2.40 
per day not $2.25 as formerly stated, 278. 


_ Buack, Davip Stove plate, moulder, Toronto . - - 151-153 


Stove plate moulders do not believe in compulsory arbitration. Kind of arbitration 
which would suit the stove plate moulders. Condition of shops good except in some 
cases that the ventilation is bad, 151. Does not think stove plate moulders wages 
constitute a fair share of the profits. Cost of living higher and rents higher than 
formerly. Piece system bad for the trade. Apprentices, proportion of to men. 
Stove plate moulders cannot save money, reasons why. Iron used in stove making is 
imported from United States and Great Britain, 152. Stove plate moulders do not 
work more than eight or nine months in the year. The “Iron Ring.” Scotch iron 
better than American, 153. 


Buake, James W., Painter, Chatham . - : - 453-AST 


Approves of a thorough apprentice system. Average earning. Cannot get employ- 
ment all the year round, Painters who own their own houses, and how they own 
them. Does not know any who have money in the Savings Bank. Rents of me- 
ghanics’ houses. Thinks industrial education would be beneficial, 495.. Believes in & 
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law making arbitration compulsory. How the Knights of Labor established nine 
hours as a day’s labor in Chatham, Thinks shortening hours of labor would benefit 
painters, Thinks technical education would be taken advantage of and benefit the 
trade, 456. His experience of business on his own account, 457. ; 


Bianowarp, Tuomas, Farmer, Appleby, County of Halton “ - 500-902 


Corroborates the testimony of Mr. Fothergill (see p, 899.) Many farmers have made 
money enough out ofarented farm to buy one of their own but must be pretty 
economical todo so, State of comfort in which farmers live now compared with 
twenty-five years ago. Does not believein going into any one kind of farming 
extensively ; believes in mixed farming. Stock raising. Scarcity of farm labor. 
Farm laborers of to-day compared with those of thirty or forty years ago, 901. 
Reason for the scarcity of good farm laborers, 902. 


Buus, AxcHiBatp, Toronto. - - . - - a 70-88 


Is Assistant Commissioner of Agriculture for the Province cf Ontario, and Secretary 
of the Sureau of Industry. Sharing of profits by employers among employees not 
general, only two or three cases reported. Method of sharing profits in cases 
reported, 7), Manufacturers satisfied with results thereof. Tendency of wages has 
been since 1883 stationary. Average wages of blacksmiths, carpenters, machinists, 
moulders and painters. Method followed in obtaining returns for Ontario Bureau of 
Industry, 71. Has made calculation regarding the value created by labor, but from 
inadequate data, Answers regarding the acquisition of wealth by manufacturers, Does 
not know of workmen being forced tosign “ ironclad ’ contracts. Does not know of any 
case of employers having blacklists of objectionable workmen. Does not know of any- 
thing in the Ontario law to prevent labor organization, 72. Age at which children are 
permitted to be employed in factories, Not many children under fifteen employed 
n factories, Has heard of a child working at eight years of age before Factory Act 
became law. Many girls employed in “sweat-shops” or places where clothing is 
made for wholesale establishments. Great reluctance on the part of shop girls or 
female clerks to give particulars regarding thvir hours of labor, &c., & ; they fear 
their employers. Information given to the Bureau of Industry is confidential, 73. 
Hours of female clerks long, Are docked if they are one or two minutes Jate, Com- 
piaints have been made respecting the ventilation of workshops. Law cf Ontario 
regarding employer’s liability for accidents from machinery. Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act of 1686, Machinery generally properly protected. Accidents generally 
the result of carelessness. Accidents happen to inexperienced men running agricul- 
tural machines. Accidents not frequent. Workmen generally paid in cash, The 
“track system ” prevails to very small extent. Considers it an advantage to work- 
men to get paid in cash. Law of Ontario regarding persons engaged abroad to work 
in the Province, 74, Rents in 1585 and 1886. Does not think there is much change 
in the average rent in Toronto. One-fifth is the average proportion of a working- 
man’s income which goes for reut. Wages in Ontario are generally paid weekly; 
in 80me Cases fortnightly, and in a few cases monthly. Weekly the best manner 
of paying wages, Reasons why. Average hours of labor in mechanical trades in 
1854, 1885 and 1886, 75. Tendency in some trades to make shorter hours. Condi- 
tions when shorter hours would be a benefit to employers. Increase in the productive 
power of labor from use of machinery, &., 76. Canrot tell what is the purchasing 
power of money to-day compared with what it was 2 few years ego. Wages lower 
here than in Massachusetts; so also is cost of living. Provision in Ontario statute 
for arbitration in settlement of labor disputes rarely acted upon. Difference between 
that feeling (or wantof feeling) existing between men engaged in buying and selling 
@ pieco of property compared with the feeling between employer and employee, 77, 
Arbitration voluntary by Ontario law. Strikes not frequent compared with other 
Countries, Cause of the street railway employees’ strike, Number of hours required 
of street car drivers and conductors. Wages paid them, Men dismissed for having 
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joined Knights of Labor. Strike at the Massey works settled by arbitration, 78. Arbi- 
tration compulsory in labor disputes in France. A similar law also exists in Massa- 
chusetts, Is of opinion that the poople here like better to settle their own disputes. 
Labor organizations make the workingman more independent in the sale of his labor" 
Thinks that the average workingman of Ontario does not stand upon an equality 
with tho purchaser of his labor, 79. Thinks it practically impossible to establish 
continuous absolute equality between supply and demand. Shows how the result of 
earnings of carpenters (in his report) was arrived at. Somotimes has difficulty in 
getting returns from workingmen. Reasons why. Immigration and its effect on 
the labor market, 80. System of collecting labor statistics by Ontario Bureau, 
Thinks immigrants could be prevented coming iato the country, but does not think 
it would be in the national interest to do so, 81. Combination among manufacturers 
to advance prices. (-operation has scarcely been undertaken in Ontario yet. Co- 
operation, distribution or stores. Bonefit societies among workingmen, Ontario law 
secures ample wages in case of failure of employer to pay; over that becomes 
an ordinary claim, Fining system or withholding portion of an employee’s wages, 
82, Sunday labor. Law regarding railway Sunday traffic. Industrial schools in 
Ontario. ‘Technical schools. Mercer Reformatory, 83. Coercion on the part of 
employers to prevent workmen furnishing labor statistics. Hours of labor. Work- 
men generally prefer shorter hours. Reasons therefor, 84. Long day’s labor by 
farmers and jumberers at special seasons. Fifty years of public school training has 
much improved the people of Ontario. Drinking habit largely disappeared. Short 
hour system has not had the effect of increasing the drinking habit. Sanitary con- 
dition of workingmen’s houses, 85. Thinks there ought to be a rigid inspection of 
plumbing with a view to sanitation. Building societies. Sanitary arrangements of 
factories. Scope of the enquiries made by the Ontario Bureau of Industry, 88. 
Ontario Bureau of Industry want co-operation on the part of the Dominion Govern- 
ment, No labor bureau in any of the other provinces of the Dominion, Convict 
labor. Savings of the working classes. Importance of labor statistics, 87. Convict 
labor, Sunday labor in printing offices. Saggestions regarding the taking of the 
census, Laborers engaged in lumbering, 88. 


Bonny, Georas, Foreman Blacksmith, Kingston - . “ 953-954 


Is employed at the locomotive works. Standard rate of wages and hours of labor. 
Pay day. Wages in Kingston and the United States compared, also cost of living. 
Cost of living in Kingston and the “ oJd country ” compared, 953. Wages 15 per 
cent lower in the “old country.” Wages of a blacksmith’s helper. Apprentices, 954. 


Booru, Joun R., Manufacturer of Pine Lumber, Ottawa . - 1178-1179 


Hours of labor of boys in his employ, 1178. Has boys in his employ who work from 
seven o'clock at night till half past five or six o’clock next morning. Never paid 
any attention to the Factory Act. Never had any visit from, or communication with 
the Factory inspector, 1179. 


Bowen, JAmEs, Hamilton . : - . . = 809-SI1 


Is employed by Messrs Tuckett & Son, in the rolling department, Has been twenty 
years at the business. Wages of skilled men. Pay day every Saturday, Paid in cash, 
Would prefer Friday as pay day. Wages of unskilled labor, Hours of labor. Thinks 
a man can do as much work in eight hours as he could in nine or tea. Piece work, 
809, ‘The majority of the hands in the factory work by the piece. Female labor, what 
employed at. Wages of girls, Rollers hire then own help. Christmas presents from 
the Messrs Tuckett. All the men are organized, 810. Benefit derived from organiza- 
tion. Perfect harmony between Messrs ‘luckett & Son and their employees, They are 
very particular about not employing any children ander fourteen years of age. Visit 
of the Factory Inspector, States that Mr, Tackett was io error and under-rated the 
average earnings of his workmen, $11. 
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Bowicx, Tuomas, Blacksmith, Toronto - “ - - 1028-107 


Is an employer of labor. Has been so for 12 years. Finds horse shoes made in Canada 
better and cheaper than those imported, quotes prices, 103, 105. Cheap material 

tends to raise men’s wages. Believes all his men belong to labor organizations. Finds 

it a benefit to have all picked men at a high rate of wages, Believes in settling labor 

disputes by arbitration, Blacksmiths are paid weekly. Men are satisfied with weekly 

payments, 104. Prefers enforced arbitrations to strikes. His opinion of how 

enforced arbitration should be conducted. Apprentices. Lower port iron compares 

favorably with English iron. Rate of wages increased this year. Increase caused by. 
the horseshoers forming a Union, 105. Grading of men according to merit. Thinks 

an agreement made through the Union would be more solid and binding than if 

made with the men individually. Does not find he has any advantage over his men 

in making an agreement. Cost of living, particularly rent increased in Toronto. 

His men do rot work on Sunday, Workmen’s houses. Use of machinery has not 

lowered the wages of blacksmiths, Average wages of blacksmiths. Thinks eighteen 

years young enough to send a child to work. Foreign contract labor, 106. Convict 

or prison labor; its effect on the trade. Apprentices are em ployed principally in 

country shops. Machine goods dispense with a certain amount of labor, 107. 


Boyz, James, Iron Founder, Toronto - “ - - 169-172 


Employstwomen, Thinks a journeyman can under certain circumstances save money 
out of his wages. Men join the Union to better their condition, Very fow men who 
are paid enough for what they do. Difference of 0 pinion as to what are the necessaries 
of life, 169. Stove plate moulding is so very hard work that a man cannot possibly 
work more then four days a week in summer. Ten hours a day too long for a 
moulder to work. Very few moulders think of the sanitary condition of their shops. 
Men want shorter hoursand more money. Thinks there is much ground for complaint 
regarding sanitary condition of shops, Advantages moulders in the “ Old Country ” 
have over those here. Was President of the Union in England, 170, Recommends a 
uniform minimum rate of wages. Illustrates his reasons for doing so, 170-71. Thinks 
organized labor beneficial. Enumerates the benefits derived from the Moulders’ 
Union. Does not think organized labor has a tendency to keep men steady in habits 
and morals. Apprentice system, 171. Indenturing of apprentices, 171-2. Arbitration, 
Does vot approve of Government Arbitration. Recommends weekly pay days, 
Condition of moulders improved. Wages have risen. Rents have gone up. Com- 

etition from foreign countries, 172. Age at which apprentices should commence to 
earn moulding, Piece work system injurious, Convict labor. Co-operation 
stores, 173. 


Bort, J. B., Inspector of Public Schools, London _ : a 604-607 


Attendance at the public schools. Ages at which children sre taken from the 
schools. Kindergarten system, 604. Suitability of the present system of education 
to boys who wish to become mechanics. Technical education might very well be 
grafied on the public school system. Does not know how it would work to continue 
the present system of education and add night schools for technical training. Thinks 
that the present system of education is filling up the professions to the loss of those 
entering them. Free library, 605. Female teachers.. Salaries of teachers graded ; 
how they are increased. Sanitary condition of the schools, Difference in the salar- 
ies of male and female teachers holding the same certificates. Everything in con-- 
nection with the schools free except books, 606, Publication of school books, 607. 


Baicx, Tuomas, Carter, Hamilton - . - - - 817-820 


Usual pay and hours of labor of carters in Hamilton. Railway cartage monopolies : 
the advantages they have and the disadvantages of ordinary carters have in com- 
Seat with them, 817. General condition of the working people of Hamilton. 

umber of applications to the mayor for relief Immigration, 818; ‘ Hun- 
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dreds of families starving in Hamilton today” Coffee taverns. Number of broom- 
makers in Hamilton, Prison labor has destroyed the broommaking business, 819. 
The question of a public library for Hamilton voted down by the corporation and 
people of that city, 820. 


Brickman, Rrnarp W., Carpenter, Chatham - . - - 457-458 


Difficult to get constant employment. Does not think a workingman can live and 
be comfortable paying all his expenses on the wages he gets in Chatham, not even if 
he were constantly employed. Always paid in cash, 457. Carpenters’ wages, 458, 


Broox, Rosert, Farmer, Township of Enniskillen - - - - 732-786 


Thirty years a farmer in the neighborhood. Good farming country. Average 
crop of wheat to the acre. Live stock. Hogs do not pay. Hours of labor, 732. 
Farming pays when gone into systematically. Prosperity of farmers. Butter and 
cheese factories, Cattle raising, 733. Sheep raising. Horse raising. Price of 
horses. The most profitable crop, 734. Cattle shows. Demand for farm labor: 
use of machinery has lessened it greatly. Immigration of agricultural laborers, 735. 
Does not approve of the existing law which deprives a man of his title to property 
provided he is out of it for ten years. Assessment law, 736. 


Brown, Jamss R., Factory Inspector, Toronto - - ” ” - 315-320 


Has completed the preliminary inspection of factories in Ontario. Is inspector 
of the central district. Hia instructions as inspector. Found no opposition to 
complying with the requirements of Factory Act regarding hours of labor. In some 
places he found women working longer hours than the Act allows, 315. In the 
majority of factories women do not work as long as men, except in woollen mills, 
Separate convenionces: In many places males and females work in the same room : 
the Act does not forbid this, Found a large percentage of children working in 
cotton and woollen mills, cigar factories and knitting works, Some of them under 
age, Found a general willingness on the part of employers to comply with the Act, 
816. Condition of machinery : in planing mill there was a great want of fencing 
and a lack of fans to take away dust and shavings. Recommends the automatic trap 
door for mill holes or hoists. Sanitary conditions. Ventilation and drainage. In 
some cases got bis information from employees ; but has found difficulty in getting 
them to say anything. In some places the condition of shops is satisfactory 
generally, but in others far from it. Found only twenty fire escapes including 
wooden ladders on his tour of inspection, 317. In some cases where women were 
working on the fourth story he found only one stair as a means of exit : in these 
cases he insisted upon fire escapes being provided. Has not so far found any objec- 
tion on the part of the employers to proyide fire escapes when asked to do 80. 
Special rooms where employees may eat their meals. Has seen some factories which 
he would not consider comfortable places to work in, and moulding shops you could 
see daylight through. Act requires him to get a permit to inspect places where no 
machinery is used, 318, Sweat shops do not come under the Act unless twenty 
hands are employed, 318-19. Thinks it would be better if the Provinces were all 
under the Factory Act. His jurisdiction extends from the County of Peel on the 
west to County Leeds on the east. Notifies the manufacturers and produces his 
certificate if asked for on the first visit. Thinks he has a right to go througha 
factory when he likes: In only one case did he hear of boy and girl employees 
being sent home when it was known the factory inspector was coming to visit. Did 
not find any general inclination of manufacturer to avoid inspection. Has not beard 


any general desire for a Factory Act expressed by work people, 319. Inspector has 


full power to enforced the law. Would not care in the first instance to take pro- 
ceedings against a violator of the factory law without first referring the case to the 


- Government, 320. 
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Bryson, Caarues, Dry Goods Merchant, Ottawa - - . - 1163-1165 


Is a member of the firm of Bryson, Graham & Co. Number of people employed by 
the firm. Female labor employed and the nature of their work. Age of the 
youngest about fourteen yoars, 1163, Average wages of dry-goods salesmen and 

saleswomen. Their hours of labor. Closets, their number and location. Male and 

female employees use tho same closets. Female labor the firm employ in manufac 

turing ready-made clothing outside: Their wages. No fines imposed upon any of 
the firm employees, 1164. Hours of labor of the clerks. Advantages of clerks who 

speak two languages, Female clerks require to dress better than factory employees, 
1165. 


Buckzey, Jeray, Detroit - : - 5 - . - : “ 409-415 


Ts President of the Seamen’s Union, Disadvantages of seamen on the lakes, Law 
regarding loading of vessels not enforced. Seamen’s Union’ an international body, 
headquarters at Chicago, with branches throughout Canada and the United States, 
409, American law regarding nationality of seamen not enforced, Inspection of 
hulls, Seamen's or ship’s officers obliged to pass an examination in Canada but not 
in the United States. Vessels are now loaded asif there was no law, 410. Mentions 
vessels wrecked from overloading. Green hands or incompetent seamen. Vessels 
often leave port undermanned. Gear of vessels not inspected, Vessels often lost from 
defective gozr, 411. Results from shipping green hands. Law required to prevent 
the shipping of green hands, 412. The Union cannot compel owners to ship com- 
petent seamen unless the Government help them. Seamen’s Union have tried to 
get the U.S. Government to pass laws to prevent shipping of incompetent men. 
Overloading of vessels and for providing proper sleeping accomodation in the 
forcastle, Food generally good, 413. What makes vessels cranky. Deck loads, 
Provisions for saving life. Does not think the law regarding steamboats and their 
supplies is properly administered, Disadvantage of men on Canadian vessels on the 
lake shore loading square timber. Proper crew for the three masted schooner, 414. 
Condition of the torecastle, Inspection of boilers, 415. 


Boraorne, W. B., St. Catherines, Printer, Manager of The“ Star,” - 934-936 


The use of stereotyped plate matter on newspapers, 934. The use of stereotyped 
plate matter will probably have a tendency to reduce the number of apprentices, 936, 


Buake Huan, Boxmaker, Toronto - - - - - 262-264 


Is an employer of labor. How the trade is supplied with labor, Accidents to green 
hands very frequent, Has never known the inspector to-visit those places. How 
the accidents usually occur, 262. Boxmsking has greatly increased during last few 
years. Comp-tition in Torontokeen. Wages. Combination of employers to raise 
price of boxes : how they did it. Organization. Strikes and lockouts. Causo of last 
year’s strike was that the men wanted an understanding about apprentices, 263. In- 
crease in price of boxes. Wages lower. Union rate of wages. Lumber used in box- 
making and the price of it, 264, 


Burnett, Miss, Milliner and Dressmaker, Toronto, . - : 338-3359 


Average wages of a first-class milliner. Takes three or four years to learn the basi- 
ness. Beginners should commence about fourteen or fifteen years of age. Appren- 
tices ; does not care about taking them, Has to teach them ia most cases what ought 
to be done at school, or common needlework. A great many unemployed milliners 
in Toronto; principally incompetent hands; how these incompetents graduate, 
Many milliners only get about six months’ work in the year. Spring and fall sea- 
sons. Does not think they can make sufficient in six months’ to keep them the other 
six months. More girls at the business than acquired. Many are better adap'ed to 
be domestic servants, 358, Reason why girls dislike domestic service. Girls in 
stores should not be kept standing all day, it can bo avoided and is injurious, 359, 


> 
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Burns, JAMES, Manufacturer of Engines and Mill-work, London 5 670-674 


Number of hands employed. Product so far all sold in Canada, Class of machinery 
he makes, 670. Constancy of employment. Employs mostly skilled mechanics; 
Wages. Apprentices, Hoursof labor. Pays fortnightly, on Mondays. Wages in 
his line of business have neither increased nor decreased in the last ten years. Uses 
a good deal of machinery. Machines always in chargo of men and properly guarded 
against accident. Factory Inspector. visited the place and was satisfied. The 
improved machinery introduced into his business within the past few yoars has not 
changed the rate of wages nor decreased the demand for labor, 671. Any kiod of 
goods in his line of business now imported coull be made in Canaia. Imports some 
of his raw material. Has used almost exclusively Londonderry iron and finds it 
suits his purpose as well as the best imported iron. Thinks his men save money. 
Nearly all the married men ia his employ hava their own homesteads. Some of his 
men are union men, someare not. Never had any trouble with them on that account, 
Manufacturers in his line are not organized. Majority of his men are citizens here. 
Could always get what men he wanied here. Has never asked any of his men to 
sign any contract binding them except apprentices ; they are indentured, 672. Believes 
in the system of indenturing apprentices, Gets all his coal from the United States, 
It is a matter of necessity to use the rost improved machicery. Thinks that if the 
wish of a previous witness were acted upon, viz. “that no new machinery be made 
for thirty years” the country would go back the position it was in, as far as 
progress is concerned, 100 years ago Yearly output of his establishment. Does 
not think that shorter hours of labor should follow from the increased use of 
machinery ; reasons why, 673, Thioks workingmen get fully a fair share of the 
benefit derived from improved machinery, Nearly all our machinery was imported 
ten years ago, It is due to the protective duty that machinery is prevented from 
coming into the country and trade in that line increased. The only thing working 
against Canadians macufactures at present is that we havo not quite enough people 
in Canada to let them ren into specialties. Thinks that the previous witness who 
wants immigration stopped ought to go to the other side, 674. 


Burys, Patrick, Laborer, London - - “ : 634-6235 


Laborers’ wages in London at present. Corporation laborers are employed only in 
spring and fall. The possible savings of a laboring man. Laborers’ organizations, 
Sanitary condition of tenement houses in London. Immigration has a tendency to 
reduce laborers’ wages. Immigrants who come here through misleading advertise. 


Ss 


ments often wish themselves back again. Rents in London, 634-635. 


_ Byrne, Joun T.; Printer, Ottawa, : - “ : R14G6-1147 


Is foreman of the departmental room at Messrs, MacLean, Roger & Co.’s, Men are 
paid according to the union, schedule for day work and 25 cents an hour for over 
time. Condition of the water closets, Pay days fortnightly, 1146. Reasons why 
the office employs none but union men, 1147. 


CatLow, Joun, Carpenter, Seaton Village, Toronto, Bien ee : 51-62 


Connected with organized labor, Brotherhood of Carpenters; does not consider the 
principles of Trade Unions opposed to capital; and believes organizations among 
workmen to be a benefit toemployers. Settlement of labor disputes by conference, 51, 


_ Wages, comparison between what is paid in Manchester, England, and Toronto. Cost 


of living in England and Toronto. Effect of wood-working machinery. on labor. 
Pay days. Weekly payments preferable to fortnightly. Reasons why, 52. Wages. 
Average in Toronto. Favors Government interference in settlement of labor disputes, 
Effect of strikes on trade. Believes in tho shortening of hours to increase wages. 
Kffect of organization on wages, 53. Agreement as to what constitutes a day’s lxbor, 
The term of apprenticeship in the old country is seven years, many in Canada only 
serve three months, Those who serve three months are not qualified, Proportion 
A—717 
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of apprentices employed to the number of men, in England, 54. Wood-working ma° 
chinery dispenses with the labor of men. Would prefer to work eight hours a day in- 
stead of nine although paid by the hour. Reasons why, 55. Reasons why a half 
holiday on Saturday should be granted. What constitutes a day’s labor in Man- 
chester, England. Value, or purchasing power of money greater in England than 
hero, 56. Advantages of belonging to the union, Cost of living in England itemised. 
Average number of months a carpenter in Toronto is employed during the year, 57. 
Trades unions prevent the workmen’s rights and privileges being infringed upon. 
Believes supply and demand will regulate wages, 58. Believes increase of pay and 
shortening of days labor will increase cost of production a little, but wants work- 
men to share the benefit. Minimum pay sanctioned by the union but some work for 
less. Boltioves accidents from use of machinery to be the result of carelessness in 
most cases. No co-operation or sharing of profits among carpenters as far 4s he 
knows, 59. Co-operation stores in England, also in Toronto. Rent, location of 
workmen’s houses, Value of land. Workmen who own their own houses, 60, Ma- 
chinery increases boy’s labor to tho detriment of skilled mechanics. Knows a boy 
who runs & stationary engine: Believes apprentices should be indentured, 61. Be- 
lieves in co-operation stores conducted on the cash basis, 62. 


Camunon, Bensamin, Moulder, Hamilton . - ; 842-844 


Is a machinery moulder. Hours of labor. Reasons for shortening hours of labor. 
Free Library in Hamilton; thinks ‘f hours of labor were shortened, workingmen 
would take advantage of it. Moulders’ strike of summer of 1887, 842. Immigration. 
The eight-hour system. Kftects of shortening hours of labor, &43. Effect of increased 
wages. Wash rooms for moulders. Danger, to moulders, of not having wash rooms. 
Apprentice, Technical schools, Length of time necessary to learn the trade, 844. 


CAMPBELL, ARCHIBALD, Chatham - - te 4 487-492. 


Is engaged in the milling business. Kind of wheat he uses and where he gets it, 487. 
Finds market for prodact of his mills in the Maritime Provinces, Glasgow and Liver- 
pool. Finds the trade with Newfoundland increasing. Markets for bran and middling 
better in the Eastern States than Canada. Wages of killed millers; hours of labor. 
Wages of unskilled hands ; hours of labor, 488. Night work. Wages in the coopers’ 
shop; hours of labor. Constancy of employment of coopers he employs. Sub-con- 
tracting in the coopers’ shop, 489, A few but not many of his employees own their 
own houses, It is pretty hard for a workingman to maintain, educate and clothe his 
family. Chatham is not a dear place to live in. Average wages in Chatham, With 
the introduction of roller mills and improved machinery they do not require so many 
skilled men. Comparison between the rollors made in Canada and Lowell, Mass. 
The possibility of running mills regularly so as to give constant or regular employ- 
ment, 490. Comparison of price and quality of North West and local wheat. 
Arbitration, approves of compulsory arbitration. Industrial education, 491. Appren.- 
tices. ‘The establishment of a Dominion Bureau of Statistics would be a benefit to 
manufacturers, 492, 


Gamrze Lt, M. D., C. T., London, Ont. - - - : 582-5912 


Has considerable knowledge of benefit societies, the members of which are working- 
roon,. Refers to general org nizations with subordinate branches with a membership 
varying from one thousand to over halfa million. Some of those associations afford: 
ing benefits to members have lasted for a century, the other which provide “ Assess- 
ment Assurance” or benefits payable to the family of a member at his death (the 
oldest of this latter class), do not date back more than thirty years. Masonic body 
itself gives no pecuniary benefits except as a matter of charity, The others (includ- 
ing Oddfellows, Foresters, Ancient Order of Workmen, &c., give benefits as a matter 
of business. Nearly all of these organizations claim that their great object is to teach 
virtue, truth, morality, charity and benevolence, and they do so, but the benefit sys- 
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tem is the practical part of their operation. In the great majority of those organi- 
gations giving life insurance the cost is less than half the ordinary cost of insurance 


in the old time insurance companies, 582, Very little of the money paid into those 


organizations is spent for maintenance ; about 90 to 95 per cent. of it goes toward the 
insurance. Many of these assessment insurance societies were started by men who 
did not understand the laws of vital statistics, and not being conducted in a business- 
like manner have failed ; but some are over twenty years old, and those started lately 
are established with much better prospects of permanency, Supposes it is a safe ingu- 
rance when a man of twenty-one pays as much as a man of fifty, but not a fair one, 
Death rate in young assessment assurance socicties likely to increase to the general 
average rate, 533. Chances of permanency are as great in the average assessment 
company as in the average old time insurance company, Benefit associations havea 
good educational effect on the workingmen as well as cultivating the principles of 
mutual and self help, 584. Competition causes these societies to promise more than 
they can fulfil, Government supervision of benefit societies,585. Disposal by will 
of insurance in assessment societies, Many peop'e must have the cheap insurance 
afforded by assessment societies or none at all; being unable to pay the fixed charge 
of regular insurance companies. Security given by officials of assessment assur- 
ance societies, 586, Technical education. Thinks the state in the United States and 
Canada provides too much education. Kindergarten system, 557, Kindergarten 
system extended into asystem of technical education, 688. Curriculum of public 
schools too large. Salaries of teachers. School books, 559. Ladies as teachers, 
Difficulty of the Teachers Association striking a scale of salaries and keeping to it, 
590. Those who make teaching a life work make the best teachers, not those 
who follow it asa temporary occupation. Fees in public schools. Publication of 
school books, 591. 


CAMPBELL, Manson, Manufacturer of Fanning Mills, Chatham - 492-496 


Wages he pays for skilled and unskilled labor. Hours of labor. Constancy of 
employment, 492. Four.of his hands own their own houses, Some of his men have 
saved enough to buy two or three houses, and in one case he knows the man earned 
it all by his labor. Rates of interest in Chatham. Business increasing yearly. 
Sells his mills altogether in Canada, bat principally in Ontario. Comparison of 

rices obtained for fanning mills now and ten and fifteen years ago. Credit system 
in selling fanning milis, 493. Cost of production has been reduced. Cost of labor 
has not been reduced. Price of cord wood now and six or seven years ago, Margin 
of profit in his business less than it was five years ago. Sub-contracting, 494. Profit 
sharing. Co-operation, 493-496. 


CAMPBELL, W. J., Boiler Maker, Ottawa - - - : ALL5-LLI7 


Average number of men he employs, 1115. Apprentices; their wages and the 
indenture system. Wages of boiler makorsa. Wages of unskilled labor he employs 
Pay day fortnightly. Opportunity that apprentices have to learn the trade. Hours 
of labor. Length of time required to leara the trade. Boiler making has a tendency 
to cause deafness. Overtime. Sanitary condition of the shop, 1116, Ventilation. 
Desire on the part of some employees to ba paid oftener than fortnightly, 1117. 


CarzEY, Joun T., Secretary of the Seaman’s Assembly of Canada - 911-916 


The Welland Canal is, at the present time, sailors’ headquarters for Canada, Stand- 
ard for membership in the assembly. Sick anddeath benefits in connection with the 
assembly. Other benefits derived from the assembly. Sailors want a better inspec- 
tion of vessels so as to ensure scaworthiness, Vessels at present as a rule are over- 
loaded and undermanned, 911. Proper crew for a vessel of 400 tons. Loss of vessels 
from insufficiency of crews. No law regulating the number of men a vessel should 
have. Inspection and classification of vessels by the Canadian Lloyds. <A law com- 
pelling inspection of all vessels would be a benefit to both sailors and owners, 
Reasons why it would benefit owners. How and when vessels should be inspected, 
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912. ‘The present system of inspection altogether unsatisfactory from a life saving 
point of view. Rules of the assembly regarding members going on unseaworthy 
vesscla. Masters’ aod mates’ certificates. The law regarding them not enforced, 
913, Overloading of vessels, The Plimsoll load line the remedy for overloading. 
Condition of forecastles, 914. Number of men employed from Kingston up as 
sailors. Wages, How sailors are paid. Hours of labor, Black-listing. Provisions 
for saving the lives of crews in case of wrecks. Legislation required to ensure sea- 
worthiness of vessels ; to prevent overloading and to regulate the number and com- 
petency of crews, 915. Instances where incompetent men hold masters’ and 
mates’ certificates, 916. 


CartyLe, Wittian, Baker, Toronto - . - - 362-363 


Thinks shortening the hours of labor caused more men to be employed; about one- 
fourth more. Always a surplus of labor in the baking trade in Toronto. Men from 
surrounding district not as competent as men turned out in Toronto. The incom- 
petent man commands same wages in Union shops, 362. One of the rules of organized 
labor is sume rate of wages for competent and incompetent men, Thinks shortening 
of hours bas a tendency to keep men sober. Boss bakers of Toronto are organized. 
Object of thst organization, Has no objection to organized labor; thinks it hes been 


a benefit to his business, 363. 


Carroty, AnpRew J., Printer, St. Catharines 3 be aa 925-927 


Printers’ wages. Pay days. Apprentices. Law of the Typographical Union 
regarding apprentices . Hours of labor. Female printers, Strike caused by an 
attempt to prohibit use of stereotyped plates on newspapers, 925. Sufficient increase 
of duty required to prevent the importation of stereotyped plates for newspaper 
purpose. Lien laws. Track system. The establishment of a bureau of labor statistics. 
Arbitraticn is recommonded by the International to the Subordifate Typographical 
Unions and is one of the principal planks in the platform of the Knights of Labor, 
926. Unseaworthiness of vessels leaving the Welland Canal. Labor organizations. 
Factory laws not thoroughly enforced, 927. 


CarsLey, SAMUEL, Dry Goods Merchant, Ottawa . - 1163-1169 


Water closet and lavatory accommodations for both sexes in dry goods stores in 
Montrea!, Brockville, Ottawa, Toronto and other places thoughout the country, their 
condition and location, 1165, Treatment of milliners’ and dressmakers’ apprentices 
in Montreal. Hours of labor. Condition of girls employed in shirt factories and 
clothing houses; they are frequently paid irregularly and by “due bills.” Necessary 
to extend the provisions of the Factory Act to dry goods stores, wholesale clothing 
. houses, shirt fantories, &c., &c., 1166. Women and children employed in such places 
should be protected by the Government as em ployers will never do so until com- 

elled. Sule of Canadian goods for the cheap trade increasing but not for the better 
class of trade. Payment of employees by coupons. Has no knowledge of an Ontario 
Act regulating the conditions and hours of women in stores, 1167. Advantage of a 
salesman who can speak both languages, Saleswomen are under more expense than 
factory girls. Condition of shop girls and factory girls regarding constancy of 
employment and wages compared. Salesmen and saleswomen not so well used in 
Canada as in England. What becomes of “extra milliners when not employed.” Age 
of cash boys from ten and a half to twelve and a half years; thinks they would be 
better at school. Provision for applying Ontario Factory Act to stores, 
clothing houses and such places by petition from a majority of the trade. Objects to 
the term. ‘closing the store;” itshould be “ dismissing the hands” because the hands 
‘are sometimes kept three hours after the store is closed. Describes the system of 
seizing the wages of poor people in Montreal as egreathardship. Thinks weekly 
payments would obviate the opportunity and necessity for doing so. The methods he 
oliows in paying his employees, 1169. 


Casuion, Davip, Moulder, Hamilton : 2 : : 784-786 


Works for the Grand Trunk. Moulders Union of Hamilton. Number of establish- 
ments in Hamilton in which moulders are employed, and number of men employed 
in the largest of them. Union has a scale of prices in stove shops, Rate of wages 
for day work in pail shops. Hours of labor. Constancy of employment, 784. 
Rarnings of pieco hands in stove shops. Condition of the shops. Apprentices, 
Attitude of the Unions to non-union men. Strike in the summer of 1887, 785. 


Cuanot, Prerre, Dry Goods Merchant, Ottawa - : - 1187-1188 


Wages of a tailor’s cutter. Number oftailors and tailoresses he employs. Hours | 
of labor of shantymen inthe bush and on the drive, Food given to men in the 
lumber shanties, 1187, Paying shantymen with “ due bills.” Usual discount on 
those “ due bills,” 1188. 


Cuariton, Rosert, Foreman Boilermaker, Kingston . - - 962 
Apprentices. Technical education, 962. 


CuisneLL, RopDERIOK - - - : : 783-784 


Has been employed by the Hart Emery Wheel Company since they were established 
in Hamilton eight years ago. The company manufacture same wheel as they do in 
Detroit. Reasons why the company established the bu-iness in Canada. Number 
of men employed. Where they sell their products. Numbor of men employed and 
business steadily increasing. (Quality of the wheels made here. Wages of skilled 
and unskilled workmen employed. Hours of labor. Piece work, 783. Raw material 
used and where it comes from, Pay day weekly. Machinery used. Boys em- 
ployed, 784. 


-Currry, Groras Lana, Book-keeper to Messrs. Gilmour & Co., Lumber 
Merchants, Ottawa . - - z . LIZS-1177 


Number of men the firm employ. Wages of menin the bash. Constancy of em- 
ployment. Kinds of food given to men in the shanties, Necessary goods sold to 
the men at the depots for their sole convenience at cost price with carriage added, 
1175. Wages of mill hands. Boys employed in the mills, their occupations and 
age. Does not know of any Factory Act in the Province of Quebec. Pay days 
every two weeks, on Wednesdays. Men paid up to the preceding Saturday. In 
case of necessity payment as well as goods from the store given to men in advance 
of pay days and deducted from their pay, 1176. Wages of saw-filer, carpenters, 
millwright and blacksmiths employed by the firm. How the firm deal with men 
who meet with accidents, Hours of labor at the mills. Mills ron more than sixty 
hours a week while the Quebec Factory Act states that no children shall be em- 
ployed for more than sixty hours a week, 1177. 


Cuarke, W. A., London - : : : : ts 594-600 


Is a printer and a member of the Typographical Union. Benefits in connection 
with the Typographical Union, 594. Scale of wages and hours of labor on news- 
paper work, 694-595. The effect of having too many boys at the trade in London, 
Twenty-cight apprentices to twenty-seven journeymen. Rule of the Union regard- 
ing apprentices, Indenturing of apprentices. Length of time an apprentice should 
serve. Arbitration preferred. Strikes a last resort in settlement of labor disputes — 
by the Union, 595. Government arbitrator. The use of “ plate matter.” Govern- 
ment should raise the duty on plate matter coming into the country, The union, 
thinks the men should be paid while waiting for copy. Female compositors, their 
wages, 596. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Sanitary condition of the workrooms. 
Pay days weekly, on Fridays. Wages in the United States and Canada compared, 
597. Competency of female compositors. Apprentios. Thinks Government should 
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restrict the number of apprentices. Ago when an apprentice should leave school. 
Industrial school. Boys at night work, their wages, 599. Danger of industrial 
echool turning jacks-of-all-trades and masters of none, 600. 


Ciements, R., Carpenter, Ottawa - - = - - 1120-1121 


Wages of machine bands in carpentering. Protection to avoid accident. Visit of 
the Factory Inspector. Wages of a bench hand, 1120. Constancy of employment of 
earpenters throughout the city. Proportion of workingmea who own their own 
houses in Ottawa. Accidents, 1121. 


Conuins, WiiuiaM, Engineer and Machinist, Burlington, County of Halton - 825-829 


Example of a mechanic living in comfort and gaining sufficient competency to give 
up working altogetber at the ago of fifty years. How it was done, 8.5. Thinks 
that an ordinary workman with a family of two children, will find his earnings 
readily absorbed in educating them if so disposed. Wages in the G. W. Railway 
workshops fifteen to thirty years ago and hours of labor. The old school meckanics. 
The workman does not by any means receive his share of the benefits accruing from 
machinery. On account of the use of machinery reducing the demand for manual 
labor employment of artisans 18 made more precarious, 826. Effect of the use of 
machinery on the employment of labor, 827. Suggests the application of Henry 
George’s ideas as the only logical remedy to improve the condition of the working 
classen, Profit sharing. His views regarding the relations of the manufacturer, the 
employee and the trustee, 828, 


Cooper, WILLIAM, Jeweller, Toronto - - . - - 264-266 


Is a journeyman working joweller. Branches of the business, 264. Wages. Length 
of apprenticeship. More Englishmen in the trade than Canadians. Immigrant or 
imported labor and its effect on tha trade. Never had any strike. Have no organi- 
zation among the men. Working jewellers can do better in England than in Canada, 
No scarcity of men in the city, 265. English workmen were brought here for tho 
purpose of reducing wages, Numbor of men in the business in Toronto. Scarcity of 
employ ment, 266. 


Couu'rer, Ropsert, Shoemaker, Hamilton . - é - - - - 887 


Comparison of wages paid in the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec. The competition 
of cheap labor in the Province of Quebec has left, out of five or six factories which 
formerly existed in Hamilton, only: one. The number of shoomakers in Hamilton 
and the number employed in the factory. Machinery used in the factory in Hamil- 
ton. Wages of female labor, Toronto and Hamilton prices compared, 587. 


Cousinkau, ALEXANDER, Baker, Ottawa - - - . . . 1133-1134 


Is an employer. Wages of bakers, Price of bread. Bread inspectors. Sells for 
cash, but does not always get it. Hours of labor. Apprentices. Sanitary condition 
of belo shops in Ottawa, 1133, Men belonging to the Knights of Labor are better paid 
than those who do not. Laboring men not belonging to the Knights of Labor are 


not generally paid sufficient to keep their families going. Effect of labor organization, 
1134, 


Coventry, Dr. Jonn, Medical Health Officer of the Town of Windsor and 
President of the Medical Health Officers of Ontario . - 384-388 


Sanitary condition and sewer system of Windsor, 334. Water supply system of 
Windsor. Contagious diseases. Plumbing bad, no redeeming feature in it, 385. 
Sanitery condition of factories, workshops and the homes of the working classes, A 
large number of workingmen who own property. How the sewers are flushed. 
Advantago of the water supply from the river instead of from wells, 3-6.  Lllness 
from the gases from the charcoal furnaces in tailor’s shops for heating irons. Sani- 
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tary condition of the school housos, bad, not sufficient air space. Qualities of the 
‘waters in Lakes Ontario, St. Clair and Haron and the Detroit River. Danger of 
contamination to the water supply of Windsor. Gas supply, 387. Unsanitary con- 
dition of the schools, Vaccination, 388. 


Crart, Epwin, Chatham : : : - - - + AGO-47L 


Drives spokes in the wood shop of the waggon works. Wages. Snub-contracting. 
Feasibility of reducing the amount of work done daily and spreading the yearl 
production over the whole year instead of doing it in eight or nine months, 470, No 
importation of waggons from the United States. The wood for waggon making all 
procured in the surrounding country. Sub-contracting makes a slight downward 
difference in wages, 471 


Crostey, Joun W., Builder, Petrolia - . - . - GO1-705 


Condition of the farms and farmers around Petrolia. The crops raised, 701, 702. 
Stock raising. Wages and average term of employment in the year of agricultural 
jaborers. The introduction of machinery has lessened the demand for labor. Number 
of men engaged in lumbering south of Petrolia. Class of timber got out, 702. Tree 
planting. Length of time required to grow merchantable walnut timber. The 
advantages he thinks would result from establishing a Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
703. Number of hands he employs in the building trade and the wages he pays, 
703, 704. Constancy of employment, “a good man need not be idle one hour,” 704, 
Relative position of employer and employee in the salo of and purchase of labor, 
704,705. Thesupply of hickory in the vicinity. Sanitary condition of Petrolia, 
School accommodation. ‘Technical education, 705. 


Crow.Ey, THomas, Journeyman Shoemaker, Windsor - - - 480-434 


Trade is and has been for some time very poor. Attributes the depression to the 
competition of machine-made goods with custom wo: k. Could average $2.00 a day 
if he were employed all the time, butas it is his yearly average is less than $1.00 48 
day, 430. Cost of hand-made boots in Windsor. His opinion of the cause of labor 
disputes and arbitration. Piece work and day work. No boys learning the trade 
now, 431. Factory shoe-makiag. Machinery has revolutionized the trade, Thinks 
assisted immigration one of the greatest injuries that could be inflicted upon Canada. 
Grounds upon which he objects to immigration, 432-433. Thinks immigration tends 
to make the rich richer and the poor poorer, 454, 


Curr, J. B, Major, St. Catharines - - - - - 923-925 


Sanitary condition of St. Catharines. Water supply. Bonefits which have accrued 
to the working people of St. Catharines from labor combinations, Applications 
for corporation relief, 923. Immigrants. Apprentice, system. The use of United 
States.stereotyped plateson newspapers. Profit sharing. Arbitration, Hstablish- 
ment of Dominion Bareau of Statistics, Labor organization endeavors to promote 
temperance, 923. Free Library, 924. 


Dauzy, James, Dyer, Cornwall : : : : 1091-1098 


Is employed at the Stormont Cotton Mill. Dyer’s wages. Constancy of employ- 
ment. Boys employed in the dye house and their wages. Discharging of men for 
hoving their wages garnished, Fortnightly pay days and two weeks pay kept back, 
No reduction of wages. Condition of the closet and water supply. Protection 
against accidents, 1091. The cause of the recent strikes and how setiled. lis atti- 
tude, as a foreman, employing labor, towards the Knights of Labor, Thinks it is 
impossible to do samo amount of work in shorter timo, Does not deny that the 
demand for shorter hours was reasonable, 1092, 


Dane, Pau, Cornwall, Weaver - - - - = 1091-1095 


Is employed at the Stormont Cotton Mill. Works by the piece. Wages, Possibility 
of saving money. Rents. Water supply at his dwelling house. Distance of some 
of the working people’s dwellings from the factories causes them (especially the 
females) to get up too soon, for health sake, in order to get to Work in time, Water 
supply and condition of the closets at the mills, 1094. 


Danrorty, BensAMIN M., Hamilton - . - - - 760-764 


Is employed in the najl works of the Ontario Rolling Mill. Number of men em- 
ployed there. Constancy ofemployment. Hours of labor. Wages. Sanitary con- 
dition of the mill, Paid fortnightly on, Saturday. Apprentices. Iron used is scrap 
iron from all over Canada, Wages compared with those paid in Montreal, 760. 
Visit of the Factory Inspector. Boys’ employed by the men, not by the firm. All 
the work done by the piece. Boys wages. Nailers’ Association, Benefits derived 
trom organization. Sick benefit in connection with the Nailers’ Association. Wages 
compared with those in the Maritime Provinces. Importation from the other side; 
none. Make steel nails, 761. Boys employed do not displace men, Arbitration. 
Strikes. Hours of labor, 762. Classes of rolled iron they turn out. Piece work. 
Factory inspector’s visit. Accidents from machinery. Nationality of the firm. 
Rolling mill work, 763. Manufacture of rails, 764. 


Davinson, Joun, Agricultural Woodworker, London . . - 622-626 


Hours of labor. Rate of wages, Are paid $10 every two weeks, the balance being 
kept back until it accumulates to $25 or $100; the firm pays no interest for the 
money thus kept back. The man who Jeaves most money in the hands of the firm is 
the most likely to get constant employment. Number of persons at the trade in 
London organized. Organization a benefit, 622. Apprentices. The indenture 
system would be a great benefit. Accidents to boys running machines. Machinory 
is not protected, 623. Reason for keeping buck part of men’s wages. Some of the 
men save money and buy houses, The use of machinery has lowered wages. Wages 
and cost of living in London, Ontario, and Syracuse, N. Y., compared, 624. Immi- 
gration interferes with the trade, Co-operation societies. Wood used is Canadian. 
In favor of Government arbitration, Was a shareholder in the Woodstock Co-opera- 
tion Company, 675. The Woodstock Co-operation Company manufactured matches 
and failed through mismanagement. It is » general rule to put young boys to work 


at dangerous machines in the establishment he works in. Only works about seven 


mouths in the year, 626. 


Davis, Joun, Wood-dealer, Ottawa : : : : . 1186-1187 


Wages of laborers he employs and how they are occupied. Hours of labor. Price 
of beech and maple wood, 1186. Condition of the working classes in England and 
Canada compared, 1187. 


Dawson, Ricuarp J., Stationary Engineer, Oitawa - - - 2170-2171 
Difficult for a skilled engineer to get what he is worth on account of tho many 


‘incompetent men ready to take positions. Certificates should be granted to station- 


ary engineers who are qualified, that being as necessary in their case as in the case 
of steamboat engineers, 1170. Majority of stationary engineers at present in Ottawa 
are incompetent. Inspection of boilers. Wages of stationary engineers. What an 
engineer should be examined in before being granted a certificate, 1171. 


Day, Tew ts, Cornwall, Superintendent of the Mill of the Cornwall. 
Manufacturing Company - - : - 1070-1073 


7 s 
Condition of tho mill healthy and comfortable. The strike of last fall, the cause of 
it, and how it terminated. The feeling of the Company towards labor organiza- 
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tions, Fining of employees, 1070. How operators who leave without the regular 
notice are dealt with, Constancy of employment, Holidays not paid for. Visit of 
the Factory Inspector, 1071. Did not’ receive from the inspector a copy of the 
Factory Act to be posted up in the mill, 1072. 


Denaney, ANDREW, Cooper, Toronto . - . r 260-261 


Cooper business in a very bad condition. Chief cause of the trouble isthe Scott Act. 
Beer barrels about the only class of work done in Toronto. Number of coopers 
have left the city altogether, 260. Piece work. Wages. Number of coopers in 
Toronto, Apprentices. Machinery, 261. 


Dennery, THomas, Cornwall, Mill Operative - - ‘ : 1080 


Is employed running the colored slasher in the Canada Cotton Company’s mill. 
Reduction of wages. Number of hands employed in his department and their 
wages, 1080. 


Dennis, Ricwarp, Builder and Contractor, Toronto - - ~ .« FNS-182 


Minimum and maximum rate of wages paid to carpenters in Toronto. Men graduated 
according to ability, 119. Thinks it would be an advantage to slow men to be al- 
lowed by the Union to work for lower wages. Wages regulated by supply and de- 
mand. Thinks men can be as independent in the sale of their labor without the power 
of a Union behind them as with it. Cau-es of the recent strike in the building trade 
in Toronto, 120. The recent strike a failure. Employers were organized as well as 
the men. Does not think a Union or organization a benefit to either the employers 
or the men. Approximate estimate of number of carpenters in Toronto. They were 
not all out on strike, 121. Principal cause of strikes demand for sborter hours 
and higher wages. Prefers to pay higher wages provided the rate is general. Does 
not know any employer of labor in the building trado who has become even mode- 
rately wealthy, competition is too keen. Thinks carperters have benefited largely 
by the nine-hour movement, by having more time to build for themselves. Some of 
his men have as much as from one to four houses and not a mortgage on them, 122. 
Carpenters live much better than twenty years’ ago, Cost of living compared with 
- twenty to twenty-five years ego. Rents higher, 123. Does not think rented houses 
pay excessive interest. Ranting workmen’s houses pays better than renting expensive 
ones. Does not think the use of machivery by replacing labor has injured the work- 
men. Never heard of carpenters being obliged to sign a contract not to belong toa 
Union. Never had any accident from iuachinery except from carelessness. Pay- 
days every fortnight, Does not think it would help the men to the paid weekly nor 
does he think his men want it, 124. Credit system. Thinks those who want to buy 
direct from farmers suffer a disadvantage in being obliged to buy in the afternoon. 
Never heard of men being brought into this countity to work under contracts made in 
foreign countries. Most of his men are immigrants who learned their trade in the old 
country, 125, Thinks a carpenter will be able to work at least two hundred days in 
the year. Wages paid in Toronto compared with those in cities of the United 
States and Great Britain. Never heard of co operation among carpenters to carry 
on business. Apprentices: has none, Thinks a training school is badly wanted 
here, 126. Boys have a better chance to learn the trade in the old country than 
here. Contract labor does not interfere with him at all. Believes in settling labor 
disputes without strikes. Thinks the strike which inangurated the nine hour system 
and got the men higher wages was successful, and could not have been brought about 
except by concerted action or union, 127. Is a member of the Master Builders 
Association, Cannot say that being so ever benefits him, Reasons why. Draft 
agreement submitted to Master Carpenters’ Association by journeymen carpenters 
for acceptance, 22nd January, 1887, 12s, Thinks arbitration better than strikes, but 
does not think a tailor could properly arbitrate for carpenters. Never occurred to 
him that Friday would suit tho men better as a pay day than Saturday ; bat if it 
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would benefit the men he would pay Friday night, 129. Advocates the indenturing 
of apprentices as a remedy for keeping boys at one thing for years instead of having 
a chance of improving himself, Convict labor does not interfere in Toronto carpen- 
tering. Does not think it possible in the interests of either employers or society to 
do away with the use of machinery in building works. Thinks the rapid growth of 
Torovto and other places would not have been possible except by the use of 
machinery or the unlimited use of cheap labor, 130. Five years sufficient as a term 
of apprenticeship. Opinion regarding arbitration and the method of conducting it, 
131. Would recommend Government interference as a last resort in settling of labor 
disputes, it being better than strikes, Blacklisting men, 132. 


Dickson, Joszru R., Real Estate Agent - : . - RTI-AGE 


Demand for real estate not good in Chatham, Value of lots. Some workingmen 
own their own houses in Chatham. Difficult for a workingman at present rate of 
wages to get a home for himself. Not so much lumbering as there was ten, fifteen 
years ago, s71, Kinds of lumber to be had in the district. Cost of lumber. Wages 
have been going down in Chatham, More men than required. ‘the kind of legisla- 
tion he proposes to benefit workingmen. Employees in the manufactures getting 
the profiis accruing from cheapening of production by machinery: thinks the working- 
man should have a share of these profits, either by increased pay or shorter hours, 
472. Reducing the hours of labor from ten to eight would hardly employ all the surplus 
labor, Tendency of young men on farms to seek clerkships. Interest on borrowed 
money in Chatham, Species of elm timber got out in the district. Cause of the 
surplus labor now in Chatham is over-production by machinery. Demand in the 
North-West for Chatham-made waggons, 473. Evils of the sub-contract system. 
tne in Chatham. Where the fanning mills made in Chatham are sont 
to, 474. 


Dixon, Joun, Carriage Builder, Toronto : - - “ 246-252 


Isanemployer. Has been in business twenty-six years. Most of tho materials 
used in carriage making is made here. Spokes, &., come from the United States, 
Best quality of carriage making timber cannot be found in Canada, Rate of wages 
prevalent tor carriage makers, 246. Have no apprentices. Boys learn the trade 
without indenturing. Does not think many of those boys would avail themselves of 
industrial education, Pay days, Hours of labor. Does not see what benefit the 
Saturday half-holiday can be to workmen. Carriage painting injurious to health; 
on account of the carelessness of the men. Does not employ female labor, 247. Good 
workmen command good wages but are not always steady. Sanitary condition of 
his shop. Workmen have more luxuries now than ever. House rent in Toronto. 
Profit sharing by carriage makers. No Carriage Makers’ Union in Toronto, 248, 
Carriage makers’ strike eleven years ago in Toronto. A few immigrant carriage 
makers come into Toronto from all parts. Thinks living cheaper in Toronto to-day 
than ever. Rents, Capital required to start business, 249. Sanday work, Convict 
labor. What he thinks of shorter hours, 250. Piece work. No surplus labor in 
Toronto. Some improvement in the apprentice system required. How the present 
apprentice system works, 261. Thinks if the men were better educated they would 
work better, 252, 


Dons, Joun, Steamboat Engineer and Machinist, Kingston . - O36 
Tariff of steamboat engioeer’s wages, Hngineer certificates. Steamboat inspection ; 
boilers and bulls. Seamen have generally lost their wages when owners havo failed. 
Steamboat engineers not organized, 936, 


DopwE tu, Joun Tuomas, Moulder, Toronto - . - - 150-152 


Five years in Toronto working at agricultural implement moulding, 150. Wages in 
and outside of Toronto, Different branches of the moulding trade all organized under 
one executive head would be beneficial if the organization was incorporated. Impor- 
tation of agricultural implements for the United States, 151. 


DonnELLY, RoBert - . *. ~ : : 910-011 


Ia a ship carpenter employed on the Welland Canal. Ship carpenter’s wages and 
constancy of employment, Class of work he is principally engaged on. Unsea- 
worthy vessels in use, 910, The insurance companies inspector. Vessels inspected 


acon January till spring. Present system of inspection is not a satisfactory test, 


DonneLty, Capt. Tnomas, Mariner, Kingston = latyea ea teagan 


Number of months in the year a captain is employed. Wages. Sailors’ wages. 
Sailors’ wages on the lakes compared with the Atlantic coast. Number of sailors 
around Kingston, 984. Seaworthiness of vessela on the rivers and lakes. Condition 
of forecasties and sailorssleeping accommodation. Spars and rigging of sailing vessels 
genera!ly good, but it is different with barges; they are badly equipped and under- 
manned, consequentiy they are dangerous when a tow line breaks and they get 
adrift. Sails a barge ought to have, 985. Overloading of propellers. The Plimsoll 
load line. Number and competency of men who should form the crew of a barge, 
Borrowing mates’ certificates. Law regarding masters and mates’ certificates. Deck 
loads, 986. ‘Thinks the Government will have to take somo action regarding the 
seaworthiness of vessels. Sailors’ wages generally increased in the month of Sep- 
tember, reason why. No shipping master at Kingsten, but he thinks it would be 
well if there was one. Most of the craft belonging to Kingston are well fitted with 
anchors, chains, &. Deficiency of life buoys and preservers on sailing vessels, 957. 
Evils and disadvantages of shipping sailors by the trip from port to port; the rules 
of their organization demand this instead of by the month or the year. Is not opposed 
to organization but thinks this rule has a bad effect, Sailors as 10W engaged are not 
obliged to touch the cargoes in port. Reason why the union insists on sailors going 
ashore after each trip. ‘Thinks sailors should be shipped and paid off ata shipping 
office, same as Atlantic ports, 988, Thinks sailors could save ten times as much 38 
they do when paid off at every port, if they were engaged and paid by the year, The 
difference between the sailing business and any other business in regard to organized 
jabor. As long as he can remember there has not been proper legislation in shipping 
interests in Canada, 989. Thinks that on account of the large shipping interests of 
Canada, there should have been a sailor on the Labor Commission. Acts passed of 
late years have not been properly constructed. The Jarge marine association of 
vessel owners who met at Toronto last year wanted to abolish m sters and mates on 
barges. Thinks Government should appoint an inspector of hulls, rigging, &&, bat 
fears when they do so that political influence will have too much todo with it. 
Lloyds’ inspectors. Lloyds only inspect vessel for their own purposes, Masters and 
mates’ certificates, 990. Lioyds’ inspecters cannot enforce repairs and equiment, they 
can only refuse qualification. Government should enforce what is necessary. The 
injustice of allowing steam vessels other than passenger boats to run with certificated 
engineers, Wrecking laws. Quotes “ An Act to aid vessels wrecked or disabled in the 
“ conterminous to the United States and the Dominion of Canada,” passed by the 
United States Government 19th June, 1878. Explains why the Canadian Government 
did not meet this legislation in the recriprocal spirit and pase & similar Act, 991. 
Thinks the Government should legislate so as to give effect to this United States 
Act. instances the result of a clause of the Marine Act requiring vessels with sails to 
have certificated officers while they are not required on a barge, 994. 


Donovan, Micuau, Cooper, Toronto - - . . 261-262 
Substantiates statemant made by Mr, Delaney. Scott Act has an injurious effect on 
the business, 201-2. 

Dory, Joun, Manufacturer of Steam Engines and Machinery, Toronto - 326-328 


Employs something over one hundred hands. Machinists’ wages, 326. Wages of 
anskilied workmen, Hours of labor, Constancy of employment, Demand for 


oe 


engines has increared. Does not employ many boys. Does not consider it necessary 
for men in char,ze of engines to be skilled. Thinks it would bea good idea for men 
in charge ot a boiler or engines to pass an examination for competency, 327. Boys 
coming to him to learn the trade are not regularly apprenticed. Boys’ wages. 
Length of time required to become a proficient machinist. Any technical knowledge 
an apprentice ge's in learning engineering is learnt outside; thinks the best placo to 
impart technical knowledge would be in night schools for that purpose. An artizan 
with technical knowledge is a superior mechanic, 328. 


Dovatas, Huan, Stonemason and Bricklayer, Kingston’ : - 1035-1036 


Wages of stonemasons and bricklayers. Constancy of employment. Average 
yearly wages. Corporation works, Are not organised. Apprentices, 1035. Seaffold- 
ing. Wagesof bricklayers’ laborers. Supply and demand regulates wages. Labor 
Organization in connection with the building trade, 1036. 


Dovauas, W. A., Torcnto —  - - Sa, <a hi ee TiN 13-22 
] 


8 Assistant manager of a Loan Company. Attending the commission as a represen- 
‘ative of the Anti-Poverty Society. Reads a paper on the labor problem, 13, Increase 
% value of land, from inerease of population, different from the increased value 
eecruing to material from the application of labor. Our present laws ignore 
this difference, 14. Effect of the fictitious value of land on the payment of labor. 
The margin of land cultivation determined by popvlation, Wages must fall as 
population increases, 15. Values should belong to those who cause them. Member- 
ship and organization of the Anti-Poverty Society. Peculiar opinions of its members 
and the result of their practical applica‘ion upon the workingman and society 
goneralley, 16-25. Permanent degradation of the toiler inevitable under the present 
system of land tenure, 22. 


Dourry, Wiui1am, Moulder, Kingston - - - - 1055-1056 


Wages of machinery moulder in Kingston not equal to the average paid elsewhere. 
Strike at the locomotive works last summer, Constancy of employment. The condi- 
tion of mechanics has improved during the last ten yoars, 1055. 


Dunuop, Stewart J., Printer, Toronto - . . he - 36-51 


Member of Trades Union. Printers’ wages in Toronto. Idle printers an occasional 
evil in Toronto, 36. Accidents from machinery in pressroom. Results from 
improvments in printing presses, 37-29. Co-operation or sharing of profits. Boycott- 
ing of offices by Union printers, Attitude of the Printers’ Union to non-union men, 
Apprentices, Female compositors, and press feeders, 40-41, Difference in wages paid 
to male and female compositors, Pay daye, Friday the best, 41. Apprentices ; great 
advantage of returning to the indenture system. Nine hours a day’s labur. Printers’ 
Union and strikes, 42, Organization necessary to the printer’s interest. No co- 
operation offices in Toronto. Sunday labor. Very few printers acquire homes of 
their own, 43. Printers’ Union does not object to female members, 44. Desire of 
mejority of printers to settle disputes by arbitration. Sanitary condition of the offices 
in Toronto, Apprentices as a rule far below the standard in education, 45. Rate of 
wages in country offices. Attitude ot the Union to female printers, 47. Inferiority 
of female labor in a printing office and the causes, Benefit society in connection 
with the Union. Insurance Branch in connection with the International Union, 48. 


Labor organization equally good for employer and employee. Union scale of 
wages, 49. 


Dwyer, Joun, Laborer, Kingston - : . : : 999-1000 


Is a laborer at the Kingston Locomotive Works. Wages. Hours of labor. Weekly 
paymeats, 999, Apprentices, 1,000. 
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HATON, THomas, Dry Goods Merchant, Toronto . - - 291-294 


Sells millinery and boots and shoes. Salaries he pays to male and female clerks, 291, 
Does not think he has any girls in his employ under 12 years of age. Wages young 
girls commence with. Hours of labor. Fines hands for being behind time without 
reasonable excuse, 292, Supply of competent clerks is not greater than the demand. 
Some females have to stand ail day. Service of females behind the counters in 
certain classes of goods equally as valuable as that of males. Income derived from 
fines, 293. No system of apprenticeship in dry goods business, Have a great many 
applications from house servants for situations as dry goods clerks. Separate 
convenience for male and female clerks, Moals for clerks on the premises, 294. 


Every, Mosss C., Carpenter and Builder, Ottawa - - - - 1147-1148 


Average wages of carpenters. Proportion of carpenters who can work from plans 
and drawings of an eighth scale. Apprentices, Technical education; its effect on 
workmen, 114%. How and where it ought to be taught, &c. The standard of train- 
ing in the Oitawa Art School too high for mechanics and tradesmen, i143, 


Eicnuorm, Aveust, Merchant and Manufacturer of Cigars, Toronto - 303-306 


Average earnings of cigarmakers in Toronto. Piece work; rate per 1000. Females 

ajd same rate as men. Females work insame room as men, Has no apprentices. 
Girls and boys employed at inferior work, Wages paid those girls and boys; age, 
opportunities to learn the trade, 305. Has no doubt that tobacco fit for cigars can 
be grown in Ontario. No domestic tobacco fit for cigars at prosent in the markets 
Consumption of cigars in Scott Act counties reduced about two-thirds. Employs 
union men. Does not find any diffurence between union and non-union men. Finds 
it an advantage in cities to have the blue or union label on his boxes, 3u6. 


Exxtiort, Epwin, [ron moulder, Ottawa ~-— - ° : a : z 1180 


Number of men and apprentices employed under him as foreman. Wages. Hours 
of labor, Sanitary condition and ventilation of the premises. Wages of laborers 
and furnace men. No visit from the Factory Inspector, nor have they been pro- 
vided with a copy of the Factory Act, 1180. 


Exutotr, WiLLrAN, of John Hiliott & Son, Iron Founders, London - 674-678 


Manufacture agricultural implements. Number of men they employ. Wages 
they paid. Apprentices, 674. Does not think that apprentices can learn the trade 
well in an agricultural implement factory, Pay days fortnightly, on Fridays, Tho 
men asked to be paid on Friday. Very few agricultural implements imported. 
American manufacturers say that agricultural implements made here are better 
made and of better material than theirs, Use chiefly American and Nova Scotian 
(Londondery) iron. Sell their goods chiefly in Ontario, the North-West and British 
Columbia. Competition keen. Do not carry any stock but have reduced the price 
of machines from $300 in 1831-82 to $135 and $150. Cost of these machines is 
reduced to the consumer becauso their machinery is better adapted for turning out 
the work. Number of selfbinders they made last year. Tho reaper trade is 
done; made none last year. None of the class of goods imported into Ontario; 
only a fewinto the Maritime Provinces and the North-West, 675. Average value 
of agricultural implements required for a 100 acre farm, Farmers do not require so 
much manual labor now because of improved machinery. Hours of labor of men in 
_ their factory, 676. A Canadian farmer cancnt compete with United States farmers 
if he does not use tho most improved kind of agricultural implements and machinery. 
Visit of the factory inspector. Uses Blassburg (American) coal; has always been 
told the Marintime Province coal is not suitable for forges. Thinks that the use of 
machinery generally has decreased the demand for labor; although it has not done 
so in his business. The use of the very iatest improvements in machinery in his 
business @ necessity to enable him to make any profit and compete with others, His 
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firm have no objections to employing men belonging to labor organizations, 677. 
Reasons why the manufacture of agricultural machinery has increased in Ontario, 
Arbitration. Several of their men own their own houses; does not know of any of 
their men who do not live comfortably. Canadian workmen as good as American 
and foreigners after they learn. Canadian manufacturers, in his line, require a little 
protection yet till they get stronger. Ships goods to Prince Edward Island, England, 
Australia and a few to France. Class of goods they send abroad is binders, 678, 


Evans, Freprick S, of the Barnum Wire and Iron Works Co.. Windsor - 388-391 


Independent industry, established three years, Market throughout the whole Do- 

minion. Class of work, 388, Where the wire and other material are got, 333-89. 
- Duty on wire. Competition from importation from the United States, Really no 
protectin. Advantages of large American factories. Number of men employed. 
Wages. Men mostly Americans living in Canada, 289. On wire, 390. Hmploys 
all men and boys. Age of the boys, seventeen or eighteen. Wages. Hours of 
labor. Apprentices not bound, Sanitary condition of shop as good as possible, 
Occupation healthy. Very little broken time. Business increasing steadily. Length 
of time to learn the trade, 391. 


Ly . 
Evans, THomas, Carpenter, Ottawa, - - - - 126-1127 


Wages and constancy of employment of carpenters. Inflaueace of inferior or balf 
skilled workmen on wages, 1126. 


Ewarp, Frep., Blacksmith, Kingston - Ey ad : 1O41-1042 


Is employed at thelocomotive works. Wagesof blacksmiths’ helpers. Corroborates 
the evidence of Mr. C. M. Morrice (see p. 1036), 1041, 


Fauoonsr, Joun, Carpenter, Toronto - - _ 2 - 1-18 


Resided in Toronto sixteen years; always a carpenter during that time. Standard 
rate of wsges now paid to carpentersin Toronto, Standard number of hours for a day’s 
labor, Lost time. Rate ot wages has increased, 1. Capsble sober men have no 
difficulty in finding employment. Outside carpenters mostly immigrants from Hug- 
Jand and Scotland. Do not generally join the Carptenters’ Union. Have sometimes 
on that account difficalty in getting employment. Cost of living compared with 
fifteen years ago, 2, Rent the only item of expenditure in Toronto which has 
increased. Many carpenters freeholders in Toronto, Mechanics live in better style: 
Relations between employers and employees, 3. Carpenters wages less than any 
other mechanics employed in building. independent Labor Union. Sick Benefit 
Fund of the Carpenters Union. Strikes, 4. Two-thirds of the carpenters opposed to 
strikes. Influences which cause strikes. Apprentices, 5. Recommends men should 
be graded according to ability by the Trades Unions. Courts of arbitration, 
_ approves of, 6. Drinking places; the closing of on Saturday night an advantage. 
Qpinion of the Lien Law. Independent Labor Union, 7. Independent Labor 
Union. Grading according to ability one of its standard rules. Number of mem- 
bers in Toronto, 8. Effect of the use of machinery in carpentering on the labor mar- 
ket, 9. Percentage of idle carpenters in Toronto. Difficulty of obtaining work in 
winter. Co-operation or participation by workingmen in profits, 10. Different 
rates of wages for carpenters in Toronto, Settlement of labor disputes by concilia- 
tions has not been’successful. Nine-bour system obtained by amicable arrangement, 
not by striking, 11. Convict labor vs, carpenters. Cooperation industry among 
carpenters. Sonitary arrangementin shops. Condition of workingmen’s dwellings. 
Tendency of the apprentice system to make better workmen, Fining of men for 
breach of duty. Savings of workmen ; how invested, 12, 13. 
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Farrewt, Franors J., Printer, Ottawa : : : : 1152-1154 


Sanitary condition of the printing office and closets therein of MacLean, Roger & Co, 
1162-1153. Unprotected machinery in the press-room. Accidents. Accommo- 
dations and sanitary condition of workingmen’s houses in Ottawa. Rents. Tyranny 
practised by emplorers toward workingmen when men are not combined, 1153. 
Sanitary Inspector. Safety of MacLean, Roger & Co.’s printing office building, 1154. 


Firstsrook, JAmMEs, Box Manufacturer, Toronto “ - : SLI-3LS. 


Employs between eighty and. ninety men; employs some boys; describes the work 
they do. Ages of the boys. Length of time required to become proficient at, box 
making, Wages paid. No uniform rateof wages. Wages have decreased during 
last year, Cause of the decrease, 311. Box makers of Toronto organized into an 
Assembly of the Knights of Labor. Have no difficulty in obtaining help. Supply 
of unskilled carpenters and box makers greater than the demand. Wages ot 
machine hands. Constancy of employment., Accidents. Factory Inspector’s visit, 
812. Has no connection with any box manufacturers’ organization. Was at first 
favorably impressed with labor organization, but his experience in 1887 taught him 
that organized labor was organized tyranny in his case at least. Wages raised when 
the men organized. Price of boxes went up also from same cause, 313, Trouble 
with the Knights of Labor in May, 1887. Accident which occurred in his factory, 
314-315, | 


Firstprook, James, Box Manufacturer, Toronto, reappeared . - Boh 


Explanation regarding some statements which had been made in connection with the 
recent trouble in his factory, 3:6. 


Fitztaomas, Epwarp, Chatham - - - 2 E 466-468 


Has been working asa skilled laborer in Chatham for five years. Wages he re- 
ceived then and now. Hours of labor. Cannot save money out of his wages. 
Men employed in the agricultural implement factory at Chatham, their number and 
wages. Hmployed only seven or eight months in the year, 466. Organization, 
Arbitration. Apprentices. Believes in an indenture system. Sub-contracting or 
farming of labor, none that he is aware of, Pay days on Friday nights, Rents and - 
sanitary condition of workingmen’s houses, Machinery properly protected. Over- 
time. No profit-sharing, 467, Cost of living hus not increased since he came to 
.Ohatham. Co-operation none, 468. 


Fiack Davin, Coal Merchant, Cornwall - : . . LOSI-1082 


Price of coal. No coal dealers association in Cornwall. Understanding among coal 
deaicrs about prices, 1081, Refuses to answer whether the coal dealers of Cornwall 
used their influence to prevent the working people of Cornwall from getting a con- 
signment of coal from Montreal dealers. Coal 55 to 60 cents a ton higher after the 
duty was taken off than it was before. Weighing of coal. The dealers buy by the 
long ton. Cannot tell if there was any understanding between coal merchants in 
Cornwall and the exchange in New York regarding the prices of coal, 1082. 


Fiurmine, James, Sailor, Kingston - - . : - 1045-1048 


Has been President of the Sailor's Union. Wages of sailors, 1045. Effect of the 
lien law. Incompetency of masters and mates. ‘the time barges should be inspected, 
The time when running gear and tackle should be inspected, Trinks there is too 
much latitude allowed to vessel owners in the matter of inspection. Reasons why 
the Seaman’s Union discountenances the shipping of sailors by the mouth, 1046. It 
is a necessity that a government appoint an inspector of hulls and sailing vessels. 
Vessels allowed to go out that are not seaworthy, 1047. Conditions of forecastles. 
Handling of cargo not generally done by seamen. Seamen’s Union merged into the 
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Knights of Labor, Deck lozds on barges. Government should enforce the proper 
equipment and manning of barges, 1048. 


Fueurne, Ropert G., Secretary-Treasurer Chatham Harvester Company - 485-448 


Sixteen years’ in Chatham. Class of agricultural implements they make. Competi- 
tion from the United States, none that he knowsof. Prices of agricultural implements 
about the same asin the United States, 435. Imports the cutting apparatus of the 
implements from,the United States. Number of hands they employ. Wages they 
pay. Where they get the material from, “36. Rent of mechanics’ houses in Chatham. 
Cost of living. Majority of working people do not save money; reason therefor. 
Trade organizations in Chatham. Strike last summer for shorter hours, 437. How the 
strike was settled, Chatham manufacturing industries usually pay weekly, on Friday 
night. Working people of Cuatham generally paid in cash. No co-operation enter- 
prises in Chatham ; there was a co-operative biscuit factory but it failed from lack of 
capital. Rents in Chatham. The employers of labor organized ; is himself a mem- 
ber of that organization, 438. Object of the organization, How scale of wages is 
graded. Hands get from ten to eleven months work during the year. Overtime. 
How the meetings of the Employer's Association are conducted, 439. Workmen in 
Chatham do not migrate much. Many of them own the houses they live in, Mechanics 
Institute in Chatham is not so much appreciated asit should be, Does not think 
workmen would use more leisure time to their advantage, 440. Overtime never 
sati-factory although sometimes a necessity, 441. 


Foster, Epwarp H., Carpenter, Windsor - - : 420-4233 


General condition of the trade good lately. Wages. Average about seven 
months work in this year, 420. ‘Trade organizod. The trade has been improved 
during last five years by shortening the hours, Thinks that apprentices who have 
had industrial training make be:ter journeymen. Too many carpenters in the 
market now, consequently do not want any apprentices for sometime, Believes in 
indenturing apprentices. Competition from machinery has reduced wages. Track 
system abolished in Windsor about a year and a half ago, because the men refused to 
take store pay. Is in favor of alaw compelliog arbitration, 421. Thinks thero are 
a good many carpenters in Windsor out of work now. Average about ten months 
work in the year. A good many carpenters own the houses they livein. Rents 
in Windsor of workingmen'’s houses, Noco-operation among carpenters at Windsor. 
Sanitary condition of the shop good. Condition of the machinery not quite what it 
should be, Dust from sand-papering machines injurious to the health. Is not aware 
of the factory inspector having been at the shop, 422. 


ForuEralLt, Jony, Farmer, Burlington - - : %99-900 


The mojority of the farmers around Burlington are getting into debt: cause 
therefor, Wages of farm laborers. Scarcity offarm laborers; result of the scarcity, 
899, Farm machinery, its cost and time it will last: it reduces the cost of produc- 
ing grain. Considers being near a city a great advantage toafarmer. Dairy 
farming. Selling milk to butter and cheese factories, Fruit growing, 900. 


FRANKLAND, Garrett, T., Cattle Exporter, Toronto . . 338-341 


Prices in the cattle trade not so good in Great Britain as they were four years ago. 
General statement regarding the cattle trade of Canada with Great Britain. Tow it 
came into existence in 1870, and a brief history of it since, 338-339. Cause of the 
present depression in prices, Stilla paying business. British laws or regulations 
regarding importation of Canadian and American cattle, Has always been opposed 
to the transit of cattle from the United States through Canada, MKeasons therefor, 
339. How it pays the Canadian farmer to raise beef cattle for export. Kind and 
condition of cattle selected for shipping, Quality of Canadian, North-West and 
Western United States cattle compared. Would prefer to have nothing to do with 
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the low breed of cattle raised in Texas. In reply to the question “can cattle be best 
raised with a view to beef and dairy products combined or must they be followed 
out separately”? he replied that “all farmers must have stock,” and isunder the im- 
pression that mixed farming is most likely to be successful, 340. Advice to Govern- 
ment regarding inspection of cattle, shi ps and providing of proper wharves to ship 
from. How loss of cattle on board ship is caused. Exportation of cattle from the 
Argentine Republic. Claims Canada to be the most suitable country on earth to 
grow beef, Argentine Republic will never grow cattle for export alone; exports 
none on hoof. Australia does, but has been more successfal with mutton, 341, 


Franxuin, J. J., Superintendent Toronto Street Railway - - 328-335 


Average earnings of Street Railway employees, and hours of labor, 328-329. Over- 
time. Men sometimes leave employ of the firm to better themselves, but generally 
want to come back. No fines for being late. Men can leave and company can dis- 
charge without notice, Weekly pay days on Friday nights. Men in employ of the 
company are required to sign an agreement not to belong to any labor organization. 
Speaking for the company he thinks labor organizations have a bad influence on 
workmen, 330. Disputes or trouble between the company and their employees. 
Average day of a street car driver is eleven and a half hours. Shorter hours. (Con- 
dition of street car employees in Foronto better than in the United States, 331, 
Quite a number of men employed by the company, own property, and earned their 
money in the employ of the company. Men relieved moro frequently in severe. - 
weather. Labor organization interfering with the company’s rights. Company 
has never had any trouble except from discharged men, 332. Company never dis- 
charged a man on suspicion that he was a labor agitator. Rents of houses in Toron- 
to, such as the employees of the company require, 333, Wages of seddlers and 
carpenters in employ of company. Does not think the men made any demand on 
the company before striking. Does not know what the men struck for; does not 
think they knew themselves. Took back fifteen or twenty of theold hands after the 
strike. Had no difficuity in filling the places of the others, 334. Mechanics often 
apply for positions as drivers. The car service was not altogether stopped, but was 
very inadequate ai the timeof the strike, 335, 


Fraser, Joun, Real state Agent, Petrolea . . : 722-72 


Savings of workmen in Petrolea, Cost of living, rents, &e. Constancy of employ- 
ment. Workingmen who own their own houses, Profit-sharing, The establishment 
of a Dominion Bureau of Labor Statistics, 722, Rate of interest on loans on town pro- 
perty and farm property, 723. 


Frencu, Apert, Woollen Manufacturer, Ottawa - ; 1144-1145 


Is proprietor of the New Edinburgh Mills. Employs about seventy-five bands, one 
half of whom are women and girls, Age of the youngest children employed. Wages 
of male and female spinners and weavers. Accidents, F ining of employees. Wages 
of hands employed in the picker room, carding room and filling room. Hours of 
labor. Pay days monthly, on the second Saturday of the month, Notice required 
before leaving, 1144. Night work. Separate conveniences in each room. Canadian 
and imported wools compared, he uses both, 1145. 


Freysina, P., Manufacturer and Im porter of Corks, Toronto . - 307-309. 


EKmploys 25 hands, men, girls and boys. Minimum age of boys and girls, fourteen 
year. Accidents, Wages. Only one cork factory in Toronto. American compe-,: 
tition, 307-308. Pay days. Piece work, 309. 


be 
GaugraitH, Joun, Professor of Engineering, Toronto - - - 217-222" 


Has been connected with technical education only in teaching engineering at thes. 
school of Practical Science in Toronto. Definition of what he understands technical 
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- .gaucation to be, 217. Evils resulting from competition for contracts in building. 
Workman would be benefited by better opportunities for learning the theoretical 
side of hia work. Difficulty of teaching this in public schools. Practically impossi- 
ble to teach trades in free school. Night schools. Does not think teaching children 
at school use of tools and the nature and properties of material would be of any use, 
218, Teaching a little of all trades in school worse than useless. The only way 
to make teaching of trades of educational value is to teach them systematically. 
The penitentiary and the Mercer Institute the only places in this country where 
technical education, as it is called, is to be had, 219. Wardens of penitentiaries the 
only men who have devoted their time to systematic trade teaching. Night schools. 
the place to give technical education. The difficulty with technical schools is to get 
teachers. Has little confidence in the knowledge a boy can get at public schools 
except reading, writing and arithmetic, 220. Unsatisfactory results of the teaching 
in our public schools, Turning out boys from our public schools who know nothing, 
221, Necessity for more practical knowledge among our public school teachers. 
Trade teaching in Normal School. How engineers are taught the various trades con- 
nected with their profession in the Boston Institute of Technology. His idea of a 
school for teaching trades, 222. 


‘GALBRAITH, THomAs, Toronto - - - - = - 191-193 


Has been market reporter on the Toronto Globe for eight years. Memoranda of 
market prices in Toronto in the years 1881, 1882, 1877 and 1872, 191-92. The 
Lower Province crop of potatoes regulates price of potatoes in Ontario, 192. Ontario 
farmers have a better class of sheep now and grow a better class of wool. The 
demand for, and price of wool are governed to some extent by the styie of woollen 
fabrics worn. The “ring” in coffee has made the price abnormally high, Asa 
rule working people in Toronto do not buy inferior food on the market. Food 
inspection in Toronto, 193. 


GALE, JoHNn, Ottawa . M . : 1184-1125 


Is sixteen years of age. Lost, when he was between eleven and twelve years of age, 
his right arm while working in a saw mill; describes how the accident occurred. 
Other small boys similarly engaged at the same time, 1134. Did not recover any 
cempensation from his employer. Cannot now earn a living unless he can get an 
education. Promises to bring another boy who lost both arms and legs in a saw mill, 
Was working for a sub-contractor when he met with his accident, 1135, 


GALLAGHER, Patrick, St. Catharines . “ - - 917-918 


Isa sailor. Approves of the evidence of John T. Carey (see p. 911) and Peter Nelson 
(see p. 916). General unseaworthy condition of vessels going out of the canal. 
Principal defects of vessels. Proportion of wrecks caused by unseaworthiness, 
917. Incompetent class of men being shipped on vessels which are towed. Advan- 
tage to be derived from a proper system of inspection. Canvas requisite for safety 
for a barge in tow, and the canvas usually carried. Overloading. Sailors’ wages 
and hours of labor. Average season’s earnings. How sailors are paid, 918, 


Gat, Joun, Civil and Mechanical Engineer, Toronto - . 194-197 


Has had a good deal of experience with the industrial or technical education of 
young people. Great necessity for technical or industrial education. At present im 
this country there is nothing between common school and university education. 
Science and art department in the old country. Method cf conducting schools work- 
ing under science and art department, 194, 195. Does not think public school 
education adapted to meet the wants of workingmen. Science and art department 
was forced upon the British Government after the first Paris exhibition. Technical 
schools in Europe and America, 195. School of Technology in Toronto. Introduc- 
tion of practical workshops into universities. Industrial training in schools and 
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‘colleges can never take the place of a thorough apprentice system. How industrial 


school teachers are treated in Great Britain. Necessity of industrial education for 
the working classes, School of Practical Science in Toronto, 196, 197. 


“Garon, Louis, Baker, Ottawa - - - - - - 1132 


Wages of bakers. Hours of labor. Night work. Child labor employed in bakeries 
in Ottawa, 1132. 


“GARVOOK, WILLIAM, Carpenter, Ottawa - - - - 1128-1130 


Corroborates the evidence of Thomas Evans (see p. 1126) regarding carpenters 
wages. Technical education, 1128. If imparted to all branches of trade would 
tend to remove inequalities amongst workmen, Favors a Government system of 
technical education. Branches of technical education most important to carpenters. 
The Ontario Government attempts a technical education of no practical use to 
- workingmen on account of incompetent teachers. The system in England. Appren- 
‘tices get but little opportunity to learn the theory of their trade. Favors the 
indenture system, 1129. The Old Country system of an apprentice giving security 
that he will keep his engagement, 1130. 


‘GASKIN, JoHNn, Morwarder, Kingston. - - ~ - 965-969 


Is outside manager for the Montreal Transportation and Forwarding Company. 
Where the company’s vessels run to. Number of men the company employ. Wages 
of grain shove!lers and constancy of employment, and hoursof labor. Labor organi- 
zation, 965. Certificates necessary for masters and mates of vessels. Inspection 
of vessels. Summer the proper time to inspect spars and rigging, 966. River 
barges of the company not insured. Masters and mates without certificates taking 
charge of vessels, Deck loads, Thinks men from the engine room or purser’s office 
of a propeller should be allowed to take charge of the vessel if they qualify them- 
selves for the position, 967. No law to regulate the number of the crew of a pro- 
peller. Number required. Forecastles and sailors’ sleeping accommodations, 968. 
Organized labor. Believes in paying men according to their merits, Has no 
difficulty in getting what men he require, 969. 


GauLt, Arcuiz, Secretary of the Stormont Cotton Mills Company, Cornwall - 1058-1062 — 


Number of men, Females and children employed in the Stormont cotton mills. 
Hours of labor. Wages. Weavers all work. by the piece. Aggregate amount of 
- wages the company paid last year. Fines collected, 1058. ILIl-treatment of opera- 
tives by overseers. Separate conveniences. Water supply. Strikes, beginning of 
1887 on account ofan equalizing or reduction of wages. How it was settled, 1059. 
‘Operatives fined only for spoiled work. Attitude of the company to the Knights of 
Labor. Child labor; means taken to ascertain the ages of, hours of ; labor of, Over- 
time. Ventilation of the mill, Means of escape in case of fire, 1060. Pay days 
fortnightly. A fortnight’s wages kept back. Notice to leave. Garnisheeing of 
wages. Weekly payments. Accidents, 1061. Operatives paid for time lost through 
breaking of machinery. Constancy of employment. Company’s business has doubled 
during the past five years. Visit of the factory inspector. Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association, 1062, 


GipBens, WILLIAM, Ottawa, Manager of ‘“ The Citizen Printing and 
Publishing Company,” - - - - - - 4I45-1146 


Number of compositors employed ; proportion of them who work at night. Wages 

paid to book and job hands. Hours of labor. Printers on the newspaper work by 

the piece ; rate paid them per 1000 ems, Hours of labor of newspaper compositors. 

Sanitary condition of the closets, 1145. One woman employed. Proof-reader’s 

‘wages. Apprentices. Feeling between employers and men, good. Hours of labor 

Of compositors, Average earnings of compositers whe werk by the piece, 1146. 
A—78$ 
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Gisson, Witi14u, Biscuit Manufacturer, Ottawa 5 - - 1102-1104 


Wages of his foreman biscuit baker, 1102. Wages of journeymen biscuit bakers. 
Average wages of boys from fourteen to seventeen years of age. His engineer's 
wages. Hours of labor. Overtime. No visitfrom the Ontario Factory Inspector. 
Pay days weekly, on Saturday nights, Does not take any apprentices, Just gives 
boys so much a week and they do what they are told. Biscuit baker’s wages, 1103. 
Girls employed packing biscuits, their age. Wages. Sanitary condition of the 
place. Separate closets for each sex, 1104, 


Gitpekt, Epwin 8., Book-keeper, Hamilton - - - - $61-S63. 


Represents the Hamilton Land Tax Club. Description of the club and its objects, 
861, 863. 


GnosiLL, Hzenry, Windsor - - . : 2 : 427-430. 


Ts a brass finisher at the Barnum Wire Works. About 40 men and boys employed 
sn the wire works. It is the principal industry in Windsor. Employed all the year 

round. Wages. Apprentices. Quite a lot of machinery used in the wire works. 

Industrial or technical education would be a great benefit to wire workers, 427: 

Knights of Labor have caused wages of working people to improve during iast year 

and a half. Wages in United States higher than in Canada, Rents and cost of 
living cheaper in Great Britain than here. Increase of rent compared with increase 

of pay at Windsor. Brass finisher’s wages in Cincinnati and in England, 428. Com- 

parative prices of food and clothing in Windsor and Detroit, Immigration does not 

interfere with his trade, 429, 


GooppuRne, Josey L., Printer, London “ - - 5 615-617 


Employed on a newspaper, 615. Hours of labor, fourteen hours a day and four days 
a week. Constancy of employment. Piece work and day hands. Arbitration. 
Indenturing of apprentices. Wages, 616, Sanitary condition of the office, 617. 


GossruTt, Raups, Painter, Chatham hee - - E 458-466. 


Works at carriage painting at present. Carriage works employ sixty-five men. 
Hight months’ employment during the year. Paid by day work. Season’s earnings, 
Pretty close work to live on 4 season’s earnings. Could do so if employed con- 
stantly. Industrial education. Favors a law making arbitration compulsory. 
Wages, 458. An apprentice system better for employer and workman, Painters’ 
wages and condition in England and in Chatham compared. Crowding work into 
seasons an injury that might be avoided. Shortening the hours of labor would give 
more employment. Tried to get the hours shortened, but failed. Character and 
status of the workingman here as good as in HKogland, and it might be better if he 
got more time to do his work, 459. Sanitary condition of the carriage works, Has 
not seen the Factory Inspector, 460. 


Gray, JosepH, Dyer, Cornwall - - - : ngs : 1090. 


Is employed in the Canada Cotton Mill. Healthiness of the business of dyeing. 
Hours of labor. Protection against accidents. Wages. Compensation for acci- 
dents. Conditions of the closets and water supply. Possibility of saving money out 
of a dyer’s pay. Wages of overseers in the mill, 1090. 


Grarron, Louis, Cabinet Maker and Joiner, Ottawa - - 1159-1160 


Number of men he employs, 1159. Hours of labor. Weekly wages. Constancy of 
employment, 1160. 


Green, J. M., St. Thomas : - - - r - §38-342. 


Is a manufacturer, builder and contractor. Nature of his contracts. Reason for the 
depression in trade in St, Thomas. Carpenters’ wages. Labor organization. Arbi- 
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‘tration, 538. Stonemasons and bricklayers’ wages. Plasterers’ wages. Slaters’ 
‘wages. Shipping houses to Winnipeg. Prices of lumber, 539. Prefers arbitration 
to strikes. His apprentice system. Technical education, 540. Hours of labor of 
carpenters, Fortnightly pay days on Friday. Age a boy should be before commene- 
ing to learn the trade, Bonusing manufacturing industries, 541-542. Lumber used 
in building at St, Thomas and what it costs, 522. 


‘GREEN, THomas, Carpenter and Builder, London - - - - 645-649 


‘Is an employer. Carpenters’ wages and hours of labor. Constancy of employment. 
Difficulty for a man with a family to save money at carpentering. Oarpenters are 
organized. Strikes. Arbitration, 645. Mechanics’ lien law. Men paid by the 
hour; rate per hour. The carpenters’ strike. Carpenters are the worst paid 
‘mechanics in London. The trade is run down for want of proper organization. Cost of 
carpenters’ tools, 646. Carpenters are poorly paid because the labor market is over- 
stoeked with a great many inferior workmen, Organization is a benefit to the work- 
ingmen and sometimes it is good for other people, too. Apprentices. Effect of, the 
‘use of machinery in carpentering; it has not reduced wages, 647, The inferior 
mechanics in the trade are Canadians as arule. Isa member of the Builders’ Ex- 
change. Members of the Builders’ Exchange do not discriminate against those who 
-are not members except that they prefer dealing with those who are members when 
possible, and members get a discount off when buying lumber, provided they pay 
monthly, 648. Practice of the Exchange in tendering for contracts, 648-649. The 
Factory Inspector has not visited his establishment that he is aware of. How his 
machinery is protected. Has not got any boys running machines. There are no 
fines in connection with the Builders’ Exchange, 649. 


GREENING, SAMUEL, Hamilton - - " . - $40-842 


‘Title of his firm, B. Greening & Co. Manufactures wire ropes, wire cloth, wire work 
and general permeated metals. Length of time business established. Material he 
uses. Hmploys about 110 hands, 60 per cent. of which is skilled labor. Wages of 
the various classes of skilled workmen employed. Uses almost every kind of wire 
‘made except piano wire. Employs boys. Wages they get. Apprentices. Market 
‘im Canada. Uses machinery. Has taken an accident policy for his men at his own 
ost, 340. Nature of the policy, 840-841. Visit of the Provincial Factory Inspector, 
840. Never heard of any establishment the Factory Inspector was not satisfied with. 
Class of goods they make most of and what they are used for. Accidents from — 
machinery. Indenturing of apprentices. Employs females; age of the youngest; 
what they work at, 841. Wages of the females, 842. 


‘GREER, Ropar, Laborer, Kingston - - . . - 954-956 


Ts a puilder’s laborer. Wages of builder’s laborers. Wages of corporation laborers, 
‘954, Corporation laborers are paid fortnightly, asked for weekly payments but 
were refused. Builders’ laborers are organized and find it beneficial, Material con- 
dition of laborers in Kingston. Immigration. Builder’s scaffolding. Lien laws. 
Sanitary condition of workingmen’s houses might be improved, 955. Kingston 
health inspector, 956. 


‘GreEen, THomas A., Hamiiton - - - - - 850-855 


Has been captain on lake vessels for the last twelve years. Has sailed the lakes 
‘since 1864 or 1865, 850. Wages of sailors now and during the American war. Con- 
stancy of employment. Advantages of employing sailors by the season instead of 
by the trip. Average season’s wages for asailor. Class of men engaged on propel- 
lers: hired by the season, 851. Wages of men on sailing vessels and propel- 
lers compared. Food and sleeping accomomdations of sailors. Vessels are seldom 
short-handed except in the fall. The sailing power barges which are towed 
ought to have. Number of hands required to handle a barge when she gets 
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adrift. Inspection of hulls. Inspection of rigging. Vessels often go to sea with 
improper rigging. Inspection of boilers and machinery, £52. Qualification required 
of engineers. Has heard tell of Canadian bottoms being run after they were 
condemned: sometimes they go to sea not altogether in ship-shape order, Inspectors. 
of hulls, 853. Condition of the forecastles sleeping rooms of the sailors on sailing 
vessels and barges. Fog horns and soundings required. Light-houses, 854, Deck 
loads. Carrying capacity and strength of water. Qualifications for a sailor. Duties 
and qualifications of a mate. Life boats and life preservers, 855. 


Garnett, Miss HeLen, Dressmaker, Toronto - - - 347-348: 


Average wages and hours of labor of dressmakers in Toronto. Length of time it 
takes to become experienced hands, Are usually apprenticed. Busy season lasts 
about four months, after that hands are employed at less wages balance of the year, 
347. Wages in Toronto and the United States compared. Cost of living cheaper 
here than in the United States. Experienced dressmakers seldom immigrate to this 
country, 348. 


Gurney, Epwarp, Toronto - - - : : - 294-300: 


Is in the foundry business and makes stoves, &. Employs about 400 men in Hamil- 
ton and Toronto. Average wages of a moulder on stovework. Number of days they 
work in the year in his foundries. Thinks the moulders estimated average of $1.40 
a day is exceptional. Does not think it possible to give his moulders constant em- 
ployment all the year round, 294-5. His experience of providing workrooms for 
his moulders. Apprentices indentured. How deterjoration of workingmen has. 
occurred: Settlement of labor disputes, 296: Does not think there are many moul- . 
ders in Toronto who own their own houses: and thinks a certain number of them 
do not want to own them. Pattern-makers, their wages, more constantly employed 
than moulders. Stove Manufacturer’s Association. Wages in Boston and Toronto. 
and Hamilton compared, 297. The nature of his last difficulty with his employees, 
The giving of steady employment beyond the control of the manufacturers. No 
‘combine of the manutacturers ef the United States and the Dominion. Describes the 
object and operation of the Stove Manufacturer’s Association, 298. Stove manufac- 
turers’ and foundrymen have two separate organizations. Demand for higher priced 
goods increasing. Thinks the laboring classes in a better condition today than 20 
years ago. Thinks the purchasing power of money greater. Not many stoves im- 


ported, 299. Coal he uses all foreign. Uses a large proportion of Canadian iron, 
300. 


Hau, Joun, Foreman at the Locomotive Works of the Grand Trunk 
Railway at Hamilton - - - - 768-779: 


Has charge of the locomotives assigned to the Hamilton station of the Great Western 
Division of the Grand Trunk Railway. Drivers and firemen report to him, Thirty- 
two years in his present position; his experience previous to that. Hours of labor 
of drivers and firemen, 768. Rate of additional pay for extended trips. Length of 
continuous service required from men in exceptional cases. Rules regarding the 
calling of drivers and firemen io duty and relieving them. What is done when a 
man Called to duty is in ill health, 769. Running boards on freight cars: His idea 
of guards to save men from falling off the top of freight cars, 770. Application of 
air brakes to freight cars. His own plan of using the ordinary pistons and cylin- 
ders of the locomotive as air pumps for braking purposes, 771. The expense of 
applying his plan to a freight car. The application of automatic freight couplers to 
freight cars. Accidents from frogs and guard rails. The law compelling frogs to be 
blocked is complied with on some parts of the Grand Trunk Railway. How those 
accidents may be avoided, 772. Old and new signal systoms. Hxaminations of 
locomotive engineers, 773. On the operation and efficacy of air brakes, 774. Con- 
“trolling of cars on heavy grades, 775. Westinghouse air brake, 774-776. Tests to 
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discover color blindness. The difficulty of locating lights at night, 776. Accidents 
at Beamsville from the difficulty of locating lights at night. The double light used 
by Mr, McMullen, president of the Chicago and Alton Railway. Utilizing the loco- 
motive head lights as signals, Hauling power of a locomotive, 777, Distance 
required to stop a trainin. Grand Trunk Railway Benefit Society, 778. 


Hamiuton, Wit, B,, B.A., T.C.D., Chatham - sat oe the 481-486. 


Editor of the Planet newspaper and publisher of the Market Guide, 481. Table of 
the prices of grain and other necessaries in Chatham, 1879-1887 inclusive, 482. 
Bakers ignore a drop in the price of flour but are very sensitive to a raise. Thinks 
the artisan classes in Chatham are asa rule tolerably comfortable. When they have 
good health and are economical they could save a certain amount of money. Chari- 
table institution and national societies are not often called upon for assistance only 
in exceptional cases. Mechanics Institute, 483. Technical classes in connection 
with the Mechanics Institute. Literary and Scientific Society. Macaulay Club, 484. 
Wages of mechanics in Chatham and the possibility of saving any money out of them,. 
The trade combination, employees’ union, farmer’s granges, &., in and around Cha- 
tham, Printers in Chatham, their wages, &c., 485, 


Hancock, Epwarp H., Carpenter, Hamilton, - - ‘ 887-890 


‘Carpenters’ wages. Constancy of employment, 887. Apprentice system. Hours of 
labor. Does not think a workingman receives a fair share of the product of his 
labor : reason why he does not think so. Hands to the Commissioners a copy of 
claims for wages against the Hamilton Knitting Company (Limited) which failed in 
June, 1883, which cannot be collected, 888. Thinks that claims for wages should have 
preference over all other claims. Lien laws in existence may be good enough for 
some branches of industry but should be made to protect all branches. Lowest 
wages paid to carpenters and to inferior men who work as carpenters. The appren- 


tice system, 389. 


Harper, GEorGe, Compositor, Hamilton ° . ° . 746-748 


Union rate of wages for morning papers to piece hands. Matter set by piece hands 
and weekly hands, Wages of weekly hands on evening papers. Wages of week 
hands in job offices. Hours of labor. Journeymen printers who own their own houses, 
Journeymen printers who have started business in Hamilton, 746. Number of branches 
working together in the newpaper offices. Plate matter. Hours of labor of piece 
‘hands, Benefits derived from the Union. Printers wages in Hamilton and the United 
States compared. Thinks the establishment of a Bureau of Statistics would bea 
benefit, 747. Rent of artisans’ houses in Hamilton. Arbitration. Strikes. Female 


compositors, 748. ! 


Wanrzis, Geo., Painter, Toronto - - - ein 366-367 


At his trade in Toronto 20 years. Different grades in the trade, Scale of wages. 
Hours of labor. Wages have increased during past five years. Apprentices. Organiza~- 
ion has been a benefit. Arbitration and strikes. International society. Painters 
engaged by the hour, 366. Paid weekly and fortnightly, on Fridays, 367. 


Barry, Witiuiam, Managing Director of the Canadian Locomotive and 

7 Engine Company, Kingston - . - - 1023-1038 
- Wages and duties of foremen. Wages of fitters, fitters-assistants, turners, planers, 
drillers, pattern makers, blacksmiths, boilermakers, boilermaker’s assistants, 
carpenters and laborers in the employ of the company. Docking of employees when 
late. The laborers asked for an increase of pay !ast summer and were refused : reason 
swhy, 1024, Labor trouble the company had last summer with their employees, and 
how it ended, 1025. Moulders work by the day. Hours of labor of moulders. The 
attitude of the company towards men belonging to labor organizations. Garnisheeing 
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of wages for debt. The company rather than have trouble would pay weekly instead 
of fortnightly. Officials of the company always approachable when the men have 
grievances, 1026. Cordition of the workmen: the bulk of them own their homes. 
The fuct that so many of the men owned property decided the company to allow 
the works to remaia in Kingston. Instances the case of a carter working for $1 2 
day owning a large amount of property. Purchasing power of money in regard to the 
necessaries of life. House rent. The locomotives made by the company all sold ix 
Canada, 1027. Since the change in the tariff they get all their pig and bar iron in 
Canada and their boiler plates from Scotland. Londonderry (Nova Scotia) pig iron 
compared with other kinds. Cape Breton coal compared with United States coal in 
price and quality. Able to lay down Nova Scotia coal cheaper then American coal, 
this season, for the first time. Men are paid according to their ability. Objects to 
labor organization dictating to employees what wages they shall pay any body, 1028. 
Instauces the strike of last summer as a case in point, when 230 men struck because 
four or five laburers wanted 10 cents a day added to their pay. Manufacture their 
brass goods themselves except brass mountings which are made in Montreal and 
Toronto. The cause of shutting down the works three years ago. Loss to the com- 
pany by being obliged to shut down, 1029. Able under existing circumstances to 
compete in their line with anything on the continent. Importation of American 
engines, 1030, 


Harvey, J. T. Blacksmith, Ottawa - - - - - LSE 


Blacksmiths, and plumbers, wages. Hours of labor. Savings of workingmen. Paid 
once a week, 1131. 


Hawkins, Epwarp, Engineer, Toronto - - - - 297-23D 


Has been a stationary engineer in Toronto for eighteen years, Has not passed ar 
examination. Is in favor of examination of engineers. All high pressure engines in 
Toronto except afew. No Government inspection of engines and boilers. Has often 
run engines in a dangerous condition, Length of term an engineer should serve as 
apprentices. Other requisites of a good stationary engineer, 257. Stationary en- 
gineers have formed a society for the purpose of agitating for Government inspection 
of steam engines and boilers, and examination of engineers. Thinks inspection should 
be done every three months. Class of men who usually run stationary engines. 
Wages, <A practical school for engineers required. The Practical School of Science 
does not meet the requirements of working engineers, 253, 259. 


Hayman, Joun, Builder and Contractor, London —-- - - 636-641 


Average earning ofa bricklayer. Daily wages. Constancy of employment. Strike 
in June last and how it was settled. Arbitration, 636. Laborers wages, &c. Hours of 
labor. Profit sharing : does not think much of the system. Bricklayers, apprentices 
The rules of the Union regarding bricklayers apprentices. Notice given to contrac- 
tors beiore a strike, 637. Reason why the men declined to submit to arbitration 
‘during the strike. Building branch of the Board of Trade, Organization of employers. 
Method followed in tendering by members of the Builders Exchange, 638. The 
objects and working of the Builders Exchange, 639-640. Reason why the Builders 
Exchange was started, 640. 


Hearn, Joun, Carriage Woodwork Manufacturer, St Thomas : - SLEL5ES 


American and Canadian timbers used in making carriage woodwork compared, 511. 
‘Timber he uses and where he getsit. Education, and its effect on the working 
Classes, 512. Shorter hours, 512-513. Apprentices. Use of machinery makes the work 
lighter to the men, 513, 


Henprnrson, ALEXANDER, Carpenter Detroit - : % 395-398, 


Average rate of wages. Hours of labor in Detroit and Windsor. Have an Assembly 
of the Knight of Labor in Windsor. Knights of Labor carpenters at Windsor will 
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mot work with any one who has not a brotherhood card, 895. Rents in Detroit. 
Average earnings in a year of a Carpenter in Detroit. Carpentersin Detroit with 
reasonable care save money. Pay days weekly and fortnightly in Detroit. Appren- 
tice system in Detroit, 396. Compulsory indenture system. Industrial school in 
Detroit. Night school for workingmen in Detroit, fee too high. No free night 
industrial schoois in the United States, Union men refusing to work with non-union 
men. Difference between a non-union man and a union man who has violated the 
law of the union, Price of land in Detroit, 397. American Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters have petitioned Congress for an aicbitration law, which shall be compulsory and 
the decision arrived at final. Has known’cases where a union man would not work 
along with a non-union man even at thé same wages and hours, Never knew of 
non-union men object to union men on A of being union men, 398. 


Henperson, Joun, Manager for J. McLaren\& Company, Lumber 
Merchants, Ottawa . - . é ‘te 1Ii3S7-LIZ®S 


Number of men omployed by the firm. Wages of gang and circular sawyers, plat” 
form mea, pilers &. Hours of labor. The piling is done by a jobber who hires his 
own men. Wages of shantymen. Constancy of employment of mill hands, Ar- 
rangements made for paying the families of the men in the shanties, 1137. Any 
supplies (other than provisions) are fnrnished men in the shanties at the same price 
as they could buy them at home solely, for their convenience. Technical education. 
Night schools. Shipping of lumber. Accidents, Boys employed in the lath and 
shingle mill. Complies with the Ontario Factory Act regarding the age of boys em- 
ployed. Factory Inspector’s visits, 1138. Inspector left him a copy of the Actin ~ 
pamphlet form. Accident last summer, 1139,’ 


Houston, WiiLiam, Librarian Ontario Legislative Assembly - ; Z2R-ZEL 


Statement regarding what is now being done in industrial training under present 
Ontario school system. Tendency of the present educational system of Ontario, 223. 
Advisability of infusing intellectuality or calture into the ordinary occupations of 
life. Simultaneous mental and physical culture in Ancient Greece. The grand edu- 
cational blunder of modern times, 224. Outline of the changes necessary in our sys- 


tem of education. Nightschools. Ontario'public educational institutes described, 225. 


Kindergarten system. Nota scintilla of industrial training in our public schools, 
Necessity of counteracting the attraction of professional life by infusing more intel- 
Jectuality into industrial pursuits. Outlining how it might be done in farming, 226. ~ 
Agricultural College at Guelph. Thinks the public school system might be made 

more useful in the industrial direction, Exemplifies how it might be done, 227. What 


‘the aim of industrial education should be.. Industrial training might be introduced 


into our educational system by improving the School of Practical Science, 228. Oat- 
lines how that school might be improved, 229-230. Cost of maintaining the Agricul- 
tural College and farm compared ‘with cost of maintaining the School of Practical _ 
Science, No danger of mechanics, being able to assert themselves in the matter of 
iadustrial education whenever they wish, 230. Competition in industry is necessi- 
tating industrial education. ther nations are introducing industrial education. 
Deterioration going on among, the artisan class necessitates industrial education, 
Deficencies in the present working of the apprentice system, 231. Organization of 
labor and its deteriorating effect on the artisan, 231-2. The best preventive for this 


‘deterioration is industrial sducation, 232. Thinks that the injury done to working- 


men relatively by modern, progress has created a necessity for industrial education. 
Publication of public school books, 233-234, Fully one-half of the students going 
through Provincial University come from the farming and mechanical class. Con- 
centration of capital, 234, 


Hewitt, Joun, Rating Clerk in the City Waterworks, Toronto -  - 300-305 


Marked improvement in, the intellectual condition of the working classes in the last 
fifteen or twenty years: but their material conditions more stringent than in years 
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gone by. What he considers the reasons why their material condition has not im-— 
proved. Tendency of civilization is to centralize snd monopolize, and that is always 

detrimental to the interests of the working classes, 300. Thinks that working people 

do not receive a fair share of the wealth created by labor. Believes that it would be 

better for both parties if producer and manufacturer could share in the production 

and profits. Believes that a scheme for the distribution of profit in manufactories so 

as to obviate middlemen will be the ultimate condition of things. Difference between 

cost of manufacture and cost of distribution estimated. Co-operation in manufac- 

turing coupled with sterling morality, the solution of many questions which now 

trouble the working classes. Technical education, 301. Present school system turn- 

ing out a class of men of little use to society. Technical education should commence at 

the age of ten or twelve years. Monopolies and division of labor deteriorating the 
working classes. Believes that monopolies will in the near future become so obnox- 
ious that the masses will rise and wipe them out. Stringent legislation in regard to: 
apprentices would havo a beneficial effect. Convict labor, 302. Benefits of organized: 
labor. Introduction of machinery has 80 cheapened production that hours of labor 
might be shortened, 303. Purchasing power of money as great or greater than ten 

‘years ago, Constancy of employment for laborers has decreased during the last ten. 
years and he expects it will decrease still more during next ten years. Conspiracy: 
laws, 304. Benefits of the repeal of the conspiracy laws in England, Condition of 
the working classes improved during the present century chiefly the persistency of 
labor organization, 305. 


Hewron, Joun, Manager of the Kingston Hosiery Company, Kingston - 979-983. 


Nomber of male and female employees. Age of youngest girl. Hours of labor. 
Saturday half-holiday obtained by working eleven hours a day for five days in the- 
week, Sanitary arrangements and ventilation. Factory Inspector pleased. Fire 
escapes, 979. Water supply. Reduction of wages in several departments recently, 
980, Increase of cutters’ wages lately. Machinery not dangerous and properly 
protected, 981. The introduction of improved machinery deplaces labor but does 
not reduce wages. Time checks, Rules regarding employees who come in late, 982. — 
Piece hands. Does not object to operations belonging to labor organizations. Busi- 
mess has increased during last five years. Product sold in the Dominion. Royalty 
on the seaming machines, The newest and most improved machinery is a necessity 
in order io compete, National Policy, 983. 


Hlonpen, W1Lu1am, Hamilton er eit) ° ss - §08-S809- 


Age eighteen next month. Is a stemmer at Tuckett & Sons, bas been there three and 

a half years. Wages. Expects to learn the trade. Condition of thefactory, 808. The 

ay do noi take apprentices unless they have worked in the factory a long time, 
09, e 


Hopason, Joun, Engineer, Toronto . . : 7 = 260 


Is a practical engineér. Government should conduct examination of engineers and 
grant certificates. Grading of engineers, 260. \ 


Hopains, S. M., Cigarmaker, London y bth) Ne Nice - 649-656 


Has worked at the trade for twenty years. Cigarmakers have no bill of prices in 
London now ; they take whatever they can get; reason why, 649. The cigarmakers 
belonging to the Union in London were ‘ blacklisted” some years ago by their 
employers; describes how it was done. The men did not strike, but were locked 
out. The result of the locking-out and blacklisting was that between seventy and 
eighty men were driven out of the city and child labor employed instead of them. 
The use of the Cigarmakers’ Union trade mark or “ Blue Label.” ‘The cigar 
manufaciurers in London in their efforts for cheap production have brought the 
trade to that state that there is no living for anyone init, The effect of the Scott. 
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Act on the trade, 650. How cuttings are disposed of. Prices of cigarmaking labor 
in the Province of Quebec and London compared. Three Rivers is swamping the 
country with a cheap grade of cigars. Child labor employed in London at cigar- 
making; wages paid, age, and what becomes of the children when they have learned 
the trade. The employers refused to interview or hear the men at all at the time of 
the lockout, 651, An alleged case of plugging cigars; the action of the Union 
thereon ; the investigation and its result, 651-652. Another species of blacklisting, 
652. Iron-clad contract or baving to sign an agreement to renounce forever the 
Union as a condition of employment. Benefits derived from the Union. Females 
belong to the Union; those who do get same wages as men; but none belonging to 
the Union work in London; reason why. Truck system. Foreign contract labor 
was employed at the time of the lockout, 653. Case of fining by the Union. Duty 
on foreign cigars, Denial of Mr. Rose’s assertion that cigarmakers were all invete- 
rate drunkards. Blacklisting, 654. Tenement house work does not interfere with 
the trade in Canada. Sanitary arrangements of the factories in London. How and 
where the Unions or “ Blue Label” is allowed to be used, and its objects. Rules of 
the Union regarding strikes, &c., 655. Benefit the men get from the Union in case 
ofa strike. Arbitration. What the Government ought to do if they desire to betier 
the condition of cigarmakers, 656. 


Hoxiper, G. R., Sti Thomas’ - - - - ~ « 535-538; 


Runs the featherbone factory. Has been running for two years in the United 
States. Started here last January. Came here to avoid paying the duties. Number 
of hands employed. Featherbone is a substitute for whalebone. Is largely replacing 
whalebone in the United States, but difficult to introduce here. Class of labor he 
employs, 535. Skill required and how long it takes to acquire that skill. Hours of 
Jabor. Makes his own machinery, Thinks the iron working machines he bought in 
Canada superior to what he bought in the United States. Sanitary condition of his 
factory. Employs female labor, 536. How featherbone is made, 536-537. His idea 
of the value of industrial fairs, 537, 


Homes, J., Painter, Hamilton - : - . - 869-87® 


Wages. Average earnings for the year, Wages in Canada and the United States 
compared. Rents in American and Canadian cities compared. Cost of the neces- 
saries of life in Brooklyn and Hamilton compared, 869, House rents in Brooklyn 
and Hamilton compared. Street car fares, 870. 


Hore, GrorGE S8., General Woodworker, Chatham : ” : 461-465 


Has followed woodworking for three years. A good mazy employed at it in Chat- 
ham. Wages. Average employment nine months in the year, 461. Reason for the 
idle season of three months in the year, The use of machinery in wood working 
and its effect on labor. No regular apprentices. Hours of Jabor. Weekly payment 
on Saturday. Paid in cash. Prefers Friday as a pay day. Reasons, Lockout a 
year ago because the men wanted a reduction of one hour a week. Hmployers 
organization, 462. Arbitration in settlement of labor disputes one of the strong 

lanks in the platform of the Knights of Labor. Favors compulsory arbitration. 
Does not think the system of a rushing season and an idle season is absolutely neces- 
sary. Shortening the hours of labor, 463. Thirks a Federal Bureau of Statistics 
would be a benefit to the working classes, Sanitary condition of workingmen’s 
houses in Chatham. Purchasing power of money not as good as it was five or more 
years ago. Rents have neither increased nor decreased. Wages of the working 
classes. Labor organizations beneficial. Advantage of being paid Friday instead 
of Saturday. Use of machinery. Objects to it, 464. Machinery imperfectly pro- 
tected. Setting green boys to run dangerous machines. Factory Inspecior did not 
notice anything wrong, 469. 
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How.anp, W. H., Mayor of Toronto - - - - - 159-169 


Thirty-two years resident in Toronto. Classes of people who require assistance. 
Except extreme cases of misfortune there are only two causes of extreme poverty in 
this country, viz.: drinking and immigration of people unsuited to the country. 
“ Poor-house taint.” Immigrants who are helpless and willing to be helped, 159. 
Proper way to reclaim the helpless and criminal classes of the old country. Recom- 
mends the children that Dr. Barnardo and others are training as useful and valuable 
immigrants. Does not approve of the class of immigrants sent out by the various 
poor-house Unions in bngland and Ireland, and recommends that Canadian Govern- 
ment stop such immigration, 160. Dr. Barnardo’s boys. Miss McPherson’s Home 
at Stratford. Miss Rye’s Home, It is not right to load this country with paupers 
from other countries. Climate makes them suffer more here than at home. News- 
boys in Toronto, 161. Thinks the Glasgow school system if extended would improve 
them. Petty crime; cause, and means to prevent. Result of that means of preven- 
tion being applied. Homeless boys in Toronto, .Reformatory for boys not convicted 
of crime, 162. Industrial schools. The necessity for and how conducted at Mimico, 
162-3. Class of boys we are turning out of our public schools, 163, How to pro- 
porly train boys. Illustration of how boys are trained in crime. Technical educa- 
Recommends the old guild orecraft system as the right apprentice system, 164. 
Answers regarding the application of the guild system. Recommends technical 
education in common schools, not to make perfect tradesmen, but thinks it will 
make better men of the boys if so trained. Would combine primary technical educa- 
tion with ordinary public school education. Thinks our public schools terribly im- 
perfect at present. Would make every boy familiar with the use of tools. Austrian 
system of compelling every boy to learn a trade, 165. Homes of the poor, 165-6. 
Sanitary condition when bad is not complained of at the sanitary office because poor 
teaants are afraid of their landlords. Recommends Government supervision of, 166. 
Advance in rents, Shop girls, their condition and wages, Female labor. Supply 
greater than the demand. Results thereof. Recommends that Government fix @ 
price below which work should not be given to helpless classes, 167. Underpayment 
of women often leads to vice. Ability on the part of a mechanic to own his home 
less than it formerly was on account of the increase in value anywhere within reason- 
able reach. Distance necessitates street car fare which is a considerable item of ex— 
pense, 168. Hopes to see the street car system in the hands of the corporation so as 
to reduce fares and so help to remove the difficulty, 169. 


Hueuss, James L, Public School Inspector, Toronto - - - 278-283 


Age at which children are admitted to the schools in Toronto. Age at which children 
shall attend school according to Ontario law. Thinks the larger percentage of 
pupils in the lower classes indicates that they leave school earlier than they should. 
Quotes the attendance in the various classes of last year. Pupils leave school in large 
numbers at 13 years of age, 278-79. Accommodation in the public schools, not sufficient 
for all who wish to take advantage thereof; Crooks’ 29th amendment the caase. 
Ventilation of school rooms, overcrowding. Maximum number of pupils each teacher 
should have. Number of pupils attending Toronto public schools at present, 279. 
School books. Present rate of taxation for school purposes in Toronto, 280. His 
idea regarding the possibility of grafting on the public school system, a system of 
‘technical education. Kindergarten system, 280-231. Instrumental music as a subject to 
be taught in public schools. Fulfilment in Toronto of the Ontario school law regarding 
attendance of children between ages of seven and fourteen. School books. Reasons 
for the introduction of technical instruction in public schools, 282-283. Publication of 
school books, 284. Female teachers. Public school curriculum, 284-285, 


Hunt, Josern, Moulder, Toronto - - - - - 148-1506 


Objects to the evidence of the last witness, Thomas Pickett, in reference to wages. 
Condition of moulders in Toronto is better in regard to wages. As the population and 
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growth of the city have increased so have wages. Combination among men has 2. 
tendency to keep wages up. General condition of the shops bad, bad ventilation and 
not sufficient protection against wind and weather. Men frequently made ill from this 
cause; and several deaths. Hmployers have been spoken to regarding this state of 
affairs and promised to remedy it, but have done nothing for last threo years. Cost 
of living and rents both increased. Only machines used in moulding shops are cranes, 
could not do without them, Apprentices, 148. Hours of labor. Pay days. Friday 
best. Reason why. Wages and cost of living compared in Canada and the United 
States. Tenement house in Toronto, Building societies, 149. Cost of living item- 
ized. Thinks moulders get a fair share of the results of their labor. The union does 
not make the rate of wages. Arbitration, 150. 


Hourcuison, ALDERMAN WILLIAM, Ottawa 4 . “i 1095-1098. 


_ Is a member of the firm of Thomas Mckay & Co., millers. Average number of men 
employed by his firm. Wages of laborers (including teamsters and shovellers) and 
millers. Have a summer and a winter rate of wages. Reason for this arrangement, 
Apprentices and their wages, 1095. Hours of labor. Holidays. How the firm 
deals with men who get hurt in the mills by accidents, Savings of the workmen ; 
fally two-thirds own their own property. Highest and lowest wages paid to millers, 
Number of millers employed. Night work; how arranged. Same rate of wages 
for night and day work, 1096. Apprentices. Accidents. Quality of wheat and 
flour now aud ten years ago compared. Manitoba wheat. Local market for their 
product. Price of flour during last five years. Constancy of employment. No visit 
from the Ontario Factory Inspector, 1097. Employs a millwright and two assistants, 
Their wages, 1098, 


James, W. R., Printer, St. Catharines - - - . 930-934. 


Effect of the use of stereotyped plate matter. Wages. Factory laws. Blacklisting: 
Ironclad contracts. Truck system, 930. Child labor. Female labor employed in 
tailoring. Difficulty in organizing female labor. Arbitration, 931. Ontario Arbij. 
tration Act. Effects of labor organization on the working classes. Sunday labor 
932, Immigration. Hstablishment of a Bureau of Statistics. Convict labor. Em’ 
ployment of boys in factories to run dangerous machinery, 933. Co-operation, 934 


JAMIESON, R. E., Otiawa - - - - 1107-1108 


Is a member of the firm of R. H.& J.C, Jamieson, bakers and grocers. Number 
of men employed in the bake shop. Female labor employed in the confectionery ; 
their wages. Hours of labor. Gave up rightwork six weeks ago, reasons why, 
Ventilation of the bake shop. Closets. No visit from the Factory Inspector, 1107, 
Pay day once a week. Cash payment in full, 1108. 


JENKINS, OHARLES, Oil Producer, Petrolia ~ “ - 24 -ya7 


Government oil test; its deficiencies : changes required jn it. Competition from 
American oil, 724. Standard Oil Company in the United States. A change in the 
Government test required to allow the manufacturers to make higher grade oil. 
Crude oil as fucl. Lubricating oils, 725. Measurement of crude oil, 726-727. Oil 
tanks : their cost, 727. ~ 


JENKINS, GEoRGE M., Carpenter, Windsor - - - - A24-426 


Condition of the trade this summer much better. Average time carpenters are 
employed during the year is seven to nine months. Would like to see an arbitration 
law put in force, also a law making eight hours a legal day’s labor, 424, Average 
yearly earnings of carpenters at Windsor. Wants to reduce the hours and inesease the 
demand for labor. Hours of labor in Detroit. Organization of carpenters has enabled 
them to regulate their own affairs and not be governed by what the trade in Detroit 
does, Condition of the workingmen in England. His ideas on the apprentice system ,. 
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indenturing, &c., 425. Employment of inferior workmen injurious to the trade. 
Wants a law compelling contractors to make a scaffolding strong enough, 426. 


JOHNSTON, GILBERT, Engineer, Kingston - - : . 941-945 


Is foreman of the Transportation Company in Kingston. Engineers’ wages ; hours of 
Jabor and constancy of employmeut. Apprentices. Indentures, 941. Wages of 
indentured apprentices, and their age at commencement. Paid weekly, on Friday 
nights, in cash. Profit sharing. Cost of living has increased, wages have not, 942. 
Labor organizations. Arbitration. Establishment of a Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The sanitary condition of his workshop. Fining of employees. Overtime. Convict 
labor, 943. Immigration, savings of workmen. The majority of the men under him 
own their own houses. Rate of interest on loans for building purposes.. The examin- 
ation and licensing of stationary engineers. Steamboats not as seaworthy as they 
should be sometime, 944. Thinks Government made a mistake in their recent legis- 
lation allowing any one to run the engines of a tug, reasons why, 945. 


JOHNSTONE, JAMES ©., Cornwall, Contractor - - - 1078-1079 


Wages of stonemasons, bricklayers, plasterers and carpenters in Cornwall. Constancy 
of employment. Labor organizations, 1073. Wages of builders’ laborers. No acci- 
dents in the building trade in Cornwall last year, 1079. 


. Jones, THomMAs A ah eee “ 2 : 3 . z 556 


Corroborates the evidence of Mr. J. R. Morford, Division Superintendent of the 
Michigan Central Railway, 556. His opinion of bell cords on freight trains, 576. 


JoycE, JAMES, Blacksmith and Oil Producer, Petrolia - - 720-732 


Manufacture and exportation of oil well tools. If there wore a better class of Can- 
adian oil made it would shut out American oil. Blacksmiths’ wages, Constancy of 
employment of blacksmiths, 730. Oil well tools: cost and description of a complete 
set. Number of men employed in the oil well tool business. Measurement of crude 
oil tanks; thinks there should be a Government inspector. Importation of oil well 
tools, 731. Canadian made oil well tools more durable than American. Hours of 
labor. Employed all the year round, 732. 


Kane, JAmzs, Carpenter, Toronto - . - - - 274-275 


Defects in the working of the mechanics’ lien law. Suggestion for the improvement 
of mechanics’ lien law, 274. How to employ prison labor, 274-275. Arbitration, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Opinion regarding technical education, 275. 


Keerer, JosEepH, Compositor, St. Catharines - - : 927-928 


Agrees with the statement of A, J. Carrol (see p. 925). Inspection of stationary 
engines and boilers, 927. Child labor. The Factory Inspector has not visited this 
district yet. Immigration, 928. 


Kernor, Epwarp, Seaman, Detroit - - ~ “ - 418-419 


Many barges not able to take care of themselves when they break loose from a tow, 
from not having sufficient sailing gear and not being sufficiently manned. Rigging 
and gear necessary to obviate this. Spars frequently carried away on account of 
defective standing gear, 418. Regular season of navigation on the lakes. Objections 
to female cooks. Insufficiency of life boats and pump valves. Mary vessels do not 
have lake charts at all. Many captains who cannot read their Own names and con- 
sequentiy could not use the charts, 419. 


Kerr, James, Secretary of the Petrolia Oil Exchange, Petrolia - V17-722 


The present system of Government oil inspection gives a guarantee as regard the 
safety of the oil but none as regards the quality. It would be in the interest of the 
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~whole of Canada if a guarantee of the quality were given also: it would increase the 
market about 50 per cent., 717. Action of the Oil Exchange in regard to a quality 
standard, 717-718. What the Petrolia Oil Exchange is. Benefits to oil producers 
from the Exchange, 718. How members are admitted. What led to the establish- 
‘ment of the Oil Exchange. The production of oil three or four years ago compared 
with now. Surplus crude oil shipped to Chicago for fuel. No over-production of oil 
at present, 719. The flash tests and different characteristics of Canadian and 
American oil. The changes required in the Government inspection of oil. Canadian 
oil where properly purified is better than any American oil which comes into the 
-ecountry, 720. Approximate number of barrels of oil produced in Petrolia daily. 
Thinks that the auty on oil is high enough already; reason why he thinks so. Price 
of oil suitable for the Maritime Province trade. The American oil that goes to the 
Maritime Provinces is extremely poor stuff, 721. Cost of transporting oil to New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 722, ° 


Kerr, Jonn, Builder, Petrolia - - - : 706-707 


e 


Is engaged in the lumber, hardware and building businesses. Where he gets his 
lumber. Exports hardwood lumber to New York to be sent to Europe. Exports also 
manufactured goods required for drilling purposes. Inspection of oil measures and 
inspection of the burning qualities of oil. Inspection of boilers in which the refining 
is done, 706. Hngineers in charge of boilers and engines, 706-707. Pay days of his 
-employés. Number of men he employs. Relative position of workmen and em- 
ployer in regard to sale and purchase of labor. Savings of workmen. Co-operation. 
Profit-sharing, 707. 


Kerr, Ropert, Foundryman and Merchant, Walkerville - . 872-276 


Ten years in Walkerville, Class of work he makes. Does not think the business 
could siand at all without protective duties on certain articles His labor costs 
more than it would in Detroit; reason why. Position of Walkerville at the end of 
the county makes iron cost more on account of freight. Only foundry in that part 
-of the country which can turn out heavy forgings. Pig iron about same price as in 
Detroit. If there was no duty would be able to use iron from the United States, but 
prefers Scotch iron, Gets steel from England. Any product he makes a specialty 
of he can seil fully as cheap as it can be had in Detroit, 372. The large market of 
the Americans a benefit to them. Has special machinery for what he makes a 
specialty of. Tobacco growing at Walkerville. Some of the hands belong to labor 
-organizations. Hours of labor. Piece work. Varies wages, according to what a 
man is worth. Never had any dispute with his men, but favors arbitration 
in settlement of labor disputes, Does not think Government should make arbitration 
‘compulsory, 373. A school teaching the principles of mechanics would be of use to 
men in his business. Apprenticeship; favors indenture. Boys would make better 
mechanics if they had technical teaching in schools. No one should be allowed to 
work at a trade without first serving his apprenticeship. The tradesman who has 
served his apprenticeship is entitled to the protection thus afforded. Branch manu- 
facturing firms from the United States in Canada. How they are sometime run, 374. 
Mechanics not first class who have not served an apprenticeship, at certain kinds 
of work. Wages paid in cash. Truck system. Thinks the mechanics of to-day is 
better intellectually and morally than they were ten years ago. Mechanics cannot 
save much money for lack of steady employment all the time. Thinks shortening of 
vhours tends to improve the mechanics’ mind, 375. A good many mechanics in 
Windsor own houses; acquired them on the monthly payment system, through ioan 
associations. Does not fine men for being late, but docks them for the time they 
lose. Visit of the Factory Inspector. Rents of mechanics’ houses in Windsor and 
Detroit. Wages; he pays his men higher than they can get in Detroit, 376. 


Kipp, W. G., Inspector of Schools, Kingston - - : - 946 


School accommodation. Number of pupils a teacher should have. Kindergarten 
~system. Age when achild shouid be admitted. Technical instruction, Heating 
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and ventilation of the Kingston school. Average attendance. The whole school’ 
population, Salaries of the teachers, male and female. ‘Teachers’ certificates. 
Female teachers do not get as large salaries as male teachers; reason why. it 
would be an advantage if books were supplied free; reason why. Night school. 
Mechanics Institute. Free library. Library in connection with the public schools, 
Saturday afternoon holiday would give more time for reading. Hours when the 
school library is open, 940. 


Kiutey, J. HL, of the Osborne-Killey Manufacturing Company Hamilton . 904 
Corroborates the evidence of his partner, Mr. Osborne (see p. 902), 904. 


Kine, Hpwarp, Cornwall, Mill operative . - - 1074-1075. 


Is boss carder in the Stormont Cotton Mills. Number of operatives employed in 
his department. Proportion of female labor. Child labor, ages of the children and 
their wages. Fining of employees, Condition and location of the closets. Supply 
of drinking water. The trouble which caused the rumor about ill treatment of 
operatives by overseers, 1074. 


Kine, J, B., Compress Tobacco Maker, Hamilton “ - - S16-S17 


Wages of men employed in his capacity. Length of time it takes to learn. Hours 
of labor. Wages of the man who runs the tobacco pressing machine, 816. Hours 
of labor. Does not think it is possible for a man to do as much in eight as in nine 
hours a day, 817. 


Kniaut, A. P., Rector of Collegiate Institute, Kingston - - - G41 


Numbers of subjects taught in the common and secondary schools should be reduced 
so as to leave room for technical and practical teaching. Technical teaching as a 
means of mental training. What education should aim at. Kindergarten. What 
subjects now taught might be curtailed, and what new subjects introduced with 
benefit. Fees and expense of books prevents the children of mechanics attending 
the institute. How school books should be supplied. Fees tor the Collegiate 
Institute not uniform, 941. 


Kyiaur, ALBERT iN Manager of the mills of the Canada Cotton Company 1066-1068. 


The two recent strikes of the cotton operatives; the cause of them, 1066, finally 
settled by arbitration. Does not know of any employee being discharged 
because he was a Knight of Labor. Is not aware of any objections on the part of the 
company to men belonging to labor organizations. The powers and duties of 
overseers. Fining of employees. Supply of water. Sanitary condition of the 
closets, 1067. How the present schedule of wages was arranged. Norule regarding 
fining of employees for being late, 1068. 


Kriss, Louis P., Journalist, Toronto - - : - 197-203. 


His knowledge of industrial education is theoretical, not practical, System of ap- 
prenticeship disappeared in this country and we have nothing to take its place. Divi- 
sion of labor militates against thorough training of artizans. Defects in the training 
received in Toronto public schools. Kindergarten. Night schools, 197. The 
necessity for technical or industrial education. Zurich Polytechnic School. Munich 
Technical High School. Chemintz Weaving School, 198. Westphalia Industrial 
School and the system of apprenticeship. Other industrial schools in Europe and 
America, 199-200, Kindergaten system furnishes the proper foundation for industrial 
education, 200. Practical education should be combined with ordinary teaching in 
our public schools. Specialty among mechanics, 201, Canada must always be ata 
disadvantage in manufacturing with other countries if her workmen are not properly 
educated and trained, Kindergarten schools. Everything used in schools should be: 
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free to the pupils. Mimico Industrial School. City street waifs, their disadvantages 
and what should be done for them, 202-203, 


GABELLE, Octave, Sub-foreman for Charlebois & Co., Contractors, Ottawa 1160-1162 


Number of men the firm employ. Wages of joiners. Men paid according to ability. 
#inds more common workingmen than able ones. Strikes of stonecuttors and brick. 
layers employed by the firm two years ago, and how they were settled, 1160. The 
architect's irresponsibility for mistakes, Evils of sub-contracting. Législation 
required regarding the responsibility of the owner, architect and contractor for 
workmen’s wager, &c., 1161. 

LALIBERTE, ALBERT, Tailor, Cornwall - : - . - 1OS2 
Is a merchant tailor. Employs female labor. Wages of females and males, No 
school of art, trades or design in Cornwall), 1082. 

LAnceFIELD, Ricuarp T, Manager Publication Department of Grip, Toronto 25-28 
Inconsistencies of present assersment laws. ‘Taxes ot workingmen would be less if 
assessment were made on the land and not on improvements, Exemptions from 
taxation, &c., 25 to 28, 


Lancty, Buake, Dry Goods Merchant, Petrolia : - - EB-ZRA 


Cost of dry goods in Petrolia compared with other places. Truck system, 713. 
Salaries of dry goods clerks. Female Jabor in dry goods stores, 714, 


| Lane, Joun, Stonecutter, Ottawa - - - - - 123-1124 


Stonecutters’ wages. Constancy of employment. Tho apprentice system, 1123, 
- Sub-contracting and piece-work, 1124. 


Laven, Warven, of the Kingston Penitentiary -" - : 937-9238 


Distribution of the convicts at trades. Percentage of criminals who are returned to the é 
penitentiary, Necessity of providing intelligent I: bor. Contract System of usin 
prison labor, Htfect of penitentiary labor on free Jabor. Manual labor shoul] be 
used when possible; reason why. Penitentiary trade instructors, Com; ensation to 
prisoners for accidents fiom machinery, 937. What prisoners receive when dis- 
"charged. How prisoners are employed now. Idleness of prisoners a worse evil 
than competition with freo labor. How prisoreis in Sing Sing and Auburn are em- 
ployed. Labeling of prison goods. Effect of allowing a portion of the pri fit of 
their labor to go to the prisoners, Difficulty of getting sufficient Government work, 
If he had a 100 more convicts he would not know what to do with thom. Penal 
colony. {fours of labor. How the women aro employed. Government might give 
them all the work required, 938. 


Lz, Georae, Piano Maker, Toronto ° = S 4 958-959 


Wages of piano polisher in Kingston. Piano makers work on piece work; difficult 
to average them, 938, 


Lez, Ropert, Carpenter, Toronto . - - - - 140-144 


Has been fifteen and a half years in Toronto. General condition of carpenter business 
at present.’ Has taken an interest in Trades Union. Is doubtful about tho benefit 
derived from combinations among workingmen. Very likely benetits in shortening 
hours of labor. Does not know of any rule which prohibits a union man from work- 
ing with @ non-union man, [as never known uasion men to interfere with non-avion 
men, Ktfect of strikes on the trade. Arbitration, 140. Thivks tho men would azree 
to a compuisory court of arbitration, Blacklisting. Theo use of machinery in car. 
pentering , itscffect. Apprentices. Indenture system; approves of it. Puy days, 
14}, Grading of men. Does not know of any apprentice system ; thinks it would be 


better if there was one. Sanitary condition of carpenters’ establishments. Number 
A—79 | | 
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of working hours. Condition of workingmen at present better than it has been. 
Thinks the use of machinery in carpentering & necessity, and a benefit in some cases: 
to the men, 142. Condition of workingmen now and ten years ago contrasted. Cost 
of living. Workingmen who are property holders. Workingmen generally im- 
proved in their moral and intellectual condition ; causes which have led to that 
result, Free library. Average age of boys engaged as apprentices. Thinks shorten- 
ing hours of Jabor tends to make men more intelligent. Machinery, 143. Wages 
of carpenters generally paid in cash. Juast summer when the carpenters offered to 
settle disputes by arbitration the employers refused. Blacklisting. Technical 
achools. Does not think the average mechanic in Toronto can save money and keep 


himeelf respectably, 144. 
Leresvee, Josepa, Invalid, formerly in the mills at Ottawa - - 1185-1137 


Lost his arm and leg in a saw mill while at work when twelve years of age, describes 
the accident ard how it occarred. 1130. Compensation he received, Has not 
heen able to get work since, Children employed in the same mill now. Their ages. 
Other accidents which bappened in same mill, 1136. Treatment of the children. 
Can read and write a little, Children go to school in the winter and work in the 
summer, 1137. 


Luin, Freprick Jamrs, Engineer, Kingston - . : LOLT-1018 


Is superintendent of the locomotive works in Kingston, Number of men employed 
under him. The number of engines the company have in course of construction. 
Proportion intended for Canada, 1017. Number of foremen under his control. 
Length of time he served to become an engineer in the Old Country (Scotland), 
1018, 


Lxonagp Samus, Hosiery Manufacturer, Dundas - - “ 859-861 


Yea member of the firm of Leonard, Sons & Bedsford, Dundas, manufacturers of 
knitted goods. Class of labor they employ. Wages of the men they employ. Boys 
are not indentured. Length of time they work before becoming skilled workmen. 
Length of time required to make good operators of girls and women. Their wages. 
Hours of labor. Kinds of wool used, 859. Heating and conveniences of the work- — 
rooms. Machinery so well protected they never have an accident. Visit of the 
Factory Inspector. Number of hands employed. Wages. Piece work. Never 
enquire if their hands belong to any labor organization or not, 860. Fining for 
being late, Half holiday on Saturday, 861. 


Levert, Hew. Louis, Ottawa, Laborer : - - - > 1152 
Boys employed in saw mills, 1135. 
Limepeck, Mark, Cotton Spinner, Hamilton . . . - 892 


Employed in the Ontario Cotton Mill. Hours of labor. Wages. Length of time 
required to become expert. Female spinners, Healthiness of the occupation. Does 
not know of any cotton mill operatives union. Minimum age of girls employed. 
Fining of employees, £92. 


Litton, Joun, Driller, Kingston . - - - “ 956-957 


Is an iron driller in the locomotive works. Wages and hours of labor. Savings of 
iron drillers. Profit sharing. Wages of laborers in the locomotive works. Neces- 
caries of life and house rent have increased during last five years. Immigration. 
Condition of laborers in Kingston and the “old country ” compared, 956. Thinks 
shorter hours of labor would improve workmen. intellectually ; hopes it would not 
injure them financially. ‘Steam sawing and the wages of a steam sawyer in the 
old country,” 957. 
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Luoyp, Henry, Carpenter, Toronto . . - : - 235-241 


Carpentry business improved slightly during last eleven years, but not in proportion 
to other trades in building line; improvement due to organization. Organization a 
direct benefit to labor. Wages at present in Toronto, Is a member of the exccntive 
committee of the Union, Had an agreement with the employees regarding wages; 
result of that agreemont. Describes the effort made by Union men to renew the 
agreement and settle disputes before the strike, 235. Changes in the agreement 
asked for, Arbitration, 236. Rules of the Union regarding non-union men. Diffi- 
cult to learn the trade under the present apprentice system. Union tavors having 
apprentices indentured, Corporation building among carpenters. ‘Thinks that 
clause 28 of the Ontario Arbitration Act would prevent the settlement of such a dis- 
pute as the carpenters had last summer. The most frequent cause of labor disputes 
among carpenters, 237, ‘The effect upon the carpenters of the employment of uns 
skilled labor, Thinks there should be a difference in the pay of mechanics who are 
efficient and those who are not. Hours of labor, Sunday labor. Overtime, 238, 
Wages of bricklayers and house painters, compared with carpenters wages, Meet- 
ing of the Master Builder’s Association and the Carpenters Union previous to the 
strike of last summer and matters discussed thereat, 239. Unskilled carpenters or 
“handy men” and the effect their working for less wages has upon the competent 
carpenter, 240~41. 


Luoyp, Henry, Carpenter, Toronto, recalled - . - - 272-274 


1s in favor of arbitration, 272, New York State law regarding arbitration, 272-3, 
Does not know of any industrial or technical schools or classes in Toronto. The 
Practical School of Science does not meet the requirements of workingmen. Opinion 
_ regarding industrial schools. Prison labor, 273-4. 


LumspEN, Joun H., Printer, Toronto . J 3 s A 108-113 


Has been a printer over 20 years. Part of that time an employer of labor. Isa 
member of the Typographical Union. Rules of the Union regarding strikes. Ap- 
rentices. Female members, Arbitration. What constitutes a weck’s work, 108, 
gs in Toronto paid weekly in most cases. Friday preferred by the majority of 
men as pay day. Date of the inauguration of the Printers’ Union in Toronto. Num- 
ber of strikes which have occurred since then. A great deal more printing done now 
in Toronto than formerly, Art of printing so much improved that illustrated work. 
which used to come from a foreign market is now done in the city, 109. Printing in 
box factories. Females generally employed making boxes. Hours of labor in box 
factories. Sanitary condition of box factories, Working printers seldom own tho 
houses they live in while employers have become wealthy. Apprentices, if inden- 
tured to the trade, make better mechanics, 110. Stereotyped plates. Union rule 
in regard to the efficiency of men admitted as members. Reasons for restricting the 
number of apprentices by the union, 111, Average earnings of a printer on nows- 
PALPY work. Has known of employers objecting to employ a man because he 
elonged to the union, Union men object to work with non-union men, 112. Rules 
and precedents of the union regarding non-union men, and members who have 
violated the rules, Age apprentices ought to be before going to the trade. Fomale 
compositors, Kducation of boys. Thinks the average mechanic in Toronto can 

afford to keep his children at school till they are sixteen, 113. 


MoAnprews, Wituiam, Jk., Foreman Printer, Hamilton - . 748-732 


Is president of the Typographical Union of Hamilton. Workingmen owning pro- 
perty, 743. What a printer gains by travelling. The system in vogue of getting 
tenders for job work, &. Lien laws, 749. Profit sharing. Arbitration. Appren- 
tice system, 750. Does not approve of indenturing. His reasons therefor. {mmi- 
gration, 751-752, 
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‘MoAnprews, WILLIAM, recalled - - - - : 759 
Statement on behalf of the Typographical Union regarding the evidence of Mr. John 


Smith referring to the deaf and dumb printers sent out by Miss Gordon, 759. 


MoCuary, Joun, Zron Founder and Tinware Manufacturer, London + 612-615 


Employs about 300 hands. Wages of moulders and constancy of employment, 612, 
Apprentices to moulding trade: indentured: serve three years. Approves of the 
indenture system, Female labor employed in the tin department: at soldering and 
japaning. Separate rooms for males and females, Wages of females. Capacity of 
females at that kind of work compared with that of mon, Tinsmith’s wages. Cor- 
vict labor. Piece work, 613. A strike occurred among his men five years 820; 
the reason of the strike and how it was settled. Considers that a boy can learn stove 
moulding in three years. No attempt was made at arbitration during the strike. 
Does not believe compulsory arbitration possible. His opinion regarding a Govern- 
ment court of arbitration, 614. His opinion of the action of the Union during the 
strike. Is nominally a member of the Stove Manufacturers Association. Would not 
employ knowingly an escaped convict; but would not object to employ a man who 
had been a convict; and would pay him same wages as oiher moulders were receiv- 
ing, 615. 

MacpowaLp, George, Cornwall, Gentleman - - - 1072-1073 


Is postmaster and, last year, was mayor of Cornwall. Proportion of the working 
classes in Cornwall who own their own houses. Assessinent. Corporation relief. 
Corporation laborer’s wages, 1072. Constancy of employment of corporation laborers: 

ouse drainage in its infancy in Cornwall. Water, gas and electric light are owned 
and served by private companics in Cornwall. Corporation laborers paid monthly, 
Number of factories bonused ; stipulations regarding the bonuses, No free library 
and no public night schools, 1073. 


McFaruang, W. J., Carriage; Maker, Toronto - ‘. - - 414-119 


Six years in Toronto. Wages during that time have decreased. Reasons for decrease 
peing-the importation of foreign goods, in parts, made by machinery. Carriage 
makers of Toronto, some of them organized. Union and non-union men donot work 
in tbe same shops. Hours of labor. Standard rate of wages. How paid. Appren- 
tices. Cost of living higher. Rents of dwellings higher, Arbitration preferred by 
the organized Carriage makers to strikes. Benefits of organization, 114. Arbitrations: 
opinion as to how it should be conducted. Believes in Government interference in 
jabor disputes in some cases. Hffect of organized labor on carriage makers, [ours of 
Jabor. Reason why Canadians cannot compete with Americans in the production of 
carriage wood work. Apprentices: ages at which they commence, 115. Timbers used 
in carriage making and where procured, Leather work imported. Iron work got 
in Montreal. Wages in Canada compared with the United States. Amount of reduc- 
tion in wages in tix years. Factory system injures the mechan ¢, 116, Convict 
labor does not injure carriage making but immigration does, Nationality and com. 
petency of the immigrant carriago maker, Rents risen very much last two years. 
Sanitary condition ot carriage factories, 117. American carriage making not £0 good 
as regards labor or wo} k as Canadian but cheaper. Prices of the various parts used 
in carriage making, 118, Canadian carriage makers get better wages inthe United 
Siates than American, Carriages wholly made in Canada, 33% p. ¢. better than those 
imported from United States, 139. 


McGowan, Jobn, Moulder, London - - - - < 688 
Confirms the evidence of J. B. Murphy of London, 683. 
“MoILwaineE, WILLIAM - - - : : 907-910 


Is inspector of bulls for the Canadian Lloyds, and is employed by Government 
4o examine masters and mates of vessels. Captains Harbottle and Dick of Toronto 
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are Government inspectors of hulls. The proper test in examination of a vessel’s 
hull. There are several Vessels now sailing on Canadian waters that cannot be 
classed and are deemed unworthy of insurance, 907, How vessels are graded by the 
insurance inspector. Vessels sailing on inland lakes which have been refused 
insurance. Vessels lost which were classed too low for insurance. Vessels sailing 
which are not properly rigged and equipped. Inland vessels are not suffisiently 
manned. The necessary crews for vessels, 908, A sufficient number of unseaworthy 
vessela afloat to warrant Government prohibiting the use of them. A great many 
of the vessels now «float are mado unseaworthy by overloading. ‘he Plimsoll load 
line is the proper remedy for overloading. Toe law regarding mates’ and captains’ 
eértificates not thoroughly enforced, The proper officers to enforce the law, 209. 
Government should do all the inspection of vessels, sail and steam, and it should be 
done when they arerunning. The proper person to examine vessels, their crews and 
officers. Life boats. Forecastles of many barges unfit for human beings to live in, 910, 


MoLarsn, Joun, Gilder, Toronto. : - : - - 177-179 


Has been working as journeyman at the gilding business in Toronto for three 
months this term and five or six months two years ago. Gilder’s wages rot as high as. 
five or ten years ago: more work done now than formerly. No women employed 
at gilding, Introduction of “German metal” has created a revolution in the gilding 
business and reduced wages. More boys at the trade now on account of the German 
process which does not require so much skill, Average wages, Piece work. Appren- 
tices, 177. Women work at ornamenting mouldings. Pay days. No cooperative 
moulding factory in ‘Yoronto, Imported mouldings. Wages lower in Chicago than 
Toronto on account of the foreign labor there. . Strikes : cause of one some lime ago 
and how settled. Cost of living greater in Chicago than Toronto, also rents. Night 
work, 178 Sanitary condition. Ventilation. Wages paidin cash. Mode of living 
in Chicago compared with Toronto. Better class of work to be had in Chicago. Not » 
a healthy business, 179. 


McKay, ALEx., M. P., Hamilton . - - : - 803-807 


Has been Mayor of this city for two years and was Alderman for seven years 
previous to that. The amount of destitution in Hamilton and classes of applicants 
for relief, Causes of the destitution, 803. The civic authorities work in conjanction 
with the benevolent societies in granting relief. Corporation laborers; their wages, 
804. Contract system of doing corporation work. Is satisfied that the work does 
not suffer by being dune by daily labor. Providing of corporation work to relieve 
those in want. Rate per cord paid for stone breaking. Corporation laborers are paid 
fortnightly. Possibility of corporation laborers saving money, 805 Corporation 
laborers who own property, Other daily laborers who own property ; their wages, 
Laborers’ Union. Printing of assessments :olls, 806. Mechanics who owa property. 
Working people who have been able to save enough to keep themselves in old ag> 
General state of comfort of the people of Hamilton, 80%, 


McKay, Rozert, Foreman Car Department, Canada Southern Division, 
Michigan Central Railway, St. Thomas ; ; 564-566 


Rate of wages paid skilled mechanics, Hours of labor. Constancy of empioyment. 
Condition of the shop and machinery. Factory Inspector. Material condition of the 
employees. Savings and investments, Apprentices, 564. Mechanics’ wages. Oons- 
tancy of employment. Piece work. Protection of machinery, 565. Pay days 
monthly. Rule regarding men whose wages are garnisneed, 505. 


MoKay, Rosarr, Foreman Car Works, recalled - : : 570-572 
Opinion as to the respective merits of the various kinds of car-couplers, 570, 571. 
Mackay, THomas, Hamilton . - . : : 764-768 


Is a retail grocer over twenty-sight years in business in Hamilton. Price of groceries 
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compared with prices in former years, 764, 765, 766. Thinks groceries are cheaper 
row than they were five or ten years ago. Flour cheaper also, 735. Class of teas 
he sell most of now. Age of boys who commence to Jearn the grocery business; their 
salaries. Hours of labor. Cause of the present increase in the price of sugar. Truck 
system, 766. Whiskey is about five times as dear as it was. The credit system. 
Thinks monthly accounts as good as cash. Does not think that if workmen were paid 
weekly instead of fortnightly it would provent them asking credit. Grocers in 
Hamilton tried to form an association but could not agree, 767. They tried to regu- 
late prices and report bad paying customers but did not succeed. They did not 
publish a blacklist among the members; but he thinks if they could agree to do so 
it would be a good thing, 768. 


McKenna, James, Moulder, London . : . - 600-604 


Where the moulding shops are not strictly union they are overrun with apprentices. 
No proper case is taken to teach apprentices their trade. Custom of the union 
regarding the teaching of apprentices. Would undoubtedly be better for all concerned 
if there was a proper apprentice system. Age a boy should be before commencing 
the business: length of time he should serve, 600. Had a strike six years ago; how 
it was settled, Would favor a law compelling arbitration. Moulder’s wages in London, 
Hovrs of labor. Nearly all piece work in stove plate moulding. Organization 
required for the moulders in London. Benefits in connection with the Union. 
Immigrants do not interfere to any great extent, 601. Prison labor. Sanitary 
condition of the shops. Accidents, Co-operation. Wages in the United States and 
Canada compsred. Rents and cost of living in the United States and Canada compared. 
Men paid every week, on Saturday nights, 602. Rents of workingmen’s houses in 
London. Care of blacklisting. Constancy of employment. High roofs required in 
moulding shops to allow the gas and steam to rige,6U3. Manutacturers bringing con- 
victs from Elmira prison to work in moulding shops, 603-604. 


McKenna, Joun, Broom-maker, Hamilton eran Daa . - 905-907 


Number of persons employed at broom-making in Hamilton. Proportion of boys to 
men, Apprentices two years to serve. Broom-maker’s wages, Constancy of employ- 
ment. Convict labor and its effects on this industry. Prices per dozen brooms paid 


for convict labor by Nelson & Sons, of Montreal, and the rate for free outside labor 
compared, 905.907. | 


Mackenzie, CAMPBELL, Cartage Agent, Grand Trunk Railway Company, 
Toronto - - . : 4 f 360-361 


Number of men employed in the business in Toronto: their wages, hours of labor, 
duties, constancy of employment, 360. Outsiders cannot take or deliver freight under 
the present system. Grand Trunk Company includes cartage in their rates. Does 
not know of any other obstacles thrown in the way of indepeadent carters delivering 
eens Never heard of any special legislation in favor of Grand Trunk Company, 
|. ’ 
MocKerricx, THomas, Oil Producer, Petrolia i ee en 


Overpreduction the cause of the present low prices. Storing of oil. Laboring men's 
wages, t95. Sunday labor. Men are paid, some weekly, but the companies as a rule 
pay by the month. Truck system. The standard measure of crude oil. A general 
desire on the part of producers to have the tanks inspected and measured by Govern- 
ment, Material condition of workingmen, 696, Rents. Monthly payments. Truck 
system. Price of beef. Arbitration, 697, 


MoManon, Wititam, Book-keeper for Messrs. McLean, Roger & Co, 
Parliamentary Printers, Ottawa, = RN eee on. A ee 


Number of pristers the firm employs. Wages and hours of labor of night and day 
gangs of printers, Wages of pressmen and rate of pay for overtime. Wages of female 
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press feeders and rate of pay for overtime. Females are not discharged nor fined for 
refusing to work overtime when required. Wages and hours of labor of book folders, 
and rate they are paid for overtime. Sanitary condition of the office, 1141. Ventila- 
tion. Condition and location of the closets. Wages of copy holders, Women as 
.gompositors and press feeders, 1142. Factory inspection. Means of escape and pro- 
tection in case of fire. His knowledge of and the firm’s compliance with the require- 
ments of the Ontario Factory Act. Accidents, The office is a union office, 1143. 


MoMuuuzn, Ricuarp, Piano-maker, Kingston . - : 947-949 


The business has not increased in Kingston but has all through the Province, 
Difficult to average wages because the men all work piece work. A few boys em- 
ployed, no women; age of the boys. Useof machinery has lowered the quantity of 
work but not the wages, Visit of the Factory Inspector, 947, Hours of labor : does 
not want them reduced if the pay is to be reduced also. Condition of the working 
classes here and in the Old Country compared. Wages here and in the Old Country 
compared. Effect of shortening the hours of labor, 948. 


MoNAuty, Tuomas, Woodwork Machine Hand, Windsor : - 423-424 


Machinery imperfectly protected in the shop at Windsor. Employed abont seven 
months in the year. Wages, cannot save muchif any, Rents, Cost of living, 
Thinks arbitration the right way to settle labor disputes, Favors compulsory arbi- 
tration, 423. Boys run some of the machines. Wages paid them, 424. 


MoNett, Joun, Jron Moulder, Kingston . : : : 949-951 


Isa machine moulder, Hours of labor and wages of machine moulders, Constanoy 
of employment, Apprentices, 949. Men paid fortnightly in cash and in full, Has 
not beard of any desire to be paid more frequently. Thinks moulders get a pre- 
portionate share of the product of their lubors, Sanitary condition of the shops. 
Baths and washrooms for moulders. Ventilation of moulding shops, 950. Convict 
dabor, 951, 


McPuanppen, Rozert B., Boiler-maker, Kingston - - . 957-958 


Average wages and hours of labor. Constancy of employment. Apprentices. 
Technical education. Social condition, Wages and cost of living in Canada and 
the United States compared, 957. Immigration. No standard rate of wages, men 
paid according to ability. Men paid every two weeks in full and in cash, 958. 


Macuar, Miss, Secretary of the Relief Association, Kingston - - 969-971 


Kingston Poor Relief Association, of whom composed, and its objects, 969. Hxpen- 
diture for relief. Classes of people who apply for relief. Immigrants who apply 
for relief. Society of St. Vincent de Paul. Length of time the Kingston Poor Re- 
lief Association has been in existence, 970 and 971. 


MarsHatt, Rogert, Marine Engineer and Botlermaker, Kingston — - 1042-1043 


Is a steamboat engineer during the summer and is a_boilermaker in the winter, 
Boilermakers’ wages. Steamboat engineers’ wages, Thinks the law requiring 
certificated engineers on steamboats of a certain class should include tugs and barges 
as well as passenger boats. Steamboat engineers objected to the doing away with 
certificates, 1042. Engineers from Canada cannot ran an American boat unless 
they be American citizens, Tariff rate of steamboat engineers’ wages. Marine en- 
gineers’ organization. Inspection of boilers and halls. Unseaworthiness of some of 
the hulls on tho upper lakes. Government should bring tugs under qualified engi- 
neers, It would be better if engineers had regular watches. Inspection of steamers, 
1048. 
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Martin, ANNIE, Cornwall, Cotton Spinner - ai Thane 1086. 


Ts employed in the spinning room of the Canada Cotton Mills. Works by the piece. 


Wages. Constancy of employment. Supply of drinking water. Means of escape 
in case of fire, 1086. 


Massey, James, Warden Central Prison, Toronto -. - - 341-347 


Convict labor must more or les3 come into competition with outside labor, 341. 
Differences of opinion as to how convict labor ought to be employed. Thinks 
from a direct provincial point of view that convict labor cannot be employed with- 
out loss. Inthe Central Prison they make all the clothing and boots and shoes re- 
quired for all the gaols in Ontario, but it employs very few men. On account of 
the short terms of imprisonment it is not possible to sufficiently train skilled laborin 
prisons, to make blankets, cottons, &c. Thinks prisons should be reform schools as 
well as places of punishment. Principal lines of business carried on in Central 
Prison now. Nearly all the products of Central Prison labor come into competion 
with outside labor. Central Prison labor principally let out by contract, 342, Cone 
tract expires in May, 188%, and will be discontinued after that. Does not think it 
possible to employ prison labor without competing with outside labor, Does not 
think that convict labor has driven free Ixbor out of the market in Canada in those 
branches it has been employedin. Not many contractors who make money out of 
convict labor, but think the Government might under certain condition make a profit 
out of it. Particulars regarding convict labor in Central Prison, 343. Stamping of 
convict work as such. On the use of machinery in teaching trades to prisoners, 
Effect of contract work on prisoners. Reducing prison work to tasks. More than 
two-thirds the prisoners of Central Prison are from the county gaol, 344. Guods for 
the use of Government might be manufactured in prison if the men were imprisoned 
for long terms. Rate the contractors’ pay for prison lsbor, and other arrangements 
with the contracts. Does not think the Factory Inspector has any control over 
Central Prison, but should not object to inspection at any time,345. Employing 
convict labor in making goods for export so as not to interfere with free labor at 
home. The first duty of prison authorities is the safety of the prisoners and then 
to work for their reformation. Does not think prison labor in Canada has a disturb- 
ing influence on the markets. Brooms can be made cheaper in Quebec than the 
contructor pays in Central Prison. . Karnings of the prisoners, 346. How “ tasks ”’ 
are arranged in Central Prison, 347. 


Marruews, JR., Ricnarp, Printer, London - - - - - 631 


Ts a book compositor. Is paid by the week. Wages. Hours of labor. Sook work 
by the piece. Piece hands and day hands employed in some offices, and the fat 


matter is given to the day hands, More apprentices at the job printing trade than 
there are men, 631. . 


Mean, Owen, Toronto - - - : - - - 214-217 


Is permanent Secretary of Metropolitan Lodge Manchester Unity of Oddfellows, 
Lodge 6534. Branch societies in Ontario are not incorporated, Parent society in 
England is incorporated, 214. Treasurers in Ontario do not give bond for security. 
‘Surplus money is invested in the banks. Publish an annual statement. Have an 
arrangement so that members may benefit by surplus funds. Insurance benefits. 
Liabilities limited by laws of England, 215. Recommends Dominion inspection of 
such societies. Is purely a benefit and benevolent society, 2.6. 


MEEK, R,, Journalist, Kingston - - - = > 1002-1015 


Is identified with the Knights of Labor. The policy of the Knights of Libor in 
Gisputes between employers and employees. Labor differences between the Kingston 
Hosiery Company and their employees, 1002. The working classes of Kingston in 
favor of the introduction of the Kindergarten system of education. Technical edu- 


cation. Unnecessary reduction of wages at the Kingston Hosiery Mill. Public 
library. Mechanics’ Institute library. Anticipated effect of shortening the hours of 
labor, 1003, Child labor. Iron-slad contracts. Blacklisting, Arbitration, Sunday 
labor. Effect of organized labor on the working classes, Convict labor, 1004, 
Workmen who own their own homes. Condition of the workingmen a little better 
than it wag five years ago through the efforts of the Knights of Labor organizations, 
Sanitary condition of workingmen’s houses in Kingston, Health inspector, 1005, 
Hours of labor, The Knights ot Labor seriously advocating the nine-hour system. 
Sub-contracting system. Lien laws. Law respecting the protection of machinery. 
Pay days. Foreign contract labor. Immigration, 1006. Hstablishment of a Federal 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Co-operation benefit societies. Profitsharing, 1007. 
Banking and the monetary system. Post Office Savings Bank and Building Socicties 
as places of deposit for workingmen’s savings. Rate of interest given and asked for 
money by building societies. Tho nine-hour movement. Reasons for asking that 
hours of labor bo reduced to nine hours. Average of wages paid to dry goods clerks, 
male and female, and their hours of labor, 1008. Wages of dressmakers. Hours of 
labor of dressmakers and female clerks employed in stores. Domestic service com- 
pared with store work. Reasons why girls dislike domestic service. The apprentice 
system, 1U09. Indenturing of apprentices. The use of stereotyped plate matter on 
newspapers, 1010. Stereotyped plates made in Canada are not so good as those 
imported. Organization of labor and its benefits to printers, LODE 


Meek, Ropert, recalled > . . - 5 5 1049 


Labor organizations believe in the classification of labor or grading of men according 
to ability. Keason why the arbitration ia the locomotive works difficulty failed. 
Quotes from the petition of the employees asking for a readjustment of wages to 
show how groundless was the charge that the man wanted to dictate to their em- 
ployers, 1049. 


Metocue, Dante, Fisherman, Sandwich West - - - 379-384 


Catches his fish on Detroit River. Kind of fish. Duties he has to pay sending to 
American market. is method of fishing. Fish decreasing for last fifteen years, 
380. Reasons for the decrease, 360-381. Canadians are not in the habit of fishing on 
Lake Michigan. Wages he pays to men in his employ. Fishermen only employed. 
three and a half months in the year. Prices he gets for fish in Detroit. Pound nets 
injurious to fishing, 382. Does not favor a close season, Thinks it would be wise 
for Government to establish official hatcheries and spawning places, providing the 
American Government would co-operate. Number of men employed in the fisheries 
in his district, 383. Injury to fishing by pound nets, 384. 


-Menzis, Ropsrt E., Manager of the Producers’ Oil Refinery Company, 
Petrolia — - - - : - - : 7O7-F1E 


Wages of laborers, coopers and others employed in the oil refinery. Constancy of 
employment, 707. Length of the season and when it commences. Class of engineers 
they employ and their wages. Inspection of boilers. Approves of the examination 
and of the licensing of stationary engineers, 708. Accidents from boilers and how 
caused, 708-709. Technical education, Arbitration. Believes that the establish- 
ment of a Dominion Bureau of statistics would be a benefit to the oil industry, 709. 
Government inspector of boilers. Boiler explosions. Government inspector of oil 
measures, Skilled labor sometimes hard to get ia Petrolia because they export 
skilled labor for drilling in foreign countries, 710. Unskilled laborers have some 
difficalty in gettingemployment. Immigration. Pay days. Government inspection 
of the burning qualities of oil, Comparison of American and Canadian oils, 711. If 
there was a government burning test it would be impossible to export the very 
inferior oils sometimes expvrted now. Extent of the oil territory. Oil, Exchange in 
Petrolia; its objects and the result of its operations, 712. The price of oil in Petro- 
ia governs the price throughout the Dominion, 71s. 
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MERRILL, Metron W., Foundryman and Machinist, Ottawa - 1098-1100 


Number of men he employs. Wages of machinists and moulders, Apprentices, 
moulders. Pay days fortnightly, on Saturdays. No objections to men belonging to 
labor organizations so long as they do their work, Hours of labor, Night work. 
Rate of wages paid for overtime. Has had no visit from the Ontario Factory Inspec- 
tor. Accidents. No boys employed in the foundry; one an apprentice in the 
machine shop, 1/98, Wages of apprentices, and the opportunity they have to learn. 
Blacksmiths’ wages. Savings of his workmen and property they own, Constancy 
of employment, Wages of a machinery moulder. Hours of labor. Pattern makera, 
wages, 1099, Sanitary condition of the moulding shop and closets, Health inspector. 
Wages of the blacksmith and his helpers. Pay days. Men paid in full. Garnisheeing 
of wages. Never heard any of his men asked to be paid weekly. Laborer’s wages, 
1100. 


METOALFE, Gronras, Painter, Hamilton - - . - 8635-869 


Before the Commission on behalf of the Brotherhood ot Painters and Decorators. 
Wages and hours of labor, 865. Agreement regarding wages between the Brother- 
hood and employers. Constancy of employment. Scaffolding, Healthiness of the 
trade. Painters liable to lead poisoning. The use of barytes instead of lead. The 
Brotherhood of Painters and Decorators formed recently; formerly painters were 
attached to the Knights of Labor; reason for change, 866. Reasons antagonistic to 
a graded scale of wages. Agreement regarding apprentices not adhered to by the 
employers. Length of time an apprentice should serve. Wages of first-class men ; 
class of work they do. The Brotherhood is a branch of the international body formed 
last year, 867. Sick and other benefits derived from the Brotherhood. Painting as 
a special skilled industry is not as highly paid as other highly skilled industries in 
this country. Arbitration. Feeling existing between employers and employees 
regarding the violation of the agreement regarding apprentices. Immigration. No 
federation of the workmen employed in the building trade, but thinks such a thing 
would be best for all concerned. Does not know of any such federation among the 
employers in the building trade, 868. Wages, 869, 


MILLER, ALFRED, Shoemaker, Hamilton - - - - §84-886 


Works in a shoe factory at trimming. Average wages of atrimmer. Piese work. 
Constancy of employment. Hours of labor. Seven or eight boys employed in the 
factory. They cannot learn the shoemaking trade. Boys do not run machines, 
How the business is learnt. Wages of a man who can run all the machines. Nine- 
tenths of the boots and shoes worn in Canada are made in the Maritime Provinces, 
Custom work, 884. Wages at factory work and custom work compared. The trade 
is organ:zed. Effect of the organization is to keep up wages. Labor trouble in the 
shoemaking trade in Montreal settled by arbitration. Good feeling between men 
and employers. Wages of men who run pegging machines and sewing machines. 
Lasters work by the piece. Average wages, Female labor or women’s work. 
Wages. Sanitary condition of McPherson’s factory, 885. Fire protection. Doors 
are locked at eight o’clock so as to make those who are late go through the counting 
room. Paid weekly, on Saturdays, 886. 


Miturr, Joun, Moulder, Hamilton . - . - ; - 801 
Corroborates the statement made by John Stephenson, 801. 
Minter, M. H,, Manager of the Grape Sugar Refining Company and Dominion 

Starch Company, Walkerville - - - > : 377-B9D 


Leng'h of time established. Uses cornwholly. Employsforty men. American corn 
superior and costs the same duty piid as Canadian, Manufacture glucose, starch, | 
corn syrup and dextrine. How the refuse is disposed of. Wages. Skilled labor. 
Acids used procured in Canada. What they are made from, 377. Hmploys no 
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women, Boys employed; their ages. Wages paid to engineers and millers. Hours 
-of labor. Expects to establish a cooperage in connection, Has heard no complaints 
about the business being unhealthy. Smell from the old process offensive. Waste 
runs into the river; not enough of it to make the water unfit for drinking, 378. No 
difficulty in getting hands, Hands all live in Windsor; are mostly Canadians. 
Amount of protection duty on starch and glucose is offset by the duty on corn and 


other supplies. Removal of the protective duty would injure their business at pre- 
sent, 379, 


MILLER, SHerMAN R., Seed Merchant, Detroit - ° - 434-485 


Is connected with house of D, M. Ferry & Co., of Detroit. Has a branch establish» 
ment in Windsor. Gives the reasons why they established the Windsor branch. 
Particulars regarding the seed trade, 434. Number of hands employed in Windsor 
branch. Females, Employs scarcely any American help on this side, 435. 


Mituicuamp, W., Manufacturer of show cases, general store fittings and ) 
cabinet works, Toronto - . - - ; : BT 


Demand for his goods has increased. Thinks the desire on the part of storekeepers 
to make their stores more attractive has caused the increased demand. Higher 
freights in Canada than the United States causes some of his class of goods to be 
imported from the United States. Could do well in New Brunswick but for that. 
The National Policy has increased the manufacture of all classes of goods, and is @ 
benefit to his business, Wages he pays. Wages for the higher grades of workmen 
have increased since the introduction of the National Policy. Gets his raw material 
from the United States principally; reason why. The system of apprenticing he 
approves of, and length of term. What constitutes a day’s work. Pays by the 
number of hours men work, on Friday. Prefers Friday as a pay day, 357. 


Mitts, Davin, Oil Producer, Petrolia - - - - 692-695 


On the measurement of oil in tanks, Wants the Government to fix a standard of 
' measurement and appoint an inspector to see that the standard is carried out. Has 
reason to believe that different oil purchasers have different measures. Wages paid to 
engine drivers; cannot tell what laboring men are paid, but no one in the oil producing 
business has been able to live very comfortably during the past five or six years, 
Prices too low, and profits, all round, small. His opinion of the cause of the low 
prices. Importation of American oil, 693, Price of crude oil. How the refase 
products obtained in refinivg are disposed of, Advises the inspection and measure- 
ment of crude oil by the Government. Oil supply. Depth of wells, 634. Cost of 
boring. Workmen as a general thing are employed all the year round. House 
rents, 695. _ 


Miuts, Ropert James, Cigar-maker, St. Catharines : . - 919-920 
Wages. Weekly payments, Hours of labor, Apprentices, Truck system. law 
of the Cigar-Makers Union against the truck system. Blacklisting. Tobaccos used in 
cigar making. Female labor in making cigars, 919. The union or blue label, 
Effect of the Scott Act on the sale of cigars, 920, 


MILNE, JOuN - : - - - - - - 834-837 


Is a member of the firm of Burrows, Stewart & Milne, founders. Class of goods they 
make, Number of foundries in Hamilton. Number of handsthey employ. Classes 
of skilled labor. Moulders’ wages. Machinists’ wages. Pattern‘makers’ wages. 
Scalo-makers’ wages. Constancy of employment. Hours of labor. Washroom and 
conveniences fur the men. The nine-hour movement, 834. Nearly all the foundry 
owners in Hamiiton were at one time workingmen, Workingmen have not the 
same opportunities to establish themselves in business that existed twenty-five 
years ago; reason why. Hours of labor in foundries could not be reduced without 
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reducing the output. Use of machinery lessens the hand Jabor for the workingmen, 
835. Effect of the North-West boom on manufacturing industries, Thongh the 
demand for manufactured goods is greater than twenty-five years ago, still there are 
more manufacturers; the country is fully supplied. Reasons for his thinking his: 
workmen would not take advantage of washrooms, Wages of moulders twenty-five 
years ago, Capital required to start a small foundry. Hours of labor of moulders 
twenty-five } ears ago. Kinds of iron bis firm use, 836, Londonderry iron compared 
with Scotch. Kind of fael he uses, Reason why he has never used Nova Scotia 
coal, 837. 


Miner, Pau, Shantyman, Oltawa . . - - Tiss-Llidtk 


Shantymen sometimes badly boarded. Hours of labor, 1183. Precautions taken 
and compansation for accidents in tha bash. Price of board and quality of the 
food. Men get sick on account of inferior food. Prices of similar articles in shanty 
depots and in the stores at Pembroke compared. Ifaman gets sick or is hurt in 
the bush he is charged for his board. Driving logs dangerous work, 1189. Loss 
of wages through sub-contraciors. Quality of the food or board in shanties and price 
of meals, Payment of wages by “due bills,” 1190. Wages of shantymen 
increased during last tea years. Wages ten years ago and now compared, 1191. 


Moncrisr, Peter, Tinsmith, Kingston - : - - 978-379 


Wages. Constancy of employment. Apprentices, Immigration. Labor organi- 
zation. Wages in Kingston and the United States compared. No truck system, 
Convict labor. Co-operation or benefit societies. Sanitary arrangements of the 
shops. £78. Costof living in Canada and the United States compared. 979. 


Moore, CHarues, Shoemaker, Kingston . . - 1049-1053 


Ts carrying on business for himself. Number of men he employs. Constancy of 
employment. Men work for him by the pieco. Wages, 10:9. Classification or 
grading of men. Indenturing of apprentices. The effect of piece work on appren- - 
tices, 1050. Shoe factories in the United States and Canada compared. The only 
profitable branch of the shoemakiny business, 1051. immigration, 1052. 


Morrorp, J. B., St. Thomas, Division Superintendent of the Michigan Central 
Railway, : - - - - , . 551-560 


- Rarnings of engineers; paid upon a mileage basis. Lengthening of time taken on 
trips by storms or delays. Employees paid extra for anything over twelve hours labor. 
Arrangements for allowing rest to train hands on lengthened trips, 552. Kans 
double crews when business requires it. Average for freight trains. Brakes, 
Running boards. Feasibility of putting guards on either side of the running 
boards. Willing to co-operate with other railroads in Canada and the United 
States for the adoption of any system of safety to trainmen, 553. Accidents to 
brakesmen. No disposition on the port of officials to lay blame for accident on the 
men. Accidents when coupling. His company about to adopt couplers by which 
cars can be coupled without the men passing between. Thinks that railroads will 
adopt these safety couplers without legislation to that effect. United States railway 
managers meet twice a year to consider and adopt measures for the saving of life and 
prevention of-accidents to employees. Application of air brakes to freight cars, 504. 
Experiment to test the most economical speed to run freight trains at. Competition 
compels them to run fast freight trains, 555. Accidents more frequent on passenger 
than on freight trains. Labor difficaltios, His method with labor questions. Equality 
of employees and officials in discussing and settling labor questions, (Mr. Thomas 
Jones here corroborated all that witness had said.) Has never dischar,ed any man for 
making himself prominent in demanding concessions for the employees, 555. Indem- 
nity to employees in case of accidents. Thinks that as generai rule railroad employees 
are paid better salaries than in any other business where there is as much risk of 
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danger as on railways. The Michigan Central are paying much heavier wages for 
their train service than any other road in Canada. The mon are required to sign an 
agreement that the company will not be held responsible for accidents to them while 
on duty, in regard to coupling cars. Certificates from a guarantee company only re- 
quired from those who handle the company’s money. Certificates given to men dis- 
charged for causo, 557. Guarantee company’s certificates required from conductors 
on passenger trains only, for which the company pays. Other officers of the com- 
pany furnish certificates themselves. Method of promotiog employees. Signal 
system, 528. The only two causes which prevent employees from getting another 
certificate are stealing and intoxication. Suspension of employees before investiga- 
tion of their cases and the lapse of time between, 559. The use of air brakes will 
not do away with the services of brakesmen; some number will be required. Side 
ara Number of loaded cars a brakeman should be able to handle in case of ac- 
cident, 550. 


Moraan, R. R., Miller and Whip Manufacturer, Hamilton : - 882-883 


Number of men employed in his mills, Proportion of skilled and unskilled labor. 
Night wok. Hours of labor. Wages of skilled millers and unskilled laborers, 8&2, 
Wheat used. Market for the flour, Prices of fltuur now, and ten years ago com- 
pared. Number of handsemployed inthe whip factory; balfof them skilled hands, 
Women employed. Skilled hands allmen. Wages. Hours of labor. Constancy of 
employment. Age of the youngest girl employed. Wages. Where the whips are 
sold. Hours of labor inthe flour mill. Sunday labor, 883. 


MorkRELL, Jennie, Weaver, Cornwall, wife of William, cf the same place, 
laborer, - - - - : - - e 1087 


Isa weaver in the Stormont Cotton Mill. Wages. Constancy of employment. 
Piece work. ‘The use of obscene or bad language by overseers, 1037. 


Morrice, Cuaryes M., Blacksmith, Kingston - - : 1036-1038 


Number of blacksmiths employed at the Locomotive Works; their wages and hours 
of labor. Wages of a blacksmith’s helper, 1036. Apprentices, How the locomo- 
tive company deal with applications for redress of grievances from their employees, 
Strike of last summer at the Kingston locomotive works. Hours of labor on Satur+ 
day. Wages of a blacksmith in Scotland. Wages and cost of living, &., of blacls- 
gmiths in the Old Country compared with Canada, 1031. Wages and hours of labor 
in Hamilton and Kingston compared, 1033. 


Morrison, James, Manufacturer of Brass Goods, Toronto - - 335-336 


Kind of goods he makes, Employs 110 to 115 hands. Brass-finisher’s wages. Estab- 
lishment open all the year round. Apprentices, does not bind them ; understand 
ing is that the term of apprenticeship is five ) ears, Demand for skilled brass- 
finishers is in excess of the supply, 335. No object in men leaving Toronto for other 
cities to better their wages. Employs girls, making sand cores tor the mouldersy 
ages from 18 to 25 years; what they can earn, 336. 


Moyes, Josepn, Cormoall, Manufacturer : - : - 1081-1083 


Is proprietor of the Cornwall Spinning Mill. Manufactures yarns. Number of hands 
he emp'oys: male and female. Wages. Pay duys once 2 month. Retains ten days 
back pay. No rules for imposing fines. Notice required from an operative belore 
leaving. Notice given them when discharged, 1081. Did votdischarge J J. Bickley | 
because certain merchants or employees asked him to do s0, because ho telonged to 
the Knights of Labor, 1082. 


MULUALL, Tuomas, Seaman, Detroit - - - - - 415-418 


Thirty-eight years seaman on the lakes. Seamen’s grievances. Incompetent captains. 
Has known men to get certificates as captain who were not competent, 415. Naviga- 


\ 


tion of the lakes more dangerous and arduous than navigation of the sea and conse- 
quently requires more competent steamships, Ssamea who join the union are 
examined as to competency before being admitted, 416. Only a few vessels on the 
lower lakes under the union, the others generally ship anything they can get. Sea- 
men paid by the day. Vessels sometimes leave port short of food. Sleeping accom- 
modation for seamen bad, Benefit of a shifting board on a grain cargo, 417. Neces- 
sity of a proper system of inspection properly carried out, 418. 


Munro, James, oreman Tailor, Hamilton - - - - 29-833 


Has been six years in the employment of Messrs. Sandford & Co., clothing manu- 
facturers, Approximate number of people employed by them outside and inside. 
How the sewiug is farmed outside. Classes of people who do it and their earnings, 
829. Cutters’ wages. Trimmers’ wages. About equal quantities of Canadian and 
British cloth used. British and Canadian cloths compared. Wages of those who 
work outside at sewing, $80. Class of psople who do work outside, Some of them 
employ as many as twenty hands. Where the. company finds a market for the 
clothing, 831, Competition they meet, Wages they pay compared with Montreal 
prices. Wages lowered in order to compete with Lower Canada. Average wages 
@ Woman with a sewing machine can earn on the work given oat. Prices paid for 
‘making the various kinds of garments, &c. compared with prices paid for custom work, 
832, They pay women the same prices they do men for the same work, Childrens 
clothing : made altogether by women. Advantage of doing work in large quan- 
tities. None of the outsiders make buttonholes, 833. 


Mourprny, J. B., Moulder, London : - - - - 685-687 


Average number of moulders employed in London. Wages of stove moulders. 
Constancy of employment. The want of steady employment is caused by the 
employment of too many apprentices and piece work, The evils of piece work. 
Apprentices. Convict labor, 685. Arbitration, Blacklisting. Employment of ex- 
convicts from Elmira Prison. Reason why they were brought here. Wages of 
machinery moulders, 686. Complaint regarding the condition of moulding shops, 687. 
Confirmation of this evidence by John McGowan, Peckham, Thomas Walton and 
John Norfolk, moulders, of London, 688. | 


Nasu, Patrick Gora, Ottawa, Managing Proprietor of the Canadian 
Granite Company - . - - Shar 1139-1140 


Number of men employed by the company at the factory and at the quarries. Loca- 
tion of the quarries, Wages of men employed at the quarries. Constancy of employ- 
ment. Wages of laborers employed at the factory, 1139. Wages of granite cutters 
and granite polishers, Hours of labor at the factory. Pay days every second Satur- 
day. Factory Inspector’s visit. Some of their men own property. Marbles the 
company works. Location of Canadian marble quarries owned by the company, 
Boys employed by the company: age of the youngest, Female labor they did 
employ and wages paid the women. Polish with machinery, 1140. 


NasmitH, JoHn D., Toronto - - . - 4s 361-362 


Seventeen years in the business, Hours of labor better and shorter, and wages 
increased in that time. Wages at present. Hours of labor now. Organization or 
combination among the men has caused their improved condition, 361. Shortening 
the hours did not increase wages. Did not become necessary to employ more men 
after hours were shortened, No grading of wages for bakers except foremen, 
Apprentices. Thinks the indenturing system best, Ontario and North-West flour 
compared, 362. 

Neues, B. R., Fruit and Vegetable Canner, Grimsby - 890-S9k 


The canning season lasts from June till January. The kinds of fruit he cans. The 
kinds of labor employed. Women’s wages during the season. Wages of children . 
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got paid same rate on piece work as journeymen. Number of hands employed 
making cans: their wages. Where the goods are sold, 890. Increased capacity of 
Canadian canning factories now compared with 1579-1880, Protection, necessary to 
prevent importation. Advantage to fruit growers to have canning factories in 
Canada. How the employees are occupied after the season is over, Canadian and 
imported canned fruits compared. Child labor: young girls wages and hours of 
labor. Overtime. Age of the girls. Healthiness of the occupation. Machinery 
more used than formerly and for what purposes. Basiness increasing, 891. 


Neuson, Perer, St. Catharines . . - : : 916-917 


Is a sailor. Approves of John T, Carey’s evidence (see page 911). Inspection and 
classification of vessels. Overloading of vessels, Condition of forecastles, 916, 
Frequent insufficient condition of gear and rigging. Sailors’ wages and constaucy of 
employment, 917. 


Winson, Huan, of Caltart & Wilson, Furniture Manufacturers, Chatham 441-444 
r) 3 r) 


Wages paid to furniture factory hands. They work by the day and Ly piece work, 
Workmen generally prefer working by the day. Had a strike a year ago for shorter 
hours, 441, Strike originated with the Knights of Labor. How it was settled. 
Most of the workmen stay steadily with the firm, but do not save much. Appren- 
tices. Have no difficulty in gotting all the hands they want. Prices of furniture 
here and in the United States compared. Skilled labor and partially skilled labor. 
Machines ali properly protected. Factory Inspector has not visited the factory yet. 
Employs boys from the age of fifteen to sixteen. Gives one of his men al! the finish- 
ing to do and Jets him hire his own help. Margin of profit in the manufacture of 
furniture is small for the employer of labor, 442. Does not object to indenturing 
apprentices but has not done so. Has about thirty hands. Wages he pays. His firm 
is capable of teaching a boy all the branchesof the trade, Chatham Employers’ Asso- 
ciation was formed to counteract the efforts of the men to get shorter hours, and was 
partially successful. Does not think a working man can save much after paying 
house rent and keeping four or five of a family. Sanitary condition of bouses and 
factory, 443. Accidents. Thinks technical education would be of great advantage 
to boys learning the trade, 444, 


Nessirt, Hues, Boilermaker, Ottawa - - : “ 1124-1125 


Wages of boiler makers, Apprentices. Paydays fortnightly, on Mondays. Ventila- 
tion of boiler shops in Ottawa. Scrip payments at Casselman, 1124, 


Nessitt, WiLu1aM, Pressman, St, Catharines - . : 928-930 


Is employed on one of the city newspapers. Wages. Pay-days. Night work, 928. 
Imported stereotyped plates, 928 and 929. Blacklisting by the Typographical 
Union. Hours of labor, 929. 


Neszitt, Dr. W. B., Toronto - - : 2 “ 351-354 


His opinion regarding foods. French people live better and cheaper than the English. 
Rumford’s tables (of 1795) of cost and notrishing power ot focds. Dinners provided 
for children in Manchester and London at one cent each. What constitutes a meal 
costing three-quarters of a cent. Meals fora quarter of acent each. Considers 
barley, indian meal and red herrings sufficient for a laboring man to do a day’s work on 
in this country, 351. Meals of the Scotch people, American tables of foods, Pemmican. 
Cost and efficiency of the foods of British, Canadian and German soldiers, 352. People 
in comfortable circumstances buy cheaper meats than many poor people less able to 
afford it, Cannot live on brown bread alone. Quotes the results arrived at by experi- 
menters on the nourishing powers of foods, 353, Krowledge of the properties of food 
requires it to be extended, 354. ‘ 
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_Nicsots, Frepertic, Secretary Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, - 179-190 


Not as much importation of manufactured goods into Canada as there was some years 
ago. Facts which leads him to that conclusion. Many American firms are establish- 
ing branch factories in Canada, Houmerates some of them. Does not think em- 
ployers of labor have used coercion to prevent the employees from given evidence 
before the Commission, 179-80. Supply and demand regulate relation between em- 
ployer and employee. Employer’s Liability Act of Ontario. Employers think it a 
step in the right direction, Kmployers insuring their men at their own expense, 
181, Railway companies excepted from the operation of the Ontario Employer's 
Liability Act, 182, Relation between employers and employees in Ontario. Concili- 
ation in labor disputes, Arbitration. Legislation between labor and capital should 
be Dominion legislation, 183. Ifthe Dominion Government has not the right to 
legislate in this matter each of the Provinces should make similar Acts and have 
them become operative at the same time, Thinks that the factory employees are 
better off in Western Ontario than ia the astern section, 184. Wages of the 
mechanical classes rose steadily from 1578 to 1883, not much raise since then. Working 
people have undoubtedly received great advantage from more continuous work than 
formerly. Necessity for a Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Organization of the 
Cotton Manafacturers. Decrease in wages from 1573 to 1878, ir5.. Continuity of 
Jabor. Stringency in the money market. Government control of banking, 186. 
Manufacturers are in favor of arbitration and conciliation in settling labor disputes. 
Manufacturers gave no opposition to the Fuctory Act asa whole, 187. Manufacturers’ 
Association did nos send a deputation from Toro: to to hive certain clauses xltered to 
suit their views. Difference between manufacturer’s prices and retail prices, Kconomy 
of production and also distribution, 188, Manafacturing goods in the country instead 
of importing them reduces the cost of distribution, Commercial travellers, 189. 
Thinks it better that men be paid weekly, Profit sharing by employers and_ 
employees, 190. 

Nicnos, Henny, G. 7. BR. Car Works, London . ie 656-G59 
His wages. Hours of labor, Constancy of employment, Was first employed as a 
Jaborer, is now employed in the upholsterers’ shop. G.T.R. Provident and insurance 
Society Permarent employees of the company must belong to it, 636. Benefits 
derived from the G. T. R. Provident and Tusurance Society, 657. Rules of the Society 
regarding incurables and discharged employees, 657-158, Garnishecing of wages a 
plea tor being paid more frequently than once a month. Reply of the general man- 
ager to an application from the men to be paid fortnightly, 638. Co-operative sociely 
for supply of fuel, 699. 


Nosuz, Joun, St. Thomas - - - - ° 548 


Granting bonuses to manufacturers. -Exomptions from taxation. Co-operation 
among workmen, 343, 


NorFoLk, Joun, Moulder, London - - - - ° - 688 
Confirms the evidence of J. 6. Murpby of London, 683. 


OneRxporver, Simon, Cigar Manufacturer, Kingston - : 962-965 


Child labor, boys and girls ho omploys, ages, tho class of work they do, $¢2, Wages 
of cigar factory employees. emule lnbor, 962 and 983, Organized labor. Appren- 
tices, Sacitary condition of the factory. Factory inspector’s visit, Whare his cigars 
are cold, Busive-s now, two and five years ago compared, 963, Protective duty, 
its effect on the trade. Prices of cigars. Class of cigars ho sells most of. Effect of | 
the Scott Act on the trade. Raw materials he uses and where produced. Labor 
organization, 964. Probibition of liquor and tobacco traffic, 965. 
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O’DonnzL, JamEs, Carder and Spindler, London - - - 663-665 


Is the only workman engaged at the manufacture of woollen goods in the city. Only 

one factory in the city. They get their wool principally in the neighborhood. 

Cannot make fingering yarns. Trade principally local; the margin on the wholesale 

trade is so fine they cannot do it, His opinion is that overproduction and the employ- 

ment of cheap or child labor are the causes of the present depression in the trade, 

663. Men’s wages run from $7.50 to $9 a week. If a man works nine months in the 

year he is doing well; the average is more like six months. No Sunday labor except. 
in filling up the boilers. As a Knight of Labor would like to have the law allowing 

children thirteen years of age to work in factories changed to fifteen or seventeen 

years. The sanitary condition of the factory is not good. Knows that a man came 

and inspected the place; that he was not the regular inspector but a medical man. 

Believes the workingmen of London to be in favor of Government arbitration. The 

workingmen want assisted immigration stopped, 664. Wants the bringing out of 
orphan children stopped also. Claims that young girls in large shops are liable to 

become immoral ; to lessen that liability advocates that they do not be so employed 

till they are sixteen or seventeen years old. Children work ten hours ; their wages. 

Boys and girls get same rate of wages, it is generally piece work they do, 665. 


O.tpwaicat, Dr. Wa., Toronto - - . - - 91-98 


Is a physician. Has practised in Toronto twenty years. Is Professor of Hygiene 
in Provincial University ; formerly Chairman Provincial Board of Health. Sanitary 
condition of workshops. Ventilation. Electric light vs. Gas from a sanitary point 
of view, 91. Methcd of ventilating the Pullman car workshops near Chicago. 
Drinking water as.a cause of zymotic diseases. Ontario Public Health Act. Regard- 
ing the supply of drinking water. Thinks this Commission should make enquiries if 
this law is respected. Condition of workingmen’s dwellings. Water closets. 
Hmployer’s liability, 92. Employment of child labor. Female labor in factories 
and business establishments, 93. Thinks stores should close at 6 p.m., except one 
night in the week. Children employed in stores. Disease caused to female clerks 
from long continuous standing. Health of working people, except shop girls, com- 
pares favorably with other classes. Opinion regarding the number of hours a man 
can work without injury. Is in favor of Saturday half-holiday. Age children should 
reach before being allowed to work in factories, 94. Plumbing of houses, Ontario 
law of 1884 regarding ventilation. Considers workingmen’s houses too small. 
Number of cubic feet a house should contain for each occupant. Method of ventila- 
tion, 95. School houses not properly ventilated. Mack of proper ventilation due to 
ignorance of the people. Method of educating the people to take care of their 
health. Means taken to prevent sale of unwholesome food. Lake water vs. well 
water in Toronto, 96. Sewer construction in Toronto. Toronto water supply. Gas 
supply of Toronto. Poisoning from use of water gas. Ventilation from gas 
burners, 947-8, 


OuiveR, Isaac, Shipwright, Kingston - i 4 é 997-999 


Constancy of employment. Demand for shipwrights in Kingston, 997. Ship- 
wrights’ wages. Apprenticeship. Seaworthiness of vessels leaving the port of 
Kingston. A dry dock and marine railway required at Kingston. Inspection of 
vessels, 998. Proportion of shipwrights who are skilled mechanics and what the 
balance of the labor required consists of. Apprentice system, 999. 


Otiver, JAmEs, of Oliver & Son, Furniture Manufacturers, Ottawa - Lli?7-lils 


Number of hands the firm employs. Wages of cabinet-makers and machine hands. 
Protection from accidents. Pay days weekly, on Wednesdays: reasons why they 
pay on Wednesdays. Wages of furniture finishers, Financial condition of the em- 
ployees. Improvements in machinery enables the buyer to get better value in fur- 


niture than he could ten years ago, 1117, and has increased wages also by about one- 
A—80 
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fourth. Apprentices. Length of time required to learn cabinet-making. Factory 
Inspector. All Canadian timber used except black walnut and veneers which are 
imported. Shaper is run by one man all the time, 1118. 


ORONHYATEKHA, Dr., London - - - - - 641-645. 


Benevolent and benefit societies are in most cases Now combined. Some however do 
not combine both purposes. Brief description of the systems of working, health and 
life insurance in the Independent Order of Foresters and Odd-Fellows. Invest- 
ments of the Independent Order of Foresters, 641. Securities given by the 
chief officers of the order. Foresters’ rates based upon actuarial tables. Expenses 
of management less than 5 per cent. of gross receipts. Foresters are accumulating 
a reserve fund, to be used only to pay death claims in case of anepidemic. Member- 
ship on Ist January, 1888. Headquarters of the Independent Order of Foresters in 
Canada, 642. Sanitary condition of London. Prefers earth closets to water closets 
running into sewers: reason why. Ventilation of the public schools exceedingly 
defective: 25 per cent. too many pupils in attendance for the accommodation, Taxes: 
of the city of London up to 22 mills on the dollar, 643. Calls the attention of the 
Commission to the question of Government providing some means of investigating 
the funds of benefit societies. Approves of Government supervision of benefit 
socjeties. Thinks it would be a benefit to the industrial classes if Government would 
alter the General Insurance Act so that benefit societies could deposit their fund 
with the Government, 644. The advantages the workingmen get from benefit 
societies, 645. — 


Oszorne, R. B., Secretary of the Osborne-Kelley Manufacturing Company, 
Hamilton - - - 3 - : ik 902-904 


Make engines and boilers principally. Number of hands employed. Men and boys. 
Apprentices. Indentures. Wages of skilled mechanics and laborers. Supply of 
labor. Pay days every two weeks, on Friday nights. Weekly payments. Savings 
of the workmen proved by many of them owning property. The machinery 
they make is sold all over Ganada, 902, Average wages of all the hands in the 
machine shop. Average wages in New York. Piece work in the scale factory. 
Hours of labor and wages in the scale factory. Business steadily increasing. Raw 
materials they use are Scotch steel for boilers and Canadian iron. Bar iron made in 


Hamilton superior to either English or Scotch, Coal used imported from the United 
States. High freight rates make it impossible to use Canadian coal, 903. Cost of 
delivering American and Nova Scotia coal in Hamilton, 904. 


Packuam, Joun, Moulder, London - - - - - 688 
- Confirms the evidence given by J. B. Murphy of London, 688. 
Parsons, Capr., Mariner, Kingston : - - “ 1018-1023. 


Seaworthiness of vessels on the lake. Inspection by Lloyd’s agents. Any vessel 
Lloyd’s agent would not pass should be condemned, Masters’ and mates’ certificates, 
1018. A great many men holding certificates are not fit to holdthem. How they 
got their certificates. ‘Lhe appointment of a Government inspector of vessel’s hulls, 
rigging and equipment, 1019. The way the inspector examines spars, rigging, 
sails, &c., &c., of sailing vessels. Thinks it would be right to have a law regulating 
the loading of barges. The difficulty of getting sober men to go, often the cause of 
barges being undermanned, 1020. How sailors are engaged now and twenty-eight 
years ago. Disadvantages of shipping sailors by the trip. Would support the 
appointment of a shipping master at Kingston, and advocates the establishment of 
a shipping office in such places as Toronto, Kingston and the Welland Canal, 1021. 
When sailors handle cargoin port they no doubt keep some one else (long shore- 
men) out of employment, but when they do not do it they are keeping themselves 
out of employment. Advocates hiring sailors by the month and paying a uniform 
rate of wages the season through, Sanitary condition of forecastles and sailors, 
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sleeping accommodations, 1022. Admits having had mates on board his vessel without 
certificates since the law requiring such came in force. Explains the circumstances 


under which it occurred. Impossible sometimes to get certificated mates, 1023. 
PARTRIDGE, Ricwagy, Stationary Engineer, Hamilton  - . . TAZ 


Advocates a board of examiners for stationary engineers. Wages of stationary 
engineers. Does not think they are sufficiently paid, 742. 


PartRipae, THomas, President of the Canadian Association of Stationary 
Engineers, Hamilton - - _ - T41-742 


The stationary engineers of Hamilton are organized. ‘They are incorporated and 
have a constitution. Object of the association in coming before the Commission to 
urge the necessity of examining and licensing stationary engineers, Proposes to 
grade them.- Straining of boilers so that they will never after carry the guaranteed 
pressure, 741. On the causes of boiler explosions, Technical education, 742. 


Parraipes, Winiiam, Laborer, Chatham = - - 460-461 


Not steadily employed. Wages. Cannot possibly save anything, 440. Wages have 
not increased during the last five years. Necessaries of life have increased in 
price, 46], 


Patterson, H. A., Chatham - . . - - - 486-487 


Is mayor af the town, No permanent resident of Chatham seeking relief from the 
city charities. Does not think there is much actual poverty among the permanent 
residents, Board of Trade has only been organized for a few days. Is engaged in 
the planing business. Men heemploys. Constancy of employment given them. Wages 
paid them. Wages were higher in 1883 than now. Not many of his men own pro- 
perty or save money. Does not see any improvement or the reverse in the condi- 
tion of workingmen in Chatham during last eight years, 486. Machinery in his 
shops as well protected as he can get it, Heard no complaints from the Factory 
Inspector. Sanitary condition of Chatham is very unsatisfactory. The prime cause 
therefore is the want of waterworks. Sewerage. Health inspector. Very few industries 
in Chatham are exempt from taxation. Industries exempt from taxation compete 
_ with those who pay taxes, 487. 


Passmore, C, A,, Painter and Decorator, London - . - 682-684 


The trade is divided into four branches, viz., brush hands, paper hangers, decorators 
and grainers. Wages and hours of labor. They were organized in March, 1887, asa 
branch of the international organization. Benefit branch of the organization, 682, 
Men are paid weekly ; some on Saturday, some on Monday, but the majority of them 
would prefer Friday, A few parties in the city save money. Quite a few own their 
homesteads, and as a rule are comfortable. Had a labor trouble last spring. Cause, 
and how settled. The Union believes in arbitration in the settlement of labor 
trouble. Kind of arbitrators preferred. Does not altogether favor compulsory arbi- 
tration. Have a Bureau of Labor Statistics in connection with the international 
organization. Technical education, 683. The benefits accruing ‘from shortening 
hours of labor, 683-684. Benefits which have resulted from the passing of the 
“Employer's Liability Act.” Purchasing power of money, Wages have remained 
stationary for the last five or ten years, but the volume of work has increased. Rate 
of wages in American cities. Immigration, 684, 


PEARCE, Joun, Printer, Ottawa - - - - - 1179-1180 


Sanitary condition of the Free Press office. Sanitary condition and location of the 

water closets, both sexes use the same closets, 1179. Neither the Factory Inspector 

nor the Sanitary Inspector visited the place that he is aware of before he left, 1180. 
— A--804 
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Pearson, Cuartes, Real Estate Agent, Toronto : : - 254-257 


Has been about twenty years in the business. Land has advanced very much in value 
in that time. Rent of workingmen’s houses increased thirty to forty per cent. Rents 
quoted. Accommodation in workingmen’s houses. Sanitary condition. Sells a good 
many houses to working people, Plan of payment for such houses. Government 
Act regarding rate of interest. Cost of building increased. Average price of a 
workingman’s house, 954-255. Some sort of check required for bad plumbing which 
is very prevalent in working people’s houses. Inspection of plumbing. Price of 
lands in Toronto. Leasehold property, 256. Injustice of the law regarding lease- 
hold property. Black-list of people who do not pay their rent, has none, 257. 


Peppie, Samust, Cabinetmaker, London : - - . 631-634 


Has worked for the London Furniture Company nine years. Wages paid by the — 
company. Does not know of any profit-sharing in Canada. Explains the difference 
between co-operation and profit-sharing, 631. Profit-sharing would iessen the diffi- 
culties between employer and employed, and make men more careful, It is practicable 
because it is done in England. Does not think it has been broached to any employer 
in Canada. The apprentice system in existence in the cabinet-making business is & 
bad one. Indenturing of apprentices. The more intelligent portion of the working- 
men of London are in favor of the establishment of a Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Arbitration, 632. The law in regard to employers liability for accidents does not 

rotect the employee. Factory Inspector’s visit a mere matter of form, Sanitary 
condition of the company’s shops. Co-operative building societies, 633. Co-opera- 
tive stores, 633-634. 


PeppDLE, SAMUEL, r¢-called - - . - . - 689-692 


Wages of cabinet makers in Canada compared with those paid in Great Britain and 
the United States. Hours of labor and cost of living in Great Britain and the United 
States compared with,London. Condition of workmen’s houses in England and rents 
thereof, 689. Accidents to boys through machinery, 689-690. There is not the least 
attempt at protection of the machinery in the London Furniture Company’s factory. 
Immigration, 690. Sub-contracting in furniture factories. A dangerous unprotected 
hoist passed by the Factory Inspector and never noticed, 691. Importation of furni- 
ture. Wood used all Canadian except walnut which comes from Indiana, 692. 


Prxrsies, Joun, Shoemaker, Hamilton * - : s . 863-865 


Is one of the deputation from the Hamilton Land Tax Club, 863. Views of the 
members of the club regarding taxation. How rents would be lower if all taxation 
was levied upon land and not on improvements. ‘ Instances a case in Hamilton of 
increased value in land, the increased value of which should belong to the community 
not to the individual, 864. 


Purr, Joun, Moulder, Ottawa = - : : : 4 1130 


Average wages of machinery moulders. Constancy of employment. Hours of 
labor. Apprentices. Pay days fortnightly. Ventilation of moulding shops. 
Suction fans not required if ventilation is good, 1130. 


Pennock, W. H., Ottawa - ° ° - F 1114-1115 


Is Savings Bank clerk in the Ottawa Post Office. Has been in his present position 
ten years, Average deposits of farmers, mechanics and laborers, 1114. Limit of 
yearly and total deposits. Observations regarding deposits. Obliged to refuse 
money sometimes from farmers on account of the limit, although the average deposit 
does not come up to the limit, 1115. 


Pensz, Epwarp, Newspaper Proprietor, Kingston - - 1057-1058 


Is proprietor of Whig printing office, Wages of printers. Effect of the use of 
stereotyped plate matter on newspapers, Apprentices. Lock-out in the Whig office 
two or three years ago, 1057, Sanitary condition of the Whig office, 1058. 
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PERKINS, JAMES, Collector of Taxes, Petrolia - - - 728-730 


Rate of taxation in Petrolia. Assessment, Exemption. Assessment of artizans for. 
income. How assessors arrive at conclusions, 728. Publication of assessment rolls, 

728-729. Changes required in the assessment laws. Thinks people with bank 

stocks should pay double taxes, 729. Measurement of crude oil, 729-730. Necessity 

for Government measurement of crude oil tanks, 730. 


Perry, ALFRED, Machinist, Kingston - - = 959-961 


Number of machinists in Kingston. Constancy of employment, 959, Hours of 
labor, 959-960. Wages. Sunday work. Apprenticesystem, Indentures. Organi- 
zation and its benefits to the trade. Technical education, 959. Wages in Canada 
compared with the United States and Great Britain. Cost of living in Canada com- 
pared with the United States and Great Britain. Kffects of shortening the hours of 
labor, 960. Mechanics’ Institute. Free library. Technical teaching. Public school 
library. Arbitration, Establishment of a Bureau of Labor Statistics for the Dom- 


inion, 961. 


Perry, Epwarp, Moulder - - - = - : 951-953 


Ig a stove moulder and bench worker. Wages and constancy of employment, 951. 
Hours of labor. Apprentices, Stove moulders are organized in Kingston; they 
belong to the National Union. Immigration. Weekly payments, on Saturdays. 
Wages in Kingston compared with the United States, also cities of the size of 
Oshawa, Galt and Guelph. Sanitary condition of workingmen’s houses in Kingston, 
Rents. Proportionate profits of stove moulders and theiremployers. Effect of labor 
combination on the trade, 952. Arbitration. Death and sick benefits in connection 
with the Stove Moulders’ Union, 953. 


Pertitt, A. H., Grimsby - . - - - - 847-850 


Has been engaged in fruit farming. Kinds of fruit raised in the Niagara peninsula, 
Fruit raising pays better than general farming. Peaches the most profitable. De- 
mand for fruit. Principal market. Exportation of fruit to Glasgow. Canadian 
grapes in the British market, 847. Apples; where sold principally. Prices in the 
Old Country. Small fruits. Class of labor employed in the fruit industry, How 
children are employed. Wages. Female labor employed. Length of time these 
people are employed. Supply of labor is not always ample. Fruit canning. Fruit 
drying. Delaware and Canadian peaches compared, 848, Apple barrels. Harnings 
and age of the children employed. Average crops of apples and peaches, 849. His 
crop of grapes this year. Price paid for making apple barrels; earnings of those 
who make them and hours of labor. Apple packing, 850. 


Perritt, J. R., Grimsby - : ar ALY ih “ - 844-847 | 


Has been a farmer all his life-time near Grimsby. Wages of farm laborers, &44, 
Supply of and demand for farm labor. Use of machinery has changed the con- 
dition of farm labor very much during the last twenty-five years. Wages of farm 
labors now and twenty-five years ago compared. Cost of a good equipment of farm 
implements for a 100-acre farm. Advantages of egricultural machinery. M aterial 
condition of farmers in the neighborhood, 845, Farming in the neighborhood has 
largely changed into fruit growing. Farmers’ hours of labor, Class of men who 
hire ss extra help. Not the same necessity for extra help now on account of im- 
proved machinery. Immigrants, 846. Not aware of any combination on the part 
of farmers to raise prices. Stock raising, 847. 


Pickett, ‘Tuomas, Lron-moulder, Toronto - - ° - 144-147 
Thirty years in Toronto. General condition of the shops very good. Rate of 
wages by the day, Hoursof labor. Piece work, 144. Arbitration not resorted to 
by employers, although the men would prefer that method of settling disputes. No 
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strikes among iron-moulders in Toronto for the last eight or nine years; effect of 

strikes on the trade; strikes only a last resort with the union; and caused by em- 
ployers refusing arbitration. Compulsory arbitration. Apprentices. Age at com- 

mencement: proportion of to men according to an understanding between employers 

and Union. Accidents. Employer's liability, 145. Wages higher in the United 

States than in Canada, 145, 146, Cost of living in Canada and the United States, 

Rents in Toronto have gone up. Benefit fund in connection with the Union. Term 

of apprenticeship. Immigration of moulders from foreign countries, 146. Organiza- 

tion a benefit to the trade; tendency of the teaching and rules of the Union. Bene- 

fits derived from the Union outside of organized labor. Nine hours as a day’s work: 
no attempt in Toronto yet to secure. Thinks short hours a benefit. Convict labor, 

147. . 


Pickett, Tuomas, re-called 7 - “ - - - 153-156 


Com pares the quality of Scotch, Canadian and American iron. Quotes prices, 153: 
‘ble aay paid moulders. Not more than they were twenty-five years ago. And cost 
of living higher. A moulder with six or seven of a family living in Toronto cannot 
live respectably and make both ends meet at the wages paid today, 154. Suggests 
remedies for the evil of the workingmen not being able to make both ends meet, 
one of them being the stoppage of speculation in land, Tenement houses. Rents in 
Toronto have increased, The increase in moulders’ wages has not corresponded with 
the advance in price of goods, 155. “Does not think that five per cent. of the moulding 
trade or any mechanical trade can save a dollar in Toronto, 156. 


Pierce, Joun, Machine Moulder, Toronto . - - - 156-159 


Recommends that the eight-hour movement should be carried in order to secure the 
half holiday, which would be a benefit to all workingmen. Thinks a man can, in 
working steadily for a month, do as much in nine as ten hours a day. Long hours 
of labor tend to drinking habits. Education of the poorer children. Wages and 
cost of living, 156. Iron, prices quoted. Knows nothing of the “iron ring.” Shorter 
hours would reduce the temptation to drink, 157, Ten hours labor a day at mould- 
ing too much strain on the constitution. Savings, answers relative to how much a 
moulder can save under existing circumstances. Benefits of the eight hour system. 
According to Moulders’ Union statistics there are always one-third more men than 
required. Piece work, 158-159. 


Porter, A. W., McCormick Manufacturing Co., London .- . 666-670 


Manufactare crackers, biscuits, confectionery, &c. Find a market all over Canada, 
Do not export. Number of hands employed. Hours of labor. Night work. Wages 
of confectioners and females, Do not make their paper boxes on the premises, 666. 
No confectioners employed now by piece work. Pays the men weekly, on Friday 
evenings. Distinct and separate conveniences for males and females; aithough both 
work together in the same rooms. Wages of bakers. Hours of labor. Number of 
bakers employed. Wages of girls and boys employed in the baking department. 
Age at which the boys and girls commence work. Does not indenture apprentices. 
Cannot get boys to work as apprentices for more than three years, but as a rule they 
do not become competent journeymen in that time. As a rule these men are success- 
_ ful in saving money: some of them live in houses of their own and a few own other 
property besides, 667, Never had any difficulty with employees. Some of their 
present employees have been with them for from sixteen to twenty-two years. Sani- 
tary condition of the factory exceedingly good. Factory Inspector inspected the 
place a short time ago and seemed very well pleased. Uses Canadian sugar alto- 
gether. Reason why. Would not use beet sugar knowing it to beso. Uses princi- 
paliy Canadian flour but also imports a little United States flour of the highest 
class as it suits the purpose for which it is wanted better. Does not use 
Manitoba flour. Has not for the past two years employed any one under the age of 
sixteen years. Has found a few instances where young people tried to deceive him 
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in regard to their age. The work the girls do is light, 665. Both crackers and con- 
fectionery are imported but not to any extent. Send some of their goods to British 
Columbia and the North-West Territory. Their trade is increasing. Ship also to 
the Maritime Provinces. Competition very high and prices very low. Use a good 
deal of machinery ; it has not decreased their demand for labor, but has enabled 
them to do a larger business. Could not compete with others without machinery. 
Machinery has not decreased the price of labor. Wages higher than they were years 
ago. Mechanics Institute in London has a good library and art night school in con- 
nection with it, 669. Thinks technical education is given at the Mechanics Institute 
also. Rate of wages paid for night work. No Sunday work. Kind of goods im- 
ported: if they had to pay duty the higher price would keep them out. Have an 
idea that exhibits are a good advertising medium but have no means of knowing 
exactly, 670. 


Pomrrey, Tuomas, Hamilton : - - - - - 8§21-822 


Wages of moulders employed by the Grand Trunk Railway company. Hours of 
labor. Constancy of employment. Reasons why he would rather work in a rail- 
way foundry than in a stove foundry, 821. Immigration. Hvils of monthly pay 
days. Wages in England and Hamilton compared. Piece work. Garnisheeing of 
wages. Theamount of wages the Grand Trunk Railway Company retain on pay 
days, Men can leave on an hour’s notice, 822. 


PUROELL, JoHN P., Engineer, Ottawa : - : - - Lisl 


Is engineer in the Free Press printing office. Has a certificate. It is the desire of 
engineers to have a law providing for inspection of engines and boilers, and the ex- 
amination of and granting certificates to competent engineers. As much danger to 
life from explosion in the Free Press office as on a passenger steamboat. Customary 
in Ottawa to employ as engineers incompetent men; wages paid to such men. Sani- 
tary condition of the Free Press office and the closets therein. Does not know of 
any accidents last year through incompetent engineers, 1181. 


QUINLAN, MicHAEL, Cornwall, Electrician ~ - - - 1087-1088 
Rule of the Canada Cotton Company regarding employees whose wages are gar- 
nished. Difficulty for anyone to get employed again in Cornwall after being dis- 
missed for having his wages garnished. Weekly payments, 1087. Hours of labor. 
Water supply at the Canada Cotton mills. Never heard of any blacklisting. Dis- 
missal of employees for belonging to the Knights of Labor, 1088. 


Rankin, Rozgert, Printer, Ottawa : . - - 1169-1170 
Is foreman of the job department of Messrs. A. S. Woodburn & Co. Number of men 
and boys employed. Age of the youngest boy, Accident through the fall of an 
elevator, 1169. Pay days every two weeks. Wages. Hours of labor. Condition 
of the closets. Apprentices. A good commen school education necessary. The 
indenture system, 1170. 

_ Ratexxs, Isarz, Barber - - ” - - , 1083 
Barbers’ wages. Constancy of employement. No Sunday work, Schools of Corn- 
wall, 1083. ' 

Ripetey, Jamus, Moulder, Hamilton - - - : 801-803 
Lockout in Toronto, Bath or wash rooms in connection with foundries, 801. Wages 


in Hamilton compared with Pittsburgh. Piece work and day work, Apprentices : 
length of time to serve. Union rules regarding apprentices. Lockout in Toronto, 802. 


Rispon, WiLuiam, Manager of the Erie Iron Works, St. Thomas - - 549-551 


Is an original industry as far as St.'Thomas is concerned. Trade increasing. Rate 
of wages. Apprentices. Savings of the workmen. Machinery fairly well protected. 
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Sanitary condition of the shop. Factory Inspector. Imports first-class plough handles 
from Ohio: reasons therefor, 549. Iron used and where it comes from. Hours of 
labor, 550. Free library, Thinks that shortening the hours of labor tends toa great 
extent to improve workingmen intellectually, 551. 


Roprnson, JAMzES, Cigar Manufacturer, St. Catharines - - 920-923: 


Number of men he employs. All union men. Hours of labor and wages. Pay days 
weekly, on Saturday afternoon. Apprentices. Truck system. Wason strike against 
the truck system in 1881. Union-made cigars sell well in the city. Effect of cheap 
labor in London and Montreal on the trade. Difference in wages paid in London and 
St. Catharines, 920. The effect of child labor on the trade. Wagesin St. Catharines, 
Montreal and Hamilton compared, Thinks a labor bureau would be a good thing in 
settlement of disputes between capital and labor. The plan of the Cigarmakers’ 
Union for gaining a strike. Arbitration, 921. | 


Rozinson, SAMUEL, Baker, Kingston - - - . 1000-1005 


Wages, 1000. Organized labor. Sanitary condition of Kingston bakeshops. Girls 
employed in cracker factories, their wages, ages and hours of labor. Difference in 
bakers’ wages in Kingston and Toronto, Hours of labor in Toronto, 1001. | 


RoBITAILLE, STEPHEN, Ottawa - - - - - 1h 


Is a kind of a general man round the milling establishment of Messrs. Thos, McKay 
& Co. Wages of laboring men in the establishment. His own wages. Hours of 
labor. Night work. Constancy of employment. Rents and location of working- 
mens’ houses, 1111. 


Rogers, CHARLES, Cabinet Maker, Toronto - - ” - 354-356 


More demand for a better grade of furniture than ten years ago. Medium classed 
furniture is cheaper, but in cost of expensive furniture there is not much difference. 
The manufacture of first class faroiture can be assisted by machinery. Wages of 
cabinet makers and upholsterers. Day work. Constancy of employment of cabinet ° 
makors all the year round a point of advantage over carpenters. Tendency of 
machinery is to displace men. Difference in wages paid to cabinet makers 30 years 
ago and now. Almost all machinery used in cabinet making has been introduced 
during the last thirty years. Hours of labor thirty five years ago and now. 
Thinks the condition of the mechanic is on the whole better than thirty- 
five years ago, 354. The furniture imported into Canada is principally for 
patterns, Uses Canadian materials principally, but has to import black walnut 
lumber and veneers. ‘l'erm of apprenticeship, Thinks indentures beneficial, 355, 

_ Hay & Cox system of apprenticing. Gives his experience as an employer to show 
that a man working for $2 a day is on the whole as well off as ha is. Recommends 
that workingmen form co-operative companies of themselves instead of striking. 
Believes in profit-sharing, 356. 


Rogers, Davin, Farmer, Kingston - - . 4 : 992-996 


Scarcity of farm labor. Government should establish a Farmer’s Labor Bureaus 
Extra help in the busy season. Length of time employed, 992. The use of 
machinery does away to a large exteat with extra help. Hours of labor of farmers 
and farm laborers. Wages of a farm laborer hired by the year. Immigration, 993. 
Does not know what the farming community would do but for the immigrants who 
come in. Scarcity of farm labor. Average hours of labor of city and farm laborers 
compared. City and farm labor compared, 994. Crops. Hay pays best, with least 
outlay. Stock raising. Many farmers have sold out and gone to live in Kingston 
on account of the scarcity of farm Jabor. Scarcity of domestic farm help. Average 
monthly wages of a servant girl in the city and country, 995, Necessity for a 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 996. 
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Roger, Fasperick, Foreman in the Binding of Messrs. MacLean, Roger 
& Co., Parliamentary Printers, Ottawa - - - 4173-1175 


Number of young women employed under him and the nature of their work. Wages 
of paper rulers, Wages of females employed folding, stitching, covering, &c, Cons- 
tancy of employment. Wages of young girl apprentices. Length of time required 
to become a competent folder. Ventilation of the premises. Girls in his department 
have no need to go among the presses, the pressman brings the work to them, 
Space between the presses, 1173. Protection of machinery. Factory Inspector. 
Sanitary condition and location of the closets. Swearing at the girls. Fining of 
employees under him, 1174. No authorised system of fining in the office but some- 
thing is necessary to keep order, 1175. 


Rouru, Frank, Cabinet Maker, Windsor . - - - 403-404 


Only one cabinet shop, employing eight men in Windsor. Wages. Work pretty 
steady all the year round. No Cabinet Maker’s Union in Windsor, some of the men 
belong to the Knights of Labor. Hour of labor. Pay days weekly, on Saturday 
morning. Sanitary condition of the shop. Wages in Michigan. Machinery in the 
shop at Windsor not properly protected. Never saw the Factory Inspector, 403. No 
boys in the shop. Considers piece work injurious to the trade. Accidents from 
improperly protected machinery, 404. 


Rooney, Joun, Painter, Toronto . - - - Lge 367-368 


Corroborates all said by Mr. Geo. Harris. Average yearly earning of painters in | 
Toronto. Over three months in the year hardly anything to do, Painters in Toronto 
want shorter hours than ten hours a day. Condition in England and Toronto com- 
pared. A great many painters come to Toronto from the Old Country, 367. Both 
immigrant and native painters find a tendency to work to smaller wages, 368. 


Ross, Joun A., Cigar Manufacturer, London - . - 617-622 


Uses imported tobacco altogether. Requires a different license to manufacture 
domestic tobacco. Has never seen any domestic tobacco fit for cigarmaking. Im- 
proving the quality of domestic tobacco. Does not employ any cigarmakers now, 
employs boys and girls. Wagesof girls. Age at which they commence. Considers 
female labor more profitable at present, 617. Does not think there are ten journey- 
men cigarmakers employed in London, Apprentices when they are out of their time 
demand journeymen’s wages, then they are not wanted. Cigars made by men are 
superior to those made by women : but do not sell for any higher price, Separate 
conveniences for male and female help, Average earnings and hours of labor of men 
in the cigar business. Hours of labor and earnitigs of women who make cigars. 
Apprentices. Action ofthe Cigarmakers’ Union: the cause of men being discharged 
as soon as they are out of their time. Present depression of the trade caused by the 
Scott Act and the high rate of duty, 618. Importation of inferior brands of cigars 
stopped since the duty on imported cigars was raised. Reason why he does not em- 
ploy union men, Average price of cigars he makes, 619. Wholesale and retail prices 
of cigars compared. Ifthe import duty was still higher, imported cigars could be 
kept out of the country altogether. Can make just as good cigars in Canada as in 
the United States. Best markets forcigars. Inferior class of cigars made in Quebec, 
Number of women and boys he employs. The cigar manufacturers had at one time 
to fight the Cigarmakers’ Union. Rules of the Manufacturers’ Union. Knows 
lots of cigarmakers who were blacklisted, has a lot blacklisted now, 620. Does not 
blacklist women because they do not go on strikes and get drunk. Considers that 
organization among workingmen is a benefit to them. What he considers wrong in 
the action of the unions, Reasons why he would prefer women to men even at the 
same wages. Cigarmakers always get drunk. Does not know that low wages tend 
to make men get drunk and careless. Does not think that the manufacturers of 
London can afford to pay same wages as in St. Catharines: reasons why. His cigars 
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objected to on account of not being union-made in any town where there is organized 
labor, 621. Effect of the union label on cigars, 622. 


Ross, Crawrorp, Dry Goods Merchant, Ottawa - . 1184-1186 


Number of clerks, male and female, he employs. Age of the youngest. Sanitary 
condition of the lower apartments of his shop very good. Water closets, location and 
condition, separate for each sex. Wages of female clerks; their hours of labor, 
1184. The water closets. Seats behind the counter provided for female clerks. 
Number of milliners and dressmakers he employs. Wages and constancy of employ- 
ment of milliners and dressmakers. Apprentices, their wages and length of time 
they have to serve. Pay-days weekly. Pays in cash. Fining of employés, 1185. 
Hours of labor. Overtime not paid for except piece work, 1186. 


Roworort, SAMUEL, Mill Overseer, Kingston . - - 976-977 


Oorroborates the evidence of Mr. W. Wilson (see p. 791). Is employed by the 
Kingston Cotton Company. Compliance with the requirements of the Factory Act 
regarding age of girls employed. What the Factory Inspector said regarding the 
dismigsal of children under age. Visit of the Factory Inspector, 976. Accommodation 
provided for employees who eat their dinner in the factory. Water supply, 977. 


RUNDLE, CHARLES R., Contractor and Builder, Toronto - - 203-206 


Is engaged more particularly in the plastering business. Has been an employer of 
laber for fourteen years. Condition of mechanics in the building trade improved 
during last seventeen years. Wages of plasterers. Hours of labor. Combinations 
among workmen have perhaps on the whole improved their condition. Short hours 
have not demoralized the men. Does not advocate long hours. Apprentices, pro- 
portion of limited by the Union, 203. Method of making and carrying out agree- 
ments with the Union. Describes what he considers an improvement in settling 
labor disputes. Always found workmen honorable in carrying out the construction 
they put upon an agreement, 204. Does not know if the Ontario Act covers the 
ground he desires to be covered in arbitration, The matter of apprentices is tho 
most frequent cause of strikes. Proportion of plasterers’ apprentices allowed to a 
number of journeymen. Is in favor of compulsory arbitration and that arbitrators 
fix rate of wages and hours of labor. Master Builders’ Organization, 205. The last 
strike in Toronto, 205-5. Rate of wages he pays. Does not grade men according to 
ability. Toronto and Hamilton are the only places where a man can learn plaster- 
ing properly. Apprentices generally indentured. Plastering is not dangerous to 
the health and constitution of the men. Reasons why bricklayers are paid a higher 
rate of wages than plasterers, 206. 


RusHForD, JAMES, Laborer, Kingston - - . - 1044-1045 


Is employed at the locomotive works. Wages of laborers employed at the locomo- 
tive works, 1044. Laborers who own their own houses. Weekly payments. Short- 
ening the hours of labor, 1045. 


RymiLL, Henry, Bricklayer, London - - - - 687-688 


Standard rate of wages in the city. Cause of the labor trouble in May, 1887, Num- 
ber of months’ in an average season’s work, Average season’s earnings, 687. Hours 
of labor. Arbitration. Benefit in connection with the Bricklayers International 
Organization, 688, 


Scort, JouHn, Livery Stable Keeper, Petrolia - . : 700-701 


Workingmen in Petrolia paid about the same as in any other partof Canada. House 
rents. Cost of building lots, Reason why rents are high. The low price of oil due 
to over-production. Price of provisions and fuel, 700. Truck system, 701. 
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Scott, W. J., Heater, Hamilton ag “ - - - “ 820 


Works for the Hamilton Forging Co. Wages of heaters. Constancy of employ- 
ment. Wages of heaters in Hamilton compared with Pittsburg. Have no union 
here. Wages of helpers. No boys working in the forge. Wages of boys employed 
in the rolling mills. Age of the boys. Wages of day laborers in the company’s 
employ, 829. 


SCULLY, JoHN, Contractor’s Agent, Toronto - E i 252-254 


Describes the nature of his business. Labor statistics in regard to how laborers are 
hired and sent out to work on railways, canals and other public works and lumber 
shanties. Stonecutters and rough carpenters’ wages, &c., 252-253. Immigrant 
laborers, 254. 


Saannon, Lewis W., Newspaper Proprietor, Kingston - - 1034-1035 


Printers’ wages. Rules regarding the setting of advertisements and piecework. 
Effect of the use of stereotyped plate matter. Overtime, Apprentices. Hours of 
labor. The demand for increased wages was amicably settled, 1034, Apprentices, 
1035. 


Suarkey, James, Hamilton - . sie Lp : 807-808 


Age fifteen years. Stems tobacco for Tuckett & Son. Hours of labor. Paid by the 
week, Wages. Left school when he was ten or eleven years of age and went to 
work as a message boy, 807; The men try to teach him. Girls employed with 
mene & Son, Their ages. They can sit or stand at their work just as they like, 


SHaw, Josepu, Laborer, Kingston - - 1044 


Is employed at the locomotive works. Wages of laborers employed there, Pay 
days forinightly. Weekly payments. Owns his own home, but it is not all paid 
for. It would take him twenty years to pay for his home at his present rate of 
wages. Hasapension. Value of his home, 1044. 


Suerwoop, J. D., Circular Sawyer, Ottawa, - - . - 1127 


' Hours of labor of sawyers and other saw-mill employees. Objects to work eleven 
hours a day, 1127. 


Suerwodp, Josepn, Sawyer, Ottawa - - > 1125-1126 


Works on what is termed the “ turns” in a saw mill, Hours of labor of saw mill 
employees. Wages of saw mill employees, 1125. Pay days every two weeks, on 
Thursday. Accidents. Factory Inspector. Workmen who own their own houses. 
Wages now and seven years ago compared. Rents in New Hdinburgh ward, 1126; 


SHIELDS, MicwarL, Marble-cutter, Ottawa “ - “ BCH te 1121-1123 


Wages of marble-cutters. “Hours of labor. Marble used imported from the United 
States, 1121. Italian marble. Stone-cutter’s wages ; reason why their wages are 
lower in winter then in summer. Stone-cutting and bricklaying two distinct 
branches of the building trade in Ottawa. Kinds of building stone used in Ottawa. 
Constancy of employment of stone cutters. Apprentices, 1122. | 


SHOEFELT, SAMUEL, Cornwall, Cotton Carder*  - - - 1075-1077 


Is employed at the Canada Cotton Company’s mill. Number of operatives in his 
room, male and female, adults and children. Wages: Constancy of employment, 
Arrangement and location of the closets, 1075. Time allowed to operatives to use 
the washroom previous to leaving. Fining of employees. No objection on the 
part of the company to employ operatives belonging to labor organizations. Wages. 
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House rent. Company owns and rents houses to theiremployees,1076. Accommoda- 
tion and rent of those houses. Overtime. Has not heard any desire expressed by 
the operatives to be paid oftener than fortnightly. Fining of employees. Ventilation, 
1077. | 


Saort, ALEXANDER, Printer, Ottawa . . - - 1154-1157 


Sanitary condition of printing offices in Ottawa, Dangerous elevators, 1154, Truck 
system, Irregularity in paying wages, The increase of printers’ wages in Ottawa 
has been more than counterbalanced by increase of rents, Rents of workingmen’s 
houses now and eight years ago compared. Sanitary Inspector. Printers’ wages 
in Ottawa. Hours of labor. The Union obliged to accept incompetent printers as 
membors through the avarice of employers, 1155. In any other place but Ottawa 
printers before being admitted as journeymen by the Union must prove themselves 
competent, but in Ottawa influence on employers sometimes prevents it being done. 
Employers in Ottawa refuse union men and take inferior workmen. The possible 
amount a printer might earn in a week working by the piece on a morning news- 
paper, 1156. Regarding inequality of workmen as to ability thinks “taking it the 
week through one man is about as good as another.” Apprenticeship system, 1157.° 


Snort, ALFRED, Bricklayer, London - - - - rs 682 
Effect of immigration on the trade, 682. 
SimMpKINS, CHARLES, Laborer : - “i - - - 401-402 


Did learn carpentering but had to give it up and do what he could to earn a living. 
Is now a general laborer. Not aware of any question being raised on account of his 
color when he was a carpenter, 401. Twenty yearsin Windsor. Came from South 
Carolina at the close of the civil war. His average wages asa laborer. Constancy 
of work. Hours of labor. Rent he pays. Is trying to built, to save rent. Belongs 
to the Knights of Labor. Belonging to the Knights of Labor has helped to keep 
him employed, 402. 


Stupson, ALEX, Shoemaker, Petrolia - - - . - Fi4-717 


Arbitration. Effect of labor combinations. Organization tends to teach the working- 
man not to strike. Labor organizations not antagonistic to the employer’s interests, 
714. Profit sharing. Paying workmen by cheques. Truck system, Co-operative 
societies cannot be successfully carried on in Canada under the existing laws. The 
establishment of a Government Bureau of Labor Statistics, 715. The effect of the 
use of machinery in boot and shoe factories on apprentices, 715-716. Wages of a 
shoemaker in Petrolia at custom work. Rents of houses in Petrolia. Price of the 
necessaries of life. Purchasing power of money compared with five years ago. The 
value of building lots in Petrolia increasing. Public Schools in Petrolia, 716. The 
water supply of Petrolia, 716-717. 


Suinn, S., Baker and Confectioner, Ottawa - _ - 1113-1114 


Wages of bread and cake bakers. Hours of labor. Bakers about to strike against 
night work, Effect the doing away with night work will have. Apprentices, 1113. 
Sanitary condition and ventilation of his bake shop. Wages of bakers and profits on 
bread now and ten years ago compared. An apprentice who has not yet finished 
serving his time running business for himself, 1114. 


Smituig, Epwarp, Port Dalhousie, Submarine Diver PAu - 922-923 


Chiefly employed by Government.’ His experience in diving among foundered ves- 
sels, 922. Number of divers engaged on the lakes. Constancy of employment, 
Wages, 923. 
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Smita, ANDREW, Carpenter, Petrolia - - : : 698-699 


Carpenters’ wages. Constancy of employment of workingmen generally in Petrolia. 
About 25 per cent. of them own their own houses. Truck system. Education, 698, 
Interest a workingman would have to pay on money supposirg he wanted to build. 
Hours of labor. Truck system or store orders. Rent. Price of land, 699. 


Smiry, Jonn, Merchant Tailor, Toronto - - . - 132-140 


Takes an interest in workingmen’s benefit societies. Workingmen’s benevolent 
societies, Investment of, incorporation of, 132, Benevolent Societies’ Act. Defects 
init. Has known of the funds of such societies being used for purposes outside 
benevolent objects. Constitution of friendly societiesregarding funds and investments, 
133. Difficulty in applying the Benevolent Societies Act. Officers of such societies 
do not always give bond of security. The Act does not make the giving of such 
bond compulsory. Recommends that Government appoint an inspector to look after 
such societies. The Act does not compel such societies to publish an annual state- 
ment of their condition, 134. Inefficiency of the audit of accounts and books of such 
societies. Order of Foresters, Members sometimes induced to join by misrepre- 
sentation. Charges made and funds accumulated in excess of what is required for 
benevolent purposes, 135. Recommends that Government institute and control 
benefit societies, 136, Limit to the liability of benevolent societies; thinks the 
Foresters Society notwithstanding all its disadvantages a safe system of cheap 
insurance, Method of working the funds of the Ancient Orders of Foresters. Never 
heard of members being defrauded of their benefits. Thinks benevolent societies as 
far as be knows are conducted on a sound permanent basis. Does not think Govern- 
ment exercises sufficient jurisdiction over benevolent societies, 137. Opinion regard- 
ing Government control of benevolent societies, 138. Statement regarding working- 
men’s cooperative benevolent societies (handed in by John Smith), 138-140, 


Smi7H, Joun, Hamilton - : - - - - 732-759 


Is immigration agent at Hamilton. The counties included in his district, Number 
of immigrants who settled in his district in 1887; their nationalities, 752. Depart- 
mental rules regarding assistance toimmigrants. Assisted passengers. Proportion 
of mechanics among the immigrants who settled in his district. Shows that the 
immigrants who settled in his district last year have created more work for mechan- 
ics than the mechanics among them have taken from the Canadian mechanics 
already here, 753. The great bulk of the immigrants are agricultural and common 
laborers. Immigration agents in other countries are steamship companies and phi- 
lanthropic societies. Deaf and dumb printers sent out by Miss Gordon, 754. Child- 
ren sent out by Miss Rye. Assisted immigration has ceased as far as the Govern- 
ment is concerned. Difficulty met with in the working of the Hamilton Home for 
Children from relatives of the children. The Children’s or Stephenson’s Home in 
Kast Hamilton. Immigrant children sent out to this country; his opinion regard- 
ing them is favorable, except that class which comes from reformatories and indus- 
trial schools. About 4 per cent. of the boys immigrants who come to his district are 
of that class, 755: Generally the character of these boysis good. Thinks 4 per 
cent. of them are placed among farmers. Four of these boys have found their way 
to the Penetanguishene Reformatory in seven years. Can speak even more favor- 
_ably of the girl immigrants; generally placed with farmers. How the Stephenson’s 
Home is supported. Health inspection of immigrant children. The proportion 
who have turned out unhealthy. arly life of the children brought out. The class 
of children sent out by Miss Rye, Miss McPherson, and Mr. Middleman are desirable ; 
those sent out by Dr. Barnardo are not always so,-756. Dr. Barnardo’s method of 
selection. Workhouse children compared with those from the reformatories and 
industrial schools. The agreement between the Dominion and Ontario Governments 
regarding assistance of immigrants from Quebec to Ontario. Acts as agent for both 
Ontario and Dominion Governments, Assisted railroad passages. Pauper immi- 
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grants, 757. Does not think immigrants displace our own work people to any 
extent. Class of immigrants he has most applications for. Constant employment 
for agricultural laborers all the year round becoming more general; reason why. 
The class of agricultural laborers who drift back to the cities after harvest. Pro. 
portion of the population of Hamilton who ere children and grandchildren of immi- 
grants, The best immigrants who can come out to this country are men who have 
been mostly independent of capital. Rapidity of and extent to which wealth has been 
acquired by immigrants, 758. Chances for a poor man 50 per cent. better in the 
North-West than Ontario. Concentration of capital in Ontario has deprived the 
poor man of the chances of success he formerly had. How the Dominion Govern- 
ment appropriation for immigration is spent. Quarantine. How the money appro- 
priated for immigration is spent, 759. 


Surru, Josepy K., Painter, Chatham . : : 2 . 452-455 


Wages of house painters in Chatham. Average about eight months employment in 
the year. Customary to employ in the busy season any one who can swing a brush. 
Apprentices. Paid weekly, on Saturday night, 452. Hours of labor. Approves of 
a law enforcing arbitration in settlement of labor disputes. Cost of living. House 
rent has not increased during last five years. No improvement in wages during last 
five years. Painters not organized as a union, 453. Does not think any. workmen 
in Chatham save anything out of their wages. Not much capital required to start 
the painting business. Co-operative work. Only three or four first class decorators 
in Chatham who have served their time. The trade is ruined by the employment of 
too many boys, 454. Age of someof the boys. Thinks a thorough apprentice system 
would make better workmen and protect the journeyman who has served his time, 455. 


Smuitu, JoserH H,, Painter, Chatham, recalled - - . 465-466 


Wants to mention a machine in the blacksmiths’ shop of the Agricultural Implement 
works where he works which is not properly protected, 465. Anda machine called 
a “rounder ” in the wood shop not properly guarded, 446. 


SOMERVILLE, RrowaRD, Cooper, Windsor - - . - 398-401 


Seven years in Windsor. A ccoper all the time. Wages of coopers in Windsor. 
Tight and loose work, 398. Number of journeymen coopers in Windsor. Scale of 
rates or wages for loose work. Most of the coopers in Windsor belong to an organi- 
zation on the American side. Weekly pay days on Saturday night. Hours of labor. 
Piece work injurious to the trade. No apprentices, Only one shop in Windsor, 399, 
Sanitary condition of the shop good, Ventilation extra good, the snow drifts in. No 
steady work all the year round. The abolishing of piece work would be beneficial to 
coopers. The present practice of putting up flour in paper and linen bags has re- 
duced the quantity of work for coopers. Machinery has killed the cooper trade, 400. 
Coopers in the fall sometimes work all night and have nothing to do in the summer. 
Convict labor. Does not think there isa man in the world would send his son to 
learn the cooper trade. Coopers’ International Union is out of existence. Knights of 
Labor a benefit, Only for organized labor coopers would be even worse off, 401. 


SouTHWELL, RicHAaRD, Carpenter, Toronto - - - - 241-242 
Police protection granted to employers in case of a strike. Co-operative stores, 242. 
SpasHettT, Epwarp §S., Chatham - - - 2 “ 468-470" 


Works at the waggon works as a bender of waggon and buggy material. Hmployed 
about eight or nine months in the year. General condition of workingmen in Chat- 
ham, 468. Strikes. Arbitration. No apprentices. Industrial education would be 
of great benefit. Machinery is reducing cost of production ; has benefited both employer 
and workman. Sub-contracting. Wages, 469. Does not import any material used in 
waggon making. Bending works common all over Canada, 470. Reason why the 
waggon works do not run all the year round, 470. 
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Sratker, GeoraE F., Ottawa . . . - - lie7-lics 


Technical education, Number of pupils attending his drawing classes, enumerated 

by trades and professions, 1127. Positive benefits derived by mechanics and othor 

who have attended. The proper age to commence the teaching of drawing, coloring 
&c. Industrial schools for practical training, 1128. 


STEPHENS, WILLARD, Sailor, Kingston - - - - 1030-1034 


Wages of sailors, generally ship by theday and are paid at the end of thetrip. Hours 
of labor. Canadian and American bargescompared. Condition of forecastles, 1030. 
Wages of sailors in sailing vessels are now mostly fixed according to the rule of the 
Seamen’s Union. The crew a barge in tow ought to have, A vessel without sufficient 
canvas is not seaworthy. Overloading of vessels. Thinks the appointment of a 
Government inspector of huils would be a benefit as regards the safety of the crew. 
Deck loads, The duty of captains or mates to see that sailors’ sleeping apartments 
are kept clean. Has often known vessels leaving Kingston with bad gear, sails, &c. 
The best time to inspect a vessel, 1031. It is the rule of the sailors’ organization to 
ship sailors by the trip; thinks it would be better for all parties if they were shipped 
by the month. Thinks it is the duty of longshoremen, not sailors to load and 
unload. Reason why wages are higher in the fall than in the summer, The employ- 
ment of incompetent men. A life preserver on a sailing vessel is a very rare thing, 
1032. The establishment of shipping master’s offices at the different ports, Benefits 
in connection with the Seamen’s Union. Wages have increased since the union was 
established, and how much. Has known vessels tu leave port short handed because 
men could not be got. The habits of seamen generally in regard to the use of intoxi- 
cating liquors, 1033. Thinks it would be a rare case that a vessel would be obliged 
to leave port short handed through the intemperance of sailors, 1034. 


STEPHENSON, JAMES, Moulder, Hamilton - - - - 797-800 


Answers to questions asked by the Commission from the Hamilton Moulders’ Union 
regarding ironclad contracts. Child labor. Employers’ Liability Act. Truck sys- 
tem. Foreign contract labor. Kents. Weekly payments and pay days. Appren- 
tices. Hours of labor and wages. Purchasing power of wages. Wages in Canada 
compared with Great Britain and the United States. Arbitration. Effects of organ- 
ized labor. Strikes. Trusts, 797. Fining of employees. Sunday labor. Indus- 
trial schools. Tenement houses. Immigration. Sanitary arrangement, Conspiracy 
laws and blacklists. Workingmen’s co-operative and benefit societies. Convict 
labor. Employers’ Liability Act. Foreign contract labor, 798. Factory laws. Visit 
of the Factory Inspector. Sanitary arrangement and ventilation of foundries, 
Convict labor, 799. Industrial schools. Fines for breakages, 800. Corroboration 
of this evidence by John Miller and James Bartholemew, both moulders, Hamilton, 801, 


Srewakrt, THomas, Machinist, Ottawa . - - - 1191-1195 


Establishment of a Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1191. If post offices and postmasters 
were utilized in the collection and dissemination of labor statistics it would obviate 
necessity for strikes, Strikes mostly caused by the importation of foreign labor, 
1192. Witness complains of being interrupted and prevented from expressing his 
thoughts, 1193. The only money Government spends on the workingman is that 
spent in assisted passages of immigrants brought here to compete with him. Assis- 
ted immigration, 1194, Number of men he employs. Thinks eight hours a day 
enough for any mechanic to work, 1195. 


StopDARD, Tuomas, Ottawa : - “(oa - : 1111-1113 


Is a pattern-maker and machinist. Number of moulders and machinists employed 
at Messrs, W. H. Baldwin & Co.’s. Their wages. Blacksmiths’ wages, 1111. Hours 
of labor. Night work. Pay days fortnightly. Technical education. The Kinder- 
garten system. Night schools. Libraries, 1112, Wages in his trade have not 
increased during past five years. Indenturing of apprentices, 1113. 
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Sruart, WILuiaM, Jr., Ottawa - - - - : 1108-1110 


Is a contractor. Wages of stonecutters, bricklayers, masons and laborers. Con 
stancy of employment, Lien law. Thinks a workingman’s claim for wages should 
rank prior to a chattel mortgage, 1108. Pay days fortnightly. Establishment of a 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Condition of the working classes in Ottawa fair. Proba- 
bly two-thirds of the mechanics own the properties they live in. No regular stand- 
ard of wages in the building trades, it goes by competition, Location and value of 
mechanics’ houses. Wages of carpenters and plasterers. Hours of labor, 1109. 
Masons’, bricklayers’ and stonecutters’ union. Saturday half-holiday. Wages of 
plasterers’ and builders’ laborers Scaffolds. Appointment of a building inspector. 
Compensation for accidents. Lienlaw. Wages of lathers, 1110. 


Sruppart, WiLLiAM Aveustus, Hamilton - . - : 736-740 


Is now and has been secretary of the Hamilton Loan and Building Society since it 
was organized 1883, 736. How stock is issued and paid for, Classes of people who 
hold stock. How the money is loaned. Number of houses built with the money 
which has been loaned. Classes of people who have built the houses. Estimated 
time the loans will be paid in, Interest and bonus, 737. No money lent on specu- 
lation, Securities accepted. Bonds given as security by the treasurer. The 
authority on which loars are authorized and moneys paid. Have foreclosed no 
mortgages and met with no losses, How they deal with borrowers in arrears. 
By-laws regarding selling of stock. No money lent without real estate security, 738. 
Cost of management. Money can only be loaned at a meeting of the shareholders. 
Example of how a workingman may acquire a property worth $1,200 in eight years: 
at a cost of $450 over and above his rent of $8 a month. How the society's assets 
are invested. Business of the society has steadily increased. Opposition from 
money lenders, 739. How loans are repaid. Average discount paid for loans 
Loans advanced as the work on the house progresses. How directors are elected 
Repayment of loans before the expiration of the time, 740. 


SrurasEs, GEorGE J. - . : 5 : - 786-788 


Works in the rolling miil of the Hamilton Iron Forging Company, Hours of labor. 
Paid by the ton. Wages of the various classes of men employed in the rolling mill. 
Apprentices. Healthiness of the occupation. Wages in Hamilton compared with 
those paid in England and the United States, 786. No union in Hamilton. Pay 
days. Paid in cash. No truck. Work all the year round. Boys at the trade. 
Night and day gangs change weekly. Lowest rate of wages paid to unskilled men, 
487, Wages of skilled workmen. Hours of labor. Trade is organized in the 
United States but not here, Wages and cost of living here and in the Western 
United States’ cities compared. Size of iron they make. Age a boy should be when 
he goes to learn the trade. Education, 788. 


SuL.ivan, Joun, Bricklayer, London : - “ 679-682 


Wages of a journeyman bricklayer. Length of time they are employed in the year. 
Average yearly earnings. Savings. A good many bricklayers in London own 
their own houses. Number of bricklayers in the city. House rents. Bricklayers 
are organized in London. Benefits derived from the organization. The organiza- 
tion has no laws regarding strikes; they prefer arbitration in the settlement of labor 
disputes. Strikes are a last resort. Cause of the strike in the summer of 1887, 
679. No understanding between the bricklayers’ organization and employers that 
notice be given previous to making demands for higher wages or reduction in hours. 
Union rules regarding apprentices, The Builders’ Exchange is a combination or 
ring formed to keep everything in their own hands and prevent outsiders from doing 
anything in the building line. How they worked it. Believes the union to be in 
favor of compulsory arbitration. Knows that the Builders’ Exchange discriminate 
against any builder who is not a member, but will not swear to it, 680. Fining 
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of the members of the Builders’ Exchange, Lien laws, Wages in Canada compared 
with wages in the United States and Great Britain. Co-operation society. Immi- 
gration, How the strike was settled, 681, Pay days weekly, on Saturdays, 682. 


Surron, Wiuu1Am, Stationary Engineer, Toronto - . > 210 


Illustrates the urgent necessity of protecting by law competent engineers, and law 
to compel inspection of stationary engines and boilers, 210. 


Swanton, Grora@g, Broom-maker, Hamilton . - . - 907 
Corroborates the evidence of John McKenna (See pp. 905-907), 907, 
Symons, Rozert, Shoemaker, London - " iat - 659-663 


Not much “ custom work” used in Canada; principally factory-made boots and 
shoes that are used. The consumers get better value in custom work than in 
factory work. Wages, 659. Wages have increased during the past few years, but 
both custom and factory work have decreased. Women employed in the factory in 
London. Only one factory of any size in the city. Not much of the goods made in 
London are sold in London, because they do not produce as good an article for same 
money 48 they do in other towns such as Toronto, Hamilton and in the Province of 
Quebec. The extensive use of female and child labor in the Province of Quebec 
enabies the manufacturers there to undersell in London, the London manufacturers, 
Method of working in Quebec. Earnings of factory hands in London, 660. The 
factory in London closed down twice a year ostensibly to take stock, but really for 
want of work, 660-661. Co-operative society. States that the school inspector was 


_ in error when he said he never knew of children being sent home from school for 


want of the necessary books; says he knows of several instances of it being done; 
his own children being among the number, 661. The frequent changing and cost of 
school books a burden to the working classes. Thinks if schools were free child- 
ren might be kept longer at school, 661-662. Thinks that female labor in any 
occupation should be paid as much as male labor if equal in capacity, 662. Corrects 
statements made by previous witnesses regarding the sanitary condition of London 
and wages paid to laborers, 662-663, Reasons why many workingmen do not volun- 
teer evidence before this Commission, 663. 


Symons, Roserr, recalled - - > . - - 688 


Complains of the Government assisting immigration as shown by last year’s report. 


Says the labor market here is already overcrowded; is therefore opposed to the 
system of assisted immigration, 688. 
TANSEY, CHARLES, Cigar-maker, St. Catharines . : . 192.922 


Substantiates the evidence of R. J. Mills (see p. 919) and James Robinson (see p. 920), 
Truck system. Rules of the Cigar-makers’ Union regarding the truck system, 921. 


_ -Apprentices, 922. 


TASOHEREAU, H. A. Card. and Arch. of Quebec - - - - 368 


Letter from him to the secretary of the Commission containing his opinion on child 
labor, female labor, sanitary arrangements of factories, Arbitration. Strikes and 
their results, 368. 


Tassk£, Damasz, Printer, Ottawa - - . . 1157-1158 
Accommodation and sanitary condition of workingmen’s houses, 1157, Sanitary 
condition of printing-offices. The apprentice system, 1158. 

Taytor, Epwarp, City Relieving Officer, Toronto = - 285-286 


A great deal of distress in Toronto at present. Classes of people who are applicants 
for relief. one causes of destitution: Seasons of the year when application for 
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relief are most numerous. Corporation grants to charitable institutions, 285. A 
great many applicants for relief among newly arrived immigrants. System of 
giving relief in Toronto. Percentage of immigrants who come to Toronto who are 


destitute, 286. 
Taytor, T.H., Chatham - - “a poe eee HL 475-480 


Is owner of a woollen mill, number of hands he employs and the proportion of 
skilled workmen amon gst them. Length of time reguired to become expert in each 
department. Number of department. Principal products. Market principally 
local, Wages he pays. Age of boys he employs. Growth of his business. Wools 
he uses: and where he gets them, 475, A duty on fine imported wool would affect 
his business seriously. Sufficient coarse wool grows in Canada to supply the home - 
market and leave a surplus for export. Wages have been stationary for four or five 
years ; previous to that they rose. The North-West asa market for his products. 
Hours of :abor. The’applieation made to him for shorter hours, and how it was 
settled. Prices for his products fair for the local trade but cut close for the whole- 
sale trade. Makes fine yarns that take the place of Berlin wools. Cannot tell why 
so much Berlin wools are imported ; the home made article satisfies those who use it, 
476. Quantity of wool grown in the county of Kent is not a quarter of what it was 
gix years ago. Thinks Canadian tweeds are coming more into use and giving 
reater satisfaction than formerly. Admits it would bea benefit to him if the 
statistics of the trade throughout the Dominion were published annually by some 
Dominion authority, 477. Apprentices. Hmploys women as weavers, a girl runs 
only one loom. Is interested in a flour mill also. The kind of wheat be uses, 
Difficulty he has met in trying to handle North-West wheat. Price of wheatin 
Chatham and Toronto, 478. Number of hands he employs in the flour mill. Sels 
his flour in the Maritime Provinces altogether. How he ships his flour. Cannct 
supply the demand for bran and middling all over the Province. Price of bran, 
Condition of his employees, 479. Exempting mills and factories from taxation. 
What he thinks of such exemptions from taxation. Water supply of Chatham. 
Sewerage of Chatham. Epidemics, The general state of business in Chatham, 
Organized charitable bodies in Chatham, 481. ) 


TeacueE, WILLIAM C., Printer, Ottawa - at y : 1181-1184 


Organized labor has been a direct benefit to the working classes in Ottawa. His 
opinion regarding shortening hours of labor, 1181. Beneficial effect of Saturday half. ss 
holidays. Arbitration as a means of settling labor disputes. The formation of a 
Government Bureau of Labor Statistics. Workingmen’s insurance companies COon- 3 
trolled by Government, 1182. The apprentice system. Public night schools in — , 
Ottawa and the need of them. A Dominion Factory Act preferable to Provincial 
Acts of that kind. Free public libraries. Workingmen’s insurance, 1183. Unor- | 
anized trades are not so well paid as those which are organized. Condition of the 


working classes in Ottawa during the last ten years has improved both socially and 7. 
materially, 1184. 3 a 
Tuompson, James D., Mayor of the City of Kingston - : 1011-1016 b 


Corporation work which is given out by contract. Unskilled labor employed by the 
corporation, 1011. Contract and day work in the construction of corporation drains 
compared, The municipal authorities powerless to prevent foreign labor from being 

employed on corporation work under the contract system. Wages of day laborers. 
Corporation relief of the poor, how carried on; no regular system, 1012. Relief — 
societies. The advantages and disadvantages of doing corporation work by day f 
labor compared with the contract system. People of Kingston do not care who does — +4 
the work so long as they get value for their money, 1013. Classes of people employ “a 
at corporation work. Outsiders only given work in case of a surplus, Assessment. 


Difficulty of getting an equitable assessment of income. Publication of assessment | 
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rolls for the purpose of getting a more equitable assessment, 1014. Increase of the 
assessment of the city from 1870 to 1886. Volume of industry in the city has 
increased during last year. The improvement of the working classes in Kingston 
since 1865 “has been simply wonderful.” Sanitary condition of the city, 1015. 
Sanitary condition of the public schools. Overcrowding of the schools. Rate of 
taxation. Total debt of the city. Bonus to the K, & P. Railway. Ten manufac- 
turing establishments exempted from taxation, 1016, , , 


6 


Tuompson, Puituips, Journalist, Toronto - e is 2 98-103 


Remarkable increase of rents in large centres, 98. Remedy for increase of house 

rents, 98-99. Any increase of wages is offset by increase of house rents; some trades 
or occupation not organized, do not receive any increase of wages to balance in- 
creased rents; objects to narrowing the application of the term workingman to those 
who labor with their hands only, 99. Thinks owners of houses receive excessive interest 
on the money invested therein; compares the loss which might accrue to property hold- 
ers from such achange in the law as he would suggest, to the loss borne by the slave 
holder when deprived of his slaves. Remedy for exorbitant increase in value of 
property to the nationalization of the land. Thinks it will come gradually. Nation- 
alization of land means shifting the whole burden of taxation on to the land; and 
the ownership to the government, 100. What this would lead to eventually, 101. 
Deficiency of land tax, if any, should be supplemented by tax on income, 1042, Ques- 
tions and answers theorizing on Nationalization of land, 101-2. 


THORNE, JosEPH, Carpenter, Kingston - - = - 1053-1054 


Wages of carpenters, 1053. Number of laborers and mechanics employed in the 
Montreal Transportation Company’s yard. Protection of the machinery there. Atti- 
tude of the company to organized labor, 1054. 


THoRNTON, FRANKLIN, Stonecutter, Windsor - - 2 - 407-409 


Marble cutters do stonemasons’ work in Windsor. Ohio stone principally used. 
Work by the day principally. Sometimes piece work, 407. Wages regulated by 
Detroit prices. Not organized in Windsor, but many belong to the Stonecutters’ 
union on the other side. Wages of a stonemason not so high as those of a stone- 
cutter, Stonecutters and bricklayers are thehighest paid mechanics in the building 
trade. No slaters in Windsor, 408. Plastering. Prices of centre pieces, 409. 


Tuorpe, J. W., Job Printer, London - - : E ‘i 635-636 


Is paid more than the standard wages, $9 a week. State of the trade. Apprentice 
system. Females employed, 635. Wages of females. Printers’ wages, 636. 


Tuurston, WILLIAM, Boot and Shoe-upper Manufacturer, Toronto - - 307 


Wages he pays his employees, Hours of labor. Employs women. The wages he 
pays them. Males and females all work in same room, Divided off. No separate 
conveniences, 307, : 


ToweErs, THomas, Hamilton - : - . : - 870-879 


Is a carpenter and District Master of the Knights of Labor for Hamilton. Hands in 
a book called a charter containing a declaration of the principles of the Knights of 
Labor, 870. Degree of secrecy attending the meetings and transactions of the 
Knights of Labor. Attitude of Knights of Labor toward the Government under 
which they live. Child labo:. Convict labor, 872. Foreign contract labor. Post 
Office Savings Banks. Chinese labor, Knights of Labor bound to uphold the insti- 
tutions of the country in which they live. Clergymen admitted as Knights of 
Labor. Manufacturers’ combinations, $73. Combination of employers in the build- 
ing trades. Grocers, lawyers and doctors have their associations. District Assembly 
of the Knights of Labor incorporated. Benefits arising from the incorporation. 
The Knights of Labor as a national association. Class of members who favor 
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making it so. What might be the effect of a national organization of the Knights of 
Labor in the Dominion. National feeling tends to keep workingmen apart when 
they should be united, 874. Co-operation in Montreal assisted by money from the 
United States. Grand Trunk Railway employees are paid monthly, but would 
prefer to be paid weekly. Reasons why. Garnisheeing of wages of Grand Trunk 
Railway employees. Man discharged by any railroad company must have a certifi- 
cate from that company before he is employed by any other, 875. Weekly pay- 
ments. Shortening of hours of iabor. Thinks a day’s work could be done in much 
less than eight hours» With the machinery now in use it is unnecessary to employ 
men more than five hours. Proportionate profit of capital and laber. Credit 
system. Hffects of the reduction of hours of labor on wages and cost of living, 876. 
Free public library, $77. 


TuokeTt, Gro. T., Tobaceo Manafacturer, Hamilton - : TAS-746 


Is the junior members of the firm of G. HE. Tuckett & Son. Number of hands they 
employ. Class of labor employed and ages. Wages. Child labor. How employed. 
At what age. Constancy of employment. Children’s wages or earnings. How 
apprentices are selected, 743. Machinery used is guarded in every possible way. 
Sanitary conditions of the factory. Class of tobacco they make, Sel! it all over the 
world. Prices of tobacco. Where they get their raw tobacco from. Canadian 
tobacco. Wages and hours of labor. Voluntarily reduced the hours of labor from 
ten to nine hours a day and find they get the same amount of work done, 744. Pay 


days weekly, on Saturdays. Profit-sharing. The nine-hours limit, 745, Healthiness 
of the business, 746. 


TWEEDALE, Dr, Jonn B., Phycician to the Board of Health at St. Thomas 5301-503 


Sanitary condition of St. Thomas. Sewerage system. Plumbing. Sanitary condition 
of the schoo! houses. Water supply, 501. Epidemics and the means taken to stamp 
them out. Does not know if the Factory Inspector has visited St. Thomas. Would 
say that the factory machinery is not properly protected in some places, Inspection 
of milk. Inspection of food. Death rate. Accidents from machinery, Child labor 


in factories, none that he is aware of, 502. Water supply in the schools not pure, 
503. . 


VALE, WILLIAM JOHN - - - - - 8$12-S16 
How to employ prison labor is one of the most difficult problems of the labor ques- 
tion, Thinks the system of contracting prison labor should be abolished. Evil 
results of keeping prisoners idle, Stamping of prison made goods. How money 
acquired by prison labor should be distributed, 812, Immigration. Printer’s wages 
compared with those of other skilled mechanics, Thinks the previous witness who 
stated that a printer might in ten years own his own house, never went into figures. 
Five days a week is sufficient on a morning paper. Strongly in favor of curtailing 
the hours of labor ; thinks it would be beneficial to both men and employers. 
Cordially in favor of Government doing their own printing. Government super- 
vision of friendly and benevolent societies, 813. Mechanics’ Institutes. Night schools, 
Effect shortening hours of labor would have on the labor market. Does not think 
shortening hours of labor would diminish production. If the mechanic had his share 
resulting from the improvements in machinery hours of labor might be shortened by 
three hours. Purchasing power of money. The increase in wages in some branches 
of trade due to organization. Cost of living has increased, 8)4. Shortening the 
hours of labor would increase the amount of production. Arbitration. Chances to 
purchase luxuries greater now, but opportunities fewer than ten years ago. How 
the workingmen in Hamilton who havs bad their hours of labo: shortened have im- 
proved the opportunities thus given them. Compulsory arbitration favorably 
spoken of in France, where it is in operation, 815, Technical schools, 815-816, 
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VaALiant, GeorGE, of Valiant & Co., Shoe Manufacturers, Toronto, - 309-311 


Five years in business. Employs thirty to forty men and about an equal number of 
females. Wages. Competition met with from the othor provinces and the United 
States, 309. Does not know of any combination among the manufacturers regarding 
wagesor prices. Hours of labor, Lasters’ wages. Have not the same class of skilled 
workmen in Canada that they have in Boston. No apprentices. Shoemaking not 
taught in factories as arule. Custom work, 310. Factories turn out a better class 
of work than they did ten years ago. Separate conveniences and separate workrooms 
for male and female hands. Machines used in the busines on which royalties are 
paid come from the United States, 311. 


VANOE, Joun, Cotton Weaver, Hamilton : - : - 893-894 


Number of looms one weaver runs. Wages. Female weavers. Weaving is not 
hard but tiresome watchful work. Length of time required to learn, How the 
capacity of girls and boys is ascertained, 893. Lowest wages of a girl and hours of 
labor. Hours of labor too long. Constancy of employment, 894. 


VoLumE, JAMES, Shoemaker, Kingston : . ; - - 936 


Shoemskers’ wages and hours of labor. Piece work. Females, what employed at 
Apprentices. Pay days. No truck system in Kingston. Rents. Shoemakers who 
own their own houses. Savings. Purchasing power of wages. Boots imported 
from Montreal, Toronto, Boston and Rochester, Effect of organization on the trades, 
936. 


WADDELL, Joun, S/. Thomas - - - : : 530-535 


Is foreman in J. M. Green’s house furnishing factory, the wood work department: 
Sashes, doors and blinds, Constancy of employment. Trade decreasing for the last 
ten years, 530. Wages, 530-531. Apprentices. Benefits of indenturing apprentices, 
531, Condition of the workshops. Is not aware of the Factory Inspector having 
been there. A great many poor workmen in the trade here. Labor organization. 
Arbitration, Would favor a law compelling arbitration, 532. Cause of the present 
depression of the business. Rents and condition of workmen’s houses. Possibility 
of the workmen saving money. Trade purely local. Apprentice system. Reasons 
for the large number of poor workmen. Industrial education, 533. Benefits derived 
from organization. Apprentices and indentures. Kinds of wood used, 534. Profit 
sharing none, Indenturing apprentices, 535. 


WanppDzELL, Joun, St. Thomas, recalled - : - - 380-581 


Mechanics’ lien law in its present form no benefit to the workingman. Suggests the 
‘changes necessary to secure the workmen and prevent inferior and unprincipled men 
from becoming contractors, Shows how the law in its operations is comparatively 
useless and the reason why men are reluctant to avail themselves of it, 580-581. 


Wane, Byzon J. - - - : s - 360-363 


Is a farmer. Lives five miles west of St. Thomas. Has only seventy-five acres of 
a farm and makes a pretty good living off it, Crops and cattle he raised. Prices of 
cattle. Could barely make a living out of raising wheat at present prices, 560. 
Price and average yield of wheat. Condition of the farmers. Railroads a great im- 
provement and 2 benefit to farmers. Timber in the vicinity. Cordwood, Wages of 
farm hands. Constancy of employment. No surplus of farm labor in the summer. 
Farmers in the neighborhood live more comfortably than they did fifteen or twenty- 
five years ago. Farm buildings generally are improved, 561, What becomes of the - 
farm laborer in the winter who are not employed all the year round. Hours of labor 
of farm laborersin the busy season, 562. The amount of labor displaced by the use 
of self-binders. Price of cattle and produce very low. Cost of raising wheat very 
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much reduced by use of machinery. Does not think it would be possible to harvest 
crops now without machinery. Agriculturalimmigrants, Rotation of crops. Home 
and foreign markets, 563. 


Waker, Joun, Secy.-Treas. Crompton Corset Co., Toronto x - 287-289 


The company employs on an average 230 girls and 20 men, Wages of skilled hands 
and laborers. Cutting done by piecework. Length of time required for female 
hands to become skilled. Wages paid them. Hours of labor. Girls nearly all work 
on piece work. Inspection of piece work, &c., 287. Constant employment. Age of 
the youngest girl at work for the company. Separate rooms and conveniences for 
males and females. Strike of the company’s hands at Berlin, Cause thereof, 288. 
The company moved to Berlin expecting cheaper iabor, 289. | 


WALKER, Ricnarp D., Laborer, Windsor - - - - 404-405 


Is now a laborer, Has been night-watchman on the Steamer “ Victoria” plying be- 
tween Windsor and Detroit. Company owns five boats, 404. A watchman on each 
boat from 6 o’clock p.m. till 7 a.m. Wages $1.25 per night. Constant work all the 
year round, Difficult to get employment as a laborer in Windsor. Hours of steam- 
boat watchmen too long, 405. | 


WALKER, R. Invina, Dry Goods Merchant, Toronto - - - 289-291 


Average earnings of dry goods clerks in Toronto. No apprentice system. Wages 
of boys learning the business. Salary of a first-class salesman. Female dry goods 
clerks in Toronto. What they can earn, Their hours of labor, 289. Hours for 
closing dry good stores in Toronto, He manufactures clothing outside, not on the 
premises. Average earnings of the girls who do this work outside. Does not take 
apprentices to teach them this kind of work. Cash boys, 290. Thinks his employees 
are “ pretty comfortable,” 291. 


Water, Frep., Moulder, Hamilton - : . 794-797 


Number of moulders in Hamilton in the union and out of it. Attitude of union men 
to non-union men. Hours cf labor, Attempt to introduce machinery to lighten the 
work not successful. Constancy of employment. Possibility of extending the work 
over the whole year, 794. Average wages, Possibility of saving money. Strike of 
last summer (1887) : cause and how settled, 795-796. Sick, funeral and aecident bene- 
fits in connection with the union. Arbitration. Establishment of a Bureau of Labor 
Statistics at Ottawa, 196. Agreement between the Mouider’s Union in Hamilton and 
the Employer’s Association, 796-797. Foreign contract labor, 797. 


Watton, THomas, Moulder, London “ - - - - 688s 
Confirms the evidence given by J. B. Murphy of London, 688. 
WARDLAW, JAMES, Machinist, Galt - - - - - 276-278 


Has had experience as a machinist in Galt, Ont., Glasgow, Scotland and the Hast 
Indies. Comparison of wages in Canada and Scotland. Technical education to a 
boy at school would be a benefit in some branches, Attended science classes at night 
in Glasgow. Found it pretty hard work to do so after the fatigue of a day’s labor, 
276. Wages paid in woolien mills in Scotland and Canada compared. Costof living 
greater in Glasgow than in Galt. Thinks that working people can make more money 
in Canada than the Old Country. Never met workingmen in Glasgow who owned 
their own houses. Describes how they live there. Apprenticeship. Wages of 
apprentices. Was employed in a cotton mill in India, Describes the class of work 
people employed and their wages, 277-278. Wages paid in the cotton mills in India 
just sufficient to support life. Technical classes, 278. 
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Warson ALEXANDER G., Secretary of the Canada Cotton Manufacturing 
Company : ° . - + - - 1062-1066 


Number of operatives, male and female, adults and children, employed, 1062. Hours 
of labor, Holidays. Fire service in connection with the mill, Washrooms. Strikes 
on account of a reduction of wages, the first was settled by arbitration. The second 
was arranged by a committee of citizens, 1063. Arbitration. Condition and location 
of the closets for males and females, Never heard any complaints about overseers 
using insulting language to employees, 1064. Weekly payments. Rule regarding 
employees whose wages are garnisheed. Number of operatives employed and 
amounts paid for wages in 1884, 1885, 1886 and 1887. Nationality of the employees. 
Raising of foremen or overseers from men in the mills, 1065, Fining of employees, 
1066, j 


Warson, James P., Secretary and Manager, Cornwall Manufacturing 
Company, Cornwall - : - : ~ 1068-1070 


Number of hands employed by the company, men, women, girls and boys, Weavers 
paid by the yard. Average earnings, 10638. Constancy of employment, Get raw 
material from Australia and South America, Do not use much Canadian wool. Pay 
day every fortnight, two weeks pay kept back, reason why it is kept back. Wages 
earned by boys and girls. Fining of employees. Condition and location of the 
closets. Import their skilled labor from the Old Country, unskilled labor they get 
here, Wages paid for unskilled labor, 1069, The Factory Inspector’s visits, 1070. 


Watson, Miss M. J., Dressmaker, Toronto : : : 348-349 


Agrees with the evidence of Miss Gurnett. Thinks that if dressmakers as a rule 
would take the trouble to become more competent wages would be better, 348, 
Apprentices ought to serve three years in order to become competent. The prevalent 
incompetency arises from the want of an apprentice system, 349. s 


Wess, Tuomas, Laborer, Toronto - - - . = 269-270 


Would like a clause in the Liability Act regarding scaffolding similar to the English 
law. Wages of laborers and builders’ laborers in England. Scaffold builders, Dange- 
rous method of scaffolding in Toronto, 269-270. The union takes action when neces- 
sary under the lien law, 270. 


WHEELER, CALEB, Chatham - - . : “ 496-501 


Is a cattle dealer and butcher in business for himself in Chatham twenty five years. 
Buys his cattle principally close to Chatham within a circuit of twenty miles. The 
local trade, prices, &., 496-497. Quality of meats the working classes buy. Peddlers 
and middlemen are the sharks who pick up the lion’s share of the bargains in provis- 
ions on the market. Prices and quality of cattle now and fifteen years ago compared. — 
Depression in the English market, 497. Ships cattle to Toronto and Montreal. 
Statistics regarding the trade in hogs and pork, 498-499. Condition of the farmers 
in the vicinity now and five, ten or fifteen years ago compared, 499. Wheat and 
stock raising. Not much of a dairying country. The great drawback to the country 
is the growing of grain year after year. Reason for the falling off in the market for 
export cattle, 500. More statistics regarding the raising of cattle and hogs, 500-501. 


Wurst, Grorasz, Stonemason, Cornwall - - - : 1088-1089 


Constancy of employment of stonemasons in Cornwall. Refused employment because 
he is a Knight of Labor, 1088. Wages. The reason of the antipathy of the employers 
in Cornwall to Knights of Labor is that they tried to efféct a settlement during the 
strikes in the cotton mills, Grading of workmen according to capacity, 1089. 


Waite, T. M., Windsor = - - . - “ 391-395 


Publishes a weekly newspaper. Printers’ wages in Windsor slighty lower than in 
Detroit, 391. Rents in Windsor and Detroit compared. Windsor improved very 
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much in the last few years. The improvement mainly caused by the National Policy. 
Smuggling, an enormous quantity of it done at Windsor. Labor organization oxist- 
ing at Windsor. Efforts made at Windsor to shorten hours of labor, 392, Cannot 
say that shortening hours causes drunkenness among workingmen, A large proportion 
of workingmen in Windsor own property. A workingman in Windsor can save 
money if ne has constant employment. Female compositors. Prices of lots. 
Apprentices. Value of money. Steadiness of work. Factories and shops busier 
than six years ago, 293. Strike in the building trade and how settled, 392, 334. 
Co-operative none. Windsor people who work in Detroit. Rate of printers wages 
in Windsor and Detroit. Rents in Windsor, 394. Apprentices. Favors indenture 
system, 395. 3 


WuitEHEAD, Setu J., Hamilton - - - - 789-793 


Is general superintendent of the Hamilton Forge Company and rolling mill. They 
use all scrap iron: some of it picked up in the country and some imported. Sell 
their product altogether in Ontario. Competition they met with. Quality of iron 
they make. Duties on iron. Number of men employed. Advantage to Canadians 
to have a market for scrap iron at home, 789. Class of iron used in other rolling 
mills in the United States and Canada, Hours of labor and wages of employees. 
All piece work except common laboring men. Reaxon why they cannot make iron 
as cheap as the English can. Strikes. The Union which existed in connection with 
the Amalgamated Association in the United States. Both men and employers better 
off since the Union was squelched, 790. Manufacturers’ organizations. Effect of 
organized labor. Cause of the strike. Men quit at 3 o’clock on Saturdays. Class of 
work done in the forge. Capacity of the forge. Runs ‘night and day. Workmen 
who own their own homes. Wages of !aboring men, 792. Possibility of shortening 
hours and producing as much work, 793. 


Wuiretry, Joserx James, Machinist, Hamilton . - - 680-882 


Has been at the trade thirty-two years. Average wages. Hours of labor. Constancy 
of employment, 880. Length of time required to learn the trade. Apprentices. 
Indenture system. Number of skilled mechanics decreasing, although the gross 
number of workmen is increasing. Wages in Canada and England compared. 
Purchasing power of wages. Prices of the necessaries of life in Canada and England 
compared, 881. The trade is organized. Amalgamated Society of Hngineers; a 
branch in Hamilton; headquarters in England. Benefits derived from the organiza- 
tion, Wages of skilled machinists, Nine-hour system, 882. 


Wickens, A. M., Stationary Engineer, Toronto - - - 207-210 


Stationary Engineer’s Association; one of the reasons why it was formed. No law 
for the inspection of stationary engines. Factory Act does not provide for that 
inspection. No qualification at all required by law for stationary engineers. Failure 
to inspect steam boilers and machinery leads to accidents. Should have a law com- 
pelling inspection of stationary engines and steam boilers as well as examining and 
licensing stationary engineers, Necessity for and advantages to be derived from tech- 
nical schools. Stationary Engineers’ Association are advocating such a system with 
the present Ontario Government, 207. Scientific learning will not make a stationary 
engineer “too big for his business.” Wages of stationary engineers, Agricultural 
engines; incompetency of those having charges of. Second hand boilers, 208. 
Montreal the only Canadian city which compels owners of stationary engines to put 
on a lock valve. Steam boiler insurance and inspection. Rate of insurance, Cause 
of boiler explosions is carélessness or ignorance on the part of the attendant. Boiler 
purgers, 209, Foaming, 210. 


Wi.p, JosepH, Painter, Kingston - . . . ~ i! Dh a0 


Wages. Employment for seven months in the year. Wages reduced on account of 
his age. Kingston about the worst place for painters. Labor organizations, Appren- 
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tices, Canadian and English painters compared. Canada is a better place for any, 
kind of workman than England, Painters do not get a fair share of wages for their 
work, Rent and fuel, 940. 


WILKINS, JoHN, Grocer, Kingston - : : : 1038 1041 


Appears to give evidence in connection with the Knights of Labor. Effect ot organ- 
ization on the workingmen of Kingston, 1038. Wages paid to operatives at the 
knitting mills. Child labor employed at the kitting mills, Hours of labor oi opera- 
tives at the cotton and knitting mills in Kingston, 1039. Shorteniny of the h urs of 
labor. Apprentice system. Effects of indenturing apprentices, 1040. 


WILKINS, Ricuarp, Dry Goods Salesman - . - ; 3419-350 


Does not know average hours of dry goods salesmen in Toronto, but he works ten 
hours a day. Used to work thirteen hours a day. Stores on Yonge Street open all 
hours in the evening Salesmen in Toronto have made an effort to shorten hours, 
Reasons for their want of success. Not more than one-third of Toronto retail mer- 
chants close at reasonable hours. People of wealth do more shopping after hours 
than the laboring classes. No system of apprenticeship. Average wages, 449, Hn- 
gagements are usually made for a year, but the salesmen have to sign a paper that 
it may be terminated on a day’s notice. Many are dismissed at the end of the busy 
season, Ist January, and find it difficult to get employment till ist April. Wages of 
boys commencing. Wages of saleswomen, How they graduate. Six months in the 
millinery department with no pay, then from that behind the counter, &, &c. 
Thinks if women do the work as well as men, they should be paid the same, Em- 
ployment of female clerks has a depreciating effoct on salesmen’s wages and throws 
them out of employment, 350. 


Wituramson, W. H., Gentlemen's Tie Manufacturer, Toronto, - - 339-360 


Employs principally girls. Their ages. Principally hand work. All piece work, 369. 
Wages. Pays a uniform price, quotes it, Hoars of labor. Constancy of employment, 
Maximum and minimum earnings of hands. At certain seasons finds difficulty in 
getting girls, 360, 

Witson, CuHarues, Hamilton - - “ ° - - S21 


Works as shipper for the Hamilton Forge Co. Entered the service of the company 
as a laborer and was advanced to his present position. Wages fie received as a 
laborer. Out-put of the mill is increasing. Where they ship the iron to an: what 
it is used for, 821. | 3 

Witson, Davin, Farmer, Chatham - - € - - 4A4- BAG 


Opened out his own farm and lived near Chatham forty eight-years, Hmploys labor. 
Wages he pays to farm hands. Uses machinery. Think that if the farme:s would 
work as they could we would have a very prosperous people, 444. Good agricultural 
Jaborers scarce, His definition of a good farm hand. Hours he think they should 
work. Products he raises. Cattle raising. Does very little dairying, reason why, 
445. Country round Chatham possesses the most productive soil on earth. Many 
farmers in the vicinity have made fortunes, and sometime the second generation 
spend them, There used to be a tendency on the part of young people raised on 
farms to drift into city life: but now they are tuking more interest in their father’s 
farms. Farmers do not look upon the Agricultural Coliege as being of much use to 
them. Considers it madness to talk about Commercial Union. Cost of manuring and 
tilling two acres of beans, and what the product sold tor. Other statistics regarding 
his farm, 446. Does not sell hay, uses it all on the farm, 447. 


Witson, Franois W., Chatham, Nurseryman and Farmer - - 447-452 


Fruit raising in Kent County, 447-448. Employssixteen men. Most of the “experi- 
enced” (j urneymen) nurserymen he gets are a very poor class, all talk and little 
A—&2 
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work, Does not think education unfits a man for the nursery business. Thinks 
well of Agricultural College but has heard bad accounts of the conduct and character 
of young men attending it. Wages he pays to men employed in the nursery. Some 
of his men save as much as $100. Less trouble last year in getting help than 
formerly, Employs all men, no boys, cannot get good work done by boys. Does 
not find good men looking for work and unable to get it, 448, The crops that pay 
best. Cattle raising, Can make more at other things than he can by nursery wheat. 
Thinks there should be a law to compel every farmer to give every man who leaves 
his employment an honest recommendation just for what he is worth, no more, no 
less, 449. Thinks Government should allow some sort of bonus or make some definite 
enactment for setting out timber. Walnut a very rapid growing tree. How he plants © 
walnut trees, 450. Bean crops. Bean straw as fodder for cattle. Benefits received 
from the co-operation grange. Farmers have as much need of organization as any 
other producers. What he thinks should be taught in our common schools, 451. 
How he thinks common schools should be conducted, 452. 


Wison, Witiam, Manager of the Kingston Cotton Company, Kingston - . 971-976 


Statement showing the gross number of hands employed in the factory, the number 
of men, boys, women and girls and their wages, Ventilation and sanitary arrange- 
monts of the factory. Morality of the employees, 971. How and since when he has 
complied with the requirements of the Fretory Act. Visit of the Factory Inspector. 
Means of escape in case of fire, 972. Temperature of the room. Hours of labor of 
~ young girls employed and wages, 973. Fining of employees. Outputof the factory 
not increasing much. Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, what led to its formation 
and its objects, 974. Cause of the present stagnation in prices. Competition from 
England and its results, English manufacturers adulterate their cottons so that they 
sell them for less than the yarns cost, Received an agent’s circular regarding 
materials to adulterate cloth to the extent of 80 per cent. Profits of cotton mills in ~ 
Canada during the last four years have not averaged 2 per cent. on capital invested. 
Does not know anything of mills which have been bonused, 975. Knows only one 
exempted from taxation for a number of years. Attitude of the company to 
organized labor, 976. 


Wintow, R. C., Manager of J. J. Ring & Co, Manufacturers of Boots 
and Shoes, Toronto - - ota oY ier 4 336-338 


&i 
Cheapest class o@boots are not made in Torouto, but come from Quebec and Montreal. 
Cannot manufacture as cheaply in Toronto as there. Wages in Toronto higher. 
Employ seventy-five females, about 120 to 125 men and a few boys. Average earn- 
ings of the females, Work 50 to 51 weeks in the year. Nearly all hands are on 
piece work. Same rate of piece work wages prevail in all Toronto establishments. 
No apprentices employed; none but expert hands. Average earnings of the men. 
Takes about fifty men and women to make a boot, 336, Has separate con- 
venience on separate floors for males and females. Means of. exit from the factory. 
If operators damage work they are charged with.cost of material to replace it, and 
labor expended on it. All employees are over 14 years of age. Hours of labor and 
regulations and customs regarding employees coming late, 337. Never knew of any 
accident in the factory. Heard ofa false alarm some years age. Has fire escapes 
and sprinklers all over the place. Wages of female operators higher in the United 
States than Toronto. Strikes, last one they had was with females in 1884 and a 24 
hours’ one with machine men since. Terms on which men went back to work. 
Factory inspector says he is satisfied with the sanitary condition of the factory, 338. 


Winn, Dominio, Dyer, Hamilton - - = - ° $94-895 


Number employed at dyeing in Hamilton. All men, no boysor women. Wages, 
894. Length of time required to learn. Duties and requirements of a “boss dyer.” 
Hours of labor. Healthiness of the occupation, 895. 


4 
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‘Wotre, Joun, of the London Furniture Company, London - 607-612 


Hours of labor of employees. Constancy of employment. Wages. Apprentices 
are indentured. Believes it to be an advantage to boys to be inderftured. Savings. 
‘Most of the men buy houses for themselves, 607. Machinery protected. Factory 
{nspector’s visit. Sanitary condition of the shop, ventilation, &c. Accidents. Never 
‘had any differences with the men. Wages have risen considerably during the last 
eleven years. System ofraising wages. Trade divided into four branches. An 
‘apprentice only taught one branch. Not requisite for a man to know all four 
branches. A man who had learntall four branches would not likely be as expert at 
any one branch, 608. Rate of wages paid to journeymen. Piece work. Boys who 
are not apprentices, wages they get. Does not think the use of machinery has 
lowered wages. Production has been cheapened by it. Thinks workingmen have 
‘been very greatly benefited by the use of machinery. Profit-sharing, 609. Wages 
paid in cash fortnightly, on Fridays. Truck system. Constancy of employment. 
Importation of black walnut, Where they find a market for their product. Price 
of furniture reduced 20 per cent. in the last ten years; what has caused the reduction. 
Importation of furniture. Apprentices, 610. Grading of men according to capaci- 
ty. Planting and growing of walnut trees. Has seen walnut planks 35 inches wide, 
cut within 40 or 50 miles of London. Difference between manufacturer's prices and 
retail prices of furniture. Boys never employed at machines, Quality of furniture 
made now and formerly, 611. Half of the machinery used in making furniture got 
from the United States, the other half at Galt. Machinery made in Canada within 
the last two or three years is fully as good as that imported. Prices and method of 
working furniture in Canada and the United States compared. How Canadian 
manufacturers get their patterns, 612. : 


Woop, J. F., Ottawa. : - - 4 = : 1100-1102 


Is manager for H, H. Barnes, manufacturer of box shooks. Number of hands 
employed; one-third boys. Wages of men capable of attending to planers and 
resawing machines. Age of the youngest boys employed. Wages of boys about 
fifteen years old, 1100. Wages the firm pays in Oswego, U.S., and here for thesame 
kind of work compared. Does not know the Ontario Factory Act. Wages of 
workingmen in the United States and here compared. Accidents. Wages of the 
engineer who runs the factory engine. Hours of labor. Pay days fortnightly, on 
Mondays, 1101. Age of the youngest boys employed; their wages. Rules for the 
guidance of employees. No visit from the Ontario Factory Inspectr, Product sold 
exclusively in the United States. Protection of machinery to prevent accidents, 
1102. 


Woopsurn, ALEXANDER 8., Bookbinder, Printer and Publisher, Ottawa. - L7'7-1178 


Number of hands employed in the bookbinding branch of his business, and total 
‘number of his employees. No visit that he is aware of from the factory inspector. 
Sanitary condition of his premisos, 1177. Arrangement and situation of the water 
closets. Has issued orders on stores to some of his employees, but only in advance 
and for the accommodation of the people receiving the orders. The elevator acci- 
dent. Number of doors in the establishment; they open inward contrary to the 
requirements of the Factory Act, 1178. 


Wren, James, Tailor, Windsor, Ont. - : . : 405-407 


Is a journeyman tailor employed at custom work. Number of tailors in Windsor. 

Average wages. Wages in Detroit higher. Six months constant employment in 

the year, the other six months broken time, Average yearly earnings, 405. Petty 

smuggling between Windsor and Detroit. Most of the tailors in Windsor belong 
to the Knights of Labor. Hours of, labor. Quite a few tailors in Windsor own 

their own houses and have managed to save money. Prices paid female !abor in 

tailoring at Windsor. Apprentices. Hours of females, 406. Sanitary condition of 
the shops. Conveniences not what they should be, 407. 
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Wariagut, A. W. Journalist, Toronto - . - : : 320-325. 


Labor organization, its object and how, so far, it has succeeded in accomplishing 
these objects. Knpights of Labor organized also to bring about legislative reforms 
for the benefit of the working classes, 320. Lien law of Ontario so far a failure. 
How it should be amended, Cites a case where the lien law failed to accomplish its 
object and a labor organization compelled a settlement outside the law. Recommend 
a system of authorized arb‘tration. Thinks authorized arbitration would reduce the 
number of strikes, and thinks it would be acceptable to the working classes. A 
Bureau of Labor Statistics one of the demands made by all labor organizations. 
Factory laws, 321. Factory Act of Ontario not satisfactory. A Dominion Factory 
Act would suit the country better, or a uniform law by each Province. Thinks 
labor ought to have one hundred per cent. of profit derived from labor and capital 
none, Profit-sharing, 322. Apprentice system. If employers were bound to teach 
an apprentice his trade as the apprentice is bound to remain and learn, an improve- 
ment would be effected. Technical education. Condition of the working classes as 
good as it was fifteen years ago, but does not think they get a fair share of the bene- 
fits accruing from cheapened products by machinery. In well organized trades 
wages have gone up during last ten years, 323. Qentralization of capital hinders 
the material prosperity of the working classes. Some of the means which should be 
adopted to obtain for the working classes that proportion of advantage they should 
have from the introduction of improved machinery. Only means by which the 
Legislature can or should interfere in the distribution of wealth for the benefit of the 
masses. Thinks railways and telegraph lines should be controlled by the Federal 
authorities; other monopolies, such as gas works and street car lines should be con- 
trolled by the municipalities. Convict labor, $24, Knights of Labor and arbitra- 
tion, 325. 


Wariaeut, James, Plasterer, Toronto - - - - - 244-246 


Always had a desire to attend technical or trade schools, but has not been able to do 
so since he left England. Attended a trades school in Oldham, Hngland, 244. 
Cooper Institute in New York; its object. Hndeavored to establish a trades school 
in Toronto for plasterers ; successful as far as attendance was concerned. Describes 
his experience with this school and recommends Government to establish such 
schouls, 245-6. 


Wria.ey, GroraE, Printer, St. Thomas - - - : 566-570 


Printers’ wages, Apprentices. Piece work. Stereotype plate matter, and its effect 
on tne employment of printers, 566. Apprentices. Age at which children should 
sitend school. Kindergarten system, 567. Technical instruction, His ideas of 
whit common school education ought to be. Tendency resulting from making 
hi her education expensive, 568. Model school system, 569, Truck system in 
proung offices in St, Thomas, 569-570, School books, 570. 


TOPICAL INDEX - 


ARRANGED AUCORDING TO THA ALPHABETICAL ORDER OF THE 
SUBJECTS INDEXED. 


ACCIDENTS— 

Box Facrorres.—Very frequent, H. Burke, Toronto, 262. At KE. H. 
Barnes, box shook factory, Ottawa, J. F. Wood, 1101. 

‘ Buriper’s Lasorers.—From defective plant, H. T. Benson, 267. From 
defective scaffolding, recommends a clause in the Employers’ Liability Act 
making proprietors liable for, H. T. Benson, 267. | 

, Cabinet Makers’ Macutnery. Through impoerfecs protection, F. Rolph, 
Windsor, 404. To boys employed running machinery, Sam. Peddle, London, 
689 and 690. 

CoMPENSATION FoR.—By the Ganada Cotton Company, Cornwall, 
Joseph Grey, 1090. How Messrs. Thomas McKay & Oo., Ottawa, deal with 
employees who meet with accidents in their mills, W. Hutchison, 1096. W. 
Stuart jun,, Ottawa, 1110. How Messrs. Gilmour & Co., O.tawa, deal with men 
who meet with accidents in their employ, G. L. Chitty, 1177. The Odbert 
case, W. C., Conductor, 526. 

Cork-Currina Macninery.—P, Freysing, Toronto, 302. 

Corton Mitts.—In the Stormont Cotton Company’s Mills, Cornwall, A. 
Gault, 1061, Caused through carelessness in the lap room of the Stormont 
Cotton Mills. Mill operative, Cornwall, 1679. Protection against accidents in 
the dye house of the Canada Cotton Mills Cornwall, Joseph Grey, 1090, 
Protection against in the dye house of the Stormont Cotton Milis, Cornwall, 
James Daley, 1091. | 

Enaines AnD BornEers.—Through lack of a proper inspection of, A. M. 
Wickens, 207. 

Fiour Mitus.—At the mills of Thomas McKay & Co., Ottawa, W. Hutchi- 
son, 1097. 

Founprizs AND Macuinr Snops.—M. W. Merrill, Ottawa, 1098. In foun- 
dries in Toronto, T. Pickett, 145. 

Furniture Factorirs—At Chatham, H. Neilson, 444, At London, John 
Wolfe, 608. 

Iron Rotiina Mitus.—Ontario Rolling Mills, Hamilton, B. M. Danforth, 
763. 

Lumber MILLs AND SHantins —At J. R. Booth’s, Ottawa. W,, Anderson, 
1106. .* * * 1149. Saw mills, Ottawa, Joseph Sherwood, 1126. John 
Galo, 1134 and 1135. Joseph Lefebvre, 1135 and 1136. At James MacLaren & 
Co’s., Ottawa, John Henderson, 1138 and 1139. Precautions taken against and 
compensation for accidents to shanty men in the bush, P. Miner, Ottawa, 1189. 

Oi, WELLs.—Accidents from boilers, and causes theroof, R. BH. Menzies, 
Petrolia, 708 and 709. 

Printing Orrices.—How generally caused, S. J. Dunlap, 37. At McLean, 
Roger & Co’s., Ottawa, W. McMahon, 1143. F. J. Farrell, 1153. AtA.S. 
Woodburn & Co’s,, Ottawa, R. Rankin, 1169. A.S. Woodburn, 1178, 

RatLways.—Resulting from car coupling, * * * Conductor, G,T.R., 
§20. From frogs, * * * Conductor,G,T.R.,, 521. Sending engineers out on 
roads they are not acquainted with, causes a liability to accidents, * * * 
engineer, G.T.R., St. Thomas, 546. To brakemen, J. B. Morford, St. Thomas, 
554. More frequent on passenger than on freight trains, 556. No disposition 
A—83 
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on the part of officials to blame the men in case of, J. B. Morford, St. Thomas, 
554. Compensation for accidents. Michigan Central Railway Company’s lia- 
bility for accidents to employees. Document the Michigan Central Railway 
Company require their employees to sign, waiving all claims for damages in case 
of accidents, M.C.R. Brakemen, St. Thomas, 573. From frogs and guard rails, 
how might be avoided. John Hall, Hamilton, 772. At Beamsville caused by 
the difficulty of locating distance of signal lights at night, John Hall, Hamil- 
ton, 777. Torailway employees engaged in coupling and making up trains, 
F. Armstrong, Hamilton, 779. | | 

WoopworKers’ Macutnury in Agricultural implement factories. Accidents 
to boys running machines, J. Davidson, London, 623. 

Wire Works.—From machinery at B. Greening & Co.’s, Hamilton, 8. 
Greening, 841. Accidents from machinery, generally the result of carelessness, 
John Callow, Seaton Village, 59. From machinery in Ontario, A. Blue, To- 
yonto, 74. In the factories of St. Thomas, Dr. J. B. Tweedale, St. Thomas, 
502,’ Insuring of men against accidents by their employees at their OWn ex- 
pense, F. Nichols, Toronto, 181. 


~AGREEMENT.—Draft of an agreement submitted during the strike of the master 
carpenters for acceptance, R. Dennis, Toronto, 128. 


\. AMERICAN FIRMS establishing branch factories in Canada, F. Nichols, Toronto, 
179. 


~. ANTLPOVERTY SOCIETY.—See evidence of W. A. Douglas, Toronto, 13. 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE AT GUELPH.—W. Houston, Toronto, 227. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY.—Manufacture and prices 
of—at Chatham, see evidence of R. G. FLEmina, Secy..Treas., Chatham 
Harvester Co., 435. At London, W. Elliott, 675. ; 


AGRICULTURAL LABORERS.—See LABORERS. 


APPRENTICES AND THE APPRENTICE SYSTEM.— 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT AND Macuine Makers, apprentices, W. Elliott, 
London, 674 and 675, 4H, Fitzthomas, Chatham, 467. John Davidson, London, 


623. . 

APPRENTICE SysteM.—J. Falconer, Toronto, 12, L. P. Kribs, Toronto, 197. 
W. Houston, Toronto, 231, A. W. Wright, Toronto, 323. The man who has 
served his apprenticeship should be protected, R. Kerr, Walkerville, 374. R, 
Gossett, Chatham, 459. J.M. Green, St. Thomas, 540. W. J. McAndrews, 
Hamilton, 750, J. H. Cuff, St. Catharines, 924. B. Meeks, Kingston, 1009. 
John Wilkins, Kingston, 1040. John Law, Ottawa, 1123. W. C. Teague, 
Ottawa, 1183. D. Tassé, Ottawa, 1158. Austrian system of compelling every 
man to learn a trade. Mayor Howland, Toronto, 165, Stringent legislation in 
regard to apprentices would have-a beneficial effect, Hewitt, Toronto, 302. 
|. Bowick, Toronto, 105. C. R, Rundle, Toronto, 205. 

Bakers,—J. D. Nasmith, Toronto, 392. A. W. Porter, London, 667, W. 
Gibson, Ottawa, 1103. §. Slinn, Ottawa, 1113 and 1114. H. Barreil, 
Ottawa, 1120. A. Cousineau, Ottawa, 1133. 

BuacksmitHs.—Age they should commence, T, Bowick, Toronto, 107. 
Geo. Bonney, Kingston, 954. C. M. Morrice, Kingston, 1037. ; 

BorLegMskeRs.—R. B. McPhadden, Kingston, 957, R. Charlton, Kingston, 
962. Hugh Nesbitt, Ottawa, 1124. W. J. Campbell, Ottawa, 1116. 

Boox Fotpers.—Miss * * *, Ottawa, 1171. F. Roger, Ottawa, 1173. 
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Boor anv SHormaKers.—Geo. Valiant, Toronto, 310. RB. Q. Winlow, Toron- 
to, 335, ‘T. Crowley, Windsor, 431, A. Simpson, Petrolia, 715 and 716, A, 
Miller, Hamilton, 884. J. Volume, Kingston, 936, Chas. Moore, Kingston, 
- 1050. 

Brass Finisuers.—J, Morrison, Toronto, 335. | 

Brickuayers —Rules of Bricklayers’ Union regarding apprentiees, J, 
Hayman, London, 63%. J. Sullivan, London, 630. 

Broom Maxrers.—John McKenna, Hamilton, 905. 

But.pina Trapes,—Age boys should be before commencing to learn, J. M. 
Green, St. Thomas, 641. | 

CaBinet Maxers.—C, Rogers, Toronto, 355 and 356. Samuel Peddie, Lon- 
don, 632. See also Furniture Factories. 

CarrentErs,— J. Callow, Seaton Village, 54. RB. Dennis, Toronto, 126, 127, 
130 and 131. R. Lee, Toronto, 142 and 143. H. Lloyd, Toronto, 237. A. Hen- 
derson, Detroit, 396 and 397, J, Falconer, Toronto, 5. KE. H. Foster, Wind- 
sor, 421. G. M. Jenkins, Windsor, £25. Thos, Green, London, 647. KE. H. 
Hancock, Hamilton, 8&8 and 889. R, Baird, Kingston, 939, M, C, Edey, 
Ottawa, 1147. 

CARRIAGE Makers.—W. J. Macfarlane, Toronto, 114 and 118. Thomas 
Beckett, Toronto, 176. J. Dixon, Toronto, 247 and 250. 

Carriage Woopwork Maxers,—W. H. Anderson, St. Thomas, 508, John 
Heard, St. Thomas, 513. 

Ciaar Maxegs,—A. Hichhorm, 395. John A. Rose, London, 618. R, J, 
Mills, St. Catharines, 919. J. Robinson, St. Catharines, 920. C. Tansey, St. 
Catharines, 922. S. Oberndorfer, Kingston, 903, 

Cooprers.—A. Dalaney, Toronto, 261. R. Somerville, Windsor, 399 and 
401. ; : 

Cotron Sprnngers.—M. Limbeck, Hamilton, 892. John Vance, Hamilton, 
893. 


DressMAkeRs,—Miss H. Gannett, Toronto, 347. Miss M, J, Watson, Toron- 
to, 349. 

Dry Goops SALESMEN AND SaLeswomen.—No system, R. J. Walker, 
Toronto, 289., T. Eaton, 294. R. Wilkins, Toronto, 349. How they graduate, 
&. Wilkins, 350. C. Ross, Ottawa, 1185. 

Dyers —Length of time required to learn, D. Winn, Hamilton, 895. 

ENGINEERS, STATIONARY.— KE, Hawking, 'Toronto, 257, 

Founpry-Mern’s,—T. Pickett, Toronto, 145. J. Hunt, Toronto, 148, D, 
Black, Toronto, 152. J. Boyle, Toronto, 171 and 173. KE. Gurney, Teronto, 
296. J. McKenna, London, 600. John McClary, London, 613 and 614. J. B, 
Murphy, London, 685, Hamilton Iron Moulders’ Union, 797. J. Ripley, 
_ Hamilton, 802. B. Cameron, Hamilton, 844: J. McNeil, Kingston, 949, 4H, 
Perry, Kingston, 952. M. W. Merrill, Ottawa, 1098. John Peer, Ottawa, 1130: 

Furniture Factoriss.—H, Neelson, Chatham, 442, John Wolfe, London, 
607, 608 and 610, James Oliver, Ottawa, 1118. 

GitpErs.—J, McLaren, Toronto, 177, 

Grocers —Thomas Mackey, Hamilton, 766. 

HarnessmakERs,—C. W. Barton, Toronto, 213. W.S, Appleton, Toronto, 
214, 

InpENTuRINa or—S. J. Dunlop, Toronto, 42 and 44, John Callow, 
. Seaton Village, 61. J, H. Lumsden, Toronto, 110. R. Dennis, 130. R. Lee, 
Toronto, 141. J. Boyle, Toronto, 171 and 172. H. Lloyd, Toronto, 237. T.M, 
White, Windsor, 395. J. Burns, London, 672 and 673. John Bertram, Dundas, 
856 and 838. B. Meeks, Kingston, 1010. John Wilkins, Kingston, 1040. W. 
Gaverock, Ottawa, 1129, ‘I. Stoddart, Ottawa, 1113, 

Tron WorKers.—At the Erie Iron Works, St. Thomas, Wm, Risdon, 549, 
Hamilton Iron Forging Co.,—Geo. I. Sturges, 786 and 788, 

JEWELLERS.—W. Cooper, Toronto, 265. 
A— 835 
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Kyrrrina Factortes.—S. Leonard, Dundas, 859. 

Lumper Miuts.—W. Anderson, Ottawa, 1106. 

Macuinists.— * * * Machinist, Toronto, 65, 67 and 68. J. Ward- 
law, Galt, 277. J. Doty, Toronto, 328. Rotert Kerr, Walkerville, 3'74. 
J. Burns, London, 671. J. Bertram, Dundas, 856 and 858. J. J. Whitely, 
Hamilton, 881. R. B. Osborne, Hamilton, 902. G, Johnston, Kingston, 941. 
Alf, Perry, Kingston, 959. F.J. Leigh, King-ton, 1018. S. Robinson, Kings- 
ton, 1002. M. W. Merrill, Ottawa, 1093 and 1099. 

Mriuers.—A. Campbell, Chatham, 492, W. Hutchison, Ottawa, 1095 and 
1697. : 

Miutiners —Miss Burnett, Toronto, 353. S Carsley, Montreal, 1166. 

Parnters —Geo. Harris, Toronto, 366. J. B. Smith, Chatham, 452 and 455. 
J. W. Blake, Chatham, 455. Geo. Metcalfe, Hamilton, 867. J. Wild, Kings-. 
ton, 940. 

Paper Box-mMAKERS.—F, P. Birley, Toronto, 364, 

PLasterers.—O. R. Rundle, Toronto, 263, 205 and 206, 

Printers.—S. J. Dunlop, Toronto, 40 and 45. J. H. Lumsden, Toronto, 
108, }}l and 113. T. M. White, Windsor, 293. Geo, Wrigley, St. Thomas, 566 
and 667. Rule of the Typo. Union regarding, 595. W. A. Clarke, 595, 598, 
599. J. L. Goodburne, London, 616, R. Matthews, Jr., London, 631. J. We. 
Thorpe, London, 635. A. J. Carroll, St. Catharines, 925, W. B. Burgoyne, St. © 
Catharines, 936. LL. W. Shatinon, Kingston, 103, 104 and 105, EH. Pense, 
Kingston, 1057. W. Gibbens, Ottawa, 1146. A. Short, Ottawa, 1157. R. 
Raukin, Ottawa, 1170. 

Surpwriaurts.— Isaac Oliver, Kingston, 993 and 999. 

Suow Case AND Store Firtisas —W. Millicbamp, Torotto, 357. 

SreaMFitrers —* * * , Toronto, 29, 30 and 33. 

Strong Cutters.—M. Shields, Ottawa, 1122. 

Srongemasons —H. Dougias, Kingston, 1035. 

Tartors.—James Wren, Windsor, 4)6. John Allenby, London, 627. 

TinsmitHs —P. Moncrief, Kingston, 978. 

Topacco-WorkerRs.—G. T. Tuckett, Hamilton, 743. W. Hobden, Hamilton, 
g09. J. B. King, Hamilton, 816. 

WAGGON-MAKERS,—E, S. Spashett, Chatham, 469. 

WIrE-W( RKERS.—S. Greening, Hamilton, 810 and 841, H.Gnosnell, Wind- 
sor, 427. F.S. ivans, Windsor, 391. / 

Woop-workers —G. 8. Hope, Chatham, 462, John Waddell, St. Thomas, 
631, 633, 634, and 535. 

WooLLEN Mitts —T. H. Taylor, Chatham, 475 and 478. 


ARBITRATION and CONCILIATION, in settlement of labor disputes. Court of | 
of Arbitration, 5. Conciliation not successful, J. Falconer, Toronto, 11. i 
* * Toronto, 33. S.J. Dunlop, Toronto, 45. J. Callow, Seaton, 53. 
* ** * Machinist, Toronto, 63,66. A. Blue, Toronto, 77 and 79. T. 
Bowick, Toronto, 104 and 105. J. H. Lumaden, Toronto, 108. Carriage 
makers’ Union prefer arbitration tostrikes, W. J. McFarlane, Toronto, 114,115. 
R. Dennis, Toronto, 129, 131 and 132. R. Lee, Toronto, 149 and 141. T. 
Pickett, Toronto, 145. J. Hunt, Toronto, 150. D. Black, Toronto, 151. James 
Boyle, Toronto, 172. F. Nichols, Toronto, 183 and 187. C. R Rundle, To- 
ronto, 205. H. Lioyd, Toronto, 236 and 237, French system of : Reason 
why the Ontario law is unsatisfactory, H. T. Benson, Toronto, 268, New 
York Siate law re: H. Lloyd, Toronto, 272 and 273. John Kane, Toronto, 275. 
A. W. Wright, Toronto, 321 and 325, Geo. Harris, Toronto, 366. KH, A. Card. 
Taschereau, Arch. of Quebec, 368, R. Kerr, Walkerville, 373, American 
Brotherhood of Carpenters have petitioned the U.S. Congress for a law making 
it compulsory and the decision final, A.. Henderson, Detroit, 398. H, H. 
Foster, Windsor, 421. Thomas McNally, Windsor, 423. T. Crowley, Windsor, 
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431. J.E. Smith, Chatham, 453. J W. Blake, Chatham, 456. R. Gossett, 
Chatham, 458. G.S. Hope, Chatham, 463. Fitzthomas, Chatham, 467. K, 
S. Spashett, Chatham, 469. John Waddell, St. Thomas, 532, J. M. Green, St. 
Thomas, 538 and 540. W. A. Clarke, London, 595 and 596. J. McKenna, ~ 
London, 60i. John McClary, London, 614. J. L. Goodburne, Loncon, 616, 
John Davidson, London, 625. S. Peddle, London, 632, J. Hayman, London, 
636. ‘T. Green, London, 645. S.M. Hodgins, London, 651 and 656. James 
O'Donnell, London, 664, J, Sullivan, London, 679 and 680, HE. A. Passmore, 
London, 683. J.B Murphy. London, 686. H. Rymell, London, 688. T. Mo- 
Ketrick, Petrolia, 697. R E. Menzies, Petrolia, 709, A. Simpson, Petrolia, 
714. Geo. Harper, Hamilton, 743, W.J. McAndrews, Hamilton, 750. 3B. M, 
Danforth, Hamilton, 762. F. Walter, Hamilton, 796. Hamilton Iron Moulders 
Union, 797. W. J. Vale, Hamilton, 815. Geo. Metcalfe, Hamilton, 868. 
Knights of Labor, see article 10 Declaration of Principles re, 871. A. Miller, 
Hamilton. 885. W. Birkett, Hamilton, 898. J. Robinson, St. Catherines, 920. 
J. HK. Cluff, St. Catharines, 924. A. J. Carroll, St. Catharines, 926. W. R. 
James, St. Catharines, 931 and 932. G. Johnston, Kingston, 943. EH. Perry, 
Kingston, 953. Alf. Perry, Kingston, 960. B. Meeks, Kingston, 1004 and 
1049, The two recent strikes of Cotton Operatives at Cornwall finally settled 
by: A. T. Knight, 1067. A. G. Watson, Cornwall, 1064. J. J. Beckley, 
Cornwall, 1084. W. C. Teague, Ottawa, 1182. 


ARTIZANS.—Canadian, Scotch and English compared; John Bertram, Dundas, 856, 
ASSESSMENT ASSURANCEH, See Benerit Sooctertss. 


ASSESSMENT LAWS,.—Inconsistencies of onr present, R. T. Lancefeld, Toronto, 
25 to 28. James Perkins, Petrolia, 728 and 729. R Brock, Eonirkillen, 736. 
A. McKay, M.P., Hamilton, $06. J.D. Thompson, Mayor of Kingston, 1014 
and 1015. Geo, Macdonald, ex-mayor of Cornwall, 1072. 


ASSESSORS.— How they arrive at conclusions, James Perkins, Petrolia, 728. 


BAKERS.—In Toronto, see evidence of John D, Nasmith, 361. Mr. William Carlyle, 
362. In London, see evidence of A. W. Porter, 666, In Kingston, see evidence 
of Alex. Bennett, 996. S. Robinson, 1000. In Ottawa, see evidence of Lonia 
Garon, 1132. A. Cousineau, 1143. 8. Slinn, 1113. R KE. Jamieson, 1107. W. 
Gibson, 1102. H. Barrell, 1118, James Balharrie, 1131. 


BANKING AND BANKS,—Government control of banks, F. Nichols, Toronto, 
186. See Article 14 Declaration of the Principles of the Knights of Labor, 871, 
_ Banking aud the monetary system, B. Meeks, Kingston, 1008, 


BARBERS.—In Cornwall. See evidence of Isaie Ratelle, 1083. 


BARNUM IRON AND WIRE WORKS COMPANY —See evidence of Frederick S, 
Evans, Windsor, 388. 


BENEFIT SOCIETIES.—Sick benefit fand of the Carpenters’ Union, J. Falconer, 
Toronto, 4. Sick benefits in connection with the Knights of Labor. * * * 
Toronto, 32. Benefit Society in connection with the Typographical Union. S, 
J. Dunlop, 48. Insurance branch of the International Printers’ Union. S. J, 
Danlop, Toronto, 48. For machinists and railway employees, * * * Toronto, 
68. Benefit Societies, A, Blue, Toronto, 82. Workingmen’s benefit socicties, 
J. Smith, Toronto, 132 to 140. Co-operative benefit societies, statement regard- 
ing, J. Smith, Toronto, 138 to 140. Ancient Order of Foresters, J. Smith, 
Toronto, i135, 136 and 137, Benefit branch of the Moulders’ Union, T. Pickett, 
Toronto, 147. F. Walter, Hamilton, 795. EH. Perry, Kingston, 953, Benefits 
in connection with the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, J. J. White'y 
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Hamilton, 882. Sick benefits in’connection with the Nailers’ Association, B. 
| M. Danforth, Hamilton, 761. Benefit branch of the Painters’ International 
organization, C. A. Passmore, London, 682. And in connection with the 
- Brotherhood of Painters and Decorators, Geo. Metcalfe, Hamilton, 868. Bene- 
fit branch of the Seamen’s Union. John T. Oarey, 911. Willard Stephen, 
Kingston, 1033. Death benefit in connection with the Typographical Union, 
Goo. Harper, Hamilton, 77. Amounts paid in Cornwall for relief of distress by 
the Knights of Labor, J. J. Bickley, Cornwall, 1085, Motropolitan Lodge No. 
6534, Manchester Unity of Oddfellows, Gwen Mead, 214. Government inspec- 
tion of benefit societies. Owen Mead, 216. G.T.R. Company’s Insurance 
Society for employees, * * * Conductor, G.T.R., 517, 518, 520 and 522 to 
524. G.T.R. Engineer, St. Thomas, 543, 544 and 545. * * * St. Thomas, 
579 and 580. Benefit Societies and Health and Life Insurance provided by them, 


Societies, Dr. Oronhyatekha, London, 641 to 645. G@.T.R.- Provident and 
Insurance Society, HL. Nichols, London, 656 to 658. John Hall, Hamilton, 
178. Co-operation Benefit Societies, Hamilton Iron Moulders’ Union, 798. B, 
Mecks, Kingston, 1007. Government supervision and control of benefit societies, 


Ottawa, 1182 and 1183. 


BERNARDO, DR.—The children that he trains and sends out to Canada recom- 
mended as valuable and useful immigrants, Mayor Howland, Toronto, 160. 


BLACKLISTING.—* * * Toronto, 29. A, Blue, Toronto, 72. R, Dennis, 132. 
. R. Lee, Toronto. 144, C. Pearson, Toronto, 257. G. T. R. Punishment Sheet or 
Blacklist, * * * GT. R. Conductor, 519. G. T.R. Engineer, St. Thomas, 
5447. * * %€ St, Thomas, 577. James McKenna, London, 603. J. A. Rose, 
London, 620 and 621. S.M. Hodgins, London, 650 and 652. J. B. Murphy, 
London, 686. Hamilton Iron Moulders’ Union, 798. Blacklistiog of Sailors, 
J. T. Carey, 915. Blacklisting by the Typo. Union, W. Nesbitt, St. Catharines, 
y29. W. R. James, St. Catherines, 930. R. J Mills, St. Catherines, 919. 
B. Meeks, Kingston, 1004, J.J. Bickley, Cornwall, 1084. Rules in force on 
the G W. Division of the G. T. R. respecting re-employment of men discharged, 
and the granting of certificates to men who leave or are discharged, F. Arm- 
strong, Hamilton, 732. Men discharged by any Railway Company must 


have a certificate from that company befure being employed by any other, » 


1 


T, Towers, Hamilton, 575. i 


BLACKSMITHS.—At Toronto, seo evidence of T. Bowick, 103 Thomas Beckett, 
- 175, At Petrolia, see evidence of James Joyce, 730. At Kingstop, see evidence 
of C. Bonny, 953, C. M. Morrice, 1036. F, Edwards, 1041. At Ottawa, see 
evidence of J. T. Harvey. 1131, T. Stoddard, 1111. M. W. Merrill, 1099. 

At Gilmour & Co’s. Mills, Chelsea, G. L. Chitty, 1177. 


BOARD given to men employed in lumber shanties by Gilmour & Co., Ottawa, 
~ GL. Chitty, 1175. Quality and price of board in lumber shanties, Paul Miner, 
1189 and 1190. 


BOILER £XPLOSIONS.—R. E. Menzies, Petrolia, 710. 


BOILERUAKERS.—At Kingston, see evidence of R. B. McPhadden, 957. R, 
Charlton, 962. R. Marshall, 1042. At Ottawa, see evidence of Hugh Nesbitt, 
1124. W.J. Campbell, 1115. 


-BONUSING OF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.—J. M. Green, St. Thomas, 
541 and 542. John Noble, St. Thomas, 548. J.S. Anthes, Berlin, 839. Bonus 
from the city of Kingston to the K. and P, Railway, Mayor Thompson, 1016, 
Number of industries bonused in Cornwall and the stipulation accompanying the 
bonuses. Ex-Mayor Geo. Macdonald, 1073. 


G. 8S. Campbell, M.D., London, 582 to 586. Benefit and Benevolent. 


Dr. Oronhyatekha, London 644. W. J. Vale, Hamilton, 813. W.C. Teague, © 
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BOOK-FOLDERS AND STITCHERS.—At McLean, Roger & Co.’s, Ottawa, Mias 
* * * 1161, 1162 and 1163, F, Rogers, 1173. 


BOOT AND SHOE MAKERS, AND FACTORIES.—At Toronto, see evidence of WwW. 
Thurston, 307. At Windsor, see evidence of T. Crowley, 430. At London, see 
evidence of Robt. Symons, 659 and 660. At Hamilton, see evidence of A. Miller, 
£84, R, Coulter, 887. At Petrolia, see evidence of Alex. Simpson, Ti4. At 
Kingston, see evidence of James Volume, 936. Chas, Moon, 1049. At Toronto, 
R. C. Winlow, 336. Geo. Valiant, 309, 310. 


BOX FACTORIES AND EMPLOYEESIN—. J. H. Lumsden, Toronto, 110. 
Hugh Barke, Toronto, 262. J. Firstbrooke, Toronto, 311. J. F. Wood, Ottawa, 
1100. * *k * Ottawa, 1150. 


-BOYCOTTING of Printing Offices by the Printers’ Union.—S. J. Dunlop, Toronto, 40. 


BRASS FOUNDERS AND FINISHERS.—James Morrison, Toronto, 339. Eb. 
Grosell, Windsor, 427. 


BRICKLAYERS.—C. R. Randell, Toronto, 206. H. Lloyd, Toronto, 239. F. 
Thornton, Windsor, 408. J. M. Green, St. Thomas, 539, John Sullivan, London, 
679. John Hayman, London, 636. H. Rymill, London, 687. H. Douglas, 
Kingston, 1035. J.C. Johnston, Cornwall, 1078. W. Stuart, jr., Ottawa, 1108. 


BROOM-MAKING AND BROOM-MAKERS,—Thos. Brick, Hamilton, 819, John 
McKenna, Hamilton, 905. 


BUILDERS ASSOCIATION, MASTERS.—In Toronto, R. Dennis, 128. 


BUILDERS EXCHANGE.—In London, John Hayman, 638, 639, 640. Thos. Green, 
648, 649. John Sullivan, 630, 681. 


BULLDING INSPECTION.—Seo INSPECTOR of BULLDINGS. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES —A. Blue, Toronto, 86. J. Hunt, Toronto, 149. R. Kerr, 
Walkerville, 376. Hamilton Loan and Building Society, see evidence of the sec- 
retary, W. A. Studdart, 736. 


€ 

BUILDING TRADES,—Dangerous manner of constructing builders’ scaffolding in 

Toronto, T. Webb, 269.. J. Bissell, 271, 272. Shipping houses to Winnipeg, 

J. M. Green, St. Thomas, 539. Building trades in Ottawa, Wa. Stuart, jr., 1103. 

The architect’s irresponsibility for mistakes. Legislation required to define 

owner’s, architect’s and contraetor’s respousibility for workmen’s claims, O- 
Labelle, Ottawa, 1161. 

Seo also Carpenters, Bricklayers, Masons, Plasterers, &c. 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS.—Establishment by the Dominion Government 
of a~——, F. Nichols, Toronto, 185. H.T. Benson, Toronto, 268, J. Kane, 
Toronto, 275, One of the demands of all labor organizations, A. W. Wright, 
Toronto, 321. G.S. Hope, Chatham, 464. T. H. Taylor, Chatham, 477. A. 
Campbell, Chatham, 492. W. A, Clarke, London, 597. S. Peddle, London, 632. 
C. A. Passmore, London, 683. J. W. Crosby, Petrolia, 703. R. KH. Menzies, 
Petrolia, 709. A. Simpson, Petrolia, 715. J. Fraser, Petrolia, 722. G. Harper, 
Hamilton, 747. F. Walter, Hamilton, 796. J. E. Caff, St. Catharines, 924, A. 
J. Carroll, St. Catharines, 926. W.R. James, St. Catharines, 933. G. Johnston, 
Kingston, 943, Alf. Perry, Kingston, 960, D. Rogers, Kingston, 996. B. 
Meeks, Kingston, 1007. W. Stuart, jr., Ottawa, 1109. Thomas Stewart, Ottawa, 
1191. W. CG. Teague, Ottawa, 1182. Article No, 3. Declaration of principles \ 
of Knights of Labor, 571. . 
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BUTTER FACTORIES in Enniskillen, R. Brock, 733. Selling milk to,—John 
Fothergil], Burlington, 900. 


CABINET MAKERS AND CABINET MAKING.—In Toronto, see evidence of C, 
Rogers, 354. In Windsor, see evidence of Frank Ralph, 403. Ino London, see 
evidence of John Wolfe, 607, Samuel Peddle, 689. In Ottawa, see evidence of 
James Oliver, 1117, and Louis Gratton, 1159. 

See also Furniture Factories, and their employees, 


CANADIAN LOCOMOTIVE AND ENGINE CO., KINGSTON.—Their works 
and employees, see evidence of S, Angrove, Pattern-maker, 945. Geo. Bonny, 
blacksmith, 953, John Litton, driller, 956. John Dwyer, laborer, 999. F. J. 
Leigh, superintendent and engineer, 1017. Wm. Harty, managing director, 
1023, Chas. M. Morrice, 1036. F. Hward, blacksmith, 1041. Joseph Shaw, 
laborer, 1044. James Rushford, laborer, 1044. . 


CARPENTERS.—In London, see evidence of Thos. Green, 645. In St. Thomas, see 
evidence of J. M. Green, 538, In Chatham, see evidence of R. W. Brickman, 
457. In Detroit and Windsor, see evidence of A. Henderson, 395. E. H, 
Foster, 420. Geo. M. Jenkins, 424. In Toronto, see evidence of John 
Falconer, 1. Richd. Dennis, 119. R. Lee, 140. H. Lloyd, 235. R, South- © 
well, 241. J. S. Ballantyne, 243. In the employ of the Toronto Street Car 
Company, see evidence of J. J. Franklin, 334. In Seaton Village, see 
evidence of John Callow, 51. In Hamilton, see evidence of E. H. Hancock, 
887. In Windsor, see evidence of KE. H. Foster, 421. In Kingston, see evi- 

' dence of R, Baird, 939. Joseph Thorne, 1053. In Cornwall; see evidence of 
J.C. Johnston, 1078, In Ottawa, see evidence of W. Stewart, Jr., 1109. R. 
Clements, 1120. T. Evans, 1126. Wm, Gaverock, 1128 M C. Kdey, 1147, 
At Gilmour & Co.’s lumber mills, Chelsea, see evidence of G. L. Chitty, 1177. 

See also Woodworkers. 


CARRIAGE-MAKING and CARRIAGE-MAKERS.—In Toronto, see evidence of 
W. J. McFarlane, 114. Thomas Beckett, 174. John Dixon, 246. Carriage 
painting injurious to the health only through the carelessness of the men, J. 
Dixon, 247, Carriage painters in Chatham. R, Gossett, 458. Comparison of 

e American and Canadian lumber used in carriage woodwork making. John 
Heard, St. Thomas, 511. Carriage woodwork factories, W. H. Anderson, 
507. Baby carriage making, J. S. Anthes, Berlin, 837. 


CARRIAGES.—Quality and prices of Canadian and American made carriages com- 
pared. Thos, Beckett, Toronto, 174, 175. 


CARTERS.—In Hamilton, see evidence of Thos. Brick, 817. In Toronto, see evi-. 
dence of C. Mackenzie, 360. 


CASH-BOYS in Dry-goods Stores—R. J. Walker, 290. 


CATTLE RAISING,—See evidence of G. F. Frankland, Toronto, 338. D, Wilson, 
Chatham, 445. John Andrews, Southwell, 603. J. R. Pettitt, Grimsby, 847. 
R. Brock, Enniskillen, 733, D. Rogers, Kingston, 995. 


CATTLE SHOWS.—R, Brock, Enniskillen, 735. 


CATTLE TRADE.—Home and export, see evidence of G. F. Frankland, Toronto, 
338. Caleb Wheeler, Chatham, 496, Prices of cattle, St. Thomas, B, J. Wade,,. 
560, 563. 


CENSUS.—Snaggestion regarding taking of the,—A. Blue, Toronto, 88. 
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CENTRALIZATION of CAPITAL,—hinders the material prosperity of the work- | 
ing classes, A. W. Wright, Toronto, 324, 


CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS.—In Chatham, T. H, Taylor, 481. W. E. Hamil- 
ton, 484. 
See also Poor Relief, 


CHATHAM.—Seo evidence of H. A Patterson, Mayor of, 486. 


CHILD LABOR.—The school law which requires that boys between 5 and 16 years 
of age to attend school is ignored by parents, S. J. Dunlop, Toronto, 38. Boys 
employed in printing offices in Toronto, S. J. Dunlop, 4¥. Improvement in 
machinery increases the use of child labor to the detriment of men, J. Callow, 
Seaton Village, 61. Children employed in factories, and girla employed in 
“sweat shops,’ A. Blue, Toronto, 73. On the employment of children in 
factories and stores, and age they should be before being so employed, Dr. Old- 
wright, Toronto, 93, 94, Age children should be before being put to work, T. 
Bourk, Toronto, 107. No girls employed in his dry-goods store under twelve 
years of age, Thomas Haton, Toronto, 292. Girls and boys employed at cigar- — 
making, A, Kichhorm, Toronto, 305. Employed at cork-cutting, P. Freysing, 
Toronto, 507. Boys employed at box-making, J. Firstbrooke, Toronto, 311. 
Large percentage of child labor is employed in cotton and woollen mills, cigar 
factories and knitting works. Some of the children he found under age, J. R. 
Brown, Inspector of Factories, 316. Employed making gentlemen’s ties, W. H. 
Williamson, Toronto, 359. Girls employed as paper box-makers, F, P. Birley, 
Toronto, 364, His opinion regarding restrictions necessary in the employment 
of children, BE. A. Card. Taschereau, Arch. of Quebec, 363. Boys em- 
ployed in the grape sugar refinery and starch factory at Walkerville, M. H. 
Miller, 378. Boys employed at the Barnum Wire and Iron Works, Windsor, 
F. S, Evans. 391. “ Boys run some of the wood-working machines at Windsor,” 
Thomas McNally, 424, Age of boys employed in the furniture factory at Chat- 
ham, H. Neilson, 442. Employs all men, no boys, in his nursery, Cannot get 
good work done by boys, F. W. Wilson, Chatham, 448, ‘‘ What is ruining the 
trade (house painting) is the employment of too many boys,’ J. BE. Smith, 
Chatham, 454. “Green” boys areset to run dangerous woodworking machinery 
at Chatham, G. §. Hope, 465. Boys employed in woollen mills as Chatham, 
T. H, Miller, 475. Boys who are not apprentices at the London furniture 
factory, John Wolfe, 609. Does not employ any cigarmakers now, employs 
boys and girls only, John A. Rose, London, 617. Kmployed running wood- 
working machinery in the agricultural implement factory, London, J. Davidson, 
623, 6 6. No child lubor employed at tailoring in London except it be by the 
women who do the work outside, John Allenby, 623, Children employed in 
London at cigarmaking, wages paid them, age and what becomes of them after 
they have learned the trade, S. M. Hodgins, 651, Claims that young girls em- | 
ployed in large shops are liable to become immoral ; advocates that they do not 
be +o employed until they are 16 or i7 years of age, 665. Employed in woollen 
factories, 665. Asa Knight of Labor would like to have the law regarding the 
minimum age of children employed in factories changed from 13 to 15 or 17, 664. 
Depression of trade is caused by over-production and the employment of child 
labor, James O'Donnell, London, 663, The McCormick Manufacturing Com- 
pany, London, have not for the past two years employed children under 16 years 
ofage. Ina few instances children tried to deceive him regarding their age, 
A. W. Porter, 666. Accidents to boys running wood-working machines, S. 
Peddle, London, 639, 690. How employed in the tobacco factory of G. KE. 
Tuckett & Son, Hamilton ; age aud wages. G. T. Tuckett, 743. Employed in 
the nail factory; engaged by the men, not by tha firm, 761. Boys employed by 
nailmakers do not displace men, B, M, Danforth, Hamilton, 762, Boys em- 
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ployed by the Hart Emery Wheel Company, Hamilton, R. Chisnell, 784, 
Hamilton Iron Monlders’ Union’s opinions regarding child labor, 797. Boys 
and girls employed in the tobacco factory of G. BH. Tuckett & Sons, Hamilton, 
James Sharkey, 867, 803. Wm. Hobden, 808. James Bowen, 811, Boys em- 
ployed in the iron rolling mills, their age and wages, W. J. Scott, Hamilton, 
820. Employed in the rattan industry, J. 8. Anthes, Berlin, 837, Boys em- 
ployed at wire working. 8S. Greening, Hamilton, 840. Employed by fruit-grow- 
ers. A. H. Petitt, Grimsby, 848, 849. Article No. 11 of the Knights of Labor’s 
declaration of principles regarding child labor, 871. His ideas regarding child 
labor, T. Towers, Hamilton, 872. Employed in the Ontario Cotton Mills, 
Hamilton, John Bell, 877, &79. Kmployed in Morgan Bros. whip factory, 
Hamilton. R R. Morgan, 883. Employed in shoe factories. Boys cannot 
learn shoemaking ina factory, A. Miller, Hamilton, 884. Employed at fruit 
canning; paid same rate for piece work as journeymen, B. R. Nelles, Grimsby, 
890,91. Previous to the passing of the Factory Act children under fourteen 
were employed in cotton mills, $96. The employment of children in cotton 
mills does not deteriorate them physically, nor does it prevent them getting as 
good an education as formerly, but is ® source of material prosperity to both 
them and their parents, W. Birkett, Hamilton, £98. Its effect on cigar- 
makers, James Robinson, St. Catharines, 921. Child labor in St, Catharines, 
J. W. Keefer, 927. W.R. James, 931, 933. A few boys employed at piano 
making in Kingston, R. McMillan, 917, Boys and girls employed at cigar 
making, Kingston, S. Oberndorfer, 162, Employed by the Kingston Cotton 
Company, W. Wilson, 971, 973., How the requirements of the Factory Act 
respecting the age of children employed is complied with by the Kingston Cotton 
Company, S. Rawcroft, 976. Employed by the Kingston Hosiery Company, 
John Hewton, 979. Girls employed in biscuit factories, S. Robinson, King- 
ston, 1001. B. Meeks, Kingston, 1004. Hmployed at the knitting mill in 
Kingston, John Wilkins, 1039. Employed by the Stormont Qotton Milis 
Company, Cornwall, A. Gault, 1058, 1060. Employed by the Canada Cotton 
Company, Cornwall, A. G. Watson, 1063. Employed by the Cornwall Manu- 
facturing Company, Cornwall, J. P. Watson, 1068, 1069. Employed in the 
carding room of the Stormont Cotton Mills, HE. King, Cornwall, 1074. 
Employed in the carding room of the Canada Cotton Manufacturing Company’s 
mills, S. Shoefelt, Cornwall, 1075, Employed at cotton spinning in Cornwall, 
* %* * (Cotton spinner. 1086. In the Stormont Cotton Mills dye house. 
James Daley, 1091. In E. H. Barnes’ box shook factory, Ottawa, J. F. Wood, 
1100, 1102. In J. R, Booth’s lumber mills, Ottawa, W. Anderson, 1105. In 
bakeries in Ottawa, Louis Garon, 1132. In sawmills at Ottawa, 15 bow BP 
Levert, 1135. Children employed in lamber mills in Ottawa only work during 
{bo summer and go toschoo! during the winter, Joseph Lefebvre, 1136, 1137. 
Employed in J. MacLaren & Co,’s lath and shingle mills, John Henderson, 1158. 
Employed by the Canadian Granite Company, P. G. Nash, 1149. Employed 
in the Now Edinburgh woollen mills, A. French, 1144. Employed in the match 
factory, Ottawa, 1149. In the box factory, Ottawa, 1150, 1151. In the lumber 
mills, Ottawa, 1150, 1151,1152, Employed in the folding room of the Parlia- 
mentary Printing Office, Miss * * * Ottawa, 1161, 1162, 1163. Employed 
in the dry goods store of Bryson, Graham & Oo., C. Bryson, Ottawa, LiGé3. 
Child labor in dry goods stores, &¢, 1165, Women and children employed in 
dry goods stores, clothing houses, shirt factories and millioery and dressmaking 
estublishments, should be protected by Government, because employers will not 
do so till compelled, 1167. Age of cash boys in stores; thinks they would be 
better at school, S, Carsley, Montreal, 1168. Employed in the job printing 
department of A.S, Woodburn & Co., Ottawa, W. Rankia, 1169. Employed 
at Gilmour & Co.’s lumber mills, Chelsea, G. L. Chitty, Ottawa, 1176, 1177. 
Employed in his lumber mills, J. R. Booth, Ottawa, 1178, 
See also apprentices, 
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CHINESE LABOR.—T. Towers, Hamilton, 873. 


CIGAR-MAKING AND CIGAR-MAKERS,—In Toronto, see evidence of August 
Hichhorn, 305. In London, see evidence of John A. Rose, 617. S. M, Hodgins, 
649. In St. Catharines, see evidence of Robert J, Mills, 919. In Kingston, 
gee evidence of Simon Oberndorfer, 962. 


CIVILIZATION.—Its tendency is to centralize and monopolize, John Hewitt, 
Toronto, 300. 


CLERKSHIPS —Tendency of young men on farms is to seek for, J. K. Dickson, 
Chatham, 473. 


CLOSETS in FACTORIES, WORKSHOPS, STORES, &¢.—Dr. Oldwright, Toronto, 
92, R.C, Winlow, Toronto, 337. The dry earth closet system in London, 
William Bell, 694. In the tinware factory at London, John McCleary, 613. 
Prefers earth closets to water closets connected with or running into sewers, 
Dr. Oronhyatekha, London, 643. At the establishment of the McCormick 
Manufacturing Company, London, A. W. Porter, 667, Atthe printing and 
bookbinding establishment of A.S. Woodburn & Co., Ottawa, A.S. Woodburn, 
1170. Indry goods stores throughout the country, 8S. Carsley, Montreal, 1,165. — 
In the dry goods establishment of Bryson, Graham & Co., C. Bryson, 1,164. 
At the printing office of the Citizen Printing and Publishing Company, Ottawa, 
W. Gibbens, 1,145. At the Parliamentary Printing Office of McLean, Roger & 
Co., Ottawa, J. T. Byrne, 1,146. F. Rogers, 1,174. Atthe Free Press Office, 
Ottawa, J. Pearce, 1,179. In bis dry goods store, Ottawa, Crawford Ross, 
1,184, 1,185. At the mills of the Canada Cotton Manufacturing Company, 
Cornwall. A. G. Watson, 1,064. S. Shooefelt, 1,075. J. Anderson, 1,082. At 
the mills cf the Stormont Cotton Mills Company, Cornwall, A. Gault, 1,059, 
* * * mill operative, 1,079. Geo. Auty, 1,093, Paul Dane, 1,094, At the 
mills of the Corawali Manufacturing Company, J. P. Watson, 1,069, 

See also Sanitary conditions. 


CLOTHING HOUSES, WHOLESALE.—S. Carsley, Montreal, 1,166. 


COAL.—Foreign coal altogether used in stove making in Toronto and Hamilton, 
HK, Gurney, 300. Gets all his coal from the United States, James Burns, Lon- 
don, 673. John Hiliott & Son, London, use United States coal; has always un- 
derstood that Maritime Province coal is not suitable for forges, Wm. Klliott, 
677, Reason why be has never used Lower Province coal, John Milne, Hamil- 
ton, £73. High rates of freight make it impossible to use Nova Scotia coal in 
Hamilton, 903. Cost of delivering American and Nova Scotia coal in Hamilton, 
R. B. Osburne, 904. Cape Breton coal compared with American in price and 
quality. Able to lay down in Kingston Nova Scotia eoal cheaper than American 
this season for the first time, William Harty, 1,028, Coai and the coal trade in 
Cornwall, see evidence of D, Fiack, 1,082. 


COERCION.—On the part of employers to prevent employees from giving labor 
statistics, A. Blue, Toronto, 84. Does not think that employers have used 
coercion to prevent workmen from giving evidence before this Commission, F. 
Nichols, 179, 180. Mr, Hickson’s threatening circular to the G. T. R, employees, 
517. The G. T, R. Company compel their employees to sign a document absolv- 
ing the company from all responsibility in case of accidents, 518, 

See also “ lron-clad Contracts.” 


COFFEE.—The “ring” has made the price abnormally high, T. Galbraith, Toron 
to, 193. 


COFFERK TAVERN.—At Hamilton, T. Brick, 819, 
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COMBINATIONS.—Among manufacturers to advance prices, A. Blue, Toronto, 82. 


Master Builders’ Association in Toronto, R. Dennis, 128. C. R. Rundle, 205, 
Among the Master Carpenters in Toronto with a view to breaking up organiza- 
tion among the meo, John S, Ballantine, 243. The ‘Iron Ring,” D. Black, 
Toronto, 153. Cotton manufacturers’ organization, F, Nichols, Toronto, 189. 
Box-makers’ combination to raise prices; how it was done, H. Burke, Toronto, 
263. Stove Manufacturers’ Association, EH. Gurney, Toronto, 297, 295, 299. 
Jobn McClary, London, 615. The “ Boss” bakers of Toronto have an organiza- 
tion; objects of it, W. Carlyle, 263. Manufacturers’ Association and its objects, 
R. G. Fleming, Chatham, 438, 439. The Chatham Employers’ Association was 
formed to counteract the efforts of workmen to get shorter hours and was suc- 
cessful, H. Neilson, 413. Employers’ combination, Chatham, G. 8S. Hope, 462. 
Farmers’ combination in Southwold, J. Andrews, 507. Tbe organization or 
society of railway superintendents, G. T. R, engineers, St. Thomas, 543. The 
Cigar Manufacturers’ Union was formed to tight the Cigar Makers’ Union, John 
A. Rose, London, 620. Builders’ Exchange, London, John Hayman, 638, 639, 
640, Thomas Green, 648, 649. John Sullivan, 660, 681. The Oil Exchange in 
Petrolia, R. E. Menzies, 712. James Kerr, 718, 719. ‘The Hamilton grocers 
tried to form an association but failed, Thos. Mackay, 767. Manufacturers’ 
Organization, S. J. Whitehead, Hamilton, 79?. T. Towers, Hamilton, 873. 
Combination of employers in the building trades: Grocers, lawyers and doctors 
have their combinations, T. Towers, Hamilton, 874. Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association for the Dominion, John Bell, Hamilton, 880. W. Wilson, Kingston, 
974. A. Gault, Cornwall, 1,062. An understanding among the coal dealers of 
Cornwall about prices. 1,081. Refuses to answer whether the coal dealers of 
Cornwali used their influence to present the working people of the town from 
getting a consignment of coal from Montreal dealers, D. Flack, 1,082. 
See also organized labor and Jabor organizations. 


COMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS.—F, Nichols, Toronto, 199. 
COMMERCIAL UNION.—Consilers it madness to talk about it, D. Wilson, 


Chatham, 446, ! 


COMPETITION for contracts in the building trades,—Hvils resulting from, John 


Galbraith, Toronto, 217. Competition in industry necessitates industrial training, 


W. Houston, Toronto, 231. Competition met with in the manufacture of boots 
and shoes from other provinces aad the United States, Geo. Valiant, Toronto, 
309. Competition compels railway companies to run fast freight trains, J. B. 
Morford, St. Thomas, 555. Three Rivers, P. Q., is swamping the country witb 
a cheap grade of cigars, S. M. Hodgins, London, 651. 

See also Foreign Competition. 


CONCENTRATION OF CAPITAL.—W. Houston, Toronto, 224. Has deprived the 


poor man of the chances be formerly had in Ontario; bis chances are 50 per 
cent. better in the North-West, John Smith, Hamilton, 759. 


CONDITION OF THE WORKING CLASSES.—Carpenters live better than they 


/ 


did twenty years ago, R. Dennis, Toronto, 12.3, The condition of carpenters is 
slightly improved during the last eleven years, H. Lloyd, Toronto, 230, What 
the Government ought to do if they desire to improve the condition of cigar 
makers, S. M. Hodgins, London, 656. The condition of farmers in_ the 
vicinity of Chatham now, five, ten and fifteen years ago, compared, Caleb 
Wheeler, 499. Condition of farmers in Southwold: mortgages bow increased ; 
reasons therefor, John Anderson, 506. Financial condition of employees at 
Oliver & Son’s furniture factory, Ottawa, James Oliver, 1117. Material con- 
dition of laboring men in the oil regions near Petrolia, Thos. McKetrick, 666. 
Condition of painters in England and Toronto, compared, John Rooney, 
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Toronto, 367. Condition of street car employees better in Toronto than in the 
United States, J. J. Franklin, Toronto, 331. Condition of mechanics, C. 
Rogers, Toronto, 354. Robert Kerr, Walkerville, 375. Wam.. Daffy, Cornwall, 
1093. Condition of workingmen now and ten years ago contrasted, R. Lee, | 
Toronto, 143. General condition of the working classes in Hamilton. Thomas 
Brick, 818. In London, Wm. Ball, London, 592. In Chatham, A. Campbell, 
490. H. A. Patterson, 486. W.E. Hamilton, 483. HE. S. Spashett, 468. In 
Ottawa, W. C. Teague, 1184. W. Stuart, jr, 1109. Condition of working. 
men in Kogland, G. M. Jenkins, Windsor, 425. Condition of the working | 
Classes in Kngland and Canada compared, John Davis, Ottawa, 1187. 
See also Working Classes, 


CONFECTIONERS.—In London, see evidence of A. W. Porter, 666. In Ottawa, 
see evidence of R. &. Jamieson, 1107. . 


CONSPIRACY LAWS.—Benefits derived from the repeal of them in England, J, 
Hewitt, Toronto, 305. 


CONSTANCY OF EMPLOYMENT— 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT FACTORY EMPLOYEES.—In Chatham, 8. G. Flem- 

ing, 459. KH. Fitzthomas, 466. in London, John Davidson, 626, 

BARBERS.—In Cornwall, Issie Ratelle, 1083. 
Buacksmitus.—In Petrolia, James Joyce, 730. In Ottawa, M. W. Merrill, 
1099. 

BorbErMakeErs, —In Kingston, R. B. McPhadden, 957. 

Boor anp Suormakers.—In Windsor, Thos. Crowley, 430. In London, R. 
Symons, 661. In Hamilton, A. Miller, 884, In Kingston, Chas. Moore, 1049, 

Boxmakers.—In Toronto, J. Firstbrooke, 3:2. In Hi. H. Barnes’ box shook 
factory, Ottawa, J. F. Wood, 1101. 

Brass FINtsuERS.—In Toronto, J Morrison, 335, 

Bricktayers.—In London, H. Rymill, 68/. J. Sullivan, 679. In Corn- 
‘wall, J. C. Johnston, 1078. In Ottawa, W. Stuart, Jr., 1108. 

Broom-Makers.—In Hamilton, John McKenna, 9035. 

Buitpina TRADES GENERALLY.— J. W. Crosby, Petrolia, 702, 704. 

CABINET-MAKERS AND Furniture Factory Empuoyers.—In Toronto, OC. 
Rogers, 354. In Windsor, F, Ralph, 403. In London, John Wolfe, 607, 610.. 
In Ottawa, Louis Gratton, 1160. 

Carpenters.—In Toronto, J. Falconer, 1,2. R. Dennis, 125, 126, In Sea. 
ton Village, John Callow, 57. in Detroit, A. Henderson, 396. In Windsor, | 
HK, H. Foster, 420,422, G.M. Jenkins, 424. In Chatham, R. W. Brickman, 457. 
In London, Thos. Green, 645. In Hamilton, KE, H, Hancock, 888, In King- 
ston, R Baird, 939. In Cornwall, J.C. Johnston, 1078. In Ottawa, R. Clements, 
1121. Thos. Evans, 1126, 

CARRIAGE PaInTERS.—R, Gassett, Chatham, 458, 
Carriage Woopwonrk Factory Empioyzes.—W, H, Anderson, St. Thomas, 
508. 

Cartrers.—©, Mackenzie, Toronto, 260. 

Coopers.—It. Somerville, Windsor, 400. 

Corron Factory Operitives.—Joha Vance, Hamilton, 894. In Cornwall, 
A. Gault, 1062. 8S. Shoefelt, 1075. Jennie Morell, 1087. Annie Martin, 1086, 
James Daley, 109:. 

DreEssMAKERS.—Miss H. Gurnett, Toronto, 347. 

EnainEErs —G. Johnston, Kingston, 941. 

Fannina MItn Factory EmpLoyees.—M. Campbell, Chatham, 492. 

Farmers AND Farm Laxborers,—B, J. Wade, 561. John Andrews, 504. 
John Smith, Hamilton, 7.8. J. W. Crosby, Petrolia, 702. D. Rogers, King- 
ston, 992, | 
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FisHERMEN.—D, Meloche, Sandwich West, 382. 

FounpDRYMEN including Mov.pErs, PatrermaKkers, &o.—In Toronto, D. 
Black, 153. E, Gurney, 295, 297, 298. In London, James McKenna, 603. J. 
McOlary, 612. James Burns, 671. J. B. Marphy, 685. In Hamilton, D. Cash- — 
ion, 784. F. Walters, 794. T. Pumfray, 821. John Milne, 834. Im King- 
ston, 8. Angrove, 945. John McNeil, 949. EH. Perry, 951. W. Duffy, 1055. 
In Ottawa, M. W. Merrill, 1099. John Peer, 1130. 

Fruit Growina.—Child and female labor employed in,—A. H. Pettitt, 
Grimsby, 848, 849. 

GRAIN SHOVELLERS employed by the Montreal Transportation Co ,—John 
Gaskin, Kingston, 965. | 

Iron Workers employed by Hamilton Iron Forging Co.—Geo. J, Sturges, 
Hamilton, -787. 

LaBorers.—In Windsor, R. D, Walker, 405. C. Simpkins, 402. In Petro- 
lia, Jas. Joyce, 732. John Fraser, 722. R. E. Menzies, 707. A. Smith, 698, 
D, Mills, 695. In Cornwall, Hx-Mayor Geo. Macdonald, 1073, W. Stuart, Jr, 

ttawa, (108, W. Hutchison, Ottawa, 1197. Lock laborers, Ottawa, 1158. 

. Macninists,—In Toronto, * * * , 68, John Doty, 327, In the M. 
C. R. Car works, St. Tnomas, R. McKay, 564, 565. In the G. T, R. Car works, 
London, H. Nichols, 656. In Hamilton, John Milne, 34. J. J. Whitely, 880, 
In Kingston, Alf. Perry, 959, In Ottawa, M. W. Merrill, 1099. 

MiLuingers,— Miss Burnett, Toronto, 358. 

Naru Maxers.—8. M. Danforth, Hamilton, 760. 

PaINTERS.—I[n Toronto, John Rooney, 367. In Chatham, J, HE, Smith, 452, 
J. W. Blake, 455. In Kingston, J. Wild, 940. 

Puasterers.—J. C. Johnstoo, Cornwall, 1078. 

Printers —J LL. Goodhue, London, 616. 

Rartway EmpLoyrges,—Section men, * * * St. Thomas, 579. 

SarLons.—Peter Nelson, 917. T. A. Green, 851. Capt. T. Donnelly, 984. 

Sawmitt Empiorges.—Employed at J. R. Booth’s mills, W. Anderson, 
1105. AtJ. MacLaren & Co.’s, Joha Henderson, 1137. Shantymen or bush 
hands employed by Gilmour & Co, G. L. Chitty, 1175. 

Sure Carpentgers.—R. Donnelly, 910. Isaac Oliver, Kingston, 997. James 
Ainslie, Kingston, 1056, | | 

Stream Firrers.—In Toronto, 30 

Sup Marine Divers— HE. Smillie, Port Dalhousie, 923%. 

Stone Currers.—In Ottawa, W. Stuart, jr., 1108. M. Shields, 1122. John 
Low, 1123. P.G. Nash, 1139, 

Stone Masons.-—-In Cornwall, J. C. Johnston, 1078. Geo. White, 1088. 
In Ottawa, W. Stuart, jr., 1108. 

TaILors.—-James Wren, Windsor, 405. 

TinsuitHs.—P., Moncrieff, Kingston, 978. 

Waaoon Factory Empioyses.—H, 8. Spashett, Chatham, 468, 470. 

Wuip Factory Emptoyrers.—R. R. Morgan, Hamilton, 883. 

Woop worKers.—In Witdsor, T, McNally, 423. In Chatham, G. 8. Hope, 
461. H. A. Patterson, 486. In St. Thomas, John Waddell, 530. 

Wootten Factory Empioyens.—James O'Donnell, London, 664, J. P. 
Watson, Cornwall, 1069. T. Day, Corowall, 1071. 

— Reasability of spreading the year’s work over the whole year, instead of 
rushing it through in eight or nine months, H. Craft, Chatham, 470. Advan- 
tage derived from continuous work greater than formerly, I’. Nichols, 185, 186. 
Continuous work has decreased during the past ten years, and if the present 
condition of affairs continue expects it will decrease still more during the next 
ten years, J. Hewitt, Toronto, 304, Mechanics cannot save much on account 
of the inconstancy of employment, Robt. Kerr, Walkerville, 375. Crowding 
work into season, an injury which might be avoided, R. Gossitt, Chatham, 459. 
Machinery having reduced the demand for manual labor the employment of 
artizaos is made more precarious, William Collins, Burlington, 826, 
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CONTRACTORS’ AGENTS,— Describes his business, J. Scully, 253. 


CONTRACT SYSTEH M.— Of doing corporation work at Hamilton, A. McKay, M.P., 
805. The abolition of the contract system of doing national or public works, 
see article No. 9 of the declaration of principles of the Knights of Labor, 871. 

See also sub-contracting. 


‘CONVICT LABOR—John Falconer, Toronto, 12. * * * Toronto, 32, 66. A, 
Blue, Toronto, 87, 88. T. Bourk, Toronto, 104. W.J. McFarlane, Toronto. 
117. RR. Dennis, Toronto, 130. T. Pickett, Toronto, 147, James Boyle, 173. 
J. Dixon, Toronto, 250. H. Lloyd, Toronto, 273, 274. J. Kane, Toronto, 274, 
275. A, W. Wright, Toronto, 324. J. Massey, Warden of Central Prison, 
Toronto, 341, 342, 343, 344, 345, 346. Jas. McKenna, London, 602, 603, 604. 
John McClary, London, 613, 615. J. B. Murphy, London, 685, 686. The 
opinion of the Hamilton Iron Moulders’ Union, 798. J. Stephenson, 
Hamilton, 799. W.J. Vale, Hamilton, 812. Thos. Brick, Hamilton, 819. 
J.S. Anthes, Berlin, 838, 839. Article No. 12 of the Declaration of Principles 
efthe Knights of Labor regarding, 871. ‘[. Towers, Hamilton, 72, John 
McKenna, Hamilton, 905. W. R. James, St. Catharines, 933. Warden Lavell, 
of Kingston Penitentiary, 937, 938. R. Baird, Kingston, 939. G. Johnston, 
Kingston, 943, John McNeil, Kingston, 951, Peter Moncrieff, Kingston, 978. 
B, Meeks, Kingston, 1004, 


CO-OPERATION.—Co-operative industry among carpenters, John Falconer, To- 
ronto, 12. Co-operative stores in England and Toronto, John Callow, Seaton 
Village, «0,62. Co-operative production, A. Blue, Toronto, 82. Co-operative 
distribution, A. Blue, Toronto, 82. Co-operation among carpenters in Toronto, 
R, Dennis, Toronto, 126. Co-operative stores, James Boyle, Toronto, 173. Co- 
operation in harness-making, C. W. Barton, Toronto, 212, Among carpenters, 
H. Lloyd, Toronto, 237. Cc-operative stores, R. Southwell, Toronto, 242. Co- 
operation in manufacturing coupled with sterling morality, the solution of many 
of the troubles of the working classes, John Hewitt, Toronto, 301. Co-oper- 
ative production, C. Rogers, Toronto, 356 Co-operation in Chatham, R. G. 
Fleming, 438, Co-operative Grange, F. W. Wilson, Chatham, 451. Among 
house painters in Chatham, J. EH. Smith, 454. Co-operation, M. Campbell, 
Chatham, 495. John Noble, St, Thomas, 548, Among moulders, J. McKenna, 
London, 602, Co-operative Societies in London, John Davidson, 625, 626. 
Co-operative stores and Building Societies, S. Peddle, London, 633, 634. G, T. 
R. co-operative society for supply of fuel, H. Nichols, London, 659, Co-oper- 
ative society in London, R. Symons, 661. John Sullivan, 683, Co-operation, 
John Kerr, Petrolia, 707. Co-operative societies cannot be successfully carried 
on in Canada under the existing laws,A. Simpson, Petrolia, 715. Co-operation, 
see Article No 19 Declaration of Principles of the Knights of Labor, 871. Co- 

operation likely to be a result of a national organization of the Knights of Labor 
in the Dominion, T. Towers, Hamilton, 874. Co-operationin Montreal assisted 
by money from the United States, T. Towers, 875. Co-operation, W. R. 
James, St. Catharines, 934. Peter Moncrieff, Kingston, 978. 


COOPERS and COOPERING,.—In Toronto, see evidence of A. Delaney, 260. In 
Windsor, seo evidence of R. Somerville, 393, In the flour millsat Chatham, A. 
Campbell, 489. In the fruit regions, A. H. Pettitt,@rimsby, 849, €50. 


CORK CUTTERS,—See evidence of P. Freysing, Toronto, 307. 


CORN.—Products made by the Grape, Sugar and Dominion Siarch Company from 
corp and how they dispose of the refuse. For the manufacture of glucose and 
starch, American corn is superior and cost the eame duty paid as Canadian, M, 
A. Miller, Walkerville, 377. 
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CORNWALL.—See evidence of the Ex-Mayor, Geo, Macdonald, 1072, 


CORPORATION WORK.—In Hamilton, A. McKay, M. P., 805. In Kingston, J. 
D. Lhompson, Mayor, 1011, 1012, 1013, 1014. In Toronto, H. T. Benson, 267. 


COST OF LIVING.—In Toronto now and fifteen years ago compared, John Falconer, 
3. Average cost of boardin Toronto, * * * 35, In England and Toronto, 
John Callow, Seaton, 62. * * * Machinist, Toronto, 63. Ontario and 
Massachusets compared, A. Blue, 77, In Toronto increased, T. Bowick, 196, 
Higher in Toronto, W. J. McFarlane, 114. R. Dennis, 123. R. Lee, 143. In 
Canada and the United States, T. Pickett, 148, 154, In Toronto, J. Hunt, 
148, 149. D. Black, 152. Iron moulders’ wages and cost of living have not in- 
croased in the same ratio, T. Pickett, 155. John Pierce, 156. In Toronto and 
Chicago compared, John McLaren, Toronto, 178. In Toronto, J. Dixon, 249. 
Lessin Toronto than the United States, Miss H. Gurnett, 348, Vegetables 
cheaper in Detroit than Windsor, reason why, W. Benson, 371. In Windsor, 
T, McNally, 423. In Canada, the United States and Great Britain compared, 
H. Gnosel/, Windsor, 428. Comparative prices of food and clothing in Windsor 
and Detroit, H. Gocsill, 429. In Chatham, R. G. Fleming, 437. J. HE. Smith, 
453. . Fitzthomas, 468. Io London and Syracuse compared, John Davidson, 
London, 624, In Canada, Great Britain and the United States compared; 8, 
Peddie, London, 689. In Petrolia, B. Lancey, 713. John Fraser, 722, In 
Hamilton and the western cities of the United States compared, Geo. I. Sturges, 
788, In Hamilton, W. J. Vaie, §14, In Dundas, John Bertram, &58. In 
Hamilton and B:ooklyn, United States America, compared, J. Holmes, 869. In 
Hamilton, Tf. Towers, 876. In Kingston and the United States compared, R. 
Baird, 939. Ia Kingston, G. Johnston, 942. S. Angrove, 946. In Canada, 
Great Britain and the United States compared, Geo. Bonney, 953. Alfred Perry, 
960. Peter Moncrief, 979. C.M. Morin, 1037. Sce evidence of Dr. W.B. 
Nesbitt, Toronto, regarding foods, 351, Prices of flour now, two and ten years 
ago compared, R. R. Morgan, Hamilton, 833. Quality of flour now and ten years 
ago compared, also prices during last five years, W. Hutchison, Ottawa, 1097. 
Comparison of the prices of articles of family consumption in Windsor and 
Detroit, Wm. Benson, Windsor, 370. Table of prices of the necessaries of life 
in Chatham from i879 to 1857 inclusive, W. i. Hamilton, 481. Price of cord- 
wood ia Chatham now and six or seven years ago, M. Campbell, 494. Prices 
of the necessaries of life in London, John Allenby, 630. Prices of provisions and 
fuel in Petrolia, John Scott, 700. A. Simpson, 716. Prices of groceries, &o., in 
Hamilton, Thomas MacKay, 764, 765, 766. Cost of the necessaries of life in 
Canadaand England compared, J.J. Whitely, Hamilton, 881. Prices of the 
necessaries of life increased during last five years in Kingston, John Litton, 956, 
Prices of shanty supplies in 1877-78, 1884-85 and 1867-88, W. Anderson, Ottawa, 
1105. Price ot bread in Ottawa, A. Cousineau, 1133. Peddlers and middlemen 
pick up the lion’s share of the bargains on the market, Quality of meats the 
workingmen usually buy, Caleb Wheeler, Chatham, 497. Prices of firewood in 
Ottawa, John Davis, 1186. Market prices in Toronto for the year 1887, 1882, 
1877 and 1872, T. Galbraith, Toronto Globe market reporter, 191, 192. 


‘COST OF PRODUCTION.—lIncreased by shortening the day’s labor and increase 
of pay, John Callow, Seaton Village, 59. | 


COTTON MILLS and EMPLOYEES thereof.—In India, class of operatives em- 


ployed and their wages, Jus. Wardlaw, Galt, 277, 278. Ontario Cotton Mill, see 
evidence of the Secy.-Treas., John Bell, Hamilton, 877. Mark Limmbeck, 892. 
Jobn Vance, 89%. Dundas Cotton Mills, see evidence of William Birkett, Secy.- 
Treas.,°95. Mills of the Kingston Cotton Co., see evidence of the Manager, 
William Wilson, 971. 8, Raweroft, mill overseer, 976, Stormont Cotton Mill 
“Co.’s mils, sso evidence of the Secretary, A. Gault, 1058. H. King, Boss 
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Carder, 1074. * * * * Mill operative in tho lap room, 1079. Jennie 
Morrel, 10:7. James Daly, Dyer, 1091. Geo. Auty, Warp Dresser, 1092, 
Paul Dane, Weaver, 1094. The trouble which gave rise to the rumor of ill 
treatment of operatives by overseers, E. King, 1074. Mills of the Canada 
Cotton Manufacturing Co’y. see evidence of the Secretary, A. G. Watson, 1062, 
Of the manager, A. T. Knight, 1066. S. Shoefelt, Carder, 1075. Thomas Denn ry; 
1080, John Anderson, Weaver,1082, * * * (Cotton Spinner, 1085. Annie 
Martin, 1086, Michael Quinlan, Electrician, 1087. Joseph Grey, Dyer, 1090. 


CREDIT SYSTEM.—In selling fanning mills, M. Campbell, Chatham, 493, In the 
grocery business, Thos. Mackay, Hamilton, 767, 


CRIM H.—Causes of, and means to prevent petty crime, 162. Illustration of how 
boys are trained in crime, Mayor Howland, Toronto, 164, 


CRIMINAL and helpless classes of the Old Country, the proper way to reclaim 
them, Mayor Howland, Toronto, 160, 


CROMPTON CORSET CO., Toronto.—Sesa evidence of John Walker, Secy.-Troas., 
287, : 


DAIRYING.—Reason why he does not do much of it, D. Wilson, Chatham, 445, 
In Kent County, C. Wheeler, Chatham, 500, In Southwold, John Andrew, 504, 
Dairy farmiog, John Fothergill, Burlington, 900. 


DEATH RATE.—St. Thomas, Dr. J. B, Tweedale, 502. 
DEBY.—(Total) of the City of Kingston, J. D. Thompson, mayor, 1016, 


DESTITUTION and DISTRESS.——A great deal of itin Toronto at present; chief 
causes of it, H. Taylor, 285. Amount of destitution in Hamilton and causes 
thereof: classes of applicants for‘corporation relief, A. McKay, M.P. ex-Mayor, 
803. 


DETERIOATION of the ARTIZAN.—How it has occurred, HB. Gurney, Toronto, 
296. Industrial education the best preventive for the deterioration of the — 
artizin caused by division of labor. This necessitates, und may be counter. 2 
acted by industrial education, W. Houston, 23 L232. % ie 


DISTRIBU TION.—On economy of distribution, 188, Manufacturing goods in the 
country instead of importing them reduces cost of distribution, F, Nichols, 
Toronto, 190. Production and distribution in manufactures, J. Hewitt, Toronto, 
301. Distribution of wealth for the bonefit of the masses, A. W, Wright, 
Toronto, 324. 


DIVISION of LABOR —Militates against thorough training of artizan, L, P. Kribs, 
Toronto, 197. Deteriorating effect of division of labor on the artizan, W. 
Houston, Toronto, 231, 232. J. Hewitt, Toronto, 302. 


DOCKING of EMPLOYEES.—At the Kingston Locomotive Works, Wm, Harty, 
1024. 


DOMESTIC SERVICH.—Reasons why girls dislike it, Miss Burnett, Toronto, 359, 


DRESSMAKERS.—In Toronto, Miss H. Gurnett, 347. Miss M, J, Watson, 349, 
In Kingston, B, Meeks, 1009. In Montreal and throughout the country, § 
Carsley, Montreal, 1166. In Ottawa, Crawford Ross, 1185. 


DRILLING IMPLEMENT3.—The manufacture and export of—, John Kerr, 
Petrolia, 706, ‘ 
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DRINKING HABITS.—Now and fifteen years ago compared. The closing of drink- 
ing places on Saturday nights, John Falconer, Toronto, 7, Among printers, 
S. J. Dunlop, Toronto, 41. One of the causes of poverty in Toronto, Mayor 
Howland, Toronto, 159. Long hours of labor tend to create drinking habits, 
. John Pierce, Toronto, 156. 


DRY DOCK and Marine Railway required at Kingston, J. Oliver, 993. 


DRYGOODS STORE EMPLOYEES —In Toronto, eee evidence of R. Irvin Walker, 
289. Timothy Haton, 291. R. Wilkins, 349, 350. In Petrolia, B. Lancey, 714. 
In Kingston. B. Mecks, 1008, 1000. In Ottawa, Chas. Bryson, 1163. Crawford 
Ross, 1184. In Montreal and throughout the country. 8. Carsley, Montreal, 1165. 


‘‘ DUE BILLS.”—See payment of wages and pay days. 


DWELLINGS OF THE WORKING CLASSES.—Condition of them, John Falconer, 

foronto, 12. In England and Canada compared, * * * , Toronto, 64, 
Condition of them, Dr. Oldwright, Toronto, 92, Working printers seldom able to 
own their homes while their employers become wealthy, J. H. Lumsden, Toronto, 
11@. Tenement houses in Toronto, Joseph. Hunt. 149. Tenoment houses for 
workingmen, T. Pickett, Toronto, 155. The homes of the poor, Mayor Howland, 
Toronto, 165, 166, (©, Pearson, Toronto, 255. In St. Thomas, John Waddell, 
533. In England, 8. Peddle, London, Ont., 689. Owned and rented by the 
Canada Cotton Manufacturing Company, Cornwall, 8S. Shoefelt, 1076. In 
Cornwall, Paul Dane, 1094, In Ottawa, W. Stuart, jun., 1109, 5. Robitaille,. 
1111. F. J. Farrell, 1153. D, Tassé, 1157. 


DYEING AND DYERS.—In Hamilton, see evidence of Dominic Winn, 894, In 
Cornwall, see evidence of Joseph Gray, 1090. James Daley, 1091. 


, EDUCATION.—Agricultural College, Guelph, D. Wilson, Chatham, 446. KF. W. 
' Wilson, Chatham, 448. The educational effect of benefit societies, C. T. Camp- 
bell, M.D., London, 584. Printers Apprentices are as a rule far below the 
standard in education, S. J. Dunlop, Toronto, 45, Education in Cornwall, 
Geo. Auty, 1093, ‘The fees and expense of books prevent children of mechanics 
from attending the Collegiate Institutes, A. P. Knight, Kingston, 941. See 
evidence of the rector of Kingston Collegiate Institute, 941. See the evidence of 
the Kingston Inspector of Schools, 940,~ Thinks an ordinary workingman — 
with a family of two children will find all his savings readily absorbed 
in educating them if so disposed, W. Collins, Burlington, 826. Geo. I. Sturges, 
Hamilton, 788. A. Smith, Petrolia, 698. See evidence of the inspector of Public 
Schools, London, 604, Fees in Public Schools, 591. Thinks the State in Canada 
and the United States provides too much education, C. T. Campbell, M. D., 
London, 587. Tendency of making higher education expensive, 568. His ideas 
regarding what common school education ought to be, 568. Age at which chil- 
dren should attend school, Geo. Wrigley, St. Thomas, 567. Its effect on the 
working class, John Heard, St. Thomas, 512, Does not think it unfits a man 
for the nursery business, F. W. Wilson, Chatham, 448. The educational 
blunder of modern times, and the necessity for infusing intellectuality into the 
ordinary occupations of life, W. Houston, Toronto, 224, 8. J. Danlop, Toronto, 
46. The training of boys and how tv do it, Mayor Howland, Toronto, 164. 
The education of boys who go to learn printing in Toronto, J. H. Lumsden, 
113, The education of poorer children, John Pierce, Toronto, 156. Method of 
educating the people to take care of their health, Dr. Oldwright, Toronto, 96. 
INDUSTRIAL .-AND TECHNICAL EptcAtion.—Industrial schocls in Ontario, 
A. Blue, Toronto, 83, J. Bain, Toronto, 89. A training school for carpenters is 
badly wanted in Toronto, R. Dennis, 126. The necessity for industrial schools 
and how conducted at Mimico, Mayor Howland, Toronto, 162, 163, See evidence. 
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of John Galt, Toronto, 194 to 19%. See evidence of L. P. Kribs, Toronto, 
198 to 202, Industrial training in Public Schools, 218, In Normal Schools, 
John Galbraith, Toronto, 222. See evidence of W. Houston, Toronto, 226, 
227, 228, 231, 232, 233 and 234. Industrial schoo! for plasterers in Toronto, 
J. Wright, 245. Does not think boys learning carriage making would 
avail themselves of it, J. Dixon, Toronto, 247. No industrial schools in 
Toronto, H. Lloyd, 273. , His opinions regarding industrial education, J. Kane, 
Toronto, 275. See evidence of A. Henderson, Detroit, 397. HK. H. Foster, 
Windsor, 421. H.Gnosill, Windsor, 427. J. W. Blake, Chatham, 455, 456. 
K, H. Spashett, Chatham, 469. A. Campbell, Chatham, 491, John Waddell, 
St. Thomas, 533. W, A. Clarke, London, 599, 600. Hamilton Iron Moulders 
Union, 789. James Stephenson, Hamilton, 800. Technical Schools, 
A. Blue, 83. R. Lee, Toronto, 144. Mayor Howland, Toronto, 165. Science 
and Art Department in Great Britain, method of conducting schools under it, 
194, Forced upon the British Government after the Paris Exhibition, 195, 
Industrial or technical schools in Europe and America, 195. School of Tech- 
nology in Toronto, 196, School of Practical Science in Toronto, John Galt, 
196,197. Munich Technical High School, 198, Zurich Polytechnics School, L. 
P. Kribs, 198. Necessity for and advantages to be derived from technical 
schools, A. M. Wickens, 207. See evidence of John Galbraith, Toronto, 217. 
W. Houston, Toronto, 228. A practical school for working engineers is required 
in Toronto; the Practical School of Science does not meet their requirements, 
H, Hawkins, 259. H, Lloyd, Toronto, 273. John Wardlaw, Galt, 276, 278 
J. L. Hughes, Toronto, 280, 281, 282, 283. J. Howith Toronto, 391, 302. A. 
W. Wright, Toronto, 323, John Doty, Toronto, 323. Robert Kerr, Walker- 
ville, 374, H. Neilson, Chatham, 444. W. E. Hamilton, Chatham, 484. J. M,. 
Green, St. Thomas, 540. Geo. Wrigley, St. Thomas, 568. C. T. Campbell, M.D., 
London, 587. J.B. Boyle, London, 605. A. W. Porter. London, 670, 2. A. 
Passmore, London, 683. J.W. Crosby, Petrolia, 705, R. E, Menzies, Petrolia, 
709. ‘T. Partridge, Hamilton, 742. W.J. Vale, Hamilton, 815,816. Schools 
that teach telegraphing, Thomas Allan, Hamilton, 823. B. Cameron, Hamil. 
ton, 884. W. Birkett, Hamilton, 896. W. G. Kidd, Kingston, 940. A. P, 
Knight, Kingston, 941. R,. B, McPhedden, Kingston, 957. Alf. Perry, Kings- 
ston, 959, 960, R. Charlton, Kingston, 962. B, Meeks, Kingston, 1003. ‘Lf. 
Stoddard, Ottawa, 1112, G. F. Stalker, Ottawa, 1127. Wm. Gaverock, Ottawa ; 
1128, 1129. John Henderson, Uttawa, 1138. M. C, Edey, Ottawa, 1147. A. La- 
liberté, Cornwall, 1083. 

THe Kinpera@arten Systeu.—L. P. Kribs, Toronto, 197, 200, 202. W. 


Houston, Toronto, 226, J. L, Hughes, Toronto, 280, 281. Geo. Wrigley, St. — 


Thomas, 587. C, T. Campbell, M. D., London, 587, 588. J.B. Boyle, London, 
604. W.G. Kidd, Kingston, 940. A. P. Wright, Kingston, 94!. B. Meeks, 
Kingston, 1003. T. Stoddard, Ottawa, 1112. 


Free Pusiio Lispraries—In Toronto, J, Bain, 89, 90, 91. K. Leo, 143. 
In St. Thomas, Wm, Risdon, 551. In London, J. B Boyle, 605. In Hamilton, 
T. Brick, 8:0. B, Cameron, 842. T. Towers, 877. In St. Catharines, J. E, 
Cuff, 925. In Kingston, W. G. Kidd, 940. Alf. Perry, 960. B. Meeks, 1003. 
None in Cornwall, ex-Mayor Geo. Macdonald, 1073. In Ottawa, T. Stoddard, 
1112. W. C. Teague, 1183, 

Mecuanics’ InstitutEs.—In Toronto, J. Bain, 90. In Chatham, R. G. Flem- 
ing, 440. W. H. Hamilton, 484. ‘In London, A. W. Porter, 669. In Hamilton, 
W. J. Vale, 814. In Kingston, W. G. Kidd, 940. Alf. Perry, 960. B, Meeks, 
1003. ° | 

MopgL Scuoon Systzm.—Geo, Wrigley, St. Thomas, 569. 


Ni@ut Scnhoot.—Toronto, L. P. Kribs, 197. John Galbraith, 220. W. 
Houston, 225, John Doty, 328 A. Henderson, Detroit, 397. J. B. Boyd, 
FOROS W. J. Vale, Hamilton, 814. W. G. Kidd, Kingston, 940. Ex- 
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Mayor Macdonald, Cornwall, 1073. In Ottawa, John Henderson, 1138. T. 
Stoddard, 1112. W. C. Teague, 1183. 

Pustic ScHooLs AND THE PUBLIO SCHOOL System.—In Toronto, A. Blue, 85° 
Mayor Howland, 103, 165, JohnGalt, 195. L. P. Kribs, 197. John Galbraith, 
221. W. Houston, 223, 225. J. L. Hughes, 278, 279, 282, 284, 285. John 
Hewitt, 302 InChatham, F W. Wilson, 451, 452. In London, C, T. Camp- 
bell, M. D, 5:39. J. B. Boyle, 604, 605. Dr. Oronhyatekha, 643. K. Symons, 
661. In Petrolia, J. W. Crosby, 709. A. Simpson, 716. In Kingston, W. G. 
Kidd, 940. J. D. Thompson, Mayor, 1016. In Cornwall, Iseia Ratelle, 1033. 
The educational system has improved. the moral and intellectual condition of 
workingmen, R. Lee, Toronto, 143. Tho Glasgow school system, if extended 
here would improve newsboys and boys of the poorer class, Mayor Howland, 
162. 

Scnpoot Books —Everything used in schools should be free, L. P. Kribs, 
902, Publication of,—W. Houston, Toronto, 933, 234. J. L. Hughes, Toronto, 
280, 2t4. Geo. Wrigley, St. Thomas, 570. C. T. Campbell, M. D., London, 
‘AS9. 591. J.B. Boyle, London, 606, 607, R. Symons, London, 661,662. W. 
G. Kidd, Kingston, 940. A. W. Wright, 941. 

TBACTING AND Teacters.—Ladies as teachors, 590. Salaries of teachers, 
5&9 Difficult for the Teachers’ Association to strike ascale of salaries and 
keep to it, 590. Teaching as a temporary occupation, OC. T. Campbell, M. D., 
69. Teachers’ salarics, J. B. Boyle, London, 606. Number of pupils a teacher 
ought to bave. Teachers’ certificates and the training of teachers, W. G. Kidd, 
Kingston, 946. 

Unrversities.—Introduction of practical workshops into,—John Galt, 
Toronto, 196. Fully one-half of the students in the Provincial University come 
from among the farming and artisan class, W. Houston, Toronto, 23%. 


BMERY WHEEL MAKING.—Hart Hmery Wheel Company, Hamilton, and em- 
ployees thereof, see evidence of R, Chisnell, 763. 


@MPLOYER’S LIABILITY.—A. Blue, Toronto, 74. Dr. Oldwright, Toronto, 92. 
T, Pickett, Toronto, 145. Employer’s Liability Act of Ontario and the exemp- 
tion of railway employees from the operation of it, F. Nichols, Toronto, 181, 
182. Would likea clause in the Act regarding builder’s scaffolding, Thos. 
Webb, Toronto, 269. On the exemption of the Grand Trunk Railway employees 
from the operation of the Ontario Act, 616,519. Oa the position of employees 
of the Michigan Central Railway Company in regard to compensation for acci- 
dents, Michigan Central Railway Company conductor, 525. Employees of the 
Michigan Central Railway are required to sign an agreement not to hold the 
Company responsible in vase of accident while on duty, in regard to coupling 
cars. Indemnity to employees in case of accidents, J. B. Mumford, St. Thomas, 
557. Michigan Central Railway Company brakeman, St. Thomas, 573. The 
law does not protect the workman, Samuel Peddle, London, 663. Benefits which 
have resulted from the passing of the Act, C. A. Passmore, London, 684. 
flamilton Iron Moulders’ Union’s opinion on the subject, 797. Jas. Stephenson, 
798. Tas taken an accident policy for his men which removes his liability to 
company issuing the policy, S. Greening, Hamilton, 810, 641. Article No. 6 
of the Declaration of the Principles of the Knights of Labor, 671. 


ENGINES AND BOILERS—No Government Inspoction of them, KH. Hawkins, 
Toronto, 257. Demand for them has increased, John Doty, Toronto, 327, En- 
gines and millwork, James Barns, London, 670. The condition of the engines 
and boilers at the Cornwall Spinning Mills; loadirg the safoty valve, A. Barn- 
hart, 1077, 1078, 
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HNGINEERS. —Incompetency of persons having chargo of agricultural engines the 
cause of accidents, A. W. Wickens, Toronto, 268, Engineers and machinists 
at the Kingston Locomotive Works, F. J. Leich, Kingston, 1017. Engineers 
and machinists. The Old School mechanics, W. Collins, Burlington, 825, 826. 
Examination of Locomotive engineers, John Hall, Hamilton, 773. 

Marine Enatnger.—R. Marshall, Kingston, 1042. Capt. T. Donnelly, 

- Kingston, 991. G. Johnston, Kingston, 941, 943, John Dods, Kingston, 936, 
tT. A. Green, Hamilton, 853. 

STATIONARY Enainzexs —Toronto, A. M. Wickens, 207. W. Sutton, 210. 
Edward Hawkins, 257. John Hodgson, 260. John Doty, 327. Jolin Kerr, 
Petrolia, 706, 707. R. BE. Menzies, Petrolia, 708, See evidence of the President 
of the Canadian Association of Stationary Engineers, T. Partridge, 741. G, John-- 
ston, Kingston, 944. A. Bennett, Kingston, 997. A. Barnhart, Cornwall, 1077. 

_ Wm. Gibson, Ottawa, 1103. J. F. Wood, Ottawa, 1101. Jobn P. Parcell, 1181. 
R. J, Dawson, Ottawa, 1170, 1171. 


EPIDEMICS and the means taken to stamp them out in St, Thomas, Dr. J. B, 
Tweedale, 502. 


EQUALITY of the M. C. Ruilway employees and officials in discussing and settling 
labor disputes and questions, J. B. Morford, London, 556. Independence of 
the workmen in the sale of their labor, R. Dennia, Toronto, 120. 


ERIE IRON WORKS.—See Iron Works. 


EXEMPTIONS FROM TAXATION.—James Perkins, Petrolia, 728. J. D. Thomp- 
son, Mayor of Kingston, 1016. 


EXHIBITIONS.—A. W. Porter, London, 670, @. R. Holder, St. Thomas, 57. 


EXPORTATIONS of manufactured goods, John Elliott & Son, of London, export 
agricultural implements and machinery to England, France and Australia, W. 
Elliott, 678. 


# FACTORY LAWS.—Factory Acts in England and Canada,” * * * Toronto,. 
: 69, 70. Manufacturers gave no opposition to the passing of the Act as a whole,. 
F, Nichols, Toronto, 187. The Act does not provide for Inspection of stationary” 
engines and boilers, A. M. Wickens, Toronto, 207. See evidence of Factory 
Inspector, James R. Brown, Toronto, 315. The Act not satisfactory; a Domin- 
ion Act or @ uniform law passed by each Province required, A. W. Wright, 
342, James Stephenson, Hamilton, 799. Factory Laws are not thoroughly en- 
forced, A. J. Carroll, St, Catharines, 927. W. R. James, St. Catharines, 930, 
How and since when the manager has complied with the requirements of the 
Factory Act, W. Wilson, Kingston, 972. Did not receive a copy of the Factory 
Act from the inspector to put up ia the mill of the Cornwall Manufacturing Co. 
of which he is superintendent, Thewlis Day, 1072. Nocopy of the Factory Act 
in J.R Booth’s lumber mill, W. Anderson, Ottawa,l106. Does not know anything 
about the Factory Act, J. F. Wood, manager of BE. H. Burns’ box shook factory, 
Ottawa, 1101. His knowledge of McLean, Roger & Co.’s compliance with the 
requirements of the Factory Act, W. MeMahon, Ottawa, 1143. Tho reqnire- 
ments of the Factory Act complied with by J. MacLaren & Co., Ottawa, John 
Henderson, 1138, Necessary to extend the application of the Factory Laws to 
dry gcods stores, who'esale clothing houses, shires factories, &3, &&, L166. Re- 
garding the provision made for applying the Factory Laws to employees of 
stores, clothing houses and such places by petition from a majority of the trade. 
Objecis to the term “closing the stores” it should be “ dismissing tha hands” 
because the hands are sometimes kept three hours after the store is closed, 1168, 
Has no knowledge of the Factory Act regulating the condition and hours of 
‘women employed in stores, &., 8. Carsley, Montreal, 1167. Does not know of 
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any Factory Act in the Province of Quebeo, G. L. Chitty, 11:6. Never paid 
any attention to the Factory Act, J. BR. Booth, Ottawa, 1179, A Dominion 
Act preferable to Provincial Acts of that kind, W. C. Teague, Ottawa, 1183. — 


FACTORY SYSTEM.—Injures the mechanic, W. J. Macfarlane, Toronto, 116. 


FANNING MILL MAKERS.—See evidence of Manson Campbell, Chatham, 492, 
493, 494, 


FARMERS AND FARMING.—In the County of Kent, see evidence of David Wil- 
sop, Chatham, 444, and F, W. Wilson, Chatham, 449,451, Wheat raising versus 
stock raising. The great drawback to the country is the continuous growing of 
grain year after year, Caleb Wheeler, Chatham, 500. In Southwold, see evi- 
dence of John Andrews, 503. Stock raising has to avery large extent taken 
the place of wheat raising in Southwold, John Andrews, 505. Near St. Thomas. 
Condition of the farmers. Railroads a great benefit to farmers. Price and 

average yield of wheat. Crops and cattle, 560, 561, 662, 563, Amount of labor 
displaced by the use of self binders, B. J. Wade, 563. A Canadian farmer can- 
not compete with a United States farmer if he does not ase the most improved 
agricaltural implements and machinery, Wm. Elliott, London, 677. In the vicinity 
of Petrolia, J. W. Crosby, Petrolia, 701, 742. In Enniskillen, quality of the 
land. Average crop of wheat to the acre, 732. Prosperity of the farmers, R. 
Brock, 732, 733. Material condition of the farmers in the vicinity of Grimsby. 
Not the same necessity for extra help now on account of improved machinery, 
J. R. Pettitt, 845, 846. In the vicinity of Burlington, see evidence of Joha 
Fothergill, 899. In the County of Halton, see evidence of Thomas Blanchard, 
Appleby, 900. In the vicinity of Kingston, see evidence of H. Baudin, Pitts 
burgh, 938, #39, and D. Rogers, Kingston, 992, Average value of the imple- 
mente and machinery required for a 100-acre farm, W. M. Elliott, London, 676. 


FEATHERBONE and the FEATHERBONE FACTORY.—Sce evidence of G. R. 
Holden, St, Thomas, 535. 


FEMALE LABOR.—Female compositors and press feeders. The attitude of the 
Privters’ Union to employment of females. Inferiority of female labor in print- 
ing offices and the causes thereof, S. J. Dunlop, Toronto, 40, 44, 47,48. Female 
clerks or shop girls, A. Blue, Toronto, 73,74. In factories and stores, Dr. Old- 
wright, Toronto, 95, 94. Rules of the Typographical Union ragarding female 
labor, J. H. Lumsden, Toronto, 108, 113. Shop girls, their condition and wages. 
The supply greater than the demand. Toe under-payment of women often 
leads to vice, Mayor Howland, Toronto, 167, 163. Employed at ornamental 
mouldings in the gilding business, J. McLaren, Toronto, 178. Employed as dry 

_ goods clerks, 289, and sewing girls who make clothing, R I. Walker, Toronto, 
290. .In dry goods stores, Thos. Katon, Toronto, 293. Female cigar makers aro 
paid at the same rate as men, A. Bichhorne, Toronto, 305. Employed at 
boot and shoe upper making, W. Thurston, Toronto, 307. Fastory inspector, 
J. R. Brown, finds women working longer hours than the Ontario Factory Act 
permits and in many factories males and females working in the same rooms 
and does not forbid it, 315,316. Employed in brass foundries in Toronto mak- 

‘ing sand cores for the moulders, J. Morrison, 336. Employed in J. D. King & 
Cos boot and shoe factory, Toronto, R.C, Winlow, 336. As dry goods clerks, 
R. Wilkins, Zoronto, 250. Female clerks should not be kept standing all day: 
it can be most of the time avoided, and is injurious, Mise Burnett, Toronto, 359. 
In making gentlemen’s ties, W. H. Williamson, Toronto, 359. Chiefly girls 
employed at paper box making, F. P. Birley, Toronto, 364. Female com posi- 
tors at Windsor, T. M. White, 393. At tailoring in Windsor, James Wren, 406. 
Objection to female cooks on board vessels on the lakes, E. Kehoe, Detroit, 419. 


Employed in the seed trade by D. M. Ferry & Co., Windsor, S. R. Miller, 435. | 
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As weavers at the woollen mills, Chatham, IT. H. Taylor, 478, Employed in the 
Featherbone Factory, St. Thomas, G. R. Holden, 536. Female compositors, W. 
A. Clark, London, 596. Female teachers, J. B. Boyle, Toronto, 606. Employed 
in the tinware factory, John McClary, London, 613, His opinion regarding the 
employment of female labor, H. A. Card. Taschereau, Arch, of Quebec, 368. That 
were employed by the Canadian Granite Co., Ottawa, P. G. Nash, 1140. In 
Kingston, B. Meeks, 1008, 1009. Difficult to organize, W. R. James, St. 
Jatharines, 931. Article No. 20 Declaration of the Principles of the Knights of 
Labor re, 871. Thinks that female labor in any occupation should be paid as 
much.as male labor, if equal in capacity, R. Symons, London, 662. Employed 
packing biscuits, W. Gibson, Ottawa, 1104. As bookfolders, in Ottawa, W. 
McMahon, 1141. Miss * * *, 1171, F. Rogers, 1173. In boot and shoe 
factories, London, R. Symons, 660, Hamilton, A. Miller, 8¢5. In Kingston, J. 
Volume, 936, At cigar-making, in London, John A. Rose, 617, 618, 621, S. 
M. Hodgine, 633. In St. Catharines, R. J. Mills, 919. In Kingston, 8. Oberndor- 
fer, 962, 963. Employed as confectioners, A. W. Porter, London, 666. R. HB, 
Jamieson, Ottawa, 1107. Employed in Cotton Factories, Ontario Cotton Mills, 
Hamilton, John Bell, 877. M. Limebeck, 892, John Vance, 893. Kingston 
Cotton Co.’s Mills, W. Wilson, 971. S'‘ormont Cotton Mills Co.’s Mills, Corn- 
wall, A. Gault, 1058. EH. King, 1074, Canada Cotton Manufacturing Co.’s Mills, 
Cornwall, A. G. Watson, 1063. 8. Shoefelt, 1075, Reasons why girls dislike domes- * 
tic service; domestic service compared with store work, B. Meeks, Kingston, 
1009. Employed in dry goods stores, B. Lancey, Petrolia, 714. Chas, Bryson, 
Ottawa, 1163, 1164, 1165. Crawford Ross, Ottawa, 1184. S. Carsley, Montreal, 
1165 to 1169. Employed at fruit canning, B. R. Nellis, Grimsby, 890. And at 
fruit growing, A. H. Pettitt, Grimsby, 843. Hmployed in knitting factories, S. 
Leonard, Dundas, 859. John Hewitt, Kingston, 979. Kmployed in printing 
offices, J. W. Thorpe, London, 635, 636: A. J. Carroll, St. Catharines, 925. W. 
Gibbens, Ottawa, 1146. W. McMahon, Ottawa, 1142, Miss * * *, Ottawa, 
1161, 1162, 1165s. Employed at the Cornwall Spinning Mills, Joseph Moyes, 
1081. Employed at tailoring, girls employed in “Sweat Shops,” A, Blue, 
Toronto, 73. John Allenby, London, 627, 628. James Munro, Hamilton, 832, 
833. W. R. James, St. Catharines, 931. A. Laliberté, Cornwall, 1083. Hm- 
ployed as teachers, J. L. Hughes, Toronto, 284, 285. C. T. Campbell, M. D,, 
London, 590. W. G. Kidd, Kingston, 940, Employed at telegraphing, Thomas 
Allan, Hamilton, 823, 824. Employed in Tuckett & Son’s Tobacco Factory, 
James Bowen, Hamilton, 810. Employed in Morgan Bros. Whip Factory, 
Hamilton, R. R. Morgan, 883. Female wire workers, B. Greening, Hamilton, 
841, 842. Employed ia woollen mills, J. P. Watson, Cornwall, 1063, A. French, 
Ottawa, 1144. . 


BINING OF EMPLOYSE3.—The fining system, A. Blue, Toronto, 82, For breach 
of duty, John Falconer, Toronto, 12, Atthe Ontario Cotton Mills, Hamilton, 
M. Limebeck, 892. John Bell, 879. At the Kingston Cotton Mills, W. Wilson, 
974. At the Canada Cotton Manufactaring Co.’s Mille, Cornwall, A. G. Watson, 
1066. A. T. Knight, 1067, 1068. S. Shoefelt, 1076, 1077. At the Stormont 
Cotton Mills, Cornwall, A. Gault, 1058, 1060. E. King, 1074. * * * mill ope- 
rative, 1079. In dry good stores, Thos. Katon, Toronto, 292,293. Chas. Bryson, 
Ottawa, 1164. Crawford Rgss, Ottawa, 1185. Does not fine his men, butdocks 
them for being late, Robert Kerr, Walkerville, 376. Hamilton Iron Moulders 
Union opinion regarding, 798, Fines for breakages, J. Stephenson, Hamilton, 
800. G. Johnston, Kingston, 943 At the Knitting Factory, Dundas, 8. 
Leonard, 861. At the Parliamentary Printing Office of McLean, Roger & Co., 
Ottawa, F. Rogers, 1174. Miss * * * 1162, 1163, Fining of G.T. R. employees. 
Responsibility of conductors and penalties for mistakes, 514. Fines, 516, 520. 
No rules for imposing fines on employees in the Cornwall Spinning Mills, Jos, 
Moyes, 1081. Imposed on steam fitters in Toronto, * * *, 32, The Toronto 
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Street Railway Co. does not fine their employees, J. J. Franklin, Supt., 330. 
At the Cornwull Manufacturing Co,’s Mills, J. P. Watson, 1069. Thewlis Day,. 
1079. Atthe New Hiinburgk Woollen Mill, Ottawa, A. French, 1144, | 


FiR# ESCAPES and FIRE PROTECTION.—In factories in the Central District of 
Ontario, J. R. Brown, Factory Inspector, 317. Means of exit in case of fire 
from the boot and shoe factory of J. D. King & Co., Toronto, R. C. Winlow, 337. 
At the Ontario Cotton Mill, Hamilton, John Bell, 879. Means of escape in case 
of fire at the Kingston Cotton Mills, W. Wilson,972, Atthe Kingston Knitting 
Factory, John Hewton, 979. At the Stormont Cotton Mills, Cornwall, A. Gault, 
1060. At the Canida Cotton Mills, Cornwall, Annie Martin, 1086. Fire pro. 
tection in McPherson’s boot and shoe factory, Hamilton, A. Miller, 886. Fire- 
service in connection with the Canada Cotton Mills, Cornwall, A. G. Watson, 
1063. Means of escape and protection in case of fire at the Parliamentary 
Printing Office of McLean, Roger & Co., Ottawa, W. McMahon, 1143. 


FISHERIES and FISHERMEN on the Detroit River—Kind of fish caught. 
Methods cf fishing. Duty to be paid on fish going to the American market, 
379. Fish decreasing for the last fifteen years, 380. Reasons for the decrease, 
380, 381. Pound nets injurious, 332, 384. Government shculd establish official 
hatcheries and spawning places. Number of men employed, D. Meloche, Sand- 
wich West, 383. Government ought to make the close season correspond with 
the spawning season, and see that the law is properly carried out, Daniel 
Antaya, Sandwich West, 384, 3 


FLOUR.—Ontario and North-West floar compared, J. D. Nasmith, Toronto, 362. 
Flour milling in Chatham, T. H, Taylor, 478, 479. A. Campbell, 487. Prices. 
of flour now, two and ten years ago compared, R. R. Morgan, Hamilton, 883. 
Quality of flour now and ten years ago compared and prices during the last five 
years, W. Hutchison, Ottawa, 1097. 


FOOD.—Means taken to prevent the sale of unwholesome foods, Dr. Oldwright, 
Toronto, 96. Foods bought on the Toronto markets by the working classes are 
as arule not inferior. Food inspector, T. Galbraith, 193. Meals for a quarter 
of a cent, each: what constitutes such meals: according to Rumford’s tables 
are fit for hard workingmen. French people live better and cheaper than the 
English. Considers barley, Indian meal and red herrings a sufficient meal for a 
workingman in this country, 351. Cost and efficiency of the foods of British 
and German soldiers, Quotations from American tables of foods. Foods of the 
Scotch people, 352. Quotes results arrived at by experimenters on the nourish- 
ing powers of foods, 353. A knowledge of the properties of foods requires to 
to be extended, Dr. W. B. Nesbitt, Toron{o, 354, Food provided for men in 
lumber shanties, P. Chabot, Ottawa, 1187. 


FOREIGN COMPETITION.— Does not affect steam fitters in Toronto, * * ¥* 31. 
Effect on Toronto moulders. James Boyle, 172. Its effect on carriage making 
in Toronto, T. Bazkett, 174. American competition in the manufacture of 
paper boxes, F. P. Birley, Toronto, 365, U. S. competition in Wire Works, 
F. S, Evans, Windsor, 389, No importation of wagyons from the U.S,, KE. 
Croft, Chatham, 471, Imports plow handles from Ohio; reasons why, Wm. 
Risdon, Manager of the Erie lron Works, St. Thomas, 549. Importation of 
jurniture, John Wolfe, London, 610. Confectionery and crackers are imported, 
but not to any great extent, A. W. Porter, London, 609. Importation of 
American oils, D, Mills, Petrolia, 693. Chas. Jenkins, Petrolia, 724. If there 
were a better class of Canadian oil made it would shut out American oil, James 
Joyce, Petrolia, 730. Importation of nails from the U.S., B. M. Danfcrth, 
Hamilton, 761. Competition from England in manufactured cotton and its re- 
sults, W. Wilson, Kingston, 9:5. Importation of inferior brands of cigars 


stopped since the duty on imported cigars was raised, John A. Rose, London, 
619, ) 
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FOREIGN CONTRACT LABOR.—Law regarding it, A. Blue, Toronto, 74. T. 
Bowick, Toronto, 107. R. Dennis, Toronto, 125, Describes the attempt made 
by the U.S. authorities to prevent workmen who live at Windsor crosring to 
labor in Detroit, Wm. Bsnson, Windsor, 371. It was employed during the 
cigar-makers’ lockout in London, S. M. Hodgins, 653. F. Walters, Hamilton, 
797. Hamilton Iron Moulders’ Union’s opinicn regarding it, 797. James 
Stephenson, Hamilton, 798. See Articie No. 16 Declaration of Principles of 
the Knights of Labor, 871. T. Towers, Hamilton, 873. B. Meeks, Kingston, 
1006. Municipal authorities are powerless to prevent the employment of foreign 
Jabor on corporation work when done by contract, J. D. Thompson, Mayor of 
Kingston, 1012, : 


FORESTERS, (ANCIENT ORDER2OF.—See evidence of J. Smith, Toronto, 135, 
136, 137. , | 


FORESTERS, INDEPENDENT ORDER OF.—See evidence of Dr. Oronhyatekha, 
London, 641 to 645. ) 


FOUNDRYMEN, INCLUDING MOULDERS, PATTERN MAKERS, &.— 


Iron Moutpers.—In Toronto, see evidence of T. Pickett, 144. Joseph 
Hunt,” 1485" John. T.: Dodwell,*°150. David ~Black,’' 151, 9) 278: 
John Pierce, 156. James Boyle, 169. E. Gurney, 294. In Walker- 
ville, see evidence of Robert Kerr, 372. In London, see evidence 
of James McKenna, 600. John McOClary, 612. J. B. Murphy, 685. In 
Hamilton, see evidence of D. Cashion, 784. Fred Walters, 794. Agreement | 
between the Union and the Employers’ Association, F. Walters, 796,797. See 
evidence of James Stephenson, 797. M. Baskwill, 801. James Ripley, 801. 
Thomas Pumfrey, 821. John Milne, 834. B. Cameron, 842. In Kingston, 
John McNeil, 949. E. Perry, 951. William Doffy, 1055, In Ottawa, Melton 
W. Merrill, 1093. Thomas Stoddard, 111]. John Peer, 1130. KH. Elliott, 1180. 

Parrern-Makers.—In Kingston, see evidence of S. Angrove, 945, In 
Ottawa, see evidence of Melton W. Merrill, 1099, 


FRKEMASONS.—See evidence of C. T. Campbell, M. D., London, 552. 


FRUIT CANNING and DRYING.—-See evidence of A. H. Pettitt, Grimsby, 848 ; 
B. R, Nellis, Grimsby, 890, 891. 


FRUIT GROWING.—See evidence of F. W. Wilson, Chatham, 447, 448, 449. John 
Andrews, Southwold, 504. Fruit growing has largely displaced farming in thes 
vicinity of Grimsby, J. R. Pettitt, Grimsby, 846. See evidence of A. H. Pettitt. 
Grimsby, 847. Advantage Canadian canning factories are to fruit growers, B. 
R. Nellis, Grimsby, 891, Fruit growing near Kingston, H. Baudin, Pittsburgh, 
9:8. A good deal of fruit grown around Burlington, John Fothergill, 900. — 


FUEKL.—Crude oil as fuel, Chas Jenkins, Petrolia, 775. 


FURNITURE and FURNITURE FACTORIES and the employees of — Prices of 
furniture at Chatham andin the United States compared, 442. Furniture 
manufactured in Chatham, sce evidence of Hugh Neilson, of Coltart & Neilson, 
Chatham, 441. Furniture factory and employees thereof of the London Furni- 
ture Company, see evidence of John Wolfe, 607, and Samuel Peddle, 631. Price 
of furniture reduced twenty per cent. in the last ten years; the cause of the 
reduction, 610. Difference between manufacturers’ and retail prices of furni- 
ture, 611. Prices and methods of making furniture in Canada and the United 
States compared, John Wolfe, London, 612. Farniture manufacturing in 
Otiawa, see evidence of James Olliver, 1117. 


V 
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GARNISHEBING of WAGES.—Rules of the Michigan Central Railway Company > 


regarding men whose wages are garnisheed, R. M. McKay, St. Thomas, 566. 
Rules of the Grand Trunk Railway Company regarding employees of the Great 
Western Division whose wages are garnisheed, F, Armstrong, Hamilton, 782. 
Garnisheeing of wages of Grand Trunk Railway employees, Thos. Towers, 
Hamilton, 875. * * * Grand Trunk Railway conductor, 522. A plea for 
being paid oftener than once a month, Henry Nichols, London, 658; ‘I. Pum- 
frey, Hamilton, 822; John Bertram, Dundas, 858; S. Angrove, Kingston, 
945; Wm. Harty, Kingston, 1026, Rule of the Canada Cotton Manufacturing 
Company regarding employees whose wages are garnisheed, A. G@, Watson, 
Cornwall, 1065. Difficult’ to get employment in Cornwall atter being 
dismissed for having wages garnisheed, M. Quinlan, Cornwall, 1087, Discharg- 
ing men for having their wages garnisheed, James Daley, Cornwall, 1091. 
A. Gault, Cornwall, 1061, Melton W. Merrill, Ottawa, 1100. Describes the 
system practised in Montreal of seizing poor people’s wages as an extremo 
hardship, S. Carsley, Montreal, 1169. 


GAS SUPPLY of Toronto.—Dr, Oldwright, 97. 


GAS WORKS.—Street car lines and other monopolies should be controlled by the 


municipalities, A. W. Wright, Toronto, 324, 


GENTLEMEN’S TIE FACTORY and employees thereof.—See evidence of W. H. 


Williamson, Toronto, 359. 


ORGE, HENRY.—The application of his ideas, the only logical remedy to im- 


prove the condition of the working classes, William Collins, Barlington, 328. 


GILDING BUSINESS.—See evidence of John McLaren, Toronto, 177. The intro- 


duction of the German Metal Process and ita effect on the trade, John McLaren, 
177. 


GLUCOSH, Manufacture of, —See evidence of M, H. Miller, Walkerville, 377. 


GOVERNMENT, THE FEDERAL, should control railway and telegraph lines, A. 


GR 
\ 


W. Wright, 324. 


ADING of WORKMEN, according to ability, is one of the standard rules of the 


Independent Labor Union, John Falconer, Toroato,8. By Trades Union, J. 
Falcover, 6,7. I. Bowick, foronto, 106. R. Dennis, Toronto, 119. Rk. Lee, 
Toronto, 142, C, R. Rundle, Toronto, 206. C. W. Barton, Toronto, 210, 4H. 
Lloyd, Toronto, 238, Grading of engineers, John Hodgson, Toronto, 260. 
Bakers’ wages are not graded, except the foremen, John D. Nasmith, Toronto, 
362, John Wolfe, London, 611. Telegraph operators, Thos, Allan, Hamilton, 
823, Reasons antagonistic to a graded scale of wages for painters and decorators, 
Geo. Metcalf, Hamilton, 867. Men employed at the Kingston Locomotive 
Works are paid according to ability, Wm. Harty, 1028, Grading or classifica- 
tion of men according to ability. Chas. Moore, Kingston, 1050. Labor organi- 
zations advocate it, R. Meek, Kingston, 1049. Geo, White, Cornwall, 1089. 
Men employed by Charlebois & Co., contractors, Ottawa, are paid according to 
ability, O. Labelle, 1160. Thinks, taking the week through, one man is as 
good as another in a printing office, Alex. Short, Ottawa, 1057, 


GRAIN SHOVSLUERS employed by the Montreal Transportation and Forwarding 


Company, John Gaskin, Kingston, 965. 


GRANITE and MARBLE WORKS employees.—See evidence of P. G. Nash, 


managing proprietor of the Canadian Granite Company, 1139. 
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GRANITE QUARRIES owned and worked by the Canadian Granite Company of 
Ottawa, Location of them, P. G, Nash, 1139. 


GUILD SYSTEM.—Remarks regarding the application of it, Mayor Howland, 
Toronto, 165, 


HAMILTON, City of —See evidence of A. McKay, M.P., ex-mayor, 803 to 807, 


HAMILTON LAND TAX CLUB and its objects. See evidence EK. S. Gilbert, 661 
to 863. John Peebles, 863 to 865. 


HANDYMEN or semi-skilled carpenters. —Effect of the employment of, H. Lloyd, 
Torontc, 238, 240, 241. 


HARNESS-MAKERS, Toronto.—See evidence of C. W. Barton, 210. 

HART EMERY WHEEL CO., Hamilton.—Seo evidence of R. Chisnell, 783. 
HEALTH of tho WORKING CLASSES.—Dr. Oldwright, Toronto, 94. | 
HEALTH ACT OF ONTARIO regarding supply of drinking water, Dr. Oldwright, 92. 
HEALTH OFFICE (MEDICAL) of Windsor. Evidence of, 384. 

HEALTH [NSPECTORS.—Soe Inspectors and INSPECTION. 


HELPLESS CLASSES (Women and Children), Recommends that Government fix 
a minimum price for their labor, Mayor Howland, Toronto, 167. 


HOLIDAYS.—-Saturday afternoons, John Callow, Seaton, 56. J. Bain, Toronto, 
91. Dr. Oldwright, Toronto, 94. How to secure for Toronto moulders, John 
Pierce, 156. Does not see what benefit it can be to workingmen, John Dixon, 
Toronto, 247. At the knitting factory, Dundas, 8. Leonard, 861, Advantages 
of, Miss * * * Ottawa, 1172. Benefits of, W. OC. Teague, Ottawa, 1182. Holi- 
days at the mills of the Canada Cotton Manufacturing Company, A. G. Watson, 
Cornwall, 1063. Not paid for by the Cornwall Manufacturing Company, Thewlis 
Day, 1071. At Thomas McKay & Co.’s flour and oatmeal mills, Ottawa, W. 
Hutchison, 1096, 


HOMELESS BOYS in Toronto, Mayor Howland, 162. 
HORSE RAISING in Southwold, John Andrews, 506. 


HORSE SHORS.—Canadian better and cheaper than those imported, T. Bowick, 
Toronto, 103, 


HOURS OF LABOR— 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT Factory Empioyrezs.—Jobhn Davidson, London, 
622, Wm. Elliott, London, 676. 


Baxenrs.—In Toronto, J. D. Nasmith, 361, 362. Wm. Carlyle, 362, 363. In 
London, A. W. Porter, 666, 667. In Kingston, A. Bennett, 996. 5S. Robinson, 
1101. In Ottawa, W. Gibson, 1103. R. E. Jamieson. 1107. 5. Slinn, 1113. 
James Balharrie, 1131. Louis Garon, 1132, A. Cousineau, 1133. 


Buacksmttus.—In Toronto, T. Beckett, 175. In Kingston, G@. Bonny, 953. 
C. M. Morrice, 1036, 1038. In Ottawa, J. T. Harvey, 1131. T. Stoddard, 1112, 


Bortermakers.—In Kingston, R. B. McPhadden, 957. In Ottawa, W. J. 
Campbell, 1116. P 

Booxroupers.—At McLean, Roger & Co.’s, Ottawa, Miss * * * 1161, 
1163. At A. S. Woodburn & Co.’s, Ottawa, Miss * * * 1172. 


——— 
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Boor aAnp SnoErMAKERSs.—Beoot and shoe upper makers in Toronto, Wm. 
Thurston, 307. Factory of Turner, Valiant & Co., Toronto, Geo. Valiant, 310. 
Fectory of J. D, King & Co., Toronto, R. OC. Winlow, 336, 337. In Kingston, J. 
Volume, 936. ; 

Box anp Box Suock MaKers.—Paper boxes, J. H. Lumsden, Toronto, 110. 
Box factory, Toronto, J. Firstbrooke, 313,314. E. H. Barnes’ shook factory, 
Ottawa.) Wood, 1101. ee To, 

BRICKLAYERS.—Henry Rymill, London, 688. 

CaBINET Makers AND Fursiture Factory EmpLtoyers—In Toronto, C. 
Rogers, 354. In Ottawa, Louis Gratton, 1160. In Chatham, H. Neilson, 441. 
In London, John Wolfe, 607. | 

CARPENTERS.—In Torento, John Falconer, 1,11. John Callow, Seaton Vil- 
lage, 54. In England, John Callow, Seaton, 56. In Toronto, R. Lee, 142. H. 
Lloyd, 238. As they are shortened wages advance, J. S. Ballantyne, 243, 244. 
In Detroit, A. Henderson, 595. In Windsor, E. H. Foster, 421. G. M. Jenkins, 
425. In St. Thomas, J. M. Green, 641. In Petrolia, A. Smith, 699. In Hamil- 
ton, E. H. Hancock, 888. In Ottawa, W. Stuart, jr, 1109. In London, Thomas 
Green, 645. 

Carriage Maxers.—IJn Toronto, W. J. McFarlane, 114. Thomas Beckett, 
174. John Dixon, 247, 250. Carriage woodwork makers in St. Thomas, W. H. 
Anderson, 508. Baby carriage makers, Berlin, J. S. Anthes, 839. 

CarteRrs.—In Toronto, C. Mackenzie, 360. In Hamilton, Thomas Brick, 817. 

Cigar Maxers,—In London, John A. Rose, 618. In St. Catharines, R. J. 
Mills, 19. James Robinsor, 920, 

Cotton Faorory Empioyexs,—In the Ontario Cotton Mills, Hamilton, John’ 
Bell, 878. John Vance, 894. M. Limebeck, 892. In the Dundas Cotton Mills, 
Hemilton, Wm, Birkett, 890. In the Canada Cotton Mills, Cornwall, A. G. 
Watson, 1063. Joseph Grey, 1090. James Daly, 1092. * a * cotton 
spinner, 10&5. Stormont Cotton Mills, Cornwall, A. Gault, 1058, 12°0. At the 
Kingston Cotton Company’s Mills, W. Wilson, 973. John Wilkins, 1039. 

Corset Makers.—At the Crompton Corset Factory in Toronto, John 
Walker, 287. 

7 Dres:MAKERS.—In Toronto, Miss H. Gurnett, 347. In Kingston, B. Meeks, 
1099. In Ottawa, C. Ross, 1185. 

Dry Goons StorE EmrLoyres —In Toronto,— Hours for closing, R. 1. Walker, 
280. Thos. Katon, 292, BR. Wilkins, 149. In Kingston, B. Meeks, 1008. In 
Ottawa, Crawford Ross, 1181, 1186. In Montreal and elsewhere, S. Carsley, 
1166. In Ottawa, Chus. Bryson, 1164, 1165. 

Dyzrs.—D. Winn, Hamilton, 895. 

HLECTRICIAN at the Canada Cotion Mills, Cornwall, M. Quinlan, 1088.. 

EMery WnkeL Makers employed by the Hart Emery Wheel Company, 
Hamilton, R. Chisnell, 783. 

ENGINEER at the Cornwall Spinning Mill, A. Barnhart, 1077. 

Fanning Mitt Facroay Employes —Manson Campbell, Chatham, 492. 

Farmers AND Farm Laporur.—Hours he thinks they cught to work, D. 
Wilson, Chatham, 445. In the busy season, B. J. Wade, St. Thomas, 562. RB. 
Brocks, Hnniskillen, 732. D. Rogers, Kingston, 993. 

Fratueruone Factory Emptoyees—St. Thomas, G. R. Holden, 536. 

Founprymen.—Iron moulders in Toronto. T. Piskett, Toronto, 144, 147. 
J. Hunt, 149. John Pierce, 156, 158. James Boyle, 170. In Walkerville, 
R. Kerr, 373. In London, John McKerina, 601. In Hamilton, D. Cashion, 
784. I. Walters, 794. T. Pumfrey, 821. John Milne, 835, 836. In Kingston, 
Jobn McNeil], 949. HE. Perry, 952, John Litton, 956. Wm. Harty, 1026. In 
Ottawa, John Peer, 1130. M. W. Merrill, 1098, 1099. HK. Elliott, 1180. 

Fruit Cannina,.—Children employed at fruit canning, B. R. Nellis, 
Grimsby, 890, 891. 

GENTLEMEN’s Try MAKING.—Girls employed at it, W. H, Williamson, 360. 
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: GLUEcose anp Starcn Facrory Empioyrrs,—M, H. Miller, Walkerville, 
378. 

Grain SH VELLERS employed by the Moatreal Transportation and Forward- 
ing Company, John Gaskin, Kingston, 965, 

Grocery Business.—Thomas Mackay, Hamilton, 766. 

Knittine Factory EmpLoyees.—At Dundas, S, Leonard, 59. At Kings- 
ton, John Hewton, 979. John Wilkins, 1,039. 

Iron Workers.—At tho Erie Iron Works, St. Thomas, William Risdon, 550. 
At the Hamilton Iron Forging Company’s Works, G.I. Sturges, 786, 8, J. 
Whitehead, 792. 

Harness Makers —Shorier hours would better their condition, C. W. 
Barton, Toronto, 211, 212. 

Laporers.—Buiider’s laborers, H. T. Benson, Toronto, 268. In Windsor, 
Chas. Simpkin, 402. Ja Chatham, HE. Fitzthomas, 466. In London, John 
Hayman, 637. In Kingston, D. Rogers, 994. John Dwyer, $99) H. Baudin, 
939. In Ottawa, Jobo Davis, 1,186, Lock laborers, Oltawa,. * * * , 1,158, 
1159, 

Lumper Mitt Emrtoygss.—In Ottawa, W. Anderson, 1104. Joseph 
Sherwood, 1125, 1127. John Henderson, 1187. * * * | 1152, J. R. 
Booth, 1178, 1179. In Chelsea, P.Q., at Gilmour & Co.’s., G@. L. Chitty, 1177. 

Lumber Seantymen.—P. Miner, Ottawa, 1188. P. Chabot, Ottawa, 
1,187. 

Macuinists.—In Toronto, * * * ,65, 69. John Doty, 32%. In St, 
Thomas, R. McKay, 504. In London, Henry Nichols, 656. James Burns, 671. 
Inthe G. W. Railway workshops, fifteen to thirty years ago, W.: Collins, Bur- 
lington, 826. In Hamilton, J. J. Whitely,880. In Kingston, Alf. Perry, 939, 
J60. 


MARBLE CurtTers.-—1tn Ottawa, M, Shields, 1121. 

Marcy Factory, Orrawa.--Children employed in, * * * , 1149, 

Mituteas.—In Chatham, A. Campbell, 488. In Hamilton, R. R. Morgan, 
883. In Ottawa, W. Hutchison, 1096. S. Robitaille, 1111. 

Mittiners.—Crawford Ross, Ottawa, 1185. 

Nait Makers.—B. M. Danforth, Hamilton, 760, 762. 

PaInTERS,—Toronto, Geo, Harris, 366. John Rooney, 367. In Chatham, 
J. HE. Smith, 453. In London, C. A. Passmore, 682. In Hamilton, Geo. 
Metcalfe, 865. 

PuastERERS.—C. R. Rundle, Toronto, 203. W. Stuart, Jr., Ottawa, 1109. 

Printers.—In Toronto, 8. J.. Dunlop, 42. J.H. Lumsden, 108. In Lon- 
don, W. A. Clarke, 594,595. J.L. Goodbaum, 616. R. Mathews, Jr., 631. 
In Hamilton, Geo, Harper, 746. In St. Catharines, A. J. Carroll, 925. W. 
Nesbitt, 929. In Kingston, L. W. Shannon, 1034. In Ottawa, W. McMahon, 
1141. RK. Rankin, 1170. W. Gibbens, 1145, 1148. Alex. Short, 1155. 

Rarpway Empioyers.—-System by which the hours of labor of conductors 
onthe G, T. R. are regulated, 513. Freight train engines on the M.C.R. are 
often too heavily loaded thus creating delay on the trip, and causing employees 
to work extra time, 528. Railway employees should be paid extra if obliged 
to work more than ten hours, M.C.R. conductor, 530. Hours of labor of en- 
gineers on theG.T.R., G.T.R. engineer, St. Thomas, 543. See evidence of 
J. B. Morford, St. Thomas,552. On lengthened trips, arrangements are made 
on the M.C.R. for allowing men to rest, J. B. Morford, 552, Very often want 
of proper rest prevents conductors on the G.T.R. from properly attending to 
their duties, 514, Usual length of trips for brakesmen, 572, ost on delayed 
trips, 573. Brakemen’s hours of labor and usual length of trips, M.C.R. brake- 
man, St. Thomas, 674. Hours oflabor of section men, * * * , St. Thomas, 
579. Hours of labor of locomotive drivers and firemenon the G.W.Div. of 
the G.T.R., 768. Length of continuous service required from men in excep- 
tional cases, 769. Kuies on the G.W.Div. of the G.T.R. for calling driver 
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and firemen to duty and releasing them, What is done when a man called is 
in ill-health, John Hall, Hamilton, 969. | 

SaiLors.—See evidence of John T. Carey, 951, and P. Gallagher, 918. 

ScaLE Factory Empioyzzs of the Osborne-Kelly Manufacturing Company, 
Hamilton, R. B. Osborne, 903. 

SHOW-CASE AND StorE Firrina Factory EmpLoyers.— What constitutes a 
day’s labor, W. Millichamp, Toronto, 357. 

Srgam Frrrers.—When the hours of labor were shortened from ten to nine 
hours a day waves increased, * * * ‘Toronto, 28. 

GRANITE Factory Employers. —P, C. Nash, Ottawa, 1140. 

Spreet Car Emptoyer.—In Toronto, J. J. Frankland, 328, 329, 331. 


TarLors.—James Wren, Windsor, 406. J. Allenbey, London, 627. 
TELEGRAPH OpsraTors.—Thos. Allan, Hamilton, 82?. 


Tonacco Factory EmpLorers —At the factory of Tackett & Son, Hamilton, 
See ate 744. James Sharkey, 807. James Bowen, 809. J.B. King, 
Pas oe 
Wuip Factory Emrtoyers.—R, R. Morgan, Hamilton, 883. 
WATCHMEN on steamers plying between Windsor and Detroit, R. D. Walker, 
Windsor, 405. | 
Wire Workers employed by the Barnum Wire and Iron Works Compary, 
Windsor, F. 8, Evans, 391. 
Woop Workers.—Chatham, G. 8. Hope, 462. 


Woon Len Minis Emptoyers.—lIn the majority of factories women do not 
work as long as men except in woollen factories, J. R. Brown, factory inspector, 
central district of Ontario, 316. In Chatham, T. H. Taylor, 476. Atthe New 
Edinburgh Mills, Ottawa, A. French, 1144. 

WoRKINGMEN in Petrolia, James Joyce, 732. 


SHORTENING THE Hours oF LaBor.—John Falconer, Toronto, 10. * * * 
Toronto, 31. John Caliaw, Seaton Village, 53,59. Average hours of labor in 
Ontario, 1885-1886, A. Blue, Toronto, 75. Shortening of, A. Blue, 76, 84. Dr. 
Oldwright, Toronto, 94. Trades unions a benefit in shortening them, R. Lee, 
Toronto, 140. TT. Pickett, Toronto, 147, ©. R. Rundle, Toronto, BNI.) ahs te 
Ballantine, Toronto, 243, 244, Machinery has so cheapeved production that 
the day’s labor might be shortened, John Hewitt, Toronto, 303, Manufacturers 
in Central District of Ontario willing to comply with the requirements of the 
Factory Act respecting hours of labor, J. R. Brown, inspector, 315. Robert 
Kerr, Walkerville, 375. T. M. White, Windsor, 392, 393, R. G. Fleming, 
Chatham, 437, 440. J, W. Blake, Chatham, 456. R. Gossett, Chatham, 459. 
G. S. Hope, Chatham, 463. J.K. Dickson, Chatham, 473. W. H. Anderson, 
St. Thomas, 510. John Head, St. Thomas, 512,513. Wm. Risdon, St. Thomas, 
551. James Burns, London, 673. C. A. Passmore, London, 684. G. T. 
Tuckett, Hamilton, 744, 745. S.J. Whitehead, Hamilton, 793. W. J. Vale, 
Hamilton, 813, 814, 815. J.B. King, Hamilton, 817. B. Cameron, Hamilton, 
842, 843. Thomas Towers, Hamilton, 876. R. McMillan, Kingston, 948. 
John Litton, Kingston, 957. Alf. Perry, Kingston, 960. B. Meeks, Kingston, 
1008, 1006, 1008. John Wilkins, Kingston, 1040, James Rushford, Kingston, 
1015. John Pierce, Toronto, 156, 158. R. Dennis, Toronto, 122, G. M. 
Jenkins, Windsor, 424. John Milne, Hamilton, 834, Article No. 21 of the 
Declaration of Principles of the Knights of Labor regarding the eight-hour 
system, 871. J.J. Whitely, Hamilton, 882, Hamilton [ron Moulders Union, 
497. James Ainslie, Kingston, 1056. James Daley, Cornwall, 1092, W.C. 
Teague, 1181. Thomas Stewart, Ottawa, 1195. 


HOUSE FURNISHING FACTORY, St. Thomas.—See evidence of John Waddell, 
§30. 
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ILLICIT TRAFFIC between United States and Canada at Windsor, Wm. Benson, 
Windsor, 369, 


IMMIGRATION and its effects, John Allenby, London, 630. John Andrews, South- 
wold, 506. H. Baudin, Pittsburgh, 939. Wm. Bell, London, 592. A. Blue, 
Toronto, 80,81. Thomas Brick, Hamilton, 818. MR. Brock, Enniskillen, 735. 
Patrick Burns, London, 635. James Burns, London, 674. B. Cameron, Hamilton, 
843. Wm. Cooper, Toronto, 265, 266. T. Crawley, Windsor, 437, 433, 434. 
J. E, Cuff, Mayor St. Catharines, 924. John Davidson, London, 625, R. Dennis, 
Toronto, 125. John Falconer, Toronto, 2. R. Greer, Kingston, 955. Miss 
H. Gurnett, Toronto, 348. H. Gnosill, Windsor, 429. Mayor Howland, Toronto, 
159, 160. Iron Moulders Union, Hamilton, 789, W.R James, St. Catharines, 
933. G. Johnston, Kingston, 944. J. Keefer, St. Catharines, 927. John Litton, 
Kingston, 956. W. J. McAndrews, Hamilton, 751, 752, 759. W. J. McFarlane, 
‘foronto, 117%. James McKenna, London, 601. R. B. McPhadden, Kingston, 958. 
Miss Machar, Kingston, 970. B. Meeks, Kingston, 1006. R. E, Menzies, 
Petrolia, 711. Geo. Metcalfe, Hamilton, 863. Peter Moncrief, Kingston, 978. 
Charles Moore, Kingston, 1052. James O'Donnell, London, 664, 665. C.A. 
Passmore, London, 684. S. Peddle, London, 690. H. Perry, Kingston, 952; 75- 
J. R. Pettitt, Grimsby, 846. T. Pickett, Toronto, 146. Thomas Pumfrey, 
Hamilton, 822, D. Rogers. Kingston, 994, 994. John Rooney, Toronto, 367. 
K. Taylor, Toronto, 286. John Scully, Toronto, 251. A. Short, London, 682, 
See evidence of John Smith, Immigration Agent at Hamilton, 752. Thomas 
Stewart, Oltawa, 1192. Robert Symmons, London, 638. W. J. Valo, Hamilton, 
813. B. J. Wade, near St. Thomas, 563. 


IMPORTATIONS.—Imports some of hisraw material. Has used almost exclusively 

Londonderry iron for the last two years and finds it suits his purpose as well as 

. the best imported iron, Any kind of goods in his line can just as well be made 

in Canada, James Burns, Manufacturer of engines and mill work, London, 672, 

Of oil well tools, James Joyce, Petrolia, 731. Of material used in the mannfac- 

ture of show Cases, store fittings, &., W. Millichamp, Toronto, 357. Of manufac- 

tured goods into Canada reduced, F. Nichols, Toronto, 179. Of furniture, Samuel 

Peddle, London, 692. Very little furniture imported except for patterns, John 
Wolfe, London, 610. 


INDENTURES and the INDENTURE SYSTE M.—See APPRENTICES, 
INDEPEN DENT LABOR UNION.—John Falconer, Toronto, 4, 8. 


- INDUSTRIAL OCCUPATIONS.—Neceasity for infusing more intellectuality into | 
them, W. Houston, Toronto, 226. 


INSPECTION and INSPECTORS— 


Or BenevoLent or Benerit Socretires.—J. Smith, Toronto, 134. C. T. 
Campbell, M.D., London, 585. Owen Meade, Toronto, 216. Dr. Oronhyatekha, 
London, 664, 

Or Breap.—A. Cousineau, Ottawa, 1133. 

Or Buitpinas.—Appointment of a building inspector, Ottawa, W. Stuart, 
See 110), 

Of Carruz Surps.—Advice to Government regarding,—G. F, Frankland, 
Toronto, 341. 

Or Dwevuinas of Artisans.—Recommends the appointment of a Govera- 
ment inspector of,—Mayor Howland, Toronto, 166. 

Gr Enaines (Stationary) and Enaingrrs.—The Factory Act does not provide 
for, A. M. Wickins, Toronto, 207. E. Hawkins, Toronto, 257. R. J. Dawson, 
Ottawa, 1171. John P. Purcell, Ottawa, 1181. J. Keefer, St. Catharines, 927. 
K. Hawkins, Toronto, 257, 258, 209, 


Or Enatnes (Marine) and Borers—T. A, Green, Hamilton, 852. Of 
steamboats, R. Marshall, Kingston, 1043. 

Or Factortes,—_W. Anderson, Ottawa, 1106. J. R. Brown, Inspeetor for 
Central District of Ontario, 315. John Boll, Hamilton, 879. A. Bonnett, Kings- 
ton, :9. J. RB. Booth, Ottawa, 1179. James Bowen, Hamilton, 811, R, Clem- 
ents, Ottawa, 1120. B. M. Danforth, Hamilton, 761, 763.7 Thewlis Day, Corn- 
wall, 1071. EH. Hiliott, Ottawa, 1180. W. Hiliott, London, 677. J. Firstbrooke, 
Toronto, 312, HE. H. Foster, Windsor, 422./ A. Gault, Cornwall, 1062.° W. 
Gibson, Ottawa, 1103.4 R. Gossett, Chatham, 460. Thomas Green, London, 
648. S. Greening, Hamilton, 840, 841. John Henderson, Ottawa, 1138. 
John Hewton, Kingston, 979. G. S. Hope, Chatham, 465. W. Hutchison, 
Ottawa, 10977 R. HK. Jamieson, Ottawa, 1107. J. Keefer, St, Catharines, 927, 
R. Kerr, Walkerville, 376, S. Leonard, Dundas, 860. W. McMahon, Oitawa, 
1143. R. McMillan, Kingston, 947. J. Massey, Warden of Central Prison, 
345. Melton W. Merrill, Ottawa, 1098. P. G. Nash, Ottawa, 1140. H. 
Neilson, Chatham, 442. 8. Oberndorfer, Kingston, 963. James O'Donnell, 
London, 664. James Oliver, Ottawa, 1118, H. A. Patterson, Chatham, 487. 
John Pearce, Ottawa, 1180. S. Peddie, London, 633, 691. A. W. Porter, Lon- 
dov, 668, F. Rogers, Ottawa, 1174. F. Ralph, Windsor, 403. 8S, Rowcroft, 
Kingston, 976, Joseph Sherwood, Ottawa, 1126, James Stephenson, Hamilton, 
799, Dr J.B. Tweedale, St. 'Thomas, 502. J. P. Watson, Cornwall, 1070. W. 

' Wilson, Kingston, 972. John Wolfe, London, 608. J. F. Wood, Ottawa, 1102. 
A. 8S. Woodburn, Ottawa, 1177. 

Or Foop.—Dr. J. B. Tweedale, St. Thomas, 592 

Heattu and Sanirary inspection and Inspectors.—Af Kingston, A. Ben- 
nett, 997. RK, Green, 956. B. Meeks, 1005. At Ollawa, F. J, Farrell, 1154. 
M. W. Merrill, 1100. Jobn Pearce, 1180, Alex. Short, 1155. 

Of Mi.rx,.—Dr. J. B. Tweedale, St. Thomas, 502. 

OL (Petroleum) inspection and measurement of and of boilers used in 
refining it—Chas. Jenkins, Petrolia, 724, 725. Jemes Joyce, Petrolia, 731. 
James Kerr, Petrolia, 717,720. John Kerr, Petrolia, 706. Thomas McKetrick, 
Petrolia, 696. R. EH. Menzies, 702, 710, 711, 712. David Mills, Petrolia, 692, 
694. James Perkins, Petrolia, 730. 

Or Prumpina —A. Blue, Toronto, 86, C. Pearson, Toronto, 256. 

Or ScarroLtpina.—H. T. Benson, Toronto, 267. 

Or Scuooits.—See evidence of W.G. Kidd, Inspector of Public Schools, 
Kingston, 940, and James L. Hughes, Inspector of Public Schools, Toronto, 278, 
Or VzssELs.—John T’. Cary, 911, 912, 913. John Dods, Kingston, 936. 
R. Donnelly, 911. Capt. Thos. Donnelly, 990,991. James Fleming, Kingston, 
1016, 1047. Patrick Gallagher, 917, 918. John Gaskin, Kingston, 966. T. 
A. Green, Hamilton, £52, 853. See evidence of W. Mcllwaine, Lloyd’s Inspeo- 
tor, 907 10 910. R. Marshall, Kicgston, 1043. Thomas Mulhall, Detroit, 418. 
Peter Nelson, 916, 917. Isaac Oliver, Kingston, 938. Capt. Parsons, King- 
ston, 918, 919, 920. W. Stephen, Kingston, 1031. ; 


INSU RANCEH.— Of steam boiiers, A. M. Wickens, Toronto, 209. Of vessels, W. 
Mcliwaine, 908. John Gaskin, Kingston, 967. 


INTEREST, RATE OF—In Chatham, M. Campbell, 493, J. K. Dickson, 473. 
Rate of interest on loans on town and farm property, John Fraser, Petrolia, 
723. Interest and bonus in the Hamilton Loan and Building Society, W. A. 
Studdart, 737. 


IRON.—Where Jobn Bertram & Sons get their iron and steel. Quality of Canadian 
iron, John Bertram, Dutidas, 857.” Canadian and imported iron compared, T. 
Bowick, Toronto, 105. Londonderry iron suits his purpose as well as the best 
imported iron, James Burns, London, 672. John Hiliott & Sors of London 
use chifly American and Nova Scotian (Londonderry) iron, Wm. Elliott, 675. 
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Uses a large proportion of Canadian iron in stove making, K, Gurney, Toronto 
and Hamilton, 400. Wm. Harty, Kingston, 1028. Kinds of iron used by 
Burrows, Stewart & Milne of Hamilton. Nova Scotian and Scotch iron compared, 
John Milne, 837, 836. Canadian bar-iron made in Hamilton, superior to 
either Scotch or English, R. B. Osborne, Hamilton, 903. Quality of Scotch, 


Canadian and American iron compared, T. Pickett, Toronto, 153. Prices of — 


iron, John Pierce, Toronto, 157, 


IRON CLAD CONTRACTS.—A. Blue, Toronto, 72. Hamilton Iron Moulders’ 
Union, 797. W.R. James, St. Catharines, 930. B, Meeks, Kingston, 1004. 
Obliged to sign an agreement to renounce the Cigarmaker’s Union for ever as & 
condition of employment, S. M. Hodgins, London, 653. Employees of the 
Toronto Street Car Co. required to sign an agreement not to belong to any 
labor organization, J. J. Franklin, Supt., Toronto, 330. Grand Trank Railway 
Co.’s rule book, which must be signed by all employees as a condition of 
employment, contains a clause waiving all claims in case of accidents, G. T. R., 
Engineer, St. Thomas, 545. 


IRON MOULDERS.—See Founpry men, 


TRON WORKERS.—Ia the Ontario Rolling Mills, Hamilton, T. D. Beddo, 793. B, 
M. Danforth, 760, 763. In the Erie Iron Works, St. Thomas, Wm, Risdon, 
549 to 551. In Hamilton, see evidence of W. J. Scott, 820. Employed by the 
Hamilton Iron Forging Co., Geo. I. Sturges, 786. S.J. Whitehead, 789, 790, 
792. Charles Wilson, 821. 


JEWELLERS.—See evidence of William Cooper, Toronto, 264. 


KINGSTON LOCOMOTIVE WORKS,.—See CANADIAN Locomotive and ENGINE 
ComPANY. } 


KINGSTON PENITENTIARY.—See evidence of the Warden thereof, 937; 


KINGSTON POOR RELIEF ASSOCIATION.—See Poor Reuier, Knieuts of 
Lapor. See ORGANIZED LABOR. 


KNITTING FACTORIES and Empnioyezs thereof.—Dundas Knitting Factory, see 
evidence of Samuel Leonard, 859. Hamilton Knitting Co., Limited, E. H. Han- 
cock, Hamilton, 888. Kingston Hosiery OCo.’s factory, see evidence of the 
manager, J. Hewton, 979. B. Meeks, Kington, 1002. 


2 LABOR and LABORERS.—Calculation made by Ontario Bureau of Labor regarding 
‘: the value created by labor, A. Blue, Toronto,72. The physical capacity of man 
for labor, Dr. Oldwright, Toronto, 94. Relative values of land and labor, W. 
A. Douglas, Toronto, 14. Paper on the labor problem by W. A. Douglas, To- 
ronto, 13. Legislation between labor and capital should be Dominion Legisla- 
tion, 1&3, and if by the Provinces should be general, similar and simultaneous, 
F, Nichol, Toronto, 184, Laws regarding capital and labor, see Article 5 aeclara- 
tion of the principles of the Knights of Labor, 871. 

Laporgrs.—in Kingston, see evidence of John Dwyer, 999. BR. Greer, 954. 
James Rpshford, 1044. In London, see evidence of Patrick Burns, 634. In 
Ottawa, John Davis, 1186. In Toronto, see evidence of Thomas Webb, 269. 
In Windsor, see evidence of Charles Simpkins, 402. R. D. Walker, 405, | 

Laxzorers, Buiupers’.—In Cornwall, see evidence of J. O. J ohnston, 1079. 


ree 


In London, John Hayman, 637. In Ottawa, see evidence of W. Stuart, Jr., 1108. | 


P. G. Nash, 1139. In Toronto, see evidence H. T. Benson, 266. 

LaBor Rs and Lazor, Corporation.—Corwall, see evidence of Ex.-Mayor 
Geo. Macdonald, 1072. In Hamilton, see evidence of Alex. McKay, M.P., 
Kx.-Mayor, 804. In Kingston, see evidence of Mayor J. D. Thompson, 1011. 

A—85 7 
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Lasorers, Farm,—See evidence of John Andrews, 504. Farm laborers of 
to-day compared with those of thirty or forty years ago, T. Blanchard, Appleby, 
901. See evidence of J. W. Crosby, 702. J. R. Pettitt, Grimsby, 844. B. 
J. Wade, St. Thomas, 562. D. Wilson, Chatham, 444. 
Lazor, Forrian.—Its effect on the gilding business, J. McLaren, Toronto, 
178. . 
LABORERS IN FouNDRIES AND MACHINE SHops.—John Doty, Toronto, 327. H. 
Elliott, Ottawa, 1180. R. B. Osborne, Hamilton, 902. 


Lapor of the HeLpLess CLAssEes.—Recommends that Government fix a 
minimum price for it, Mayor Howland, Toronto, 167. 


Laxsorers, Lock,—at Ottawa, 1158, 1169. 


Lazorers employed in the flour and oatmeal mills of Thos. McKay & Co.,. 
Ottawa, S. Robitaille, 1111. ; 


Lazor, SALE or.—Relative position of employer and employee in the sale 
of Jabor, J. W. Crosby, Petrolia, 704, 705. John Kerr, Petrolia, 707. J. 
Falconer, Toronto, 3. F. Nichols, Toronto, 181, 183. 


LABORERS, SKILLED.—Chatham, see evidence of Edward Fitzthomas, 466. 


Lapor Statistios.—Facts respecting the present methods of distributing 
the products of labor, W. A. Douglas, Toronto, 13. Difficulty in getting labor 
statistics from shop girls, A. Blue, Toronto, 73. Coercion on the part of em- 
ployers to prevent employees from giving labor statistics, A. Blue, 84. Impor- 
tance of labor statistics, A. Blue, 87-. Statistics regarding laborers, viz., wages, 
and how they are hired and sent out to work on canals, railways, lumber shanties, 
&c., John Scully, Toronto, 252, 253. 


LABOR, SUPPLY OF AND DEMAND FoR —Bakers, always a surplus in Toronto, 
Wm. Carlyle, 362. A scarcity of paper box makers in the summer, F, P. Bar- 
ley, Toronto, 364, Supply of men greater than the demand, J. Firstbrooke. 
Toronto, 312. Carpenters poorly paid, because the labor market is overstocked 
with inferior workmen, Thos. Green, London, 647. Supply of cotton mill ope- 
ratives in Hamilton, W. Birkett, 898. No difficulty in getting hands to work in 
the glucose and starch factory at Walkerville, M. H. Milier, 379. Harness- 
makers, the trade overstocked with workmen, ©. W. Barton, Toronto, 212. 
Scarcity of good farm laborersin Southwold, 504. Reasons for the scarcity, 
John Andrews, 506. Farm labor near Kingston scarce and inferior, H. Baudin, 
Pittsburgh, 939. Scarcity of good farm labor, 401. Reasons therefor, T. 
Blanchand, Appleby, 902. The use of machinery has lessened the demand for 
farm labor, R. Brock, Enniskillen, 735. Farmers do not require so much labor 
now on account of improved machinery, Wm. Hiliott, London, 676. Scarcity of 
farm labor, John Fothergill, Burlington, 899. .J. R. Pettitt, Grimsby, 845. D. 
Rogers, Kingston, 992, 994,995. B.J. Wade, St. Thomas, 561. D. Wilson, 
Chatham, 445. Foundry and machine shop laborers, James Burns, London, 
671. R. B. Osborne, Hamilton, 902. Has no difficulty in getting all the hands 
he wants, H. Neilson, Chatham, 442. The introduction of machinery has lessened 
the demand for labor, J. W. Crosby, Petrolia, 702. More men than required in 
Chatham, 472. Overproduction by machinery the cause of tho surplus labor 

“now in Chatham, J. K. Dickson, 473. Scarcity of employment for working 
jewellers in Toronto, Wm. Cooper, 266. Labor supply in the nursery business, 

- F. W. Neilson, Chatham, 448, Labor supply in the oil regions, near Petrolia, 
R. E. Menzies, 700. Effect of the use of stereotyped plate matter on the em- 
ployment of printers, W. A. Clarke, London, 596. George Wrigley, St.Thomas, 
566. The use of air brakes will not displace the service of brakesmen on rail- 
ways; same numher will be required, J. B. Morford, St. Thomas, 560. Demand 
for shipwrights at Kingston, Isaac Oliver, 997, The Cornwall Manufacturing 
Company find it necessary to import skilled labor from the Old Country, J. P. 
Watson, 1069. 
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LABOR COMMISSION.—Reasons why many workingmen do not volunteer evi- | 
dence to it, R. Symons, London, 663. Thinks that in view of the large ship- 
ping interests of Canada there ought to have been a sailor on it, Captain T, 
Donnelly, Kingston, 990. 


LABOR EXCHANGE.—Government should establish a Farmers’ Labor Exchange, 
D, Rogers, Kingston, 992. 


LABOR DISPUTES.—Method of settling labor disputes among steamfitters in 

Toronto, * * *, 33, Settlement of by conference, John Callow, Seaton 
Village, 51. Explanation regarding statement made in connection with the 
recent trouble in Firstbrooke’s box factery, Toronto, J. Firstbrooke, 326. Labor 
disputes between the Toronto Street Car Company and their employees, J. J. 
Franklin, 331. Among stove moulders, E. Gurney, Toronto, 296. The most - 
frequent cause of labor disputes among carpenters, H. Lloyd, licy of | 
the Knights of Labor regarding labor disputes, B. Meeks, Kingsto A002, His 
method of settling labor difficulties with railway employées on the M. C. R,, 
J. B, Morford, St. Thomas, 556. Suggests improvemeats in the method of 
settling labor disputes, C. R. Rundle, Toronto, 204. 


LABOR ORGANIZATION.—See Organizep LABor. 
LAND.—See Rea Estate. 
LEGISLATION REQUIRED— 


Wants a law compelling contractors to make builders’ scaffolding sufficiently 
strong, G. M. Jenkins, Windsor, 426. Thinks there should be a law to compel 
very farmer to give every man who leaves his employment an honest certificate 
of character, F. W. Wilson, Chatham, 449. 

SalLors AND Suippine.—To prevent the shipping of “green hands” or 
incompetent seamen, Jerry Buckley, Detroit, 409. To regulate the number of 
hands a vessel should have; to compel inspection of all vessels, 912, and prevent 
overloading, John T. Carey, 915. For as long as he can remember there has 
been no proper legislation regarding the shipping interests of Canada, 989. 
Maritime Acts of late years have not been properly constructed, 990. Legisla- 
tion by the Canadian Government to give effect to the U.S. Wrecking Act of 
19th June, 1878, Capt. T. Donnelly, Kingston, 992. , 

Rattway EmpLoyrxs,—Bill for licensing of railway conductors, G.T.R. 
conductor, 525. A law to make the issuing of certificates of ability, services 
and conduct obligatory and not simply at the option of railway superintendents, 
G, T. R. Engineer, St. Thomas, 543, 547. 

Timser Growine,—Thinks Government should allow some sort of bonus 
for or make some definite enactment regarding the setting out of timber, F. W. 
Wilson, Chatham, 450. 

WorkinemEN.—The kind of legislation he proposes for the benefit of 
workingmen, J. R. Dickson, Chatham, 472. 


LIBRARIES.—See Epucation. 


LIEN LAWS.— * * * Toronto, 68, Examples of defects in the working of 
the mechanics, lien law, H. T Benson, 267. A. J. Carroll, St. Catharines, 9-6. 
Necessity for a law to prevent sailors from losing their wages when owners 
fail, John Dods, Kingston, 936. John Falconer, Toronto, 7. James Fieming, 

_ Kingston, 1046. Thomas Green, London, 646. R. Greer, Kingston, 955. 
H. Hancock, Hamilton, 888, 889. J. Kane, Toronto, 274. See article No. 8, 
- Declaration of Principles of the Knights of Labor, 871. W. J. McAndrews, 
Hamilton, 749, B. Meeks, Kingston, 1006. W. Stewart, Jr., Ottawa, 1108, 
(1110. John Sullivan, London, 681. Mechanics’ Lien Law in its present form 
A—854 
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is no benefit to the workingman, John Waddell, St. Thomas, 580, 581. The 
Builders’ Laborers’ Union takes action for its members when necessary under 
the Lien Law, Thos. Webb, Toronto, 270. Lien Law of Ontario so fara 
failure. How it should be amended, A. W. Wright, Toronto, 321. 


LIFE INSURANCH.—See BENEFIT SOCIETIES, 
LOCKOUT.—See STRIKES AND Lockouts, 


LOCK VALVES ON STEAM BOILERS,—Montreal the only city in Canada which 
compels the use of them, A. M. Wickens, Toronto, 209. ; 


LUMBER AND fTHE-LUMBER TRADE.—Lumbering south of Petrolia, number 
of men engaged in it, class of timber cut, supply of hickory, &c., J. W. Crosby, 
Petrolia, 702,705. Lumbering operations near Chatham decreased during last 
ten or fifteen years, 471. Kinds of lumber found in the district; cost of lumber 
in Chathum, J. K. Dickson, Chatham, 472, 473. Prices and suitability of lum- 
ber used in the building trade in St. Thomas, J. M. Green, 539, 542. The lum- 
ber trade in Petrolia, where the supply comes from, exportation of hardwood to 
New York, John Kerr, Petrolia, 706. Lumber used in furniture making in 
London, Samuel Peddle, 692. John Wolfe, 610. 


LUMBERMEN’S SAWMILL AND“ BUSH” EMPLOYEES.—Sawmill employees 
at J. R. Booth’s, Ottawa, 1150, 1151. See evidence of W. Anderson, 1104, and 
J. R. Booth, 1178. umbermen’s laborers, A. Blue, Toronto, 88. Sawmill 
employees and shantymen employed by Gilmour & Co., Chelsea, G. L. Chitty, 
1175, 1177. Shantymen, see evidence of P, Chabot, Ottawa, 1187. Sawmills, see 
evidence of John Gale, Ottawa, 1134. Sawmill employees and shantymen, see 
evidence of John Henderson, manager for Maclaren & Co., Ottawa, 1137. 
Sawmill accidents, see evidence of Joseph Lefebvre, Ottawa, 1135. Shanties 
and shantymen, see evidence of Paul Miner, Ottawa, 1188. Sawyers and other 
sawmill employees, Joseph Sherwood, Ottawa, 1125. 


MACHINERY— 


Tue EFFECT oF 1rs Ust on WoRKINGMEN.—Machinery in machine shops 
more benefit to employers than workmen, * * * Machinist, Toronto, 
69, ‘Ihe use of machinery has not reduced wages in carriage woodworking but 
has cheapened production, W. H. Anderson, St. Thomas, 509, 510. The use of 
machinery has made farmers more independent of laborers, they do not as a rule 
employ as much labor as formerly, John Andrews, Southwold, 504. Machinery 
is used in carriage factories but not in carriage shops, T. Beckett, Toronto, 175. 
The use of machinery increases the productive power of labor, A. Blue, Toronto. 
16. Machine made goods dispense with a certain amount of labor but have not 
lowered blacksmiths’ wages, I. Bowick, Toronto, 107. The use of machinery 
has lessened the demand for farm labor, R. Brock, Enniskillen, 735. Thinks 
that if the wish expressed by a previous witness were acted’ upon, viz., that no | 
new machinery be made for thirty years, the country as far as progress is con- 
cerned, would go back to where it was one hundred years ago, Itis a matter of 
necessity for manufacturers to use the most improved machinery, 673. Thinks 
also that workingmen get their full share of the benefits derived from the use of 
improved machinery, James Burns, London, 674, Effect of woodworking 
machinery on labor, 52. It dispenses with the labor of men, 55, It increases 
boys’ labor to the detriment of skilled mechanics, John Callow, Seaton Village, 
61. With the introduction of roller mills and improved machinery there are 
not so many skilled men required, A. Campbell, Chatham, 490. The working- 
man does not by any means get his proper share of the benefits 
accruing from the use of machinery, 826. Hffect of the use of 
machinery on the employment of labor, William Collins, Burlington, 827. The 
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introduction of machinery has lessened the demand for labor, J. W. Crosby, 
Petrolia, 702. Machinery used in boot and shoe making. Its effect on the trade, 
430. Has revolutionized the trade, T. Crowley, Windsor, 432. The use of 
machinery has lowered the wages of agricultural woodworkers in London, John 
Davidson, 624. The use of machinery has not injured working carpenters, R. 
Dennis, Toronto, 124, Manufacturers get the profits accruing from the cheapen- 
ing of production by machinery. Workingmen should have a share either in 
increased pay or shorter hours, J. R. Dickson, Chatham, 472. Results of the 
improvements in printing presses, 8. J. Dunlop, Torovto, 38, 39. Cost of 
agricultural machinery is reduced to consumers because of the use of improved 
machinery in making it, 675. Farmers do not require so much manual labor 
because of improved machinery, 676. Thinks that the use of machinery gen- 
erally has decreased the demand for labor, although it has not done so in his 
business. A Canadian farmer cannot compete with a United States farmer ifhe 
does not use the most improved implements and machinery, John Hiliott, London, 
677. Machinery used in carpentering. Its effect on labor and wages, J. Falconer, 
Toronto, 9. The use of machinery has reduced carpenters’ wages, KH. H. Foster, 
Windsor 421. Farm machinery reduces the cost of production of grain, John 
Fothergill, Burlington, 901. Effect of the use of machinery on carpenters, Thos. 
Green, London, 647. The use of machinery in carriage woodwork making causes 
lighter work fur employees, John Heard, St. Thomas, 513. The introduction 
ef machinery has so cheapened production that hours of labor might be shortened, 
John Hewitt, Toronto, 303. The use of machinery displaces labor but does not 
reduce wages, 952. The newest improvements in machinery are necessary to 
enable the Kingston Hosiery Company to compete with others, J Hewion, 983, 
The effects of machinery used in woodworking on labor, G. S. Hope, Chatham, 
462. The effect of the use of machinery on carpenters, 141, Its use a necessity 
and in some cases a benefit, R. Lee, 142, 143. Machinery used in piano making 
has not lowered wages but has lessened the quantity of work, R. McMillan, 
- Kingston, 947. The use of machinery lessens the hard labor of the working- 
man, John Milne, Hamilton, 835. The improvements in machinery enable 
furniture to be produced cheaper and have increased wages by one-fourth more 
than ten years ago, James Oliver, Ottawa, 1117, 1118. The use of machinery in 
making biscuits and confectionery has neither reduced the price of nor demand 
for labor but has enabled them to do a large business. Could.not compete with 
others without using machinery, A. W. Porter, London, 689. Farmers have 
not the same necessity for extra help now because of the use of improved 
machinery, J. R. Pettitt,@rimsby, 846. The manoufacture of first claxs furniture 
can be assisted by machinery bet the tendency of its use is to displace men, O, 
Rogers, Toronto, 354. The use of machinery by the former does away toa 
large extent with extra help, D. Rogers, Kingston, 993. Coopering machinery 
has killed the trade, R. Somerville, Windsor, 400. The use of machinery by 
reducing the cost of production benefits both employer and workman, 8.5, 
Spashett, Chatham, 469. With the machinery now in-use it is unnecessary to 
employ men more than five hours a day, T. Towers, Hamilton, 876. The cost of - 
growing wheat very much reduced by the use of machinery, B. J. Wade, 
St. Thomas, 563. The use of machinery in farming, D. Wilson, Chatham, 444. 
Does not think that the use ef machinery has lowered the wages of furniture 
factory employees. Thinks men have been very greatly benefited and production 
cheapened by its use, John Wolfe, London, 609.. 


PROTECTION OF IT TO PREVENT ACCIDENTS. —* * * Toronto, 65, In the 
laproom of the Stormont Cotton Mills, Cornwall, * * * Mill operative, 
1080. Machinery in Ontario generally well protected, A. Blue, Toronto, 74. 
Factory Inspector, J. R. Brown, finds a lack of fencing round machinery in his 
district, 317. James Burns, London, 671. Machinery used in baking 18 
dangerous; it could and should be protected, A. Bennett, Kingston, 997. In the 
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Ontario Cotton Mills, Hamilton, John Bell, 879. In Toronto carpenters’ shops, 
John Falconer, 7. Unprotected in McLean, Roger & Co.’s pressroom, Ottawa, 
F. J. Farrell, 1153., Thomas Green, London, 649. In the Kingston Hosiery 
Company’s Factory not dangerous and well protected, John Hewton, 981. 
In woodworking establishments, Chatham, imperfectly protected, G. S. Hope, 
465. In the car shops of the M.C.R., St. Thomas, R. McKay, 564, 565. Wood- 
working machinery, R. McNally, Windsor, 423. In the knitting factory, 
Dundas, S. Leonard, 860. The laws respecting the protection of machinery, B. 
Meeks, Kingston, 1006. In the furniture factory at Chatham, H, Neilson, 442. | 
In Oliver & Sons furniture factory, Ottawa, James Oliver, 1117. In his shops 
at Chatham, H. A. Patterson, 487. In the London Furniture Company’s 
factory, S. Peddle, 690. Inthe pressroom of McLean, Roger & Co.’s printing 
office, Ottawa, F. Roger, 1174. In the cabinet-makers’ shops at Windsor, F. 
Ralph, 403. In the agricultural implement works at Chatham, J. EK. Smith, 
465, 466. Is not properly protected in some of the factories in St. Thomas, Dr. 
J. B. Tweedale, 502. In G. HE. Tuckett & Sons, tobacco factory, Hamilton, G. 
T. Tuckett, 744. In the factory of the London Furniture Co., John Wolfe, 608. 
In KE. H. Barne’s box shook factory, Ottawa, J. F. Wood, 1102. 

The machinery used in Canada was nearly all imported ten years ago, James 
Burns, London, 674, The cost of a good equipment of implements and machinery 
for a 100 acre farm, J. R. Pettitt, Grimsby, 845, The machinery used in furniture 
making has nearly all been introduced in the last thirty years, C. Rogers, Toronto, 
354, Half of the machinery used in furniture making is made in Galt; the other 
half comes from the U.S.; that made in Galt within the last two or three years 
fully equal to that imported, John Wolfe, London, 612. The machines used in 
shoe factories on which royalties are paid come from the U.S., Geo, Valiant, 
Toronto, 311. 


MACHINISTS.—In Galt, see evidence of James Wardlaw, 276. In Hamilton, see 
evidence of William Collins, 825. John Milne, 834. R.B. Osborne, 902. J.J. 
Whitely, 880. In Kingston, see evidence of Thomas Barlow, 1001. John Dods, 
936. EF. J. Leigh, i017. Alired Perry, 959. In London, see evidence of James 
Burns, 676. In Ottawa, see evidence of M. W. Merrill, 1098. Thomas Stoddard, 

~ 1111. In Toronto, see evidence of * * * machinist, 62. John Doty, 326. 
In Walkerville, see evidence of Robert Kerr, 372. 


MACHINIST'S’ TOOLS.— Manufacture of :—See evidence of John Bertram, Dun 
das, 856. 


MoPHERSON’S (Miss) HOME at Stratford, Mayor Howland, Toronto, 161. 
MANUFACTURERS,—Acquisition of wealth by them, A. Blue, Toronto, 72. 


') MANUFACTURING FIRMS IN CANADA WHICH ARE BRANCHES OF UNI- 
TED STATES FIRMS.—Many of the manufacturing industries at Windser are 
branches from the United States, W. Benson, 371. Branch manufacturing firms 
from the United States at Windsor and elsewhere on the border, Robert Kerr, 
Walkerville, 374. F. Nichols, Toronto, 179, 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES increasing at Windsor, W. Benson, 371. 


MARBLE AND MARBLE CUTTER3.—Marble quarries owned and worked by the 

Canadian Granite Company, Ottawa, P. G. Nash, 1140. Stonemason’s work done 

by marble cutters at Windsor, F. Thornton, 407. Marble used in Ottawa im- 

Nae pa the United States. Marble cutters in Ottawa, see evidence of M. 
hield, 1121. > 


MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION in Toronto, R. Dennis, 128. 
MATCH FACTORY EMPLOYEES.—See evidence of * * * Ottawa, 1149. 
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MECHANICS often apply for positions as street car drivers, J. J. Franklin, Tor- 
onto, 335. 


MERCER REFORMATORY, A. Blue, 83. 


MILLS AND MILLERS.—See evidence of W. Hutchison, Ottawa, 1095. R. ‘R.z 
Morgan, Hamilton, 882. 


MILLINERS. In Toronto, see evidence of Miss Burnett, 358. In Ottawa, Crawford 
Ross, 1185. In Montreal and elsewhere, 8. Carsley, Montreal, 1166. 


MILLWRIGHTS, at Thos.j{McKay &'Company’s Mills, Otiawa, W. Hutchison, 1098. 
At Gilmour & Company’s Mills, Chelsea, G. L. Chitty, 1177. ° 


MODEL SCHOOLS.—See Envcarion. 
MONKEY MARKET.—Stringency in, F. Nichols, Toronto, 186. 


MONOPOLIES and division of labor deteriorating the working classes. Believes that 
in the near future monopolies will become so obnoxious that the masses will rise 
and wipe them out, John Hewitt, Toronto, 302. | 


MONTREAL TRANSPORTATION AND FORWARDING COMPANY.—See evi- 
dence of Gilbert Johnston, Engineer, Kingston, 941, and John Gaskin, Manager, 
Kingston, 965. 


MOULDERS.—See FounpRYMEn. 
NAIL MAKERS.—See evidence of B. M. Danforth, Hamilton, 760. 


NATIONALITY.—American laws regarding the nationality of seamen not enforced, 
J. Buckley, Detroit, 410. Of employees of the Canada Cotton Manufacturing 
Company, A. G. Watson, Cornwall, 1065. 


NATIONAL FEELING.—Tends to keep workingmen apart when they should be 
united, T. Towers, Hamilton, 874., 


NATIONALIZATION of LAND.—See Raat Estate, 

NATIONAL POLICY.—See Prorsective Duries, 

NAVIGATION of the LAKES and RIVERS.—See Sainors and SHIPPING. 
NECESSARIES of LIFE.—See Cost of Livine and Foops. 


NEWFOUNDLAND.—Finds his flour trade with Newfoundland increasing, A. 
Campbell, Chatham, 488. 


NEWSBOYS, in Toronto, Mayor Howland, 161. 


_ NIGHT WORK— 


BAKERS AND ConFECTIONERS.—A, W. Porter, London, 670, In Ottawa, R. B. 
Jamieson, 1107; S. Slinn, 1113; H. Barrell, 1118, 1119; Louis Garon, 1132. 

FounpRYMEN.—M. W. Merrill, Ottawa, 1098. 

GitpInG Business.—J. McLaren, Toronto, 178, . 

MILLERS.—A, Campbell, Chatham, 489. W. Hutchison, Ottawa, 1096. 

LumBer Mitt Emrioyers.—J. R. Booth, Ottawa, 1179. 

Printers.—W. A. Clarke, London, 599. W Nesbitt, St. CEUTA 928, 

TELEGRAPH OPERATORS. —Thos, Allan, Hamilton, 822, 

WooLien Mitt Empioyess.—A. French, Ottawa, 1145. 


* NORTH-WEST BOOM.’’—Its effect on the manufacturing industries of the coun- 
try, John Milne, Hamilton, 826. 
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NURSERY MEN.—See evidence of F. W. Wilson, Chatham, 448, 


ODDFELLOWS, INDEPENDENT ORDER of.—See evidence of C. T, Campbell, 
M. D., London, 582, and Dr. Oronhyatekha, London, 641, ’ 


ODDFELLOWS, MANCHESTER UNITY of.—See evidence of Owen Meade, 214.. 


OIL PRODUCING.—The Government oil test, its deficiency and the changes 
required, 724. A change in the Government test required to allow manufac. 
turers to make higher grade oil, 725. Measurement of crude oils, 726, 7277. 
Cost of oil tanks, &c., Charles Jenkins, Petrolia, 72%. Measurement of crude 
oil tanks; thinks there should be a Government Inspector, James Joyce, 
Potrolia, 731. The present system of inspection of oil gives a guarantee as 
regards safety only, but none as regards quality; a quality guarantee would 
increase the market fifty per cent., 717. Action of the Oil Exchange in regard 
to the quality standard, 718. Surplus crude oil shipped to Chicago for fuel. No 
overproduction now. The flash tests and different characteristics of American 
and Canadian oils, 719, 720. Changes required in the Government inspection 
of oil. Canadian oil when properly purified is better than any American oil 
which comes into the country, 720. Approximate number of barrels of oil pro- 
duced in Petrolia daily. Price of oil suitable for the Maritime Province trade, 
James Kerr, Petrolia, 721. Inspection of oil aud oil measures, also the boilers 
in which the refining is done, John Kerr, Petrolia, 706. Overproduction the 
cause of the present low price of oil ; storing of oil, 695. Standard measure for 
crude oil, A general desire on the part of producers to have the tanks 
inspected and measured by Government, Thomas McKetrick, Petrolia, 696. 
Inspection of boilers, Length of the season and when it commences, 708. Gov- 
ernmeut inspection of oil measures, 710. And the burning qualities of oil. 
American and Canadian oils compared, 711. Extent of the oil territory, A 
Government burning test would prevent the export of very inferior oils some- 

. times shipped, 712. The price of oil in Petrolia governs the price throughout 
the Dominion, R. K. Menzies, Petrolia, 713. Prices too low; his opinion of the 
cause, 693. How the refuse products obtained in refining are disposed of, 694. 
Supply, depth of wells, cost of boring, &c., 694, 695. Advises the inspection 
and measurement of crude oil by Government, D. Mills, Petrolia, 692, 694. 
Measurement of crude oil, 729, 730. Necessity for Government measurement 
of crude oil tanks, James Perkins, Petrolia, 709. 


OIL WELL TOOLS.—Manufacture and export of oil well tools, 730. Number of 
men employed in the manufacture of them. Cost and description of a complete 
outfit of them, 731. Canadian made oi! well tools more durable than American 
James Joyce, Petrolia, 732. 


ONTARIO BUREAU OF INDUSTRY,—See evidence of the Secretary, A. Blue, 72. 


ONTARIO ROLLING MILLS CO,—Nationality of the firm, B, M. Danforth, Ham- 
ilton, 763. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR ADVANCEMENT.—Workingmen have not the same 
opportunities to establish themselves in business now that existed twenty-five 
years ago; reasons why, John Milne, 835, 


\y ORGANIZED LABOR and its EFFECTS— ; 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT Makers and wood workers, John Davidson, 
London, 622, K., Fitzthomas, Chatham, 467. . 
Bakers —Combination among bakers has caused their improved condition, 
J.D, Nasmith, Toronto, 361. Competent and incompetent men command the 
same wages in Union shops, that being one of the rules of organized labor, Wm. 
Carlyle, Toronto, 362, 363. What organized labor has done for bakers in Kings- 
ton, S. Robinson, 1001. Organized labor caused the discontinuation of night 
work among bakers in Ottawa, H. Barrell, 1119. 
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BuacksmiTus,—Increase of blacksmith’s wages in Toronto, caused by Union, 
T. Bowick, 105. 


_ Boor anp SHoOEMAKERS are organized in Hamilton; the effect of the organi- 
zation is to keep up prices, A. Miller, 885. Effect of organization on shoemakers 
in Kingston, J, Volume, 936. 


BoxmakeRs.—Effect of organization on them in Toronto, H. Burke, 263. 
J. Firstbrooke, 312, 313. 


_ BRICKLAYERS.— Benefits in connection with the Bricklayers International 
Union, H. Rymili, London, 688. John Sullivan, London, 679, 680. 


Buripina TrapEs.—Benefits derived from the organization of builders’ 
laborers, H. T. Benson, Toronto, 260. Organization in connection with the 
building trades in Kingston, H. Douglass, 1036. Builders’ laborers in Kingston 
find it beneficial, R. Greer, 955. Organization of employers in the building 
trades in London, John Hayman, 638. In Cornwall, J. C. Johnston, 1078. No 
federation of workmen engaged in the building trades exists in Hamilton, but 
thinks it would be best: for all concerned if it did, Geo. Metcalfe, 868. Masons’ 
Bricklayers’ and Stone Cutters’ Union, Ottawa, W. Stuart, jun., 110. Builders’ 
Laborers’ Union takes action under the lien law for its members when necessary, 
Thos. Weld, Toronto, 270. ” : 


CaRPENTERS.— Benefit of organization in Kingston, R. Baird,39,/ When 
discharged for belonging to the Union, J. 8S. Ballantine, Toronto, 243. Advan- 
tages of belonging to the Union, John Callow, Seaton Village, 57, Organized 
action or union among carpenters, R. Dennis, Toronto, 12%. Carpenters’ 
Union, Toronto, John Falconer, 207. At Windsor, KE. H. Foster, 421. Carpen- 
ters’ Organization in London does not interfere with employers except in case 
of strikes, Thomas Green, 645. Carpenters in Windsor have an assembly of the 
Knights of Labor and will not work alorg with a carpenter from Detroit who has 
not a brotherhood card, 395. Union rules regarding non-union men and union 
men who violate the laws, 397. Has known cases where a union man would work 
along with non-union men even at same wages and hours of labor; reasons 
therefor. The American Brotherhood have petitioned Congress for an arbitra- 
tion law which shall be compulsory and decision final, A. Hendersun, Detroit, 
398. Organization of carpenters in Windsor has enabled them to regulate their 
own affairs and not be governed by what the trade in Detroit does, G. M. Jen- 
kins, 425. Union men are not prohibited from working with non-union men, 
R. Lee, Toronto, 140. Improvement of the condition of carpenters due to 
organization, 285. Union rules regarding non-union men. Union in favor of 
indenturing apprentices, H. Lloyd, Toronto, 237, 

Carriage Maxers.—In Toronto, Thomas Beckett, 174. John Dixon, 248. 
W. J. McFarlane, 114, 115. 

CIGARMAKERS,—Finds it to be an advantage in cities to have the Union 
label on his boxes, A. Hichhorn, Toronto, 306. Use of the Union trade-mark 
or “ Blue Label,’ 650. The alleged case of “plugging’’; the action of the - 
Union regarding, 651, 652. Benefit derived from the Union, 653. Case of 
fining by the Union, 654. How and where the “blue label” is allowed to be 
used and its objects. Union rules regarding strikes, ee Benefits the men 
get from the Union in case ofa strike, 8. M. Hodgins, London, 656. Law of 
the Union against the truck system, 919. Hffect of the Union label on the sale 
of cigars, R. J. Mills, St. Catharines, 920, See S. Oberndorfer’s evidence, 963, 
964. Union-made cigars sell well in the city. Union plan for gaining a strike, 
James Robinson, St. Catharines, 920, 921. Reason why he does not employ 
union men, 619. What he considers wrong in the action of the Union. Cigars 
without the Union label objected to in towns where there is organized labor, 
621. Effect of the Union label on the sale of cigars, John A. Rose, 622. Rules 
of the Union regarding strikes, C. Tansey, St. Catharines, 921. 
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_ CoopEers.—In Windsor mostly belong to an organization in the U.S., 399. 
Coopers’ International Union out of existence, 401. Only for organized labor 
coopers would be even worse off than they are, R. Somerville, Windsor, 401. 


Corton Mint Oprratives,—Ontario Cotton Mill Co. do not object to em- 
ploy members of labor organizations, John Bell, Hamilton, 879. Does not 
know of any Cotton Mill Operatives Union, M. Limebeck, Hamilton, 892. 


Farmers.—Have as much need of organization as any other producers, F, 
W. Wilson, Chatham, 451. Farmers’ Grange in Southwold, John Andrews, 507, 


ENerneERs.—Stationary Engineers Association, A. M. Wickers, Toronto, 
207. Steamboat engineers not organized, John Dods, Kingston, 936. Marine 
Engineers Association, R. Marshall, Kingston, 1043. ; 


HARNESS-MAKERS have no organization at present worth anything. Harness- 
makers’ Protective Association, C. W. Barton, Toronto, 211, 212. Organization 
of the trade required, W. S. Appleton, Toronto, 214. 


INDEPENDENT Laxsor Unton.—John Falconer, Toronto, 4, 8. 


Tron WoRKERS are organized in the U.S., but not here, Geo. I. Sturges, 
Hamilton, 788. Both men and employers are better off since the Iron Workers’ 
Union in Hamilton was squelched, S. J. Whitehead, Hamilton, 790. 


Knieuts or Lanor.—See evidénce of John J. Bickley, Cornwall, (1083, A 
considerable number of cotton mill operatives belong to them, Wm. Birkett, 
wea tie ie Men dismissed for having joined them, A. Blue, 78. Men who 
belong to t are better paid, A. Cousineau, Ottawa, 1134. His attitude as ¢ 
foreman of the Stormont Cotton Mills Co. towards them, James Daley, 0 
His troubles with them in 1887, J. Firstbrooke, Toronto, §14, 315 Attitude of 
the Stormont Cotton Mills Co. towards them, A. Gault, Cornwall, 1060. They 
have caused the wages of working people in Windsor to improve during the 
last year and a half, H. Gnosill, 428. A. T. Knight, Cornwall, 1067. See evi- 
dence of B. Meeks, Kingston, 1002, 1049. Joseph Moyes, Cornwall, 1082. The 
strike a year ago at Chatham for shorter hours originated with them, H. Neilson, 
(442, Dismissal of employees belonging to them, M. Quinlan, Cornwall, 1088. 
No Cabinet-makers’ Union at Windsor, but some of the men belong to the 
Knights of Labor, F. Rolph, 403. Being a Knight of Labor has helpad to keep 
him employed, Chas. Simpkins, Windsor, 402, A benefit to coopers at Windsor, 
R. Somerville, 401. Charter or Declaration of Principles, 870, See evidence 
of T. Towers, District Master for Hamilton, 870. Refused employment because 
of being a Knight of Labor, 1088. Cause of the antipathy of employers in 
Cownwail to them, Geo. White, 1089, See evidence of Jokn Wilkins, grocer, 
Kingston, 103% ‘Tailors at Windsor mostly Knights of Labor, James Wren, 
406. Knights of Labor and arbitration, A. W. Wright, Toronto, 325. 


LABoRERS organization in London, Pat. Burns, 634. Union in Hamilton, 
A. McKay, M. P., 806. 

MacHinists.—Thorough organization would be a benefit. Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, * * * , machinist, Toronto, 62, 65. Benefits of organ- 
ization at Kingston, Alf. Perry, 959. Machinists’ organization in Hamilton is a 
branch of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers: headquarters in England, J. 
J. Whitely, 882, 

MovuLpErs.—Benefit derived from the Moulders’ Union, James Boyle, To- 
ronto, 171, 169, D. Cashion, Hamilton, 784, 785. J.T. Dodwell, Toronto, 151. 
John McClary, London, 615. James McKenna, London, 600, 601. HE. Perry, 
Kingston, 952. Strikes a last resort with the Moulders’ Union in Toronto, 145: 
Organization a benefit; tendency of the rules of the Union, T. Pickett, Toronto, 
147. Statement of the Hamilton Union, or answers to questions asked by 
circular by the Commission, 797, 798. James Stephenson, 797. Number of 
moulders in and out of the Union in Hamilton, F. Walters, 794. 

Natuers Association, Hamilton, B. M, Danforth, 761. 
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Painters.—International Society of Painters, Geo. Harris, Toronto, 366. 
See evidence of Geo. Metcalfe, Hamilton, on behalf of the Brotherhood of Painters 
and Decorators, 865. Painters in London were organized as a branch of the 
International Organization in March, 1887, C. A, Passmore, 682. In Chatham, 

not organized as a union, J. H, Smith, 453. 

PLAsTERERS.—Organization has improved their condition, 203. Method 
of the Union in making and carrying out agreements, C. R. Rundle, 204. 

Rartway Empioyvers,—Brotherhood of Railway Conductors, G.T.R. con- 
ductors, 520. Organization of locomotive engineers, G.T.R. engineers, St. 
Thomas, 543. 

SarLors or Seamen’s Assembly or Union, J. Buckley, Detroit, 409, 413, 
John T. Carey, 911, 913. Capt. T. Donnelly, Kingston, 988, 989. Reasons 
why the Union discountenances shipping by the month, 1046. Sailors’ Union 
merged into the Knights of Labor, Jas. Fleming, Kingston, 1048. Thos, Mul- 
hall, Detroit, 416, 417. Seamen’s wages have been increased since the estab- 
lishment of the Union, Willard Stephens, Kingston, 1033. _ 

STEAMFITTERS.— Labor union the means of securing better wages and 
shorter hours, 31. The Union in favor of indenturing apprentices, * * 
Toronto, 33. 

SToNE-cUTTERS not organized in Windsor, but may belong to the Union on 
the other or American side, F. Thornton, 408. 

SrreeT Car Company, of Toronto.—Its attitude towards organized labor, A. 
Blue, Toronto, 78. .J. J. Franklin, Toronto, 332, 333. 

TarLors attempt at organization in London, 630. Shows in what respect 
organization would benefit the trade, John Allenby, 629. 

Topacco WorKERS in Tackett & Son’s factory, Hamilton, all organized, 810. 
Benefits derived from organization, James Bowen, 811. 

TypogRaPHicaL Union.—Laws regarding apprentices, A. J. Carroll, St. 
Catharines, 925. W. A. Clarke, London, 594, 595, 596. Attitude towards non- 
union men, 40, 41. Strikes, 42. Necessary to printers’ interests, 43. Does not 
object to female members, 8. J. Dunlop, Toronto, 44. Benefits derived from it, 
Geo. Harper, Hamilton, 747. Rules regarding strikes, arbitration, and 
apprentices, 108. Date of the inauguration of the union, 109. Rules regarding 
efficiency of members for restricting number of apprentices, 111. Members 
object to work with non-union men. Employers sometimes object to a printer 
because he belongs to the Union, 112, Regulations regarding non-union men 
and members who have violated the laws, J. H. Lumsden, Toronto, 113. Wm. 
McAndrews, Hamilton, 759. B. Meeks, Kingston, 1011. Alex, Short, Ottawa, 
1155, 1156. | i 

Incorporation of Labor Organization, see Article 7, Declaration of 
Principles of the Knights of Labor, 871. 

ORGANIZATION.—Its effects and advantages, * * * Toronto, 31. G. T. 
R. engineer, St. Thomas, 544. S. Angrove, Kingston, 946. H. Barrell, Ottawa, 
1120. A. Bennett, Kingston, 997. Strikes more frequent in towns where labor 
is not organized, 1084. Usefulness of labor organizations in promoting peace in 
times of excitement, J.J. Bickley, Cornwall, 1085, Nothing in the Ontario 
laws to prevent labor organizations, A. Blue, Toronto, 72,79. T. Bowick, To- 
ronto, 104, 106. James Boyle, Toronto, 171. James Burns, London, 672. J. 
T. Byrne, Ottawa, 1147. John Callow, Seaton Village, 51, 53,58. Wm. Carlyle, 
Toronto, 363. A.J. Carroll, St. Catharines, 927. A. Cousineau, Ottawa, 1134. 
J. E. Cuff, Mayor of St, Catharines, 923, 924. B. M. Danforth, Hamilton, 761. 
Thewlis Day, Cornwall, 1070. R. Dennis, Toronto, 121, Capt. J. Donnelly, 
Kingston, 988. S. J. Dunlop, Toronto, 49. William Elliott, London, 677. John 
Falconer, Toronto, 4, 6, 7,8 F.J. Farrell, Ottawa, 1153. J. Firstbrooke, To- 
ronto, 3138. R. G. Fleming, Chatham, 437. J. J. Franklin, Superintendent 

_,.- Toronto Street Railway, 330. John Gaskin, Kingston, 966, 968, J. M. Green, 
' St. Thomas, 538. Thomas Green, London, 646, 647. W. EH. Hamilton, 
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Chatham, 485. Wm. Harty, Kingston, 1026, 1028, 1029. J. Hewitt, Toronto, 
303, 05. John Hewton, Kingston, 983. G. 8. Hope, Chatham, 464, J. Hunt, 
Toronto, 148. W.R James, St. Catharines, 932. G, Johnston, Kingston, 943. 
Robert Kerr, Walkerville, 373, RB. Lee, Toronto, 140. S. Leonard, Dundas, 
860. H. Lloyd, Toronto,” 23. Wi McFarlane, Toronto, 114. 8B. Meeks, 
Kingston, 1004, 1049. M. W. Merrill, Ottawa, 1098. Peter Moncriof, King- 
ston, 978, John A. Rose, London, 621. S.Shoefelt, Cornwall, 1076. A. Simpson, 
Petrolia, 714, 717. W.C. Teague, Ottawa, 1181, 1184 Joseph Thorne, King- 
ston, 1054, T. Towers, Hamilton, 874. W. ip Vale, Hamilton, 814. John 
Waddell, St. Thomas, 532, 534. S. aj Whitehead, Hamilton, 792. Joseph Weld, 
Kingston, 940. John Wilkins, Kingston, 1038, W. Wilson, Kingston, 976. A. 
W. Wright, Toronto, 320, 323. 


OSBORNE KELLEY MANUFACTURING CO. Hamilton.—See evidence of the 
secretary, R. B. Osborne, 902. 


OVERALL AND SHIRTMAKING in London, John Allenby, 630. 
OVERLOADING OF VESSELS.—See Sartors. 


OVERTIME— 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT Makers, Chatham, H. Fitzthomas, 467. 

Bakers.— W. Gibson, Ottawa, 1103. 

BorLeRMAKERS.— W, J, Campbell, Ottawa, 1116. 

Booxro.pers.— Miss * * * Ottawa, 1161, 1162, 1172. 

CARPENTERS.—H., Lloyd, Toronto, 238. 

Corron Mitt EmpLoyexs —A. Gault, Cornwall, 1060. S. Shoefeit, Corn- 
wall, 1077. 

Dry Goons Store EmpLtoyrrres —C. Ross, Ottawa, 1186. 

ENGINEER.—Gilbert Johnston, Kingston, 943. 

Founpry Men.——M. W. Merrill, Ottawa, 1098, T. Stoddard, Ottawa, 1112. 

Feurr Caxntne Inpustay.—R. B. Nellis, Grimsby, 891. 

PrRintEeRS.—W. McMahon, Ottawa, 1141. 

Raitway Empioyres,—Paid by the trip: No remuneration for extra time, 
5:7. Section men paid for overtime same as daywork, * * *, St. Thomas, 
579, M.C. R. brakemen, St. Thomas, 572. 

STREET Car EMPLOYEES, Toronto.—J. J. Franklin, 330. 

'T eLe¥GRapH OPERATORS. —Thomas Allan, Hamilton, 823, Overtime is better 
paid in England than Toronto, * * -*, Toronto, 64. Never satisfactory, 
although sometimes necessary, R. G. Fieming, Chatham, 441, 


PAINTERS.—See evidence of J. W. Blake, Chatham, 455. Ralph Gossette,, Chat- 
ham, 458. George Harris, Toronto, 366. J. Holmes, Toronto, 869. H. Lloyd, 
Toronto, 239. George Metcalfe, Toronto, 865. C. A. Passmore, London, 682, 


John Rooney, Toronto, 367. Joseph K. Smith, Chatham, 452. Joseph Weld, 
Kingston, 940. 


PAPHR BOX MAKERS.—See evidence of F. P. Birely, Toronto, 364. 
PAPER RULERS.—See evidence of F. Rogers, Ottawa, 1173. 
PATTERN MAKERS.—See Founpry MEN. 


PAUPERS from other countries, not right to load this country with them, Watee 
Howland, 161. 


PAY DAYS, WEEKLY PAYMENTS, &0.—Bookfolders at A.S. Woodburn & Co., 
Ottawa, paid weekly, Miss * * *, 1172, Opinion regarding weekly, fort- 
nightly and monthly payments, * * *, machinist, ‘Toronto, 66, Railway. 
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employees paid once a month ; it would be a benefit if they were paid oftener, 
* * *, St. Thomas, 579, 580. * * *, Toronto, 65. Telegraph operators 
pay days, Thomas Allan, Hamilton, 824. Tailors in London, John Allenby, 
London, 629. Canada Cotton Manufacturing Co.’s employees prefer weekly 
payments, John Anderson, Cornwall, .1082. Arranyement for paying the 
families of married men in J, R. Booth’s shanties, W. Anderson, Ottawa, 1106. 
Pay days at the Kingston Locomotive Wérks, and weekly payments, S. Angrove, 
915, Carriage-makers, Toronto, Thomas Beckett, 176, Ontario Cotton Mills, 
Hamilton, John Bell, 678. John Bertram, Dundas, 857, 858. J. Bissell, Toronto, 
271. At the Kingston Locomotive Works, G. Bonny, 953. At Tuckett & Sons’ 
tobacco factory, Hamilton, James Bowen, 809. Blacksmiths in Toronto, T. 
Bowick, 104. Recommends weekly payments, James Boyle, Toronto, 172. Pays 
every two weeks on Monday, James Burns, London, 671. At McLean, Roger 
& Co,’s printing office in Ottawa, J. T, Byrne, 1146. Weekly payments prefer- 
able; reason why, John Callow, Seaton Village, 52. W.J. Campbell, Ottawa, 
1116, 1117. Printers, St, Catharines, A. J, Carroll, 925. Irregularity in paying 
wages or paying in “due bills” militate against the prosperity of girls em- 
ployed in shirt factories and clothing houses, 1166, 1167. The method he 
follows in paying his employees and its object, S, Carsley, Montreal, 1169. 
Paying shanty men with due bills ; usual discount on the “due bills,” 
P. H. Chabot, Ottawa, 1187, 1188. Hart Emery Wheel Company, 
Hamilton, R. Chisnel], 784. At Gilmour & Co.’s lumber mills, Chelsea, 
G. L. Chitty, 1176. At the Stormont Cotton Mills, Cornwall, James Daley, . 
1091. Nail Makers at the Ontario Rolling Mills, Hamilton, B. M. Danforth, . 
769. Reasons for keeping back part of the men’s wages, John Davidson, Lon- 
don, 624. Carpenters in Toronto, R, Dennis, 124, 129. Carriage makers, 
Toronto, John Dixon, 247. Printers in Toronto, Friday most suitable, S. J. 
Dunlop, 41. Weekly payments, John Dwyer, Kingston, 999. William Elliott, 
London, 675. John Falconer, Toronto, 6. Agricultural Implement makers, 
Chatham, HE. Fitzthomas, 467. R.G, Fleming, Chatham, 438, Toronto Street 
Car employees paid weekly on Fridays, J. J. Franklin, 330. At the New Edin- 
burgh Woollen Mills, A. French, Ottawa, 1144, At Freysing’s Cork Factory, 
Toronto, 309. A. Gault, of the Stormont Cotton Mills, 106i. Weekly at his 
biscuit factory, Oltawa, W. Gibson, 1103. In the building trades, St. Thomas, 
J. M. Green, 541. Corporation laborers, Kingston, R. Green, 955. Painters, 
Toronto, Geo. Harris, 367. The Canadian Locomotive and Engine Company, 
Kingston, rather than have trouble would pay weekly, William Harty, 1026. 
Blacksmiths, Ottawa, J.T. Harvey, 1131. Carpenters, Detroit, A. Henderson, 
396. G.S. Hope, Chatham, 464, 462. Moulders, Toronto, J. Hunt, 149. 
R. H. Jamieson, Ottawa, 1108. G. Johnston, Kingston, 942. In Petrolia, 
John Kerr, 707. See article No. 8, Declaration of Principles of the Knights of 
Labor, 871. Carpenters, Toronto, R. Lee, 141. Corporation laborers, Corn- 
wall, paid monthly, Ex-Mayor Geo, Macdonald, 1073. Carriage Makers, 
Toronto, W. J. McFarlane, 114. Does not think weekly payments would pre- 
vent workingmen from asking credit. Thomas Mackay, Hamilton, 767. Cor- 
poration laborers, Hamilton, paid fortnightly, A. McKay, M.P., 805. At the 
M.C.R. Car Works, Toronto, R. McKay, 565. Mouldezs in London paid week- 
ly on Saturdays, James McKonna, 602. Thos. McKetrick, Petrolia, 697, 696. 
Gilders, Toronto, J. Mclaren, 177. Moulders, Kingston, John McNeil, 950. 
R. MePhadden, Kingston, 958. B. Meeks, Kingston, 1006. R. EH. Menzies, 
Petrolia, 711. M. W. Merrill, Ottawa, 1098, 1100. R. J. Mills, St. 
Catharines, 919. <A. Miller, Hamilton, 886. W. Millichamp, Toronto, 357. 
Payment of wages by ‘“‘due bills,’ Paul Miner, Ottawa, 1190. Joseph Moyes, 
Cornwall, 1081. P.G. Nash, Ottawa, 1140. Hugh Nesbitt, 1124. Henry 
Nichols, London, 658. James Oliver, Ottawa,1117. R. B. Osborne, Hamil- 
ton, 902. ©. A. Passmore, London, 683. John Peer, Ottawa, 1130. H. 
Perry, Kingston, 952. A. W. Porter, London, 667. Thomas Pumfrey, Hamil- 
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ton, 822. M. Quinlan, Cornwall, 1087. R. Rankin, Ottawa, 1170. James 
Robinson, St. Catharines, 920. S. Robinson, Kingston, 1002. F. Rolph, 
Windsor, 403. Crawford Ross, Ottawa, 1185. James Rushford, Kingston, 1045. 
Jos. Shaw, Kingston, 1044. Joseph Sherwood, Ottawa, 1126. S. Shoefelt, 
Cornwall, 1077. Alex. Short, Ottawa, 1155. A. Simpson, Petrolia, 715. 
J. E. Smith, Chatham, 452. R. Somerville, Windsor, 399. Hamilton Iron 
Moulders’ Union, 797. T. Stod@ard, Ottawa, 1112. W. Stuart, Jr., Ottawa, 
1109. John Sullivan, London, 682. T. Towers, Hamilton, 875, 876. G. T. 
Tuckett, Hamilton, 745. J. Volume, Kingston, 936. A. G, Watson, Cornwall, 
1065. J.P. Watson, Cornwall,1069. John Wolfe, London, 610. J. F. Wood, 


Ottawa, 1101. 
PENITENTIARIES.—See Kinaston PENITENTIARY. 


PIANO-MAKERS.—See evidence of R. McMillan, Kingston, 947, and George Lee, 
Kingston, 958, 


PIECE WORK— 

Boot AnD Sok Facrorigs.—In Hamilton, A. Miller, 884, 885. In King- 
ston, Chas. Moore, 1050. In Toronto, R, C. Winlow, 336. 

CABINET-MAKERS.—F.. Ralph, Windsor, 4(4. 

CaRRISGE-MAKERS.—J.S. Anthes, baby carriage maker, Berlin, 839. Joh» 
Dixon, Toronto, 250. 

CIGAR MAKERS.—A. Hichhorn, Toronto, 305. 

Cooprers.—A. Delaney, Toronto, 261. KR. Somerville, Windsor, 399, 400. 

Cork Currers.—P, Freysing, Toronto, 309. | 

CoRsET MAKERS at the Crompton Corset Factory, Toronto, John Walker, 287, 

Cotton Faorory EmMpLoyrers.—John Anderson, Cornwall, 1082, John Bell. 
Hamilton, 879. Paul Dane, Cornwall, 1094. 

Founprymen.—In Hamilton, D, Cashion, 785. Thos. Pumfrey, 822. James 
Ripley, 02. In London, James McKenna, 601. J. B. Murphy, 685. Ip 
Toronto, D. Black, 152. James Boyle, 173. T. Pickett, 144. J. Pierce, 158, 
159. In Windsor, R. Kerr, 373. 

Fruir Canners.—B. R. Nellis, Grimsby, 890. 

Furniture Factory Hmpioyers.—H. Neilson, Chatham, 441. John Wolfe, 
London, 609. 

GILDERs.—J. McLaren, Toronto, 177. 

Tron Workers.—S. J. Whitehead, Hamilton, 790. 

Knirtine Factory Empioyexs.—S. Leonard, Dundas, 860. 

Macurnists in the M.C.R. Car Shops, St. Thomas, R. McKay, 565. 

Naru Maxers.—B. M. Danforth, Hamilton, 761, 763. 

Paper Box Maxers,—F. P. Birely, Toronto, 364. 

Piano Makers —Geo. Lee, Kingston, 958. R. McMillan, Kingston, 947. 

Printers — In Kingston, L. W. Shannon, 1034. In London, J. L. Good- 
baum, 616. In St. Thomas, Geo. Wrigley, 566. 

ScaLe Factory Emptoygers.—R. B. Osborne, Hamilton, 902. 

TinwakeE Factory Emptoyers.—John McClary, London, 613. 

Topacco WorKers.—James Bowen, Hamilton, 809, 810. 

Wooten Factory EmpLoyzrs.—James O’Donnell, London, 665. 


PLASTERERS.—In Cornwall, see evidence of J. C. Johnston, 1678. In Ottawa, see 
evidence of W. Stuart, Jr., 1109. In Toronto, see evidence of Chas. R. Rundle, 
. 203, and James Wright, 244. In St. Thomas, see evidence of J. M. Green, 539. 

In Windsor, see evidence of F, Thornton, 409. 


PLUMBERS.—J. T. Harvey, Ottawa, 1131. ©. Pearson, Toronto, 255. Plumbing 
in Windsor bad; no redeeming feature, Dr. John Coventry, 385, 
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POLICE PROTECTION.—Granted to employers in case of a strike, R, Southwell, 
Toronto, 242. / 


POORHOUSE TAINT.—Mayor Howland, Toronto, 159. 


.POOR RELIEF.—Ex-Mayor George Macdonald, Cornwall, 1072, A. McKay, M.P., 
and Ex-Mayor, Hamilton, 803, 804, 805. Sce evidence of Miss Machar, secre- 
tary of the Kingston Poor Relief Association, 969, and the Mayor of Kingston, 
J. D, Thompson, 1012, 1013. Amounts paid out for relief of distress by the 
Knights of Labor in Corowall, J. J. Bickley, 1085. Classes of people who apply 
for corporation relief in London, 592. Number who receive it decreased since 
last year, Wm. Bell, £91, - Number of applicants to the Mayer of Hamilton for 
corporation relief, T. Brick, 818. Applications for corporation relief, St. 
Catharines, J. E. Cuff, Mayor, 923. See evidence of H. Taylor, relief officer of 
the city of Toronto, 285, 


POTATOES.—The Lower Province crop regulates the price of potatoes in Ontario, 
T. Galbraith, 192. | 


PRICES .—Difference between manufacturers’ and retail prices, F. Nichols, 188. 


PRINTERS.—In Chatham, see evidence of W. E. Hamilton, 481. In Hamilton, 
see evidence of Geo. Harper, 746. W.J. McAndrews, 748. W. J. Vale, 813. 
In Kingston, see evidence of B, Meeks, 1010, 1011. E: Pence, 1057. L. W, 
Shannon, 1034. In London, see evidence of W. A. Clarke, 594. Joseph L. Good- 
burne, 615. Richard Matthews, Jr., 631. J. W. Thorpe, 625. In Ottawa, see 
evidence of John T. Byrnes, 1146. F. J. Farrell, 1152. W. Gibbens, 1145. 
W. McMahon, 1141. John Pearce, 1179. R. Rankin, 1169. Alex. Short, 
1154. In St. Catharines, see evidence of W. B. Burgoyne, 34. Effect on printers 
of the use of stereotyped plate matter on newspapers, J. KE. Cuff, 924. Andrew 
J. Carroll, 925. W. R. James, 930. Joseph Keefer, 927. William Nesbitt, 
pressman, 928, In St. Thomas, see evidence of Geo. Wrigley, 566. In Toronto, 
see evidence of Stewart Dunlop, 36. J.H. Lumsden, 108. In Windsor, see 
evidence of T. M. White, 391. 


PRISONS.—Thinks they should be reform schools as well as places of punishment, 
James Massey, Warden Central Prison, 342, 


PROFIT SHARING.—J. S. Anthes, Berlin, 842. A. Blue, Toronto, 70. John 
Callow, Seaton Village, 59. M. Campbell, Chatham, 495, Wm. Collins, Burlington, 
328. J.B. Cuff, St. Catharines, 924. John Dixon, Toronto, 248, S. J. Dunlop, 
Toronto, 40. John Falconer, Toronto, 10. John Fraser, Petrolia, 722. John 
Hayman, London, 637. John Hewitt, Toronto, 301. Gilbert Johnston, Kingston, 
942, John Kerr, Petrolia, 707%. John Litton, Kingston, 956. W.J. McAndrews, 
Hamilton, 750. B. Meeks, Kingston, 1007. F, Nichols, Toronto, 190. Samuel 
Peddle, London, 631, 632. C. Rogers, Toronto, 356. A. Simpson, Petrolia, 715. 
G. T. Tuckett, Hamilton, 745. John Wolfe, London, 609. <A. W. Wright, To- 
ronto, 322. 


PROHIBITION, of the Liquor and Tobacco Traffic.—S. Oberndorfer, Kingston, 965. 


4&. PROPORTIONATE PROFITS OF LABOR AND CAPITAL.—Machinery in ma- 
chine shops more benefit to employers than workmen, * * * machinist, 
Toronto, Thinks workmen get fully a fair share of the benefits derived from 
the use of improved machinery, James Burns, London, 674. The workman does 

/ not by any means get his proper share of the benefits sccruing from the use of 
machinery, William Collins, Burlington, (826; Manufacturers get the profits 
accruing from cheapening of production by the use of machinery, workingmen 
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should have a share either in increased pay or shorter hours, J. K. Dickson, 
Chatham, 474. Does not think a workingman gets a fair share of the product of 
his labor, E. H. Hancock, Hamilton, 888 The working classes do receive a 
fair share of the wealth created by labor, John Hewitt, Toronto( 301) Thinks 
moulders get a fair share of the results of their labor, J. Hunt, Toronto, 150. 
See Article No. 2 of the Declaration of Principles of the Knights of Labor, 871. 
Thinks moulders get their share, John MoNeil, Kingston, 950. E. Perry, 
Kingston, 952. T. Towers, Hamilton, 876. Thinks labor ought to have one 
hundred per cent. of the profits derived from labor and capital none, The 
working classes do uot get a fair share of the benefits arising from cheapened 
production by machinery, A. W. Wright, Torontog 323) | 


PROTECTIV& DUTIES.—When the duty was raised he was compelled to manufac- 
ture rattan goods in Canada instead of importing as he formerly did, J.S. 
Anthes, Berlin, 838. Rates of duties on iron. The rolling-mill of the Hamilton 
Forge and Rolling Mill Company was started before the protective duty was put 
on iron, T. D. Beddo, 793. Paper box making in Canada is protected to the ex- 
tent of twenty-five per cent., but has to import straw board and pay duty on it, 
F, P. Birely, Toronto, 365, It is due to the protective duty that machinery is 
prevented from being imported and thus trade is increased in that line, James 
Burns, London, 674. Canadian manufacturers of agricultural implements require 
a little protection yet till they get stronger, Wm. Elliott, London, 678. Pro- 
tective duty on wire and iron, F.S. Evans, Windsor, 389. The “ National 
Policy,” John Hewton, Kingston, 983. The duty on foreign cigars, S. M. Hod- 
gins, London, 654. Thinks the duty on oil high enough already; reasons why 
he thinks so, James Kerr, Petrolia, 721. Does not think his business could stand 
at all without the protective duty on machinery, Robert Kerr, Walkerville, 372, 
Removal of the protective duty would injure business (glucose and starch fac- 
tory) at present. Amount ofduty on starch and glucose offset by the duty on 
corn and other supplies, M. H. Miller, Walkerville, 379. Wages of the higher 
grade of workmen engaged in the manufacture of show cases, store fittings, &c., 
have increased since the introduction of the “ National Policy.” The “ National 
Policy ” has increased the manufacture of all classes of goods, W. Millichamp, 

_ Toronto, 357. The protective tariff is necessary to prevent the importation of 

“ canned fruits, B. R. Nell‘s, Grimsby, 891. American firms establishing branch 
factories in Canada on account of the protective duties, F. Nichols, Toronto, 179. 
The effect of protection on the cigar trade, S. Oberndorfer, Kingston, 964. If 
the biscuits imported had to pay duty the higher price would keep them out, A. 
W. Porter, London, 670, Raising the import duty would keep out imported 
cigars altogether, John A. Rose, London, 620. A duty on fine foreign wool 
would seriously affect the business, T. H. Taylor, Chatham, 476, The “ National 
Policy ” has caused much improvement to Windsor during the last few years, T. 
M. White, 392. | 


PUBLIC DEBTS.—See article No. 15 of the Declaration of the Principles of the 
Knights of Labor, 871. 


PURCHASING POWER OF WAGES.— * * *, Toronto, 63. Purchasing power 
of money not so much by half as it was eight years ago, John Allenby, London, 
629. W.H. Anderson, St. Thomas, 509, Greater in England than here, C. W. 
Barton, Toronto, 211. John Callow, Seaton Village, 56. John Falconer, Toronto, 
3. Thinks it is greater now than it was thirty years ago, Ki. Gurney, Toronto, 
299. Wm. Harty, Kingston, 1027. Greater than it was ten years ago, John 
Hewitt, Toronto, 304, Not so great as it was five or more years ago, G.S. Hope, 
Chatham, 564. Hamilton Iron Moulders’ Union opinion regarding, 797. 
Compared with five years ago, A. Simpson, Petrolia, 716. W.J, Vale, Hamilton, 
814, J. Volume, Kingston, 936. T. M. White, Windsor, 393. J. J. Whitely, 
Hamilton, 881. 
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RAILWAYS, GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF,—See article No, 18, Declaration 
of Principles of the Knights of Labor, 871. Railways and Telegraph Lines 
should be controlled by the Federal Government, A. W. Wright, Toronto, 324, 


RAILWAYS, RAILWAY EMPLOYEES, &.—See evidenceof * * *, conductor 
G. T. R513. *® * *, conductor M.C. RK. 52% * * *; section man, 
G. T, R., St. Thomas, 579. * * *, locomotive engineer, G. T. R., St, Thomas, 
543. * * *, brakeman, M.C. R., St. Thomas, 571, 577, 578. Fergus Arm- 
strong, G. T. R. station-master, Hamilton, 779. John Hall, toreman at the 
G. T. R. locomotive works, Hamilton, 768. Robert McKay, foreman of: the car 
works of the M. C. R., St. Thomas, 564. J.B. Morford, division superinten- 
dent, Canada Southern Branch, M.C. R., St. Thomas, 551. John Noble, engineer 
and blacksmith, M.C. R. car shops, St. Thomas, 548. 


RAIL MAKING in Hamilton.—B. M. Danforth, 764. 
RATTAN INDUSTRY.—See evidence of J. S. Anthes, Berlin, 837. 


REAL ESTATE.—In Chatham, J. K. Dickson,471. In Dotroit, price of land, A, 
Henderson, 397. In Petrolia, John Scott, 700. A. Simpson, 716. A. Smith, 
699, In Toronto, * * *, 31, 35. C. Pearson, 254, 256. John Callow, 
Seaton Village, 60. In Windsor, T. M. White, 393. Land owners become rich 
without toil, the source of all wealth, in consequence of the impoverishment of 
the rest of the community, 14. The margin of land cultivation determined by 
population, 15. Increase in land value should belong to those who create it, 16. 
Permanent degradation of the tviler inevitable under the present system of 
land tenure, W. A. Douglas, Toronto, 22. Reservation of public lands for 
actual settlers; none for railroads or speculation, article 4 of the Declaration of 
Principles of the Knights of Labor, 871. Nationalization of land; what it 
means; what it would lead to; is the remedy for exorbitant increase of rents, 
&c., P. Thompson, Toronto, 100, 101, 102. Stoppage of land speculation would 
assist in remedying the workingman’s troubles, T. Pickett, Toronto, 154. 


REFORMATORY FOR BOYS NOT CONVICTED OF ANY CRIME.—Mayor 
Howland, Toronto, 162. 


RELATIVE POSITION OF WORKINGMEN ANDEMPLOYERS IN THE SALE 
OF LABOR.—See LaBor AND LABORERS. 


RENTS OF WORKINGMEN’S HOUSKS, &c.—Rents in Ontario, A. Blue, Toronto, 
75. InChatham, J. W. Blake, 455. HH. Fitzthomas, 467. R. G, Fleming, 437, 
438, G.S. Hope, 464. J. KE. Smith, 453. In Cornwall, Paul Dane, 1094, 8. 
Shoefelt, 1076, 1077. In Detroit, A. Henderson, 396, In Dundas, John Ber- 
tram, 858. In Hamilton, George Harper, 748. J. Holmes, 869, 870. John 
Peebles, 864. James Stephenson, 797, In Kingston, Wm. Harty, 1027. John 
Litton, 956. E. Perry, 52. J. Volume, 936. Joseph Weld, 940. In London, 
John Allenby, 629. Wm, Bell, 592, Patrick Burns, 635. James McKonna, 
643. Samuel Peddle, 689. John Sullivan, 679. In Ottawa, F. J, Farrell, 1153. 
S. Robitaille, 1111. Joseph Sherwood, 1126. Alex. Short, 1155, In Petrolia, 
John Fraser, 722. Thomas McKetrick, 697. D. Mills, 695. John Scott, 700. 
A. Simpson, 716. A. Smith, 699. In St, Thomas, W. H. Anderson, 509. John 
Waddell, 533. In Toronto, * * *, 32,36, 63. C. W. Barton, 211. Thos. 
Beckett, 176. H. T. Benson, 267. D. Biack, 152. T. Bowick, 106. James 
Boyle, 172. John Callow, Seaton Village, 60. R Dennis, 123, 124, John 
Dixon, 248, 249. John Falconer, 3. J.J. Franklin, 333. Mayor Howland, 167. 
J. Hunt, 148. W. J. McFarlane, 114,117. C. Pearson, 254, 255. T. Pickett, 
146. P. Thompson, 98, 99. In Windsor and Detroit, Robert Kerr, 376. In 
Windsor, Wm. Benson, 371. HE. H. Foster, 422. H. Gnosill, 428. Thomas 
McNally, 423. Charles Simpkins, 402. T. M. White, 392, 394. : 
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ROYALTIES ON MAUCHIN ERY.—Seaming machine in the knitting factory, King- 
ston, John Hewton, 983. 


RUSHING SYSTEM of doing work.—Does not think the system ofa “rushing 
season ” and an idle season in the year absolutely necessary, G, S. Hope, Chat- 
ham, 463. The character and status of the workingman in Canada, as good as in 
England ; but might be better ifhe got more time to do his work, R, Gossitt, 
Chatham, 459. 


RYE’S (MISS) HOMH.—Mayor Howland, Toronto, 161. 


SAILORS AND SHIPPING.—See evidence of Jerry Buckley, President of the 
Seamen’s Union, Detroit, 409. John T. Carey, Secretary of the Seamen’s 
Union, 911. R. Donnelly, ship carpenter, 910. Capt. Thos. Donnelly, Kingston, 
984. James Fleming, Kingston, 1045. P, Gallagher, St. Catharines, 917. 
John Gaskin, outside manager for the Montreal Transportation and Forwarding 
Co., Kingston, 965. TT. A. Green, Hamilton, 850. EH. Kehoe, Detroit, 418. 
William McIlwaine, Government Examiner of masters and mates, 907. Thomas. 
Mulhall, seaman, Detroit, 415, Peter Nelson, 916. Capt. Parsons, Kingston, 
1018. Wiliard Stephens, 1030. 

Barges.—Sails a barge ought to have, 985. The Marine Association of 
owners which met at Toronto last year wanted Government to abolish the. 
masters and mates on barges, 990. Number and competency of men who should 
form the crew of abarge, Capt. T. Donnelly, Kingston, 986. Government 
should enforce the proper equipment and manning of barges, James Fleming, 
Kingston, 1048. Many barges are not able to take care of themselves when 
they break loose from a tow on account of insufficient sailing gear and being 
undermanned, E. Kehoe, Detroit, 418. Canadian and American barges compared, 
Willard Stephens, 1030. ) 

CERTIFICATES OF CoMPETENCY OF OFFIoERS.—Ships’ officers obliged to pass 
an examination in Canada but not in the United States, J. Buckley, Detroit, 
410. The law regarding masters and mates certificates not enforced, 913. 
Instances cases of incompetent men holding certificates, John T. Carey, 916. 
Law regarding officers’ certificates. Borrowing certificates, 986. The injustice 
of allowing steam vessels other than passenger boats to run without licensed en- 
gineers, Capt. T. Donnelly, Kingston, 991. The necessity for officers certifi- 
cates, 966. Officers without certificates taking charge of vessels, John Gaskin, 
Kingston, 967. The law regarding officers’ certificates not enforced properly. 
The proper officers to enforce the law, W.Mcllwaine, 909, Has known captains 
to get certificates who were incompetent, Thos. Mulhall, Detroit, 415. A great 
many incompetent men hold certificates, how they got them, 10J8, 1019. Im- 
possible sometimes to get certificated mates. Admits having had mates without 
certificates on board his vessels since the law requiring such came into force: 
explains the circumstances, Capt. Parsons, Kingston, 1023. 

Drcx Loaps,—Capt. T. Donnelly, Kingston, 986. James Fleming, Kingston, 
1048, John Gaskin, Kingston, 967, T. A. Green, Hamilton, 855. Willard 
Stephens, Kingston, 1031. 

Foop AND SLEEPING AccomMoDATION.—Food generally good, J. Buckley, 
Detroit, 413. Condition of forecastle, John T. Carey, 914. John Gaskin, King- 
ston, 968. T. A. Green, Hamilton, $52, 854. Forecastles of many barges unfit 
for human beings to live in, W. McIlwaine, 910. Thos. Mulhall, Detroit, 417. 
Peter Nelson, 916. It is the duty of masters and mates to see that forecastles 
are kept clean, W. Stephens, Kingston, 1031. 

Lirr PresERVING APPLIANCES.— Provisions for saving the lives of crews, 
John T. Carey, 915. Deficiency of life buoys, and preservers on sailing vessels, 

Capt. T. Donnelly, Kingston, 987. Fog horns, soundings and lighthouses ~ 
required for the navigation of the lakes, 854. Life boats and life preservers, T. 
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A. Green, Hamilton, 855. Insufficiency of life boats, &., HE. Kehoe, Detroit, 
419. Life boats, W. McIlwaine, 910. A life preserver on a sailing vessel is a 
very rare thing, Willard Stephens, Kingston, 1032. 

Nationauity or SArLors.—American law regarding nationality of sailors 
not enforced, J. Buckley, Detroit, 410. 

OVERLOADING oF VESSELS.— Vessels now loaded as if there was no law, 410. 
Mentions vessels lost on account of overloading, J. Buckley, Detroit, 411. 
Vessels as arule are at present overloaded, 911. The Plimsoll load line, the 
remedy for overloading of vessels, John T. Carey, 914. Overloading of pro- 
pellers. The Plimsoll load line, Capt. T. Donnelly, Kingston, 986, P. Gallagher, 
918, Vessels are rendered unseaworthy by overloading; the proper remedy is 
the Plimsoll load line, W. McIiwaine, 909. Opinion regarding the necessity for 
a “shifting board” with a cargo of grain, Thomas Mulhall, Detroit, 417. Peter — 
Nelson, 916. Thinks it would be right to have a law to regulate the loading of 
barges, Capt. Parsons, Kingston, 1020. W. Stephens, Kingston, 1031. 

SHIPPING oF Sartors.—No shipping master at Kingston; it would be well 
if there was one, 957. Sailors should be shipped and paid off at a shipping office 
same as at Atlantic ports. Evils and disadvantages of shipping by the trip, 
from port to port, instead of by the month or year, 988. Sailors could save ten 
times as much as they do if engaged by the year instead of by the trip, Capt. 
T. Donnelly, Kingston, 989. Advantages of employing sailors by the season 
instead of by the trip, T. A. Green, Hamilton, 851. Advocates the establish- 
meet of shipping offices at such places as Toronto, Kingston and the Welland 
Canal. Would support the appointment of a shipping master at Kingston. How 
sailors are engaged now and how it was done twenty-eight years ago. Disad- 
vantages of shipping by the trip, 1021:° Advocates sailors being hired by the 
month and paid a uniform rate of wages all through the season, Capt. Parsons, 
Kingston, 1022. Sailors ship by the day and are paid at the end of the trip, 
1030. It is the rule of the Seamen’s Union that sailors ship by the trip; thinks 
it would be better for all parties if they were shipped by the month, W. Stephens, 
Kingston, 1032. . 

UNDERMANNING OF VEssELs.—J. Buckley, Detroit,411. Vessels at present 
are as arule undermanned, 911. Loss of vessels from insufficiency of crews, 
John T, Carey, 912. Vessels are seldom short handed except in the fall, T. A. 
Green, Hamilton, 852. Inland vessels are not sufficiently manned. The 
necessary crew for vessels, W. McIlwaine, 908. The difficulty of getting sober 
men, often the cause of undermanning of barges, Capt. Parsons, Kingston, 1020. 
Has known vessels to leave port short handed, because men could not be had. 
The habits ofseamen in regard to the habitual use of intoxicating liquors, W. 
Stephens, Kingston, 1033. 

- UNSEAWORTHINESS OF VESSELS IN USE.—Unseaworthiness of vessels leaving 
the Welland Canal, A. J. Carroll, St. Catharines, 927. R. Donnelly, 910. 
Thinks Government will have to take some action regarding the use of unsea- 
worthy vessels, Capt: T. Donnelly, Kingston, 485, 937. James Fieming, 
Kingston, 1047. Steamboats sometimes not as seaworthy as they should be, G. 
Johnston, Kingston, 944. Many vessels have not got any charts and many 
captains could not use them if they had them, EH, Kehoe, Detroit, 419. Several 
vessels now sailing on the lakes that cannot be classed as worthy of insurance, 
907, 908. Vessels which are not properly rigged and equipped, 908. <A suffi- 
cient number of unseaworthy vessels now afloat to warrant the Government 
prohibiting the use of them, Wm. Mcllwaine, 909. R. Marshall, Kingston, 
1043. Of vessels leaving the port of Kingston, Isaac Oliver, Kingston, 998, 
Capt. Parsons, Kingston, 1018. A vessel without sufficient canvas is not sea- 
worthy. Has often known vessels leave Kingston with bad gear, sails, &c., 
Willard Stephens, 1031. 


ST. CATHARINES,—Seo evidence of J. E. Cuff, Mayor, 923, 
j 
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SANITARY CONDITIONS AND VENTILATION—* 
Or BaAKERIEs AND Bisovurt Factortes.—London, the McCormick Manufac- 
turing Company’s Factory, A. W. Porter, 668, Ottaws, James Balharrie, 1131. 
H. Barril], 1119 A. Cousireau, 1133. W. Gibson, 1:04. R. EK. Jamieson, 
1107. S.Slinn, 1114. Kingston, A. Bennett. 996. S. Robinson, 1001. 

Or BorLEr SHops.— Ottawa, W, J. Campbell, 1116. Hugh Nesbett, 1124, 

Or Boot AnD SHoE Faotrorres—Hamilton, McPherson’s, A. Miller, 885, 
Toronto, J. D. King & Co.’s, R. C. Winlow, 338. 

Or THE Box Factory.—Toronto, J. H. Lumsden, 110. 

Or CARPENTERS SHops.—Toronto, Joha Falconer, 12. R. Lee, 142, Wind- 
sor, KE. H. Foster, 422. 

Or CarniaAGE Makers’ SHops.—Chatham, R. Gossett, 460. Toronto, John 
Dixon, 248. W. J. McFarlane, 117. 

Or Craar Factorizs.—London, S. M. Hodgins, 655, Kingston, S. Obern- 
dorfer, 963. . : 

Or Citizs AND Towns —Chatham, H. A. Patterson, 487, T. H. Taylor, 
481, Cornwall, Geo. Macdonald, Ex-Mayor, 1073. Kingston, J. D, Thompson, 
Mayor, 1015. London, Wm. Bell, 591, 593. Dr. Oronhyatekha, 643. R. 
Symons, 662, 663. Petrolia, J. W. Crosby, 705. St. Catharines, J. EH. Cuff, 
Mayor, 923. St. Thomas, Dr. J. B. Tweedale, 501. Windsor, Dr. John Coven- 
try, 384, 3-6. | 

Or Coopers’ SHops.— Windsor, R. Somerville, 400. 

Or Cotton Factories.—Cornwall, the Canada Cotton Manufacturing Co.’s 
Factory, John Anderson, 1082. Joseph Grey, 1090. A. T. Knight, 1067. S. 
Shoefelt, 1075, 1077. A.G. Watson, 1064. Stormont Cotton Mills,* * * * 
mill operative, 1079. Geo. Auty, 1093, Paul Dane, 1094. James Daley, 1091, 
A. Gault, 1060. E. King, 1074. Hamilton, Ontario Cotton Mills, John Bell, 879. 
Kingston, Cotton Co.’s factory, W. Wilson, 971... 

Or Dry Goons’ SrorEs.—Ottawa, Chas. Bryson, 1164. Crawford Ross, 
1184, 1185. 

Or DWELLINGS OF THE WorKING CLAssEs.— Chatham, G. S, Hope, 464. 4H. 
Neilson, 443. Kingston, R. Green, 955. B. Meeks, 1005. EH; Perry, 952. 
Ottawa, F. J. Farrell, 1153. Toronto, A. Blue, 85, Mayor Howland, 166. C. 
Pearson, 255. é 

OF Factories (GENERALLY)—Wm., Boll. London, 593. A. Blue, Toronto, 
86. J. R. Brown, Factory Inspector, Central Division of Ontario, Toronto, 314. 
i, A. Card. Taschereau, Arch. of Quebec, 368. 

OF THE FEATHERBONE Factory.—St. Thomas, G. R. Holder, 536. 

Or Founpries —Hamilton, D. Cashion, 785. James Stephenson, 799. 
Kingston, John McNeil, 950. London, James McKenna, 602. J.B. Murphy, 
686. Ottawa, EH. Elliott, 1180. M. W. Merrill, 1100. John Peer, 1130.° To- 
ronto, D. Black, 151. James Boyle, 170. J. Hunt, 148. John McNeil, 950. 
T. Pickett, 144, 

Or Furniture Factorizs.—London, Samuel Peddle, 633. John Wolfe, 608. 

Or GuiLpERS’ WorKksuor.—Toronto, J. McLaren, 1179. 

OF Knirtine FaororitEs.—Dundas, 8. Leonard, 860, Kingston, John Hew- 
ton, 979. 

Or Iron Rouuine MiLtLs.—Hamilton, Ontario Rolling Mill, B. M. Danforth, 
760. St. Thomas, Erie Iron Works, Wm. Risdon, 549. 

Or Macuine SxHops.—Chicago, Pullman Car Works, Dr. Oldwright, 92. 
Kingston Shop of the Transportation Co., Gilbert Johnston, 943. Toronto, * 
cour. . G3: 

Or PrintiIne OFrFicEs.—Kingston, H, Pense, 1058, London, W. A. Clarke, 
597. Ottawa, Miss * * * 1172. J.T. Byrne, 1146. W. Gibbens, 1145, 
F. J. Farrell, 1152, 1153, 1154. W. McMahon, 1141, 1142. John Pearce, 
1179. John P. Purcell, 1181. R. Rankin, 1170. IF’. Rogers, 1173, 1174. D. 
Tassé, 1158. A.S. Woodburn, 1177. Toronto, 8. J. Dunlop, 45. 
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Or Scuoots. Kingston, W. G. Kidd, 940. John D. Thompson, Mayor, 
1016. London, Wm. Bell, 593. J. B.-Boyle, 606. Dr. Oronhyatekha, 643. Tor- 
onto, J. L. Hughes, 279. Dr. Oldwright, 96. Windsor, Dr. John Coventry, 387. 

Or SreamFitters’ Suors.—Toronto, * * *, 29. ° 

Or Tarnortnc EsTaBLIsHMENTS.—London, John Allenby, 628. Windsor, 
Dr, John Coventry, 387. James Wren, 407. 

Or Tinsmrrus’ Suops.—Kingston, Peter Moncrief, 978. 

Or Tozacoo Factory—of G, H, Tuckett & Son, Hamilton, G. T. Tuckett, 
744. 

Or WoopworKine Mitis.—Inspector of factories, J. R. Brown, finds a lack 
of fans to take away dust and shavings, 317. 

Or VusseLs’ ForRECASTLES oR SAILons’ SLEEPING AccomMopATION.—Capt. 
T. Donnelly, 985. James Fleming, 1048, Capt, Parsons, 1022. 

Or Wootten Facrortes.—Cornwall, T. Day, 1070. J. P. Watson,.1069. 
London, James O’ Donnell. 664. | 

Or Worxsuors.—A. Blue, Toronto, 74. Dr. Oldwright, Toronto, 91. 
Prefers earth closets to water closets connected with or running into sewers, 
Dr. Oronhyatekha, London, 643. Hamilton Iron Moulders’ Union’s opinion 
regarding sanitary arrangements, 793. See evidence of Dr. Oldwright, To- 
ronto, 91, 95, 96, 97, 98. 


SANITARY INSPECTORS.—See InsPECTORS AND INSPECTION. 


SAVINGS OF THE WORKING CLASSES AND THEIR INVESTMENTS. — 
* %& >* Toronto, 32, Possibility of saving anything out of a workingman’s 
wages, Geo. Auty, Cornwall, 1093. A. Blue, Toronto, 87. Stove plate moulders 
cannot save money ; reason why, D. Black, Toronto, 152. Thinks that under cer- 
tain circumstances a journeyman moulder can save money, James Boyle, 169. The 
class of builders’ laborers who own houses, J. Bissell, Toronto, 271. Carpenters 
in Kingston who own their own houses; how acquired, R Baird, 939, Knows 
of two cases where iron workers in Hamilton paid in three years, from 
$600 to $700, on their houses, T. D. Beddo, Hamilton, 793. Thinks it is pos- 
sible for workingmen in London to acquire houses of their own ; but does not 
think it much benefit to do so on account of heavy taxation. Does not approve 
of workingmen baying houses on the instalment plan unless they are sure of 
work, Wm. Bell, London, 592, A great many of his employees own their own — 
homes, John Bertram, 858. J. W. Blake, Chatham, 455. Thinks his men 
save money. Nearly all the married men in his employ have their own houses, 
James Burns, London, 672. The possible savings of a workingman in London, | 
Patrick Burns, 634, John Callow, Seaton Village, 60. A. Campbell, Chatham, 
430, M. Campbell, Toronto, 493. Proportion of workingmen in Ottawa who 
own their own houses, R. Clement, 1121. Example of a mechanic living in 
comfort and gaining sufficient means to enable him to give up work altogether 
at the age of fifty years; how it was done, William Collins, 825,826. Possibility 
of saving, Paul Dane, Cornwall, 1094, John Davidson, London, 624. R. Dennis, 
Toronto, 122. J, R. Dickson, Chatham, 471. Wm. Hlliott, London, 678. John 
Falconer, Toronto, 3,12, E. Fitzthomas, Chatham, 466. R. G. Fleming, Chat- 
ham, 437, 440. HE. H. Foster, Windsor, 422. J. J. Franklin, Toronto, 332: 
John Fraser, Petrolia, 722. Joseph Gray, Cornwall, 1090, Thomas Green, 
London, 645. E. Gurney, Toronto, 297. W. BE. Hamilton, Chatham, 4865. 
Geo. Harper, Hamilton, 746, 748. Wm. Harty, Kingston, 1027. J.T. Harvey, 
Ottawa, 1131. A. Henderson, Detroit, 396. Mayor Howland, Toronto, 168. 
W. Hutchison, Ottawa, 1696. Gilbert Johnston, Kingston, 944. John Kerr, | 
Petrolia, 707. Robert Kerr, Walkerville, 375, 376. Article No. 17, Declara- 
tion of Principles of the Knights of Labor, 871. R. Lee, Toronto, 143, 144. 
John Litton, Kingston, 956. W. J. McAndrews, Hamilton, 748. (Geo. Mac- 
donaid, Cornwall, 1072, A. McKay, M.P., Hamilton, 805, 805, 807. Thomas 
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McNally, Windsor, 423. B. Meeks, Kingston, 1005, 1008. M. W. Merrill, 
Ottawa, 1099. P. G. Nash, Ottawa, 1140. H. Neilson, Chatham, 442, 443. 
R. B. Osborne, Hamilton, 902. C. A. Passmore, London, 683. H. A. Patter- 
son, Chatham, 486. C. Pearson, Toronto, 255. P, O. Savings Bank Deposits 
in Ottawa, see evidence of W. H. Pennock, 1114. T. Pickett, Toronto, 156. 
John Pierce, Toronto, 158. A.W. Porter, London, 667. Wm. Risdon, St. 
Thomas, 549, James Rushford, Kingston, 1045. Joseph Shaw, Kingston, 
1044. Joseph Sherwood, Ottawa, 1126. A. Smith, Petrolia, 698, J. E. Smith, 
Chatham, 454. W. Stuart, Jr., Ottawa, 1109. John Sullivan, London, 679, 
T. Towers, Hamilton, 873, W.J. Vale, Hamilton, 813. J. Volume, Kingston, 
936. John Waddell, St. Thomas, 533. F. Walters, Hamilton, 795. F. M: 
White, Windsor, 393. S.J. Whitehead, Hamilton, 792. F. W. Wilson, Chat- 
ham, 448, John Wolfe, London, 607, James Wren, Windsor, 406. 


SAWYERS, Oitawa.—See evidence of J. D. Sherwood, 1127. 


SCALE FACTORY HMPLOYEES.—See evidence of John Milne, Hamilton, 834, 
and R. B. Osborne, Hamilton, 903. 


“SCOTT ACT ”— . 

Its EFFEOT ON THE CraaR TRADE.—A. Hichhorne, Toronto, 306. S. M. 
Hodgins, London, 650, R. J. Mills, St. Catharines, 920. S. Oberndorfer, 
Kingston, 964. John A. Rose, London, 618. 

ITs EFFECT ON COOPERS AND THEIR BUSINESS.—A. Delaney, Toronto, 261. 
M. Donovan, Toronto, 261, 262. 


SHED TRADE of D. M. Ferry & Co., Windsor and Detroit—See evidence of S, R. 
Miller, 434, 


SHIPWRIGHTS. —See evidence of James Ainsley, Kingston, 1056. R. Donnelly, 
910. Isaac Oliver, Kingston, 997. 


SHIRT MAKING AND SHIRT FACTORY EMPLOYEES.—John Alienby, Lon- 
don, 630. 8S. Carsley, Montreal, 1166, ; 


SHOE MAKERS.—See Boot and Shoe maker, 


SHOW CASE AND STORE FITTING FACTORY EMPLOYEES.—See evidence 
of W. Millichamp, Toronto, 357. 


SLATERS.— Wages in St. Thomas, J. M. Green, 539, 
SMUGGLING.—At Windsor, T. M. White, 392. James Wren, 406. 


SPECIALTIES in manufacturing.—The only thing working against Canadian 
manufacturers at present is that there is not quite enough people in Canada to 
let them run into specialties, James Burns, London, 674, Any product he 
makes a specialty of he can sell fully as cheap as they can in the U.S., but has 
special machinery for spevialties, Robert Kerr, Walkerville, 373. Among 
mechanices, L. P. Kribs, Toronto, 201. 


SPINNING MILL AND EMPLOYEES THERHOF.—See evidence of Angus 


Barnhart, Cornwall, 1077, and Joseph Moyes, proprietor of the Cornwall Spinning 
Mill, 1081. : 


STARCH, MANUFACTURE OF.—See evidence of M. H. Miller, Walkerville, 377. 


STEAM BOILERS.—Second hand, A. M. Wickens, Toronto, 208. Explosions, 
cause of, A. M. Wickens, Toronto, 209. Insurance, A. M. Wickens, Toronto, 


209. Lock valves on, A. M. Wickens, Toronto, 209, Pougers, A. W. Wickens, 
Toronto, 209. 


\ 
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STEAM FITTERS.—See evidence of, * * * Toronto, 28. 


STOCK RAISING in Enniskillen, R. Brock, 732. In the vicinity of Petrolia, J. W. 
Crosby, 702. See also Carrie Ralsina. 


STONE,-—-Kinds used in Ottawa for building purposes, M. Shields, 1122, 


STON E-CUTTERS.—See evidence of John Lane, Ottawa, 1123. M. Shields, Ottawa, 
1122, W. Stuart, Jr., Ottawa, 1108. F. Thornton, 407, 408. 


STONE MASONS.—Hugh Douglas, Kingston, 1036. J. M. Green, St. Thomas, 
539. J.C. Johnston, Cornwall, 1078. W. Stuart, Jr., Ottawa, 1108. Stone 
mason’s work done by marble cutters at Windsor, F. Thornton, 407. Geo. 
White, Cornwall, 1088. 


STREET CAR EMPLOYEES.—Drivers’ strike in Toronto, A. Blue, 78. See 
evidence of J. J. Franklin, Toronto, 328. 


STREET CAR FARE.—An expense necessitated by the distance of the working-~ 
men’s homes from their work in Toronto, Mayor Howland, 169. 


STREET CAR SYSTEM.—Hopes to see it under the control of the corporation in 
Toronto : reasons therefor, Mayor Howland, 169. 


STREET WAIFS.—Their disadvantages and what should be done for them, L. P. 
Kribs, 202, 203. 


X STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS AND THEIR RESULTS.—Workmen always suffer 


most from them, * * * , Toronto,67, The strike of the Toronto plumbers 
the cause of an increase in steamfitters’ wages, * * * , Toronto, 29. Never 
had a atrike in his business and thinks they might be avoided by mutual inter- 
change of opinion between employer and employees, John Bertram, Dundas, 857. 
Strikes more frequent in towns where labor is not organized then where it is, 
J. J. Bickley, Cornwall, 10%4. Strikes in Ontario, A. Blue, Toronto, 78. Hifect 
of strikes on trade, John Callow, Seaton Village, 53. B. M. Danforth, Hamilton, | 
762. Prevention of strikes one of the chief objects of the Independent Labor 
Union, John Falconer, Toronto, 8, Opinions of the Hamilton Iron Moulders’ 
Union regarding strikes, 797. Geo. Harper, Hamilton, 748. Thinks a labor 
bureau would be-a good thing to use in settlement of disputes between labor and — 
capital, John Robinson, St. Catharines, 921. Police protection granted to) 
employers in case of a strike, R. Southwell, Toronto, 423 Strikes mos ycaused 
by the importation of foreign labor, Thomas Stewart, Ottawa, 11927 The 
opinions of E, A. Card, Taschereau, Arch. of Quebee, regarding, 363. Thinks 
authorized arbitration would tend to reduce the number of strikes, A. W. Wright, 
Toronto, 321. 

Srrikes among Agricultural Implement ers at Chatham last summer 
for shorter hours, R. G. Fleming, Chatham, 437, 438.) 

Avr tas, Boor AND SHoE Factory ot J. D. King & Co,, Toronto, R. C. 
Winlow, 38) 

Amona BoxMAKers.—H. Burke, Toronto, 263. 

Aone CARPENTERS AND BurLpeRrs.—Toronto, H. T, Benson, 268. R. Dennis, 
120, 122, 126, 132. John Falconer, 4, 5, R, Lee, 140. H. Lloyd, 235, 239. 
London, Thomas Green, 646. John Hayman, 636, 637, 638. John Sullivan, 
679, 682. Ottawa, O. Labelle, 1160. Windsor, T. M. White, 394. 

Amona CARRIAGEMAKERS.—John Dixon, Toronto, 249. 

Among Tax CHATHAM WorkINeMEN.—G. S. Hope, 462. B.S. Spashett, 469. 

Amono CIGARMAKERS.—The cigarmakers of London belonging to the Union 
did not strike but were locked out previous to being blacklisted, S. M. Hodgins, 650. 


/ 
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Or THE EmpLorExs of the Crompton Corset Company at Berlin, John 
Walker, 288. 

Or Corton Factory EmpLoyres.—John J. Bickley, Cornwall, 1034. Wm. 
Birkett, Hamilton, $98, James Daley, Cornwall, 1092. Thewlis Day, Cornwall, . 
1070. A. Gault, Cornwall, 1059. A. T, Knight, 1066, A. G, Watson, Corn- 
wall, 1063. 

AT THE CANADIAN LocomoTIVE AND Ena@inE Company’s Works, Kinaston.— 
S. Angrove, 946. Wm, Duffy, 1055. Wm. Harty, 1025. (©. M. Morrice, 1037. 

Amona [Ron MoutpERs.—B, Cameron, Hamilton, 842. D. Cashion, Hamil- 
ton, 765. James McKenna, London, 601. T. Pickett, Toronto, 145. James 
Ripley, Hamilton, 801, 802. F. Walters, Hamilton, 795, 796. S. J. Whitehead, 
Hamilton, 790. : 

Amone Furniture Factory EmpLoyers.—A year ago for shorter hours, 
H, Neilson, Chatham, 441. 

In THE GiILDING Bustness,—In Toronto, J. McLaren, 178. 

At THE MAssky Works.—A. Blue, Toronto, 78. 

Amon@a Printers.—Since the inauguration of the Typographical Union, J. 
H. Lumsden, Toronto, 109. Lock-out at the “ Whig” office, Kingston, two or 
three years ago, E. Pense, 1057. St. Catharines, A. J. Carroll, 926. 

Amone Parinters.—C, A. Passmore, London, 683. ; 

Raitway EmptoyeEs.—G.T.R. Engineer, St, Thomas, 547. 

AT THE STOVE AND Tinware Factory, London.—John McClary, 614. 

Or Toronto STREET CaR EmpLoyers.—A. Blue, 78. J. J. Franklin, 332, 334, 

Or TELEGRAPH OPERATORS IN 1883.—Thomas Allan, Hamilton, 823. 


SUB-CONTRACTING.—Manson Campbell, Chatham, 489, 494. E, Craft, Chatham, 
470,471. J. K. Dickson, Chatham, 474. John Gale, Ottawa, 1135. John 
Henderson, Ottawa, 1137. O. Labelle, Ottawa, 1161. John Law, Ottawa, 1124. 
B. Meeks, Kingston, 1006. Paul Miner, Ottawa, 1190. James Monroe, Hamil- 
ton, 829, 831. H. Neilson, Chatham, 442. Samuel Peddle, London, 691. K. 
S. Spashett, Chatham, 469. 


SUBMARINE DIVERS AND DIVING.—See evidence of EK. Smillie, Port Dal- 
housie, 922, 


SUGAR.—Confectioners and biscuit bakers use Canadian sugar altogether; reasons 
why, A. W. Porter, London, 668. 


SUNDAY LABOR.—Is altogether dispensed with in the biscuit and confectionery 

factory of the McUormick Manufacturing Company at London, A. W. Porter, 670. 

Or Baxers.—At Ottawa, James Balharrie, 1131, , 

Or CarpENTERS.—In Toronto, H. Lloyd, 238, 

Or CarRIAGE Maxers.—John Dixon, Toronto, 250. 

Hami.ton Iron Movutpers’ Union’s opinion regarding Sunday labor, 798. 

Or Lock LaBorErs — At Ottawa, * * * 1 

Or Maocuinists.—Alf. Perry, Kingston, 959. 

Or Oi, Propucers.—Thomas McKetrick, Petrolia, 696. 

OF PrintEeRs.—A. Blue, Toronto, 88. S. J. Dunlop, Toronto, 43. 

Or STEAMFITTE?S,—* * * Toronto, 32. 

OF Street-Car Empioyers.—J. J. Franklin, Toronto, 328, 329. 

In THE WooLuEN Factory, at London.—No Sunday labor except filling up 
the boilers, James O’Donell, 664. B Meeks, Kingston, 1004. T. Bowick, 
Toronto, 106. A. Biue, Toronto, 83. W. R. James, St. Catharines, 932, 


“ SWEAT SHOPS.”—Italians who run “sweat shops” in London, John Allenby, 
628. Do not come uuder the Ontario Factory Act, J. R. Brown, Factory 
Inspector, Central District, Ontario, 318. 
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TAILORS, in Cornwall.—See evidence of Albert Laliberté, 1083. In Hamilton, see 
evidence of James Munro, 829. In London, see evidence of John Allenby, 627. 
In Ottawa, see evidence of P, Chabot, 1187. In Windsor, see evidence of James 
Wren, 405. : - 


TAXATION.—Rate in City of Kingston, J. D. Thompson, Mayor, 1016. Rate in the 
City of London, Dr: Oronhyatekha, 643. Article No. 13 Declaration of the 
Knights of Labor,871. Exemptions from taxation, John Noble, St, Thomas, 
648, H. A. Patterson, Chatham, 487. The levying ofall taxes on land only, 
W. A. Douglas, Toronto, 16. R.T. Lancefield, Toronto, 28. Hamilton Land 
Tax Club and its objects, B.S, Gilbert, Hamilton, 861 to 863. John Peebles, 
Hamilton, 863 to 865. 


TEACHERS.—See Hpvucation. 
TECHNICAL SCHOOLS.—See Epucarion. 


TELEGRAPH LINES, GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF,—Thinks it would 
be a benefit if Government controlled them, Thomas Allan, Hamilton, 824. 
Article No. 18, Declaration of Principles of the Knights of Labor, 871. Rail- 
ways and telegraph lines should be contrelled by the Federal authorities, A. W. 
Wright, Toronto, 324. 


TELEGRAPH OPERATORS.—See evidence of Thos, Allen, Hamilton, 822. 


TELEPHONES, GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF.—Article No. 18, Declara- 
tion of Principles of the Knights of Labor, 871. 


TENEMENT HOUSES.—The reply ofthe Hamilton Iron Moulders’ Union to th 
question regarding them, 798. 


TIMBER GROWING AND TREE PLANTING.—J. W. Crosby, Petrolia, 703. 
Thinks Government should allow some sort of bonus or make some definite en- 
actment regarding the setting out of timber trees. Walnut timber grows 
rapidly. How to plant walout trees, F. W. Wilson, Chatham, 450. Has seen 
walnut planks thirty-five inches wide cut within thirty or forty miles of London, 
John Wolfe, London, 611. 


TINSMITHS.—In Kingston, see evidence of Peter Moncrief, 978. In London, see 
evidence of John McClary, 612. 


TOBACCO, DOMESTIC.—None in the market fit for cigars. Has no doubt it can 
be grown in Ontario, A. Kichhorne, Toronto, 306. Has never seen any domestic 
tobacco fit for cigars, John A. Rose, London, 617. Canadian tobacco, G. T. 
Tuckett, Hamilton, 744. Tobacco growing at Walkerville, Robert Kerr, 
Walkerville, 373. 


TOBACCO MANUFACTURING AND TOBACCO WORKERS.—See evidence of 
James Bowen, Hamilton, 809. Wm. Hobden, Hamilton, 808. J. B. King, 
Hamilton, 816. James Sharkey, Hamilton, 807. G. T. Tuckett, Hamilton, 743. 


TRADES UNIONS.«See OraaAntzEeD LABOR. 


TRUCK SYSTEM.—At Hamilton, Thos. McKay, 766. Hamilton Iron Moulders’ 
Union, 797. In Kingston, P. Monerief, 978. R. B. McPhadden, 958. J. 
Volume, 936. In London, 8. M. Hodgins, 653. John Wolfe, 610. In Ottawa, 
Henry Barrell, 1119, 1125. H. Nesbitt, 1124. Alex. Short, 1155. A. S. Wood- 
burp, 1178, In Petrolia, B. Lancey, 713. Thos, McKetrick, 696,697. John 
Scott, 701. A. Simpson, 715, A. Smith, 698, 699, In St, Catharines, A, J. 
Carroll, 926. W. R. James, 930. R. J. Mills, 919. James Robinson, 920. C. 
Tansey, 921. In St. Thomas, Geo, Wrigley, 569,570. In Toronto, A. Blue, 74, 
In Windsor, HK. H. Foster, 421. 
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- TRUSTS.—Hamilton Iron Moulders’ Union, 797. 


TWEEDS, CANADIAN.—Are being used more and giving more satisfaction than 
formerly, T. H. Taylor, Chatham, 477. tt 


TYPHOID FEVER, in London, cause of, Wm. Bell, 593. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION.—See Oraanizep Lasor. 

UPHOLSTERERS.—See evidence of Chas. Rogers, Toronto, 354. 
VENTILATION.—Seo Sanitary ConDITIONS AND VENTILATION. 
VICE.—Under-payment of women often leads to vice, Mayor Howland, Toronto, 168. 


WAGES— 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT Factory EmpLoyEers.—W. Elliott, London, 674. 
ER. Fitzthomas, Chatham, 466. R. G. Fleming, Chatham, 436, 439. 

Baxers.—In Kingston, A. Bennett, 996. 8. Robinson, 1000, 1001. In 
London, A. W. Porter, 667. In Ottawa, James Balharrie, 1131. H. Barrell, 
1118. A. Cousineau, 1133. Louis Garon, 1132. §. Slinn, 1113, 1114. In 
Toronto, J. D. Nasmith, 361. : 

Bisourr Factory Empioyress.—In Kingston, S. Robinson, 1001. In Lon- 
don, A. W. Porter, 670. In Ottawa, W. Gibson, 1102, 1103, 1104. 

BarsBers.—In Cornwall, Isaie Ratelle, 1083. 

BiacKemiTHs.—In Kingston, G. Bonny, 953, 954. Fred Ewart, 1041. Wm. 
Harty, 1024. ©. M. Morrice, 1036, 1037, 1038. In Ottawa, G. L. Chitty, LITT. 
J.T. Harvey, i131. M. W. Merrill, 1099, 1100. T. Stoddard, 1111. In 
Petrolia, James Joyce, 730. In Toronto, T. Bowick, 104, 105. T. Beckett, 175. 
In Ontario, A. Blue, Toronto, 71. 

‘BortermMakers.—In Kingston, Wm. Harty, 1024. R. B. McFadden, 957, 
958. Robert Marshall, 1042. In Ottawa, W. J. Campbell, 1116. Hugh 
Nesbitt, 1124. ) 

BookroLpERS.—In Ottawa, Miss * * *, 1161, 1162, 1163,1171. F. 
Rogers, 1173. 

Boots AND SHoxr MAKERs.—In Hamilton, R. Coulter, 885, 887. A. Miller, 
884, 885. In Kingston, Chas. Moore, 1049. In London, R. Symons, 660. In 
Petrolia, A. Simpson, 716. In Toronto, Geo. Valiant, 309, 310. R.C. Winlow, 
336, 338. In Windsor, Thomas Crowley, 430. 

Box Factory Empioyers.—In Ottawa, * * *, 1151. J. F. Wood, 1100, 
1101, 1102. In Toronto, H. Burke, 263, 264. J. Firstbrooke, 311, 313. Men, 
boys and girls employed at paper-box making in Toronto, F. P. Birely, 364, 365, 

Brass FounDERS AND FinisHeRs.—In Toronto, J. Morrison, 335, In Windsor, 
H. Gnosill, 427, 428. 

BrickLAYERS.—In Cornwall, J. C, Johnston, 1078. In Kingston, H. Douglas, 
1036. In London, John Hayman, 636. Henry Rymili, 687. John Sullivan, 
679, 681. In Ottawa, W. Stuart, Jr., 1108. In St. Thomas, J. M. Green, 539. 
In Toronto, compared with carpenters, H. Lloyd, 239. 

Broom-MAKEES.—In Hamilton, John McKenna, 905... 

Burupine TRADEs.--In Ottawa. No regular standard in Ottawa; it goes 
by competition, W. Stuart, Jr., 1109. In Petrolia, J. W. Crosby, 703, 704. 

CaBineT MAxers.—In London, Samuel Peddle, 631, 689. In Ottawa, Louis 
Gratton, 1160. In Toronto, C. Rogers, 354. F. Ralph, Windsor, 403. 

See also wages of furniture factory employees. 

CarpPenTerRs.—In Chatham, R. W. Brickman, 458. In Cornwall, J. C. 
Johnston, 1078. In Detroit, A. Henderson, 395. In Hamilton, E. H. Hancock, 
887, 889. In Kingston, R. Baird, 939. William Harty, 1024, Joseph Thorne, 
1054. In London, Thomas Green, 645, 646. In Oitawa, G. L. Chitty, 1177. 
R. Clements, 1120. M. C. Edey, 1147. Thomas Evans, 1126, O. Labelle, 
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1160. W. Stuart, Jr., 1109. In Petrolia, A. Smith, 698. In St. Thomas, J. 
M. Green, 538. In Toronto, J. S. Ballantine, 243, 244. John Callow, Seaton 
Village, 52, 53, 58,59. R. Dennis, 119, 122, 126. John Falconer, 1, 4, 11. 
R. Lee, 144. In Windsor, HE. H. Foster, 420, 421. G. M. Jenkins, 425. In 
Ontario, A. Blue, Toronto, 71. 

Carrtace Maxers.—In Berlin (baby carriages) J. S. Anthes, 839, In 
Chatham (carriage painters), BR. Gossett, 458. In St. Thomas (carriage 
woodworkers), W. H. Anderson, 508, 509. In Toronto, Thomas Beckett, 174, 


175,176, John Dixon, 246. W. J. McFarlane, 114, 116. 


Cartess.—In Hamilton, Thomas Brick, 817. G. T. R. Cartage Agency, 
Toronto, C. Mackenzie, 360. 

Cigar Maxers.—In Kingston, S. Oberndorfer, 962, 963. In London, 8. 
M. Hodgins, 649, 651. John A. Rose, 617, 618, 621. In St. Catharines, R. 
J. Mills, 919. James Robinson, 920, 921. In Toronto, August Kichhorn, 305. 

ConFECTIONERS.—In London, higher than they were some years ago, 
A. W. Porter, 670. In Ottawa, R. E Jamieson, 1107. 

Coopers.—At Windsor, R. Somerville, 398, 399. 

CorK-curteRs.—In Toronto, P. Freysing, 308. 

Corron Facrory Opsrators.--In Cornwall, * * * , Cotton Spinner, 
1085. A. T. Knight, 1068. Paid by the Canada Cotton Manufacturing Com- 
pany, John Andrews, 1042. T. Denneny, 1080. Joseph Grey, 1090. Annie 
Martin, 1086. S. Shoefelt, 1075,1076. A. G. Watson, 1065. Paid by the 
Stormont Cotton Mills Manufacturing Company, * * *_, mill operative, 
1079, 1080. Geo. Auty, 1092. Paul Dane, 1094. James Daley, 1091. A. 


- Gault, 1058. HE. King, 1074. Jennie Morrell, 1087. In India, James Ward- 


law, Galt, 277, 278. In Hamilton, John Bell, 877, 878, 879. W. Birkett, 898. 
M. Limebeck, 892. John Vance, 893, 894. In Kingston, W. Wilson, 971, 973. 

Crompron Corset Factory Emptoyers.—Toronto, John Walker, 287. 

Dressmakers. —In Kingston, B, Meeks, 1009. In Ottawa, Crawford Ross, 
1185. In Toronto, Miss H. Gurnett, 347, 348. Miss M. J. Watson, 348. 

Dry Goops Store Empnoyexrs.—In Kingston, B. Meeks, 1008. In Ottawa, 
Chas. Bryson, 1164. Crawford Ross, 1184, 1185. In Toronto, Thos. Haton, 
ral 292. R. J. Walker, 289. R. Wilkins, 349, 350. Shop girls, Mayor How- 
and, 167. 

Dyrrs.—In Cornwall, James Daley, 1091. Joseph Grey, 1090. In Hamilton, 
D. Winn, 894. 

Emery Waeet MaKers.—In Hamilton, R. Chisnell, 783. 

Enoinzens, Manine.—John Dods, Kingston, 936. R. Marshall, 1042, 1043. 


ENGINEERS, STATIONARY.—In Cornwall, A. Barnhart, 1077. In Hamilton, 
R. Partridge, 742. In Ottawa, R. J. Dawson, 1171. W. Gibson, 1103. John 
P, Purcell, 1181. J. F. Wood, 1101, In Toronto, E, Hawkins, 259, A. Mi 
Wickens, 208, 


Fawnine Mitt Factory Esuretorers.—In Chatham, M. Campbell, 492, 494, 


Fisuerizes on Durroit Rrver.—Paid to men employed at, D. Meloche, 
Sandwich West, 382, 

Founpryrmen.—In Dundas, pattern makers, John Bertram, 856. Moulders, 
M. Baskwell. 801, D. Cashion, 784. John Milne, 834, 836. Thos. Pumfrey, 
821, 822, James Ripley, 802. G. I. Sturges, +86, 787. EF. Walters, 795. 
Hamilton Iron Moulders’ Union, 797. In Kingston, 8. Angrove, 945, 946. Wm. 
Duffy, 1055. Wm. Harty, 1024. John McNeil, 949, E. Perry, 951,952. In 
London, John McClary, 612. James McKenna, 601, 602. J.B. Murphy, 686, 
686. In Ottawa, E, Elliott, 1180. M. W. Merrill, 1098, 1099. John Peer, 
1130. Thos. Stoddard, 1111. In Toronto, D. Black, 152, 278. James Boyle, 
170, 171. J. T. Dodwell, 151. E. Gurney, 295, 297. J. Hunt, 148, 149. John 
Pearce, 156. T. Pickett, 144, 145, 146, 154. In Walkerville, Robert Kerr, 
312, 373. | 
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Fruit CANNERS.—At Grimsby, B. R. Nellis, 890, 881. A. H. Pettitt, — 
848, 849. 

Furniture Faotory Emptoyrrs.—In Chatham, H. Neilson, 441, 442. In 
London, Samuel Peddle, 631, 689. John Wolfe, 607, 608, 609. In Ottawa, J. 
Oliver, 1117. : 

GENTLEMEN’s Tre Maxers.—In Toronto, W. H. Williamson, 360. 

GitpERS.—In Toronto, J. McLaren, 177, 178, 179. 

Grocers.—In Hamilton, Thos. Mackay, 766. 

GRAIN SHOVELLERS employed by the Montreal Transportation and For- 
warding Company, John Gaskin, 965. 

GLucose AND Starcu Factory.—In Walkerville, M. H. Miller, 377, 378, 

Harness Makers —In Toronto, OC. W. Barton, 211. 

Tron WorKERs.—In Hamilton, T, D. Beddo, 794. W. J. Scott, 820. Geo. 
J. Sturges, 7&6. 787. S. J. Whitehead, 792. Charles Wilson, 821. In St. 
Thomas, Wm. Risdon, 549. | 

JEWELLERS.—In Toronto, Wm. Cooper, 265. 

Knirtina Factory Empitoyrers.—In Dundas, 8. Leonard, 859, 860. In 
Kingston, John Hewton, 980, 981. B, Meeks, 1003. John Wilkins, 1039. 

Laxsorers.—In Cornwall (Builders’) J. C. Johnston, 1079. (Corporation) 
Ex-Mayor Geo. Macdonald, 1072. (Unskilled laborers employed by the Corn- 
wall Manufacturing Co.) J. P. Watson, 1069. In the tool works, Dundas, 
John Bertram, 856. (Farm) J. R. Pettitt, Grimsby, 844 845. In Hamilton, (Cor- 
poration) Alex. McKay, M.P., 804. (Unskilled laborers in Osborne Killey Manu- 
facturing Co,.’s engine works) R. B. Osborne, 902. Farm in Co. of Kent, D. 
Wilson, 444. In Kingston, John Dwyre, 999. R. Greer, 954. Wm. Harty, 
1024. John Litton, 956. D, Rogers, 993. James Rushford, 1044 Joseph . 
Shaw, 1044. J.D. Thompson, 1012. In London, Patrick Burns, 634. John 
Hayman, 637. R. Symons, 663. In Ottawa, * * * lock laborer, 1158, 
John Davis, 1186. W. Hutchison, 1095. M. W. Merrill, 1100. P. G. Nash, 
1139. §. Robitaille, 1111. W. Stuart, Jr., 1108, 1110, In Petrolia, J. W. 
Crosby, 702. Thomas McKetrick, 695. John Scott, 700, At Pittsburgh 
near Kingston, H. Baudin, 939. Near St. Thomas, B. J. Wade, 561. In 
Southwold, John Andrews, 504. In Toronto, H. T. Benson, 266, 268. Thomas 
Webb, 269. In Windsor, Chas. Simpkins, 402. 

Latuers.—In Ottawa, W. Stuart, Jr., 1110. 

CUMBERMEN’S SAW MILL AND BUSH EMPLOYEES.—In Ottawa, * * * 
1150, 1152. W. Anderson, 1104, 1105, 1106. G. L. Chitty, 1175, 1176. 
John Henderson, 1137. Paul Miner, 1191. Joseph Sherwood, 1125, 1126. 
In tho Old Conntry, Steam Sawyers, John Litton, Kingston, 957. 

Marou Factory Empioyess, 1149. : 

Macuinists.—In the G.W.R. workshops, fifteen to thirty years ago, Wm. 
Collins, Burlington, 826. In Galt, James Wardlaw, 276, 277. In Dundas, 
John Bertram, 356. In Hamilton, John Milne, 834. R. B. Osborne, 902, 
903. J.J. Whitely, 880, 881, 882. In Kingston, T. Barlow, 1001. Wm. 
Harty, 1123, 1124. John Litton, 956. G. Johnston, 942. Alf. Perry, 959, 
960. In London, James Burns, 671. Henry Nichols, 656. In Ottawa, M. 
W. Merrill, 1099. T. Stoddard, 1111. In St. Thomas, R. McKay, 564, 565. 
In Toronto, * * * machinist, 63, 64, 65, 69. John Doty, 326, 328. 
Robert Kerr, 376. In Ontario, A. Blue, Toronto, 71. 

MitLers.—In Chatham, A. Campbell, 488. In Hamilton, R. R. Morgan, 
882. In Ottawa, W. Hutchison, 1095, 1096. 

am MiLuiners,—In Ottawa, Crawford Ross, 1185. In Toronto, Miss Burnett, 
358. 


MitLwaicuts.—In Ottawa, employed by Thos. McKay & Co., W. Hutchi- 

son, 1098. Employed by Gilmour & Co., G. L. Chitty, 1177. 
Natumaxers.—In Hamilton, B. M. Danforth, 760, 76'. 
NuURSERYMEN.—In Chatham, F. W. Wilson, 448. 
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Painters.—In Chatham, J. W. Blake, 455. R. Gossett, 458, 459. J. 
B. Smith, 452, 453. In Hamilton, J. Holmes, 869. Geo. Metcalf, 865, 866, 
867, 869. jn Kingston, Joseph Weld, 940. In London, C. Passmore, 682, 684. 
In Toronto, Geo, Harris, 366. John Rooney, 367. In Ontario, A. Blue, 
Toronto, 71. 

Paper RuLEeRs.—In Ottawa, F, Rogers, 1173. 

Piano Maxers.—In Kingston, Geo. Lee, 958. R. McMillan, 947, 948, 


PLasTeRERS.—In Cornwall, J. C. Johnston, 1078, In Ottawa, Wm. Stuart, 
Jr., 1109. In Toronto, C. R. Rundle, 203, 206. 


Painters.—In Chatham, W. EK. Hamilton, 485. In Hamilton, Geo. 
Harper, 747. W. J. Vale, 813. In Kingston, E. Pence, 1057. L. W. 
Shannon, 1034. In London, W. A. Clark, 597,599. J. W. Thorpe, 635, 636. 
In Ottawa, F. T. Byrne, 1146, W. Gibbens, 1145, 1146. W. McMahon, 1141, 1142, 
R. Rankin, 1170. Alex. Short, 1155, 1156. In St. Catharines, A. J. Carroll, 
925. W.R. James, 980. In St. ‘Thomas, Geo. Wrigley, 566. In Toronto, 
§. J. Dunlop, 35, 41, 47, 49. J. H. Lumsden, 109, 112. In Windsor, T. M. 
White, 391, 394. 


QUARRYMEN employed at the granite quarries of the Canadian Granite 
Company, P. G. Nash, 1139. 


Rayuway EMPLoYEEs.—Brakemen M. C. R. Brakesman, St. Thomas, 572. 
Conductors, G, T. R. Conductor, 514. Drivers and firemen, John Hall, Hamilton, 
469. Section men, * * * St, Thomas, 579. Thinks as a rule that railway 
employees are paid better salaries than in’any other business where there is as 
much risk of danger. The M.C. R.are paying much heavier wages for their 
train service than any other road in Canada, J. B. Morford, St. Thomas, 557. 


Ratran Inpustay.~— Boys and girls employed init, J.S. Anthes, Berlin, 837. 

Sartors.—John T, Carey, 915, 918. Capt. T. Donnelly, Kingston, 984, 987. 
James Fleming, Kingston, 1045. P. Gallagher, 918. T. A. Green, Hamilton, 

- 861, 852. Thomas Mulhall, Detroit, 417. Willard Stephens, Kingston, 1030, 1031. 

Scate Faorory Emptoyrers.—In Hamilton, John Milne, 834, R. B. 
Osborne, 993. 

Surewriguts.—R. Donnelly, 910. James Ainslie, Kingston 1056. Isaac 
Oliver, Kingston, 998, 

SHow Case AND SrorE Firtina Factory EmpLoyzrs.—In Toronto, W: 
Millichamp, 357. | | 

SLatEeRs.—In St. Thomas, J. M. Green, 539, ) 

Spinnine Mitus.—In Cornwall, J.J. Bickley, 1085. Joseph Moyes, 1081. 

STEAMFITTERS —In Toronto, * * * , 23, 29,33, 36, | 

StonrcuTrers.—In Ottawa, John Lane, 1123. P. G. Nash, 1140. M. 
Shields, 1121, 1122. W. Stuart, Jr., 1108. In Windsor, F. Thornton, 408. 

Sronrmasons.—In Cornwall, J. C. Johnston, 1078. Geo. White, 1089, In 
Kingston, H. Douglas, 1035. In Ottawa, W. Stuart, Jr., 1108. In St, Thomas, 
J. M. Green, 539. 

Street Car EMpLoyeEs.—A. Blue, Toronto, 78. J. J. Franklin, Toronto, 329. 

Taitors.—In Cornwall, O. Laliberté, 1083. In Hamilton, James Munro, 
830, 832. In London, John Allenby, 627, 629. In Ottawa, P. Chabot, 1187. 
In Toronto, R. I. Walker, 290. In Windsor, James Wren, 405, 406, 

TEAOHERS.—In Kingston, W. G@. Kidd, 940. In London, teachers salaries 
graded and how they are increased. Difference in the salaries of male and 
female teachers holding the same certificates, J. B. Boyle, 606. Salaries, 589, Diffi- 
culty of the Teachers’ Association striking a scale of salaries and keeping to it, 
C, T. Campbell, M.D., 590. 

TELEGRAPH OPERATORS.—Male and female, Thomas Allan, Hamilton, 824. 


| TinsMITHs.—In Kingston, P. Monorief, 978. In London, male and female, 
John McClary, 618. 
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Tosacoo Factory EmpLoyexs.—In Hamilton, James Bowen, 809, 810, 81L 
Wm. Hobden, 808. J.B. King, 816. James Sharkey, 807. Geo. T. Tucket, 
743. 

WATCHMEN ON StreaMERS.—Plying between Windsor and Detroit, R. D. 
Walker, Windsor, 405. 

Waaaon Factory Emptoyzxs.—In Chatham, E. Craft,470. HE. S. Spashett, 
468, 

Wuirp Factory Empioyers.—In Hamilton, R. R. Morgan, 883. 
WieE Workers.—In Hamilton, 8. Greening, 840, 842, In Windsor, F. 8. 
Evans. 389, 391. 

WoopworKkErs,—In Chatham, G. S. Hope, .461. H. A. Patterson, 486. 
In London, John Davidson, 622, 624, In St. Thomas, John Waddell, 530, 531. 
In Windsor, Thomas McNally, 423. 

Wooten Factory Emptoyers.—In Chatham, T. H. Taylor, 475, 476. Ia 
Cornwall, J. P. Watson, 1168, 1169. [no Galt, James Wardlaw, 276. In Lon- 
don, James O'Donnell, 664, 665. In Ottawa, A. French, 1144. 

The tendency of wages in Ontario since 1883,71, Wages generally paid in 
cash in Ontario, 74, 75. Wages in Ontario compared with Massachu- 
setts, 77. Ontario law regarding the payment of wages in case of bankruptcy, 
A. Blue, 82. Average wages in Chatham, A. Campbell, 490. Regulated by 
supply and demand, R. Dennis, 120. Wages have been going down in Chatham, 
J. K. Dickson, 472. The effect upon wages of the fictitious value put on land. 
Wages must fall as population increases. W. A. Douglas, Toronto, 15. The 
effect of Trades Unions in raising or depressing wages, John Falconer, 4. Rate 
of wages for skilled labor in Chatham, H. Fitzthomas, 466. Wages of the work-. 
ing Classes in Chatham, G. 8S. Hope, 464. Wages from 1873 to i878 decreased. 
Wages of the mechanical classes since 1878: FF. Nichols, Toronto, 185. 


WASHROOMS FOR WORKMEN IN FOUNDRIES, IRON WORKS AND FAC. 
TORIES.—B Cameron, Hamilton, 844. E. Gurney, Toronto, 296. John McNeil, 
Kingston, 950. John Milne, Hamilton, 834,836. James Ripley, Hamilton, 801. 
A. G. Watson, QCornwall, 1063. 


WATCHMEN on Streamers plying between Windsor and Detroit.—See evidence of 
R. D. Walker, Windsor, 404. . 


WATER SUPPLY.—Of Chatham, T. H. Taylor, 480. In Cornwall, of the town- 
owned and served by a private eompany, ex-Mayor George Macdonald, 1073. 
At his dwelling house, Paul Dane, 1094, At the Canada Cotton Mills, Joseph 
Grey, 1090. A. T. Knight, 1067. Annie Martin, 1086, M. Quinlan, 1088, 
At the Stormont Cotton Mills, George Auty, 1093. Paul Dane, 1094. A. 
Gault, 1059. EH King, 1074, At the Kingston Cotton Co.’s Mills, S. Rawcroft, 
977. At the Kingston Hosiery Co.’s Factory, John Hewton, 980. At the 
printing and binding establishment of A.S. Woodburn & Co,, Ottawa, Miss 
* * *, 1172, At Petrolia, A. Simpson, 716,717. Of St. Thomas, Dr. J.B. 
Tweedale, 501, 503. Of Toronto (lake vs, well), Dr. Oldwright, 96,97. Of 
Windsor, Dr. John Coventry, 385, 337. Ontario Health Act regarding supply 
of drinking water. Drinking water as a cause of zymotic disease, Dr. Oldwright, 
Toronto, 92, 


WHEAT.—Comparison of price and quality of wheat grown in the vicinity of 
Chatham and in the North-West, A. Campbell, Chatham, 49i. Difficulty he 
has met with in trying to handle North-West wheat, T. H. Taylor, Chatham, 
478, Prices of wheat in Chatham and Toronto, T, H. Taylor, Chatham, 478. 
Quality of wheat now and ten years ago. Manitoba wheat, W. Hutchison, 109%. 


WHIP FACTORY IN HAMILTON AND EMPLOYEES THEREOF.—See evidence 
of R. R, Morgan, 882, 
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\/HISKEY.—A bout five times as dear as it was, Thos. Mackay, Hamilton, 767. 
WINDSOR, ONTARIO.—Evidence of the medical health officer of, 384. 


_ WIRE WORKS AND WIRE WORKERS, in Hamilton.—See evidence of Samuel 

iy Greening, 840. The Barnum Wire and Iron Works Company of Windsor and 
their employees, see evidence of F. 8. Evans, Windsor, 388, and H. Gnosill, 
Windsor, 427. 


WOODWORKERS.—In Chatham, see evidence of G. S. Hope, 461, and H.A. Pat- 
terson, 466. Agricultural woodworkers in London, see evidence of John David- 
son, 622. In St. Thomas, John Waddell, 532, 533. 


WOOL AND WOOLGRO WING.—Canadian ard imported wools compared, A. 
French, Ottawa, 1145. Demand for, and price of, governed to some extent by 
the style of fabrics worn. Ontario farmers grow a better class of wool now 
than formerly, T. Galbraith, 193. Kinds of wool used in the Dundas Knitting 
Factory, S. Leonard, &59. Woollen manufacturers in London get their wool in 
the neighborhood principally, James O'Donnell, 663. Sufficient coarse wool 
grown in Canada to supply the home market and leave a surplus for export, 
476. Quantity of wool grown in the County of Kent not one-fourth of what it 
was six years ago, T. H. Taylor, Chatham, 477. Most of the wool used by the 
Cornwall Manufacturing Company comes from Australia and South America ; 
not much of it is Canadian wool, J. P. Watson, Cornwall, 1069. 


WOOLLEN MANUFACTURES.—The North-West as a2 market for them. Canadian 
made fingering yarns US. Berlin wools, ‘C. H. Taylor, Chatham, 476. Cannot 
make fingering yarns in London, James O'Donnell, London, 663. 


WOOLLEN MILLS AND EMPLOYEES THEREOF.—In Chatham, see evidence 

' of T. H. Taylor, 475. In Cornwall, see evidence of J. P. Watson, 1068, and 

Thewlis Day, 1070. In London, see evidence of James O’Donnell, 663. In 
Ottawa, see evidence of A. French, 1144. 


WORKING CLASSES.—Thinks they are in a better condition to-day than thirty 
years ago, H. Gurney, 999, The centralizing and monopolizing tendency of 
civilization detrimental to their interests. Reasons why their material condition 
has not improved in ratio with their intellectual condition. Their material con- 
dition more stringent than it was ten or fifteen years ago. Marked improvement 
in their intellectual condition, John Hewitt, Toronto, 300. Their material con- | 
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dition as good as it was fifteen years ago, A. W. Wright, Toronto, 323. 
See also Condition of the Working Classes. 


“ WORKINGMAN.—The term should be applied to all who do useful labor whether | 
mental or manual, P. Thompson, Toronto, 99. 


WRECKING LAWS.—Capt. T. Donnelly, Kingston, 991. 
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